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. PREFACE 


Since Confederation, the Canada Year Book has been the annual official 
statistical record of the development of Canada. 


This publication is designed to co-ordinate all essential elements of progress 
against an analytical background that gives perspective to the chapter material. 
Outstanding developments are dealt with by means of special articles, each care- 
fully prepared and sponsored by the appropriate Government Department. 


When Newfoundland entered Confederation as a new Province on Mar. 31, 
1949, the area of Canada was extended overnight by 154,700 square miles and the 
population was increased by 348,000. The planning and editing of this edition 
of the Year Book has, in consequence, involved the incorporation of statistical data 
for Newfoundland. But since latest figures available are mainly from the 1945 
Newfoundland Census, and are not in any sense comparable with data for other 
provinees, the problem has had to be met by the introduction of special sections for 
Newfoundland in appropriate chapters. For instance: a section on the Con- 
stitutional Development of Newfoundland is included in Chapter IIJI—‘‘Constitution 
and Government”; Population Statistics for Newfoundland are given at the end of 
Chapter IV—‘‘Population”’; Vital Statistics for Newfoundland appear at the end 
of Chapter VI; the background of Crime and Delinquency in Newfoundland is 
given in Chapter VIII; the educational system of Newfoundland is reviewed in 
Chapter [X—‘“‘Education and Research”; statistics of the Newfoundland Census 
of Agriculture, 1945, are given in Chapter XI; and statistics of Newfoundland’s 
fisheries appear in Chapter XIV. 


Naturally, such double treatment—first for the older provinces collectively 
and then for Newfoundland—has required more space than will be necessary after 
the Canada-wide Census of 1951 is completed, when all ten provinces can be shown 
together. 


In addition to the Newfoundland material, feature articles carried in this 
edition include: Part II of the Climate of Canada article at pp. 33-70 (Part I is 
given at pp. 41-62 of the 1948-49 Year Book) consisting of detailed tables showing 
long-term averages of climatic data for representative stations; the Influence of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police in the Opening Up of Western Canada, pp. 317- 
331; up-to-date articles on the Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec-Labrador 
Region and the Titanium Deposits of Quebec, at pp. 505-513; a summary of the 
Special Report on the Royal Commission on Prices, at pp. 978-982; and a study 
of the Distribution of Investments and their Influence on the Capital Market, pp. 
1088-1095. 


The value of a volume such as this depends, to no small degree, on an index 
of items, well classified and cross-referenced, to enable information to be located 
quickly. Such an index is to be found at the end of the book which, with the 
synopsis of contents at the head of each chapter and the general table of contents 
at p. vii, will give assistance in this direction. An interpretation of the symbols 
used in the tables throughout will be found facing p. 1. 


ill 
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The Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada from 1871 to the latest 
year, given at pp. xv to xxvii, brings to a focus the advances made in all important 
branches of economic and social activity over a period of almost 80 years. At the 
time of going to press changes in the Federal Cabinet were announced and certain 
new Departments were set up. These matters are, therefore, dealt with in the 
final Chapters and in Appendix II. 


All sections of this edition have been carefully revised by the most competent 
authorities and include the latest information at the time of going to press. 


The present volume has been edited by A. E. Millward, Director, Canada 
Year Book Division, assisted by Herbert H. Coulson and the Year Book Staff. 
Charts, graphs and layouts have been made by or under the direction of J. W. Delisle, 
Senior Draughtsman of the Bureau. 


Acknowledgments are hereby tendered to the numerous officials of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, and to others who have contributed material. When- 
ever possible, credit is given to the persons and various services concerned by means 
of footnotes to the respective sections. 


With a view to the improvement of future editions, the Bureau will be glad to 
hear of any errors that may have escaped notice and to receive suggestions with 
regard to omissions or to methods of treatment. 


7 HERBERT MARSHALL. } 
Dominion Statistician. . 


DoMINION BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Otrawa, Apr. 1,; 1950. 
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COMPILED AND ORAWN AT THE SURVEYS AND MAPPING BUREAU. 


DISTANCES BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN CANADA.* 


Nore.— Generally, the distances given are the shortest by railway. 


A knowledge of distances in miles between principal points constitutes very useful information in these days of wide travel, but when an attempt is made to 
compile such data difficulties are at once encountered. Railway distances are the logical choice, even though road distances are of increasing interest to a vast body of 
travellers by automobile and are a useful alternative. Railway distances represent usually the shortest practicable land distances between two points and even to-day 
the bulk of freight and passenger traffic is by rail. Again, distances by air (sometimes called ‘bee-line’ distances) are only useful in practice to those who travel by air. 
This is a growing phase of transportation, of course, but has not yet assumed such proportions that its tabulation should displace the more usual one. Again, it is 
not a difficult matter to estimate air-line distances from a map made to convenient scale, whereas the ordinary reader is not able to obtain railway distances easily. 

Even though it be decided to adopt railway distances as most useful, it is necessary to decide whether the most travelled route between two places or the shortest 
railway route should govern. In the tables given below, the distances between points are the shortest distances by railway and not necessarily the most travelled routes 
or the routes by which main trains travel. They are compiled principally from the railway time tables. The main table includes the capital of each Province and some 
of the main shipping points chosen principally, but not altogether, by population; the subsidiary tables include distances of localimportance. Included in the distances 
from Charlottetown is the distance from Borden to Cape Tormentine, over which the trains are transported by ferry; similarly, the train ferry distance between Mulgrave 
and Point Tupper is included in the distance from Halifax to Sydney. In the main table all the distances from Victoria include the distance travelled by boat from 
Victoria to Vancouver. However, wherever possible, railway distances only are used. In certain distances from Three Rivers and from Quebec it is possible, by the 


use of ferries, to travel by shorter routes than those given in the tables, the rail route only being taken in these cases. 
Where boat routes are given, the best approximation of the distance travelled is used. 


The air-line distances used are not necessaril 


in good weather. 


ly the straight-line distances between points, but are the distances over the routes usually travelled by aeroplanes 
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LL-M., .D.Litt.,.L2D: 
KC... E.R.S:C. 1939 36-40 . 
The Development of the Press in Canada.|A. E. Miruwarp, B.A., , 
B. Com. 1939 737-773 
The Democratic Functioning of the Press.|/SpNATOR, THE Hon. 
W. A. BUCHANAN. ‘1945 744-748 
Banking and Finance— 
Life Insurance—A Historical Sketch...... A. D. Watson. 1925 860-864 
Peaking ers ttiON. At ee — 1931 891-896 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to 
the-Minanctal System: 2207). S288 si oS ~= 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking — 1938 900-906 
The Royal Canadian Mint................|H. BE. Ewart 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank. — 1941 802-804 


1942 803-806 

Wartime Control under the Foreign Ex- re 
ebange Comrol board. 2. .ten. oc. es , Ry Hi Pare 1941 | ° 833-835 
1942 830-833 


Climate and Meteorology— 


The Meteorological Service of Canada....|Srr FreppRick STuPART, 
RRS. Gs 1922-23 43-48 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather.|Sir FREDERICK STUPART, 
oS: Gs 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation in North- : 
enn Canatlan eae ier. cece ee A.J. Connor, M.A. 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada............. A. J. Connor, M.A. 1933 47-59 
Meteorology Related to the Science of 
ZAM 1a OU GNM Gas ane se a. Soe aes J. Parrerson, O.B.E., 
LD: 1943-44 24-29 
The Climate of Canada (textual article)..]A. J. Connor, M.A. 1948-49 41-62 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


Article Contributor 


Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
MieertinTe se TOVANCCS) x. fetes 


Tuomas Furnt, M.A., 


TARBY, DiC.L 
0 ER ite pg Se age Bs a A C.J. MAGNAN. 
DoE RE AGE aS GAG GORE G. E. Marquis. 
0S FLoNR 3 ae a ey Le a Pe 5. A-. Cupmork, BA. 
(Tor.), M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.S.8., F.R. Econ. 
Soc. 
DP PaPIOMeTIVINCES S. . ocd i e-e wwes ob oO es ae Rev. E. H. OLIver, 
hd coy me ae Sa OP 
Ptatore GNI Dia), Ani. scien dem sas a de S. D. Scort. 


aa A SIE AOUIIEI IONE. Sh errs 5s fa bo wees Fo ee 
Canada and the League of Nations....... 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic 
EE Pilg ic ee te a Des Cn edna rt 
The Evolution of the Constitution of 
Canada down to Confederation........ 


JoHN Hosiz. 
N. A. RopeRTSON. 


R. A. GIsson. 


S.A. Cupmorn.< BAG 
ee ), M.A. (Oxon. ), 
E85. .oeF sh. econ: 
Soc., and E. H. Cous- 
MAN, K.C4) Lied. 
The British North America Act, 1867. . — 
Canada’s Present Status in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations............. cee J.O’Meara, K.C., 
Canada’s Growth in External Status...... Ron Sowarp. 
Canada’s Part in the Relief and Reha- 

bilitation of the Occupied Territories... — 
Construction— 

The Effects of Government Wartime 
Expenditures on the Construction In- 
Ree EP cle Gh ew AOE Deka ek Soa H. Cari GoLpENBERG. 

Criminal Law— 

A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 

RMT A Nts og yao cave sa nde ween’ R. E. Warts. 
Education (see also Research)— 

Recent Advances in the Field of Education 

0 G6 EIS SS an ey a ae ee J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 
Fauna and Flora— 

Piaiastor- Canada... ou... UES i See ew ee es 

MrTBO SOE CODTVAE Biya i <a win cov sew ns cape ows one 

Petoraror Canada o.4).2 5. lek ele es 


P. A. TAVERNER. 
R. M. AnpERson, Ph.D. 
Joun Apams, M.A. 


(Cantab.) 
Fisheries— 


The Fish Canning and Curing Industry..|D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 
The Effects of the War on Canadian 
MN ne Setar hese SA Ts abs waa D. B. Finn, Ph:D. 


Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.|A. R. M. Lowsmr, M.A. 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 

Werecting-the Forestss. .s2..62. ase 
The War and the Demand for Forest 
a SR gO RN Blea ica a ine far 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
eet ld retry. 0.54. Eo Soa weet’ 
The Influence of the War on Forestry..... 
Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control.|J. J. DE GRYSE. 
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1922-23 
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1942 


1943-44 
1945 
1945 
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1941 
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1925 
1934-35 
1942 
1943-44 
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1947 


Page 


102-105 


8-10 
105-107 


107-109 
110-113 


115-122 
92-93 


34-40 
40-59 


41-47 
74-79 
79-85 


366-368 


897-899 


876-883 
32-36 
29-52 
29-58 

225-226 

277-279 


318-823 
311-313 
249-252 
264-265 


266-268 
389-400 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


Article Contributor Volume 

Fur Trade— 
ESstOniCal OKOLEN EA -05.¢5 coe kh ae a 1934-35 
PursParming 0.) ssh, ae eee eee W.N. RrrcuHie. 1942 


The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Rehabili- 


tation oF Pnr-besrers,:. see on D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture....... Wyatt Matcoim, M.A.., 
al ter Ge 1921 
Geological Formation: soa eee — 1925 
Geology of Ganada:., <2 soceees es paeet eee F..J. Atcock, Ph.D: 1939 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 
Har bours— 
National Harbours Board ss. joueker es 5k R. O. Campnry, K.C. 1940 
History— 
The Story of Confederation............... Sir JosepH Pops, 
KiGM.G:-C2v.0> 
ESO 1918 
History of the Great War (1914-18)....... EK. A. CRUIKSHANK, 
LEAs BR SC 1919 
Pistory-or Canad fn. tec,ccs 2 x tee oe oat ARTHUR DovueGurty, 
CAM G.,4L bee: 1922-23 
Select Bibliography of the History of 
MANDA a We ee kak te CCAR PA CR ApAM SHorttT, C.M.G., 
BED MER S:C: 1925 
Canada-on Wiay Ridge... ake a AO A.. Psa Due@urb,UD:S:0.; 
BSce Rec As 1936 
Historic Sites and Monuments............ W. D. Cromarty. 1938 
The Relationship of the Public Archives 
to the Historical Records of Canada and 
a Bibliography of Canadian History....|Gustave LANcrTor, 
Li. Mees biti) de 
Dele G ni Ree. 1939 
Hospitals and Institutions— 
Historical Review of Hospitals and Other 
DURUM ONS Mier ns Odes ean ee Je DRADY eA. 1936 
Insurance— 
The Growth and Development -of Life 
Pnstrance-msiCanaGac. ooh. ik ose then A. D. Watson. 1933 
Fire and Casualty Insurance............. G. D. FINLAYSON. 1942 
Insurance in Canada during the Depression . 
HOC: WATSRehIOUSs<% a Rs Poy e ewe G. D. FINtAyson, 
C.M.G. 1947 
Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in 
2 CEST Lg AON Bel OF 9G Se ge F. A. McGrecor. 1927-28 
Labour Legislation in Canada............ Miss M. MacxkinTosH, ; 
M.A. 1938 
The National Employment Commission. — , 1938 
Manufactures— 
che Tromand steelsindustyy inseo: eed — 1922-23 
The Influence of the Present War on Manu-| - 
FOCUUETN Seem eats te i en enh, bos — 1943-44 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Pro- 
duction from Peace to War, 1939-44..... ~~ 1945 
The Automobile Industry in Canada..... H. McLeop. 1947 


The Chemical Industries in Canada...... H. McLeop. 1948-49 


Page 


343-344 
254-259 


267-269 


68-72 
16-24 
309-310 
3-14 


679-681 


1-13 
1-65 
60-80 


53-55 


50-60 
78-90 


34-40 


1006-1009 


937-944 
842-846 


1064-1074 


765-770 


787-796 
778-779 


452-456 
304-362 
364-381 


521-525 
532-550 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—continued 


Article Contributor Volume Page 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Fuels in Wartime........... 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 
Relation to the Economic Development 
PMMA po es eee ove s ba ee ka 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 
CLAT Sc8 SERS: oe a 


_ 1939 309-310 


— 1942 279-282 
GrorGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 


G. H. Murray. 1946 | 302-314 


B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 
PhD: 1946 337-347 


National Defence— 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the R.C.A.F.’s. 
Major Role in the War of 1939-45....... 
The Royal Military College.............. 
The Royal Canadian Naval College...... 


1946 | 1090-1099 
1946 | 1087-1088 
1946 | 1081-1082 


Natural Resources— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade.|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch.......... 1934-35 343-344 
Mining—A Historical Sketch............. — 1939 309-310 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada 

andetnein Uv tilizationy. } slags SK ok: J. T. JOHNSTON, 1940 353-364 
Geology and Economic Minerals.......... GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer 


RURMISCHMIONGS a. ce yohien poh Oa aes bas R. A. Gipson. 1943-44 17-23 
The Development of Marshlands in Rela- 
tion to Fur Production and the Reha- 
bilitation of Fur-Bearers............... Di SeALBAN. 1943-44 267-269 
Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’ s Reindeer 
Re PAVITOTIG aot AIS bam ce He ee ates ease 3 R. A. GIBson. 1943-44 17-23 
Physiography— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian 
PUG OA TCLIC I. 3 ials feMioe les ha tee 4 R. A. Gipson. 1945 12-19 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navi- 
gation and the War Record of the 
Hydrographic and Map Service.........|F. G. SmiruH. 1946 14-18 
Physical Geography of the Canadian i 
MEAG RIMOATOUIG. 6..¢ sists jogs sd vio cows eres Babe oe R. A. GIBSON. 1948-49 9-18 
Population— 
Marmmrierabion Polley... Jc osc ehee ty oe R. J. C. Svea. 1931 189-192 
Glomizavion ActiVities.......k..6.c.ebe ses 1936 201-202 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931.|A. H. PaNanyae M.A. 1939 774-778 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada....... ENrIp CHARLES, Ph.D. 1942 100-115 


Areas and Populations of Countries of the 
gre MrT. 1 O41, ce ceca kek vee ss — 1943-44 141-142 
Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expen- 
Pimrres \WLUVOStIZAtION. <i. 0 cs eee eee 
The Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in Controlling Prices, 
Lo CERES Elsi) 0) 0) 2: hn cr 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Perce board. 1945-46.05.0 00.0005. ese 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Beard, 1946-47... 00.0.6 c ee ees 
Activities of the Wartime Prices and 
arade: board, 1947-48. ..... 06. 5.8.5.5 ss 


H. F. Greenway, M.A. 1940 819-821 


ore 1943-44 776-783 
— 1946 851-858 
— 1947 916-924 
— 1948-49 945-950 
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ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT MATERIAL, ETC.—concluded 


Article _ Contributor 


Radio— 


C, P. Epwarps, O.B.E 
The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
THISSIOH SS oy. sek ae ee eT ee cae EL 
History and Development of the Canadian 
broadcasting? Corporations. .... sh. 4 <<. 


Hector CHARLESWORTH 
Dr. AuGusSTIN FRIGON, 
C.M.G. 


Research— 

Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
EXDSCAI Gla? B00 costs od stk eee = 

Pror. McMurricnH, 
Meath Do iL. De 
Behe. Cs 

Pror. McMurricH, 
M-A. PhDs SDL. ; 
HERS C: 

F. E. Latuer, M.Sc. 


OVA SOCIOL Y OL Canada... io. kessuonneee 
é 


The National Research Council.. ........ 
Scientific and Industrial Research in 
Gra iGtatd ehh castings 
The Contribution to Science made hy the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. . 


Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 


Seismology— 
Dersmielosven Canada... > ...oaneeen eee EK. A. Hopason, Ph.D. 
Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada/C. C. Smrrx. 
Times of Sunrise and Sunset.............. 


Trade, Domestic— 


The Co-operative Movement in Canada..|Miss M. MacxinrosuH, 


M.A. 
J. E. O'Meara and . 
LucIENNE M. LALoNDE 
W. F. Cuoown. 
ie B. Davipson. 
T. W. GRINDLEY. 
ei G. MaLaHER. 
C. V. PARKER. 


Ce-operation imi Canada: io... eer 


The Royal Commission on Co-Operatives. 
The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46..... 


Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation.. 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties.... 


W. GILCHRIST. 


Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada.|J. A. Wmson. 
The Trans-Canada Airway..............|e J. A. Winson. 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 

Prop iee ho eo. ets Yo ake J. A. Witson. 
Wartime Control of Transportation. ...... 
International Air Conferences............. 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 

ite SUG ay CORE Peat Soot UR de aia a gm 


C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 
A. D. McLean. 


Water Power— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada 


ana del CtMinatlONe-etcaosulcs 2. co De JOR Nero 


Volume 


1924 
1924 
1932 
1940 
1948-49 


1938 


1934-35 
3) 


938 


1925 


1942 
1946 


1947 


1930 
1934-35 


1938 
1938 


1941 
1943-44 
1945 


1945 
1945 


Page 


607-610 
731-733 


737-740 
53-57 


885 © 


884 
867-870 
979-1012 
63-71 


27-30 


50-53 
66-68 


704-720 


543-546 
618-624 


778-813 


1018 
520-526 


710-712 
713-715 - 


608-612 
567-575 
642-644 


- 648-651 


705-712 


300-364 


ARTICLES AVAILABLE IN REPRINT FORM 


Nore.—Because of public interest in certain of the Special Articles, the policy of reprinting those that 
- are of continuing value has been approved, and a number of them are made available each year. 
now obtainable are listed below together with prices. 


- Dominion Statistician. 
Article 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 


Climate and Meteorology— 
Chmateof Canada, The............ 
Meteorology Related to the Science 

erase TE MONE ie Re os oh eaph a lau a 


- Constitution and Government— 
Canada’s Part in the Relief and Re- 
habilitation of the Occupied Ter- 
| US GR Siege, Rie aa ad aan ies ee ae 
Canada’s Place in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations (Canada 
POET ota 9 BS Pe es eaaes 


Constitution and Government of 
Canada, The (Canada 1940— 
Revised (1940)) ose caw vet 

Dominion-Provincial Relations..... 

-_ External Relations of Canada 
ee ON as oA Se ST Ae sos 
Organization of the Government of 
ett wh ene: 2 8 So EERE 

Political Evolution of Canada, The 

MCG A TOGO) er Nase oh. ST ele 


Finance— 
Banking and Exchange.............. 
Distribution of Investments and the 
Capital Market.> TFhe-. 006 04-0.5 


Forestry— . 
Noxious Forest Insects and Their 
Or T 6) SS Ce ae re HEE 
Primary Forest Industrie of 
Canada, The (Canada 1948)....... 

Manufacturing— 

a Industry ‘in Canada, 
pepe Au Bewridrnas Sti S Seti} 


Chemical Industries in Canada, The 


Scientific Services— 
PMT USCS oe es as ce ak Coded 
muemrneniory Of Canada........6....... 6. 
FOS Pag RO Ae, Se a a 
PPeOMOSTapNY 2.2.25 8.08 f ie 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
CLT 8 Se eo a 


 Trade— 
Canadian Wheat Board, The...... 
Review of External Trade.......... 
aoe Commission on Co-operatives, 
DOERR innit Pe, ot oo PES 


Transportation and Power— 
Canada’s Northern Airfields........ 
Water-Power Resources of Canada 

mie Cheir Utilization,............ 

Miscellaneous— 

Canadian Petroleum Production 
and Outlook (Canada 1949)........ 
Citizenship and Canadian Unity 
EES IND Ee a er 
Democratic Functioning of the Press 


Xlil 


Price Article Price 
cts CLS: 
ENGLISH EDITIONS—concluded 

Miscellaneous—concluded 
10 BEL Ey SOMME a on eccter ci teoarrst aire ee 10 
History and Development of the 
10 Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
RAR ee ct cul okra ts, Lo vhitg tae ce el res 10 
Insurance in Canada During the 
Depression and War Periods....| 10 
10 Irrigation in Western Canada...... 10 
National Historic Parks and Sites..| 15 
Physical Geography of the Can- 
10 adian Western Arctic... .... 00.2: 10 
15 Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
MMOS i ccetic eae oti ear ete ari As DRE aE 25 
Travel and National Unity (Canada 
10 POLS) 2 2.2 eee Riess elie Gite te nae (10 
10 
10 FRENCH EDITIONS 
Constitution and Government— 
25 Constitution et gouvernement....... 15 
Organisation du gouvernement cana- 
10 ake ne es tinea heel eth Ta Saat hy pla 25 
Rang occupé par le Canada dans le 
10 Commonwealth des nations bri- 
tanniques (Canada 1947)........... 10 
10 Relations entre le Dominion et les 
DPOy MNCONG seteh eae se Sec een eae 10 
Relations extérieures du Canada 
10 CCGRG 1058 gen. ues eh 10 
Forestry— 
10 Industries forestiéres primaires 
(Canata 1948)0R ie An OG 10 
Insectes nuisibles 4 la forét........ 10 
10 ||Manufactures— . 
10 Industrie de l’automobile au Canada|} 10 
Scientific Services— 
10 Géophysiquds? es mnakies ee 20.4 10 
10 ||"trade— 
10 Commission royale sur les coopé- 
10 PAR VCScae cole thes aaa ere ace wisi cro 10 
15 Trans portation— 
Champs d’aviation du Canada sep- 
15 hentrionel? sy ie thw AA eee bes 10 
10 Miscellaneous— ; 
Citoyenneté et unité canadienne 
10 ( Cansaeg; 1949) 36.9.5 See ea. 10 
Dépédts houillers et ressources houil- 
leres-1u. CADACAs oun ie Sas ns 10 
10 Gendarmerie royale du Canada.....| 25 
Géographie physique de 1’ Arctique 
10 occidental canadien..............- 10 
Irrigation dans l’Ouest du Canada..} 10 
Pétrole du Canada: production et 
10 perspective (Canada 1949)........ 10 
Role démocratique de la presse.... 10 
10 Voyages et unité nationale (Canada 
10 LOLS eRe ei rate ahr taste ed dae ities 10 


Those 
Applications for them should be made to the 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada, as a rule, the imperial system of weights and measures is followed. 
An exception, however, is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 
2,000 Ib. is meant. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in con- 
nection with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds ; 
per Bushel Pounds 

Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 
Wheatt: tiene naa ee eee * 60 Apples; per*barrels ec4ven ae le 135 
CVA GSA Tt Saal), os ce i 3 34 Apples, per: DOx 5.456 0 eee 43 
Barley. 4: x02.) sash eee a 48 Pears; per bushel... ever... Soe 50 
RGViGs setirine boca ae eee eee eee 56 Plums... SOOOE Gar keen tees 50 
Burckw hesteas icine a eee ieee: 48 Cherries “ SE ER eae 50 
Filaxceed ses ceo) seaen core cantare ech cas 56 Peaches ‘“ of onl baie Cee ae 50 
COP ee ot oe REA eee 56 Grapes “ S91 Ss Bal ea 50 
Mixed erains Syne eee ee eae 50 Pears® per box. fe. ee ea eee 42 
BAL ACGN rl oY" sc pga: fe ae egal Se Pe ae re 60 Strawberries, per quart........... 1-25 
Wheat Flour s Raspberries  ‘“‘ See ee 1-25 


pies BSN eae “2 
1 barrel equals 196 pounds and approxi- Loganberries 1-25 


mately 4-5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following tables of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed 
in one unit to the other or vice versa. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. 1 Imperial proof gallon=1-36 United States 
1 United States pint=16 fluid ounces. proof gallon. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 1 short ton=2,000 pounds. 

1 United States quart =32 fluid ounces. 1 long ton=2,240 pounds. 

1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 1 barrel crude petroleum=35 Imperial 

1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. gallons. 


FISCAL YEARS OF FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


The Federal Government fiscal year ends on Mar. 31. 
The dates on which the fiscal years of the provinces end are as follows:— 


Newiound antl aeons osiiveaets esa Mar. 31 OntariOn oo a5. aoe hee eee Mar. 31 
Prince Edward. Island..............Mar. 31 Manitoba. #. oo) tab ee ae Mar. 31 
NON SOC ORLA cee oe ee ete ryt ads Nov. 30 Saskatchewan .cnsecath. denen eee Mar. 31 
News Bruns wanes oe cdo sas ravens Oct-31 Alberta....c.: Reese ieee eee Mar. 31 
QUE DOC Aas ak Ee OR Mar. 31 British'@olumbia?2)s* 2 ee Mar. 31 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal-year figures are so indicated in the text and 
headings of tables; in all other cases figures are for calendar years. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA, 1871-1948 


Note.—In the following summary, the statistics of fisheries (1871-1911), trade, shipping, 
the Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure, and the Post Office and Govern- 
ment savings banks relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906; subsequently to years 
ended Mar. 31, except in the case of trade, where, as indicated by footnotes, calendar-year 
figures are given for certain later years. Agriculture, dairying, fisheries (from 1931), 
mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies, construction, road- 
transportation, vital, hospital, and immigration statistics relate to the calendar years, and 
railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1911, and to the calendar years 1921-48. 
Canal statistics are those of the navigation s2asons. Telegraph statistics relate to the 
fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


ry 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Area of Canada, including Newfoundland which entered Confederation in 1949, is 3,845,144 sq. miles. 
land area is 3,499,116 sq. miles and the fresh water area 234,028 sq. miles (excluding Labrador, not surveyed). 


The 


Nore.—T he interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing p. 1 of 
this volume. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Populaticn— f 
1} Prince Edward Island........... No. 94,021 108, 891 109, 078 103 , 259 93,728 
RINGO VatS COAL. tan aie racbneee = 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459, 574 492,338 
dle New. Bruns wicks. Sas. ...ee er ae . 285, 594 S220 Spl Meas) 331, 120 351, 889 
Al {Quebec aaiee es store cee - 1,191,516 1,359,027 1,488, 535 1,648, 898 2,005,776 
BU MONTATIO: sone a0 ar ee eee ak hd 1, 620, 851 1, 926, 922 2,114,321 2,182,947 2,527, 292 
GIA Mamtobaaes: sicete ern ae ea ee Ss 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255,211 461,394 
“ur Saskatchewan we. aces oes acs ie ae ie 91,279 492,432 
Si All Dertai. eat, etic Greene lat Meet e, x a8 oe As 73,022 374,295 
Sip Britishe@olumbianie aa wees cee oe 36, 247 49,459 98,173 178,657 392,480 
TOPS Yulcort ee er ee a ee w a Fs 2 27,219 8,512 
11} Northwest Territories........... ve 48,000 56, 446 98,967 20, 129 6,507 
(Canad serene sos wiki oe eke e 3,689, 257 4,324,810 4, 833, 239 5,371,315) 7, 206, 643 
GAINFULLY OccUPIED—!4 
12| Agricultural occupations......... No. 735, 2075 716, 860 933, 735 
13} Other primary ee ee eZ * 58,2116 71,5846 139,877? 
14} Manufacturing ED ee eaves oe we 237,972 299, 535 372, 234 
15} Construction MET 33 tot Sox . 86, 694 89,165 150, 567 
16| Transportation Shs Sea sy 61,310 82,483 158,926 
it bradeandetinances ice 4. -ssene. es 88, 064 99, 552 221,805 
18} Service cee) ahs oat 203, 897 236, 205 822,895 
19} Clerical rat ho ee oe 5 24,1219 58, 789 106, 351 
20| Labourers + oaintee £ tanese ie 116,598 127,867 317, 244 
21| Notstated age SE SS e 3,534 792 oe 
Totals, Gainfully Occupied..... “ 1,615, 608 1, 782, 832 2,.723, 634 
221 WAGE-HARNERS!.;...006000+0h00e0s No. 1,628, 273 
Ao LLOUSEHOLDSS. «Pascoe: tee No. 800, 410 900, 080 1,058,386 1, 482,980 
Immigration— 
241 From United Kingdom.......... No. 17,033 22,042 11,8101 144,076 
23) Hrom United States. ............ 3 a 21, 822 52,516 17,98710 112,028 
26} From other countries............. ee . 9,136 7,607 19,35210 75,184 
‘Potalse Ste seis ere ees nice i 27,773 47,991 82,165 49 14910 331,288 
Vital Statistics—4 
Pa Png Bitoal oeh Chine) ons 2 aoeue seo aioe fe No. 
atess per leO00mee- scent ca set stow 
28] Deaths, all eauses!2............-. No. 
Ratesper: 000 se oe. ws tae eae, 
29 Diseases of the heart!®......... No. 
30 Cancel teers Se here one * 
31 Diseases of the arteries’. ...... by 
/ 32 Tuberculosis (all forms)!*...... y 
33 IPNCUIM OMA acer eee ee = 
34 INéphritiss.” Seren dee steer see es 
SO le Mana tes ont ee ek hay e 
Rates sperstsO00Ms- since ak ene a he: St <2 “ig 
SOMO TVOLCOS er eS eee No. 4 7 10 19 i 
Hospitals—Public—“4 
General— 
37 Hospitalsa cress Sao ator aa No. 
38 Bedicapaciuyeeren taste et . 
39 Patient Gayseaeseen me ne Me 
40 Eixpendituresi0.25 sande es $ 
Special—” 
41 Hospitalsieycqe taste ocean c No. 
42 ‘Bed capacityemacn anode i. 
43 Patient dayeece.aadoemmcien ie Sc 
44 Eixpendituresi0s. e-nntc-c tee $ 


2 These are intercensal estimates and will be adjusted after the next 
census. 3 Quinquennial census figures. 4 Exclusive of the Territories. 5 Includes all farmers’ 
sons, 14 years and over, whether or not reported with gainful occupation. 6 Hixcludes nomadic Indians and 
Indians on reserves. 7 Includes pulp-mill employees and almost all mine and smelter employees, except 
clerical workers. 8 Exclusive of persons on Active Service on June 2, 1941. 9 Clerical workers in 
government service were included with ‘‘Service’’. 10 Fiscal year. ll Figures for years back to 1939 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued 
The length of the Canada-United States boundary is 3,986-8 miles and that of the Canada-Alaska boundary is 


1,539-8 miles. The total mainland coast line of Canada (not accurately computed) is estimated at 17,863 miles. 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing p. 1 of this 


tolume. 
el eR eS a ae ee 2 eA eee eee 
a 
1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1946 1947 19481 
88, 615 88,038 93 , 000 94,000 95,047 94,0002 94,0002 93,0002| 1 
523, 837 512,846 543, 000 561,000 577, 962 612,0002 621,0002 635,0002) 2 
387,876 408, 219 433,000 447,000 457,401 480,0002 491,0002 503,000?) 3 
2,360,510 2,874, 662 3,099, 000 3, 230,000 3, 301, 882 3,630,0002 3,712,0002 3,792,0002) 4 
2,933 , 662 3,431, 683 3, 606, 000 3, 708, 000 3, 787, 655 4,101,0002 4,189 ,0002 4,297,0002) 5 
610,118 700, 139 711,2168 726, 000 729,744 726, 9233 743,,0002 757,0002| 6 
757,510 921,785 931,5478 906, 000 895,992 832,6883 8420002 854,0002) 7 
588, 454 731, 605 772,782 786, 000 796, 169 803 3303 822 ,0002 846,0002} 8 
524, 582 694, 263 745, 000 792,000 817, 861 1,003 ,0002 1,044,000? 1,082,0002} 9 
4,157 4, 230 5, 000 5,000 4,914 8,0002 8,0002 8,0002)10 
8,143 9,316 11,000 12,000 12,028 16,0002 16,0002 16,0002/11 
8,787,949 10,376, 786 10,950,000 11, 267,000 11,506, 655 12,307,0002 12,582,0002 12,883 ,0002 
1,041, 544 1,131, 845 1,083, 816 12 
115, 9536 150, 491 203 , 586 13 
407,087 495,922 709,181 14 
‘. 162,291 203 , 066 213, 493 15 
199,941 289,191 311, 645 16 
293, 555 352, 503 370,617 17 
421,057 617,473 725,4568 18 
217,937 258, 689 314,051 19 
306, 652 426,396 252, 693 20 
(eg ey? 1, 654 11,413 21 
3,173,169 3, 927, 230 4,195,9518 
1,972,089 2,570,097 2,816, 7988 22 
1,897, 110 PotD, Utd 2,706, 089 3,128,000 3, 235, 000) 23 
bs 43,772 7,678 2,197 38,0981 443 50, 98411 35,9570 43, 7241/24 
5 23, 888 15,195 4,876 5, 654u 6, 59411 11,4740 9, 44411 7,39311|25 
24,068 4,657 4,570 8, 24211 2, 29211 9, 2611 18, 726) 74, 29711126 
91,728 27,530 11, 648 16, 994 9,329 71,719 64, 127 125,414 
¥ 240,473 220,371 229 , 468 255, 224 330, 732 359, 094 347, 222)27 
is 23-2 20-2 20-3 22-2 26-9 28-6 27-0 
104,517 107, 050 108, 951 114, 500 114,931 117,725" 119, 352/28 
10-1 9-8 9-6 10-0 9-4 9-4 9-3 
, 13, 734 16, 424 18, 562 26, 602 29, 854 32,050 33, 894/29 
9,578 11,694 12,399 13,417 14, 767 15, 615 16, 256|30 
5,957 9,112 10, 884 2,266 Pap Pray) 2,374 2,346\/31 
7,616 6, 763 5,977 6,072 5,821 5,449 4,771\32 
7,011 Uc 6,596 5,955 5, 657 5, 688 5, 692/33 
5,168 6,402 6,538 7,399 6, 822 6, 568 6, 801/34 
66, 591 80, 904 103 , 658 121, 842 134, 088 127,311 123 , 313/35 
6-4 7-4 9-2 10-6 10-9 10-1 9-6 
558 700 157 2,068 2,461 7,683 8,199 6, 881|36 
44515 463 487 496 505 559 37 
35,0714 38,534 41,025 42, 867 46,409 48,011 38 
7,713 21715 9,538, 546 9,606,335 10,752,534 13,410, 428 18,159,594 39 
33 ,361,65515 At Ae a 77,549,116 98 , 922,641 40 
22515 198 213 210 211 215 41 
43 59415 52, 827 57, 594 58, 826 64, 751 63, 631 42 
14,530,93215 18,639, 494 20,798,046 22,012,874 23, 891, 594 23,757,819 43 
23,512,90515| 18,176,60113| 22,331,56519| 25,392,751 41,671,735 49,558,454 44 
have been revised. 13 These 


12 By place of occurrence prior to 1941; by place of residence, 1941-48. 


figures are not completely comparable owing to changes in classification in 1926 and 1938. 


hospitals only: private and federal hospitals excluded. 

1 hospitals shown above furnished financial statements. 
18 Figures for 51 mental hospitals only. - 
20 Figures for 55 mental and 38 tuberculosis hospitals only. 


19 Figures 


_ 


15Figures derived from 1931 census report. | ! 
17 Includes mental and tuberculosis. hospitals. 
for 53 mental and 38 tuberculosis hospitals only. 


14 Wor reporting 


16 Not 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1911 


11,188 
100, 633 


1,361, 205 


40,516 
37,971,374 


108, 968,715 
48,733, 823 


132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 
245,393, 425 
86, 796, 130 
28,848,310 
14, 653, 697 
14,417,599 
5,774,039 
55,461,473 
27,426, 765 
10, 406,367 
90,115,531 


30, 556, 168 
384, 513,795 


2,599, 000 
381,916, 000 
2,645, 200 
111, 833, 000 
3,880,900 
84,021, 000 
2,174,300 
10, 702,000 
3,634, 800 
26,987,000 
31,793,300 


14, 654, 000 


630, 113,000 


9,806,741 
199, 904, 205 
21,587,124 
64, 489, 398 
15, 597, 807 
137,110, 200 


30, 269,497 | 
35, 927,426 - 


103, 381,854 


4,918, 202 
75, 830,954 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 
Criminal Statistics—2 
1} Convictions, indictable offences... No. 3,509 3,974 5,638 
2| Convictions, non-indictable offences “ 30,3653 33, 643 36,510 
Education— 
Slots wenrolments gone. ose os No. 803 , 000 891,000 993, 000 1,092, 633 
4; Average daily attendance®....... Me? oa AG a 669, 000 
Ol ame LCA Chers: | Pomme. A Boece: oe 13, 559 18,016 23, 718 27,126 
6} Public expenditures on........... $ es be ts 11, 044, 925 
Agriculture— 
7] Area of occupied farms......:.... acre 36,046, 401 45,358, 141 58,997,995 63 , 422,338 
Siamumprovedilandsanwess «0. eaten on i‘: 17,335,818} 21,899,181 27,729,852} 30,166,033 
9} Gross value of agricultural pro- 
CIC TION Ree nce $ 
Fretp Crorps—? 
10 Wheaties ..:. trae deed ahs 1, tees ae bu. 16,723,873] 32,350,269] 42,144,779] 55,572,368 
$ 16,993,265} 38,820,323] 31,667,529] 36,122,039 
11 Va ae os en ieee ee cn oe eet ee bu. 42,489, 453 70,493,131 83,428,202) 151,497,407 
$ 15,966,310} 23,967,665] 31,702,717) 51,509,118 
12 1 BETO (EN eae tren a Alege ee eee ee bu. 11,496,038} 16,844,868} 17,222,795) 22,224 366 
$ 8,170,735] 11,791,408 8, 611,397 8,889, 746 
13 (COLD ee eee ters Hanke ee Oe bu. 3, 802, 830 9,025, 142 10,711,380) 25,875,919 
$ 2,283,145 5,415, 085 5, 034,348 11, 902, 923 
14 POURTOCS ara sccarce ec es bu. 47,330,187] .55,368,790} 53,490,857] 55,362, 635}- 
$ 15, 211,774 13,288,510} 21,396,342 13, 840, 658 
15 ay and. Cloveric.cse arose oe ton 3,818, 641 5,055, 810 7,693, 733 6,943,715 
$ 38,869,900} 40,446,480] 69,243,597) 85,625,315 
Total Areas, Field Crops®........ acre “ ay 15, 662,811 19, 763,740 
Total Values, Field Crops®....... $ 111,116,606} 155,277,427) 194,766,934] 237,682,285 
Live Stock AND PouttRry—10 ‘ 
16 IETORSES A eee oe eee No. 836, 700 1,059, 400 1,470, 600 1,577,500 
$ oe re so 118, 279, 000 
17 MI IACOWS IE Se Sore Re eee No. 1, 251, 200 1,595, 800 1,857, 100 2,408, 700 
$ ss oo th 69, 238,000 
18 Othercattleves sey sees No. 1,373, 100 1,919, 200 2, 263, 500 3, 167,800 
$ & <2 A 54,197,000 
19 Seep s hs Monae cs cranes No. 3,155,500 3, 048, 700 2,563, 800 2,510, 200 
$ he ah Mts 10, 491, 000 
20 S wihesy cg MHRA os cae eee, No. 1,366, 100 1, 207, 600 1, 733, 900 2,353,800 
$ ee ae peed ae 16, 446, 000 
21 AT DOWEL bea laine ak assets No. 14,105,100} 17,922,700 
$ EAC 5, 724, 000 
Total Values, Live Stock and 
IPOULtY eee Senin ees 274,375,000 
DairRyInc—l 
22 Total milk production........ *000 Ib. 7 re 6, 866, 834 
23 @heese factoryi2s...scccc5en).. lb. 54,574,856} 97,418,855] 220,833,269 
5,457,486 9,741,886] 22,221,430 
24 Butter, creamery....:.......:.. lb. 1,365,912 3, 654,364 36,066, 739 
$ 341,478 913,591 7, 240,972 
20 ES Uther e CLaleygeneater ayes. 12 lb. 102,545,169} 111,577,210} 105,343,076 
$ see me 21,384, 644 
26 Other dairy products!3.......... $ nif 15, 623, 907 
Total Values, Dairy Products... $ 22,743, 939 30,315,214 66, 470, 953 
Forestry— 
%7| Primary forest production......... $ 
28| - Lumber production.......... M ft. ee 
29| Total sawmill products............ $ 
30; Pulp and paper products........... 
31} Exports of wood, wood products 
and ‘paper $26 epee mn. hee Se 25,351,085} 33,099,915 


56,334, 695 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
4 All types of educational institutions. : 
spent by Federal Government on education of veterans. 


2 Year ended Sept. 30. 


other field crops, e.g., rye and flaxseed, not included above. 


31886 figures; first year available. 
6 Excluding $29,000,000 


5 Ordinary and technical day schools. 
7 Figures for the decennial census years 1871-1921 
are for the next preceding years; those for 1871 are for the four original provinces only. 

10 On farms only. 


8Cwt. 


9 Includes 


1 Figures for 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1946 1947 19481 
16, 169 31,542 36,059 53, 125 42,646 46,939 44,056 41,632) 1 
155,376 327,778 377, 706 431, 203 547, 556 659, 672 752, 458 876, 645) 2 
1, 880, 805 2,264, 106 2,189, 450 2, 236,342 2,131,391) 2,513,528 2,542, 130 3 
1,349, 256 1,801, 955 1,832,357 1, 870, 563 1,802,300} 1,799,316") 1,847,594 4 
56, 607 , 246 71, 701 74,549 75,308 76, 808 96, 305 5 
112,976,543] 144,748,823] 114,685,037] 122,974,590) 129,817,268] 250,000,000 | 290, 107, 000° 6 
140, 887,903} 163,119, 231 174, 673, 535 7 
70,769,548) 85,733,309 92,385, 920 8 
1,386, 126,000) 836, 441,000|1,067, 555, 000) 1, 224, 616, 000)1, 432, 601, 000 9 
926,508,411} 321,325,000} 219,218,000} 520,623,000} 314,825,000} 413,725,000 | 341,758,000"| 393,345, 000/10 
374,178,601] 123,550,000} 205,327,000} 282,151,000} 171,875,000} 631,079,000"| 526,740,000"| 624, 160,000 
364,989,218| 328,278,000] 271,778,000} 384,407,000} 305,575,000} 371,069,000 | 278,670,000"| 358, 807,000/11 
180,989,587| 77,970,000] 116,267,000] 114,843,000] 125,920,000] 213,786,000") 226,947,000") 253,915, 000 
42,956,049] 67,382,600} . 71,922,000] 103,147,000} 110,566,000] 148,887,000 | 141,372,000"| 155,018, 000/12 
33,514,070| 17,465,000} 49,512,000} 35,424,000} 47,651,000} 114,670,000") 155,759,000") 145,512,000 
10, 822, 278 5,449, 000 6, 083 , 000 8,097,000} 12,036,000] 10,661,000 6, 682,000 12,417, 000)18 
7,081, 140 2,274,000 4,258,000 4,453 , 000 8,599,000} 11,269,000 | 12,506,000"| 16,369,000 
62,230,052} 52,305,0008} 39,614,0008| 36,390,0008| 39,052,000% 47,963,000%| 45, 114, 0008 55,260,0008|14 
44,635,547| 22,359,000] 45,125,000] 41,065,000} 48,274,000} 82,721,000 | 99,362,000") 82,445,000 
8,829,915| 14,539,600] 13,803,000] 13,377,000) 12,632,000) 14,373,000 | 16,193,000 16,073, 000) 15 
174,110,386] 110,110,000) 105,703,000) 112,305,000 158,723,000} 183,974,000 | 251,154,000") 248,346,000 
47,553,418] 58,862,305} 58,146,850] 59,224,600] 56,788,400) 59,642,000 | 60,774,000") 61,218, 000 
612,300,400) 685,839, 000 


933,045, 936 


435, 966, 400 


683 , 889, 000)1,424,417,000" 


1,531,046,000° 


1, 673, 766, 000 


3,451, 800 3,113, 900 2,877,500 2, 824,340 2,788,800}  .2,200,000 2,032,000 1,905, 000}16 
414,808,000} 205,087,000] 206,990,000} 189,768,000] 184,461,000] 165,076,000) 158,375,000) 147,387,000 

3,086, 700 3,371,900 3, 805, 400 3, 873, 500 3, 623, 900 3,711,000 3,697,000 3,701, 000)17 
188,518,000] 160,655,000] 139,916,000] 179,807,000} 191,085,000} 410,190,000} 431,942,000 


5, 282, 800 4,601, 100 5, 023, 600 4,601, 100 4,893, 400 5,954, 000 6,021,000 5, 770, 000/18 
146,567,000| 94,952,000] 114,126,000} 151,087,000} 138,308,000} 327,394,000} 368,029,000} 425,976,000 

3, 200, 500 3, 627,100 3,159, 400 3,365, 800 2,840, 100 2,942,000 2,707,000 2,251, 000)1 
20,675,000} 19,680,000} 17,064,000} 22,511,000} 17,039,000} 29,560,000) 30,099,000) 28,656,000 


3,324,300 
35, 869, 000 


844, 452, 000 


11,897,545 
162,117,000" 
28,710,000" 
128,745,000 


4,699, 800 
33, 288, 000 
65, 468, 000 
45, 138,000 


558, 800, 000 


14,339, 686 
113, 956, 639 
12, 824, 695 
225,955, 246 


563 , 806, 000 


15, 122, 426 
119, 123, 483 
15,565, 813 
250,931,777 


648, 845, 700 


61,139, 800 
46,459, 700 


15,781, 104 
125, 475,359 
15,311, 782 
267, 612,546 


6,081, 400 
54,912, 000 
63, 471,000 
27,412,000 


80, 835, 000 
83,979, 000 


5,473, 000 
134, 035,000 
88, 264, 000 
97,947, 000 


140, 276, 000 


16,549, 902 
151,866, 000° 
24, 737,037 
285, 848, 196 


16, 955, 553 


148, 884, 000 
36, 528, 000 
271,491,000 


17, 240, 788" 
124, 831,000" 
35, 115,000" 
290, 952,000" 


 48,135,000"| 50,198,878] 57,662,160} 61,748,399} 93,199,557} 105,450,000} 152,939,000" 189, 883 , 000 
107,379,0007| 98,590,000] 95,405,000} 87,459,000"| 82,796,000} 54,225,000} 56, 295, 000 62, 843 , 000/25 
35,307,0007| 20,098,000] 17,645,000} 16,140,000"| 24,373,000} 21,144,000) 28,018,000" 41, 008, 000 
110,623,0007| 109,262,600"| 107,606,628] 123,671,635"| 159,363,878] 260,517,000} 316, 115,000" 356, 957, 000|26 


222,775,000" 


168, 054, 024 
2,869,307 


192.384, 173 


141, 123, 930 
2,497, 553 


198,479, 601 


134, 804, 228 
3,412,151 


301, 673,472 


423, 639, 000 


532, 187,000" 


213, 163,089 
4,941,084 


413, 269,314 
5,083, 280 


519, 804, 128 
5, 877,901 


82,448,585| 45,977,843] 61,965,540) 78,331,839] 129,287,703) 230,189,699) 322,048,356 
116,891,191] 62,769,253} 80,343,291] 100,132,597} 163,412,292} 287,910,057} 402, 133, 298 = 29 
151,003,165} 174,733,954} 185,144,603} 208,152,295} 334,429,175} 527,814,916} 706,971,628 825, 857, 664/30 


284,561,478 


185,493,491 


210,206, 707 


242,541,043 


387, 113, 232 


625,591, 155 


886,192,034] 953,673, 527/31 


the decennial census years 1881-1921 are for the next preceding years. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 values 
only were given of factory butter and cheese; quantities have been calculated by reckoning cheese at 10 cents per Ib. 
and butter at 25 cents per lb. 12 Data shown for 1946-48 represent cheddar and other cheese made from whole 
milk; prior to 1942 the figures include other cheese for Quebec only. 18 Prior to 1921 this item does not include 
skim milk and buttermilk. 14 Fiscal years prior to 1931. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA~—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Furs— 
TSPelissaken ates hace aoe tak cree pe 
2| Value of animals on fur farms..... $ 
B|Bisheries Seco e bcc ccs fede ese $ 7,573,199] 15,817,162 18,977,874] 25,737,153] 34,667,872 
Mineral Production— 
BNE GOLAE Seerctgs oe arch Pe hos oe oh ne OZ. 105, 187 63,524 45,018 1,167,216 473,159 
$ 2,174,412 156313.158 930,614) 24,128,503 9,781,077 
Dl ILVEL ore eee en Ce ae OZ. mA 355,0833 414, 523 5,539, 192 32,559,044 
$ 347,2718 409, 549 3, 265,354 17,355, 272 
Gilt Capper. Gate boo auton ae ents lb. 3,260,4248 9,529,401 37, 827, 019 55, 648, 011 
$ 366, 7988 1, 226, 703 6,096,581 6, 886,998 
A ae ICA S Sare eR ey et ee..t7 Oe arn ke lb. 204,8003 88, 665 51,900,958 23, 784, 969 
$ 9,216 3,857 2,249,387 827,717 
fo 1/3s YIN ATO Ore iene ot Meee cae mR aon Mea ie 2 lb. Aid a 788,0004 1,877,479 
$ a %, 36,0114 108, 105 
OPE Niielccligne: tok cherie te. be Meer e as lb 830,4775 4,035,347 9,189,047} 34,098,744 
$ 498 2865 2,421,208 4,594, 523 10, 229, 623 
LO wRigironh, e-5., wate ae ees ieee long ton >. 22,1678 21,331 244,979 819, 228 
TiitRCOe ae: A Rear short ton 1,063,742? 1,537,106 3,577, 749 6, 486,325 11,323,388 
1,763 4237 2,688,621 7,019, 425 12,699,243) .26, 467,646 
PS eNaturalicas: ear Goce. be M cu. ft. ae ae oy Be . 
$ es 150,0008 339,476 1,917, 678 
Ties Petroleum; crude. ...... sence bbl. 368,987 755, 298 622,392 291,092 
$ fe 1,010,211 1,008, 275 357,073 
TAD CAS DeStOStm.x 6: Res tie short ton 9,279 40,217 127,414 
$ * 999, 878 1, 259, 759 2,943,108 
VGiteGement: 2 ares: . ee bbl. 69,8438 93,479 450,394 5, 692,915 
$ 81,9098 108, 561 660, 030 7, 644, 537 
Totals, Mineral Production?..... $ 10, 221,25510 18,976,616} 65,797,911} 103,220,994 
Central Electric Stations— 
AGE’ PowershOuses:fea.jcc eo bch esae No. L480 58 266 
Mim Capitalimvestedywes.. 6. Acme $ AS diel 11,891,025} 110,838,746 
Isi@Rower generated. tenes. . eee 000 kwh. ‘3 Bos tie 
19|>*Customers. SVs. 2 See ee No. 
Water Power— 
20| Turbine h.p. installed............. No. é 71, 219 238, 902 1,363, 134 
- |Manufactures— 
21h ZHI ployeess. anaes. ee ee No. 187,942 254, 935 369,595 339,173 515, 203 
alee CApieal se... Meee ee... oe ee $ 77,964,020} 165,302,623) 353,213,000! 446,916, 487/1, 247,583,609 - 
Dol AOadlaniesand wages: wee. ..eue sce. $ 40,851,009 59,429,002} 100,415,350} 113,249,350} 241,008,416 
24 ees of materials used in.,...... $ 124,907,846] 179,918,593] 250,759,292) 266,527,858} 601,509,018 
roducts— 
25 GOSS hed Cs Rees fg reas $ 221,617,773) 309,676,068) 469,847,886] 481,053,375]1, 165,975, 639 
26 IN GUE re Re ORs Fee es hey oe $ 96,709,927] 129,757,475} 219,088,594) 214,525,517) 564,466, 621 
Construction— 
27| Values of contracts awarded....... $ 345, 425, 000 
Steam Railways— 
Miles imroperation. sas. 1.cacecs se No. 2,695 Goal 13,838 18, 140 25,400 
eon Capital pit eit eke peek Nas oe $ 257,035,18818] 284,419,293] 632,061,440} 816,110, 837)1, 528, 689, 201 
30) aPassencensi 0 eee eae le kc ee No. 5,190,4164 6, 943, 671 13, 222,568 18,385, 722 37,097, 718 
BD pod sbtertia sync \ Aen ae hae Ni) ton 5,670,836" 12,065,323 21,753,021 36,999,371 79, 884, 282 
So] MATES ia See ene NSAP st $ 19,470,53914 27,987, 509 48,192,099 72,898,749] 188,733,494 
SS aM XpPanses ns ey, fake howe lead os $ 15,775,532" 20,121,418 34, 960, 449 50,368,726} 131,034,785 
Electric Railways— 
34| Miles in operation................. No. 553 1, 224- 
Bal DC eate Caen ate ee ow asics $ ¥S 111, 532,347 
SGliethassengers =. ted Me sec ee elke No. 120,934,656} 426,296,792 
Silk carere hoe, Awana ae Maes, Sa" ton 7,926 1, 228, 362 
38 Earnings Sede atin ee CRE IO $ 5, 768, 283 20,356, 952 
SOlfy Bxpensesa. cee cae eke le $ 3,435, 162 12,096, 134 
Road Transportation— 
40| Highways, total mileages!®........ No. 
41} Capital expenditure on!6........... $ a3 
42| Motor-vehicles registered......... No. 21,783 
43} Total provincial revenue from 
licences and operation.......... 
2 As from 1932 the ae include exchange equalization. 3 1887. 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
4 1898. 5 1889. 

10 1886. 
of the number of employees. 
shown for census years prior to 1921 are for the preceding year. 


6 Short tons. 7 1874. 8 189 9 Includes other items not specified. 
The statistics of manufactures in 1871, 1881 ae 1891 include all establishments irrespective 
From 1901, statistics are for establishments with five hands or over. The figures 
From 1922, statistics are exclusive of construction 
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"497, 399, 7612, 587, 566, 990 


612,071, 434 


1921 1931 1936 1939 1941 1946 1947 19481 
2,936, 407 4,060, 356 4,596, 713 6, 492, 222 7,257,337 7,593,416} 7,486,914 7,952,146) 1 
10,151,594) 11,803,217) 15,464,883) 14,286,937) 21,123,161} 43,870,541} 26,349,9977| 32,232,992 
5,977,545 8, 497, 237 9, 838, 280 6,920, 464 7,928,971) 16,335,287} 14,115,949r ar 2 
34,931,935} 30,517,306} 39,165,055} 40,075,922) 62,258,997) 121,124,733") 123,900,303") 189,776,920) 3 
926,329 2,693, 892 3, 748, 028 5,094,379 5,345,179 2,832,554)  3,070,221+ 3,495,403) 4 
19,148,920} 58,093,396] 131,293,421) 184,115,951} 205,789,392} 104,096,359) 107,457,735"| 122,339,105 
13,543,198} 20,562,247) 18,334,487) 23,163,629} 21,754,408) 12,544,100) 12,504,018"| 15,642,149) 5 
8,485,355 6, 141, 943 8, 273, 804 9,378,490 8,323,454) 10,493,139}  9,002,893"| 11,731,613 
47,620,820} 292,304,390} 421,027,732} 608,825,570} 643,316,713] 367,936,875) 451,723,093"; 479,759,756) 6 
5,953,555 24/114, 065 39,514,101} 60,934,859} 64,407,497) 46,632,093) 91,541,888"| 107,111,669 
66,679,592} 267,342,482) 383,180,909} 388,569,550} 460,167,005) 353,973,776) 323,336,687"| 336,636,058] 7 
3, 828, 742 7,260,183) 14,993,869} 12,313,768} 15,470,815) 23,893,230} 44,200,124") 60,729,144 
53,089,356} 237,245,451] 333,182,736) 394,533,860} 512,381,636] 470,620,360) 415,725,826"| 464,189,141) 8 
2,471,310 6,059,249} 11,045,007) 12,108,244) 17,477,337) 36,755,450] 46,686,010"| 64,661,547 
19,293,060) 65,666,320} 169,739,393) 226,105,865) 282,258,235) 192,124,537) 237,251,496"| 257,741,704! 9 
6,752,571} 15,267,453) 43,876,525) 50,920,305) 68,656,795} 45,385,155) 70,650,764"| 85, 615,175 
593 , 829 0,038 678, 231 5, 731 1,528,0536 1,406,2525|  1,962,8486r 2,120,9095|10 
15,057,493] 12,243,211) 15,229,182) 48,676,990) 18,225,921] 17,811,747"| 15,868,866") 18,449,689|11 
72,451,656} 41,207,682} 45,701,934} 15,692,698} 58,059,630) 75,820,159") 77,474,954") 106,684,008 
14,077,601) 25,874,723} 28,113,348] 35,185,146} 43,495,353) 47,900,484) 52,656,567") 56,636, 951/12 
4,594, 164 9,026,754) 10,762,243) 12,507,307) 12,665,116) 12,165,050) 13,429,558"| 14,608,689 
187,541 1,542,573 1,500,374 7,826,301) 10,133, 838 7,585,555} 7,692,4927| 12,098, 166/18 
641, 533 4,211,674 3,421, 767 9,846,352) 14,415,096} 14,989,052) 19,575,682"| 36,858,959 
92,761 164, 296 301, 287 364,472 477, 846 8,181 661, 8217 707, 843}14 
4,906, 230 4, 812, 886 9,958,183) — 15,859,212) 21,468,840) 25,240,562) 33,005,748"| 41,318,118 
5,752,885} 10,161,658 4,508,718 5,731, 264 8,368,711} 11,560,483) 11,936,245") 14,127, 123)15 
14,195,143) 15,826,243 6,908, 192 8,511,211} 13,063,588} 20,122,503} 21,968,909} 28,264,987 
171,923,342}. 230,434,726] 361,919,372) 474,602,059} 560,241,290} 502,816,251) 644, 869,975"| 820,248, 865 
510 559 561 611 07 600 607 16 
484, 669, 451)1, 229,988, 951/1, 483, 116, 649|1, 564, 603, 211/1, 641, 460, 451 ae re 17 
5,614,132} 16,330,867} 25,402,282) 28,338,030} 33,317,663] 41,736,987; 43,424,799 18 
~ 973,212 1,632,792 1,740,793 1,941,663 2,081, 270 2,476, 830 2,643,327 19 
2,754, 157 6, 666,337 7,945,590 8, 289, 212 8,845,038} 10,312,123] 10,490,923)  10,870,718)20 
438,555 528, 640 594,359 658, 114 961,178 1,058, 156 1,131,750 1,162, 000)21 
» 2,697, 858, 073/3, 705, 701, 893)/3, 271, 263, 531]3, 647,024, 449/4, 905, 503, 966 22 


737, 811, 153|1, 264, 862, 643/1, 740, 687, 254|2, 085, 925, 966|2, 397, 000, 000/23 
1,365, 292 885 1, 221,911,982 1,624, 213,996 1, 836, 159,375|3, 296, 547, 019/4, 358, 234, 7665, 534, 280, 0019/6, 490, 000, 000/24 


2,488, 987, 148]2,555,126,44812/3 002,403,81412|3 ,474,783,52812| 6,076,308, 12412) 8,035,692,471!2/10,081,026,58012/11,800,887,000!2/25 
1,128, 694, 263) 1,252,017, 24812|1,289,592,67212| 1,531,051,90112/2,605,119,78812/3,467,004,98012| 4,292,055, 80212/4,956,000,000!2|26 


~ 240,133,300) 315,482,000) 162,588,000) 187,178,500) 393,991,300) 663,355,100) 718,137,100) 954,082, 400 a4 
39,191 42,280 42,552 42,637 42,441) - 42,335 42,322 42, 248/28 
oe 687, 636/4, 232,022, 088)4, 487, 605,511 3,367, 702, 730|/3, 397, 488, 564/3, 290, 597, 847 3,308, 617, 891/38, 250, 339, 504/29 
,793,251|* 26,396,812} 20,497,616) 20,482,296] 29,779,241] 43,405,177) 40,941,387) 38,279,981/30 
83,730, $201 74,129,69415 75,846,5661 84,631, 12215 116,808,09115 139,256, 12515 152,855,82015 154,932, 80418 31 
458,008,891) 358,549,382} 334,768,557| 367,179,095) 538,291,947| 718,501,764) 785,177,920} 875,832, 290/32 
422,581,205) 321,025,588) 283,345,968] 304,373,285) 403,733,542) 623,529,472) 690,821,047} 808,126, 455/33 
1,680 1,379 1, 247 1,083 1,028 1,004 895 779|34 
177,187,436) 215,818,096} 205,062,353) 204,581,406) 193,532,914) 167,698,852) 172,162,472} 168,830, 761/35 
719,305,441} 720,468,361} 614,890,897) 632,533,152) 795,170,569/1, 344,916, 773/1,323, 723, 782|1,309, 565, 795/36 
2, 282, 292 1,977,441 2,265, 023 2,313,748 3,265,449 3,506, 805 3,655, 278 4,050, 111/87 
44,536,832] 49,088,310} 41,391,927) 42,864,150) 55,334,647} 87,515,721} 86,519,712)  89,310,215/38 
35,945,316] 35,367,068! 28,807,311] 29,605,328) 37,030,823} 75,550,821} 81,787,723) 88,024, 727/39 

= 378,094 410,448 497,707 561, 489 553,370 554,491 40 

$e 66,250,229} 34,966,916) 62,577,241) 37,237,954; 80,589,053) 124,863,912 53 41 

464, 805 1; 200, 668 1,240, 124 1,439, 245 1,572,784 1,622,463 1, 835, 959 2,035, 352) 42 
42,231,027} 61,026,358) 79,915,560} 91,139,300; 87,450,942) 157,075,644) 175,618,381/43 


hand trades, repair and custom work. Figures for 1931-48 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in 
earlier years. 12 Since 1924 the net value of production is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel and 
electricity as well as the cost of materials from the gross value of the products. 13 1876. 14 1875. 
16 Duplication eliminated. 16 Fiscal years. 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
pete eee ee Sieg ae a ed | bes BS SG 
Canals— 
1) * Passengers carried ...... 72.0.5... No. 100,377 118, 136 146, 336 190, 428 304, 904 
ay Ereight; -. beam Ork ets. 2 ans Bre ton 3,955, 621 2, 853, 230 2,902,526 5,665,259] 38,030,353 
Shipping— 
3} Vessels on the registry............ No 7,394 7,015 6, 697 8,088 
ton 1,310, 896 1,005,475 666, 276 770, 446 
Sea-Going—23 
4 Bnvored MOE TAG Gy. walt eb ton 2,521,573 4,032,946 5, 273,935 7,514, 732 11,919,339 
5 Cleared “Sate aa |. Sie rere a 2,594, 460 4,071,391 5,421, 261 7,028,330 10,377, 847 
6 LOGIT LAR ret oo. eee sf 5,116, 033 8,104,337 10, 695, 196 14, 543, 062 22,297,186 
Inland International—2,3 
7 CCROd oeede othr Hit ae ae ton 4,055,198 2,934, 503 4,098, 434 5, 720,575 13, 286, 102 
8 Glomreds eras sete. ler eck & es 3,954, 797 2,763, 592 4,009,018 5, 766,171 11, 846, 257 
9 PPiStalan tr teat tr eis = 8,009,995 5, 698,095 8,107,452 11, 486, 746 25, 132,359 
Coastwise—2 
10 Uo eS os Rr) = ee een ton 7, 664, 863 12, 835, 774 17, 927,959 34, 280, 669 
11 OIDAEOU ere tae Ree. Laert y ss 7,451,903 12, 150, 356 16,516, 837 32,347, 265. 
12 MOtalse is ens eae eS 15,116,766} 24,986, 130 34,444,796] 66, 627,934 
Air Transportation— 
ES Ter NEES eAG wii Gem ih eo - idee coeliag No. 4 
14) Passenger miles:..7..........0.... te 
15}e-Ereight carried. 14.55. . 2s lb. 
IGE Mall carried @s-004 3. Daa 8 bs 
Communications— 
17; Telegraphs, Govt., miles of line... No. 1,947 2,699 5, 744 8, 446 
18) Telegraphs, other, miles of limewte. i<¢ a 27,866 30,194 33,905 
19| Telephones............. he ate s 63, 192 802, 7596 
20/ ‘Telephones, employees’........._. : ae 10, 4256 
21 adio receiving licences...,...... te & 
Post Office— 
onl, *ECOVERTICS, Gime eka. ae = $ 803 , 637 1,344,970 2,515, 824 3,421, 192 9, 146, 952 
eal: Wxpenditures ©. oo. iu. . ss) sc 0d inc. $ 994, 876 1,876, 658 3, 161,676 3, 837,376 7,954,223 
*4| Money orders issued.............. $ 4,546, 434 dg (20212 12,478,178 17,956, 258 70, 614, 862 | 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Wholesale—s 
25 Establishments................. No. 
26 Himployoos ech, er. io 
27 Net sales <e u@iie.etcun le nu $ 
a8\> Retail—Stores®, 22... )5 8 No. 
29 Employees, full-time..........__ .: 
30 Ol-Salestie Ans en f Pie en hi $ 
Retail Services—8 
31 Hstablishiments 0 .s06 6.05) 2, No 
32 Employees, full-time.......... i 
33 ECCI p ise AOE, bee Gin) $ 
34/Commercial Failures.............. No. 1,861 1,341 1,332 @; 
ol NLasioilipies mie, fNe ere re ree $ 16,723,939] 10,811,671 13,491,196 
Foreign Trade— 
OG EE porte em et $ 57, 630, 024 83, 944, 701 88,671,738] 177,431,386 274,316, 553 
SAPALMIpONta Le uce kD BEd co! $ 84, 214,388 90,488,329] 111,533,954 177,930,919} 452, 724, 603 
Totals, Foreign Tradet......... $ 141,844,412} 174,433,030 200, 205,692] 355,362,305 727,041,156 
38} Total exports to Commonwealthu $ ms ae 47,137,203] 100,748,097 148, 967, 442 
39 xports to United Kingdom"... .. $ 21, 733,556 42,637, 219 43 , 243, 784 92,857,525] 132,156,924 
40 otal imports from Common- 
WES 4 am mi Ss 8. ts os $ ae a 44 337,052 46,653,228} 129, 467,647 
41| Imports from United Kingdom",, ¢ 48,498, 202 42,885,142 42,018, 943 42,820,334} 109,934,753 
42) Exports to United States!......_” $ 29,164,358 34,038, 431 37, 743 , 420 67,983,673] 104,115,823 
43) Imports from United States4.._ |” $ 27,185,586} 36,338,701 52,033,477] 107,377,906 275, 824, 265 
Exports, Domestic, ry Cuter Irems—l4 
44 Wilea te tae ee ks Gk bu. 1,748,977 2,523, 673 2,108, 216 9,739,758} 45,802,115 
1,981,917 2,593, 820 1,583, 084 6, 871, 939 45,521, 134 
45 Wheat fourseere ss or ee bbl 306, 339 439, 728 296, 784 1,118, 700 3,049,046 
1,609, 849 2,173,108} . 1,388,578 4,015, 226 13, 854,790 
1 Figures are subject to revision. ® Fiscal year figures prior to 1941, 3JIn foreign service, which 
includes sea-going and inland international after 1936. 4 Excludes non-commercial. 5 Prior to 
1941 Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission was not included. 6 As at June 30. 


7 Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan, 8 Census figures for calendar years 1930 and 1941, respectively, 
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230, 129 
9,407,021 


- 12,516,503 
12, 400, 226 
24,916,729 


— 14,828,454 
14,903, 447 
29,731,901 


26,331,119 
24, 661, 262 
173, 523 , 322 


2,45110 
73,299, 11119 


800, 149, 296 
799, 478, 483 


126, 633 
16, 189,074 


8, 966 
1,484, 423 


28,064, 762 
26,535,387 
54, 600, 149 


470,461 


9,300 

43, 928 
1,364, 200 
23, 825 
523, 100 


30,416, 107 
36, 292, 604 
167,749,651 


2,56310 
52,987,55410 


587,653, 440 


628,098,386 


59, 855 
21,468, 816 


84,794,977 


7,100, 401 
9,653,196 
22,947,105 
1,161,069 


32, 507, 888 
30, 100, 102 
121, 810, 839 


1,238 
11,314,000 


937, 824, 933 
635, 190, 844 


62,790 
23,391,077 


8,419 
1, 287,365 
31,353, 871 


32,044, 242 
63,398, 113 


13, 421, 245 
15,008, 129 
28,429,374 


45,386, 457 
43, 183, 652 
88,570, 109 


10,969, 271 
26, 107, 750 
21, 253,364 

1,900,347 


1, 223, 502 


35, 288, 220 
35,456, 181 
145, 204, 787 


1,299 


11, 635,000 


100, 092 
23, 453, 367 


48,107, 158 
46, 433,320 
94,540,478 


12,508,390 
56, 723,714 
16,559, 611 
3,411,971 


49,271 
62,781 

254, 678, 000 
882 

6,959, 000 


79, 298 
18, 654, 919 


45,559,014 
41,218, 108 
86,777, 122 


28,411,993 
215, 747,981 
25, 226, 986 

5, 930,338 


1,754,351 


68, 635, 559 
57,729, 646 
290, 933, 503 


130 
4,003,000 


76, 080 
21,537,191 


51,823,502 
47,018,417 
98, 841,919 


36,032,5694 
257,945,3854 
34,241 ,3784 

6,965,895 


72,986,624 
64,213,050 
329,557,703" 


304 
7, 228,000 


39, 443,055 
44,329,334 
83, 772,389 


52, 453 , 382 


38,334,1014 
342,685,2304 


wemet Hoe 


10 


14 


924, 926, 104]1, 621,003, 175}2, 312, 215, 301|2, 774, 902, 355/3, 075, 438, 085/36 
751,055, 53411, 448, 791, 650]1, 927,279, 402|2, 573, 944, 125|2, 636, 945, 352/37 


1,599, 627, 779]1, 215, 751, 826/1, 573,015, 777|1, 675, 981, 638)3, 069, 794, 825 


403, 452, 219 
“312, 844, 871 


266 , 002, 688 
_ 213,973,562 
542,322,967 
856, 176, 820 


129,215, 157 
310, 952, 138 

6,017,082 
66,520, 490 


§ Estimated on basis of intercensal survey. 


219,781, 406 
170,597, 455 


151,999, 922 


393,775, 289 


194, 825, 612 
117, 871, 254 

5, 697, 224 
20, 207,319 


479, 646,028 
395; 351, 950 


189,319,021 
122,971, 264 
333,916,949 
369, 141,513 


243, 041, 530 
226,913, 763 

4,850,071 
20, 638,718 


430, 806, 546 
328, 099, 242 


188, 900, 276 
114,007, 409 


380,392, 047 


162,904,586 
109, 050, 542 
5,342,172 


16,378,301 


12 Exports of domestic merchandise only. 
years 1921 and prior years; calendar years 1931-48. 


878,640, 907 
658, 228, 354 


359, 942,070 
219,418, 957 
599, 713, 463 


196, 646,340 
161, 856,075 
11,439,191 
44, 807,353 


4,239,494, 703|5, 348, 846, 480|5, 712,383,437 


904, 700, 873]1, 168, 501, 085}1, 032,391, 006/38 
751,198,395] 686,914, 277/39 


354,393, 855| 504,113, 878/40 


597,506, 175 
340, 500, 712 


201, 433, 220 


189,369, 855 


299, 502, 200 


887, 940, 676] 1, 034, 226, 394/1, 500, 986, 721 
496, 898, 4661, 004, 498, 152] 1, 405, 296, 699|1, 974, 679, 178]1, 805, 762, 785) 43 


157,529,350 


160, 426, 359 


250,305,507) 265, 200, 441 


14, 984, 287 
126, 733,077 


10 Includes Newfoundland. 5 
13 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 


18,081, 882 
196,578, 113 


125, 150, 839 


135, 640, 729 
243 , 023,370 
12,378, 066 


41 


44 
45 


1 Fiscal years prior to 1921. 
4 Fiscal 
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Item 


Foreign Trade—concluded 


—concluded2 
1 CNRS IOS Detect tanta. a Here We ving at 
2 Hay ee ees oo ae, doe 
3 Bacon, hams, shoulders and ewt. 
sides. 
4 UG bOT |, Cemne oe yk | Oe ee a 
5 CHEESE Aacec ry trace Se en Soke 
6 PULL DIA: Heated, ast cake Toe 
7 COP pers, berhn Man asl. pact a 
8 NIGKel: nate snat. waco center ee 
9 Ga Sen! porter ae CoN ea 
10 INDOORS LOS et: cerns. ee eee. 
11 SVOO0 DUN fa d.o3...'. Sak fe oe 
12 Newaprintapaper. «ives uueeslce 
Exrorts, Domestic, By CLASSES—2 
13 Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres and wood)........ 
14 Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres)... . 
15 Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
neta ..5 bias sie ete. os Lhe Se ae 
16 Wood, wood products and paper.. 
17 Tron and its products............ 
18 Non-ferrous metals and their 
MO DVOCUCES:. ere ae eee ee 
19 Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... 
20 Chemicals and allied products... 
21 All other commodities.......... 
Totals, Exports, Domestic. .., 
Imports FoR Consumprion—2 
22 Vegetable products (except chem- 
icals, fibres and wood)........ 
23 Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres)... . 
24 ibres, textiles and_ textile 
prodileiaw eee - , Beay es, oe 
20 Wood, wood products and paper... 
26 Iron and its products............ 
27 Non-ferrous metals and their 
PrOductsep ese. sob ee ese ves 
28 Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... 
29 Chemicals and allied products. . . 
30 All other commodities.......... 


LOCUS mL IDOrtSe, +. e%.. cc... 


Federal Finance— 
Customs revenues...:............ 
Hixcisesrevenues:,...........<..... 
War-tax Tevenues. 23. seks secon hs 

Incomertax. ps... 


Riker'aite [ais oFeiete tena ele teus' © 
see ewes 
tee ee 
eRe were (0 80h 'o,0 Te lem a «eee ele 


1 Figures are subject to revision. 
fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. 


Exports, Domestic, ry Curr Items 
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1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
42,386] 2,926,532 260,569] 8,155,063] 5, 431, 6 
231,227] 1, 191,873 129,917/ 2,490,521] 2/144’ &% 
23, 487 168,381 65, 083 252,977 326, 1: 
290,217] 1,813, 208 559,489] 2,097,882] 2,723 
103,444 103,547 75,542| 1,055, 495 598, 74 
1,018,918 758,334 628,469] 11,778,446] 8,526.48 
15,439,266] 17,649,491] 3,768,101] 16,335,528] 3. 142’ 6s 
3,065,234]  3,573/034 602,175] 3,295, 663 744, 2§ 
8,271,439] 49, 255,523}. 106,202,140] 195,926,397] 181,895'79 
1,109,906) 5,510,443} 9,508,800] 20,696,951] 20,739 5¢ 
2 i - 4,022,019} 33,731, 01 
595, 261 34,494 238,367| 2,420,750] 17,269.16 
6,246,000; 39,604,000} 10,994,498] 26,345,776] 55,005.34 
120, 121 150, 412 505,196] 2,659,261] 5,575.07 
x: “ 5,352,043] 9,537,558] 34.767.59 
a) Y 240, 499 958,365, 3,842.33 
318,287] 420,055 833,684] 1,888,538] 2,315.17 
662,451)" 1,123,091) 2,916,465} 5,307,060] 6, 014,09 
e 4h. 7,022 26,715 69,82 
513, 909 864,573] 2,076,47 
- 6,588, 65. 
280,619} 1,937,207] . 5,715.53) 
; 3,092, 43 
13,742,557] 25,541,567; 84,368, 4%, 
36,399,140] 68,465,332| 69, 693, 26 
872,628] 1,880,539] 1,818, 931 
25,351,085} 33,099,915] 56,334, 69! 
556,527|  3,778,897| 9. 884.34 
| 
1,618,955) 33,395,096] 34,000, 99¢ 
3,988,584, 7,356,444] 10,038, 493 
851, 211 791,855] 3,088, 84¢ 
5,291,051; 3,121,741 5.088564 
57, 630,024] 83,944,701] 88,671,738} 177,431,386] 274,316,553 
| 
24,212,140] 38,036,146] 79,214,041 
8,080,862] 14,022,896] 30,671,908 
28,670,141] 37,284,752] 87,916,282 
5,203,490] 8,196,901] 26,851.936. 
15,142,615} 29,955,936] 91.968, 180 
3,810,626] 7,167,318] 27,579,572 
14,139,024] 21,255,403] 53,430,475 
3,697,810| 5,684,999] _ 12,471,730 
8,577,246] 16,326,568] 42, 620.479 
84,214,388] 90,488,329} 111,533,954] 177,930,919] 452,724, 603. 
11,841,105] 18,406,092] 23,305,218} 28,293,930] 71, 888,089 
4,295,945] 5,343,022} 6, 914,850] 10,318,266] 16, 869, 837 
16,320,369} 23,942,139] 30,230,068} 38,612,196] 88, 707.926 
6: 


4-42 
19,335,561 
5-24 
19, 293, 478 


5-54 
29, 635, 298 
6-85 
33,796, 643 


“98 
40,793, 208 


“19 
52,514, 701 
9-78 

57, 982, 866 


12-3] | 
117,780,409 | 
‘16-348 
122, 861,250 | 


® Fiscal years 1921 and prior years; calendar years 1931-48, 


3 Copper, 


¢ ad 
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B37, 146, 722 


16, 501, 478 

154, 152 
12, 255, 793 
14,363,006 
71,552, 037 


482,140,444 


188,359, 937| 


18, 783, 884 
284,561,478 
76,500, 741 


£32, 389, 669 


a 


1,189, 163,701 
259,431, 110 
~ 61,722,390 
243, 608, 342 
57,449, 384 
245, 625, 703 
55,651,319 
206,095, 113 
37,887,449 

72,688, 072 


ess 


163,266, 804 
37, 118, 367 
168,385,327 
~ 46,381, 824 
38,114,539 
~ 368,770, 498 


41-96 
4, 202,185 
9-64 
528,302,513 


34:3 
440,008, 855 


33:7 
532,585,555 


502, 171,354 
44-3 


244-84 


1931 1936 1939 1941 1946 1947 19481 
11,177,072 8,488,040) 12,115,598 7,691,664] 30,243,197} 12,834,904) 25,345,036) 1 
3,767,918 3,136, 891 4,142,375 3,295,148} 23,108,066] 12,388,641; 22,559, 860 
89, 056 127,996 94,191 33,412 208,076 167, 246 135,813] 2 
839, 278 989,557 773, 782 391, 605 3,318, 492 3,131, 256 2,904, 416 
127, 752 1,580, 496 1, 878, 251 4,646, 140 2,892,916 2,357, 892 2,047,307) 3 
2,035,382} 25,957,012} 32,656,049} 77,494,498 66,388,591] 62,081,160) 69,960,452 
10, 680, 500 5,128,800} 12,398,600 1,481, 800 4,509,400 3,107, 100 882,200] 4 
2,329, 853 1,178,916 2,673, 765 493,525 2,003 , 302 1,597,095 625, 212 
84,788,400]  81,890,300]° 90,944,800] 92,331,000} 106,495, 400 55,531,100} 39,827,400) 5 
10,594,917} 11,347,125) 12,248,650] 13,554,911 21,947,738) 14,162,303) 12,042,200 
18,666,367} 16,130,875} _ 21,030,580 17, 235,320 4,180,506} 10,236,634 8,729,055] 6 
5,399, 259 7,283,547 8, 525.173 6,585, 443 3,490, 421 7,427,799 6,460, 127 
48,761,200] 45,519,600] 121,500,900) 95,538,700 35,255,800) 58,187,500} 57,111,500) 7 
3,891,045 2,971,042 8,505, 064 6, 687, 709 2,467,906 9,310,000 9,137,840 
60,420,300] 168,316,400] 229,930,400} 275,190,300} 228, 877, 200| 234,114,000} 268,679,700} 8 
13,188,928] 42,987,140] 56,522,602) 67,679,708} 55, 204,632} 60,442,762) 73,801,871 
359, 853 411,574 376, 203 531,449 862, 489 714,549 1,273,262] 9 
1,909, 922 1,792,584 1,666, 934 2,596, 626 5, 946, 224 5,440,788) 11,555,985 
70, 903 136, 547 186, 238 220, 255 215, 872 224, 646 237, 949)10 
3,929,317 7,391,517| 12,463,177| 14,550,435} 16,509,480 20,720,683} 26,109,381 
12.450,741| 15,089,928] 14,110,308] 28,234,485) 28, 371,158] 33,974,242)  35,959,964)11 
30,056,643} 31,246,695 31,000, 602 85, 897, 736 114,020,659] 177,802,612) 211,564,384 
40,164,815} 59,861,787} 53,174,453) 65,240, 248 77, 169, 338 84,415,576} 86,561, 671/12 
107,233,112] 103,639,634] 115,687,288} 154,356,543 265, 864,969} 342,293,158) 383,122,743 
209, 760, 786 346,980, 652| 220,118,056} 285,708,739) 578,487,716 683,696,775) 643,697, 863) 13 
70,938,351| 124,694,815] 131,803,706} 201,730,555) 358,472,794 331,444,683} 434,924, 502)14 
5,394,084} 12,227,387] 14,427,669) 30,819, 633 53,759,827, 49,347,319} 45,553, 909/15 
185,493,491] 210,206,707| 242,541,043] 387,113,232 625,591,155| 886,192,034) 953,673, 527/16 
19,086,492] 52,303,878] 63,102,432} 239,900, 848 927,472,926] 278,156,202) 281,464, 706/17 
56,158,939} 134,436,740} 182,890,103) 244,012,336 247,810,065} 303,937,240] 395,948, 211/18 
14,976,873} 23,974,191] 29,332,099] 45,172,085) 57,360,525 74,614,188} 94,914,548/19 
10,848,946] 17,749,628] 24,263,342) 58,676,338 67,588,719] 83,803,909] 79,840,361/20 
14,995,478] 15,250,935] 16,447,654] 127,869,409 95,671,574| 88,710,005} 145,420, 458/21 
587,653,440| 937,824,933] 924,926, 104)1, 621,003,175 2,312, 215,301|2, 774, 902, 355/83, 075, 438, 085 
134,433,268] 126,245,938] 127,835,146} 171,835,408 310,752,921} 356,277,546) 349,919, 261/22 
28,629,914) 25,845,624] 32,757,666} 34,845,584 64,237,006} 86,909,165} 84,701, 655/23 
90,151,516] 98,915,100] 100,866,078} 161,138,512) 264,120,526 390,589,069} 350,619, 180/24 
34,923,391] 27,099,785} 33,703,149} 36,739,071 69,623,406] 89,548,171] _73,729,968/25 
116,209,368] 135,359,104] 183,159,650} 431,622,365 491,068,506} 762,358,997| 782,255, 184|26 
38,666,648} 35,040,115] 42,108,374) 94,758, 269 120,281,405} 160,925,958} 155,811, 967/27 
106,087,909} 115,497,181] 132,823,892) 189,953,788 332,611,081] 452,197,951] 606, 182, 256)28 
31,336,994} 31,971,047] 43,705,905) 65,382,196 92,874,113] 118,084,704| 118,379, 821/29 
47,659,378} 39,216,950} 54,095,674) 262,516,457 181,710,438] 162,052,564] 115,346, 060/30 
628,098,386} 635,190,844] 751,055, 534]1, 448, 791, 650 1,927,279, 402|2, 573, 944, 125]2, 636, 945, 352 
131,208,955} 74,004,560} 78,751,111) 130,757,011) 128, 876,811] 237,355,397| 293,012, 027/31 
57,746,808]  44,409,797| _51,313,658| 88,607,559} +186, 726, 318| 196,043,816} 196,794, 208/32 
107,320,633] 197,484,627| 305,642,025) 558,175, 014/1, 864, 556, 33211, 969, 996, 383/1, 930, 829, 070/38 
71,048,022] 82,709,803] 142,026,138] 220,471,004 932, 729,273| 939,458, 244/1, 059, 848, 357/34 
20,783,944] 77,551,974} 122,139,067] 179,701,224) 212, 247, 4441] 298, 927,867"| 372,329, 205/35 
296,276,396] 317,311,809] 435,706,794| 778,175, 450/2, 202 358, 387] 2, 427, ae sae 2,452,075, 395/86 
28-55 28-98 38:51 67-63 178-95 2-95 190-33|37 
356, 160, - 372, 595, 996 872, 169, 645]3, 013, a 074/3,007, oh ee 2,871, 746, 110/38 
9 


222-9139 


8 75-80 
553,063, 098/1, 249, 601, 446/5, 136, 228, 506|2, 634, 7 412/2, 195, 626, 454/40 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 
Federal Finance—concluded 

1| Expenditures per capita........... $ 5-23 ie he Se 8-44 10-79 17-0 

BieCRPOSR COE tes fat oth ck ee i ones $ 115,492,683} 199,861,537} 289,899,230] 354,732,433 474, 941,48 

Sly CARs Ohen ae ee tet ee fog Oe ere $ 37,786,165] 44,465,757] 52,090,199] 86,252, 429 134, 899, 43 

4 INebtdebte cies" bess ae oe $ 77,706,518} 155,395,780} 237,809,031] 268, 480,004 340, 042, 05. 

Provincial Finance— 
5| Revenue, ordinary, totals......... $ 5,518, 946 7,858, 698 10, 693, 815 14,074,991 40, 706, 94: 
6| Expenditure, ordinary, totals...... $ 4,935,008 8,119,701 11, 628, 353 14, 146, 059 38, 144, 51. 
Note Circulation— 
Aiea NotOs meet ees... eek cae: $ 20,914,637] 28,516,692} 33,061,042] 50,601, 205 89, 982, 225 
8} Dom., Bank of Canada and other 
THOUOS? He pae ihe ae eo aa $ 7,244,341 14, 539, 795 16,176,316) 27,898,509] 99,308, 94! 
Chartered Banks— 

9 Capitals paid-up... 5.0..".. chov.eee. $ 37,095,340} 59,534,977] 60,700,697] 67,035,615 103, 009, 25¢ 
TO Misses he's eee ah ha Be $ 125,273,631} 200,613,879} 269,307,032] 531,829,324 1,303, 131, 26( 
11} Liabilities to the public........... $ 80,250,974) 127,176,249] 187,332,325} 420,003, 743/1, 097, 661, 39% 
12} Deposits payable on demand...... $ £. ee. Be 95,169,631} 304,801,752 
13| Deposits payable after notice...... $ ae ss iF 221,624,664} 568,976; 20¢ 
14 MotalsseMenosits 0... Maan ane $ 56, 287,391 94,346,481) 148,396,968] 349,573,327] 980,433, 785 
Ab bank debits.aec 3... 3 et a $000 a, aM ie 5; es 

Savings Banks— 
16} Deposits in Post Office............ $ 2,497, 260 6,208,227) 21,738,648] 39,950,813] 43,330,579 
17} Deposits in Government banks.... $ 2,072,037 9, 628,445 17, 661,378 16,098, 146 14, 673, 752 
18} Deposits in special banks.......... $ 5, 766, 712 7, 685, 888 10, 982, 232 19,125,097! 34,770,386 
Loan Companies (Dominion)— 
AGL ASdetan tt eee ee Nine on ere $ 8,392, 464 73,906,638} 125,041,146} 158,523,307] 389, 701,988 
AO) Sin bilities 7 PES ee a ie $ 8,392,958] 71,965,017} 123,915,704} 158,523,307] 389, 701, 988 
Small Loans Companies (Dominion)— 
PE ROARRO Leen, pean cet Rene ORE. 
Pr Liabilities t.us ee Fy ios ee $ 
Loan Companies (Provincial) — 
Gold ASSOtS.0 Ee. Se Le een $ 
eae Las brities hi, Teer oie «ter hey. $ 
Trust Companies (Dominion)— 
Assets— 
25 Company: tindstete.. she. ocd. $ 
26 Guaranteed funds............... $ 
LIARILitiIEs— 
27 COmpany- TONS hoe sh wccicccosaes $ 
28 Guaranteed funds - so .- n4 $ 
29| Esrares, TRUST AND AGENCY FUNDS, $ 
Trust Companies (Provincial) —1 
ASSETS— 
30 Company funds (par value)..... $ 
31 Guaranteed funds (par value)... $ 
32| EsTaTEs, TRUST AND AGENCY FUNDS. $ 
Dominion Fire Insurance— 
33} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 228,453,784) 462,210,968] 759,602. 191/1,038, 687, 619 2,279, 868,346 
34 remium income for each year.... $ Marat (AUG 3,827,116 6,168,716 9, 650,348 20,575, 255 
35| Claims paid during each year..... $ 1,549,199 3,169, 824 3,905, 697 6,774, 956 10, 936, 948 
Provincial Fire Insurance— 
36} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 
37 remium income for each year..., $ 
38} Claims paid during each year..... $ 
Dominion Life Insurance—" 
39} Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 45,825,935) 103,290,932} 261,475,229} 463,769,034 950, 220,771 
40} Premium income for each year.... §$ 1,852,974 3,094, 689 8,417, 702 15,189,854} 31,619,626 
41! Net amounts of policies become / 
claims during each year......... $ 7,182,358 11, 434, 901 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
42| Amounts at risk, Dec. 31......... $ 
43) Premium income for each year.... $ 
44| Net amounts of policies become 
claims during each year........ $ 
1 Figures are subject to revision. 2 Active assets only. ’ Fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31 of the. 
year stated. 4 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1901. Monthly averages from 1911 to 1948. 5 Including 
amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada from 1901. 6 Figures are for 1924, the first year for which bank 


debits are available. 7 Included in Post Office Savings Banks. 8 1922 figures; first year provincial 
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2,902,482,117 |2, 610,265,699 |3, 


2,340,878,984 2, 261,611,937 


*s 


i 


194,621,710 


2, 
2, 


1,289, 347, 0631, 437,976, 
2,264,586, 736|2, 422, 834, 


— 29,010,619 


629, 953, 91791, 961, 948, 175|2,311, 906, 898}2, 422, 


6,020, 513, $32}9, 544, 641, 293/9, 248, 273, 260/10, 


1,269, 764, 4351, 341, 184, 333]1, 184, 852, 046/1, 28 


2,934, 843, 848|6, 622. 267, 793|6, 403,037, 47716, 


figures made available b 
19 Compiled from data supp 
to cover about 90 p.c. of all provincial business. 


1921 
60-11 


561,603,133? 


102,030,458 
102,569, 515 


271,531, 162 


129,096, 339 


841,782, 079/3, 066,018, 472)/3, 14 
556, 454, 190/2, 741, 554, 219]2, 855, 62 


551,914, 648 


27,157, 474° 


10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


96, 698, 810 
95, 281, 122 


8,774, 185° 


8,549, 6429 
79,252, 6399 


31,418, 4039 
32, 885, 302° 


47,312,564 
27,572,560 


5,545,549 
3,544, 820 


98, 864,371 
24,014, 465 
222,871,178 
4,389, 008 
2,812,077 


companies. 


1931 
42-41 


348,653,762? 


179, 143,480 
190, 754, 202 


128, 881, 241 
153,079,362 


144, 674, 853 
578, 604,394 
31,586, 468 


24,750, 227 
7 
69, 820,422 


147,094, 183 
146, 046, 087 


827,373 
823, 120 


15,066,431 
25, 718, 221 
215, 698, 469 


66, 338, 148 
125, 829, 165 


50,342, 669 
29,938,409 


7,185,066 
4,985, 605 


225,100,571 
54,410,589 
202,094,301 
5,178,615 
2,603, 453 


832|1,518, 


1936 


48-29 


431,944,027 |3, 638,320,816 |5, 018,928, 
485,761,5022|1,370,236,5882|5, 538, 


425,843,510? 


232.616, 182 
248, 141, 808 


112,914, 641 
105, 275, 223 


145, 500,000 
618,340, 561 
35, 928, 607 


22,047, 287 
69, 665,415 


137,210,511 
137,199,814 


4,392,390 
4,361,126 


58,909,744 
58, 762,522 


16,374,558 
35,456, 607 


15,878,061) 


35,456, 607 
226,024,454 


63,770,447 
121, 986, 848 


40, 218, 296 
14,072, 237 


5,002, 603 
2,190, 624 


200, 541, 265 


58,086, 634 


130, 044, 228 
3,025, 124 


2,195, 537 


y the Department of 
lied voluntarily to the Super 
The figure 
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1939 


48-88 


296, 836, 927 
289,467, 574 


88, 820, 636 
184,904,919 


145, 500, 000 


4,506, 755/3,591, 564, 586)4, 008, 
9, 23213, 298, 351, 099]3, 711, 870, 680|7, 128, 
741, 733, 241|1, 088, 198,370|2, 155, 
916, 945|1, 699, 224, 304|1, 616, 129, 007|3, 827, 05 


828|2, 614, 895, 597|3, 060, 859, 111|3, 464, 781, 


31,617,352 


23,045,576 
7 
81,566, 754 


136,358,786 
136,351, 602 


5,466, 679 
5,424,047 


58,526, 904 
58,533, 671 


20,176,418 
36,001, 000 


19,351, 839 
36,001, 000 
242,369, 850 


61, 292,364 
114, 606, 960 


40, 984, 276 
15, 738, 902 


5, 750, 302 
3,170,597 


1941 


De | SOOSOCON =e 


108-60 


3, 006,100,517 |3, 152,559,314 |3, 648,691,449 1 


404,791,0008 
349,818,0008 


78,761,049 


1946 


————— 


417-34 


592 ,605,0008 
518,175 ,000° 


23,172,717 


1947 


19481 


209-36 


037 |18,959,846, 183] 17,698,195, 740) 17,197,348,981 
440,7342|4, 650,439, 1922/4, 825,712,088? 
3,421,405,449| 13,047,756,548) 12,371,636,893 


19, 675, 994 


170-43 | 1 


we Go Oo 


Sou 


17,109,071} 7 


406,433, 409) 1, 125,986, 281}1, 161, 855, 271 1, 219,372,176) 8 


145, 500, 000 


39, 242,957 


22,176, 633 
7 
76,391,775 


130,795,391 
130, 787, 116 


7,918, 926 
7,918, 926 


58, 220,073 
58, 220,073 


20,596, 781 
38,570, 855 


20,086,776 
38,570, 855 
268, 596, 524 


58,165,471 
108, 912, 208 


49,305, 539 
17,814,322 


4,998, 454|1, 120, 181,968 


3,992,765 
2,237, 832 


776, 262, 587|7, 348, 550, 742 


198,042, 144 
73, 936, 661 
134, 554, 434 
3,491, 402 
3,178, 604 


1 Not including fraternal insurance. 


Insurance. 
intendent of Insurance 
s include all the 


203, 459, 238 
75, 082,008 
164, 451,218 
3,988, 952 
2,583,958 


381, 256|7,4 


145, 500, 000 


69, 247, 607 


35,537, 154 
7 
140, 584,525 


145,016,997 
145,016,997 


24,917,469 
24,917,469 


70,345, 417 
70,345,417 


23, 699,397 
62, 184, 103 


23,339,787 
62,184,103 
392,430,578 


65, 268,327 
154, 216, 706 


219, 901|2, 418, 950, 841|2, 758, 442, 016 


200,346,551|11,386,819,286|17,376,429,865 


68, 825,470 
35,379, 627 


1,699,550, 230 


7,354,491 
3,889, 185 


283 , 938,079 
98, 846, 258 
429,336,354 
10,347, 658 
3,818, 245 


145, 500, 000 


74,498,093 


35, 764,512 
7 
153, 137, 545 


155, 117, 857 
155, 117, 857 


32, 643, 343 
32, 643, 343 


76,008,059 
76,008,059 


23,421, 857 
71, 660, 445 


23,191, 686 
71,660,444 
480, 931, 822 


66,212,491 
171, 642, 223 


2,735, 930, 892 


19,926,683,282° 


86,774,952" 
39,518,014 


1,969, 751,928 


8, 487, 766 
4,181,348 


10,812,392,864|11,900,258,2207 


304,487,376 
102, 244, 849 
489,191,889 
11,157,949 
3, 636, 276 


36, 226, 060/16 
7 1 
170, 103, 786|18 


145,500,000) 9 
29, 608, 029|7, 810, 913, 975|8, 140. 145, 708) 10 
979, 417|7, 476, 627, 449)7, 798, 910, 335/11 
312, 749|2, 138, 771, 178)2, 258, 658, 693/12 
7, 442/83, 681, 231, 057|3, 972, 159, 586)18 
844|6,771, 555, 153|7, 075, 355, 884|7, 402, 776, 952 14 
80, 687, 448]15 


19 
20 


21 
2 


23 
24 


23 ,021,215,478/33 
98,191, 514|34 
45,148, 565|35 


2,098, 163, 099/36 


9, 147, 876/37 
5, 147, 547/38 


13,105 ,352,888|39 
326, 512, 650/40 


109 , 327, 224/41 


548, 304, 148/42 
12, 174, 503/483 


4,645, 107|44 


9 Prior to 1920 figures are not comparable. 
by provincial companies but estimated 
large and most of the small provincial 
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INTRODUCTION* 


A detailed review of the post-war period up to 1949 will be found in the 1948-49 


Year Book at pp. xxix-xliii, where general economic developments are discussed, 


and at pp. 1113-1125, where the more strictly post-war reconstruction efforts are 
considered. The present review is confined largely to the economic developments 


_ of 1949 and early 1950. 


The outstanding developments of this period were: the union of Newfoundland 
and Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, devaluation and the fact that the Canadian economy 
was able to maintain economic stability even with a moderate recession in the 
United States commencing in the autumn of 1948 and reaching a low point in mid- 

1949, and increasing trade difficulties overseas. These and other important develop- 
ments of the past year are dealt with under the following broad headings: (1) 
economic developments during 1948-50; (2) economic policies and administration; 
and (3) federal-provincial economic relations. 


4 Economic Developments During 1948-507 


Canada’s gross national product reached a new peak in 1949. The preliminary 
estimate is $15,950,000,000, an increase in value terms of 3 p.c. and in volume terms 
of 2 p.c. over 1948. The labour force contained little over 5,100,000 persons, of 
whom fewer than 135,000 were unemployed and fewer than 45,000 were in the 
Armed Services. Compared with 1939, gross national product had increased by 
about 185 p.c. in value terms and 70 p.c. in volume terms while the labour force 
had increased by about 15 p.c. (and the employed segment of it by about 30 p.c.) 
and the population had increased by about 17 p.c. Roughly, this would indicate 


: an increase in per-year output per employed person of about 30 p.c., and in real 
- per-capita consumer expenditures of about 50 p.c. 


The outlook for 1950, in the early months of the year, was for a further small 
increase in gross national product over the 1949 level, probably about 2 p.c. The 


principal factors contributing to the increase would be a higher level of private 
investment and of consumer and government expenditures. On the other hand, 


some reduction in export demand was expected, the loss occurring principally in 
the sterling-area market. The indicated increase in gross national product, when 


~ account is taken of increasing levels of productivity, would result in little change 


r 


in the level of employment. Some increase in unemployment is, therefore, to 
be expected in 1950. The reduction of certain types of exports and some increase 
in unemployment would result in an increased number of industrial and associated 


area problems. 


‘ 


“ 
~ 


Of the various income claimants on the gross national product in 1949, the only 


- group whose share increased substantially over 1948 was the salary- and wage- 


earner, an increase of about 7 p.c. Net income from unincorporated non-agricultural 
business was little changed. With respect to investment income, preliminary 


estimates indicate a moderate reduction in corporate profits and some increase in 


dividends, interest and rent. In agriculture, retroactive grain payments totalling 
over $200,000,000 largely offset losses sustained through poorer crop yields and some 


*Prepared by the Economic Research and Development Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
+Newfoundland is excluded from these analyses but is dealt with briefly at p. xl. 
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softening of prices so that the net income of farm operators declined by only about 
4 p.c. The net national income of these four groups of claimants increased by 
4 p.c. between 1948 and 1949 while personal income realized out of national income 
and government transfer payments to individuals (family allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, etc.) increased by 5 p.c. 


Foreign Trade.—Canada’s commodity exports reached a peak in 1948 
at about $3,100,000,000, the principal supports to this high level of trade being 
prosperity in the United States and the heavy reconstruction and relief needs of 
Western Europe, the latter made in some considerable part effective by extensive 
financial aid from the United States and Canada. Commodity exports dropped 
to $3,000,000,000 in 1949 or by 3 p.c. in value terms and 5 p.c. in volume terms. 
The principal causes of the decrease were that the recovery of European production 
reduced emergency demands and continuing foreign exchange difficulties limited 
purchases in Canada. In spite of a recessionary movement starting in 1948 and 
continuing into 1949 in the United States, the value of commodity exports to that 
country remained unchanged from the 1948 level of $1,500,000,000. Exports to 
the United Kingdom increased a little to $700,000,000 while exports to the rest of 
the world were over 10 p.c. lower at $800,000,000. 


The value of exports of most agricultural products were lower, with lower 
prices and lower volume both contributing causes. ‘The total value and volume of 
agricultural exports were higher, however, as a result of a substantial increase in 
exports of wheat. Exports of timber, pulpwood, wood-pulp and most types of 
paper were lower, but the loss in the wood-product exports was partly offset by 
an increase of over 10 p.c. in exports of newsprint. The strongest part of the export 
market, in spite of some significant downward revisions in prices early in 1949, 
was the primary and semi-processed metals and minerals, where a gain in value of 
exports of about 7 p.c. occurred. The metals contributing to the gain were copper, 
lead, nickel, zinc and iron ore. Losses were general in manufactured goods, but the 
exports of the iron and steel group were sustained by. larger exports of locomotives, 
railway rolling-stock and farm implements. 


Unlike merchandise exports, merchandise imports continued to rise in 1949, 
to reach a level of $2,760,000,000, an increase of 5 p.c. in value and 2 p.c. in volume 
from 1948. The gains were registered in wood and paper products, iron products, 
non-ferrous metal products, chemical products and agricultural and related primary 
products. Imports of non-metallic mineral products and fibres and textiles were 
lower. 


In the field of services (tourist expenditures, shipping charges, interest and 
dividends, etc.), preliminary estimates indicate that exports decreased slightly 
and imports were little changed from 1948. When these are added to commodity 
exports and imports, respectively, total exports of goods and services were close to 
$4,000,000,000 in 1949, a decrease of about 2 p.c. from the preceding year, and total 
imports were a little more than $3,800,000,000, an increase of about 5 p.c. 


In September, 1949, there was a world-wide downward adjustment of the 
value of national currencies in terms of the United States dollar. This adjustment 
came too late in the year to affect significantly Canada’s external trade. Its 
probable effect in 1950, in part notable early in the year but probably more marked 
later in the year, would be to reduce further Canada’s exports to the non-dollar 
area and encourage imports from that area, since most of the countries involved 
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devalued more than Canada. On the other hand, Canada’s own devaluation 
was expected to increase the value of exports to the United States—in fact taking 


place early in 1950—and discourage imports from that country. The general 


effect of such developments, if realized in any substantial degree, would be to ease 
Canada’s balance of payments position. 


Investment and Resources Development.—The most important single 
dynamic influence contributing to a rising level of economic activity in Canada in 
the post-war period has been investment in durable physical assets, such as plants 
and office buildings, machinery and equipment, schools and roads and residential 
housing. This investment amounted to $3,400,000,000 in 1949, an increase over 
1948 of 9 p.c. in value terms and 4 p.c. in volume terms. Private investment 
increased from $2,365,000,000 to $2,490,000,000 between the two years, or by 


-5 p.c., and the investment of Federal, Provincial and municipal governments from 


$785,000,000 to $940,000,000, or by 20 p.c. Investment in construction of all 
kinds increased by over 10 p.c. to nearly $2,100,000,000, and machinery and equip- 
ment investment by 5 p.c. to $1,350,000,000. 


By broad groups, total investment increased during 1949 as follows: institu- 
tional services (schools, hospitals, etc.), 36 p.c.; mining, 27 p.c.; finance, insurance 
and real estate, 21 p.c.; utilities, housing and direct government, each by 17 p.c.; 
and agriculture and fishing, 13 p.c. It decreased in wholesale and retail trade by 
5 p.c.; manufacturing, 10 p.c.; commercial service, 26 p.c.; construction, 29 p.c.; 
and forestry, 32 p.c. 


The largest absolute increases in investment occurred in the housing and 
utility fields, each by approximately $100,000,000. Some 91,000 housing units 
were completed and 93,000 units started in 1949, and the value of work put in place 
was close to $800,000,000. This was almost one-quarter of all construction invest- 
ment. The further development of water-power resources was the most important 


part of investment in the utilities field in 1949. Some 400,000 h.p. of hydro- 


generating capacity was installed in 1948 and 475,000 h.p. in 1949. Projects in 
hand at the end of 1949 would augment capacity by another 2,400,000 h.p. 


Principal additions to steam-generating capacity were 38,000 k.w. in 1948 and 


115,000 k.w. in 1949, while some 500,000 k.w. are projected. Total investment of 


the electric-power industry in 1949 was close to $300,000,000. A treaty was signed 


in February, 1950, between Canada and the United States for an increased diversion 
of water to hydro-electric purposes at Niagara Falls. This will permit the con- 
struction of new power plants on the Canadian side of the Niagara River to replace 
a number of existing plants that cannot make the most effective use of the available 


~ water. 


- co 


Other important fields of resource development were related to mining. 
The most outstanding during 1949 was the bringing in of oil wells and the proving 
up of reserves of oil in Alberta. To the 226 producing wells in existence at the end 
‘of 1947 in Alberta, 273 were added in 1948 and another 565 in 1949. Proved 
reserves at the end of 1949 were estimated at 1,300,000,000 barrels. This develop- 


‘ment has also been accompanied by the bringing in of additional natural gas wells 


and the proving up of additional reserves of natural gas. The establishment of 
Western Canada as a major oil producer has necessitated increased investment in 
petroleum processing and distributing facilities. Oil refinery capacity in Canada 


increased from 300,000 barrels per day in 1948 to 335,000 barrels per day in 1949, 
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and an additional 38,000 barrels per day is expected to be installed before the end 
of 1951. Starting in 1950 an oil pipe line will be laid from Edmonton to Superior, 
Wisconsin, a distance of 1,150 miles; this will widen the field of distribution of 
western oil. . 


Important iron-ore fields are being developed. Operations at Michipicoten, 
Ont., are being enlarged and exploration extended, At Steep Rock, Ont., a second 
ore-body is expected to be brought into production in 1951, and a third deposit, 
larger than either of the two now being developed, was discovered in 1949. On the 
Quebec-Labrador boundary approximately 350-400 miles north of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, exploration has established a field of over 350,000,000 gross tons of ore, 
largely of Bessemer grade, and the presence of manganese ore. Bringing this field 
into production will take a number of years and a large investment, since it will be 
necessary to build a railway inland from the Gulf. 


A smaller but nevertheless important resource development is taking place 
at Allard Lake, Que., where a 27-mile railway is being built and a plant established 
to mine ilmenite ore for processing at Sorel, Que., to obtain titanium oxide slag 
and pig iron. An asbestos ore-body in northern Ontario is also being developed 
and is expected to be in production soon. 


If investment intentions of business, home-buyers, institutions and governments 
are realized, the level of investment in 1950 will.exceed that of 1949 by 5 p.c. and 
will probably amount to $3,600,000,000. The indications are that larger capital 
expenditures will be made by the utility industries, the finance, insurance and real 
estate industries, the commercial service industries, the mining industries, the 
institutional services and in direct outlays of governments; that expenditures. 
on housing and trade will remain unchanged; and that expenditures of the manu- 
facturing industries, agriculture and fishing, forestry and construction industries | 
will be lower.* 


Consumer Expenditures. — Consumer. spending in 1949 stood at 
$10,750,000,000, nearly 7 p.c. higher in value terms and 2-5 p.c. higher in volume’ 
terms than ir 1948. Among the factors contributing to the increase were a 5 p.¢. 
rise in personal income, referred to earlier, reduction in personal income taxes, pay- 
ment of the refundable portion of wartime income taxes and a somewhat lowet| 
rate of personal savings. Although the rate of these savings dropped, the amount 
saved remained fairly steady at a little less than $1,000,000,000 in both 1948 and 
1949. 


The largest increase in consumer expenditures was on durable goods lke 
automobiles, furniture and household appliances. Expenditures on services, sucl 
as household operations and utilities, maintenance of automobiles, ete., were alsc 
higher. Expenditures on perishable goods, mostly food, increased only slightly 
and expenditures on semi-durable goods, mostly clothing, decreased slightly u 
volume terms. 


Government Expenditures.—Government expenditures on goods an 
services (i.e., excluding subsidies and transfer payments to individuals and betwee! 
governments) at $2,100,000,000 increased more than any other group of expenditure 
in 1949 over 1948, the increase being 18 p.c. in value terms and 11 p.c. in volum 


*Priyate and Public Investment in Canada Outlook 1950, published by the Economic Research an 
Development Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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terms. It has been noted under the heading on investment, p. xxxii, that public 
investment in durable physical assets increased by 20 p.c. The increase in the 


-non-investment expenditures of governments was around 17 p.c. Total Federal 
~ Government expenditures on goods and services increased by over 30 p.c., and 


provincial and municipal expenditures by a little more than: 10 p.c. 


Changing Influences in the Domestic Economy.—Domestic demand was 


strong enough to more than offset a moderate weakness in export demand, with 
the result that no recessionary movement occurred such as developed in the United 
States in 1948-49. Domestic demand was also sufficiently pervasive that most 


- industries, including many with important export markets, were able to maintain 


their volume of production at or increase it above the 1948 level. The aggregate 
demand, on the other hand, was not strong enough to bring about a continued 
substantial rise in prices. Nor was it strong enough to provide employment for 
all additional entrants to the labour force. 


These influences became more evident in the last half of the year. The industry 


~ most adversely affected was forestry. Its level of operations declined substantially, 


partly as a result of efforts of pulp and paper mills to reduce pulpwood inventories 


and partly as a result of caution in the face of uncertainties in the export market. 


In the last quarter of the year, unfavourable weather conditions further reduced 
levels of operations in the woods. Consequently, the forest areas of the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia witnessed high levels of unemployment in 


- the winter of 1949-50. A weakening export demand for most agricultural products 
and some fish products during the year did not have an immediate effect on the 


level of activity of these industries but did affect the cash income of farmers and 


fishermen. Failure of domestic demand to offset reduced export demand also re- 


sulted in somewhat lower levels of operations in such manufacturing industries as 


_ shipbuilding, machine tools, wool textiles, leather, rubber and some branches of 


food processing. A reduced volume of exports also had an adverse effect on the 


transportation industries, the unemployment consequences of which were most 


Sf 


evident in the Coastal Provinces. With these notable exceptions, however, most 
industries were able to maintain or expand production. 


The fairly stable level of prices in 1949 in the face of falling prices in the United 
States is to be accounted for partly by the gradual removal of price controls, which 


kept Canadian prices below United States prices earlier, and partly by strong 


domestic demand. Wholesale prices on the whole were weakening in the first 
three-quarters of the year and increased briefly but fairly sharply immediately 
after devaluation in September. Consumer goods prices, as measured by cost- 
of-living indices, increased until after mid-year and then turned down to end the 


_ year only about 2 p.c. higher than at the first of the year. 


Economic Policies and Administration 

Federal Government action during 1949 to assist Canadian producers and 
consumers to maintain a high level of economic activity can be conveniently 
classified into (1) direct action in the economic sphere to bolster foreign trade and 


- domestic demand or assist some group in the community to cope with special types 


of problems; and (2) changes in the Government’s administration so as to adapt 
it to handle economic problems more effectively. The highlights of these two aspects 
of the Federal Government’s activities in 1949 are reviewed in the paragraphs 
that follow and on p. xl. 
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Foreign Trade Measures.—In seeking to improve Canada’s foreign trade 
position in the unsettled post-war period, it has been necessary to take account of 
long-run and short-run objectives. The long-run objective has been to foster, 
with like-minded nations, the development of a high level of international trade on 
a multilateral basis, thereby attempting to reverse a trend to increasing economic 
nationalism evident before the War. The short-run objective has been to cushion 
the Canadian economy against unfavourable external economic influences resulting 
from the disorganization of war. This has taken two forms—the extending of 
various kinds of assistance to wartime allies, and the maintaining of the country’s 
economic solvency in a world in which most national currencies were not freely 
convertible into other currencies. 


In pursuit of the long-run objective Canada participated in the continuing work 
of numerous international organizations and extended her trade connections abroad. 


The Conference of the contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, held at Annecy, France, from April to September, 1949, was one in which 
Canada took a leading part. The original 23 contracting parties to the General 
Agreement carried out tariff negotiations with 11 acceding countries. Although 
tariff negotiations were carried on between contracting parties and acceding countries 
only, the application of the most-favoured-nation rule resulted in Canada obtaining 
a number of important concessions that were not bargained for directly, some of 
the most important of which were received from other contracting parties. 


Concurrently, the contracting parties held their third session and dealt with 
the practical applications of the general trade provisions which had been drafted 
at Geneva and at the first and second meetings of the contracting parties. A major 
task was to establish procedures by which important articles of the General Agree- 
ment could be applied, such as the method by which a country should introduce 
discriminatory measures to further its own industrial development or correct foreign 
exchange difficulties. The fourth session of the contracting parties to the General 
Agreement was held at Geneva from Feb. 23 to Apr. 6, 1950. The Conference 
worked out a method for the extension of General Agreement tariff concessions 
for a further three-year period and reviewed the trade-restriction effects of foreign 
exchange practices. It also did the preparatory work for a third set of multi- 
lateral tariff negotiations planned to begin at Torquay, England, in September, 
1950. At that time, an opportunity will be provided for tariff negotiations not only 
between contracting parties and five or six other countries that have indicated an 
intention to accede to the General Agreement, but also among countries which are 
not contracting parties. 


In the opening months of 1949 Canada and 46 other countries participated in 
a conference which resulted in the drawing up of an International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Subsequently, five exporting countries (Canada, the United States, Australia, 
France and Uruguay) and 36 importing countries signed the Agreement. The 


Agreement is operative for a four-year period, and calls for the exporting countries — 


to furnish, and importing countries to purchase, a total of approximately 450,000,000 
bushels each crop year. The Agreement limits the maximum selling price to 
$1.98 per bushel in Canadian dollars and provides a minimum price of $1.65 in 
the first year, dropping 11 cents each year to $1.32 in the final year of the Agreement 
for No. 1 Northern wheat in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. Canada’s 
annual quota was set at approximately 200,000,000 bushels but is subject to change 
as other countries join the Agreement or importers’ quantities are increased. 
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Canada took an active part in the deliberations of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Conference held at Washington in December, 1949. The Conference 


- dealt with means of increasing food production to the pre-war per capita level, 


‘ 


of maintaining certain price relations between commodities and export and import 
prices, etc., for financing agricultural and development projects and for technical 
assistance to economic development. The Conference also decided to establish a 
Committee on Commodity Problems rather than establish an international com- 
modity clearing-house proposed by a committee of experts convened to consider 


~ how to handle food commodity surpluses. 


In keeping with its increasing importance as a world trader, Canada has steadily 
extended the Foreign Trade Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in the post-war period. At the end of 1949 there were 56 senior officials and 41 
assistants working abroad in 45 offices in 39 countries. During the year trade 


_ offices were opened in Istanbul and Manila, and trade officers were attached to the 


Canadian consulates at Boston and Detroit. Canada has also fostered trade by 
holding an annual international trade fair and by exhibiting at trade fairs elsewhere. 
The third Canadian International Trade Fair is being held at Toronto from May 29 
to June 9, 1950. During 1949 Canada was an exhibitor at the British Industries 
Fair, the Milan International Fair and the Junior Chamber of Commerce Fair at 
Brussels. It also opened a new exhibit in the Canadian Court of the Imperial 
Institute, London, where it has had a continuous series of exhibits since 1894. 


~ Several travel and tourist exhibits also toured a number of United States cities 


during the year, and dairy exhibits were prepared for dairy expositions in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 


Canada maintains relations with 49 countries under trade agreements, con- 
ventions of commerce and similar arrangements. A number of these are with Com- 
monwealth countries and provide for the exchange of tariff preferences. Of the 
49 countries 36 are either members of or have made application to accede to the 


General Agreement. During 1949, Canada and Austria agreed to exchange most- 
-favoured-nation treatment, while Venezuela failed to renew the modus vivendi 


it signed with Canada in 1941 and Ecuador terminated its modus vivendi, also in 
force since 1941. 


In the field of immediate external trade problems, the outstanding development 
of 1949 and early 1950 was the devaluation in September, 1949, of the Canadian 
dollar by 10 p.c. in relation to the United States dollar. By doing this Canada 
made an adjustment to an intermediate position between the United States dollar 


and the pound sterling. Among the reasons that determined this decision were 


(1) the desire not to have Canada ‘priced out’ of important world. markets by 
other countries’ devaluation, nor to devalue to such an extent as to prevent many 
of these countries, such as the United Kingdom, from increasing the level of their 
exports to Canada so as to earn additional funds with which to buy Canadian 
exports; and (2) the desire to narrow Canada’s own dollar gap with the United 
States by reducing the price of exports to and increasing the price of imports from 
that country without at the same time setting up strong new inflationary influences. 
Behind both sets of reasons was the necessity of protecting Canada’s balance of 
payments position after devaluation, since the level of foreign exchange reserves 
had not attained a level considered adequate for the country’s needs. 


Devaluation was preceded by several important inter-government conferences 
on trade problems. In July meetings were held of Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
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and of representatives of the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada at 
London. A further conference of representatives of the three countries just men- 
tioned met at Washington in September. As a result of the latter Conference 
certain broad principles were laid down, the object of which would be to increase 
sterling-area exports to the North American continent, thereby helping to close the 
dollar gap in the external financial position of these countries. One result of 
this decision has been the establishment of an advisory committee on private over- 
seas investment, composed of 11 business men, to study obstacles which impede 
the free flow of investment from Canada to overseas countries and the steps that 
might be taken to eliminate or minimize these obstacles. This committee has a 
counterpart in the United States in the President’s Committee for Financing 
Foreign Trade. 


To help bring about a better balance in its trade with the world’s two principal 
currency areas, the Federal Government has encouraged Canadians to buy sterling- 
area products and provided assistance to United Kingdom business men to increase 
their exports to Canada. This has been supplemented by the efforts of private 
persons. The Dollar-Sterling Trade Board was established in the summer of 
1949 to work with the United Kingdom Dollar Export Board in promoting United 
Kingdom sales in Canada. The Canadian Board is composed of business men, and 
offers technical advice on the Canadian market to United Kingdom exporters and 
maintains close liaison with Canadian importers to help them establish contacts 
with potential United Kingdom suppliers. In January, 1949, a United Kingdom- 
Canada Continuing Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs was established. 
The Committee is composed of senior officials of the governments of the two coun- 
tries. This affords a systematic means of reviewing certain of the problems that 
arise in joint trade. ; 


As Canada’s foreign exchange reserves increased during 1949 and early 1950, it 
was possible to modify and relax many of the import restrictions imposed under the 
Emergency Exchange Conservatiou Act. Among the important changes during 
1949 were: the removal from the prohibited import list of such items as meat, 
poultry, dairy products, miscellaneous foods, cigarettes, oils and greases, lumber 
and paints; the transfer from the prohibited to the quota list of such items as plumb- 
ing fixtures, furniture and hollow-ware; the removal from the quota list of such 
items as fresh fruits, vegetables, cheese, leather, watches and watch movements; 
the increasing of quotas by about 25 p.c.; and the increasing of allotments by about 
25 p.c. on certain licensed imports of capital and production goods, such as motor- 
vehicles, ranges, refrigerators, radios and television sets. Two Orders in Council 
passed in February, 1950, made provision for transferring Switzerland from the 
list of scheduled to the list of non-scheduled countries and for increasing the textile 
quota by 10 p.c. on Apr. 1, and for the transfer from the prohibited to the quota 
list of processed fruits and vegetables and a large number of consumer durable goods 
on July 1. 


When it became necessary to impose import controls in November, 1947, 
it was also found necessary to ‘freeze’ the unexhausted portion of the $1,250,000,000 
loan made to the United Kingdom under the Export Credits Insurance Act of 1944. 
With the improvement of Canada’s foreign exchange position, further drawings 
on this loan at the rate of $10,000,000 per month were permitted starting in January, 
1949. 
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Canada has maintained commodity and area controls over many exports, 
to assure supplies of these commodities to the domestic market, to facilitate directing 
exports to Western European countries under the United States Economic Co- 
operation Administration program, and for national security reasons. At the end 
of 1949, 91 items were under export control, 328 had been removed from control 
during the year, and 11 had been added. Area controls extended to all commodities 
going to a list of 64 countries. However, to facilitate trade, an open general licence 
was issued permitting exports to these countries of commodities which Canada was 
- not particularly interested in controlling. 


Several international developments in 1949 that may have considerable direct 
economic significance for Canada in the future are worthy of note. The first was 
the North Atlantic Treaty, signed in April, 1949. At its second session, in November, 
1949, the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization established a Defence 
Financial and Economic Committee with a permanent working staff of experts 
located at London. Also in June, 1949, a Joint United States-Canada Industrial 
Mobilization Planning Committee held its first meeting. The Committee was 
established to exchange information on problems of mutual interest concerning 
industrial mobilization planning activities of the two countries. In January, 1950, 
the firsts Commonwealth conference on foreign affairs met at Colombo, Ceylon. 
Although not primarily concerned with economic matters, the Conference established 
a consultative committee on south and southeast Asia, the primary concern of which 
is economic development in this region. Arrangements were made for the con- 
sultative committee to meet at Sydney, Australia, in May, 1950, with Canada 
represented. Trade officials were also on the delegation that attended the Colombo 
Conference and held talks both during and after the Conference with officials in a 
number of Asiatic countries. 


Domestic Economic Policies.—An analysis of economic conditions in Canada 
and abroad early in 1949 indicated a weakening of export prospects and of inflationary 
pressures. The Federal Government then took steps to offset any serious 
slackening in demand by reinforcing purchasing power in Canada. The principal 
means used have already been indicated: personal income tax rates were lowered 
and exemptions raised, two years payments of the refundable portion of wartime 
income taxes were paid in one year, indirect taxes on numerous consumer goods 
and services were reduced, and retroactive grain payments accumulated by the 


- Federal Government in the operation of the four-year United Kingdom wheat 


- contract were disbursed to farmers. Because it was not considered opportune to 
stimulate increased capital expenditures at a time when the supply of capital goods 
was tight, no general reductions in corporation taxes were made. Important 
fiscal measures to encourage resource development were renewed and extended. 
The Income Tax Act permitted a deduction for income-tax purposes on expenditures 
on oil, mineral and gas exploration. This was due to expire at the end of 1949 
but was extended to the end of 1952. An extra tax credit on expenditures on deep 
test wells was extended to the end of 1950, and the three-year extension for metal 
mines was extended to cover mines brought into production during 1950-52. No 
important tax rate changes were made in the 1950 Budget, but the two above- 
mentioned extensions of time with respect to oil development were continued for an 
additional year. ; 


With minor modifications, the Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, 
1947, under which the Federal Government exercised certain extraordinary powers 
to effect an orderly transition to a peacetime basis, was extended into 1950 by 
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Parliament during 1949, and to Apr. 30, 1951, in 1950, At the time of the renewal 
of the Act in 1950, it was announced that no further extensions would be requested. 
On Mar. 31, 1950, the steel and timber controls and the system of building materials 
priorities were ended as a result of the better supply position of these materials. 


There has been a steady and substantial growth of Canadian industry during 
the post-war period. The greater part of this growth has been brought about by 
already established firms. Nevertheless, in the period 1945-49 about 600 new 
businesses each employing over 10 persons and with an annual output in excess of 
$50,000 were established in the manufacturing industries alone. Approximately one 
in four of these businesses were of foreign origin. In 1949, approximately 90 sizable 
manufacturing businesses were started. These new industries manufacture a great 
variety of products ranging from diesel electric engines to drilling equipment and 
from mixed mortar to perfume essence. 


Among the industries that started encountering serious difficulties in 1948 
were the shipbuilding and merchant shipping industries. To provide work for 
them, permission was given to sell ships acquired from War Assets Corporation 
out of Canadian registry on condition that the funds realized, with exceptions, 
should be applied to replacing the ships with more efficient modern ships built in 
Canadian yards. The Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act, passed in 
1949, makes provision for special rates of depreciation for income-tax purposes on 
vessels constructed or altered in a major way in Canadian shipyards. Also, during 
1949, the Government placed orders with Canadian shipyards for the building of 
a number of naval and other vessels for government-departments operating floating 
equipment. It was announced by the Government late in 1949 that legislation 
would be introduced in 1950 to provide $3,000,000 to subsidize the operation for 
one year of more than 40 vessels remaining under Canadian registry, and to permit 
the transfer of other ships from Canadian registry under conditions that would 
assure their being available to Canada and her allies in the event of an emergency. 


Agricultural prices supports were extended on the 1948-49 crops of apples-in 
British Columbia and Nova Scotia and of potatoes in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. During 1949 and continuing into 1950, the prices of butter, dry 
skim milk and cheddar cheese were also supported. The maximum funds required 
for financing the operations amounted to about $40,000,000, but the net cost after 
outstanding surpluses are disposed of will probably be less than $10,000,000. The 
Fisheries Prices Support Board, to relieve the plight of inland fishermen, purchased 
some 3,400,000 Ib. of their winter catch. In 1948 the Federal Government enacted 
legislation extending to oats and barley the same powers that the Canadian Wheat 
Board exercises with respect to wheat. After concurring legislation was passed 
by the three Provincial Governments concerned, the Board became the sole mar- 
keting authority for western oats and barley for the crop year 1949-50. 


Assistance has been granted by the Government for many years on the move- 
ment of Canadian coal from Eastern and Western Canada to markets in the Central 
Provinces. During 1949, provision was made by Order in Council P.C. 1094 of 
Mar. 15 to extend the assistance already available on the movement of coal from 
British Columbia to export markets other than the United States to cover coal 
from Alberta. On Apr. 26, Orders in Council P.C. 1653 and 1654 authorized the 
payment of assistance on the movement by rail of coal from certain types of mines 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to Quebec at a special rate of 50 p.c. of the 
freight rate instead of the regular rate of 30 p.c. of the freight. This special provision 
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was for the summer months only and the assistance expired on Sept. 30. There was 
during the year a greatly increased movement of Canadian coal to these central 
markets. Legislation was passed by Parliament in December, 1949, under which 
loans up to $10,000,000 could be made to coal producers in the Atlantic Maritime 
Provinces for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of production. 


There has been a substantial immigration into Canada in the post-war period. 
The earlier movement was composed largely of families of returning war veterans. 
_Later movements were of individuals seeking to establish themselves in a new land 
and of displaced persons. In 1948 some 125,000 immigrants entered Canada and 
in 1949 about 95,000. This in-bound movement appears to be on the decline in 
1950 as it becomes more difficult to get suitable immigrants and as exchange-control 
restrictions in European countries place increasing impediments in the way of 
emigrants. On the other hand, the out-bound movement of Canadians has remained 
_ fairly steady in recent years at about 35,000 per annum. 


Two Royal Commissions were holding inquiries in 1949 and early 1950. The 
Royal Commission on Prices, which took over an inquiry originally started in 1948 
by the Special Committee on Prices of the House of Commons, reported in March, 
1949. A Royal Commission on Transportation was established at the end of 1948 
and one on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences in April, 1949. 


Administrative Changes.—A number of important changes in governmental 
organization were made during 1949. An important one, the effect of which was 
to integrate domestic and foreign policy more closely, was the amalgamating of the 
Cabinet Committees on Economic and Industrial Development, External Trade 
Policy and Wheat into the Cabinet Committee on Economic Policy. The terms 
of reference of the Committee are broad and cover economic, financial and trade 
matters. 


The most extensive reorganization was the reallocation of responsibilities of 
the Departments of Mines and Resources and Reconstruction and Supply among 
three new departments—Resources and Development, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and Citizenship and Immigration. The Department of Resources and Development 
has duties, powers and functions with respect to forest resources, irrigation projects 
not under the jurisdiction of other departments, water-power developments, national 
_ parks, tourist information and services, housing and the Trans-Canada Highway. 
_ The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys is concerned with mines, minerals, 
explosives and technical surveys in such fields as the mineral development, occurrence 
and extent of ore-bodies, geography, geology and mineralogy of Canada. It is also 
‘concerned with chemical, mechanical and metallurgical research and prepares maps 
of various kinds. The Department of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible 
for matters relating to naturalization and citizenship, Indian affairs, immigration 
and colonization. 


In the period following the War the Federal Government established or re- 
organized a number of semi-independent boards, commissions and Crown companies 
_ to discharge various peacetime duties. (See 1948-49 Canada Year Book, pp. xxxili 
and 1117-1118.) Two major developments took place in this field in 1949. Enabling 
legislation was passed to permit the establishment of a Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communications Corporation under the Minister of Transport. The Corporation 
is to take over that part of the property and equipment of two companies used in 
connection with Canada’s external communication services by cable, radiotelegraph 
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and radiotelephone. The second development was with reference to the War Assets 
Corporation and the Crown Assets Allocation Committee. With their work of 
disposal of surplus equipment from the war period nearly completed, the Corporation 
was reconstituted as the Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, to become a continuing 
disposal agency for government surpluses, while the Committee was disbanded. 


Federal-Provincial Economic Relations 

There were a number of important developments in relations between the 
Federal and Provincial Governments during 1949, particularly in the fields of resource 
development and public investment. The outstanding development, however, was 
the union of Newfoundland with Canada as a tenth province, on Mar. 31, 1949. 


Canada-Newfoundland Union.—The long-term significance of the rounding 
out of Confederation, from the economic point of view, is the political unification 
of the natural maritime region that exists on Canada’s eastern seaboard. For 
Newfoundland the question of joining or remaining outside Confederation was a 
serious one. Basically the problem was one of the impact of a matured federal 
system and an industrially developed economy on a country that had developed 
its economic pattern independently although the nature of the pattern had been 
conditioned at many points by close trading ties with the larger economy. ‘The 
immediate impact of union was generally favourable. The extension of social 
security benefits to the new province served to augment consumer purchasing power, 
and the disappearance of Newfoundland tariffs brought about some reduction in 
the price level. On the other hand, the removal of the tariff weakened the com- 
petitive position of Newfoundland manufacturing industries, and a number of 
these businesses have encountered serious problems in readjusting their production 
to meet the new situation. In general, the level of activity in Newfoundland was 
maintained in 1949 at about its 1948 level, the two factors contributing most to 
this strength being the maintenance and probably slight improvement in the level 
of exports and the augmenting of personal income through social security benefits. 
As in other forest areas of Canada, Newfoundland witnessed some cutbacks in 
woods operations to reduce pulpwood inventories, with a consequent increase in 
unemployment among woodsworkers. 


Resource Development and Public Investment Measures.—The Federal 
Government has encouraged resource development by three means. It has en- 
couraged business investment by fiscal incentives, transportation subsidies, credits 
through the Industrial Development Bank, the finding of new markets, research, 
the provision of technical services, etc. It has undertaken important joint projects 
with provinces, a number of which are noted below. Finally, it has influenced the 
level of investment by the direction and timing of its own investment programs. 

A survey of the state of planning of federal works and resource development 
projects was undertaken. It was found that as of Mar. 31, 1949, there was approxim- 
ately $3,000,000,000 of these projects, $2,750,000,000 of which were of the con- 
struction type and $250,000,000 of the non-construction resource development 
type. Approximately $400,000,000 were included in the 1949-50 estimates. Another 
$325,000,000 were fully planned, nearly $1,000,000,000 in various stages of planning, 
and $1,300,000,000 were under preliminary examination. Joint projects represented 
a little over half the $3,000,000,000 total.* During 1949 the important items in 
the resource development and public investment fields were the Trans-Canada. 
Highway, forest development and public assistance to house-building. 


* Department of Re_onstruction and Supply Annual Report, 1948-49, pp. 5-6. 
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Throughout 1949, ministers and officials of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
‘ments worked on the financial, technical and administrative details involved in 
building a Trans-Canada Highway. Late in 1949, progress had reached the stage 
where legislation was introduced in and passed by Parliament permitting the 
Federal Government to enter into agreements with the provinces for a contri- 
bution to the construction of the Highway through the provinces. The legislation 
permitted a dollar-for-dollar contribution on the part of the Federal Government, 
up to $150,000,000, for new construction undertaken within seven years or to 
reimburse provinces for construction already undertaken and included in the 
Highway, provided the location, standards and the time and method of construction 
were acceptable to the Federal Government. In April, 1950, six of the ten provinces 
‘signed agreements with the Federal Government and negotiations with other 
_ provinces were proceeding. An early start on many sections of the proposed road 
‘was indicated. 


Following several years of consultation with provincial authorities on how the 

Federal Government could most effectively co-operate with provinces in the orderly 
development of Canada’s forest resources, the Canada Forestry Act was passed 
late in 1949. This legislation allows the Federal Government to establish national 
- forests, forest experimental areas and forest research laboratories, and to enter 
into agreements with provinces for the protection, development and utilization of 
forest resources, and with private persons for economic studies of forest resources, 
_ industries or research. 


Housing.—During the years 1946-49, Canada built over 300,000 new permanent 
housing units, of which about one-third were constructed with financial assistance 
from the Federal Government, principally under the National Housing Act. During 
1949, the National Housing Act was amended to provide a basis for joint federal- 
provincial action in the housing field. It made provision for the Federal Govern- 
ment to enter into arrangements with provinces (and municipalities) to undertake 
projects for the acquisition and development of land for housing purposes and for 
the construction of houses for sale or for rent. The capital cost of the project and 
the profits and losses are to be shared 75 p.c. by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation on behalf of the Federal Government and 25 p.c. by the provincial 
government. Other amendments to the National Housing Act make it easier for 
private individuals to buy new, moderately priced homes by reducing their down- 
payment requirements, and for co-operatives to finance house-building. 


As already mentioned, building materials priorities for certain types of building 
including veterans housing expired on Mar. 31, 1950. However, the veterans rental- 
housing program came to an end as 1949 projects were announced to be the last in 
the series expected to be completed in 1950. This program was to be replaced by 
federal-provincial housing projects for veterans and civilians alike. On Dec. 31, 
1949, provision for double depreciation on rental-housing projects lapsed. This 
provision made in March, 1947, to encourage construction of rental housing, allowed 
depreciation at double the rates normally applied for income-tax purposes for the 
first ten years after the rental unit was built. 


Although a number of other important controls were ended early in 1950, 
~ rent control was continued. The Federal Government announced that it proposed 
- to discontinue its system of rent controls on Apr. 30, 1951, when the Transitional 
Measures Act is due to expire. The provincial governments were advised to this 
effect and an offer of assistance in preparing stand-by legislation was made to 
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them by the Federal Government. Before a decision to continue rent control was 
taken, the constitutionality of the Federal Government’s position was tested before 
the Supreme Court of Canada; the rule confirmed its right to be in the field because 
an emergency existed. 


Social Security.—The two important extensions of social security provisions 
in 1949 and early 1950 related to family allowances, old age pensions and unem- 
ployment insurance. The three-year-residence-in-Canada rule for qualifying a child 
for the allowance was reduced to one year, and the provision that decreased rates 
of allowances be given for fifth and additional children was dropped. With respect 
to old age pensions, the Federal Government agreed to contribute three-quarters 
of the amount of pension paid up to a maximum of $40, an increase of $10 in the 
basic rate. 


Important changes were made in unemployment insurance legislation in 
February, 1950. The most significant change was the provision of supplementary 
benefits in the first three months of each calendar year for insured workers who have 
exhausted their benefits, have not sufficient contributions to qualify, have recently 
been brought within the scope of unemployment insurance but have not yet qualified 
or who are lumbermen and loggers with 90 days of employment in their occupation 
in any 12-month period in the 18 months preceding the making of a claim. Supple- 
mentary benefits are paid at 80 p.c. of the normal unemployment benefit. Other 
changes in the Act effected in 1950 were a widening of coverage to include persons 
earning between $3,120 and $4,800 and all lumbermen and loggers, increasing insur- 
ance contributions and benefits and raising permissive: earnings while unemployed 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. ' 


Also, during 1949, the health grants program announced in 1948 made steady 
progress. The annual grants presently amount to about $30,000,000 per year, 
not all of which is as yet being expended owing to the time required to develop the 
services. The grants cover ten types of health activities and are contingent on 
provinces making specific outlays in the various fields covered. Up to the end of 
1949 over 1,500 projects had been dealt with under the program. 


Federal-Provincial Conferences.—Federal-provincial co-operation exists over 
a much wider front than is indicated in the topical fields mentioned above. It is 
possible that important developments will take place in 1950. A constitutional 
conference of Federal and Provincial Governments was held in January, 1950, 
at which it was agreed to appoint a standing committee to investigate certain con- 
stitutional problems and that the conference should later reassemble to determine 
a procedure to amend the British North America Act. It has also been announced 
that a general conference of these Governments will be held in the autumn of 1950. 
At this time, it is expected, many matters concerning the relations between the 
Government in the economic sphere, as well as other problems, will be brought 
under review. 
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SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout ¢his publication 
as as follows:— 


. . to indicate figures are not available. 
... to indicate figures are not appropriate or not applicable. 
— to indicate nil or zero. 


- - to indicate that the amount is too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace” 
is meant. 


p to indicate that figures are preliminary. 


r to indicate that figures have been revised. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Main Geographical Features.—Canada comprises the whole northern part of 
the North American Continent with its islands, except the United States territory 
of Alaska. It embraces the whole Arctic Archipelago between Davis Strait and 
the connecting waters northward to the 60th meridian on the east and the 141st 
meridian on the west. 


Canada is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and Alaska; on the south 
by the United States; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, Davis Strait and the 
dividing waters between Ellesmere Island and the Danish territory of Greenland; 
northward it extends to the North Pole. 


The southernmost point is Middle Island in Lake Erie, in north latitude 41°41’. 
From east to west Canada extends from west longitude 52°37’, Cape Spear, New- 
foundland, to west longitude 141°, the boundary of Alaska. Canadian territory 
thus extends over 48° of latitude and 88° of longitude. 


The area of Canada is 3,845,144 square miles, a figure that may be compared 
with that of 3,608,787 square miles for Continental United States and Alaska; 
2,095,062 the total area of Europe; 2,974,581 the area of Australia; 3,275,510 the , 
area of Brazil; 1,581,410 the area of the Dominions of India and Pakistan (excluding 
Burma); 88,807 the area of Great Britain. Canada’s area is about 27 p.c. of the 
total area of the British Commonwealth. 


* Revised by the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
1 
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The sea coast of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, 
comprises the following mileages:— 


Mainland—Atlantie 6,111, Pacific 1,579, Hudson Strait 1,245, Hudson Bay 
3,157, Arctic 5,771; total 17,863 miles. 


Islands— Atlantic 8,677, Pacific 3,979, Hudson Strait 60, Hudson Bay 
2,307, Arctic 26,786; total 41,809 miles. 


The Canada-United States Boundary is 3,986-8 miles long and that between 
Canada and Alaska is 1,539-8 miles. 


The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes system of navigable waterways provides ship 
transportation from the sea into the very heart of the continent. From the Strait 
of Belle Isle at the northern entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the sailing distance 
to the head of Lake Superior is 2,338 miles; from Montreal, Que., to Fort William, 
Ont., the great Canadian grain-shipping port, the distance is 1,215 miles. Through- 
out its length the waterway gives access to a region rich in natural and industrial 
resources. 


These inland waterways are of great benefit to Canada since modern canal 
systems by-pass the unnavigable portions of the St. Lawrence River, link up the 
various bodies of water of the Great Lakes and have a great economic influence 
on the wealth and progress of the nation. There are no tides in these Lakes 
although considerable variation in water levels is sometimes occasioned by strong 
winds or heavy precipitation. At the Great Lakes ports and harbours, ships load 
and unload their cargoes to and from all points in Canada. 


1.—Approximate Land and Fresh-Water Areas, by Provinces and Territories 


Norr.—For a classification of land area as agricultural, forested, etc., see pp. 16-17. 


} i Brosh Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Water Total = of " 
otal Area 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Newfoundland .eeetenceotre re err am ue sco te 37,0131 5,7211 154, 734 4-0 
IsiandiofeNewioundland sry. sect rane. . cee 37,013 6,721 42,734 1-1 
Coastioflabrad one-car eae ST erie ay me one a ae 112,000 2-9 

Prince Hdwardiisiand® 7... 285.0 see. x seen oe eee. 2,184 -- 2,184 0-1 

NovaiSeotiat ores st he ne oo ea en eae 20, 743 325 21,068 0-6 

ING Wal SUN SIG Kee tea cotta. ore coat ot erate ieee re tee 27,473 512 27,985 0-7 

LON averibe e 5 Nee # A eR et ae ak SEE RIO ON ee PS Ree. sind 523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15-5 

Ontanicne ee ee: Tes. eee, 2h en, Ree 363 , 282 49,300 412,582 10:7 

IM anite lbs aseee mercy. cok stearic tah sera. aioe ee teens 219, 723 26,789 246, 512 6-4 

Saskatchewaneeccrm et vs bees oe oy. ORR A ecics 237,975 13,729 251, 700 6-6 

Alberta Seen ee cuttin cis 2s on aa hatha eae 248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6-6 

British<@omm blasrncc.,. 2-0 ok ace ae cee te eee ee 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9-5 

Yukon Ace Vereen. 2. as heres). fa. ee eet 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-4 

INorthwestgl GREIbORICS aa ecee uae seca en eee 1, 253, 438 51,465 1, 304, 903 33-9 
Prankling ee eek oe cote ee eee ee eee 641,753 7,500 549, 263 14-8 
KeeGwa lin tareen oe Baas. hc ye oe eee 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 6+9 
Ma ekenziemrn. ht Got Boae ce eee i ae. 493, 225 34, 265 527, 490 13-7 

Canadascn. co Oe eee eee 3,499,116! 234,0281) 3,843,144 100-0 


1 Excluding Coast of Labrador. 
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Section 1.—Physical Geography 


The physical features of Canada are considered under this heading in the six 
natural divisions into which the country is divided, as shown on the map, p. 4. 


(1) The Appalachian Region, comprising the Maritime Provinces (including 
the Island of Newfoundland) and most of that part of Quebec lying south of the 
‘St. Lawrence River, is a hilly or mountainous region and is made up largely of 
disturbed beds. 


(2) The St. Lawrence Region, a lowland belt bordering the St. Lawrence River 
and extending westward through southern Ontario to Lake Huron, is underlain 
chiefly by flat or gently dipping strata of Paleozoic age. 


(3) The Canadian Shield is a vast V-shaped area of ancient rocks surrounding 
Hudson Bay, and includes Labrador. 


(4) The Interior Plains Region of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
stretches down Mackenzie Valley to the Arctic Ocean and is underlain by only 
slightly disturbed Palwozoic and Mesozoic strata. 


(5) The Cordilleran Region, including the mountainous country of the Pacific 
Coast, is developed on highly disturbed rocks. 


(6) The Arctic Archipelago, with which is linked the Hudson Bay Lowland, 
includes the islands lying north of the Canadian Shield, and a broad, flat region, 
underlain by flat-lying Paleozoic beds, along the southern shore of Hudson Bay. 


The physiographic details and geology of each division described above are 
given at pp. 19-29 of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


_ Special articles on the Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern Arctic 
and the Physical Geography of the Canadian Western Arctic appear at pp. 12-19 
of the 1945 Year Book and pp. 9-18 of the 1948-49 edition, respectively. 


Subsection 1.—Hydrographical Features 


The hydrographical features of Canada are described in detail at pp. 3-12 
of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Lakes and Rivers 


The fresh-water area of Canada is unusually large constituting over 6 p.c. of 
_ the total area of the country. The outstanding feature is the Great Lakes, details 
concerning which are given in Table 2. These lakes, with the St. Lawrence River, 
form the most important system of waterways on the continent and one of the 


world’s most notable fresh-water transportation routes. 
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2.—Areas, Elevations, and Depths of the Great Lakes 


Elevation Ma eile, Total Pm 8 
Lake Above Length Breadth D. ch re Sida of 
Sea-level ©P or oe 

Boundary 

its miles miles Bes sq. miles | sq. miles 
SHDCHIOL | Soe See ee 602-23 383 160 1,302 31, 820 11, 200 

Nichiran dete see ee ee 580°77 321 118 923 22,400 ~~ 
ELUEON Meee Crea. ae 580-77 247 101 750 23,010 13, 675 
Dt. \@ lair see eee ee ee 575-30 26 24 23 460 270 
FUTIGS [none mee nn) ae 572-40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontario di one: Lee 245-88 193 53 774 7,540 Sha 
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Lake Superior, with an area of 31,820 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through the waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and 
Ontario. The great obstacle to navigation on this waterway—the rise of 326 feet 
between Lakes Ontario and Erie—is surmounted by the Welland Ship Canal; the 
Niagara River dropping over the escarpment at Niagara creates the famous Niagara 
Falls. In addition to the Great Lakes there are many other remarkably large © 
lakes; the following twelve, with their areas in square miles in parentheses, are 
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over l, 000 square miles in area: Great Bear (12,000), Great Slave (11,170), 
Winnipeg (9,398), Athabaska (3,058), Reindeer (2,444), Winnipegosis (2,086), 
Nipigon (1,870), Manitoba (1,817), Dubawnt. (1,600), Lake of the Woods (1,346), 
Lake Melville (1,132) and Southern Indian (1,060). Apart from these, named as 
notable for their size, there are innumerable other lakes scattered all over that 
major portion of the area of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield. In an area 
of 6,094 square miles, accurately mapped, just south and east of Lake Winnipeg, 
there are 3,000 lakes; in an area of 5,294 square miles, accurately mapped, south- 
west of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinces 


- Nore.—In the case of those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are given, HW means high ° 
water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Elevation} Area Province and Lake Elevation| Area 


‘g ft sq.miles {t sq.miles 
Newfoundland—! ; Quebec—concluded 

: i ea a 270 | 139-62] St. Francis, River St. Law| LW 151 a 

TREE AN ces snes cots 500 65-4 rence (total, 85) part. N 153 
3 5 Ea Oe one eee e eal St Oui hohe oe kiinn 2a. bene ee 321 375 

EE. eee ees 4 : 65 
een, he 700'| 15-3] St- Louis.........-...... eee { Bet Fey 57 
@umeake Melville................. sea-level }1,182-5 | St. Peter.......... ee Pea LW ili 130 
I MPMI LT = 3h ioe bs ok Saree TAEHOR OCG TO, HOIMALE ei a. ee bes se ecieeses 856 59 
. Timiskaming (total, 110) part { eee } 55 
N Nova Scotia— ‘wo Mountaimsimavel. eocc.e8 72 63 


WASWAMIDI to aic: cts cteds sles ws 680 75 
Bras RRC ERN StF ce ae ca 3 tidal 360 
ew Brunswick— 
, Ontario— 
ors. san utce set tidal 65 
Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 295 
10) Dae IO yh ee ra re a oe, 1,378 61 
HTLAGION A 8 ecg n Ae eee oe onto 1,192 137 
Erie (total, 9,940) part......... 572 | 5,094 
_ Abitibi (total, 350) part....... 868 55 || Huron, ineluding Georgian 
BRAC ys ek Palos wees tas 145 Ages (total, 23,010) part..... 581 ead it 
Da. ‘ 3 CS PATE Oe tek eee cP ya eee ny fon a 9 
Baskatong (reservoir)........ { LW 677 } 1091 La Croix (total; 55) part....... 1,181 25 
BPO UNANG ob. ke ee aces ie 392 HOD eee Sila Sealer tea chee hee 1,025 75 
meburnt (lac Brilé)............. 1,203 DG He Manitou, Kenora... es. es. s: 1205 60 
an ones (reservoir) (Kaka- { HW1, 185 } 66 Mille Lacs, Lac des............ 1,491 102 
; nga). LW 1, 169 IMibinita kate ease come te eee 13,177 72 
; aC Pemniinin (total, 360) part.. 95 18 INDI OMEN Ge sie Haale tua soso 852 | 1,870 
Menibougamau..:.............. 1, 253 TS SA MAN DISSING eee ad ey eine: oes 643 330 
SDA 790 410 |} Ontario (total, 7,540) part...... 246 | 3,727 
MMPEDREVUIC,..... 0... sees, eo 260 || Rainy (total, 366) part......... 1,107 292 
8) = 612 180 Ried eee ee eS 6 Ss Ihe. 1,157 69 
0 Fig See Cree 660 125 St. Clair (total, 460) part...... 575 270 
- i Ree ee cee ee 125 || St. Francis, River St. Law- { LW 151 20 
[ee ee en ae 1, 850 210 rence (total, 85) part. N 153 
(3 ee T3i2 63 Usd OSEDI ee pat oad aes ooh ee 1,219 187 
a See 884 | 95 Sancdyeecs be eer ieade cache toe 1,190 270 
oe. 860 i Heul Wesenvoir)y, .c aeieaseees ee 416 
Sno eee 1,340 100 Shoal (total, 114) part......... 1,065 108 
05 or ae = PLOT URSIN OG. 2 aia hole ea rhe sane 8 ¢ 718 280 
3 552 eee 615 88 Stout, Berens River........... 1,039 50 
i Ned oles iho ooe oes Ae 485 Sturgeon, English River.. 1,342 110 
JUL 1,243 840 Superior (total, 31,820) part.. 602 | 11,200 
oo ee 1,760 150 WMiia@alt. ves lic ead eee 962 90 
ne | 88] 20 | Timiskaming (total, 110) part {[N 38e |} 58 
on Dae a eas ee Be 90 | Trout, English River.......... 1,294 156 
Ee Gane eee ry 138 || Trout, Severn River........... BY spall 
HW 867 } 55 Woods, Lake of the (total, {LEW 1.088 \ 1.127 
ey N 857 1,346) part. LW 1,055 J ’ 


; Sieg of Newfoundland lakes are approximate areas. _ 2 Excludes Glover Island (71-7 sq. 
mules). 
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3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinces—continued 
Province and Lake Elevation} Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
lity sq.miles Ete sq.miles 
Manitoba— Saskatchewan—concluded 
Athapapuskow)....0...ssa+0: 951 104 TOCH Cs laveretac. vacate cere 1,459 70 
ATT WE TILOR Men are wisi anctat a eee 855 112 IMPOnGT Ga ais acre cpa eee ee 1,608 162 
Beawerlilliiaia seis sea eee 651 70 | Namew (total, 79) part........ 873 71 
CCA Te I tes ca eee: 829 537 Neniel bens, Stee are 1,259 63 
(OTMOFAN ted oe cea ee 840 134 Reter Pond... epeor ce eee 1,382 302 
Cross, Nelson River........... 679 274 Nie (total, 181) part...... 1,964 173 
Dauphing Soaeeeceter ne sere 853 2001) Quill ere ear ee epee 1,704 236 
1 Day seer ot Ah, Seen eee We) 815 64 Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.. 1,150 | 2,058 
EGA GL A tee cercee tie 4 28 )al| aac LOUL Yet orcycae eer ae coe eee ea 75 
COU Biaisee OR adn Bee. ROR 585 319 Seth (total, 99) artes eere 915 26 
GOOSEW ECU cnc eee 935 53 SmOOuMStOue Ass nea eee ee Toes 110 
Gira nivale tte soi suc eects 850 181 SOA KOM rink er aoe ee oe 1,262 159 
islamic tent cee ie cs eee 744 550 AM EC AU Tema ieee See Reba Rie i. | "12130 156 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.. 1,153 Ua MVOLMASTON: 05.0 en oe 1,300 768 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 963 29 
ISTE bOI, eee eee 709 99 
Siskittome ae eters ere re 696 65 || Alberta— 
ISISSISSIN OIA eo deere 920 141 
Na nitO baker Wes. ines aoe 813 1,817 || Athabaska (total, 3,058) part. . 699 893 
Molson: sete. eee : TOA SGA VEPbi lle” teat cco ene ee 2,202 80 
WM OOSCR 88 oes cat eae 838 D2D | ROT Chon aicmee..eeee e nee 1,784 94 
Namew (total, 79) part......°. 873 Sr]| iets Wiehe Oar aeee ee = oes ee 2,566 56 
INortbernelindian sn sees 725 150 ice rete teh rors cee 1,947 55 
Nueltin (total, 336) part....... ’ (Osi C lakes. ea en tenes ie ae 699 545 
Oston cia we pierre Rees tie peta 612 155 || Cold “(otal, USO MG NEE eo Ac on 1,756 100 
Pantene tee Se tee nee eee 615 54 MesseriSlavie ce euete sas os 7 See ae 1,892 461 
Pelican, west of Lake Winni- IVa AWW est Str | let ofc kea ce 699 64 
POCOSIS Weal ee tae 837 SOs Peer lessee ccc oc oe ee cet a ee 2, 267 75 
Playgreent os oeea a ee ae 711 257 || Primrose (total, 181) part...... 1,964 8 
Ged 2. eee res ae se oe 911 78 Sullivan (variable)............ 2,652 62 
Red Deer, west of Lake Win- Utikimg tees Sete eee 2,105 85 
NIPELOSISHE eee oe aces eee 862 86 
Reindeer (total, 2,444) part.... 1,150 386 
Db; Martini a etecie tetce ase 798 125 |British Columbia— 
Set tino yee ae ee eee ee 737 49 
Shoal en Lea pantieeaeoee 1,065 Gul = Adamo. ka eteky tet aeeee es 1,334 52 
Sipiweskkteee pe We rteedeene 598 201 Mali ier 308) party. nee 2,200 307 
Sisipuk (total, 99) part.../..... 915 Coosa DING Feet ok > ea oe eee 2,330 194 
Southern Indian.....2...5.00! 835 1,060 Chilko 3500 tae oe 3, 842 75 
Ste vensoneeewe edt. sot eeee E TOM BIGUTSUK eres Areios cio Stee ee 2,817 96 
VA VEERE, coe EL eA eels, Seiten Bere 849 100 ranNCOI8 tras. s rate eee 2,345 91 
SBE WN Oye) rec. sat’. 6 Seem ee ee 845 (2 Harrisonsay s5.9 es cee eee 34 87 
Todatara (total, 241) part..... 156 Kootenay, -234* ena fae 1,741 168 
Walker sem yen SA wey ca AZ 62 Kotcho (unsurveyed and esti- 
Wisterhentecces 54... ao) oa 829 90 TMALECIC ic nevdacto ee oe. : 90 
Wekusleen 3) 0040. cain 840 G45 Slower Arrows eee 1,379 59 
Win DOCOMO An Ses. oa ce ee 71260, 308° | a@ Kea Na earie nies cae ace nee 1,123 136 
Wanniperosisnis. 5. pas dence 8810.22. O86 ui pOObsacks «er ce eon. are 2,666 50 
Woods, Lake of the (total, {/HW1,062 59 CG) Gestiell eake....- Waa ae eetooe 2,375 100 
1,346) part. LW 1,055 SHUSWADES tc Ganeee eee 1,137 120 
Stuarth ek Ae ee 2,225 139 
Tagish (total, 138) part........ 2,148 93 
Saskatchewan— Dak) af cere ct. oho ee eee 2,270 102 
Teslin (total, 161) part......... 2,250 65 
TIN LCE BERR Souci Secu ars icters 964 168 || Upper Arrow... ke eee ed 1,395 88 
Athabaska (total, 3,058) part.. 699 | 2,165 
IREST ARC Rtas «Ants oe Boeck 1,294 72 
Ba Ge BanG Wee cael st tia sra teres ly 54 |Northwest Territories— 
Sin Cll Cera «cess wcevlogs 1,620 56 
Ca nOGr Bee ae, side ccs aurthiat 1,415 78 ‘Aberdeen’. .25...2ch name 130 475 
Ghigo erence ouese ans aera. 1,382 Zallwear bill ere ees eee hein ee 1,190 207 
Cold (total, 136) part 1,756 SG lh BAW ]INGT Wee wc, renee oer 1, 230 340 
(CRCOm ae ys Btn kate cn. 1,541 300" |. pba kere: on eres ito es 30 975 
Cumberland ere ee 871 93 Gilinton-Coldeneaceseee are 1, 226 253 
Deschamibatltnes.. 1200. eeek 1,072 209 Wubawnt: fo 6. ee cer eee 500 1,600 
TD ORG Miverentes aaa ccc 1,506 Rs led ots) en cee Sen 753 163 
Tle-8-la-@rossete. ec ciastde tue 1,379 165 Kranklingt \oeseie en oe ree , 175 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.. 105833 26 Getty eres hunt ance ei hee ; 980 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part..... 963 50" Gras es enter erin ce emer 1,300 345 
Tha, Ploncoxmeye: As clon. et 1,476 90 Great, Bears a teen asertek 391 | 12,000 
Tha ROnge eee cee lc oo eee 1,250 450 Great SIS Ver. or ee eee 495 | 11,170 
Hast Mounts ssmcae oaeeiee 2 1,608 89 Hardistype cir. saat nie. dae tae 699 107 


DRAINAGE BASINS 


3.—Areas and Elevations of Principal Lakes, by Provinces—concluded 


Provinceand Lake 


Elevation} Area 


Province and Lake 


Elevation| Area 


tte sq.miles tte sq.miles 
Northwest Territories— Northwest Territories— 
continued concluded 

“FLUO 5 28 ne fa SUL tH PPA MOULIN GOA Sn ee cat rons Raa 160 

Uc Pav En Hist S91 ck a 320 360 || Todatara (total, 241) part..... - 85 

cle TiO T A Lares 5 Seal ee XS 265  AUMKV OU ise rsh fen teen ee 300 860 

ON EVEDICEL Ss a o 540 

SCY ss ae eee a 685 || Yukon— 

LEG sale ee ee a 1,415 250 

ODS = a ra 495 OOF ae Aus hihik-m, «.aetaecuinaescaree ue 107 
Nueltin Moual So6) Dabt......). 260 |} Atlin (total, 308) part.......... 2,200 1 

MIEAIG AVG so sce oes ccs hots sce.caoe 350 MANGERE e ee fete Skee 2,500 184 

CDN 2 0 ie ee a 331 Kcusawassce, costae als ome. 2,565 56 

oS ee 2 295 Wa berves tere tee eee eee 2,100 87 

COL Lea ees 748 74 Tagish (totallos) (palue. sane: 2,148 45 
IITILU Ze 8. cs. ee wrsae oc 115 110 || Teslin (total, 161) part......... 2,250 96 


The river systems of Canada, excluding those of the Arctic Archipelago, are 
best studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 4 


4.—Drainage Basins, 1949 


Nortre.—Classified by the Dominion Water and Power Bureau, Department of Mines and Resources. 


Drainage Basin oe di Drainage Basin pone dt 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Basin Arctic Basin 
Atlantic or Maritime Provinces.. DISASSoLiGreat olaveluaAke@ a. domsceces sess cee 370, 681 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River... SOOM LIM ATCEIC Mima cere ae acon ts smote 559, 676 
COLE ER ae eae ee Se ee 573,197 TOCA eee at os 930,357 
Pacific Basin 
Hudso.. Bay Basin 1 SEGURO een anit Beek or aa a aie ier ae bee 273,540 
RARUKON pLuLVOla year anne tara ta ane 127,190 
BMTOT EN CUED EC cai vs iijarere Sa ars bre see oo 348, 259 ——_——_—_—_——- 
Southwest Hudson Bay...............-. 283,997 PO Gall etn ce re alae 400,730 
MMOL VOLS: nctid accede wees cbaleences 368, 182 ———- 
Western Hudson Bay 383, 722 Gulf of Mexico Basin.............. 10,121 
Ee a eee 1,379,160 ||Area, Canada Less Arctic Archipelago) 3,310,396 


! Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United 
States territory. Newfoundland is included in the Atlantic Basin and in the total for Canada. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; 
the Nelson River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and 
the most settled part of Western Canada, but otherwise the rivers of the West, 
east of the Rockies run away from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt 
waters and this adversely affects their industrial utility. The Mackenzie, which 
drains Great Slave Lake is, with its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,514 
miles) and its valley constitutes the natural transportation route through the North- 
west Territories down to the Arctic Ocean. From Fort Smith, on the Slave River. 
large river boats run without any obstruction down to Aklavik in the delta of the 
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Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence drainage basin dominates all others and has undergone the greatest 
development. The St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes provide a water 
route from the Atlantic as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., twin cities 
situated on Lake Superior and only 419 miles from Winnipeg, Man., the half-way 
mark in distance across Canada. The main tributaries of the St. Lawrence all 
flowing south (most of which have lakes available for reservoiring), together with 
the main river itself, have developed and undeveloped water powers the economic 
value of which it would be difficult to over-estimate. Apart from the plains region 
of the West, the rivers of Canada have a vast power potentiality well distributed 
over the country. Table 5 gives the lengths of the principal rivers with their 
tributaries classified according to the four major drainage basins. 


5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries 


Nore.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River Length River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..} 1,900 |}Nelson (to head of Bow)................... 1,600 
Ottawa mae ee nee oe eee 696 || Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 1, 205 
Gatineau eee se ke er eae 240 South Saskatchewan... .c.2.ocsscstesmies 865 
Guvliiewres Pea tis, ed a beni eae 205 Red) Deets te at Pee 385 
(COulOnz eshreee rs eo ees alle ee ee 135 BOW 5 US he Naat one tie Sete eee 315 
Madawaskawtesamtaceert heed ae 130 Belly eies ba eae Nae re trie ek = 180 
ROUSEM Sr ara ase a ee 115 North Saskatchewan...4...0e.<seee eee 760 
MISSISSIPPI eae al dep Peet eee 105 Red (to head of Sheyenne)............ 545 
Reta WA Waniccinws hohe roaNe ode ee 95 Assinibome:s). ©..0..00ck ice eee 590 
South Nation’... = 0.0. SERRA NICI ae 90 OULISO te ee eee 450 
LDUDTOIN 6 Pitas os canine 80 Qw Appelle sf: sce Sen oe ee 270 
ENGI 7S epee ree ey, te, 70 || Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)............. 475 
North Nation «eee ween eee 60 Hing hishy ee soon ctor eee ee 330 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)......... 475.) Churehill . o.oo. ose sos. eee eee 1,000 
PeribonGaatede eens che ee 280 Bea Vent aeai acto ees Ene eee 305 
IMAStASSINTS ere eiret eats cetes buen Re ee 185 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 660 
IAShua pMmUCIUAN sees ins. eens eee 165 Kaniapiskau:¥. 25... one eee 575 
SCM Mauricesey 6 GU eee a 325 || Severn (to head of Black Birch)........... 610 
Matta wire od dosn.acotinn = haa 100 || Albany (to headiof:Cat)e.o.2- sneer 610 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine-de- Dubs white see Aisiae aioe ce ee eae ee ee 580 
Bouleaw nts hoc eae re ee 310. || Kastmain’s 2s. 0s es eee eee 510 
Outardes, eat ort: See nee oe are 270 || Fort George (to Nichicun Lake).. ee 480 
GPSS 33 Aes ease sai ds Ras NOSTRA ae 240 |) Attawapiskat.....,'. So. eee tee 465 
Richelieu ssa saci vhsiecg terse eee ee 210 QZATIUE Ae ose ve, boa or a eee 455 
StaPrancisess.4505 06.0 tee eee 165 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 
C@haidiere s,). 25h aes ee eee 120 WaSWAaniDi:: <. 00. hecake ee 190 
Via the Great Lakes— Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)........ 400 
French (to head of Sturgeon)......... 180: |) Ruperthi. ccs Ske ee eee 380 
Sturvzeonto. 7 eee ee 110 Red (to head of Lake Traverse)........... 355 
Grand eee eee Eee eee, BUNS 165 || George (to Hubbard Lake)................ 345 
FAT CS MAA Sanne et eden Re ce a 163 || Moose (to head of Mattagami)............ 340 
PSDANIS LAME oc ea Re ees ete ee 153 ATDIGID 1s ceci gctos b oe eRe ee eee 340 
rent goer pir: OE ey. nbn cael 8 Bey: 150 Mattagamic< dn6 Sc Meee eee 275 
MiSSISSE 9 le ct tints Gath enis she eee 140 Missinabi...... i sieaie SMa gare eee 265 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)...... 130° |! Hayesen fs cacc8 sos panel oe eee eee 300 
ROY he A a Ree Ey or, 60 uWinis ks... Son «acy hese eee ee 295 
PL GSsHl Ons. <1 poctomaaenes «Peete 40.) Whale®. 7. itau5 bo se eee ee eee 270 
SUN UO ee eee ers fk cog suet dei co ee 399) |i Harricanaw,.< sc... oscan e aca ote 250 
ROMANCE Re es . Se 270: | Great Whale: i: . 2c. ea eso 230 
Na tas Guana wioetrh sc ccpecitevn eo eee 24 t W Liea betes | tt eae eae aan ee ee 165 
MOISIC. CARO Cees ca eo ee 210 
Hamilton ite oe Aeradis set kod donee eee 208 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
AGXDIOMUS Sse cleo vie athe beck Rec Pe eee 153 
Nask api rererrtenis 4.05 sok dst. selena: 152 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,979 
Cangiviktokl eee. ces caoie ieee ee 139) |;Columbia (total) ose....05 oe eee 1,150 
Eagle. . AES Gi. = OI ee AT Bere ce 1aSu||P KR rasere ts. cokt O cee ce pee eee eee 850 
Miramichiseeereriticied 2.4, oi cee ee 135 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 304 
MaArcuerite eye cele lle coche oe 130 North: Phompson~. tos on eee 210 
Gander ites ce-. dco daantce oe eee 102 South Thompson (to head of Shuswap). 206 


1 Flowing through Labrador. 2 Newfoundland. 
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Compiled, drawn and printed at the Surveys and Mapping Bureau, Ottawa. 


ELEVATIONS OF RAILWAY STATIONS IN CITIES AND TOWNS WITH OVER 


5,000 INHABITANTS (Census of 1941) 


Elevation . Elevation| Elevation 
Provinos Station ‘Above Province Station Above Province Station Above 
Sea-Level Sea-Level Sca-Level 
feet feet fect 
Prince Edward Island} Charlottetown (C.N.R.; 9 {Qu bec—Concluded....| Shawinigan Falls (C.P.R 306 ||Ontario—Concluded... 926 
Summersi 9 Sherbrooke (C.P.R.) 593 Renfrew (C.P.R.) 418 
Sorel (C.N.R.).. 49 St. Catharines (C.N.R.) 348 
Nova Scotia -| Amherst (C.N.R.). 60 Thetford Mines (Q.C. Rly.) 1,028 St. Thomas (C.N.R 756 
Dartmouth (C.N.R) 4 Trois-Riyitres (C.P.R.). 52 Sarnia (C.N.R,) 612 
Glace Bay (8 and L, Rly. ra Valleyfield (C.N.R.) 161 Sault Ste. Marie (C.P.R.) 636 
Halifax (new C.N-R) a Verdun....... 1 Simcoe (North) 74 
Now Glasgow (C.N.R.) al Victoriaville (C.N.R. 433 (South) 714 
Newiwaterford| (tinction) rl Westmount (C.P.R.) 152 Smith's Falls (C.P.R.). 498 
03 
North Sydney (C.N.R.) 41 Stratford (C.N.R. 1,193 
Springhill (C. Rly. Wor ; Sudbury (C.P.R. 
Se fone Co. 3 On -ario...........----| Barrie (C.N.R. Bi). 726 pease , we 
Sydney (CNR) y Belleville (C.P.R.) 260 Vhorold (C.N.R.)... 565 
Sydney Mines (C.N-R.) 62 Branton (GE RDe 72 Timmins (T, and N. 1,029 
Truro (Union). 02 ee ees os Toronto (Union)....... "M3 
Yarmouth (C.N.R. 5 rockyille (C.P.R. and C.N.R. 283 Trenton (C.P.R. 205 
Chatham (C.P.R: 594 Waterloo (C.N.R.) 1,058 
New Brunswick. ...... Campbellton (C.N.R 7 Cobourg (C.P-R.) 296 Welland (C.N.R.).. “600 
Edmundston (CPR) Collingwood (C.N.R. 589 Wi Pt ince 
a PR.) 479 Cor 1 (C eston.. 429 
Frederioton (C.P. 33 pe) 183 Whitby (C.N.R.) 235 
Monoton (C.N.R. 50 Daten (Gea) zis Windsor (M.C. Rly. 006 
Saint John... a1 Foret Hl 18f Woodstock (C.P.R.) 948 
Fort Erie (Union). 2 
Quebeo............. Asbestos 1 : one 
CASE NaS (Can ro) GEG Vitor 605 | Brandon (C.P.R.) 1,208 
Chicoutimi (C.N.R.) 5 Kae oases 1,122 (CNR. 1,262 
SESS ees) 1 Fort William (C.P, BD 617 Portage Ia Prairie (C.P. 958 
GANT CINERD eas 266 Galt (C.P.R.) 936 St. Boniface (C.P.R 759 
Grand 'Mére (C1 el Guelph (C.P.R. 1,042 Transcona (C.N.R.) 771 
Hull (CPR)... 426 Hamilton (King St.) 805 Winnipeg (C.P.R 712 
Jolistts (C.P-R.) ey Hawkeabury/(C.N-R.) 163 
Tenens (GND Hts Ingersoll (G.P.R.) (South) 830 |le eaten 
Te einai Asi (North) 99 _||Saskatchewan........| Moose Jaw (C.P.R.).........- | ams 
Tashins (CN Kenora (C.P.R.) 1,090 Prince Albert (C.P.R,and@.N.R.)..| 4/414 
Lachute (C.P.R), 81 Kingston (G.P.R.; 253 Regina.. | 4896 
(CNR 207 Kitchener... 1,101 Saskatoon (GC, 11596 
Ia Tuque (CNA “ 228 Leamington (P.M.R. 620 Swift Current CG. P, 2.432 
Lauzon (ite of R.C | (LCR 628 Weyburn (C.P.R. 11857 
Lévis (C.N.R : 3 Leaside.. 430 Yorkton (C.P.R.)) Y 

.N. : 16 i ; 1,657 
Longueuil (G.N-R ‘lly cotea HATES MOUS 832 
Magox (C.P.1.) | oso Pee E Re 805 Calgary (CP 
MGnEROR Long Branch. 315; |[Alberta.....-........| 1 3,490 
Montreal North. wee Midland? 593 monton (, Re) 2,183 
Montreal (G.P.R.—Windsor} a 307 27186 
Outremont (C.P.R.).. za aH r ENG DR pins 
Quebec (C.P.R. and C.N.R 21 ASAD) 572 ce aiaea 
Rimouski (C.N.R.). en 7 Now bate .P.R.) 662 

et rillia ‘ 
Rividre-du-Loup (C.N.R. 315 Ontiawa (CLP. 75 |!British Columb’ Kamloops (C.P.R.) 1,160 
Rouyn.... 3 062 ea 330 Kelowna. . 
St-Hyacinthe Ottawa (Union) 215 tial 
| 109 Onen'Soun Nanaimo (C.P-R, 129 
StJean (C.P.R.) 118 d (C.P. 585 Nelson (CP. 

(one } us Parry Sound (C. as Nelion( R) 1,766 
Stlérdme (C.P-R) ‘| 308 Cc. ud ew Westminster (CP. z 
StJoseph-d’Alma (Site of R.C. Pembroke (C.P.. 381 (C.N.R a4 

jae DA Ke a Pe Re (Gs Aa North Vancouver. 2 
StJoseph-de-Grantham 4 : Port Arthur (C. 614 peace Mupert (C NR). 0 
St Lambert (C.N.R. iy Port Colborne (on ei ail (CPR... 1,363 
Beteureite a Port Hope (C.N. ay peneenyEs (C.P.R.) 16 
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5.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries—concluded 


River Length River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Pacific Ocean— Flowing into the Arctic Ocean— 
concluded 
N ec hi itaeeneetr tate sc) cs cues cs visreene sc 287 || Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............. 2.635 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood)......... 258 Peace (to head of F inlay) Caan cere y tree 1.195 
C hil@Ghimeetiiiek s cihs co ve wies woke coos see 146 UAL FS pre a ee ae nr ah Dee Ne 250 
West Rosatblackwater)..0.55.. 0.620000. 141 SSO ICY aC as reer eS Eee ate 245 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin). 714 Little nos Te SAAT AE Bees sores Rarer 185 
POD EENGSE eee oc one « cccas sue Semen cs 590 ALSIP eerie cee sire - wh a Ran a aie 145 
YP ee ee ae os ee 338 NGS DARI Ae. coe cas tee OR ite oc bie eiels 765 
Pe he vac cveb reds esecaces 330 avast bss Sgn has walsh arcy alate ante leet oa 
Sievers oes cians ois tiers bow acwieeste wes 320 Ee eo 350 
DU prapeea Nee ti hs C5. os, Fe areas laisse ee aie d.0s 200 
PP OLTtOU Tee ome ee en cee nee laaioe ae 295 
SAY De A 185 BerNeomen’ 3 eo a 260 
Ggummiran in Canada). ...2652...ca vce noet 459 ED CO hea SCD ERE GaP Ning Coo 530 
aeaeEeNR Ve LOLA) Weel. os kictarcicceceae st ones 407 Post (to head of Ogilvie)................ 425 
Mootenay (in Canada) s<< cs soscesc0ces ve 276 PAECUICMECEC 4S focus cee caer matues caution 310 
eet re SRC C class Se crvae ea cen 360 | Slave..........0... sss ee eee teers 258 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek) Pane 160 By de retake intis fevvavlnn. eee tena de yeuhys.itopsveqaneeneha eral al nie 
BSS LAG aa ee Schad ears .c ar Mierar cid Dist: & 335 Caiveriineuiss Anu ees teh tame Tt 525 
AUIS Ge ean sans sive cous 0:8: eeeareeia’ QO) We AA ersonilcre.. ct coos wks coe die coda ale ee 430 
INASS PTO en tic Serdic’e cow geeeh Sones ZOO PELONGOMG Seek Foe oats Rees ce ain eh ol tedac a pee eae 275 


Subsection 3.—Mountains 


The predominant orographical feature in Canada is the great Cordilleran 
Mountain System. The principal named peaks exceeding 11,000 feet in elevation 
all lie within that system and are listed at pp. 7-8 of the 1948-49 edition of the 
Year Book. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 

They include the very large group lying in the Arctic Ocean, the fringe of both 
large and small islands off the Pacific Coast, the islands fringing the coast of Labrador, 
those of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic Ocean and in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, together with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland 
waters. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of Vancouver Island and 
the Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the coast of British Columbia from 
Dixon Entrance to the southern boundary of the Province. Vancouver Island is 
285 miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area of about 12,408 
square miles; the mountain range which forms its backbone rises again to form the 
Queen Charlotte Islands farther north. These islands figure largely in the mining, 
lumbering and fishing industries of the West and, together with the bold and deeply 
indented coast line, provide a region for superb scenic cruises. 
On the eastern coast of Canada are the numerous small, rocky islands lying 
off the coast of Labrador, the island provinces of Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island, the islands of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti, 
and the Magdalen group (included in the Province of Quebec), and the islands of 
Grand Manan and Campobello (part of the Province of New Brunswick) in the 
Bay of Fundy. Newfoundland is 42,734 square miles in area, Prince Edward 
Island 2,184 square miles, Cape Breton 3,970 square miles and Anticosti 3,043 
square miles. Fishing activities in these eastern islands are important, while 
agriculture on Prince Edward Island and mining on Cape Breton are the chief 
occupations of the inhabitants. 
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Manitoulin Island, area 1,068 square miles, the Georgian Bay islands in 
Lake Huron, and the Thousand Islands group in the St. Lawrence River at its 
outlet from Lake Ontario, are the more important islands of the inland waters. 


Table 6 gives the principal islands in Canada having an area of over 2,000 
square miles. 


6.—Areas of Principal Islands 


Island Area, Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 

Bahn. ccs eee eee er ae 197, 754 iB llef Ringnes isc. ea eee 3,719 
WA CEOUTA Foy srs Se ae ne OE 80,340 Cormwallis?.2f 26sec eee ee ee 2,660 
Fillesnieres...cssyeeo ene ies cet 77,392 Ammunds Rin gnesa sas eee 2,027 

BANKS rts sere te crake ae ole b) sceveretonsvouele 25,675 
DVSVGI Seas 5... ee Re ie ceo 21,606 || Atlantic Ocean— 
MeL Vill Oe x: 3.50%. c Sn ae t A h aclettaraie ate ee 16,503 Newfoundland@esasseeen ees eee 42,734 
Southampton. ssw meet ook ce 16,350 Cape Bretonet. 275 ee ee eee 3,970 
Princeiol Wales: eee re eee 13,736 Prince Hdwardaew teases 2,184 
Axel Heiberg ice mercer arian es 13, 583 Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence)...... 3,043 
Sonverset, 1 5. eee tents ore, 9,594 
PrmeevPatrick tee See ociae 7,192 Pacific Ocean— 
ing: Walliam: 2 eeee ge ce oan 5,106 WVaneouVier ini sswsenc ac eee ee ee 12,408 
By lOG Remi csisscc.o Ree ee ne 5,005 


Section 2.—Political Geography 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two ‘territories’. Each 
of the provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North America 
Act (see pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Book), and as new provinces have been organized 
they have been granted political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories with their boundaries of to-day are admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. The characteristics of each of the provinces 
and of the ‘territories’ are reviewed below. 


Newfoundland.—The Island of Newfoundland lies across the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and is the most easterly part of Canada. It is separated from the coast 
of Labrador by the Strait of Belle Isle, 11 miles across at its narrowest point, and 
from Cape Breton Island by Cabot Strait, 70 miles wide. It is triangular in shape, 
the three sides about 320 miles in length, and has an area of 42,734 square miles. 
The dependency of Labrador is on the mainland with an area of 112,000 square 
miles. 


Newfoundland enjoys a temperate climate with cool summers, mild winters and 
evenly distributed rainfall. The climatic conditions of Labrador are more severe. 


The island is a plateau of low, rolling relief, with its highest elevations in the 
west where summits in the Long Range Mountains exceed 2,500 ft. Much of the 
surface is barren and rocky with innumerable ponds and swamps, and there is 
little land suitable for farming. The river valleys and the west coast are thickly 
forested and support a thriving wood-pulp industry. The deeply indented coast 
line has many harbours providing safe anchorage for the fishing vessels which support 
the important fishing industry. Fishing, mainly for cod, is carried on along the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador and on the Grand Banks. Both New- 
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foundland and Labrador have extensive mineral deposits. Iron ore is mined on 
Belle Island and lead-zinc-copper ore at Buchans in the interior. The vast iron-ore 
and water-power resources of Labrador are as yet undeveloped (see Article on 
“The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec-Labrador Region’’, Chapter XV). 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of Canada is about 

120 miles in length, with an average width of 20 miles and has an area of 2,184 

‘square miles. It lies just off the coast east of New Brunswick and north of Nova 

Scotia and is separated from both provinces by Northumberland Strait, from 
10 to 25 miles wide. 


The Island is almost trisected by the deep indentations of Malpeque Bay, 
north of the town of Summerside, and by the mouth of the Hillsborough River at 
Charlottetown, which nearly meets Tracadie Bay on the north side. Its rich, red 
soil and red sandstone formations are distinctive features, and no point on the 
Island attains a greater altitude than about 450 feet above sea-level. The climate, 
tempered by the surrounding waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and yet free from 
the rigours of Atlantic storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, 
offers great inducements to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The Province 

is noted for its relative predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster can- 
-neries, oyster beds, and the production of seed potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by 50 to 
105 miles in width and has an area of about 21,068 square miles (see p.2). The 
mainland is connected with the Province of New Brunswick by the Isthmus of 
Chignecto; the Island of ‘Cape Breton forms the northeast portion. The latter is 
separated from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Canso and includes the famous 
salt-water Bras d’Or Lakes. 


Nova Scotia is one of the leading provinces in the production of coal. The 
coalfields are bituminous, of good quality, well adapted to the production of coke 
and excellent for domestic use and for steam-raising purposes. The chief coal-fields 
are at Sydney and Inverness on Cape Breton Island, and at Pictou and Cumberland 
on the mainland. 


On the Atlantic side, the mainland is generally rocky and open to the sweep of 
Atlantic storms; it is deeply indented and has numerous harbours providing safety 
for the large fishing fleets that support the extensive fishing industry of the Province 
(see Chapter XIV). The slopes facing the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
are sheltered from the Atlantic by low mountainous ridges not exceeding an altitude 
of 1,500 feet and running through the centre of the Province. In striking contrast 
to the Atlantic side, they present fertile plains and river valleys especially adapted 
by climate and situation to the growth of apples, pears and other fruits. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape with an 

area of 27,985 square miles and may be compared in size to Ireland (26,600 square 

miles). The Bay of Chaleur on the north, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northum- 

berland Strait on the east, the Bay of Fundy on the south, and Passamaquoddy Bay 

on the southwest, provide the Province with a very extensive sea-coast. It adjoins 

the State of Maine on the west and the Province of Quebec on the north and 
northwest. 


The conformation of New Brunswick is, in general, undulating, but to the east 
it attains its highest elevation of 2,690 feet in the vicinity of Grand Falls on the 
St. John River. In the northeastern half of the Province there are extensive areas 
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of Crown lands carrying valuable stands of merchantable timber. Numerous rivers 
provide access to the extensive lumbering areas and to attractive hunting and 
fishing resources. The Province is watered to the west and south by the St. 
John River, which, in its course of 400 miles, runs through country famed for its 
distinctive beauty. 


While the forest resources are of first importance economically, large areas of 
rich agricultural land are found in the numerous river valleys, especially that of the 
lower St. John, and in the broad plains near the coast. Natural gas and petroleum 
are obtained in limited quantities and coal mining on a moderate scale is carried on 
in the Minto Basin at the head of Grand Lake. 


Quebec. — Quebec is the largest province of Canada and occupies the area 
of British North America east of Hudson Bay, with the exception of Newfoundland 
(including the Coast of Labrador) and the other Maritime Provinces. It has an area 
(see p. 2) of 594,860 square miles, equal to the combined areas of France, Germany 
and Spain, but a large part of the surface is made up of Precambrian rocks of the 
Canadian Shield, which renders it unsuitable for agriculture. The Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the River St. Lawrence penetrate the entire width of Quebec and 
divide the Eastern Townships and the Gaspe Peninsula to the south from the larger 
area of the Province to the north. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the 
form of a ridge parallel to the river and rises from sea-level to the Height of Land 
at an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet from which it descends gently to sea-level 
at Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. 


With the exception of the treeless zone, extending north of latitude 58°, most of 
the Province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed forests in the 
southwest to the coniferous forests in the east and north. In addition to extensive 
timber limits, which form the basis of a great pulp and paper industry (see Chapter 
XII), Quebec is the foremost of the provinces in the development of hydro-electric 
power (see Chapter XVI) and has available water-power resources, at ordinary 
minimum flow, almost equal to those of Ontario and Manitoba combined. Its 
asbestos deposits have long been known for their quality and extent. Extensive 
developments of gold and copper have taken place in the western part of the 
Province and the mineralized area is being extended year by year. Quebec is 
in second place in mineral production among the provinces of Canada (see 
Chapter XV). Its fisheries in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf are an important 
resource. The climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence Valley and of the Eastern 
Townships are well suited to general farming operations, including dairying and 
the production of vegetables on a commercial basis. . 


Ontario.—Lying between Quebec on the east and Manitoba on the west, 
Ontario is usually regarded as an inland province but its southern boundary has a 
fresh-water shore line on the Great Lakes of 2,362 miles while its northern limits 
have a salt-water shore line of 680 miles on Hudson and James Bays. There is a 
tidal port at Moosonee at the southern end of James Bay. The most southerly 
point in the Province is Middle Island at 41° 41’N. latitude (this is also the most 
southerly point in Canada) and the most northerly latitude of the Province is 
56° 50’. It has an area of 412,582 square miles. 


As in Quebec, the surface of Ontario follows the conformation characteristic 
of the Precambrian Shield except in the Ontario Peninsula where the surface is low 
and level. The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the 
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northeastern corner of Lake Superior. Northwest from the Height of Land, the 
‘slope descends very gently to Hudson Bay where a large marginal strip (the Hudson 
Bay Lowlands) is less than 500 feet above sea-level. 

Mining is a very important industry in the wide-spread Precambrian area; 
‘as in the adjoining Province of Quebec, Ontario is lacking in native coal but is 
rich in other minerals and contributes almost one-half the total mineral produc- 
tion of Canada. Gold, silver, nickel, copper, zinc, magnesium, dolomite, gypsum, 
‘salt and other minerals are mined commercially. Petroleum and natural gas are 
also produced on an important scale in the Ontario Peninsula (see Chapter XV). 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterways system 
permits coal to be transported economically from Pennsylvania and iron ore from 
Minnesota to provide the basis of a large iron and steel industry. There is a rich 
iron-ore development in the Steep Rock district west of Port Arthur and an 
abundance of natural resources has made Ontario the foremost industrial province 
of Canada (see Chapter XVII). 


Possessed of excellent soil and a wide variety of climate, general farming is 
carried on extensively. In the Niagara Belt, fruit farming has been scientifically 
developed and is a highly specialized industry throughout the Ontario Peninsula. 


Vast forest resources in proximity to hydro power (see Chapter XIJ) are the 
basis of large wood-using industries and the forests of the north are a rich fur 
preserve. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, covering 246,512 square miles, is roughly the size of 
France and is the most central of the provinces. Together with the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta it constitutes the famous Prairie Belt or Interior Plain 
‘section of Canada—world renowned for the quality of its wheat. 


The Province has a considerable area of prairie land but is also a land of wide 
diversity combining 400 miles of sea-coast (on a rocky belt along its northeastern 
‘boundary, bordering Hudson Bay); great areas of northern mixed forests; large 
lakes and rivers covering an area of 26,789 square miles; a belt of treeless prairie 
extending to the southeastern corner of the Province; and patches of open prairie 
‘overlain by very fertile soil of great depth. The surface of the Province as a whole 
is comparatively level, the average elevation being between 500 and 1,000 feet; the 
greatest height of 2,727 feet is Duck Mountain northwest of Lake Dauphin. 


About three-fifths of the Province, east and north of Lake Winnipeg, is under- 
lain with Precambrian rock in which the presence of rich deposits of base metals 
has been confirmed, as in Ontario and Quebec (see Chapter XV). 


The Province, although regarded as basically agricultural, possesses a wealth 
‘of water-power resources (Manitoba ranks after Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia in this respect) that, together with mineral and forest riches, have brought 
about an expanding industrial development. 


Saskatchewan. — Saskatchewan lies between Manitoba and Alberta extending, 
like each of the Prairie Provinces, from the International Boundary on the south 
to the 60th parallel of latitude which divides it from the Northwest Territories. 


lt has an area of 251,700 square miles. 


- The northern half of the Province is abundantly watered by lakes and rivers 
‘and the topography is one of low relief. The Precambrian Shield, which covers most 
‘of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba, penetrates over the northern third of Saskat- 
chewan and has given evidence of potential richness of mineral wealth. This area is 
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also rich in timber resources while the southerly two-thirds of the Provinee is 
generally fertile prairie with soil of great depth. In normal years there is sufficient 
moisture for rapid growth and the abundant sunshine during the long summer season 
‘in this northern latitude quickly ripens the crops. 


Alberta.—This Province, covering 255,285 square miles, lies between Saskat- 
chewan and the Rocky Mountains. Like Saskatchewan, the southern part of the 
Province is in the dry, treeless prairie belt, changing to the north into a zone of 
poplar interspersed with open prairie. This gives way to mixed forests covering 
the more northerly parts. The Precambrian rocks enter Alberta at its northeast 
corner, so that, excepting the fringe of mountainous country on its western border, 
practically the whole of the Province is overlain by arable soil of great depth. 
Alberta has two marked. features: (1) the great valley of the Peace River, that 
has already resulted in the extension of settlement farther north than in any 
other part of Canada; and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in the foothills district 
which, rising sharply on the west, commence the ascent that continues to the 
very peaks of the Rocky Mountains. The southern half of the Province, rising 
towards the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet; but in the 
northern half, the slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 feet are reached 
at Lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. 


Alberta has the most extensive coal resources of any of the provinces and 
has become the leading producer of petroleum and natural gas. The Turner 
Valley and Leduc fields produce the bulk of Canadian oil; other fields such as Lloyd- 
minster, which is partly in Saskatchewan, Redwater and Princess are also being 
developed. Lumbering is important in the more mountainous western parts and 
in the north, but ranching is still pursued in the less populous sections. In the 
southern prairies there are considerable areas where the quantity and distribution 
of the natural precipitation makes permanent agriculture precarious and, in these 
areas, a number of large irrigation projects have been developed, taking their 
water supply from rivers rising in the mountains that form the western boundary 
of the Province. The climate of Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in 
summer than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by the 
Chinook winds. 


The coal and oil resources have provided the basis of an industrial development 
and Edmonton has become the railhead for the north country. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the third largest and the most westerly 
province of Canada, includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and Vancouver Island, the area of the latter being about 12,408 — 
sq. miles. The total area of the Province is 366,255 sq. miles. 


The predominant feature of the Province is the parallel ranges of mountains 
that cover all except the northeast corner and produce a conformation characterized 
by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys many of which are extremely 
fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture or fruit growing. 
Generally the agricultural areas of these valleys are relatively small and broken 
but there are two large areas in the Peace River Block and the Stuart Lake District 
that are rich and have great agricultural possibilities. The shore line of the 
Pacific is deeply indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and has wonderful 
scenic aspects. 
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The wealth of forest resources supports the lumbering and pulp and paper 
industries and places British Columbia first among the provinces in the produc- 
tion of lumber and timber (see Chapter XII). The Province excels in fishery 
products, chiefly on account of its catches of the famous Pacific salmon. The 
mineral resources are remarkable for their variety and wealth. Production of 
the metals, gold, copper, silver, lead and zinc has played an important role in the 

economic life of the Province since its early days, while valuable coal deposits on 
~ Vancouver Island, and at Crowsnest and Fernie in the interior, have been worked 
for many years. In regard to water-power resources, British Columbia ranks 
after Quebec and Ontario (see Chapter XVI). 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories.— North of the Western Provinces 
the Territories extend over an area of 1,511,979 square miles. This is largely an 
undeveloped domain, and for administrative purposes is divided into Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories: the latter is subdivided into three Pro- 
visional Districts. This vast area is over twelve times the area of the British Isles 
and about one-half the area of the United States. Great rivers, like the Mackenzie 
and the Yukon, are found there, and large inland bodies of water, such as Great 
Slave and Great Bear Lakes. There are many indications of mineral wealth; 
a number of rich gold-bearing deposits are under development and many prospects 
are being investigated in the Yellowknife area. The radium mines of Great Bear 
Lake yield the only radium produced on the Continent. . 


The Alaska Highway, completed in 1943, links Yukon, through Edmonton, 
Alta., and cities of the Prairie Provinces with the United States. Airports and other 
facilities have been provided over wide sections of the Mackenzie Valley and Yukon, 
and travel and transport by air will, undoubtedly, have a great influence on the 
development of the Territories. Details regarding the resources and adminis- 
tration of these areas are given in Chapter X XIX. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY 


For the latest material published under this heading see the 1947 edition of the 
Year Book, pp. 19-29. Reference to earlier articles will be found at the front of 
this edition. 


PART III.—GEOPHYSICS 


Material on Gravity, Seismology and Terrestrial Magnetism will be found at 
pp. 18-27 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


PART IV.—FAUNA AND FLORA 
See list at the front of this edition for special material, under this heading, 
published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART V.—LANDS, PARKS AND GAME RESOURCES 


Canada is a comparatively new country with resources that are, for the most 
part, in the early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, 
it is true, been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years, but exploitation 
on the present commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. Nevertheless, much 
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effort has been directed to conservation in the cases of those resources that admit 
of such methods. Details of such policy are given in the chapters dealing with the 
individual resources. 


Numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of the resources 
have been made from time to time and the results have been reviewed in special 
publications. Detailed information regarding individual natural resources will be 
found in the later chapters. The treatment of resources considered below is concerned 
only with those summary phases of the subject that can be regarded as falling under 
the definition of physiography used in its wider interpretation. A classification 
of lands resources, information on the National Parks and game resources and 
regulations fall properly under this head. 


Section 1.—Lands Resources 


The figures of Table 1 show how the land area is classified as between present 
and potential agricultural lands, present and potential forested lands, and lands 
that are unproductive as regards surface resources. Between the totals of present 
and potential agricultural lands and the totals of forested lands there is, of course, 
duplication to the extent of the agricultural lands under forest. The figures regarding 
agricultural lands are based on estimates from the Decennial Census of 1941 for 
all but the Prairie Provinces, the 1946 Quinquennial Census being used for Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. The Dominion Forest Service supplies figures on 
forested lands and the Surveyor General and Chief of the Surveys and Engineering 
Branch those on the total land areas of Canada and the Provinces. Figures for 
Newfoundland are those of the 1945 Newfoundland Census. 


1.—Land Area, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive 


Nortr.—Land area is shown classified by tenure in Chapter X XIX. 


New- Prince Noon New 
Description found- | Edward. Seok Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 
land! Island a wick 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
Agricultural Land (Present and 


Potential)— 
Occupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow 25 741 906 1,366 9, 600 14,972 
Pasturesn nee oe ee 73 370 273 464 3,937 5,059 
Othoree eRe a ioc + 41 90 100 623 849 
Unimproved—Pasture............... 22 126 1,143 569 3,200) |e Emon OGL 
Forest (woodland).... 94 493 3, 243 3,455 9,317 6,039 
OCher ie. Mol ees of 55 308 240 1,478 2,001 
Totals; Oecupled:.<j.ceeee. aa - va 214 1,826 5, 963 6,194 28, 222 34,981 
Unoccupied— 
Grass, brush, ete........ ae 64 3,677 1,056 1,500 5,899 
Horested cr ian sakes x 80 3,000 9,500 36, 893 61,990 
Totals, Unoocupied:.... eis. 2.08: ats 144 6,677 10, 556 38,393 67, 889 
Non-forested. , Fic tiscas ae seas cas nab 1,397 6,397 3,795 20,405 34, 841 
WOPCBERD a suis sexta eee ees ae 573 6, 248 12,955 46,210 68,029 
Totals, Agricultural Land?........ 1,970 12,640 16,750 66,615 | 102,870 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 17. 
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1.—Land Area, Classified as Agricultural, Forested or Unproductive—concluded 


New- Prince Nova New * 
Description found- | Edward Sentin Bruns- Quebec | Ontario 
land} Island i 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Forested Land— 
Softwood—Merchantable.............. oe 90 4,600 5,000 | 202,080 36, 900 
GUNS PTOW LM ;ciakiccenn: ome ~ 215 3,180 3,000 46,270 29,300 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... Be 150 820 7,000 24, 880 24,100 
Young growth.......... 7 130 480 5,000 20, 840 67,400 
Hardwood—Merchantable............ i 15 1, 620 1,000 2,880 5,900 
Vouny LTOW LA: 2c. 0. eas 10 850 1,000 5, 750 10, 200 
Total Productive Forested Land.... ae 610 11,550 22,000 | 302,700 | 173,800 
Unproductive Forested Land....... ue -- 50 190 69,590 63, 400 
Tenure—Privately owned............. bee 608 8, 220 11,000 26, 630 14, 240 
Crown land .*. 0... a ae we 2 3,380 11,190 | 345,660 | 222,960 
Totals, Forested Land............. 16,000 610 11,600 22,190 | 372,290 | 237,200 
Net Productive Land’................. " 2,007 17,997 25,985 | 392,695 | 272,041 
Waste and Other Land?!............... a 197 2746 1,488 | 131,165 91,241 
Totals, Land Area................. 37,018 2,184 20,743 27,473 | 523,860 | 363,282 

a3 Yukon 

Description Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British and Canada 


chewan Columbia] y wT. 


| | | | || 


y sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 
Agricultural Land (Present and 


Potential)— 
Occupied— 
Improved—Crops and summerfallow 14,0715} 53,4565 29,4966 1,038 125, 671 
Aaturens- te Comes cee 803 5 1, 2866 1, 1426 268 13,675 
Opn Gtrrss. sake aes ae 3976 8686 6626 89 4 3, 7237 
Unimproved—Pasture.....:......... 8,032 31,4516 28,5195 2,885 82,075 
Forest (woodland).... 1, 8216 83,3476 83,2956 1,584 32,688 
Other eee: sorte 9256 2,4306 1, 6546 438 9,529 
Gotals; Occupieds, .04.ecs. ett se ees 26,049% 92,838% 64,7686 6, 3028 4 || 267,3619 
Unoccupied— 
Grass, brush, etc........ 8,541 9, 242 26,872 2,948 10,065 69, 864 
ASOTORTEE Mastin che oie weet: 16,000 23, 000 45,000 11,450 4,000 || 210,913 
Wotais: Unoecupied ss Wank. sea. eee es 24,541 32, 242 71,872 14,398 14,065 || 280,777 
EH CFOLERLOG: some csie retro re osale phtest 32,769 98, 733 88,345 7,666 10,069 || 304,417 
TU Cpr SSM ere 1 Ueno ie eek te ae 17,821 26,347 48,295 13,034 4,000 || 248,507 
Totals, Agricultural Land?......... 50,590 | 125,080 | 136,640 20,700 14,069 || 547,92410 
Forested Lands— 
Softwood—Merchantable.............. 1, 830 1,500 7, 700 35, 400 4,200 || 299,300 
EV OUNSHETOW. Ue eee eae 9,110 6, 420 24,070 50, 490 22,800 |} 194,855 
Mixed wood—Merchantable........... 1,100 2,000 9,360 -- 1,000 70,410 
Youngierowth. «<3... <6 5,120 9,390 31,430 -- 5,000 144,790 
Hardwood—Merchantable............ 1,680 2,860 3, 620 -- 2,800 22,370 
OUNSIPTOWbII. sete oes, 11, 600 23, 890 16, 880 -- 11, 200 81.380 
Total Productive Forested Land.... 30,440 | 46,060 93,060 85, 890 47,000 |} 813,110 
Unproductive Forested Land........ 62,500 40,000 37,560 128, 560 76,000 || 477,850 
Tenure—Privately owned...........-. 11, 830 10, 257 10,004 7,386 a 100,175 
Snow lands state caw ae eles 81,110 75,803 | 120,616 | 207,064 | 123,000 || 1,190,785 
Totals, Forested Land............. 92,940 86,060 | 130,620 | 214,450 | 123,000 | 1,306,9609 
Net Productive Land:.................. 125,709 | 184,793 | 218,965 | 222,116 | 133,069 /1,595,37710 
Waste and Other Land‘............... 94,014 53,182 29,835 | 137,163 | 1,825,715 || 1,866,7261° 
Totals, Land Area................. 219,723 | 287,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 13,499,1169 
1Jsland of Newfoundland only, 1945 Census. 2 These totals present agricultural land of all 
classes and land that has agricultural possibilities in any sense. 3 Total agricultural land plus forested 
land minus forested agricultural land. 4 Includes open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban land, 
etc. 5 The figures given are strictly estimates. 6 1946 Census data. 7 Includes 4 sq. 
miles of occupied land in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 8 An estimate from provincial 
sources places the total area of land suitable for tillage at 6,626 sq. miles. 9 Includes the Island of 


Newfoundland but not Labrador. 10 Does not include the Province of Newfoundland. 
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Section 2.—-Parks and Other Areas under the Federal 
District Commission 


The Federal District Commission, known as the Ottawa Improvement Com- 
mission previous to 1927, was established by Parliament in 1899 for the beautification 
and improvement of the city of Ottawa, Canada’s Capital, by the construction 
and maintenance of parks and driveways. 

In 1927 the scope of the Commission’s operations was widened to include the 
adjoining districts, and its membership increased from eight to ten, including a 
representative of the city of Hull, Que. Subsequently the Commission was given 
the additional responsibility of maintaining the grounds of all Federal Government 
Buildings in Ottawa and vicinity. By amendment to the Federal District Com- 
mission Act, 1946, the membership of the Commission was increased to nineteen, 
thus providing for a more national character in its composition by the provision 
for inclusion therein of a representative from each of the provinces of Canada. 


Departments of the Federal Government from time to time ask the Com- 
mission to carry out improvements to the grounds of newly constructed Government 
buildings on the basis of full retmbursement for the actual costs entailed. The 
Commission has the trained personnel and the special equipment required for such 
work. 


Funds for the purposes ae the Commission are provided by statutory grants 
and votes of Parliament. 


In the cities of Ottawa and Hull and immediate environs, an area comprising 
1,878 acres is administered by the Commission and eighteen parks have been 
developed. In addition, the large and beautiful area known as Gatineau Park, 
described under a separate heading below, has been established in the Laurentian 
Hills. Twenty-two miles of landscaped driveways have been built and are being 
maintained. 


Gatineau Park.—Gatineau Park, situated in the Province of Quebec about 
eight air miles from the Federal Capital, is the only National Park administered 
and controlled by the Federal District Commission. It comprises at present about 
24,000 acres of wooded hills, valleys, lakes and streams located in the southerly 
fringe of the Laurentians, the oldest mountains in Canada, and is being preserved 
in its natural state for the enjoyment of the public. 


The Park is a game sanctuary. Deer, bear, fox, beaver, mink, raccoon and 
other fur-bearing animals are quite numerous. Well-located trails, picnic spots and 
camping sites have been provided for the pleasure and healthful recreation of the 
_public. Gatineau Park furnishes excellent opportunities for the enjoyment of 
skiing and is the principal centre in the Ottawa district for this popular winter sport. 


Further development of this area is planned which will include an addition 
of 26,000 acres, overnight cabins, administration buildings, shelters, refectories, 
bath-houses and other essential structures. 


The Park is administered by a Superintendent and a force of five rangers who 
act also as game wardens, police constables and fire guards. 


The National Capital Plan.*—The Master Plan to guide the long-range 
development of Ottawa and the 900-square mile National Capital District and 
to create a Capital in keeping with Canada’s achievements and status as a . 


* Prepared by the Federal District Commission, Ottawa. 
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nation, was completed at the end of 1948. A preliminary report by Jacques Greber, 
of Paris, noted French city planner and consultant to the Canadian Government on 
the project, was forwarded to the Government through the National Capital 
Planning Committee and the Federal District Commission and tabled in the House 
of Commons on Apr. 30, 1949. 


In addition to meeting the present and future needs of a National Capital 
with its governmental, diplomatic, cultural and tourist requirements, the Master 
Plan provides a solution to the present town-planning problems of Ottawa which, 
with Hull, is the centre of an urban area of approximately 250,000 inhabitants. The 
plan makes provision for an ultimate maximum population of between 500,000 
and 600,000 within a five-mile radius of the Parliament Buildings. 


The Plan proposes that the ultimate limits of the urban area be surrounded 
by a “green belt”’, a strip of land three to five miles wide zoned for agricultural use 
and as permanent open space. In addition to preventing uncontrolled, uneconomic 
expansion and undesirable ribbon development along highways, the green belt 
will provide a lasting source of farm and market-garden produce close to the 
urban population. 


Careful consideration is given to the expanding needs of government, and 
sites are proposed for future public buildings and institutions. These include 
a National Institute of Fine Arts to re-house the National Gallery and provide 
space for a national theatre, national botanical and zoological gardens, a national 
sports centre, an auditorium capable of seating 10,000 persons and suitable for 
national and international gatherings, and a national library. New buildings 
on appropriate sites are proposed for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, the Government Printing Bureau, the National 
Film Board and the Department of National Defence. Where practical, new 
departmental buildings are located away from the centre of the city to avoid traffic 
congestion and to enable government employees to live near their work. 


The development of downtown Wellington Street on which the Parliament 
Buildings are located is given particular attention, and the siting and architectural 
style of new buildings is designed to enhance the magnificent panoramic view of the 
skyline of the Capital which is obtained from the Quebec side of the Ottawa River. 


The Plan proposes extensive development of the National Capital District, 
536 square miles of which lie in the Province of Quebec and 364 square miles in 
the Province of Ontario. Long known as the summer and winter playground of 
the Capital, the District (particularly the Gatineau region of Quebec) is one of 
the most attractive tourist areas on the continent. 


After nearly 100 years of uncontrolled industrial, commercial, transportation 
and residential development without regard for economic expansion or future 
needs, or for its requirements as a capital, the Capital’s basic planning problems 
are to be solved by a series of comprehensive, long-range re-planning projects. 
The most important of these is the relocation of railways and industries. The 
present network of railway lines with their attendant yards and services, which 
now occupies valuable downtown land, interferes with the free flow of traffic and 
has caused the development of blighted and depressed areas throughout the city, 
is to be relocated in a belt around the south and east edges of Ottawa and north 
and west sides of Hull. New and established industries requiring rail services 
which are now scattered throughout the built-up areas with no room for 
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further expansion are to be re-located or established in industrial areas along the 
new rail belt. The Federal District Commission has acquired about 2,000 acres 
of land for future industrial areas. 


Abandoned railway rights-of-way throughout the city will form the basis of 
a new arterial road system which will link with and extend the present 22-mile 
Federal District Commission Driveway System and provide a permanent solution 
to the Capital’s traffic circulation problems. Much of the re-planning is expected 
to pay for itself through the increase in land values and the considerable saving 
which will result from unhampered traffic facilities. 


Execution of the Capital Plan is based on the co-operation of the munici- 
palities concerned and of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The Federal 
Government, through the Federal District Commission, will be responsible for 
carrying out those parts of the Plan that are of a national character and are 
beyond the needs and resources of Ottawa, Hull and the 28 other municipalities 
in the District. Costs will be met out of the National Capital Fund, established 
by Parliament in 1948 with an initial grant of $2,500,000. 


Proposals of an urgent nature will be carried out over the next few years 
according to a schedule of operations. Others, of a more long-range character will 
be executed gradually over the next half century as the resources of the nation 
permit. 


Section 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


National Parks.*—The National Parks are dedicated to the benefit, educa- 
tion and enjoyment of the people of Canada and are maintained by the Federal 
Government as a means of preserving regions of outstanding natural beauty and 
national interest. These parks provide remarkable opportunities for recreation, 
relaxation and nature study. Differing widely in character and purpose, they 
include scenic and recreational parks situated from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky 
and Selkirk Mountains; the national wild animal parks—areas set aside primarily 
for the protection and propagation of species once in danger of extinction; and the 
national historic parks. The administration of the parks is directed by the National 
Parks Service of the Lands and Development Services Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources. Maintenance of the park areas is carried out by the 
respective Park Superintendents and their staffs, and major developments by the 
Engineering Service. Also under the supervision of the National Parks Service 
are the historic sites of national importance that have been acquired throughout 
the country (see pp. 78-90 of the 1938 Year Book). 


In the National Parks all wildlife is rigidly protected and, as far as possible, 
primal natural conditions are maintained. Biological conditions in park waters 
are under constant scientific supervision, and modern management procedures, 
including stocking and transfer of game fish, used to maintain or improve angling. 
Opportunities for outdoor life and recreation have been increased by the provision of 
equipped camp-grounds, bath-houses, and children’s playgrounds, as well as golf 
courses, tennis courts, bowling greens, hot mineral-spring swimming pools and 
winter sports facilities. Accommodation is provided in many of the parks by 
modern hotels, bungalow cabins and chalets operated by private enterprise. Rail, 
air and highway transportation systems serve the parks, and more than 700 miles 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, Director, Lands and Development Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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of park highways and 2,800 miles of trails have been built to provide access to 
outstanding scenic regions. To assist in forest conservation and other aspects 
of park administration 1,250 miles of telephone lines have been constructed. A 
number of these lines link fire lookout towers and warden’s cabins with park head- 
quarters, and in some of the parks two-way radio equipment is used to maintain 
communication between headquarters and actual fire-fighting operations. 


Scenic and Kecreational Parks:—The scenic and recreational parks include 
regions of superb beauty and grandeur in the Rocky and Selkirk Mountains of 
Western Canada. Among these are: in Alberta, Banff, Jasper, and Waterton 
Lakes National Parks, on the eastern slope of the Rockies; in British Columbia, 
Kootenay and Yoho, on the western slope of the Rockies and Glacier and Mount 
Revelstoke National Parks in the Selkirks. While these parks bear a general 
resemblance to one another, each possesses distinctive characteristics and phenomena, 
fauna and flora, and types of scenery. Banff and Jasper Parks contain the famous 
holiday resorts Lake Louise, Banff, and Jasper. Direct connection between these 
parks is provided by the Banff-Jasper Highway, one of the notable scenic mountain 
highways in the world. 


Eastward from the mountains are Prince Albert National Park in Saskat- 
chewan, a typical example of the forest’ and lake country bordering the north- 
western plains region; and Riding Mountain National Park in Manitoba, a well- 
_ timbered area dotted with numerous lakes, at a general altitude of 2,000 feet above 
sea-level. In Ontario there are three small parks established primarily as recrea- 
tional areas. They are Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands, and St. Lawrence 
Islands National Parks. 


In the Maritime Provinces, three remarkable areas have been established as 
National Parks. Cape Breton Highlands National Park, situated in the northern 
part of Cape Breton Island, N.S., has an area of 390 square miles. Its rugged and 
picturesque shore line, indented by numerous bays and coves, and its rolling mount- 
ainous interior provide a delightful setting reminiscent of Scotland. Girdled on 
its eastern, northern, and western sides by a modern highway called the Cabot 
Trail, and possessing such features as trails, beaches, tennis courts, and golf 
links, the park offers many diversions to the visitor. Prince Edward Island National 
Park, containing an area of seven square miles, extends a distance of about 25 miles 
along the northern shore of the island province. _ Its chief attractions are magnificent 
sand beaches which invite ocean bathing under ideal conditions. The park also 
contains “Green Gables”, the farmhouse made famous by the novels of L. M. 
Montgomery. Well maintained golf links, tennis courts, bowling greens, camp- 
grounds, and marine drives enhance its attractions. Fundy National Park was 
established in New Brunswick in 1947 and has an area of nearly 80 square miles. 
It is situated mainly in Albert County and lies between the Goose and Upper Salmon 
(Alma) Rivers. It extends northward from the Bay of Fundy for a distance of 
about nine miles. Development is under way including the provision of facilities 
for tourist accommodation and recreation. 


Wild Animal Parks.—While all National Parks are wild animal sanctuaries, 
two are maintained primarily for the protection of big game species such as buffalo, 
elk, moose and other deer: Elk Island National Park in Alberta, 30 miles from 
Edmonton, a fenced area containing more than 1,000 head of buffalo as well as 
large herds of elk, moose, and mule deer; and Wood Buffalo Park, an immense 
region of forests and open plains extending on each side of the boundary between 
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Alberta and the Northwest Territories and containing a large herd of buffalo and 
other species of wildlife. Elk Island National Park is also a popular recreational 
centre. 


Canada has nine National Historic Parks 
which preserve places of great historic interest in the early development of this 
continent. All but one of these parks are in Eastern Canada. In Nova Scotia 
are Port Royal (Habitation) at Lower Granville on the Annapolis Basin; Fort 
Anne nearby; and the Fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island. Fort Beausé- 
jour is on the Isthmus of Chignecto in New Brunswick. In Quebec are Fort Lennox 
on T]e-aux-Noix in the Richelieu River, and Fort Chambly, also on the Richelieu, 
at Chambly. Fort Wellington, overlooking the St. Lawrence at Prescott, and 
Fort Malden, at Amherstburg, are in Ontario. Fort Prince of Wales, near Churchill, 
Man., is the most northerly fortress on the North American Continent. 


The National Parks Service is also charged with the preservation, restoration 
and marking of historic sites throughout Canada. In the work of selecting and 
acquiring sites worthy of commemoration, the Service has the assistance of the 
Historie Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, a group of recognized authorities 
on the history of the section of the country they represent. Of the sites considered 
by the Board, 360 have been suitably marked and 211 have been recommended 
for future attention. 


2.— Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks 


Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic and 

Recreational Parks 

Baniitct 2) hacen ee Western Alberta, on| 1885 | 2,564-00 |Mountain playground containing famous 
east slope of Rock- resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Typical 
ies. example of central Rockies, with massive 

ranges, ice-fields, alpine valleys, glacier- 
fed lakes and hot mineral springs. Big- 

: game sanctuary. Recreations: climbing, 
motoring, riding, bathing, golf, tennis, 
fishing, skiing. 

MiG OW sarectenate sts oe Eastern British Co-| 1886 507-00 | Rugged scenery on western slope of Rockies. 
lumbia, on west Contains wonderful Yoho Valley, with its 
slope of Rockies. numerous waterfalls; Kicking Horse 

Valley; Emerald, O’Hara, and Wapta 
Lakes; natural bridge. Alpine climbing 
centre. ; 

GlaCIet deren weer Southeastern British] 1886 521-00 |Superb example of Selkirk Mountain 
Columbia, on the region, with snow-capped peaks, glaciers, 
summit of the Sel- luxuriant forests, alpine wild flower- 
kirk Range. gardens, numerous big game.  Illecil- 

lewaet and Asulkan Glaciers; Rogers 
Pass; and famed Macdonald tunnel. 

Waterton Lakes...... Southern Alberta,} 1895 204-00 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
adjoining Glacier national Peace Park. Mountains noted for 
Park in Montana, beauty of colouring; lovely lakes, pictur- 
UsScAS esque trails, waterfalls. Recreations: 

motoring, riding, fishing, tennis, golf, 
camping. 

JASDOISSE pee ee Western Alberta,| 1907 | 4,200-00 | Rich in historical associations. Immense 
on east slope of region of majestic peaks, deep canyons, 
Rockies. beautiful lakes, containing famous resort, 


Jasper. Also Miette Hot Springs, Mal- 
igne Lake, Mount Edith Cavell and 
Columbia Ice-field. Big-game sanctuary. 
Recreations: motoring, climbing, riding, 
bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, skiing. 
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2.— Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks— 


continued 
Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished : 
sq. miles 
Scenic and Recrea- 

tional Parks—conc. 

Mount Revelstoke... .|Southeastern British} 1914 100-00 | Alpine plateau on summit of Mount Revel- 
Columbia, on the stoke, accessible by spectacular 18-mile 
west slope of Sel- drive from Revelstoke, Contains moun- 
kirks. ; tain lakes, alpine flora, game sanctuary, 

camp-sites, winter sports. 

St. Lawrence Islands.|In_ St. Lawrence | 1914 190-00 |Mainland reservation and thirteen islands 
River between (acres) | among ‘‘Thousand Islands’. Recrea- 
Morrisburg and tional area; camping, fishing, bathing. 
Kingston, Ont. 

ont Pelee. .c.:ces Southern Ontario,on| 1918 6:04 |Most southerly mainland point in Canada 
Lake Erie. (41° 41’ N.). Recreational area with 

unique flora and fine beaches. Resting 
place for many migratory birds. Bath- 
ing, camping. 

EQOOLENAY «622 eeie oes Southeastern British} 1920 543-00 |Mountain park bordering Vermilion- 
Columbia, on the Sinclair section of Banff - Windermere 
west slope of Highway. Contains Sinclair Canyon, 
Rockies. Radium Hot Springs, Marble Canyon. 

Bigrgame sanctuary. Recreations: 
motoring, bathing, camping. 
® Prince Albert........ Central Saskat-| 1927 | 1,496-00 |Forested lakeland of northwestern Canada 
chewan, north of with extensive waterways and fine 
Prince Albert. beaches. Interesting fauna; summer 


resort. Recreations: boating, bathing, 
fishing, camping, tennis, golf. 


Riding Mountain..... Southwestern Mani-|. 1929 | 1,148-00 |Rolling woodland, with crystal lakes, on 


toba, west of Lake summit of Manitoba escarpment. Nat- 
Winnipeg. ural home for big game, including elk, 
- deer, moose. Summer resort. Recre- 


ations: bathing, boating, fishing, tennis, 
golf, camping, lawn bowling. 


Georgian Bay Islands|In Georgian Bay,} 1929 5:37 |Thirty islands in Georgian Bay. Recrea- 
north of Midland, tional and camping area, boating, bath- 
Ont. ing, fishing, on Beausoleil Island. Unique 


limestone formations and caves on 
Flowerpot Island. 


Cape Breton High- |Northern part of | 1936 390-00 |Outstanding example of rugged coast line 


lands. Cape Breton Is- (approx.) | with mountain background. Remark- 
land, N.S. able views of Atlantic Ocean and Gulf 
4 of St. Lawrence visible from highway; 
Cabot Trail. Recreations: bathing, 
boating, golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 

camping. 
Prince Edward North shore of | 1937 7:00 |Strip 25 miles long on north shore. Recre- 
Island. Prince Edward ational area with magnificent beaches. 
Island. Contains famed ‘‘Green Gables’? farm- 


stead. Recreations: bathing, boating, 
fishing, golf, lawn bowling, camping. 


MV oss. is. On Bay of Fundy| 1947 79-5 |Forested region, rugged terrain, wild life 
between Moncton sanctuary. Recreations: golf, tennis, 
and Saint John in lawn bowling, bathing, fishing, camping. 


New Brunswick. 


Wild Animal Parks 


mak island... ..:.... Central Alberta, 1913 75-00 |Fenced reserve containing a large herd of 
near Lamont. (Re- plains buffalo: also numerous deer, elk 

served and moose. Recreational area at Astotin 

1906) Lake; camping, boating, bathing, tennis 


and golf. 
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2. — Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the National Parks— 


concluded 
Date 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
listed 
Wild Animal Parks sq. miles 
—concluded 

Wood Buffalol........ Partly in Alberta | 1922 | 17,300-00 |Immense unfenced area of forests and open 
(18,675 sq. miles) (approx.)} plains, dotted with lakes and coursed by 
and partly in numerous streams and rivers. Contains 
Northwest Terri- a large herd of buffalo, developed from 
tories (3,625 sq. the native ‘‘woodland’’ type and surplus 
miles), west of plains buffalo from Buffalo National 
Athabaska and Park; also bear, beaver, caribou, deer, 
Slave Rivers. moose and waterfowl. Area as yet 

undeveloped. 
Historic Parks acres 

Hort Anneden as: ce Nova Scotia (An- 1917 ay Site of early Acadian settlement of Port 

napolis Royal). : Royal. Contains well-preserved fortifi- 
cations of earthworks type; also museum 
housing a fine historical library and 
numerous exhibits relating to early 
periods. 

Fort Beauséjour...... New Brunswick, 1926 80 Site of French fort erected in middle of 

: near Sackville. 18th century. Renamed Fort Cumber- 
land by British on capture in 1755; 
original name since restored. Contains 
museum with many exhibits relating 
to history of region. 

Fortress of Cape Breton Island,| 1941 * 340 |Old walled city and strategic military 

Louisbourg. N.S., 25 miles and naval station built by the French, 
from Sydney. 1720-49. Captured by the British in 
1758, it was destroyed in 1760. A museum 
on the site contains interesting memen- 
toes of historic past. 

RONG Ova aera. eee Lower Granville, 1941 17 Reconstruction on the exact site of the 
N.S., 8 miles Port Royal ‘‘Habitation’’ erected by 
from Annapolis DeMonts and Champlain in 1605. The 
Royal. original group of buildings, which shel- 

tered the first permanent European 
settlement in Canada, was destroyed 
in 1613. 

Fort Chambly....... Chambly, Que...... 1941 2-5 {French fort first constructed in 1665 on 
Richelieu River. Rebuilt of stone in 
1711, it figured in several wars. Contains 
a museum housing many interesting 
exhibits. A military cemetery outside 
walls of fort is included in park area. 

Kort Wennox ness sean Tle-aux-Noix, Que., | 1941 210 |Military post constructed by British on 
near St. Jean. site of early French fort, to command 

Richelieu River water route from south. 
Several well-preserved stone buildings 
together with the earthworks and moat 
remain. 

Fort Wellington...... Prescott, Ont....... 1941 8-5 |Contains well-preserved earthworks, block- 


house and other buildings constructed 
by British as base for defence of com- 
munications between Kingston and 
Montreal. The block-house contains 
a small museum. 


Fort Malden. 200s Amherstburg, Ont..| 1941 5 Situated on the banks of the Detroit 

5 River, the site of one of the principal 
frontier military posts in Upper Canada. 
A new museum building contains in- 
teresting exhibits of the region. 


Fort Prince of Wales.| Northern Manitoba,} 1941 50 Massive stone fort built 1733-71, to secure 
near Churchill. control of Hudson Bay for Hudson’s 
Bay Company and England. The fort 
was captured and partially destroyed 
by a French force in 1782. 


1 Administered by the Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs of the Lands and Develop- 
ment Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks already described, most 
of the provinces have established Provincial Parks. These parks, as in the case of 
the National Parks, are areas of great scenic or other interest maintained for the 

benefit of present and future generations. 
by the Provincial Governments concerned and in most cases they have not yet 
reached the degree of development which marks the National Parks. In Prince 
_ Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba there are no Provincial 


Parks. 


The Provincial Parks are administered 


Table 3 shows the principal Provincial Parks, by provinces. 


3.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the Provincial Parks 


a ne 


Province and Park Location 


-~ 


 Newfoundland— 

_ Serpentine........ South of Humber Arm, 
ty west coast. 

¢ 

~~ Quebec— 

= Laurentides....... 25 miles north of Quebec 


4 City, on both sides of 
; ; Quebec-Chicoutimi high- 
way. 


. Trembling 80 miles north of Montreal. 


Mountain. Mont-Tremblant Village 
$ close to the southern 
' section of Park. 

Gaspesian......... Gaspe Peninsula.......... 
Mount Orford..... On Orford Mountain, 15 


miles west of Sherbrooke 


Mont - Laurier|In western part of Province 


: Senneterre Road} 140 miles northwest of 
, Fish and Game| Montreal on both sides 
i? Reserve. of route Montreal—Abi- 


tibi. 


Chibougamau Fish|30 miles west of Lake St. 
and Game Re-}| John. Strip 80 miles long 
on both sides of Lake 


serve. 
Chibougamau highway. 
Ontario— 
PAFONGUIN, . .).- 6. In southeastern Ontario in 
5 the District of Nipissing 
? and the County of Hali- 
4 burton, 141 miles north 


of Toronto, 105 miles 
west of Ottawa. 


In southwestern Ontario 
in the County of Kent, 
20 miles southeast of 
Chatham, 70 miles east 
of Windsor. 


Date 
Estab- 
lished 


1939 


1895 


1895 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1946 


1893 


1894 


Area Characteristics 


acres 


26,880 | Undeveloped. 


2,560,000 |Altitude 3,000 ft., numerous lakes, 
tumultuous rivers. Speckled trout, 
moose, deer, black bears, wolves, 
etc. No hunting. Two hotels and 


20 fishing camps. 


Famous resort area, both summer and 
winter. Ski school and lifts, 40 miles 
of ski trails, 9 ski-slopes. Lac Trem- 
blant 750 ft. Highest peak Mont- 
Tremblant, 3,100 it. 


770, 560 


Established to preserve caribou and 
wild life on south side of St. Lawrence. 
Accessible from Ste-Anne des Monts 
and Gaspe. Speckled trout; 2 fishing 
camps. Includes the highest peaks 

. of the Shickshoeck Mountains. High- 
ries Eee Mount Jacques-Cartier, 

; t. 


Altitude 2,860 it. 
in season. 


320, 000 


9,425 Skiing and golfing 


Altitude 1,200 ft. Numerous lakes and 
rivers. Trout, pike, pickerel and 
bass. Two establishments to accom- 
modate travellers and stopping place 
maintained by Department of Game 
and Fisheries. 


2,069,760 


Altitude 1,300 ft. Numerous lakes and 


1,088,000 
rivers. Trout, pike and pickerel. 


Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
Hotels, summer cottage sites, camp- 
ing facilities, canoe trips, fishing, 
bathing. 


1,754,240 


Partly cultivated, fine timber stands. 
Enclosed and wild animals. Fishing, 
duck - hunting, camping facilities, 
summer cottage sites, restaurant, 
store, dance pavilion, other recrea- 
tional facilities. 


5, 120 
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3. Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the Provincial Parks — 


continued 
Date LA 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 


Ontario—conc. 


@Quenrcoues. eee In northwestern Ontario} 1913 | 1,190,400 |Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
in the Rainy River dis- Camping facilities, canoe trips, 
trict. Southern boundary fishing. 
adjoins the International 
Boundary midway be- 
tween Port Arthur and 
Fort Frances. 

Ipperwash Beach..}In southwestern Ontario in| 1937 109 |Sand beach, woodland area. Fishing, 


the County of Lambton, camping facilities, bathing. 
on Lake Huron. 100 
miles north of Windsor, 
50 miles north of Chat- 


ham. 


Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 
Fishing. 


In northeastern Ontario in} 1944 345, 600 
the District of Algoma, 
on Lake Superior, 70 
miles (approx.) north of 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


Lake Superior..... 


Sibleyasuseteess Wilderness area, wildlife preserve. 


In northwestern Ontario in} 1944 39,040 
the Thunder Bay dis- $ 
trict. On north shore of 
Lake Superior, 40 miles 
northeast of Port Arthur 
and Fort William. 


Saskatchewan— 


Forest area. Bungalow, lodge and 


South of Maple Creek near| 1932 10, 880 t 
cabin accommodation, auto camp. 


United States boundary. 


15 miles northeast of Kam-} 1932 51,840 
sack. 


20 miles west of Canora....| 1932 3,827 


Cypress Hills..... 


Forest and lake area. Beaches. Fish 
and wild life. 


Duck Mountain... 


Good Spirit Lake. Camp and picnic grounds. Fishing, 
swimming, 
Forest and lake area. Swimming, 


North of Kelvington...... 1932 22, 240 
fishing. 


Greenwater Lake. 


Katepwa Point....|60- miles northeast of] 1932 17 |Camp_ kitchens. Boating, fishing, 
Regina on Qu’Appelle swimming. 
Lakes. 

Little Manito......]On Manitou Lake......... 1932 238 |Medicinal waters. Chateau, cabin 


and tourist accommodation. 


Lake area. Poplar and white birch 


15 miles north of Carlyle.| 1932 98,560 
stands. Fishing. 


Moose Mountain... 


35 miles northwest of| 1934 161,280 | Lodge pole pine. Camping, trout fishing. 


Nipawin. 


‘190 miles north of Prince] 1939 729, 600 
Albert, Sask. 


INIpa wit ea nn. k 


Lake area; spruce and poplar. Tourist 


Lac La Ronge..... 
accommodation, trout fishing. 


Alberta— 


Aspen Beach...... On shore of Gull Lake,| 1930 17 |Summer village lake front. Swimming 
west of Lacombe. and picnic facilities. 

Ghost River...... On Ghost and Bow Rivers] 1930 536 |Artificial lake. Cottages and picnic 
west of Calgary. ground. 

Park Laket- au North and west of Leth-| 1930 37 | Picnic facilities. 
bridge. 

Saskatoon Moun- |In Grande Prairie district.| 1930 3,000 | Mountain lookout. 


tain Reserve. 
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3.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the Provincial Parks — 


couver Island. 


continued 
Date 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
Alberta—conc. a eg 
Sylvan Lake...... On shores of Sylvan Lake,} 1930 9 |Summer village lakefront. Swimming, 
11 miles west of Red picnic and camp ground. 
Deer. 
Writing-on-Stone |On Milk River east and| 1930 796 |Natural obelisks with undeciphered 
Reserve. north of Coutts. hieroglyphics. Summer village. 
Rochon Sands....|7 miles west, 9 miles north} 1931 128 |Summer village. 
of Stettler on Buffalo 
Lake. 
Lundbreck Falls. .|West of Macleod on Crows-| 1932 14 |Fishing. Picturesque falls. 
nest Pass Highway. 
Saskatoon Island..|West of Grande Prairie....| 1932 250 |Picnie ground. 
Dilberry Lake On Alberta-Saskatchewan| 1933 78 | Picturesque lake. 
Reserve. boundry near Chauvin. 
- Bad Lands North of Drumbheller....| 1934 1,800 |Fossilized remains of prehistoric 
Reserve. animals. 
Little Fish Lake. . P failes east of Drum-| 1934 18 |Boating and swimming, picnic grounds. 
eller. 
MATIN, assess INGATIA TOT rib sur eae cisee 1935 6 |Picnic and outing facilities. 
Assineau Reserve.}On the Assineau River,| 1936 37 | Large spruce preserve. 
south of Lesser Slave 
Lake. 
Wapiti Reserve...|10 miles south of Grande} 1936 22 |Canyon in the Wapiti River area. 
Prairie. Big-game hunting base. 
Little Smoky On Little Smoky River,| 1937 35 |Picnic ground and base for big-game 
Reserve. 12 miles south of Falher. hunting. 
‘LU pice ae ae ee 1 mile west 1 mile north| 1938 45 |Picnic and sports ground. 
of Taber on south shore 
of Oldman River. 
Elkwater Lake....}On south shore of lake at) 1947 378 |Cottages, recreation and camp grounds. 
foot of Cypress Hills. Limited transit accommodation. 
Crimson Lake..... 9 milesnorthwestof Rocky] 1948 900 |Cottages. Swimming, fishing, picnic 
Mountain House. and sports ground. 
BOR GCE ODK iw a.0 02.0 9 miles southwest of town| 1948 2 |Site of old fort established by Sir 
of Peace River. Alexander Mackenzie in 1792. 
Red Lodge........ 9 miles west of Bowden on} 1948 45 |Swimming. Picnic and sports ground. 
Little Red Deer River. 
“Twelve-foot”’ On edge of valley over-| 1948 2 |Viewpoint above junction of Harmon, 
Davis. looking town of Peace Peace and Smoky Rivers. Site of 
River. “Twelve-foot’” Davis’ grave. | 
ecto hey es ae 6 miles east of Cardston...} 1948 68 |\Island in St. Mary’s River. Picnic and 
recreation grounds. 
Kinbrook Island. .|Island in Lake Newell, 9} 1949 90 |Island connected by causeway to lake 
miles south of Brooks. shore. Boating and swimming; 
recreation and picnic grounds. 
Gooseberry Lake.| North of Consort......... 1931 320 |Sports ground. Cottages. Transit 
accommodation. 
British Columbia- 
Strathcona........ Campbell River, Van-| 1911 529,920 |Oldest B.C. Provincial Park, situated 


in the rugged centre of Vancouver 
Island. Many glaciers, alpine mea- 
dows and lakes. Della Falls, one 
of the world’s highest. Undeveloped 
and mostly inaccessible. 
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3.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the Provincial Parks— 


continued 
Date .~ 
Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 


British Columbia 
—con. 
Mt. Robson....... Mt. Robson, adjacent to] 1913 513,920 |Rocky Mountain park featuring Mt. 
Jasper Park. Robson, highest peak in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, Berg Lake and im- 
pressive glaciers. Access to Berg 
Lake Camp by horse trail. 
Swan Lake........ Pouce Coupe, northeast} 1918 166 |Swimming and picnic area. Road 
B.C., near Alberta access. 
boundary. 
John Meany. sa: Sidney, near Victoria, 1921 98 |A mountain viewpoint overlooking the 
Vancouver Island. Saanich Peninsula and Gulf Islands. 


Primeval forests and wildflowers. 
Pienie grounds and hiking trails. 
Accessible by road. 


Near Nelson, B.C........ 1922 64,000 | High mountain park featuring Kokanee 
Glacier and several scenic lakes. 
Fishing, mountaineering and skiing. 
Poor road and trail access. 


Kokanee Glacier. : 


SOUbM OL Danie 45 cates 1922 12, 800 | An outstanding area of Rocky Mountain 
- scenery. Mt. Assiniboine and small 
lakes. Hiking, riding, fishing, skiing. 

Access by horse trail. * 


Mt. Assiniboine... 


Nakusp Hot Nakusp, Arrow Lakes,| 1925 127 |Hot springs. Access by 8 miles of 

Spring. southeast B.C. trail. 

Salt Lakes......... Prince upert.. sess ee 1925 87 |Community swimming and picnic 

area. Access by ferry from Prince 

Rupert. 
Sir Alexander Ocean Falls, west coast...} 1926 13 | Historic monument commemorating 
MacKenzie. end of Sir Alexander MacKenzie’s 
famous overland journey. Accessible 

by boat. 

Garibaldi......... Haney - Squamish, lower] 1927 612,615 |An outstanding scenic park with 
mainland, north of Van- mountain lakes, peaks, and glaciers, 
couver. flower meadows and _ interesting 

geological features. Potential winter 
sports area. Access by trail from 
several points on the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 

Primcetonee. .cacdes ee south central} 1928 341 | Localski grounds, accessible by road. 

Sooke Mountain. .| Victoria, VancouverIsland| 1928 1,446 | Undeveloped mountain park. . 

Inonoaklin........ Edgewood, south central 1929 6 |Community playground and swimming 
Bie. area. 

Keremeos Keremeos, south central! 1931 720 |A columnar geological formation; not 

Columns. B.C., near U.S. border. readily accessible. 

Nakusp Recrea- |Nakusp, Arrow Lakes,| 1931 84 |Community playground. 


tion. southeast B.C. 


Westbank......... Westbank, Okanagan, 1931 2 |Community swimming and _ picnic 
south central B.C. area. Road access. 

Westview......... Powell River, south coast-} 1931 10 | Undeveloped community playground. 
al, northwest of Van- 
couver. 

Deadman’s Island.| Burns Lake, central B.C...| 1933 1 | Local playground. Picnic grounds. 


Lockhart Beach... py Lake, southeast} 1933 5 | Roadside beach. 
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_ 3.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the Provincial Parks— 


Lake, south central B.C. 


continued 
Date 

Province and Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 

lished 
acres 

British Columbia 

—con, 

Strombeck........ Alice Arm on Portland} 1933 1 | Local playground. 

Canal. 

eGR GbON...ss. sss Fort St. John, northeast] 1934 770 |Community picnic ground. Fishing. 
B.C., near Alberta 
boundary. 

Mt. Seymour..... North Vancouver, lower] 1936 9,156 |Mountain. Winter sport park with 
mainland, B.C. summer hiking, swimming and 

berry picking. Highway under 
construction. 

King George VI...| Rossland, southeast B.C.} 1937 50 {Local playground. 
near U.S. border. 

Me Oliver............ Oliver, south central, near} 1937 21 |Community playground. 

U.S. border. 

Brentwood Bay... wgtoniny Vancouver Is-| 1938 1 | Foreshore parks. Picnic and fishing. 
and. 

Clearwater........ Hedly, south central B.C.| 1938 260 pede mountain lake. Fishing. Poor 

road. 

Crescent Beach...|}Crescent Beach, lower} 1938 237 |Ocean beach. Road access. 
mainland near U. S§. 
border. 

Mara Recreation. .|Sicamous, central B.C....| 1938 15 |Roadside beach, pienic ground and 

swimming. 

DMG. Bruce... is... Salt Spring Island, south} 1938 480 | Undeveloped forest park. 

2 coast near Victoria. 

Mt. Maxwell...... Salt Spring Island, south} 1938 492 |Undeveloped forest park with scenic 

coast near Victoria. lookout. 

Tweedsmuir...... Bella Coola, Burns Lake..}| 1938 | 3,456,000 |One of the larger wilderness areas in 
} North America. Scenic boat tours 
: and trailrides. Fishing, hunting. 

BAR IVD s:. es. «0 « Fernie, southeastern B.C.| 1939 _ 10 |Community playground. Swimming. 

WEGVOOS.. «0. 6-02 Osoyoos, south central] 1939 7 |Community playground. 

B.C.near U.S. border. 

Peace Arch....... White Rock, B.C., and} 1939 16 |Landscaped international park featur- 
Blaine, Wash., Interna-: ing Peace Arch. Picnic grounds. 
tional Boundary. King George VI Highway. 

Testalinda........ Oliver, south central B.C.} 1939 5 | Undeveloped community area. 
near U.S. border. 

Wells Grey........ North of Kamloops, B.C..} 1939 | 1,164,800 |Undeveloped lake and mountain park. 
Fishing and hunting. Access, poor 
road and trail. 

PRUABTE So ca. cs os « Clinton, central B.C...... 1940 315 |Outstanding geological feature, a great 
chasm in the Interior Plateau 
adjacent to the Caribou Highway. 

Bik Baliss. ie... Campbell River, east coast] 1940 2,558 |A series of cascades and falls on Camp- 
Vancouver Island. bell River. Stand of giant firs. Ad- 

jacent to hydro-electric installations. 

Little Qualicum |Qualicum Beach, adjacent] 1940 207 |A forest area traversed by apicturesque 

Falls. to Parksville Alberni river containing falls and canyons. 
Highway. Picnic ground, swimming, camping 

and hiking. Accessible by highway. 

WEADTCOU cree oek Ss Naramata — Okanagan} 1940 3 |Community playgrounds and swim- 


ming. 
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3.—Locations, Date Established, Areas and Characteristics of the Provincial Parks— 
concluded 


Date : 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
British Columbia 
—cone. 
Premier Lake..... Cranbrook, Canal Flats,| 1940 165 |Community playground. Fishing, 
southeastern B.C. picnicking, swimming. Poor road 
access. 
SUVEr Stars... sr Vernon, Okanagan, south| 1940 21,888 |Interior mountain park. Alpine scenery, 
central B.C _ berry picking, skiing. Poor road 
access. 
Stamp Falls...... Alberni, Vancouver Island.} 1940 424 | Forest park with river falls, fish ladder 
and swimming pool. Picnic grounds, 
camping. Road access. 
amber seen rear Big Bend Highway. Park] 1941 | 2,431,960 | Undeveloped forest and mountain area 
adjoins Jasper and Banff. bordering easterly portion of Big 
Bend Highway. 
Mating; sc ots cs Hope-Princeton Highway| 1941 171,500 |A mountain park featuring Alpine 
south central B.C., near flower meadows and scenic fishing 
U.S. border. \ lakes. Wildlife sanctuary. Acces- 
:% sible by highway. 
Wendlesiees.s Wells, east central B.C...| 1941 640 |Community swimming and picnic area. 
Road access. 
Darke Lake...... Summerland, S. Okan-| 1948 5,472 |Typical scenic group of interior mount- 
agan. ain lakes. Fishing, hunting and 
boating. 
Kitsumgallum..../On Kitsumgallum Lake,| 1943 25 |Undeveloped area used as community 
vicinity of Terrace. beach and picnic grounds. 
Cathedral Grove..|Cameron Lake, Vancouver| 1944 337 |World -famous stand of virgin west- 


Island. coast forest, accessible on the 


Alberni-Parksville Highway. 


Merville, east coast Van- 
couver Island. 


Kitty Coleman 


1944 21 |Community picnic and fishing centre. 
Beach. 


Road access. 


Shawnigan Lakes, South 
Vancouver Island. 


Memory Island... 1945 2 |Small undeveloped island in a popular 
recreational area. Swimming, fish- 


ing; adjacent to highway. 
Roberts Creek....]Roberts Creek, south 
coastal, northwest of 
Vancouver. 


1947 2 |Community picnic and swimming area. 
Road access. 


1948 950 |Summer park. Swimming, picnicking, 
fishing. Road access. 


Gultusdeakes. je Chilliwack, Fraser Valley, 


lower mainland. 


McDonald........ Sidney, near Victoria, S.} 1948 5 |Partly developed trail, picnic ground. 
Vancouver Island. 
Retrocivol arene Nanaimo, east coast, Van-| 1948 4 |Site of ancient rock carvings, of un- 
couver Island. known origin. Accessible by road. 
Towlknlle. See Queen Charlotte Island...] 1948 480 |Community picnic ground in largely 
undeveloped park. 
Ivy Green. ....2.. Ladysmith, Vancouver, 1949 50 |Community park and picnic ground. 


Island. 
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4.—Total Areas, National and Provincial Parks, by Provinces and Territories 


Province or Territory National Provincial Total 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
= ies 
BR ERITCEUIACREV ASS oe ok sos ore cis a’ss SRE LE betas aadteoww a sulted — 42-00 42-00 
Smemrorecwea rd: Island." 6a. ccc ten le dwcespeteces vase cecgeds 7-00 — 7°00 
I SUM eA cre ticg. oe Diese bade sale deh 390-61 = 390-61 
RCRIIE CCE Sy, PIs <a le Vall hss ad hdc 5 Fe Sach Ce RS 79-63 — 79-68 
a ERE a? noe ae ae ee a a a 0-331 10, 652-73 10, 653-061 
U6 og ne ee 11-73 5, 210-17 5, 221-90 
AMEE RM SIE Es he eo se sau stae valent 1,148-08 — 1, 148-08 
MIAN SE vee ro res boca ceed Oe othe PobelSets cc HS 1, 496-00 1, 685-132 3, 181-132 
oe IOS SOR ie I an a A a 20, 718-00 13-49 20, 731-49 
1 Ec EST CS Rs oe 1,671-00 14,071-39 15, 742-39 
EE SP Oe Pte LPS. gee ives wiles chet ee. ~- — — 
MEMIPCHUGLOEFILOTICNN Cau cte akdu table clei. beeches SOS 3, 625-00 —_ 3, 625-00 
OOO TAT CO. a aCe aT lee eek, ee 29,147 -38 $1,674-91 60,822 -29 
1 Not including area of Gatineau Park, 25 square miles in extent (see Dp. is) 2 Includes 


Nipawin and Lac La Ronge unsurveyed lands, 1,392 square miles in extent. 


Section 4.—Game, Game Laws and Fishery Regulations 


Game and Game Fish.—The resources of Canada from the standpoints of the 


“sportsman and tourist are both unique and varied. 


In the wooded and unsettled 


areas of Eastern Canada there are moose, deer, bear, and smaller game, while in 


the western part there are also caribou, wapiti, mountain sheep, mountain goat and 


- grizzly bear. 


Mountain lion or cougar are found in British Columbia and in the 


mountains of Alberta, while in the northwest and far north there still exist herds 


of buffalo and musk-ox that are given absolute protection by the Federal Govern- 


ment. 


Ruffed grouse or “partridge” are found in the wooded areas of Canada from 


coast to coast. Sharptail grouse or “prairie chicken” inhabit the open prairies 


and the partly timbered areas of the three mid-western provinces. The Franklin 


grouse is native to the mountains of the west; ptarmigan, or Arctic grouse, live in 


the treeless northern plains and are found also in the high mountains of Alberta 


-and British Columbia. 


Canada, particularly Western Canada, is the breeding-ground of most of the 


waterfowl in North America. 


These birds spend the winter chiefly in the southern 


United States and Mexico, and migrate to Canada in the spring. Whistling swans 
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nest in the Arctic, and trumpeter swans in Alberta; both species are rigorously 
protected at all times. Countless numbers of ducks breed in the sloughs and marshes 
of the Prairie Provinces, while geese of many species nest as far north as the Arctic 


Ocean. 


Hunting regulations governing waterfowl in both Canada and the United 
States are based on the Migratory Birds Treaty of 1916. 


Broadly speaking, game fish are to be found in various parts of Canada as 
follows: on the Atlantic side, salmon and trout; in the middle of the country, bass, 
maskinonge, wall-eyed and northern pike; and in the west, trout and salmon. In 
the waters off the Atlantic Coast are swordfish and tuna. 


Game Laws and Fishery Regulations. —Game laws, except for the National Parks 
and the Migratory Birds Convention Act, are under the administration of the 
various provinces and territories. A Federal law, the Game Export Act, passed in 
1941, prohibits the export of game from any province or territory without a permit 
from the province or territory concerned. It has been proclaimed for all provinces 
and territories except Prince Edward Island. In both National and Provincial 
Parks, while angling is permitted, the shooting or molesting of game is forbidden 
and the wildlife resources are strictly protected. Bird sanctuaries have been estab- 
lished by the Federal Government under the Migratory Birds Convention Act and 
by many of the provinces as well. 


The Migratory Birds Treaty and the legislation giving it effect throughout 
Canada are administered by the Dominion Wildlife Service of the Department of 
Mines and Resources in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and in co-operation with the provincial game authorities. The Treaty, which has 
been effective since 1916, has as its object the protection of the valuable migratory 
bird life of Canada and the United States. Information concerning the Treaty 
and copies of the regulations enacted for its enforcement, may be obtained from the 
Chief, Dominion Wildlife Service, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
Details as to close seasons, licences, etc., vary from year to year and are often 
subject to changes before the opening of the season. Information about the 
Federal game laws may be obtained by writing to the Dominion Wildlife Service, 
Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Fisheries in the National Parks of Canada are under the administration of the 
National Parks Service of the Federal Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
The fisheries of Alberta and Saskatchewan, the non-tidal fisheries of British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, | 
and all the fisheries of Quebec are under the administration of the respective provinces. 
Fisheries regulations may be obtained from the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, 


a 
s 


-— 
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or, in the case of National Parks, from the National Parks Service, Ottawa. 


Data 


respecting provincial game laws and fishery regulations are available from:— 


 N’f’Id— Game or FISHERIES 
Newfoundland Tourist Development 


Office, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


P.E.I1.— Game 

Prince Edward Island Travel Rare 
— 101 Queen Street, 

Charlottetown, P.ELL. 


FISHERIES 
Regional Supervisor of Fisheries, 
Jordan Building, 

_ Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


N.S.— Game 
Department of Lands and Forests, 
Halifax, N.S. 


FISHERIES 

Regional Supervisor of Fisheries, 
~ Department of Fisheries, 

144 Hollis Street, 

Halifax, N.S. 


_ Bureau of Information and Tourist Travel, 
_ Fredericton, N.B 


_ FISHERIES 
Regional Supervisor of Fisheries, 
_ Fredericton, N.B. 


Chief Supervisor of Fisheries, 
Moncton, N.B. 


~Que.— Game or FISHERIES 
Department of Fish and Game, 
Quebec, Que. 


Ont.—Game or FIsHERIES 

_ Division of Fish and Wild Life, 
Department of Lands and F orests, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 5, Ont. 


-Man.— Game or FiIsHERIES 
Director of Game and Fisheries, 
Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Sask.— Game 
Game Commissioner, 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Industrial Development, 
Regina, Sask. 


FISHERIES 

Fisheries Branch, 

Department of Natural Resources, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 


Aita.— Game or FISHERIES 
Fish and Game Commissioner, 
Department of Lands and Mines, 
Edmonton, ra 


B.C.— GAME oR Fr ISHERIES 
The Game Commission, 
567 Burrard Street, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Yukon—Game or FISHERIES 


Commissioner of Yukon Territory, 
Dawson, Y.T. 


Officer Commanding, 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. 


The Territorial Agent, 
Whitehorse, Y.T,. 


N.W.T.—Game or FIsHERIES 
Deputy Commissioner, 
Northwest Territories, 
Lands and Development Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


District Administrator, 
Fort Smith, N.W.T. 


FISHERIES 

Chief Supervisor of Fisheries, 
509 Portage Avenue, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


PART VI.—CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY, ETC. 
Section 1.—Climate 


The list at the front of this volume, under the heading “Climate and Meteor- 
ology”, gives the articles that have appeared in previous editions of the Year Book. 
‘Many of the statistical compilations that accompany those articles were built up 
‘on the basis of long-term averages and are still of value but, in recent years, the 
Science of climate and weather has advanced considerably and a great many more 
Stations for the collection of data have been established across Canada. This is 
especially true of the period since 1989 and the rapid growth of aviation. 

At pp. 41-62 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book, there appears a revised 
treatment of the Climate of Canada Part I. In the headnote to that material it is 
pointed out that the detailed tabulations for climatic factors covering a wide range 
of stations across Canada would be published as Part II later. This material is 
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presented below. The two Parts have been combined in a reprint that may be 
obtained by applying to the Meteorological Division, Department of Transport, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Explanation of the Tables.—The thirty-five meteorological stations for which 
data are listed are mostly well-known or populous places with climates fairly repre- 
sentative of a considerable area. Under Temperature “Average Daily” refers to 
figures derived during the period of observation (in most cases 50 years) by adding 
together the mean temperatures for all the days of the period and striking the 
average. The average high and low daily temperatures are obtained in the same 
way. The average high and low extremes are struck from the extreme high and 
low temperatures for 50 Januaries. Under “Record High and Low” are shown the 
temperature that is above and the temperature that is below all others for the 
50-year period. 

Under Precipitation “Rain, Inches’’ shows the total depth of water accumulated 
on a hypothetical horizontal impervious surface without evaporation, one inch of 
rainfall representing approximately 113 short tons of water per acre. Similarly, the 
depth of snow given is that which falls on a horizontal surface, without settling, melting 
or sublimation but with its density as determined immediately after each snowfall. 

Since it has been shown that the depth of water obtained from melting newly- 
fallen snow is roughly one-tenth of the depth of the snow, the total precipitation 
for any month is obtained by adding together the total rainfall and one-tenth of the 
depth of newly-fallen snow. A day with rain is, for the purpose of these tables, one 
on which 1/100 of an inch or more has fallen and a day with snow is one with at 
least 1/10 of an inch of newly-fallen snow. 

Under Heating Factor the ‘“‘Day Degrees” represent, for a given month, the 
sum of the deficits of outside temperature which have to be made up by fuel con- 
sumption to raise the inside temperature of a building to a constant 65°F: level. 
The totals measure, approximately, the difficulty of maintaining a given temperature 
in various parts of Canada. 

The average number of days in each month when ‘Thunder’ has been heard 
at least once in twenty-four hours is listed. 

The number of Hours of Bright Sunshine is determined by a Campbell-Stokes 
recorder—a spherical lens exposed to the sky, which focuses the sun’s rays to a 
burning-point. Sometimes a veil of cloud weakens the trace on the recording 
paper but the length of these traces is recorded as bright sunshine. On the other 
hand, the recorder does not function well until the whole disc of the sun is visible 
above the horizon: the day’s recorded total, therefore, tends to be diminished by a 
slight amount of sunshine at sunrise and sunset. 

Whenever the temperature four feet above the ground falls to 32°F. or lower, 
the day is counted as a day with “Frost”. The average date of the last spring frost 
and of the first frost in the autumn, appended in footnotes, approximates the average 
period continuously free from frost. 

“Humidity” is given for a height of approximately four feet above the ground. 
The weight of the water-vapour mixed with one thousand parts by weight of 
absolutely dry air is given under the heading ‘‘Water-vapour” and is an average 
for each month determined from several years of daily observations. For every 
temperature there is a maximum amount of water-vapour that can exist in a given 
volume of air. When the temperature falls to where the water-vapour becomes 
visible, the temperature is said to have reached the dew-point, the air is saturated 
and the relative humidity is 100 p.c. The relative humidity is ordinarily least in 
the early afternoon and greatest about dawn. 


CLIMATE 35 
1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations 
Norre.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 

GANDER, N’F’LD.—48°57'N. 54°34’/W. 482 FEET ABOVE SEA 
TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
~Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
— SSS SS SSS SS SSS ee _] tation 
Mean | High |] Low || High | Low | High] Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days (water) 
Sit Sinn Pre Boe Ade “die ane No No No No. in 
Ban. ..... 19°2°| 26-1 | 12-3 42 —5 50 | —13 | 0-63 3 | 21-8 16 2°81 
Feb. 19-0 | 26-5 | 11-6 43 —6 53 | —15 | 0-82 6] 251 16 3°33 
Mmar..... 23-9 | 31-2 | 16-4 44 1 53 | —14 | 0-76 5 | 18-4 15 2-60 
Or...... 32-6 (39°38 25-8 56 12 71 4 | 1-06 vy ke G 11 2-32 
May..... 44-1] 53-1 | 35-1 a 24 78 22 | 1-96 13 4-5 4 2-41 
wone..... 52-1 | 61-7 | 42-6 81 Su 89 28 | 2-83 14 1-5 1 2-98 
mily..... 62-3 | 72-3 | 52-3 86 40 91 36 | 3-65 12 —_— —_ 3°65 
AUS... 61-1 | 69-9 | 52-4 84 41 89 30 | 3-45 16 — — 38-45 
Bept..... 54-8 | 62-8 | 46-8 78 34 83 31 | 3-07 16 0-1 1 3-08 
Met...... 43-9 | 51-2 | 36-7 68 27 76 23 | 3-55 Vl 3°2 3 3-87 
OV... 33-7 | 389-3 | 28-1 57 13 67 6 | 3-16 14 9-3 9 4-09 
mec... 24-6 | 30-3 | 18-8 46 3 50 —5 | 1-20 6 | 24-5 14 3-65 
Year 39-3 | 47-0 | 31-6 88 | —10 91 | —15 |26-14 129 |121-0 89 || 38-24 
Heat- B 
a WIND THUN- eae F Rost? Humipity 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
ay ee? a pays yen Bare acon 
OM roe] EO |. Diroe le or iles | wi 0) wi parts || 94. 
Baile con | 22 | tion), Ne | Pee 1 Ber | Hour | Noon 
No. No No. No. p.c. p.c 
Man. .:... 1,420 | W. 27 | SW. 20 || 16-9 — 76 31 1-9 88 82 
Peb...... 1,288 | W. 26 | SW. LON Ly 7 — 78 28 1-9 88 81 
Mar..... 1,274 | W. 23 | NW. 19 || 17-2 —_— 113 31 2°3 84 74 
prs....; 972 | W. 20 | NW. edie aay: — 124 26 3-1 80 68 
mray..... 648 | SW. 17 | W. 16 || 13-9 — 140 12 4-4 79 66 
pune..... 415 | SW. 18 | N. 16 || 14-1 — 149 1 6-0 79 64 
Sily..... 164 | SW. 34 | W. 20 || 12-7 2 194 —_ 8-7 76 59 
mes... 145 | SW. 31 | W. V7 1222 3 175 — 8-9 80 63 
Bept..... 306 | SW. 27 | W. 18 | 13-9 —_— 129 — 7-1 82 68 
met...... 654 | SW. 26 | W. PAR Wl 1sjoa| — 108 7 4-9 84 fe 
HOV..... 939 | W. 26 | SW. 20 | 15-5 — 61 22 3:6 86 80 
mec..... 1,252 | W. 29 | SW. 21 | 16-9 — 58 30 2-4 87 82 
Year....| 9,477 | SW. 22 | W. 21 | 15-1 511,405] 188 4-6 83 72 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 
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2 Average date of last spring frost May 29; of first autumn frost Oct. 2. 
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1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


GOOSE BAY, N’F’LD.—53°20’N. 60°24’W. 144 FEET ABOVE SEA 


Year.. 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


Sept. 15. 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
|] | __—__ ] | tation 
Mean | High | Low |} High | Low | High | Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 
ane Ane sft “ys ee cEy TE. No No. No No. in 
0-7 8-5 |—7-2 36 | —27 42 | —32 | 0-07 2h Vie? 14 1-79 
5:7 | 15-0 |—3-6 386 | —24 46 | —35 | 0-13 PA || WRI 9/ 1 2-50 
15-1 | 24-9 5-4 44 | -—17 51 | —32 | 0-04 1 | 18-6 14 1-90 
27-0 | 36-3 | 17-7 56 —2 62 | —12 | 0-36 2 | 12-6 9 1-62 
39-8 | 48-4 | 31-2 68 16 74 10 | 1-41 10 ae 4 1-94 
50-5 | 59-9 | 41-0 82 31 87 30 | 2-50 15 _— _— 2-50 
6223.) 7225° | 522 91 41 100 Sen a824 14 _— — 3:24 
58-6 | 67-4 | 49-7 84 Sy 91 32 | 2-68 17 _— — 2-68 
51-1 | 59-7 | 42-5 ae 28 84 20 | 2-10 13 1-0 1 2-20 
38-1 | 44-6 | 31-6 67 18 Th Le Tk 8 | 10-5 3 2-56 
24-6 | 31-3 | 17-8 50 —2 58 —9 | 0-32 4 | 18-8 9 2-20 
7-2 | 14-5 0-0 385 | —20 47 | —25 | 0-03 1 | 24-1 12 2-44 
31-7 | 40-2 | 23-2 91 | —30 100 | —35 114-39 89 |131-8 80 || 27-57 
HEat- Brie 
rol WIND eS: oe F Rost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
eereee 3 = — ae ae Ours Dae Yes 
elow | Direc er ne er- iles | wi (0) wi parts || 94. 
65 te cent- t a vay Bit , pa Four Noon 
N re) No No. No. p.c p.c 
1,993 | W. 32 | SW. 24 || 10-7 — 89 31 0-7 84 82 
1,660 | W. 27 | SW. 17 9-3 — 100 28 0-9 83 76 
1,547 | W. 35 | NW. 16 || 10-2 — 168 31 1-3 74 66 
1,140 | NE. 24 | W, 19 9-7 — 154 27 2°3 70 58 
781 | NE. 215. ity 9-2 a 159 17 3-6 68 57 
406 | NE. 28 | N. 16 8-8 — 187 3 5-1 67 53 
155 | SW. Zawl) Wis 16 8-9 3 205 — 7-4 63 49 
211 | SW. 21 | W. 17 8-7 1 185 —_ 7:3 69 54 
417 | W. 25 | SW. 24 9-6 — 159 3 5:6 70 54 
834 | W. 24 | SW. PANS IY Voy —_ 87 18 3-4 72 63 
1/2121 W. 30 | SW. 21 || 10-3 — 74 29 2-0 80 72 
1,792 | W. 39 | SW. 28 || 10-9 — 55 31 0-9 87 83 
..| 12,148 | W. 24 | SW. 19 9.8 4 11,622] 218 3-4 74 64 


2 Average date of last spring frost June 12; of first autumn frost 


CLIMATE 37 
i ae ee ee ell ae a el 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norg.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 
ST. JOHN’S, N’F’LD.—47°34'’N. 52°42’W. 296 FEET ABOVE SEA 
ee 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
: é Extremes : Total 
~~ Average Daily —_—__- > Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


a ain an Ll | I tation 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches} Days | Inches Days ||(water) 


Man...... 23-5 | 29-4 | 17-6 45 5 59 | —19 | 2-82 8 | 24-9 17 | 5-31 
ed...... 21-8 | 27-8 | 15-7 45 2 56 | —21 | 2-26 6 | 26-4 17 | 4-90 
mar... 27-3 | 33-1 | 21-5 48 6 67 | —14 | 2-96 9] 16-5 14} 4-61 
Msc. 35-2 | 40-9 | 29-5 58 19 72 | —1 | 3-39 aM vay 8] 4-16 
May..... 42-6 | 50-0 | 35-2 68 26 81 20 | 3-44 bei Wate 2] 3-61 
June..... 52-5 | 61:0 | 43-9 TT 34 87 27 | 3-47 14] -- 3°47 
Baly..... 59-6 | 68-0 | 51-1 81 42 90 33 | 3-54 10; — — 3:54 
me... 60-5 | 68-6 | 53:3 84 44 93 32 | 3-73 14; — — 3°73 
pept..... 54-6 | 61-7 | 47-4 74 37 84 29 | 3-82 15 | — — 3°82 
Bret... 46-6 | 53-1} 40-1 68 29 87 22 | 5-23 18 | 0-4 1 |} 5-27 
RIOV..... 37-2 | 42-4 | 32-0 59 18 68 6 | 5-44 16 | 4:3 5:87 
mec. .... 29-3 | 34-2 | 24-3 51 11 60 | —4 | 3-57 12°) 19-2 15 |} 5-49 


Year....| 40-9 | 47-5 | 34-3 84 | —6 93 | —21 [43-67 | 147 |101-1 82 || 53-78 
—— eee 


Hzat- BRIGHT 
ING WIND 8 as a F Rost? Humipity 
Factor Ro] suine? 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Hy Aha Sida. © ef ease a 5 Dae poe sere wae Sennen’ 
e10 Dirco 1 Direc] 2 er ules | wit fo) wi parts || o4_ 
§5°r A ent- 5 cent- p Noon 
tio Fe tion dee oat 1,000) Hour 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
a... : 1,286 | NW 25 | SW. 23 | 12-3 — 47 30 2-4 90 87 
Meb...... 1,210 | NW 34 | SW. 21 |} 13-1 — 76 28 2-4 92 91 
mar..... 1,169 | SW 26 | NW. 17 |) 11-4 1 104 Pegi 2-6 87 81 
mor... 894 | SW 2a) NW: 20 | 11-1 i 148 27 3°4 86 79 
May..... 694 | SW 26 | NW. 13 9-6 1 151 10 4-6 82 70 
mane..... 425 | SW 20 1 VW. 13 9-3 1 191 1 6-0 82 Pe 
Mily..... 209 | SW 42 | W. 20 9-1 1 210 — 8-6 83 69 
aaa 166 | SW 40 | W. 17 9-8 1 160 — 9-6 85 73 
Bept..... 312 | SW 34 |S. 16 9-8 1 136 — 8-3 86 76 
ot... 570 | SW 31 | NW. 19 |} 10-9 1 116 4 5-7 85 76 
MOV..... 834 | SW 26 | NW. 23} 11-5 — 42 15 4-] 88 83 
Dec..... 1,107 | NW 26 | SW. sf de Si ae 55 267 [* to-7 88 85 
Year.... 8,876 | SW. 28 | NW. 18 | 10-9 211.4386] 168 5-0 86 78 
hl se ela tae pe SES re Be eset hall [Eee | Os ot 
1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Sunshine data for Torbay, N’f’ld. 3 Average date of last 


pring frost June 2; of first autumn frost Oct. 10. 
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1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.E.I.—46°14’N. 63°07’W. 186 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
: Extremes : Total 
Average Daily ——_ Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


Tl |__| I | tation 
Mean | High | Low | High| Low | High] Low | Inches] Days | Inches Days ||(water) 


Jat can ee 17-8 | 26-0 9-6 44 |} —11 52 | —27 | 1-05 4 | 27-1 12 3°76 
Febic. it 17-2.125*5 8-9 42 | —10 53 | —23 | 0-47 3 | 25-4 12 3°01 
Mar..... 26-2 | 338-2 | 19-2 46 1 60 | —17 | 1-12 7 | 20°38 9 3°15 
LN Gi ames 36-4 | 43-2 | 29-5 60 18 80 2 | 2-05 9 7:3 5 2-78 
May. 4-3. 47-7 | 56-0 | 39-4 72 29 83 22 | 2-58 14 0-8 : 2-66 
DUNC 25's 57-9 | 66-2 | 49-6 79 39 87 32 | 2-58 14 aa == 2-58 
July. 5:2... 65-6 | 73-3 | 57-8 83 48 91 37 | 2-98 10 — = 2-98 
AUS ce a 65:1 | 72:5 | 57-7 82 48 98 40 | 3-35 11 = — 3°35 
Sept..... 57:6 | 64-6 | 50-6 76 39 88 33 | 3-40 13 a == 3:40 
Opts. e 47-6 | 538-9 | 41-2 68 30 “2 £52 23 | 4-04 14 0:3 1 4-07 
Nov. 4 36:3 | 42-0 | 30-7 57 17 66 1 | 3-05 13 7-0 3°75 
Dee nba: 24-6 | 31-0 | 18-2 47 2 59 | —18 | 1-50 7 | 24-8 10 3:98 
Year 41-7 | 49-0 | 34-4 85 | —13 $8 | —27 {28-17 119 |113-0 52 || 39-47 

see WIND THuN- fae F Rost? Houmipiry 

Factor DER | sHINE 

Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed : Water-]| Relative 
Degrees] ———_}——____ Days | Hours] Days [Vapour|———_ 


elow Per- || Miles | with of with | (parts 


OF. | 'vion | eat | “ion” | cent: | per | Pet | four | Noon 

No. No. | No. | No. p.c. p.c. 
Ans sce 1,463 | NW 24 | SW. 23 || 11-4 — 92 30] 1-6 83 74 
Heb ...5ge 1,380 | NW 25 | SW. 18 | 10-8 — 114 23) 10 Wee 83 71 
Mar, ce 1,203 | NW 21 | SW. 21 || 10-8 1 136 20s 2a 74 63 
APY sca 858 | SW 23 | NW. 19 | 10-8 1 156 22} 3:4 76 61 
Mays om 536 | SW 25 | SE. 16 9-6 1] 214 3] 5:4 76 62 
June..... 264 | SW 31 | SE, 14 8-9 2) 223, — 7:7 19 65 
July... tose 52 | SW 40 |S 17 8-5 2] 239] — | 10-4 80 62 
Re cee 58 | SW 35 |S. 13 8-6 233 | — | 10-3 79 63 
Sept... ¢ 222 | SW 31 | NW. i 9-4 1] 176] — 8:3 rh! 65 
Oetsacrae 539 | SW 29 | NW. 18 || 10-8 1 135 4] 5-7 81 67 
INOV at. ae 858 | SW 28 | NW. 19 } 10-9 — 79 16} 4-0 80 72 
Dec: 5. a 1,246 | SW 24 |W. 22 || 11-6 — 60 29 | 2-0 78 72 


Year....| 8,679 | SW. 27 | NW. 17 || 10-2 8 [1,857 | 159 | 5-2 79 66 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 13; of first autumn frost Oct. 22. 


CLIMATE 39 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nors.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p 34. 


HALIFAX, N.S.—44°39/N. 63°34’W. 83 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
j Extremes Total 
Average Daily TS Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


|] S| | | —_ ] tation 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High) Low | Inches] Days |} Inches] Days ||(water) 


Pee as ie °F. if 8 af be No. | No. | No. | No. in. 


BAN. ... 23:6 | 31-9 | 15-2 48 —5 57 | —17 | 3-51 7 | 18-9 8 5:40 
meb...... 23:2 | 31-3 | 15-0 46 —3 52 | —21 | 2-47 6 | 18-8 9 4-35 
Mar..... 30-4 | 37-8 | 23-0 52 6 70 | —10 | 3-66 10 | 11-9 7c 4-85 
BUDE... . 39-4 | 47-4 | 31-3 65 21 83 7 | 3-97 10 5-7 4 4-54 
MEay..... 49-2 | 58-5 | 40-0 76 30 90 22 | 4-13 14 0-1 1 4-14 
MUNne..... 57-9 | 67-6 | 48-2 83 38 94 32 | 4:04 14 = == 4-04 
Moly ..... 64:7 | 74-1 | 55:3 86 47 99 39 | 3-79 11 — == 3°79 
ear... 64-7 | 73-6 | 55-8 85 46 94 39 | 4-38 10 = — 4-38 
Sept.....|. 58-6 | 67-3 | 49-8 80 37 94 29 | 4-13 12 —_— — 4-13 
7 49-0 | 57-0 | 41-0 71 28 88 21 | 5-40 12 0-2 1 5-42 
OV... 38:8 | 45-8 | 31-9 60 18 69 4 1 5-04 14 2-7 2 5-31 
Mec. .... 28-2 | 35-3 | 21-0 52 2 62 | —14 | 4-14 10 | 12-5 7 5:39 
Year 44-9 | 52-3 | 35-6 89 —8 99 | —21 [48-66 130 | 70-8 38 || 55-74 
eo WIND THUN- cet F Rost? Houmipity 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
"Below | pireo| Per | pinoo) Per | Miles | with | of | with [parts] oq) 
aB°F. | "tion | Cet | “tion | cette | Per Pet | rTour | Noon 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
BAN... 1,280 | NW 241 W. 21} 13-6 1 92 29 2:1 82 73 
Beeb... 1,168 | NW 2otEN 17 || 12-6 1 111 28 2:3 82 73 
Biar..... 1,066 | NW 20 | N. 15} 12-7 1 153 26 2-9 74 61 
ae 768 | SW 19 | NW. 18 || 12-6 i 165 16 a7 GL 68 
Biay..... 493 | SW 23 | NW. 14} 10-3 1 189 1 5:4 76 65 
June..... 260 | SW 26|S 15 9-9 i 199 == 7-4 79 67 
hae 56 | SW. 3115 iv 8-9 if 239 == 10:3 82 68 
BOS ss. 51 | SW. 26 | W 17 8-5 1 212 = 10-6 82 69 
Sept..... 189 | SW. 24 | NW LZ 9-5 1 161 oss 8-9 81 67 
ict... 493 | SW 20 | NW. 20 |} 11-3 1 137 2 6-1 79 65 
Nov..... 783 | SW 23 | NW. 22 || 11-8 1 88 12 4-3 83 74 
Pec..... 1,141 | NW 29 | W. 16 || 12-6 1 89 26 2-4 80 73 


Year....| 7,748 | SW. 21 | NW. 19 || 11-2 6 11,835 | 189 | 5-5 80 69 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 11; of first autumn frost Oct. 14, 


40 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


ae 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


SYDNEY, N.S.—46°09/N. 60°12’W. 48 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 


Extremes : Total 
Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 

le je ool a ee in 

High | Low || High) Low High | Low | Inches] Days | Inches Days ||(water) 


=... Gh. ee eae a ee aa | i (| 


Average Daily 


66-1 | 45-4 81 34 94 27 | 2-84 13 | — = 2-84 
73-4 | 53-8 85 42 92 33 | 3°37 10; — — 3:37 
72:9 | 54-8 84 43 98 36 | 3°75 10; — — 3°75 
65-9 | 48-3 79 35 88 28 | 3-46 14; — = 3°46 


SS SS Ee ee SSS Se a ee a a | 


Bricut 
WIND ahh Sun- 
SHINE 
Most Second Average 
Prevalent Prevalent Speed 
: Manito Ml ahs eee 
: er- : er- iles | wit fo) 
Pde cent- sa cent- per 
age age Hour 
No. No. 
NW. 25) Wi DAS, 8-9 1 
NW. 23 | W. 22 9-8 1 
SW. 19 | NW. 18 || 10-1 1 


SW. 23 | NE. 20] 9-4 : 
SW. 26 | NE. 15 | 8-3 
SW. 36 | NE. 12] 8-1 


SW. 46 | W Met Set 

SW. 37 | W 15] 7-4 i 
SW. 30 | W. 18 | 8-3 

SW. 28 | W. 17 || 9-7 : 
SW. 25 | W 21 || 10-7 : 
NW. 26 | W 23 || 10-8 : 
SW. 27 | W. 17 |} 9-1 6 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 29; of first autumn frost Oct. 13. 


, CLIMATE 41 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
; Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


YARMOUTH, N.S.—43°50’N. 66°08’W. 101 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
} Extremes Total 
Average Daily an Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


|| |] HJ -- | -  —_}] tation 
Mean |) High ) Low || High | Low | High] Low | Inches| Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 


Tae 26-0 | 34-1 | 18-0 49 3 55 —6 | 2-438 7 | 20-6 12 4-49 
meb..... 25-8 | 32-5 | 19-0 45 3 54 | —12 | 2-06 6 | 21-8 12 4-24 
Mar..... 32-0 | 38-1 | 25-9 51 Ad 63 —2 | 2-86 8 | 13-1 8 4-17 
Spr. ..... 39:8 | 46-4 | 33-2 60 23 73 15 | 2-91 11 5:3 3 3°44 
Biay..... 48-0 | 55-5 | 40-6 67 31 75 25 | 3-50 10 0-1 1 3:51 
wane..... 55:5 | 63-2 | 47-8 74 39 80 31 | 2-99 12 = = 2-99 
maly..... 60-8 | 68:3 | 53-3 78 46 86 41 | 3-38 10}; — — 3°38 
ae... 61-0 | 68-4 | 53-5 77 44 83 39 | 3-47 8 = = 3:47 
Bept..... 56-4 | 63-7 | 49-0 74 36 83 31 | 3-59 9 a = 3°59 
Mct...... 48-9 | 55-8 | 41-9 67 28 76 25 | 4-13 11 0-2 . 4-15 
mOV..... 40-3 | 46-6 | 34-0 59 20 66 10.} 3-80 14 3°2 3 4-12 
Dec..... 31-0 | 37-3 | 24-6 52 8 59 | —11 | 3-31 10 | 15-7 10 4-88 
Year 43-8 | 50-8 | 36-7 18 0 86 | —12 [38-43 116 | 80-0 48 || 46-43 

onl WIND THUN- ied F Rost? Humipity 

Factor DER | sHINE 

Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Degrees} | Days | Hours| Days | Vapour] 


Below ° Per- : Per- || Miles | with of with | (parts 
° Direc- Direc- 24 

: GBF | tion | “eee | tion | SE | Peon 10 | BEour | Noor 
: No No No. No p.c p.c 

a 1,209 | NW 29 | SW. 13 || 14-4 — 29 28 84 79 
meb...... 1,133 | NW 31 | SE. 13.%- 13-6 1 28 2:4 82 77 
eMar..... 1,023 | NW 20 | W. 19 |) 12-6 1 24 3-0 80 74 
Or... .. 756 | NW 26 | W. 14] 13-5 1 ibs 4-4 82 73 
May..... 527 | SW 24 | NW 18 | 10-5 i! 1 6-0 83 71 
mine..... 310 | SW 28 | NW 16 9-1 2 —_ vere’ 84 77 
wily. .... 85 | SW 30 | NW. 16 74 2 — 10-0 87 76 
mur... .. 80 | SW. 25 | NW. 17 7:6 2 — 9-7 86 75 
Sept..... 258 | SW. 19 | NW. 18 9-1 1 — 8-7 87 77 
| | aa 499 | NW. 23 | SW. siz 11-6 1 2 6-1 84 75 
BIOy..... 741 | NW 24 | SW. 16 |} 12-6 1 12 4-6 85 80 
PoC... <. 1,054 | NW 34 | NE 13} 14-1 1 24 2-9 83 79 
Year....| 7,675 | NW. 23 | SW. 18 || 11-3 10 Ue 132 5-6 84 76 


i Less than 5 daysin10 years. . 2 Average date of last spring fr ost May 7; of first autumn frost Oct. 13. 


34311—4 


42 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


a 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


CHATHAM, N.B.—47°02’N. 65°27/W. 98 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 


Extremes 
Average Record 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low High | Low | Inches] Days 


T= a = eS SS i ee 8 eee 


a Be chy No. No. 


Rain 


Average Daily 


Jane nee 12-2 | 22-8 1-7 43 | —23 52 | —43 | 0-94 2 
Feb. a2 13-5 | 24-6 2-4 43 | —22 55 | —39 | 0-55 2 
Mar. 232 25-2 | 35-0 | 15-9 50 | —12 67 | —25 | 1-47 5 
Apr 37-4 | 46-9 | 28-0 67 1 85 —4 | 1-89 8 
Mays. . 49-6 | 60-4 | 38-9 81 27 92 20 | 3-18 13 
FUNG os 59-8 | 70-9 | 48-7 87 36 96 30 | 3-61 13 
July... 66-6 | 77-4 | 55-7 90 45 98 388 | 3-91 12 
41 ay ge: 64-4 | 74-9 | 54-0 88 42 102 33 | 4-04 13 | 
Pept... 2.5 56:4 | 66-5 | 46-3 82 32 92 23 | 3-05 13 
OCte oe A 45-6 | 54-6 | 36-6 ie 7p) _ 84 12 | 3-86 2 
Noveane 32-6 | 39-7 | 25-4 58 6 70 | —12 | 2-42 10 
Dec: 724 18-6 | 27-0 | 10-2 45 | —14 58 | —30 | 1-09 4 | 20-8 
Year 40-2 | 50-1 | 30-3 92 | —26 102 | —43 [30-01 107 

Hxeat- BRIGHT 

ING WIND est Sun- | Frost? Humipiry 
Factor ER | sine 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed 
perees ee hee = Ths sink eae Days {Vapour 
° . — 1 
65°F peer ae pet sone sor ie ‘ 
age age Hour 
No No. No 

Jan ee L.Go7e VW. 38 | NW. 21 7°8 — 
Feb sen 1,487 | W. 30 | NW. PA 7:5 — 
Marea 1,234 | W. 26} NW. DA 8-4 —_— 
Apt... te 828 | W. 20 | NE 18 8-1 1 
May: 477 | SW. 18 | W 18 7-9 1 
JUNO >. 250 | SW. 24|W 19 7:3 1 
JULY canes 28 | SW. 34 | W. 26 6-7 
Yb ig Be. 62 1 SW. See Ma 6-8 ] 
Sept, 258 | SW. 28 | W 24 7-1 il 
OOGtse bee 601 | SW. 28 | W 23 8-1 t 
INGV >. 972 | SW. 23 | W. 23 7-9 — 
Deere 1,438 | W. 32 | NW. 21 7:7 — 
Year 9,272 | W. 26 | SW. 22 7-6 6 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 19; of first autumn frost Sept. 29 


CLIMATE 43 


A 


{.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


MONCTON, N.B.—46°07'N. 64°41/W. 248 FEET ABOVE SEA 


_} Less than 5 days in 10 years. 
spring frost May 29; of first autumn frost Sept. 17. 


34311—4} 


2 Sunshine data for Fredericton, N.B. 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
—$ $$ |] ——__—_—__ |—___—___|———_—_ ] tation 
Mean | High | Low || High] Low | High | Low | Inches] Days | Inches| Days |\(water) 
SB 2 hs om $c Aa oH one No No No No in. 
15-7 | 26-6 4-9 49 | —17 63 | —32 | 1-18 2 16-9 12 2-87 
15:3 | 25-9 4-7 45} —18 59 | —33 | 0-63 3 | 16-0 13 2-23 
26-6 | 35-9 | 17-4 53 —6 66 | —25 | 1-58 Deb G 11 2-74 
38-4 | 47-3 | 29-4 68 15 83 4 | 1-96 cA 5-6 7 2-52 
49-7 | 60-7 | 38-7 79 26 91 20 | 3-48 13 0-4 1 3°52 
59-0 | 70-3 | 47-6 86 33 94 25 | 3-13 14 -- 1 3°13 
65-5 | 76-6 | 54-4 88 41 95 35 | 3°43 11 — — 3°43 
63-2 | 74-2 | 52-1 86 38 96 31 | 3-50 10 —_ — 3°50 
55-6 66-5 | 44-6 81 29 92 24 | 3-01 14 -- 1 3°01 
45-8 | 56-0 | 35-5 73 21 83 14 | 3-69 13 0-3 1 3°72 
33-8 | 42-0 | 25-6 62 8 73 —4 | 2-66 j1 5:5 3°21 
20-7 | 29-6 | 11-8 50 | —10 65 | —25 | 1-38 5 | 16-2 11 3°00 
40-8 | 51-0 | 30-6 89 | —21 96 | —33 129-63 108 | 72-5 60 || 36-88 
HEat- BRIGHT 
ite: WIND hed Sun- | Frost? HuMIpDITY 
Factor SHINE? 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Degree ox Fh we Howe pers Mets 
elow | Direc-| Pet- | Direc-| Pet iles | wi fe) wi parts} 94. 
eta rigon | SS | Yon *| OEY aPoce 100) | Hour | Noon 
No. No No No. p.c p.c 
1,528 | W 39 | SW. 17 | 15-3 —_— 110 31 1-4 85 78 
1,435 | W 30 | SW. 16 || 14-6 — 125 28 1-7 85 79 
1,190 | W. 23 | SW. 16 || 14-2 1 150 28 2°3 76 65 
798 | SW. 19 | N. 18 || 14-6 1 173 23 3°4 Ife 56 
474 | SW. 20 |S. 17 l3-5 1 208 5 NoT/ 74 59 
288 | SW. 25'S: 17 | 12-6 il 220 _— 8-0 76 60 
103 | SW. 38 |S. 20 || 11-5 2 234 — 10:0 75 56 
82 | SW. ott Wi 17 | 11-3 1 221 1 9-4 76 56 
282 | SW. 29 |S. 19 |} 11-9 1 172 3 8-0 80 62 
595 | SW. 27 | W. 20 || 13-6 1 146 13 5-4 81 66 
936 | W. 22 | SW. 19 } 13-5 — 94 PAL 3:6 84 7s, 
1330.1 WW 39 | SW. 18 || 14-7 — 94 30 1-9 86 1% 
9,084 | SW. 23 | W. 22 || 13-4 5 11,947] 182 5-1 749 66 


‘Average date of last 
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SS ar 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—cor 


ere 


oe 


oe 


ote 


oe 


ee 


oe 


er 


ee 


oe 


Norse.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34, 


SAINT JOHN, N.B.—45°17'N? 66°04’W. 119 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION | 

; Extremes : Tot 

Average Daily SUSE SEEESEEEEnennnneneneenenmeeeeeees Rain Snow Pre 
Average Record cipi 


ey ae LS | ea a) eg ec) a 
Mean | High | Low | High] Low | High] Low | Inches Days | Inches] Days ||(wati 


emesis! (menor sew erere: | meareanacmees jmemeniaisaey materia—sed S=eemicaeere leeeseseee Ko ees Se 


oH: 3 Sip oiK\. oR. oR Sle No. No. No. No. in, 


19-3 | 27-9 | 10-7 46 | —10 55 | —21 | 2-40 6 | 18-8 9] 4- 
19-8 | 27-9 | 11-7 43 | —8 50 | —20 | 1-33 6 | 17-2 11} 3: 
28-5 | 35-7 | 21-3 48 2 62 | —10 | 2-46 8} 11-5 10} 3: 
38:6 | 45-9 | 31-4 61 19 75 6 | 2-68 10} 5-4 | 
48-7 | 56-7 | 40-8 70 32 87 26 | 3-12 14] O-1 : 3°. 
56:3 | 63-9 | 48-7 78 41 88 85 | 3-15 16h = © 3 3°. 
61-0 | 68-2 | 53-8 80 48 89 41 | 3-03 12); — —_ 3+( 
61-4 | 68-5 | 54-4 (ey) 48 90 42 | 3-61 13. |» = — 3+ 
56-0 | 62-8 | 49-1 74 38 93 31 | 3-53 14) — ere 3ek 
47-0 | 53-7 | 40-4 66 | .27 84 20 | 3-99 14} 0-2 1] 4-¢ 
36-0 | 42-4 | 29-6 56 14 Gaui = On 3330 12} 5-1 3°§ 


Sasser fereeseecarormencaaes | Nenana cman (earl (ote aeecrr d (rece fee ere rc ee fe ee el ee | ee 


41-4 | 48-8 | 34-0 83 | —13 93 | —21 [35-15 | 134 | 71-1 49 || 42-2 


Heat- B 
re WIND THUN eae Frost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most ~ Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water-| Relative 
Desior sed Led a a Dave Hore Das ye —_ 
COM Li Direcw tot Diraesie: Bes Ues | wit (0) wit parts! 94 
SF | ton | CE | ion | Oem | per 1235) | Hour | Nooe 
No No No. No p.e p.c 
1,417 | NW 47 | W. 15 |} 14-2 1 114 30 1-6 76 7 
1,306 | NW 48 | W. 11 | 13-4 — 123 28 1-6 75 7 
1,132 |} NW 388 | SE 12 || 13-2 1 153 26 2-4 76 7\ 
792 | NW 28 | SE 15 |} 11-9 | 160 16 3-7 76 6 
505 | SE 21 | NW 20 9-9 207 2 5-4 75 6( 
286 | SE 2618S 22 8-7 2 200 1 7°8 81 y 
100 | SE 2918S 24 7:6 3 206 — 9-7 86 | 
80 | SE 2618S 20 eo or 204 —_ 9-8 85 é 
270 | NW 26 | SE 18 9-1 1 168 1 7-9 82 $ 


or 
or 
co 
Z 
(oS) 
oo 
™M 
= 
ft 
ioe) 
— 
— 
lop) 
—y 
— 
te 
or 
~J 
on 
aN 
~~ 
io) 
~] 
an 


Up =| Mi a | ui - ite el | ee eee ee 


8,587 | NW. 31 | SE. 16 || 11-1 11 [1,881] 156 | 5-1 79 2 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. * Average date of last spring frost Mav 4; of first autumn frost Oct. 16. 


CLIMATE 


45 


1—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for. Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norre.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


CHIBOUGAMAU, QUE.—49°54’N. 74°18’W. 1,234 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
| | ——_—_—_—_|—_—_—_——_] tation © 
Mean | High ) Low || High] Low | High | Low | Inches) Days | Inches] Days |(water) 
oFY oR She ay oh oR; el, No. No. No No in. 
me... —1:6| 9-6 |-12-8] 83] —38] 43] —47] 0-01] +1 | 23-4] 19] 2-35 
aa 2-0 | 14-6 |-10-5 34 | —39 40 | —48 | 0-01 1 19-6 15 1-97 
Mar..... 10-4 | 22-4 | -1-6 44 | —32 56 | —45 | 0-29 2 | 24-3 15 2-72 
Apr oe 28-0 | 39-6 | 16-5 59 —8 73 | —22 } 1-09 5 | 14-7 8 2-56 
May..... 44-2 | 55-4 | 32-9 75 18 86 9 | 2-76 12 0-9 2 2-85 
June..... 55-4 | 65-9 | 44:8 85 30 88 26 | 4-35 15 — — 4-35 
ny ..... 61-4 | 71-8 | 50-9 85 38 95 32 | 4-46 16 —_— — 4-46 
ae 59-3 | 68-3 | 50-3 80 37 94 31 | 5-11 17 _— — 5-11 
Bept..... A9-8 | 57-6 | 42-0 76 27 84 23 1 5-15 18 2:1 1 5-36 
es... 37-6 | 44-2 | 31-1 64 17 75 8 | 3-19 14 7-9 y 3-98 
BeDV..... 22: 14-28-38 | 15-9 49 —9 62 | —21 | 1-03 5 | 16-2 16 2-65 
Dec..... 5-4 | 14-6 |—3-7 35 | —32 45 | —40 | 0-20 1 | 31-6 21 3°36 
Year 31-2 | 41-0 | 21-3 86 | —43 95 | —48 [27-65 105 (140-7 104 || 41-72 
Heat- Brig 
nd WinpD taba Soa nee F Rost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
gt tees OF Ries tat | ler bad: vis va a) pee is ae |_——_———__— 
ae ‘Direc-| *°" | Diree-|, + & iles | W1 ce) wit parts || 94. 
aber. | ee tion, | ete pet | Hour | Noon 
No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 
mn...... 2,065 | NW. 21) W. 17 5-6 — ee 31 0-7 89 88 
Beb...... 1,764 | NW. 25 | W. 12 6-1 — A 28 0-7 88 82 
mor..... 1,693 | NW. 30 | SE. 12 6-8 1 Hie 31 1-7 86 79 
mor...... 1,110 | NW. 24 | SE. 13 6-5 _ 25 2-6 79 69 
May..... 645. | NW. 23 | SE. 1G 5:8 1 14 4-6 77 66 
mune..... 345 | NW. 28 | SW. 14 6-4 4 2 7-0 74 60 
mily..... 145 | NW. 26 | SW. 20 6-0 6 1 8-9 77 63 
me... 211 | NW. 26 | SW. 22 6-6 3 I 8-9 80 66 
Sept..... 456 | NW. 27 | SW. 18 Ut 2 5 6-6 84 71 
Oct OR aon 849 | NW. 24 | SW. 21 8-1 1 19 4-6 85 76 
BiOvV..... 1,287 | NW. 21 | SW. 18 7:8 1 28 2°3 90 85 
ec..... 1,848 | NW. 23 | W. 14 6-4 _ 31 0-9 89 87 
Year. ..-| 12,418 | NW. 25 | SW. 14 6-6 17 214 4-1 83 74 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


2 Average date of last spring frost June 11; of first autumn frost Sept. 17 


46 PHYSIOGRAPHY 
eee Eee 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 
HARRINGTON HARBOUR, QUE.—50°382’N. 59°30’W. 25 FEET ABOVE SEA 
a. —ooo ee 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
: Extremes 4 Tota 
Average Daily ——_—W.- Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


en Pan ee a eS fati€ 
Mean | High | Low | High | Low | High} Low | Inches Days | Inches] Days ||(watei 


TF. cE “E pis aE EF. PE. No. | No. | No. | No. in. | 


Ss Mah a ws eS iLL SL ae eee eee 


32-4 | 39-0 | 25-8 “1 | —24 83 | —37 [31-24 | 107 |204-4 79 || 51-68 


Hear- BRIGHT 
ING . WInpd eels Sun- | Frost! Humipiry 
Factor SHINE 
Most Second Average : 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Degrees]————__]|__-___ Days | Hours] Days |Vapour|—————— 


Per- || Miles | with of with | (parts 


eB | ion | C2tt= | ion’ | cent || per Re | Hour | Noon 
"No./ fF o5)t ael | cll) Ul oA Nod| Wot) oe) eee see 
1,767 | W 26 | N 25 || 15-1 —_ 31 2 2 2 
1,576 | N 26 | W 19 |} 16-6 —_— 28 2 2 2 
1,404 | N 20 | NE 17 || 14-9 _ 30 2 2 2 
1,044 | SW 20 | NE 18 || 13-6 — 27 2 2 2 
837 | SW 23 | NE. 22 || 12-3 3 10] 4:3 87 82 
627 | SW 28 | NE. Lian 1542 3 3 5:9 87 81 
402 | SW. 45 | NE. 12 | 11-4 3 — og 90 85 
372 | SW. 37 | W. 14 || 11-9 3 — 8-6 89 84 
516 | SW. 24 | W. 20 || 13-2 3 = 7-0 89 81 
809 | W 22 | SW 21 |) 15-1 —_ 11 2 2 % 
1,107 | W 21)}SW 18 |} 15-0 3 24 2 2 2 
1,510 | N 25 | W 21 }| 16-1 — dl 2 2 2 
11,971 | SW 22 | W. 17 || 14-0 192 
1 Average date of last spring frost June 5; of first autumn frost Oct. 2. 2 Humidity readings 


unobtainable under winter conditions, 8 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


CLIMATE 47 


eee ee ne eee aac e ee gg cane E EEE EEE er ne 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
. Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—45°30/N. 73°35’W. 187 FEET ABOVE SEA 


ee SOIY}RowowaSSoOoOoos>aS———n>—=—=™—™—— 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
eae a eee ee tation 
Mean | High |} Low || High | Low | High | Low Inches! Days | Inches, Days ||(water) 
oF °F, ee Woe at oy. as No No No No in. 
BEATS i. sis. 13-4 | 21-3 5:6 42 | —16 54 | —27 | 0-99 4 | 27-7 13 3-76 
ep. .... 15-6 | 23-3 7°83 41 | —12 57 | —29 | 0-69 Sal Zoro 13 3-02 
| a 25-8 | 32-9 | 18-7 49 —2 77 | —20 | 1-45 6 | 20-1 Hit 3-46 
ae 41-2 | 49-3 | 33-2 70 19 86 2 | 2-05 10 5:5 4 2-60 
MAY..... 55-2 | 64-2 | 46-3 81 34 94 23:1 3-13 12 0-1 1 3°14 
Une... .. 65:0 | 73-7 | 56-4 86 45 94 34 | 3°43 13 — — 3°43 
wary. .... 69-7 | 78-0 | 61-4 89 52 97 46 | 3-74 14 _— —_ 3-74 
AUT 67:6 | 75-7 | 59-4 87 49 96 43 | 3-45 il —_— —_— 3°45 
Sept 59-2 | 67-0 | 51-3 82 38 91 32 | 3-65 2, -- J 3°65 
i 46-8 | 53-8 | 39-8 im Pw 83 20 | 3-33 12 0-9 it 3°42 
INOW... 03s 33-1 | 39-0 | 27-2 58 9 70 | —18 | 2-46 10 | 10-9 5 3°55 
MDEG. i.e. 19-4 | 26-0 | 12-8 45 | —10 59 | —29 | 1-20 5} 23-8 12 3-58 
Year 42-7 | 50-4 | 35-6 96 | —18 97 | —29 [29-57 412 |112-3 59 || 40-80 
Heat- B 
me WIND Paes. eae Frost? Humipity 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Dor rees p 5 aL Dave Hous Daye yay —-- 
elow | pirec-| + ©" | Diret-| +o lles | wit co) wil parts] 94. 
tion | Mt | “tion | cont: | per Pet | Hour | Nom 
No. No No. No. p.c p.c 
PAT Sr. 8 1,552 | SW. 29 | W. 20 |} 12-4 — 76 31 1-1 79 1 
CDs. 33 1,509 | SW. 23 | W. 20 || 12-7 —_ 101 28 1-3 75 69 
Moar... 1,265 | W. 21 | SW. 21 || 12-7 1 145 25 2-6 72 62 
ON ae 715 | SW. 22 | NE. 20 || 12-4 1 168 12 3°7 68 56 
BOMBAY. oss 325 | SW. 21 | NE 20 |} 11-3 205 1 6-4 67 54 
TUNG. oes 115 |] SW. 26 | W. 19 | 10-5 3 222 _— 9-1 69 55 
BLY sc .a% 11 | SW. 33 | W 17 9-6 5 243 —_ 10-7 68 52 
a 30 | SW. 30 | W 18 9-5 4 220 —_— 10-3 70 54 
“See 180 | SW. 29 | W 17 || 10-3 3 169 — 8-0 74 57 
Ye ee 550 | SW. 27 | NW 20 || 11-2 1 124 5 5-1 75 60 
INOV..... 6s 960 | SW. 35 | NW 18 || 10-9 u 70 18 3:3 78 70 
eC... 3 1,432 | SW. 28 | NW 19 | 11-9 — 60 28 1-4 80 75 
Year 8,644 | SW. 27 |W. 17 || 11-3 19 | 1,803] 148 5-2 73 61 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost Apr. 28; of first autumn frost Oct. 17. 


48 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


SSS SSS eee 


-1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con, 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34, 


QUEBEC, QUE.—46°48’N. 71°13’W. 296 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
SS tation 
High | Low || High | Low High } Low | Inches} Days | Inches Days ||(water) 
PR SY EET] Foe) Sree Sh) RoW Wom ramet ea a 
18-4 2°3 39 | —20 52 | —34 | 0-52 2 | 29-3 16 3°45 
20-3 3-9 38 | —17 49 | —32 | 0-43 It 23*1 14 2-74 
30-6 | 14-8 45 —7 64 | —23 | 0-94 4} 20-8 13 3-02 
44-5 | 28-9 64 13 80 —1 | 1-48 8 8:7 tou 7 2°35 
O154.4441%9 79 29 91 18 | 3-10 12 0-5 1 38-15 
71-6 | 51-7 86 40 94 31 | 3-68 14 _ _— 3-68 
76-2 | 57-2 88 47 96. 39 | 4-02 15 — — 4-02 
72-8 | 54-4 84 44 96 37 | 3-98 12 —_— — 3-98 
64-0 | 47-5 79 34 88 22 | 3-60 14 — 1 3-60 
51-0 | 36-9 67 24 Col 14 | 3-23 14 1-8 2 3°41 
35:7 | 24-2 53 6 71 | —14 | 1-79 9 | 14-4 10 3-23 
Pye 8-8 40 | —14 55 | —32 | 0-71 3] 25-1 16 3°22 
47-4 | 31-0 89 | —23 96 | —34 [27-48 108 |123.7 78 || 39-85 . 
Tete BRIGHT 
WIND Sun- | Frost? Humipiry 
DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
" z ve Ee Wh atte Mics; —- 
. r r- ile wi ° wi parts 
7 eat t ed haat pot 2 | 
age ge Hour 
No. | No. | No. | 
SW. 32 | W. 20 It 12-7 os 83 31 
SW. 29 | W. 25 || 12-6 1 106 28 
NE 29 | SW. 26 112-7 : 145 20 | 
NE 384 1 SW. 21} 12-1 1 163 18 
NE. 35 | SW. ZL Pelt 2 195 1 
SW. 27 | NE 26 9-9 4 209 _- 
SW. 34 | NE 18 8-7 7 225 —_ ! 
SW. 30 | W. 21 8-3 5 209 —_ 
SW. | 27!/NE.| 94] 9.2 ol ase | ba | 
SW. 29 | NE 22 || 10-4 1 119 6 
SW. 27 | NE 26} 17-2 t 69 20 
SW. 31 | W. 26 |} 11-8 1 67 26 
SW. 28 | NE. 25 || 11-0 22 11,7451 157 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


2 Average date of last spring frost May 11; of first autumn frost Oct. 4. 


om 


CLIMATE 49 
ee 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


KAPUSKASING, ONT.—49°25’N. 82°25’W. 752 FEET ABOVE SEA 
ee—eoOonowona@pFeEaqgoaoaoOoOO——OOOooooFeoOoOoOS=$>oo eww 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
; Extremes : Total 
Average Daily ——--- > Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


SE I tation 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches Days | Inches| Days ||(water) 


22-0 | 29-6 | 14-4 54 | —13 68 | —33 | 0-88 5 | 15-1 15 | 2:39 


a eee | ia aaraead es aie eae ieee eee (ee ee ee ee ees, eee 


32-4 | 43-6 | 21-2 91 | —38 | 101 | —53 [18-49 95 | 91-0 93 || 27-59 
eee ee 


Heat- Bri 
ING Winp THun- Bae Frost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHInE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
pa hes aie b.1t uir ban eo win Hos eae ee ee 
EOW | Direc- el isp CAN er- lles | wit fe) wi parts |} 94. 
65°F tion . hee os Hout 1,000) Hour Noon 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
2,068 | NW 22 | W. 21 9-6 a= 80 31 0-7 91 89 
1,809 | NW 24 | W. 19 | 10-1 — 104 28 0-9 90 86 
1,593 NW 20 | N. 16 || 10-4 — 128 29 1-4 84 76 
1,023 | N 21; NW 20 |} 10-1 ao 165 26 2-7 2 61 
598 | N 21| NW 15 9-7 2 214 12 4-9 70 56 
251 | N 18 | SW 15 9-2 226 oe 7:4 71 58 
104 | SW 21S. 20 8-7 4 233 — 9-3 ie 57 
128 |S 22 | SW. 20 8-7 3 198 1 8-9 78 62 
4i7 1S 25 | NW. 17 || 10-0 ¥s 132 6 6-6 83 69 
812 18S 23 | NW. 16} 10-3 1 82 18 4-] 84 73 
1,290 | W. PAN tos 19 |} 10-2 — 49 28 2°3 90 83 
820 | NW. 20/8. 20 | 10-2 — 52 31 1-0 90 86 
...{ 11,913 | S. 18 | NW. 18 9-8 15 | 1,663 211 4.2 | 81 71 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost June 14; of first autumn frost Sept. 1. 


50 


PHYSIOGRAPHY 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


LONDON, ONT.—43°02’N. 81°09’W. 912 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
—--- | |] —-- sf - S_| —--_——_] tation 
Mean | High } Low || High | Low | High |} Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 
oH. °F. IP O18, Fit aN oH No. No No No in 
JAR aon He 21-9 | 29-3 | 14-6 46 —8 61 | —25 | 1-64 VaAlozoue 14 3-97 
Psp. s22% 20-7 | 28-9 | 12-5 46 | —10 DO. ore Omlee2ee 14 3-45 
Mar ot icc 30-4 | 39-1 | 21-8 60 1 79 | —14 | 1-68 Ou Ties 9 2-81 
ADT «kis 43-6 | 53-8 | 33-3 76 19 87 —_ 2-49 10 3:8 4 2-87 
May..... 55:1 | 66-6 | 43-6 84 29 94 24 | 2-80 12, 0-1 1 2-81 
JUNE oo. 64-8 | 76-5 | 53-0 90 38 99 oa | oral 11 —_ —_— Soul 
ly, Bos 69-4 | 81-3 | 57-6 93 44 102 a) 1) Bowl 10 — — Dee 
ATES choos 67-1 | 78-9 | 55-3 91 41 106 34 | 2-80 9 —_— — 2°80 
Sepeuen. 60-8 | 72-0 | 49-6 87 OZ 96 26 | 2-96 it -- 1 2-96 
Oct. es 48-6 | 58-5 | 38-6 76 24 | 86 14 | 2-82 2 0-9 ih 2-91 
INOW..e65 36-9 | 44-1 | 29-7 62 14 74 —8 | 2-66 10 | 10-8 6 3-74 
Dee. hea 26-3 | 32-8 | 19-8 50 —2 62 | —22 {| 1-62 7 | 19-1 14 3-53 
Year 45-5 | 55-2 | 35-8 95 | —14 106 | —27 129-01 113 | 91-6 62 | 38-17 
Hxzat- Bric 
i WIND ar oe F Rost? Humipiry 
FAcTOR DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
enters — a . in peu Hous Days yeah —--— ma 
elow | Direc-| *&- | Direc-| + &- lles | wit co) with | (parts || 94_ 
65°F. ed oa rf oe ad ; oe Bae Noon 
No. No No. No p.c. p.c 
Jan nee 1,336 | W. 24 | SW. 22 | 11-9 1 60 30 2-0 89 84 
Heb: ass 1,279 | W. 26 | NW. PAW || 405 1 85 28 2-1 87 80 
Mar3.84 1,073 | W. 22-1 Ts. 16 |} 12-2 it 129 27 3-0 79 70 
Annies ae 642 | NW. 22 | SW. 17 || 12-2 Me 165 17 4-7 74 60 
Mayes 307 | NW. 19 | SW. 18 || 10-3 3 224 2 7-1 76 62 
JUNC.c 5.58 125 | NW. 18 | SW. 17 8-6 4 242 — 10-7 76 62 
July > cee 22 | NW. 20 | SW. i i 7:5 5 289 —_— Ties 74 57 
fA81 ee ee 39 | NW. 17 | SW. 17 7:6 4 249 _— 11°3 78 60 
Sept. 2.<- 126 | E. 18 |S. 1f 8-6 2 175 1 8-9 81 64 
Oct. 2 /<2 508 | SW. 21 | NW. 16 9-3 1 156 8 5:9 82 66 
Nov.<; ie 843 | SW. 25.| W. 17 |) 11-2 1 80 19 4-] 86 78 
Dec. yas 1,200 | W. 26 | SW. 25 || 11-2 1 60 28 2-6 88 82 
Year....| 7,500 | SW. 19 | W. 17 || 10-3 23 | 1,914 159 6-2 81 69 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


2 Average date of last spring frost May 16; of first autumn frost Oct. 1. 


CLIMATE 51 


1,.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34, 


OTTAWA, ONT.—45°20'N. 75°41’W. 339 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE . PRECIPITATION 
: Extremes Total 
Average Daily SUUEEEEEEEEEEIEEEEEEREEEeeeeeeeeeneeeneeeee Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


—_  —— NN} SY J | tation 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High) Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 


MH. . 2 ates 11-9 | 20-8 3:0 40 | —21 54 | —32 | 0-78 4] 21-5 10 2-93 
HOD. boi « 12-9 | 22-3 3:5 40 | —20 54 | —35 | 0-44 3 | 17:3 11 2-17 
Mar... 24-5 | 33-1 | 15-9 49 —8 78 | —34 | 1-33 5 | 14:4 9 2567 
te ie ae 40-8 | 50-5 | 31-0 72 15 86 —2 | 2-26 9 4-4 2 2-70 
1 55:0 | 66-0 | 44-1 84 30 94 21 | 2-47 11 -- 1 2-47 
June..... 64-6 | 75-6 | 53-7 89 41 97 33 | 3-52 10 — — 3°52 
PY 4. a 69-6 | 80-9 | 58-2 92 47 101 38 | 3-39 11 — _— 3°39 
AS .S..,. 66:2 | 77-0 | 55-4 89 43 100 35 | 2-56 10; — — 2-56 
mept...).: 58-2 | 68:4 | 48-1 85 33 102 24 | 3-23 11 _— _— 3-23 
Oe a oe 45-8 | 54-3 | 37-2 7 23 87 14 | 2-85 12 0-8 1 2°93 
INGY .¥ es 32:2 | 38-5 | 25-8 58 5 71 | —10 | 2-34 8 6-4 4 2°98 
Dec. o.54 16-8 | 24-4 9-1 43 | —17 55 | —34 | 0-86 4 | 17-2 11 2-58 
Year....| 41-5 | 51-0 | 32-1 93 | —24 102 | —35 |26-03 98 | 82-0 AZ || 34-28 

ee WIND Taun- ere F Rost? Houmipity 

Factor DER | sHINE 

Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water-|| Relative 
Degrees]—_]_—_____ Days | Hours] Days | Vapour|——————_—— 


elow : Per- : Per- |} Miles | with of with | (parts 

Deal Fea | SBC [pon | Sad Reb) | Hour | Noo 

No No No. No p.c p.c 
ae BEE 1,646 | W. 21 | NW 19 8-0 — 91 31 1-0 81 76 
eb) ih 1,505 | W. 22) E. 19 7:4 1 116 28 1-3 81 73 
Mari 2c 1,256 | E. 20 | NW. 19 7°8 1 150 29 2-0 76 66 
10) aa 726 | E. 20 | W. 17 8-4 1 186 16 3°7 fas 58 
May... 310 | W. 19 | SW. 19 7-6 2 232 2 6-6 70 55 
ane} cats 133 | W. 21 | SW. 20 6-5 4 253 _— 9-4 71 56 
LY» 3: £2 22 | W. 23 | SW. 19 5-7 5 273 | — 10-9 71 53 
ANG: cies 40 | W. 25 | SW. 17 5:9 3 250; — 10-1 72 54 
Beptsi As 204 | W. 18 | NW. 16 6-2 2 177 1 7°7 78 59 
Met) ssn 595 | SW 19 | W. 18 7:3 1 136 12 4-9 77 63 
INOY >. De 984 | W 18 | E. 18 8-2 1 80 24 3-0 77 68 
PGE. son 1,494 | W 7 Oe 20 (ety —_ 72 30 1:4 80 75 


Year....| 8,915 | W. 20 | NW. 15 7:2 19 {2,016 | 173 | 5-2 rh) 63 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 7; of first autumn frost Oct. 2. 


52 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


1.— Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norz.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—48°26’N. 89°14’W. 644 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes ; Total 
Average Daily HS Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


— dS sd | ——— ] tation 
Mean | High) Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days (water) 


4 eae Wig 6-7 | 16-9 |—3-5 36 | —28 48 | —40 | 0-02 1 8-9 11 0-91 
Feb: 2.<* 9-2 | 19-9 |-1-5 389 | —25 52 | —39 | 0-05 1 7-1 9 0-76 
Mar 2.5: 20-3 | 30-8 9-8 47 | —13 73 | —34 | 0-15 1 8-0 8 0-95 
Apis 35:4 | 44-3 | 26-5 62 8 83 | —10 | 1-11 5 3-8 4 1-49 
IM Bice so 46-7 | 56-3 | 37-1 76 25 90 16 | 2-06 11 0-5 1 2-11 
wine sec. 57°3' | 67:3 | 47-2 84 35 94 20 | 2-81 14 — — 2-81 
aT) oy gen Ne 63-0 | 73-6 | 52-4 88 42 104 35 | 3-56 11 — — 3°56 
Aug. 60-1 | 71-0 | 49-1 84 38 95 31 | 2-78 12 — — 2-78 
Bente an. 53°2 | 62-4 | 43-9 78 29 89 17 | ecor 10 -- 1 oot 
Oct sak 41-7 | 49-8 | 33-6 68 18 81° 4 | 2-33 9 1:2 ] 2-45 
NOV wer 26-9 | 34-5 | 19-3 51 —2 69 | —22 | 0-93 4 5-9 8 1-52 
Deelea* 13-5 | 22-3 4-7 40 | —20 52 | —38 | 0-20 1 7°5 It 0-95 
Year 36-2 | 45-8 | 26-6 89 | —30 104 | —406 |19-37 78 | 42-9 53 || 23-66 
Hezar- B 
er WIND THun- Pesca F Rost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | SHINE? 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water-|| Relative 
ee Ph aad 8 Fike Shea Sate a Deye ae Days Meus 
: ; ms ‘ t ar 
65°R. ae ante Eo one Bae me iE ‘ is he H ies Noon 
age age Hour 1,000) 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
Jai. eee 1,807 | NW 32 | W 20 7-9 —_— 95 31 1-1 85 76 
Feb. 1,631 | NW 28 | NE 21 8-3 — 119 28 1-1 84 73 
Maroy." 1,386 | NE 24 | NW 24 8-9 1 153 30 2-0 77 64 
pris at 888 | NE 29 | NW 19 || 8-8 L189 |") 24°F $3458 T70 56 
May. i722 567 | NE 31} NW ¥7 8-7 188 10 4-9 72 56 
June. i. > 313 | NE 27; NW 17 7-9 3 210 1 7:7 78 63 
July= 4" 96 | NW 20 | NE 19 6-8 4 262 — 9-7 80 63 
Auris. # 129 | NW 22)} NE 18 7-1 4 219 1 9-7 81 65 
mept: 1.2! 354 | NW 24) NE 17, 7:9 2 128 5 7-0 84 70 
Octs. re 722 | NW 2 VW. 18 8-9 1 106 U7 4-4 80 64 
INOV US. 38 1,143 | NW 30 | W 18 8-8 —_— 52 25 2-6 80 72 
Dec... ... 1,596 | NW 30 | W 21 8-3 —_ 68 31 1-3 84 74 
Year .| 10,632 | NW. 24 | NE. 20 8-2 16 | 1,789} 202 4-6 80 66 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Sunshine data for Armstrong, Ont. 3 Average date of 
last spring frost May 26; of first autumn frost Sept. 20. 


CLIMATE 53 
a Ee EE 
1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 


Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see Ducts 


TORONTO (QUEEN’S PARK), ONT.—43°40’N, 79°24’W. 379 FEET ABOVE SEA 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


‘TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
[| |_| tation 
Mean | High | Low || High) Low | High} Low | Inches} Days | Inches Days ||(water) 
oH, SBS be Oh bobs She °F, of a No No No No. in. 
22-7 | 29-6 | 15-7 45 —6 58 | —26 | 1-11 5 | 16-0 12 Deo a 
22-2 | 29-5 | 14-8 45 —6 55 | —25 | 0-90 4} 15-3 tt 2-43 
30-0 | 37-1 | 22-9 54 i, 80 | —16 | 1-51 de 107 8 2-58 
42-1 | 50-2 | 34-0 70 21 90 5 | 2-20 11 2-8 3 2-48 
53-4 | 62-8 | 44-0 80 32 93 25 | 2-90 12 0-1 1 2-91 
63-5 | 78-2 | 53-7 87 42 97 28 | 2-67 11 -- i 2-67 
68-9 | 78-8 | 59-0 91 49 105 39 | 2-95 10 —_ _ 2-95 
67-2 | 76-7 | 57-7 88 46 102 40 | 2-73 10 —_ _— geile 
59-8 | 68-8 | 50-8 84 36 96 28 | 2-90 iti -- 1 2-90 
47-9 | 55-8 | 40-0 (hee 26. 85 16 | 2-40 10 0-3 1 2-43 
37-2 | 43-3 | 31-0 59 10 70 —5 | 2-34 10 4-2 4 2-76 
26-9 | 33-0 | 20-7 48 —Il 61 | —22 | 1-39 6 | 12-4 10 2-63 
45-1 | 53-2 | 37-0 93 | —11 105 | —26 [26-00 107 | 61-8 49 || 32-18 
Hzrat- B 
ia WinpD ee hae Frost? HumIpity 
Factor DER | syne 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
pares oS aa Daye Hours Lee yepons 
elow | Direc-| Fe- | Direc) Fet- iles | wi fo) wi parts] o4 
BPS fon |e Men, | OSE Pe Pet || Hour | Noon 
No No. No. No. p.c p.c 
1,304 | W. 24 | SW. 20) lan a 1 (he 29 1-8 74 fal 
1,206 | W. 22 | SW. 20 | 13-6 1 107 ra 1-9 73 68 
1,072 | NW. 21 | W. 18 || 13-8 A 149 22 2-5 70 63 
669 | NW. 18 | NE. 16 |} 12-7 2 184 9 4-0 67 58 
341 | E. 16 | SW. 16 |} 10-2 224 i 6-1 65 57 
86 | SW. 18 | F. in 8-8 5 260 — 9-8 70 60 
16 | SW 17 | NW. 15 8-0 6 287 — 11-3 70 58 
35 | HE. 15 | SW. 15 8-4 5 256 — 10-6 ie 60 
168 | BE. 16 | NW. 14 9-3 4 200 — 8-3 76 63 
504 | W. 18 | SW. 17 || 10-6 1 151 2 5:5 77 65 
817 | SW. 23 | W. 20 || 12-8 1 85 1 4-0 76 69 
1,155 | W. 24 | SW. 23 || 13-9 a 68 24 2:0 76 72 
7Z,a¢3 | SW. 18 | W. 17 || 11-3 25 | 2,048} 126 5-6 72 64 


2 Average date of last spring frost May 2; of first autumn frost Oct. 14. 


54 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


CHURCHILL, MAN.—58°47'N. 94°11’W. 43 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily HS Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High} Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days (water) 


°F. gi ns °F. ats eB nf is Nos; |= No.9] ING. No. in. 


—19-0 |—11-3 |—26-7 i9 | —40 39 | —57 | — — 4-8 5 || 0-48 
—16-7 |—8-0 |—25-4 16 37 31 | -52 | — _— 6-1 6] 0-61 
—6-1] 4-1 |—16-2 30 | —32 41 | —52 | 0-02 1 8-5 6 || 0-87 
14-0 | 23-7 | 4-2 43.| —19 62 | —26 | 0-12 tS heey eve 5 0-89 
29-6 | 37-7 | 21-5 61 4 87 | —14 | 0-75 5] 1-8 2} 0-93 
42-6 | 51-7 | 33-6 74 26 88 13 | 1-71 9} 1:4 1} 1-85 
53-7 | 64-5 | 42-8 82 36 96 22 | 2-19 10} -- y 2-19 
52-4 | 62-1 | 42-6 79 38 90 25 | 2-69 12] -- . 2-69 
41-8 | 49-0 | 34-5 69 26 84 15 | 2-16 LOF| Ls, 1] 2-33 
26-7 | 33-5 | 19-9 52 6 65.1 —17 | 0-63 5| 8-0 8} 1-43 
5:9 | 13-3 |—1-6 32 | —20 45) —53 | — ain (lB) 9} 1-03 
~11-0 |—3-1 |—18:9 22 | —34 04 | —47 | — = 6-6 8 | 0-66 


17-8 | 26-4 | 9-2 84 | —42 96 | —57 [10-27 52 | 56-9 51 || 15-96 


Hrat- 
ine ~ Wino THun- Sent F Rost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | syne] ° 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
ee Se thas arf aa eee a -F, pee pours eee os —_———. 
e1OW | Direc-| => | Direc o> lles | wit fo) wil parts |} 94. 
65°F. c cent- ; cent- p Noon 
tion ie 10 age Heat 1 000) Hour 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
2,604 | NW 33 | W. 31 || 14-6 — 52 oH 8 3 3 
2,363 | NW 36 | W. 20 || 14-6 — 110 28 3 3 3 
2,204 | NW DonoNE 15 |} 14-2 —— 144 ol 3 3 3 
1,530 | NW 2oUNE 18 | 14-2 1 191 30 0-9 91 88 
1,097 | N. 22 | E. 18 || 13-4 1 WHE 27 2-4 90 86 
634 | N. 21 Eas 21 || 12-0 1 181 11 4-3 82 73 
280 | NW 16] EH. 16} 11-4 1 249 1 6-9 79 71 
328 | N. Li NW 16 || 12-8 il Papatl i 6-9 84 74 
696 | NW 22) WN 18 || 16-1 1 95 s 4-7 89 84 
1,187 | NW 29 | W. 15 |" Uvel —_— 7h 22 3°30 92 89 
1,773 | NW 34 | W. 22 || 16-9 —_— 28 30 tod! 94 91 
2,356 | NW 28 | W. 27 || 14-9 — 29 31 0-4 95 93 
17,052 | NW. 25 | W. 16 || 14-4 & 11,503 | 247 
1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. *Average date of last spring frost June 28; of first autumn frost Aug. 26. 


3 Humidity readings unobtainable under winter conditions. 


CLIMATE . 55 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


THE PAS, MAN.—53°49’N. 101°15’W. 890 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 


Extremes Total 
Average Daily So Rain Snow Pre- 
: Average Record cipi- 


Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches| Days | Inches] Days (water) 


Wane 2 —8-7 0-7 |—18-1 25 | —42 44 | —54 — — 6-1 6 0-61 
12) ae aa —1-6 | 10-0 |—18-1 387 | —37 56 | —54 — — 5:0 a 0-50 
OIOT....« 11:2 | 24-1 |—1-8 46 | —27 59 | —43 | 0-02 1 7-0 7 0-72 
Apr San 382-7 | 44-7 | 20-7 66 —2 85 | —21 | 0-35 3) 4-6 3 0-81 
| May..... 48-2 | 60-1 | 36-2 80 Pal 93 13 | 1-28 7 1-0 it 1-38 
wUNe..... 59-2 | 70-1 | 48-2 85 34 92 250 | 2ko0 Pt — _ 2-20 
July eae. 64:6 | 75-4 | 53-8 88 41 100 32 | 2-22 10 — — 2-22 
er sat 60:6 | 71-7 | 49-6 85 36 96 22 | 2-11 10 —_— — 2-11 
Sept...,.| 48-9 | 60-0 | 37-8 78 26 90 19 | 1-95 10 0-1 1 1-96 
DOSES cs g's L 35:3 | 45-0 | 25-6 66 11 80 | —10 | 0-75 4-1 2 1-16 
INOW. 225. 16-6 | 25-1 8-2 44 | —14 58 | —33 | 0-07 it 9-1 8 0-98 
mec. os 0-6 8-9 |—7-8 34 | —33 48 | —51 — _— 7-9 8 0-79 
Year....| 30-6 | 41-3 | 19-9 92 | —43 100 | —54 110-95 | «659 | 44-9 42 || 15-44 
Heat- BRIGHT 
pes WIND THun- Sun- | Frost? Humipity 
Factor DER | SHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
a ceiver s ep a eh Ete Bae ‘ree —- 
OM reg.) tet | Dineo| et iles | wi oO Wi parts || o4_ 
65°F. tion i tion ie tour 1,000) Hour Noon 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
ae 2,285 | NW 22 | W. 14 6-4 — 95 31 0-6 91 90 
LS ai 1,924 | NW 16 |] NE. 15 6-4 — 133 28 0-4 84. 82 
DAT, . as: 1,668 | NE 20 | SE. ily 6-9 — 172 31 1-7 82 75 
ADE... es « 969 | NE 22 1SE. 22 7:6 —— 219 25 2-4 We 62 
May... .. 521 | NE 26 | SE. 23 8-1 1 248 9 3-9 67 56 
TO... 5. : 205 | NE 27 | SE. 18 7:7 1 230 1 6-6 67 62 
muly =... . 39 | NW 17 | SW. 16 6-7 1 287 — 10-0 73 61 
Pec; 5... 129 | NW 17 | SW. 15 || 6-7 2 253.1 -— 9-0 77 64 
Dept... ; 483 | NW Wes aN a 16 7-1 1 159 6 5-7 74 62 
aS 921 | NW 16 | SE. 16 7-3 — 114 18 4-1 80 73 
MoV: 4: 1,452 | NW 20 | SE. 15 6-7 _— 76 29 1-4 86 82 
iper....,". 1,996 | NW 21 | SE. 15 6-4 — 73 31 0-6 90 89 
Year... .| 12,592 | NW. 17 | NE. 17 7-0 4 | 2,059 208 3°9 79 72 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 80; of first autumn frost Sept. 7. 


56 


PHY SIOGRAPHY 


——— LD 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norse.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34, 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—49°54’N. 97°14’W. 786 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
TT [ = _ EI I] tation 
Mean | High | Low || High| Low | High} Low | Inches Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 
AO ee oF. Soe Sh oR, ae No. No. No. No in. 
SANS, oe —3-1 6-7 |—12-9 31 | —37 46 | —48 | 0-01 1 9-1 12 0-92 
HDs. 55% 1-6 | 12-1 |—8-8 36 | —33 47 | —47 | 0-02 1 8-4 10 0-86 
Mar..... 15-6 | 26-6 4-7 46 | —21 74 | —38 }| 0-19 1 | 10-0 8 1-19 
Antes >. 37-6 | 48-4 | 26-9 71 6 90 | —18 | 0-98 6 3°9 3 1:37 
May.) Svc 52-2 | 64-8 | 39-5 84 Zo 100 11 | 2-15 10 1-1 1 2-26 
JUNC. 25 os 62-4 | 74-4 | 50-4 89 SOM LOL 21} 3°15 11% -- 1 3°15 
folye 66-9 | 78-8 | 55-0 91 43 108 385 | 3-08 10 —_— —_— 3-08 
fice: F3 63-9 | 76-3 | 51-5 91 38 103 30 | 2-45 10 — —_ 2-45 
Sept..... 54-0 | 65-2 | 42-7 84 ih 99 17 | 2-34 9 0-1 1 2-35 
Oete x oa: 41-0 | 50-8 | 31-2 72 15 |: __ 86 —5 | 1-20 5 2-9 2 1-49 
Nov. 5-6 21-6 | 29-8 | 18-5 51 | —12 71 | —34 | 0-22 3 9-0 ri 1-42 
Deo, ¢¥.2 6-0 | 15-0 |—3-0 37 | —29 53 | —54 | 0-04 1 9-1 10 0-95 
Year 35-0 | 45-7 | 24-2 94 | —38 108 | —54 115-83 67 | 53-6 53 || 21-19 
HeEat- BriIGut 
ING WIND THUN Sun- | Frost? Hvumipiry 
Factor DER | Hine 
Most Second Average oi ig: 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
ertes Z = orl Daye Hours DEys a 
Clow | nical Het- | Dial Pets iles | wi fe) wi parts] 94 
Pi [iHome] Sef tone | cota Ber 1/300) | Hour | Noon 
No. Cae No. No. p.c p.c 
han ae 2,111 | NW. 23%) Se 17 || 10-0 —_ 100 Bye 0-9 86 83 
Web: hae 1,830 | NW. 23/8. 13 |} 10-2 i 131 28 0-9 89 83 
Mar. . jc 1,531 | NW. 24)N. 16 || 10-6 : 168 29 1-7 84 78 
ADT Ss kaw 822 | NW. 18 | SE. 18 || 10-4 1 204. 19 3-4 68 57 
May..... 397 | N. 18 | SE. 18-8... 11-3 %y 247 8 5-4 64 o2 
Jone. ia 140 | SE. 17 | NW. 17 || 10-3 5 Zon 1 8-1 val 60 
July i 6 40 | NW. 19 | SE. 18 9-1 6 291 — 10-3 68 53 
Aur ce 70 | SE. 18 | NW. 17 9-7 4 263 —_ 9-3 69 53 
Sept..... 330 | NW. 19 | SE. 18 || 10-5 2 177 5 6-9 74 61 
et: he 744 | NW. 22 | SE. 17 || 10-6 A 127 14 4-3 74 62 
Nov: 2bna 1,302 | NW. 23 |S. 13 || 10-7 1 86 28 2-3 84 79 
Dee -fter 1,829 | NW. 22-18: 16 || 10-2 1 78 31 1-1 89 85 
Year 11,146 | NW. 20 | SE 16 || 10-3 19 | 2,124 193 4-6 77 67 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


2 Average date of last spring frost May 27; of first autumn frost Sept. 14. 


CLIMATE 57 


~1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 


se eee 


a ob 6's 


a Sea 


se eee 


a 


ore eee 
oi tete «6 


se eee 


Year.... 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


eee ee 


Nore.—Ior full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


REGINA, SASK.—50°26’N. 104°39’W. 1,884 FEET ABOVE SEA. 


‘TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
| | |_| tation 

Mean |) High | Low || High | Low | High} Low | Inches) Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 

cE, oF. oF. tks or, oH. No. No No No. in. 

0-7 9-5 |—10-9 36 | —38 48 | —54 | 0-04 1 4-7 8 0-51 
2-0 | 12-6 |—8-6 37 | —35 53 | —56 | 0-01 1 3°4 13 0-35 

16-5 | 26-9 6-1 47 | —22 76 | —44 | 0-13 1 5-4 9 0-67 

37°8 | 49-7 | 26-0 73 5 89 | —20 | 0-44 5 3°0 3 0-74 

51-0 | 64-8 | 37-1 85 20 99 7 11-78 8 0-6 1 1-84 

60-2 | 73-2 | 47-2 90 32 102 23 | 3-24 12 0-1 1 3°25 

64-8 | 78-9 | 50-8 93 38 107 28 | 2-38 11 — _ 2-38 

62-2 | 76-9 | 47-6 92 34 104 23 | 1-76 9 _— —_— 1-76 

51-4 | 64-9 | 38-0 85 pall 99 9 | 1-26 6 0-6 A 1-32 

39-4 | 51-8 | 27-0 75 8 87 | —15 | 0-63 4 2-3 2, 0-86 

21-3 | 31-6 | 11-0 55 | —14 73 | —47 | 0-12 il 4-8 9 0-60 

7-6 | 16-4 |—1-3 41 | —29 59 | —55 | 0-03 1 3°9 9 0-42 

84-5 | 46-4 | 22-5 96 | —42 107 | —56 411-82 59 | 28-8 54 || 14-70 
Heat- B 

ac WIND THUN ae ag F Rost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHInE 

Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Degrees|— : Days Hours} Days Vapour 
eee ee Di tne tee fe Ae molt per | oe | Noon 
age zon age || Hour 1,000) our. 

No. No No. No. p.c. p.c 
2,037 | SE. 24 | W. 23 | 12-0 —_ 108 31 1-0 89 86 
1,818 | SE. 26 | W. 19 |} 12-1 — 126 28 1-1 91 88 
1,504 | SE. 23 | NW. 18 |} 13-2 — 163 oF 1-9 87 83 

816 | SE. 24|/NW.| 16] 13-9] 2 DIG 1 41 23'1 > 3B*7 | | 70 60 
434 | SE. 19 | E. 19 | 14-0 ye 2o2 6 5-3 60 47 
174 |] E. 18 | SE. 17 | 13-4 3 244 1 7:7 69 lay 
48 | W. 18 | SE. 18 | 11-4 5 329 — 9-7 68 54 
92 | SE. ay Me's 1739. 712-3 4 285 — 8-6 65 Da 
408 | W. 20 | SE. 19 || 12-6 1 205 4 6-0 69 56 
794 | SE. 241 W. 23 | 12:9 | — 170 17] 4:3 70 58 
1,355 | SE. 26 | W. 21 || 13-0 — 98 30 2-0 88 83 

1,779 | SE. 27 | W. Palais AACE — 98 31 1-3 88 84 

11,259 | SE. 22 | W. 18 | 12-7 14 | 2,294 201} 4-4 76 67 


2 Average date of last spring frost June 6; of first autumn frost Sept. 10. 
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PHYSIOGRAPHY 


ee SS a eee 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34, 
SASKATOON, SASK.—52°08’N. 106°38’W. 1,690 FEET ABOVE SEA 


a 


Mean 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


eH tation 
High | Low || High , Low High } Low | Inches} Days | Inches Days ||(water) 


“he CH oH bias “1B, oR, An, No. No. No. No. in. 
ae ee —1-2 8-9 |—11-4 37 | —37 50 | —55 — — 8-7 9 0-87 
LS2) see ees 2-8 | 13-4 |—7-7 388 | —34 55 | —49 — — 5-0 10 0-50 
May ean. 16-6 | 27-0 6-3 48 | —18 73 | —34 | 0-04 1 6-2 6 0-66 
GE ee 37-4 | 48-6 | 26-2 i2 8 91 —9 | 0-47 4 a5 3 0-72 
May aoc 51-0 | 63-7 | 38-2 85 24 99 9 | 1-39 9 0-3 il 1-42 
Une OE: 59:6 | 71-3 | 47-8 88 34 104 26 | 2-57 119% — — 2-57 
ULV ees 64:6 | 77-1 | 52-0 92 41 104 31 | 2-41 9 — — 2-41 
Augers 6 61-6 | 74-8 | 48-3 91 36 100 28 | 1-94 9 — — 1-94 
Sept: .2 50-8 | 63-4 | 38-1 83 24 92 12 | 1-38 8 0-8 1 1-46 
Oct-reer 39-2 | 51-2 | 27-3 73 11 90 | —14 | 0-62 5 2-6 2 0-88 
NOVEL 21-6 | 31-2 | 12-1 52 | —12 68 | —31 | 0-01 1 5-0 8 0-51 
Deora 6-7 | 15-8 |—2-4 40 | —29 58 | —41 —_ — 6-1 fi 0-61 
Year 34-2 | 45-5 | 22-9 $5 | —41 104 | —55 |10-83 57 | 37-2 47 || 14-55 
HeEart- BRIGHT 
ING WIND THUN Sun- | Frost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHine 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
BP Hgts rial Mig Re Sea: ae eae ave eee ee 
elow | nirec-| Per- | pi, eee iles | wi oO wi par 
SO | tion | SER" | om | cents | per. 1/000) | Hour | Noon 
No. No No No p.c p.c 
Jane eee 2,027 | W. 19 |S. 16 9-5 oom 94 ol 0-9 92 89 
Feb? te 1,686 | W. 18 | SE. 13 9-3 —- 148 28 1-1 92 90 
Mar..... 1,445 | SE. 16 | W. 15 ||P Aliho al 1 190 31 1-7 86 85 
ANT 725 | SE. 1 NE. 16 | 12-6 1 221 22 3:6 67 56 
May<.4.8 397 | SE. 20 | N. 15 | 13-0 1 263 6 4-9 63 51 
JUNG Yan 214] N. 16 'SE. 15 || 11-4 4 266 1 6-9 66 54 
Bit Agee 42 1SE 16 | W 15 || 10-2 5 845 — 9-1 66 53 
Iu ame me 96 | W 18 | SE 16 || 10-6 4 804 — 8-4 68 56 
Dent. shox 396 | W lia N 15 |} 10-2 1 208 4 5-9 69 58 
Oot. (ss 781 21/S 16 |} 11-7 i 170 16 4-3 73 62 
Nov. .s 1,305 | SW 19 | W 15 || 10-8 -—~ 93 29 1-9 86 82 
Dec 1,767 1S 18 | W 15 || 10-2 — 86 3 1-1 89 87 
Year 10,881 | W. 16| SE. 15 || 10-9 15 | 2,388 { 198 4.2 76 69 
1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. Average date of last spring frost May 26; of first autumn frost Sept. 9. 


CLIMATE 59 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—53°35’N. 113°30’W. 2,219 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
; Extremes Total 
Average Daily a Rain Snow Pre- 
» Average Record cipi- 


7 -N7N | HS |] ——. ———__ |---| tation 
Mean | High ) Low || High | Low | High) Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 


AN: 5 2h oss 5-9 | 15-3 |—3-5 43 | —36 57 | —57 | 0-05 1 8-3 12 0-88 
a 11-4 | 21-8 1-0 48 | —32 62 | —57 | 0-01 1 6:3 9 0-64 
Mar... 23-2 | 34-2 | 12-3 54 | —17 72 | —40 | 0-06 . 7-0 10 0-76 
Tae 40-2 | 52-1 | 28-3 to 10 88 | —15 | 0-47 4 4-1 5 0-88 
JS ae 51-3 | 64-3 | 38-3 81 25 94 10 | 1-66 11 1-9 1 1-85 
UNE 5... 57-5 | 69-9 | 45-1 85 33 99 25 | 3-06 15 -- 1 3:06 
OLY....... 61-6 | 74-1 | 49-0 87 39 98 29 | 3-32 14 —_ —_— 3°32 
mus... 59-3 | 71-9 | 46-7 85 35 96 26 | 2-35 12 -~ 1 A895, 
Bent... .:. 50-2 | 62-5 | 37-8 80 24 90 12 | 1-24 9 0-9 1 1-33 
a 40-9 | 52-2 | 29-6 73 12 83 | —15 | 0-40 D 3°5 4 0-75 
INOW sa i5 c 24-7 | 33-6 | 15-8 56 | —12 74 | —44 | 0-07 2 6-8 9 0-75 
MSG 5. 13-1 | 21-4 4-8 45 —27 61 | —46 | 0-05 1 7:6 11 0-81 
Year 36-6 | 47-8 | 25-4 89 | —41 99 | —57 112-74 7d | 46-4 62 || 17-38 
Hxat- B 
ia! WIND THUN- See F Rost? HuMIpDITY 
Factor DER | suing 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
eee ear a = a Daye Hours pase beh pe 
clOW | Diree-| =" | Divec-| Tet ues | wit fo) wi parts} 94_ 
65°F. one Spe ne: so Bet) ne ' Pour Noon 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
WAN. «cis 1,807 |S 25 | SW. 201-7721 — ZO 1 Oh. be 2-34) <8] 78 
mob... 2. 1,560 |S 20 | NW. 14 8-3 oe 119 28 1-6 79 ve 
Mar..... 1,299 1S 25| NW. 13) 9-3 — 169 30 2-1 7d 68 
° SS ee 741 18S 23 | SE. 16 |} 10-6 — 222 18 3°4 61 50 
May .<... 428 | NW 17 |W 15 9-7 1 253 6 5-0 60 47 
June... .. 228 | W 19 | NW 15 9-7 4 250 1 101 7@l 65 
gee 102 | NW 22 | W. 22, 8-6 6 303 — 9-1 68 58 
AS... e. 174 | W 20 | NW. Ay 8-3 4 269 —_ 8-1 71 58 
Sept..... 44418 20 | NW. 19 8-4 1 188 5 6-0 10 61 
“CS eae ees 750 1S 26 | NW. 17 8-7 _ 153 17 4-1 70 62 
IOV 2% es 1227 1S 22 | W. 15 7:9 _— 98 29 2-3 80 74 
MOC fi cs 1,596 1S 24 | SW. 18 7-4 — wes 31 1-4 82 78 
Year....| 10,356 | S. 20 | W. 16 8-7 15 | 2,178 195 4-3 72 64 


ela end chat e seem eck UR SL Bene bed Set ty a ee Bs eee 
1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 30; of first autumn frost Sept. 6. 


60 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


e800 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34, 


GRANDE PRAIRIE, ALTA.—55°10’N. 118°53’/W. 2,190 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
eae 
Extremes ; Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
Qs a tati 


ion 
Inches] Days ||(water) | 


No. No. in. 


Mean | High | Low || High | Low High | Low | Inches} Days 
°F, oR, = De oF, aie Br oF, No. No. 


Jan. .o> 10-3 | 20-6 | 0-1 45 | —26 50°} —58 | 0-02 1112-8 8 PF 30 
Febo $°61-18-8°)- ty 47 | —29 51} —55 10-03] 1 | 14.5 12} 1-48 
Ware ee 20°25 21 teh Ook ej tomb 59 | —35 | 0-07 2] 7:3] 10] 0-80 
Apr 36:7 | 47-3 | 26-1 69 8 76 | —13 | 0-24 4] 5-3 48 > 0°77 
May..... 50-9 | 63-2 | 38-6 79 28 85 DP Viet 10] 0:4 Pay pes 
June.=... 56-8 | 68-0 | 45-6 81 35 87 32 | 2-44 17" 33 = 2-44 
July. 23. 61:0 | 73-4 | 48-7 88 40 92 34 | 2-01 io" 2s —= 2-01 
Ate a 58-6 | 71-3 | 45-9 85 36 94 OT" Tp iho ee oe 1 1-53 
Sept..... 50-9 | 62-6 | 39-2 80 26 | 88 19 | 1-44 {I= O95 1 {7°53 
Oc 41-5 | 52-8 | 30-2 72 IP) F845 OM Ong TTS 3] 0-85 
Nov..eo 18-2 | 26-2 | 10-3 Ban 10 58 | —28 | 0-21 By O45 9) 1°16 
Dees 10°4 119-6 |) 1% 45 | —29 56 | —38 | 0-05 210-4 91 1-09 
Year 35-3 | 46-2 | 24-5 90 | —38 94 | —58 [10-15 57 | 16-41 
Hear- B 
TO WIND Tuun- toteds 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed 
pene 0a Sr Heist inate eel ah mie ee Days Vapour 
CLOW LD raat pe es ues | wi fc) 
65°F. | tion re eae ue. 
Noo | Pe ee ae ee etl ee ee fe eee 
fan ae 1,841 | W. NWole 420 il e-selh, 2 78 | 
Febw. |= 1,502 | W. NW. 19°) ont) ts 114 | 
War sae 1,339 | W. SW 10) Oey) te 153 | 
Apr...) 822 | W. NE 19 | 10-2 1] 218 | 
May..... 505 | W. E 16 |} 10-9 21 264 
Jtimes 237 | W. SW 17 | 10-2 2] 254 | 
Jaty. tS 153 | W. SW 24 || 10-9 21 302 i 
Ae 5 226 | W. SW 25] 9-8] 2 257 | 
Sept..... 480 | W. SW 24 10-5] 1 173 | 
OCtk= 812 | W. SW 19} gay 135 | 
Nov..... 1,218 | W. N. 16°, 6 83 ) 
Dec. = 1,649 | W. NW. is}, 79" 1) 69 
Year... .| 10,784 | W. SW 17 | 9-3 7 | 2,100 74 68 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost June 5; of first autumn frost Aug. 18. 


CLIMATE 61 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norre.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—49°53/N. 112°51/W. 2,961 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
; Extremes ; Total 
Average Daily —_—_- Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


eee eee = rf 
Mean | High |} Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches} Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 


a 16-0 | 26-9 ‘aca 51 | —28 65 | —45 | 0-02 1 5-6 6 0-58 
BOD. oo. 19-6 | 30-8 8-3 53 | —25 66 | —44 | 0-01 1 6-4 11 0-65 
ET a 28-8 | 40-2 | 17-4 64 | —10 74 | —36 | 0-04 2 8-9 8 0-93 
| 41-7 | 54-7 | 28-7 75 10 88 | —14 | 0-48 4 7-2 4 1-20 
MAN. co. 50-8 | 63-8 | 37-9 82 2D 96 12 | 1-73 9 1-2 1 1-85 
June... .. 58-8 | 71-6 | 46-0 87 34 98 29 | 2-67 12 — — 2-67 
SIA «os 64-2 | 78-4 | 49-9 91 39 102 33 | 1-60 9 — _- 1-60 
Ugo... 62-2 | 76-8 | 47-6 90 36 97 29 | 1-48 6 — — 1-48 
pept.:... 52°6 | 65:8 | 39-3 83 24 91 4 | 1-40 1-1 1 1-51 
i an 43-5 | 56-0 | 31-0 76 17 89 | —15 | 0-49 3 5°3 z 1-02 
INGV. 5.2. 30-6 | 41-6 | 19-5 59 —8 74 | —25 | 0-03 1 7-4 6 0:77 
Dec. 4... 21-0 | 31-2 | 10-8 54 | —25 67 | —45 | 0-01 1 7:4 6 0-75 
Year....| 40-8 | 53-2 | 28-5 93 | —34 102 | —45 | 9-96 53 50-5. 45 | 15-04 
HzEat- BRIGHT 
ie : WIND aa Sun- | Frost? Humipity 
Factor SHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Prato, WEA pale vere pe —7 pee Hours ane Tees ae 
BlOW. | Dirac) © ols) Direc] Fete iles | wi oO. wi parts || 94. 
Bea tion (02 [tion |S eal -oP pet | Hour | Noon 
No V No No. No p.c p.c 
MOR es 1,519 | SW 33 | W. 22 || 12-4 — 98 a 1:7. 68 64 
Meb. ss... 1,27.1-5W. 29 | W. 20 | 11-1 —_ 124 28 1-7 74 70 
BIAar, ..... 1,122 | SW 25 | W. 18 |} 11-2 -- 162 25 2-6 67 58 
ae 699 | SW 24 | W. 20 | 11-5 1 PAM 17 oma 58 48 
May..... 440 | SW 27 | W. 16 || 10-6 1 255 4 5:3 59 47 
DUNG... 3. 233 | SW 25 | W. 16 8-5 2 281 _— 7-1 66 56 
Maly... 36 | SW 23 | W. 17 7-0 2 341 — 8-4 56 45 
AEE so 85 | SW 21 | W. AZ, 6-9 1 301 —_— 7:7 55 45 
ent. 2... 372 | SW 27 | W. 18 7-6 1 208 2 6-3 62 53 
 — 666 | SW 32 | W. 17 || 10-2 —_ 165 9 4-7 63 52 
Movs... 1,066 | SW 35 | W. 21 Wh. diag —_ 116 25 kh 70 63 
Dec. i.«. 1,364 | SW 33 | W. 22 1} 12-4 — 92 Af 2°3 42 64 
Year....| 8,873 | SW. 28 | W. 19 || 10-1 4 | 2,354] 164 4-5 64 55 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost May 24; of first autumn frost Sept. 15. 


62 PHYSIOGRAPHY 


eee 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


FORT NELSON, B.C.—58°50’N. 122°35’W. 1,230 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
re er es a te eee 
; Extremes . Total 
Average Daily | Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


 A\faas 4 TERI. We cas ne he een 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low High | Low | Inches] Days | Inches Days ||(water) 


Pa e) Oos mel nines = al ee ee 


in. 


AM ic Sane —5°3 2:0 |—12-7 28 | —39 45 | —61 _ — 8-2 6 0-82 
Om ag ias 1-6 | 11-3 |—8-1 43 | —37 57 | —55 | 0-02 1 10-5 8 1-07 
Mar. J... 18-0 | 30:6 5:3 54 | —24 62 | —34 -- 1 6-4 Uf 0-64 
APT .caor 37-1 | 49-5 | 24-7 67 — 76 | —19 | 0-17 2 3-8 2 0-55 
May 2.:5 50:2 | 62-0 | 38-3 80 Ze 89 24 | 1-37 8 0-7 ] 1-44 
JUNO. 3.0. 57:7 | 69-4 | 46-0 82 35 88 31 | 2-47 11 — — 2-47 
valy 2... 62-1 | 74-1} 50-2 88 40 98 38 | 2-38 9 — — 2-38 
Bue 5a. e. 59:3 | 71-9 | 46-7 86 36 93 29 | 1-33 8 — — 1-33 
ept..oae 49-2 | 60-9 | 37-6 79 24 91 18 | 1-16 fe 1-0 1 1-26 
Osta 35:9 | 44-8 | 27-1 67 pa 8 —7 | 0-53 4 5-9 4 1-12 
Nov a2" 7-8 | 14-1 1-4 37 | —21 53 | —32 -- 1 13-8 10 1-38 
Dec are —4-1 2-3 |—10-6 29 | —34 46 | —54 — — 9-5 9 0-95 
Year 30-8 | 41-1 | 20-5 90 | —45 98 | —61 | 9-43 49 | 59-8 47 || 15-41 
HEat- B 
jag: Winp THUN ome Frost? Houmipiry 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second Average : 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
preter Gare eee ae ALE eee Ours nays Me _ 
elOW | Direc-| Pet- | Direc} Per- iles | wi 0 wi parts z 
Be en Nain ef Pe 1/000) | Hour | Noon 
No No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 
Jan fhe 2,179 1S. 40 |N. 2a 3°3 — oF 0-6 86 85 
Feb. 1,829 | S. 26) N. 25 4-4 — 28 0-6 86 77 
Mar. a. 1,457 | N. 20-1 Ss 25 5:4 — 31 1-6 67 49 
ADIs. one 837 | N. 22/58. 18 5:9 — 26 vA?) 60 45 
May. Gi 459 | N. 24S. 14 6-5 — 7 4-4 55 38 
Cuneo 168 | N. 20S. 17 5-8 4 — 7-1 66 46 
JULY 0 oe 108 |S 22 | NW. 20 5:6 2 — 8-3 70 52 
Ate 314]8 25 | NW. 21 5:6 2 —_ Yea 68 46 
Sept. +.) 47418 27|N. s 5:3 — 5 5:6 76 56 
Oct nye 902 1S 33 | N. 14 4-7 —_ 24 3:7 78 65 
INGVoE 1,716 18S 32 | N. 20 3°6 — 30 1-1 84 84 
Pécs 2,142 1S 36 | N. 20 8:5 — 31 0-6 88 90 
Year... .| 12,585 | S. 26 N. 20 || 5-0 Meee Bi 1 BA Pe ie wl | 61 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. * Average date of last spring frost May 25; of first autumn frost Sept. 5. 
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1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norre.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


PENTICTON, B.C.—49°27'’N. 119°34’W. 1,121 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
| |] tation 
Mean | High | Low || High } Low | High ) Low [Inches] Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 
ihe ie oil. a cin oie “aN. No. No No No. in. 
ee 26-8 | 82-3 | 21-2 46 6 57 | —12 | 0-26 3 7:2 8 0:98 
MSD. e.... 30-4 | 37-5 | 23-4 52 a 64 | —12 | 0-28 4 4-5 0-73 
Mar.....| 39:6 | 49-6 | 29-5 63 18 71 5 | 0-40 4 2°5 1 0-65 
Mpr......| 48-1 | 61-0 | 35-2 76 24 87 16 } 0-68 9 -- 1 0-68 
May..... 56-2 | 70-0 | 42-3 86 31 94 27 | 1-07 10 — _— 1-07 
June.....| 63-1 | 77-0 | 49-2 93 40 100 382 | 1-23 9 —_— —_ 1-23 
oly ..... 68-3 | 83-5 | 53-1 97 45 105 38 | 0-79 oy — — 0-79 
Me 4, 66-3 | 81-0.} 51-6 93 42 97 32 | 0-84 ff — — 0-84 
Bept..... 57-9 | 70-8 | 45-0 85 33 94 22 | 0-99 7 _ — 0-99 
6 ae 48-0 | 58-6 | 37-5 ie 25 82 12 | 0-81 8 0-2 1 0-83 
IOV: .... 37-9 | 44-4 | 31-4 56 18 69 1 | 0-68 8 2°5 2 0-93 
eC. .... 380-4 | 35-1 | 25-6 50 8 60 —8 | 0-42 5 7-1 4 1:13 
Year 47-8 | 58-4 | 37-1 98 —2 105 | —12 | 8-45 81 | 24-0 22 || 10-85 
HeEat- BrRiGutT 
ING WiInD peo uN- | Frost? Hvumipity 
Factor SHINE? 
Most Second. Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
re > > ape Dae oaks ae Mee: 
COP cater || I yirees| ot OL iles | wi fo) wi parts |] 94. 
SOF | tion | Ses | tion | Sone | Pee 1300) | Hour | Noon 
No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c 
NS hc 1,184 |S. 53 tN. 8 || 11-3 —- 51 26 2°6 84 80 
Boi Ses |: 999 |S. 34 | N. 14 || 10-0 —- 94 24 3°3 80 ee, 
Mar... . 787 1S. Ltn 20 9-5 1 142 20 3-1 64 50 
re 507 | S. 22 \N. 19 6-4 i 196 9 4-3 61 44 
DtAY..... 273 | N. ol Vide 16 6-4 1 241 5-9 63 44 
mine... . 104 | N. 30 |S. 12 5:2 2 246 — 7-6 65 47 
guly..... OF oL.IN. 37 | NW. 12 6:3 1 322 —_— 8-9 58 40 
PUP... ss 41 ]N. 38 | NW. 11 5-4 Pe 279 — 8-7 60 44 
Sept..... 213 IN. PPA at MS 15 6-0 1 202 1 6-9 66 49 
ee KPA won Zo aN 19 6-5 1 146 5 5-7 76 64 
OV ..... 813 | S. 35 | N. 10 9-5 1 ssh 18 4-0 81 78 
a 1073155. 44 | SEH. 8 10-4 1 41 22 3-1 83 80 
Year....| 6,548 | S. 26 | N. 21 7-7 6 | 2,017 125 5-3 20 58 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


2 Sunshine data for Summerland, B.C. 3 Average date of last 


apring frost May 7; of first autumn frost Oct. 3. 
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1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norre.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


PRINCE GEORGE, B.C.—53°53’N. 122°40’W. 2,218 FEET ABOVE SEA 


> 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
; Extremes 5 Total 
Average Daily TH Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


a eo Ee | i tation 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 


st oe °F. ‘r. Pi pie qs Es Nos No.) Noah No: in. 


7. neh w eS SS eee ee 


38-5 | 51-0 | 26-0 91 | —40 | 102 | —57 [13-71 | 123 | 62-7 43 || 19-98 


Heat- BRIGHT 
ING WIND deat Sun- | FRosr? Houmipitry 
Factor SHINE 
Most Second Average j 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 


Days | Hours Days |Vapour 


F : Per- || Miles | with of with | (parts 

OB. [gon | Cent | Elon | cont: | per Ret | Hour | Noon 
cae i (oo eens SS bac eS eg oes ee 

1,615, S. 32 | N 28 4-5 1 60 29 2-0 89 86 
1,345 | N. 38 |S 25 3°8 1 90 28 2:3 86 77 
1,091] S. 37 | N 24 5:0 — 134 28 2:9 72 59 
738 |S. 31 | N 23 4-4 1 187 20 3:7 67 49 
490] S. 385 | N 20 4-3 1 232 5:0 61 41 
255 | S. 34 | N Li 3:6 4 232 1 7-0 72 55 
228 |S 36 | W. 17 3:3 2 263 —_ 8-0 73 52 
253 |S 39 | W. 15 3:2 1 250 I 7-7 72 48 
44418 37 | N. 16 3°3 1 158 a 6-3 ‘iy 58 
74115 41 |N. 16 4-5 1 99 va or ci 81 68 
1,068 | S 34 | N. 24 4.7 : 55 25 2-7 89 86 
1,504 75S 32 | N. 30 4-3 1 39 29 2:3 92 89 
9,772 |S. 34 | N. 22 4-1 7 [1,799] 191 4-6)... 48 64 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. * Average date of last spring frost June 18; of first autumn frost Aug. 22. 


CLIMATE 65 


-1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


PRINCE RUPERT, B.C.—54°17’N. 130°23’W. 170 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
: Extremes . Total 
Average Daily Soa aaEEEEEEEREEEEREREEEEEEEEEEEEeeeEeen Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


—_— || | | |  ——] tation 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 


-_—_——_—————— |— || | | | J | ET EO T_T 


Batl...... 34-9 | 39-4 | 30-3 50 14 62 | —6 | 8-52 18 | 12-4 2 9-76 
man.) 36-3 | 41-7 | 30-8 52 18 | 66 2 | 6-87 12 | 7-0 3 || 7-57 
mar... 38-9 | 44-6 | 33-3 |} © 55 23 68 11 | 7-57 18 | 8-6 3} 8-43 
ee 43-5 | 50-2 | 36-7 62 29 71 22 | 6-34 19 | 3-3 1} 6-67 
piay..... 48-2 | 55-4 | 41-1 70 34 84 30 | 5-30 18 | -- y 5:30 
June..... 53-1 | 60-1 | 46-1 73 40 88 36 | 4-05 14; — — 4-05 
mely....- 55:9 | 62-4 | 49-4 74 44 87 40 | 4-76 16, — _ 4-76 
moe. .... 57-6 | 64-4 | 50-7 76 44 86 40 | 5-15 10}, i— — 5:15 
Sept.....] 53-6-| 60-3 | 46-9 73 39 81 30 | 7-72 Li = — 7°72 
ek. t... 47-4 | 52-9 | 41-8 63 32 71 22 412-21 23 | 0-1 : 12-22 
Nov..... 41-6 | 46-3 | 36-9 57 27 66 14 }12-06 22) 1-9 i 12-25 
Dee..... 36-2 | 40-5 | 31-9 52 by 63 5 {10-55 22 | 7-3 2 || 11-28 


—— | |_| | | J | | | | _N 


Year....| 45-6 | 51-5 | 39-7 80 11 88 | —6 |91-10| 215 | 40-6 11 || 95-16 


ae Winp fe ; rae Frost? Humiprry 
Factor SHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water-]| Relative 
Degrees|—~-—--- | —- - Days | Hours] Days |Vapour|---—————_ 
foe | Dees ee | bie) [Ais | me | | ome a | 
4 age tion age Hour 1,000) Hour 
No. No. No. No. 
Ban. ..:.. 933 | SE. 42 1N. 13 8:4 — 40 10 
Bifeb..... 831 | SE. 40|N. 15 7°3 —_ 55 14 
Bear... 809 | SE. 421N. 16 7-4 — 81 13 
Pupr,..... 645 | SE. 40) NW. 12 6-5 — 106 2 
May..... 521 | SE. 35 | NW. 12 5:0 _— 130 1 
June..... 323 | SE. 26 | NW. 12 3-7 1 135 | — 
ry i. Se. 270 | SE. 27 | NW 11 3°5 1 142} — 
Aug...... 280 | SE. 3015S 12 3-7 1 132] — 
Sept..... 342 | SE. 31 | N. 13 4-6 1 101 _— 
ete s.r. 546 | SE. 47 |N. 13 7:3 1 57 1 
Nov..... 702 | SE. 441N 13 8-5 1 40 6 
Dec..... 893 | SE. 44)N 16 8-4 I 34 14 
Year....| 7,095 | SE. 37 | N. 13 6-2 1 1,053 59 
1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 2 Average date of last spring frost Apr. 20; of first autumn frost Oct. 31. 
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1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. | 
Notr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


123°10’W. 22 FEET ABOVE SEA 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—49°11’/N. 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION | 
Extremes Total | 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record 0A : 
LC OO | I tat 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches Days | Inches) Days Grater 
ml SiH Ay or. = il the sills No. No No. No. in. 
36-2 | 40-3 | 32-1 50 17 59 2 1 4-42 18 | 11-5 4 8-57 
38-7 | 44-0 | 33-4 52 21 61 ese es ee 15 6-4 4 5-79 
43-1 | 49-7 | 36-4 59 28 68 15 | 4-76 17 POR Q 5:03 
48-4 | 56-6 | 40-1 68 31 79 ral | Bs oed | 14 0-3 1 3-34 
54-5 | 63-4 | 45-6 75 oe 83 33 | 2-84 12 oo —_— 2-84 
59-6 |.68-7 | 50-4 81 43 92 35 | 2-45 11 — —_— 2-45 | 
63-7 | 73-7 | 53-6 84 47 91 40 | 1-22 7 — — 1i.22 
62-9 | 72-5] 58-3} 83|- 46] 92/| 39 | 1-69 8} — | — | 1-69. 
57-2 | 65-5 | 48-9 76 40 85 30 | 3-63 9 _— — 3-63 | 
50-2 | 56-4 | 44-0 67 34 aa 21 | 5-77 16 0-1 1 5:78 
43-1 | 47-7 | 38-5 57 DATE 74 10 | 8-07 19 2e1 8-28 
38-6 | 42-5 | 34-7 52 22 60 8 | 8-19 22 5:7 8-76 
48-7 | 56-8 | 42-6 86 13 92 2 154-50 168 | 28-8 12 || 57-38 
Hear Bricut 
we 1 WIND mee Son Frost? Humipity 
Factor SHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
erect = - 1 ae wae pan beer 
elow | Direo| Pet | pirec-| -Per- iles | wi 0 wi parts |} 94. 
Gp Be tion | 220; | tion | cotta apers | RB | Hour | Noon 
No. 7} aa oe No. No. No. p.c p.c 
893 | E. 39 | SE. 19 3°7 1 48 10 4-4 89 85 
760 | E. 37 | SE. 18 4-0 1 82 12 4-6 85 78 
682 | E. 30 | NE. 17 4-4 1 129 6 4-9 80 70 
498 | E. 291 SE. 15 4-5 1 178 1 5-9 78 67 
3826 | E. 26 | SE. 17 4-3 1 232 — 7-0 76 63 - 
163 | E. 25 Wasle. 22 4-0 1 226 — 8-1 76 65 
42) EB. 23 | SE. 22 3°8 it 287 — 9-6 76 62 
103 | E. 25 LSE. 2 3°4 li 268 —_ 9-6 e 62 
234 | E. 26 | NW. 16 3°4 1 178 —_ 8-6 82 72 
459 | E. 30 | NE. 15 3-8 t 112 _ 7-0 86 80 
657 | E. 36 | SE. 17 3°4 1 53 8 5:3 88 84 
818 | E. 40 | SE. 18 4-] 1 39 10 4-6 90 88 
5,665 | E. 30 | SE. 18 3:9 5 | 1,832 47 6-6 82 73 


. 3 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 


2 Average date of last spring frost Apr. 3; of first autumn frost Nov. 4. 
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_1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 


Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


VICTORIA, B.C.—48°24’N. 123°19’W. 228 FEET ABOVE SEA 


ee ——————OOOOOOOonmn®>ehe>=oeoe——=~<~<~<~_—_— 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 
nn ee) (ne es t ti 
Mean | High | Low || High ) Low | High | Low | Inches] Days | Inches] Days beaten 
uel Sig PE. PEs aL ors “ABE Sao No No No. No. in. 
Ban. .-... 38-7 | 42-5 | 34-9 52 24 56 —2 | 3-92 16 ey ¢ 2 4-49 
ee 40-4 | 45-1 | 35-7 52 il 60 Gy | aaa y/ 13 4:6 Me 3-03 
Mar..... 44-0 | 50-0 | 38-0 59 32 69 Iv | 2-18 15 1:0 i 2-28 
MaApri..... 48-2 | 55-3 | 41-2 67 508) 75 24 | 1-18 10 -- 1 1-18 
May..... 53-2 | 60-8 | 45-5 73 42 84 30 | 0-96 10 — —_ 0-96 
Sane..... 57-1 | 65-1 | 49-1 79 45 95 36 | 0-85 8 _— — 0-85 
Oaly..... 60-0 | 68-7 | 51-2 83 48 95 37 | 0-44 6 —_ —_— 0-44 
Me... 59-9 | 68-4] 51-4 82 47 91 37 | 0-61 is _ — 0-61 
mept....; 56-2 | 63-9 | 48-5 77 43 89 30 | 1-53 8 — —_ 1-53 
Cbs... 50-6 | 56-3 | 44-9 67 38 vie 22 | 2-81 13 -- 1 2-81 
INOV..... 44-6 | 48-8 | 40-3 57 33 63 14 | 4-20 17 0-8 1 4-28 
™ec..... 41-2.| 44-9 | 37-6 53 27 59 8 | 4-54 20 1:3 it 4-67 
Year 49-5 | 53-8 | 43-2 86 20 95 —2 125-79 141 | 13-4 5 || 27-13 
Heat- B 
ae WIND THun- ee FRost? Humipity 
Factor DER. | SHINE 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
a As 6 = Ta ae Hous ae ee 
elow | Direc-| Pet- | pirec-| Per- iles | wi fe) wi parts | o4_ 
GFR E tion «|. | ion | Bes Feber Pet. | Hour | Noon 
No. No. No. No. p.c p.c 
vee ss 815 | N. 30 | NE. 18 |} 12-4 — 69 3 4-2 86- 82 
BOW cs. i. f11 4 IN, 31 | NE. 15 |) 11-6 i 97 6 4-4 83 78 
Mar..... 651 | W. 24) N. 19 | 11-6 1 154 We 4-8 80 1 
Apr...... 504 | W. 28 | SW. 22 || 11-7 1 206 1 5:5 77 70 
DIAY..... 366 | W. 30 | SW. 29 || 12-0 1 271 —_ 6-5 fs 67 
m6... .... 209 | SW. 34 | W. 33 || 12-3 1 280 — 7:5 76 67 
my... 135 | SW. 40 | W. 29} 11-9 1 S00 ae 8-6 78 68 
Aug. .... 167 | SW. ra 26 || 10-6. 1 304 a 8-7 80 71 
Sept..... 264 | W. 24 | SW. 21 8-7 1 209 — 7:8 81 ik 
moct...... 446 | N. 24 | W. ivf 8-9 —- 136 — 6-8 86 78 
IOV ..... 462 | N. 31 | NE. 15 || 10-7 1 78 1 5°5 88 82 
mC, . 5’. 738 | N. 28 | SE. 14 |} 12-8 1 68 Z 4-7 87 83 
Year....| 5,468 | W. 22 | SW. 20 || 11-3 2 | 2,207 14 6-2 81 74 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. 
34311—54 


2 Average date of last spring frost Mar. 18; of first autumn frost Nov. 27. 


68 - PHYSIOGRAPHY 
ee eee eee ee Pee ee 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Norr.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34, 


DAWSON, Y.T.—64°04’N. 139°29’W. 1,062 FEET ABOVE SEA 
—e—e=<oeaes=»=$$@0S0S$S$<OOOOOesOe0a0oooooqoqoqaoOO ~~ ~=~=~=~<~<~<_S ooo 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
? Extremes Q Total 
Average Daily NNN Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record cipi- 


OO OO FR | I tation 
Mean | High |] Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches Days | Inches] Days ||(water) 


AC eee Mel —21-0 |—14-5 |—27-5 15 | —52 35 | —68 —_— — 8-7 8 0-87 
Hebe .his —12-1 |—4-3 |—19-8 24 | —45 48 | —73 _— — 7:0 6 0-70 
Mare 40:3 4-4] 16-3 |—7-6 40 | —34 52 | —50 | 0-01 1 5-1 8 0-52 
1.04; see ee 28-6 | 41-3 | 15-8 57 -—9 69 | —33 | 0-16 2 3°5 | 2 0-51 
May..... 46-3 | 58-9 | 33-6 74 21 85 9 | 0-95 9 0-6 1 1-01 
June..... 56-8 | 70-5 | 43-1 83 S20 |p pak 25 | 1-17 11 0-1 1 1-18 
Julye =< 59-6 | 72-7 | 46-5 84 36 95 29.1 1-53 13 — — 1-53 
Aug..... 54:6 | 66-9 | 42-2 80 30 88 17 | 1:55 14 <-- “ 1-55 
Sente 2... 42-1 | 52-5 | 31-7 68 18 79 8 | 1-23 10 1-8 1 1-41 
OGtsoGecs 26:0 | 32-6 | 19-4 52 —1/.. 68 | —23 | 0-38 4 7-9 7 aly’ 
Nowy: 2). 1-4 7-2 |—4-4 33 | —30 52 | —49 — — 11-3 11 1-13 
Deck 2.5" —13-7 |—7-7 |—19-6 21 | —43 55 | —63 | 0-01 1 10-2 10 1-03. 
Year 22-8 | 32:7 | 12-8 86 | —55 95 | —73 | 6-99 63 | 56-2 53 | 12-61 
HEat- B 
ies Winn Tuun- ne F Rost? Houmipiry 
Factor DER | suine? 
Most Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Degrees;———_|—-_-—____ Days | Hours} Days |Vapour|————————_ 
pe Bie ak soe ae Miles | with of with | (parts =e 
5 cent- cent- er oon 
thon ge OR ge Hot 1,000) Hour 
No No No. No p.c p.c 
JOR os 2,666 |S. 361 N. 16 6-4 = v4 31 4 4 4 
Heb yok 32 2,226 1S. 380 | N. il7/ 6-0 aad 64 23 4 4 4 
Mar..... 1,879 | N. 26 |S. 22 7-9 — 154 31 4 4 4 
Ati aan 1,092 | N. 33 | 5S. 17 6-2 — 216 29 4 4 4 
Mays 4.4. 580 | N. 30 |S. 19 5-8 1 Pash 13 4-9 67 49 
Jones... 282 | N. 27 |S. 18 4-7 1 273 1 71 69 52 
JULY. oe 131 | N. 2511'S: 20 4-] 1 267 — 8-7 76 59 
ANE: vcs 430 | N. VAM ins 20 4-6 1 201 i 7-1 81 65 
SOnht. tc 687 | N. Peay he 20 4-4 . 115 5-1 86 70 
Oat fo, 1,209 | N. 25.18. 24 5-7 — 69 25 4 4 4 
INGVe lee 1,908 | 8S. 30 | N. 22 6-7 — 13 30 4 4 4 
Dec 2,440 | S. 321 IN 21 5-6 — —_— 31 4 4 4 
Year 15,5301 S 241N 23 5-7 3 11,616] 229 


1 Less than 5 daysin10 years. 2 Sunshine data for Swede Creek, Yukon. 3 Average dave of last spring 
frost June 6; of first autumn frost Aug. 19. 4 Humidity readings unobtainable under winter conditions. 


CLIMATE 69 | 


_1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—con. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


ARCTIC BAY, N.W.T.—73°16’N. 84°17'W. 36 FEET ABOVE SEA 


Aug 


1 a than 5 days in 10 years. 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 
= Extremes Total 
Average Daily Rain Snow Pre- 
Average Record forte 
es ee ati 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low | High | Low | Inches} Days | Inches] Days nates 
ly SB “py, oR. oh ksh the on. No No. No No in 
a —19-6 |—12-6 |—26-7 11 | —43 28 | —51 — — 3°9 6 0-39 
mep..... —27-2 |—20-1 |—34-2 2| —48 36 | —57 — — 2°3 3 0-23 
Mar..... —17-1 |—8-5 |—25-7 13 | —41 27 | —49 — — 3-9 6 0-39 
Apr.. —3-9 5-2 |—13-1 21 | —30 34 | —37 — — 2-7 6 0-27 
May..... 19-0 | 26-5 11-6 41 —7 51 | —14 | 0-04 1 5-3 6 0:57 
mune..... 35:5 | 41-4 | 29-5 55 ki 63 11 | 0-28 2 3°5 4 0-63 
Maly. .s.. 43-3 | 50-9 | 35-7 62 30 15 22 | 0-64 vi 0-1 1 0-65 
mae... . 40-8 | 46-7 | 34-9 57 29 64 24 | 1-30 10 1-6 1 1-46 
Spept..... 30-0 | 34-1 | 25-8 45 15 56 9 | 0-13 2 5-7 Wi 0-70 
ae 14-4 | 19-5 9-4 34 —5 44} —12 —_ —_ 7-0 8 0-70 
OV cs... —6-2 |—0-7 |—11-7 20 | —29 34 | —42 — —- 4-3 6 0-43 
mbec..... —16-8 |—10-3 |—23-2 11 | —37 34 | —41 — — 3-9 5 0-39 
Year 7-7 | 14-3 1-1 64 | —49 75 | —57 | 2-39 21 | 44-2 58 6-81 
Heat- Bria@u 
ING WIND THUN- ea Frost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Second Average 
Day- Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
i = o i pte Sealy tse 
elow Direc-| Per- files | wi fo) wi parts || o4_ 
er tion | cents | Per 1000) | Hour | Noon 
No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 
Ban. ..... 3,623 Ss. 12 3°8 —_ 31 3 3 8 
Web..... 2,582 W. 14 3°8 — 28 3 3 3 
Mar..... 2,545 Ss. 14 4-3 — 31 3 3 3 
a 2,067 NW. 15 4-0 — 30 3 3 3 
May..... 1,426 W. 13 5-9 — ill 1-7 83 78 
Mune..... 885 N. 16 8-3 _ 20] 3-4 77 73 
Suly..... 673 N. 14 8-7 — 8 4-4 79 ia 
| ae 750 N. 1053 7°5 — 10 4-4 83 78 
Bept..... 1,050 N. 20 7-2 27 2-7 83 82 
ae 1,569 S. 16 6-9 — 31 3 82 79 
iNOV..... 2,136 N. 16 igy- _ 30 3 3 3 
mec... ..: 2,536 W. 13 3-4 — 31 3 3 8 
Year... .| 21,842 N. 16 5-9 _- 308 


2 Average date of last spring frost June 26; of first autumn frost 
3 Humidity readings unobtainable under winter conditions. 


70 PHYSIOGRAPHY 
ee 


1.—Long-Term Average of Climatic Data for Representative Canadian Stations—conc. 
Nore.—For full explanation of terms used and observing methods see p. 34. 


FORT SIMPSON, N.W.T.—61°52’N. 121°21/W. 415 FEET ABOVE SEA 


TEMPERATURE PRECIPITATION 


Extremes Total 
Rain Snow Pre- 


Average Daily 
Average 

re PE hereon la seasecsee. 
Mean | High | Low || High | Low High | Low | Inches} Days | Inches Days ||(water) 


Wf a Ne bene ee Se ee eS ee eee 


oe oF, oR. Op oh, No. No. No. No. in. 


Jand. 52 —18-3 |—10-0 |—26-6 23 | —49 — — is, 6 0-72 
Fab: 4 & —10-7 |—0-2 |—21-2 28 | —44 — — 7-0 5 0-70 
Mar..... 1-0 | 12-7 |—10-6 40 | —34 — — 4-8 8 0-48 
Apr.,..2 2 26-0 | 37-6 | 14-4 61} —14 0-12 2 5-8 3 0-70 
May....52 44-7 | 55-9 | 33-4 76 2, 0-96 7 4-1 1 1-37 
June. : 6.08 56:1 | 67-5 | 44-7 83 DO 1-46 a -- 1 1-46 
Julys bo. 61-7 | 73-5 | 49-9 86 39 1-99 10 — — 1-99 
Aug. ...% 57-2 | 68-5 | 45-9 84 32 1-46 9 0-1 1 1-47 
Sept. ...7 46-1] 56-0} 36-1 74 24 1-24 6 O“7F 4s 4 1-31 
Oete.4.2 28-6 | 35-7 | 21-4 63 0-26 3 8-1 5 1-07 
Nov, 2.6 4-3 | 11-2 |—2-7 36 | —24 — — 8:5 8 0-85 
Dee... 3 —12-1 |—4-4 |—19-8 22 | —4l1 0-01 1 8-3 8 0-84 
Year 23-7 | 33-7 | 13-7 88 | —53 7-50 44 | 54-6 44 | 12-96 
HEart- B 
ae Winp THUN con F Rost? Humipiry 
Factor DER | sHINE 
Most Second _ ||Average 
Day- Prevalent Prevalent Speed Water- Relative 
Botrees aac eee eA TE pers Hous mee ee 
elow | pire ef"! Hireo.| Per iles | wi fe) wi parts 
BF | tion | cent | “tion”| eent- || per Per. | Hour | Noon 
No alo ge haces eee ees No. No i bei p.c p.c 
Jant< oo. 2,582 | NW 19 | N. 15 5-9 — 31 0-3 83 83 
Feb... = 2,120 | N 19 | NW. 18 6-7 -— 28 0-3 83 81 
Mar oi 1,984 | N 19 | NW. iy) 6-4 — 31 1-0 76 66 
Apre.. 32) 1,170 | N 17 | SE. 15 6-1 1 29 2-1 67 54 
May... 2 629 | SE. 18 | N. 15 6-7 “ 12 4-1 62 46 
Jiine. 5.2 3807 | N. 14]S. 13 6-1 1 il 6-0 59 42 
JY... ee 120 | NW 14|N. 2 6-0 — 7-1 62 43 
Oi fegeew es s 278 | NW 15.1 N. 13 6-7 1 6-6 65 49 
Sent. i 567 | N. 13 | NW 12) 5:9 1 8 4-6 a1 59 
OGt.... 7.5 1,097 | S. 19 | NW 13 5-7 — 24 3-1 82 78 
NOY... 1,821 | NW EZ ENG 12 5-9 — 30 0-7 87 88 
Detis3.. 2,390 | NW 20 | W. 14 5-4 a 31 0-3 80 80 
Year....| 15,065 | NW. 15 | N. 14 6-1 3 a 226 3-0 73 64 


1 Less than 5 days in 10 years. * Average date of last spring frost June 5; of first autumn frost Aug. 28. 
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STANDARD TIME AND TIME ZONES 71 


Section 2.—Meteorology 


See list at the front of this edition, under the heading “‘Climate and Meteor- 
ology’’, for special material published in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


In former times, when transportation was slow and people for the most part 
lived within their own communities, it was natural enough that each community 
should have its own local time based on sun time. The difference in sun time as 
between communities is, of course, determined by the difference in their longitude. 
Inasmuch as the sun appears to travel the 360 degrees around the world in 24 hours 
or 1,440 minutes, a community that is precisely one degree of longitude west of 
another community in the same latitude naturally has the sun rise and set four 
minutes later than it rises and sets in the community that is one degree farther 
east. Local time, in so far as it was accurately kept, tended therefore to conform 
to “sun time” and noon came when the sun reached its highest point. 


The advent of more rapid transportation, however, made these local times 
extremely inconvenient for travellers. In particular it was almost impossible to 
work out railway time tables on the basis of the local times of each community. 
Consequently in Great Britain, where the differences of longitude are comparatively 
small, the problem was solved in 1880 by placing the whole country on the time of 
Greenwich Observatory, while Irish time was standardized at twenty-five minutes 
behind Greenwich time, being the time of Dublin. 


From 1878, Sir Sandford Fleming advocated the general use of ‘‘standard 
time zones” and this suggestion was adopted at a world conference held at Washing- 
ton in 1884. Sir Sandford Fleming proposed that the number of times in the world 
should be reduced to twenty-four, each time zone to extend over one twenty-fourth 
of the surface of the earth and to include all the territory between two meridians, 
fifteen degrees of longitude apart. Standard time would be Greenwich time, 
all other time zones being a definite number of hours either in advance of or behind 
Greenwich. ‘These proposals were very generally accepted. Mid-European and 
East European times are to-day respectively one hour and two hours in advance 
of Greenwich. The American Continent, however, extends over such an enormous 
distance from east to west that it was necessary to establish a number of time 
zones. Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain, Pacific, Yukon and Alaska time 
zones have times, respectively, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine and ten hours 
behind Greenwich. The differences are usually expressed in intervals of so many 
hours’ difference from Greenwich. However, some localities of smaller area have 
times which are not an exact hour’s difference from Greenwich, Newfoundland and 
Labrador, for example, having a time three hours and thirty minutes behind Green- 
wich. This difference of three hours and thirty minutes would correspond to west 
longitude 52°30’ which is nearly the longitude of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

In Canada, besides the Newfoundland time zone, there are six other time zones. 


Atlantic standard time, which is the local time at the 60th meridian running near 
Sydney, N.S., and is four hours behind Greenwich, is used in the Maritime Provinces 
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and those parts of Quebec and the Northwest Territories east of the 68th meridian 
of west longitude. Eastern standard time, which is the local time at the 75th 
- meridian running near Cornwall, Ont., and is thus five hours behind Greenwich, 
is used in Quebec west of the 68th meridian, in Ontario east of the 90th meridian and 
in the Northwest Territories between the 68th and 85th meridians. Central standard 
time, which is the local time at the 90th meridian, is six hours behind Greenwich 
_and is used in Ontario west of the 90th meridian, in Manitoba, in the Northwest 
Territories between the 85th and the 102nd meridians and in the southeasterly 
part of Saskatchewan. Mountain time, which is the local time at the 105th meridian 
running near Regina, is seven hours behind Greenwich and is used throughout 
Saskatchewan except in the southeasterly part, throughout Alberta and in that part 
of the Northwest Territories between the 102nd and 120th meridians. Pacific. 
standard time, which is the local time of the 120th meridian running near Kamloops, 
British Columbia, is eight hours behind Greenwich and is used throughout British 
Columbia and in that part of the Northwest Territories lying west of the 120th 
meridian. Yukon standard time, which is the local time at the 135th meridian, 
running near Whitehorse, Yukon, is nine hours behind Greenwich and is used 
throughout the Yukon Territory. Thus throughout Canada there are no fewer 
than seven different standard times roughly corresponding with the 88 degrees 
of longitude between St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the Alaskan boundary. 


Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local railways, which in some 
cases differs from the standard, and there are also villages that adopt such time | 
as seems best to suit their convenience, but,'in general, the legal boundaries of the 
different time zones are actually in use. The boundaries of the standard time 
~ zones in Canada and Newfoundland are shown in the map on p. 72. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before the First World War there 
was active propaganda, particularly in the cities, for the use of an earlier time, 
‘usually referred to as “daylight saving time’’, one hour ahead of standard time, 
- during the summer months. It was considered that both from the economic and 
_ from the health point of view, the people, particularly in industrial towns and 
cities, would gain by beginning work earlier in the morning and having a longer 
period of sunlight at their disposal for recreation after the work of the day was 
over. The United Kingdom adopted daylight saving time in 1916. The United 
States and Canada followed suit in 1918, but the Canadian Act lapsed at the end 
of that year. Since that date, however, various towns and cities have adopted 
daylight saving by-laws for varying periods in the summer months. 


Lega] Authority for the Time Zones.—All regulations made in Canada 
- concerning standard time, except the Daylight Saving Act of 1918, have been passed 
_by the Provincial Legislatures and the Northwest Territories Council. This 
legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regulates such matters 
as the times of coming into. effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, contracts and 
agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, post offices 
and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for game, times of opening and 
closing business houses and places of amusement. 
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PART VII.—ASTROPHYSICS 


Major astronomical work is carried on by three Canadian institutions; the 
. Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory, 
Victoria, B.C. (operated by the Mines, Forests and Scientific Services Branch, 
Department of Mines and Resources), and the David Dunlap Observatory, which 
is associated with the University of Toronto. Of the two Government institutions 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa has specialized mainly in the astronomy of 
position in solar physics and in various branches of geophysical work, while the 
major effort in astrophysics has been concentrated at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory at Victoria, B.C. The David Dunlap Observatory is a newer institution 
founded in 1935 with very fine astrophysical equipment of a kind similar to that in 
use at Victoria. It not only performs the function of a privately financed and 
administrated research institution but is also the nucleus of a university department 
of astronomy. A special article dealing specifically with the work of the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., appears at pp. 63-71 of the 1948-49 
edition of the Year Book. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY 
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PART I.—HISTORY 


Section 1.—Outlines of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 


previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—A Bibliography of Canadian History 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in 


previous editions of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Historical Records 


See list at front of this edition for material under this heading published in - 


previous editions of the Year Book. 


PART IT.—CHRONOLOGY 


Notse.—The Ministries, dates of elections and lengths of sessions of Dominion Parliaments are given 
in Tables 2 and 5, respectively, of Chapter III. Changes in Provincial Legislatures and Ministries from 
Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, from 1924 to 1937 at pp. 110-118 
of the 1938 Year Book and from 1938-49 at pp. 117-130 of this edition. References to these matters 
have, therefore, been deleted from the Chronology. References to incidents 1n Newfoundland history have 


been addedw 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North America 
P discovered by John Cabot in the service 
of King Henry VII of England. 

1498. Cabot discovered Hudson Strait. 

1501. Gaspar Corte Real visited Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazano explored the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. French 
claims to Newfoundland were based on 
his exploration. 

1534. July 24, Jacques Cartier, on his first 
voyage, erected a cross at Gaspe, claiming 
the land for the King of France. 

1535. Cartier, on his second voyage, explored the 
St. Lawrence to Stadacona (Quebec) 
eye: and Hochelaga (Montreal) 


(Oct. 2). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. He planted wheat, 
cabbages, turnips, and lettuces near 
Cap Rouge River. 

1542-43. De Roberval and his party wintered 
at Cap Rouge, and were rescued by 
Cartier on his fourth voyage. 

1583. Sir Humphrey Gilbert proclaimed English 
sovereignty over Newfoundland. Certain 
coastal fishing rights were reserved to 
the French. 

1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca discovered by 
de Fuca. 
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1603. June 22, Champlain’s first landing in 
Canada, at Quebec. 

1604. De Monts settled colony on island in the 
St. Croix River. 

1605. Founding of Port Royal (Annapolis, N.S.). 

1608. Champlain’s second visit. July 3, Founding 
of Quebec. 

1609. July, Champlain discovered Lake Cham- 


plain. 

1610-11. Hudson explored Hudson Bay and 
James Bay. 

1611. Brailé explored the Ottawa River. St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, founded. 

1612. Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieutenant- 
General of New France. 

1613. June, Champlain ascended the Ottawa. 

1615. Champlain explored Lakes Nipissing, 
Huron, and Ontario (discovered by 
Bralé and Le Caron). 

1616. First schools opened at Tadoussac and on 

the site of the city of Three Rivers. 

1617. Arrival at Quebec of the first colonist, 

Louis Hébert and his family. 

1621. Code of laws issued and register of births, 
deaths, and marriages opened in Quebec. 
Nova Scotia granted to Sir William 
Alexander by King James I. 

1622. Lake Superior discovered by Briulé. 

1623. First British settlement of Nova Scotia. 
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1627 


1628 
1629 


1632 
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. New France and Acadia granted to the 
Company of One Hundred Associates. 

. Port Royal taken by Sir David Kirke. 

. Apr. 24, Treaty of Susa between France 
and England. July 20, Quebec taken 
by Sir David Kirke. 

. Mar. 29, Canada and Acadia restored to 
France by the Treaty of St. Germain-en- 


aye. 
1633. May 23, Champlain made first Governor 


of New France. 


1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 
1634-35. Exploration of the Great Lakes by 


1635 


1638. 
1640. 


1641. 
1642. 


1646. 
1647. 


1648. 
1654. 


1655. 


1656. 


1661. 


1663. 


1665. 


1666. 
1667. 


1668. 


1670. 
1671. 


1672. A 


1673. 
1678. 
1679. 


1680. 
1681. 
1682. 


1685. 
1687. 


1689. 
1690. 


1692. 
1693. 
1697. 
1698. 


1701, 


1702. 


Nicolet. 

Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at Quebec. 
Founding of the first college at Quebec. 
June 11, First recorded earthquake in 

Canada. 

Discovery of Lake Erie by Chaumonot 
and Brébeuf. 

Resident population of New France, 240. 

May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie (Mon- 
treal) by Maisonneuve. 

Exploration of the Saguenay by Dablon. 

July 16, Lake St. John discovered by de 
Quen. 

Mar. 5, Council of New France created. 

August, Acadia taken by an expedition 
from New England. Population of 
Newfoundland estimated at 1,750 per- 
sons. 

Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France by 
Treaty of Westminster. 

Acadia granted by Cromwell to La Tour, 
Temple, and Crowne. 

King Louis XIV of France annexed the 
southwest coast of Newfoundland, 
appointed a governor and built a fort 
at Placentia. 

Company of One Hundred Associates 
dissolved. April, Sovereign Council of 
New France established. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intendant. 

Feb.-Mar. First Census: population of 
New France, 3,215. 

July 21, Acadia restored to France by the 
Treaty of Breda. 

Mission at Sault Ste. Marie founded by 
Marquette. 

May 2, Charter of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 392. 

pr. 6, Comte de Frontenac appointed 

Governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) founded. 

Niagara Falls visited by Hennepin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on the Niagara River 
by La Salle. First vessel to sail the 
Great Lakes. 

Population of Newfoundland, 2,181. 

Population of New France, 9,677. 

Frontenac recalled. Dela Barre appointed 

overnor. 

First issue of card money. 

Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

June 7, Frontenac reappointed Governor. 

May 21, Sir William Phips captured Port 
Royal but was repulsed in an attack 
on Quebec (Oct. 16-21). 

Population of New France, 12,431. Oct. 
22, Defence of Verchéres against 
Indians by Madeleine de Verchéres, 

Population of Acadia, 1,018. 

Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Ryswick, places 
taken during the war were mutually 


restored. D’Iberville defeated the 
Hudson’s| Bay Company’s ships on 
Hudson Bay. 


Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. 

Population of Acadia (north part of 
peninsula), 1,184. Newfoundland, British 
population: 3,575. 

Newfoundland French population: 466. 


1703. 
1709. 


1710. 
1713. 


1720. 
1721. 
1730. 
1733. 
1734. 
1737. 
1743. 
1745. 


1748. 


1749. 


‘ 1750. 
1752. 


1754. 
1755. 


June 16, Sovereign Council of New France 
became Superior Council. 

British invasion of Canada. 

Oct. 13, Port Royal taken by Nicholson. 

Apr. 11, Treaty of Utrecht; French rights 
in Hudson’s Bay Company Territories, 
Acadia, and Newfoundland relinquished 
to Great Britain. August, Louisbourg 
founded by the French. Population of 
New France, 18,469. British population 
of Newfoundland, 4,049. 

Apr. 25, Governor and Council of Nova 
Scotia appointed. 

June 19, Burning of about one-half of 
Montreal. Census population of New 
France, 25,923. 

Population of New France, 34,753. 

Discovery of Lake Winnipeg by La 
Vérendrye. 

Road opened from Quebec to Montreal. 

Iron smelted on banks of St. Maurice. 

Jan. 1, The younger La Vérendrye’ dis- 
covered the Rocky Mountains. 

June 17, Louisbourg taken by Peperell and 
Warren. 
Oct. 18). Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Louisbourg restored to France in ex- 

change for Madras, India. 

June 21, Founding of Halifax — British 
immigrants (2,544 persons) brought to 
Nova Scotia by Governor Cornwallis. 
Fort Rouillé (Toronto) built. 

eee population of Newfoundland, 

Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Gazette, 
first. newspaper in Canada. 

Census population of New France, 55,009. 

First post office established at Halifax and 
direct mail communication with Great 
Britain. June 16, Surrender of Fort 
Beauséjour on the Isthmus of Chignecto 
to the British. Sept. 10, Explusion of the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia. ~ 


1756. Seven Years’ War between Great Britain 


and France began. 


1758. July 26, Final capture of Louisbourg 


by the British. Oct. 7, First meeting 
of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. 


1759. July 25, Fort Niagara taken by the 


British. July 26, The siege of Quebec. 
July 31, French victory at Beauport 
Flats. Sept. 13, Defeat of the French 
on the Plains of Abraham. Death of 
Wolfe. Sept. 14, Death of Montcalm. 
Sept. 18, Surrender of Quebec. 


1760. Apr. 28, Victory of the French under 


Lévis at Ste. Foy. 
of Montreal. 
Canada. 


Sept. 8, Surrender 
Military rule set up in 


1762. First British settlement in New Brunswick. 
1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by which Canada 


and its dependencies were ceded to the 
British. French fishing rights off New- 
foundland restored but Spanish rights 
given to the British. May-July 31, 
Rising of the Indians under Pontiac and 
defeat of British at Bloody Run. Oct. 7, 
Civil government proclaimed. Cape 
Breton and Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.) annexed 
to Nova Scotia: Labrador, Anticosti, 
and Magdalen Islands to Newfoundland. 
Nov. 21, General James Murray ap- 
pointed Governor-in-Chief. Population 
of Newfoundland, 13,112. 


1764. Aug. 13, Civil government established. 


1765. 


1766. 


Population of Nova Scotia, 12,998. 
Publication of the first book printed in 
Canada, “Catéchisme du Diocése de 
Sens’’.. Population of Canada, 69,810. 
July 24, Peace made with Pontiac at 
Oswego. 
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1768. Charlottetown, Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.), 

- founded. Apr. 11, Great fire at Mont- 
real. Apr. 12, Sir Guy Carleton (Lord 
Dorchester) Governor-in-Chief. 

1769. Ile St. Jean (P.E.I.) separated from Nova 
Scotia. 

1770-72. Hearne’s journey to the Coppermine 
and Slave Rivers and Great Slave Lake. 

1774. June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 

1775. May 1, The Quebec Act came into force. 
Outbreak of the American Revolution. 
Montgomery and Arnold invaded Can- 
ada. Nov. 12, Montgomery took 
Montreal. Dec. 31, Montgomery de- 
feated and killed in an attack on Quebec. 

1776. Americans defeated and driven from 
Canada by Carleton. 

1777. Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldimand 
appointed Governor-in-Chief. 

1778-81. Capt. James Cook explored Nootka 
Sound. The northwest coast of America 
claimed for Great Britain. Settlement 
of Vancouver Island. 

1783. Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, recognizing 
the independence of the United States. 
Organization of the Northwest Company 
at Montreal. Kingston (Ont.) and Parr- 
town (Saint John, N.B.) founded by the 
United Empire Loyalists. 

1784. Nova Scotia divided into two provinces 
by the creation of New Brunswick with 
Col. Thomas Carleton as Governor. 
Cape Breton also separated. 

1785. May 18, Incorporation as city of Parrtown 
(Saint John, N.B.) 

1786. Apr. 22, Lord Dorchester again Governor- 
in-Chief. 

1789. Quebec and Halifax Agricultural Societies 
established. 

1790. Spain surrendered her exclusive rights on 
the Pacific coast. 

1791. Dec. 26, The Constitutional Act divided 
the Province of Quebec into Upper and 
Lower Canada, each with a lheutenant- 
governor and legislature. Colonel J. G. 
Simcoe, appointed first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada. — British 
population of Newfoundland, 16,097. 

1792. Sept. 17, First Legislature of Upper Canada 
opened at Newark (Niagara). Dec. 17, 
First Legislature of Lower Canada 
opened at Quebec. Vancouver Island 
circumnavigated by Capt. Vancouver. 

- 1793. May, Rocky Mountains crossed by (Sir) 
Alexander Mackenzie, who reached the 
Pacific Ocean. York (Toronto) founded 
by Simcoe. July 9, Importation of slaves 
into Upper Canada forbidden. 

1795. Pacific coast of Canada ceded to the 
British by the Spaniards. 

1796. Government of Upper Canada moved 
from Niagara to York (Toronto). 

1798. Ile St. Jean renamed Prince Edward 
Island: population 4,372. 

1803. Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to Prince 
Edward Island. 

1806. Nov. 22, Issue of Le Canadien — first 
wholly French newspaper. Population 
—Upper Canada, 70,718; Lower Can- 
ada, 250,000; New Brunswick, 35,000; 
Nova Scotia, 65,000; Prince Edward 
Island, 9,676. 

1807. Simon Fraser explored the Fraser River. 

1809. Noy. 4, First Canadian steamer ran from 
Montreal to Quebec. Labrador ‘Coast’ 
which was restored to Canada by the 
Quebec Act, 1774, re-annexed to New- 
foundland. 

1811. Lord Selkirk’s Red River Settlement 
founded on land granted by Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Private ownership of 
land legalized in Newfoundland. 


1812. June 18, Declaration of war by the United 
States. July 12, Americans under Hull 
crossed the Detroit River. Aug. 16, 
Detroit surrendered by Hull to Brock. 
Oct. 18, Defeat of the Americans at 
Queenston Heights and death of General 
Brock. 

1813. Jan. 22, British victory at Frenchtown. 
Apr. 27, York (Toronto) taken and 
burned by the Americans. June 5, 
British victory at Stoney Creek. June 24, 
British, warned by Laura Secord, 
captured an American forcé at Beaver 
Dams. Sept. 10, Commodore Perry 
destroyed the British flotilla. on Lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under Harrison 
defeated the British at Moraviantown. 
Tecumseh killed. Oct. 26, Victory of 
French-Canadian troops under de Sala- 
berry at Chateauguay. Nov. 11, Defeat 
of the Americans at Crysler’s Farm. 
British stormed Fort Niagara and 
burned Buffalo. 

1814. Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at La Colle. 
May 6, Capture of Oswego by the British. 
July 5, American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at Lundy’s Lane. 
July, British from Nova Scotia invaded 
and occupied northern Maine. Sept. 11, 
British defeat at Plattsburg on Lake 
Champlain. Dec. 24, Treaty of Ghent 
ended the war. Population — Upper 
Canada, 95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 

1815. July 3, Treaty of London regulated trade 
with the United States. The Red River 
Settlement destroyed by the Northwest 
Company but restored by Governor 
Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. The 
Red River Settlement again destroyed. 

1817. July 18, First Treaty with thé Northwest 
Indians. Lord Selkirk restored the Red 
River Settlement. Opening of the Bank 
of Montreal; first note issue Oct. 1. 
Population of Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush- 
Bagot Convention with the United 
States, limiting naval armament on the 
Great Lakes, signed. First resident 
governor of Newfoundland appointed. 

1818. Oct 20, Convention at London regulating 
North American fisheries. 

1819-22, Franklin’s overland Arctic expedition. 

1820. Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed to Nova 
Scotia. 

1821. Mar. 26, The Northwest Company ab- 
sorbed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

1824. Population of Upper Canada, 150,066; 
of New Brunswick, 74,176. 

1825. Opening of the Lachine Canal. Population 
of Lower Canada, 479,288; Newfound- 
land, 55,719. 

1826. Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

1827. Sept. 29, Convention of London relating 
to the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Population of Nova Scotia 
(not including Cape Breton), 123,630. 

Nov. 27, First Welland Canal opened. 

June 1, The North Magnetic Pole discover- 
ed by (Sir) James Ross. Population— 
Upper Canada, 236,702; Lower Canada, 
553,134; Assiniboia, 2,390. 


1829. 
1831. 


1832. Outbreak of cholera in Canada. May 30, 
Opening of the Rideau Canal. 
1833. Jan. 1, A Representative Assembly 


established for Newfoundland. Aug. 18, 
The steamer Royal William, built 
at Quebec, crossed the Atlantic from 
Pictou, N.S., to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-Two Resolutions on 
public grievances passed by the Assembly 
of Lower Canada. 


1834, 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. M 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1852. 
1853. 


1854. 
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. July 21, Opening of the first railway in 


Canada from Laprairie to St. Jean, 
Que. First bank opened in Newfoundland 
—the Bank of British North America. 
Population of Newfoundland, 73,705. 

Report of the Canada Commissioners. 
Rebellion in Lower Canada (Papineau) 
and Upper Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). 
Nov. 23, Gas lighting first used in 
Montreal. 

Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower Canada 
suspended and Special Council created. 
Mar. 30, The Earl of Durham, Governor- 
in-Chief. Apr. 27, Martial law revoked. 
June 28, Amnesty to political prisoners 
proclaimed. Nov. 1, Lord Durham, 
censured by British Parliament, resigned. 
Population — Upper Canada, 399,422; 
Assiniboia, 3,966; Nova Scotia, 202,575. 

Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report submitted 
to Parliament. Oct. 19, Charles Poulett 
Thomson (Lord Sydenham) arrived in 
Canada as Governor-in-Chief. 

July 23, Passing of the Act of Union. 
First ship of the Cunard Line arrived at 
Halifax. 

Feb. 10, Union of the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada as the Province 
of Canada, with Kingston as capital. 
Feb. 13, Draper-Ogden Administration. 
June 13, Meeting of the first united 
Parliament of Canada. Sept. 19, Death 
of Lord Sydenham. Population — Upper 
Canada, 455,688; Prince Edward Island, 
47,042. 

Aug. 9, The Ashburton Treaty. Sept. 16, 
Baldwin-Lafontaine Administration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C., founded. Dec. 1. 
Draper-Viger Administration. 


Kingston to Montreal. 
Lower Canada, 697,084. 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires at Quebec. 
Franklin started on his last Arctic 
expedition. Population of Newfound- 
land, 96,295. 

June 15, Oregon Boundary Treaty. June 
18, Draper-Papineau Administration. 
First telegraph, operated by Toronto, 
Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph Co., opened. 

May 29, Sherwood - Papineau Adminis- 
tration. Nov. 25, Montreal - Lachine 
Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine - Baldwin Adminis- 
tration. St. Lawrence canals opened to 
navigation. 

Apr. 25, Signing of the Rebellion Losses 
Act; rioting in Montreal and burning 
of the Parliament Buildings. Nov. 14, 
Toronto made the capital. Vancouver 
Island granted to the Hudson’s Bay 
pettus Population of Assiniboia, 
5,391. 


Population of 


. Apr. 6, Transfer of the postal system from 


the British to the Colonial Government 
of Canada; uniform rate of postage intro- 
duced. Apr. 23, Postage stamps issued. 
Sept. 22, Quebec became the capital 
of Canada. Oct. 28, Hincks-Morin 
Administration. Responsible govern- 
ment granted to Prince Edward Island. 
Population — Upper Canada, 952,004; 
Lower Canada, 890,261; New Brunswick, 
193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. 

Opening of Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Portland. 

June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States. Sept. 11, MacNab - Morin 
Administration. Seigneurial tenure in 
Lower Canada abolished. Secularization 
of the clergy reserves. 


: 1861. 


ay 10, Seat of government moved from’ 


1855. Responsible Government established for 
Newfoundland. Jan. 27, MacNab- 
Taché Administration. Mar. 9, Opening 
of the Niagara Railway suspension 
bridge. Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Canada made 
elective. First meeting of the Legislature 
of Vancouver Island. Apr. 17, Quebec 
made the seat of Government. May 24, 
Taché-J. A. Macdonald Administration. 
Oct. 27, Opening of the Grand Trunk 
Railway from Montreal to Toronto. 
Population of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

. Nov. 26, J. A. Macdonald - Cartier Ad- 
ministration. Dec. 31, Ottawa chosen 
by Queen Victoria as future capital of 
Canada. 

February, Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River Valley, B.C. July 1, Introduction of 
Canadian decimal currency. Aug. 2, 
Brown-Dorion Administration. Aug. 5, 
Completion of the Atlantic cable; 
Aug. 6, Cartier-J. A. Macdonald Ad- 
ministration. Aug. 20, Colony of British 
Columbia established. Control of 
Vancouver Island surrendered by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

January, Canadian silver coinage issued. 
Sept. 24, Government moved to Quebec. 

Sept. 1, Laying of the corner-stone of the 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. Po- 
pulation — Upper Canada, 1,396,091; 
Lower Canada, 1,111,586; New Bruns- 
wick, 252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; 
Prince Edward Island, 80,857. 

1862-63. May 24, Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte 
Administration. May 16, Sandfield 
Macdonald-Dorion Administration. 

1864. Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald Ad- 

ministration. Conferences on confedera- 
tion of British North America: Sept. 1, at 
Charlottetown; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. 

, Oct. 19, Raid of American Confederates 
from Canada on St. Albans, Vermont. 

1865. Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature resolved 
on an address to the Queen praying for 
union of the provinces of British North 
America. Aug. 7, Belleau-J. A. Mac- 
donald Administration. Oct. 20, Procla- 
mation fixing the seat of government at 
Ottawa. 

1866. Mar. 17, Termination of the Reciprocity 
Treaty by the United States. May 31, 
Fenians from the United States, de- 
feated at Ridgeway (June 2), retreated 
across the border (June 3). June 8, First 
meeting at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov. 17, Proclamation of 
the union of Vancouver Island with 
British Columbia. 

1867. Mar. 29, Royal Assent given to the British 
North America Act. July 1, The Act 
came into force; Union of the Province 
of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick as the Dominion of Canada; Upper 
and Lower Canada made separate prov- 
inces named Ontario and Quebec; 
Viscount Monck, first Governor General; 
Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. 
Nov. 6, Meeting of the first Dominion 
Parliament. 

1868. July 31, The Rupert’s Land Act authoriz- 
ing the acquisition by the Dominion of 
the Northwest Territories. 

1869. June 22, Act providing for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territories. 
Nov. 19, Deed of surrender to the Crown 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
torial rights in the Northwest. Outbreak 
of the Red River Rebellion under Riel. 


1856, 


1858. 


1859. 
1860. 


| 
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1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


Be1875. 


1876. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1884, 


1885. 


1886. 


May 12, Act to establish the Province of 
Manitoba. July 15, Northwest Terri- 
tories transferred to the Dominion and 
Manitoba admitted into Confederation. 
Aug. 24, End of Red River Rebellion. 

Apr. 2, First Dominion Census: population 
3,689,257. Apr. 14, Act establishing 
uniform currency in the Dominion. 
May 8, Treaty of Washington signed. 
July 20, British Columbia _ entered 
Confederation. The Dominion under- 
took to begin construction of a trans- 
continental railway within two years and 
to complete it within ten years. 

June 14, Canadian Pacific Railway general 
charter passed by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment authorizing construction of a 
transcontinental line by a private 
company 

May 23, ‘Act cg es the North West 
Mounted. Police (RICAVEPS) Se duly V1, 
Prince Edward Island entered Con- 
federation. 

May 26, The Dominion Elections Act. 
Population of Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, 161,374. 

Apr. 8, The Northwest Territories Act 
establishing a Lieutenant-Governor and 
a Northwest Territories Council. April- 
May, Work on the Canadian Pacific 
railway as a Government line begun at 
Fort William. 

June 1, Opening of the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. June 5, First sitting 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. July 3, 
Opening of the Intercolonial Railway 
from Quebec to Halifax. 

October, First wheat exported 
Manitoba to the United Kingdom. 

July 1, Canada joined the International 
Postal Union. 


from 


May 15, Adoption of a protective tariff ; 


(‘‘The National Policy’’). 

May 6, First meeting and exhibition of the 
Royal Canadian Academy. of Arts. 
May 11, Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
Canadian High Commissioner in London. 
Sept. 1, All British possessions in North 
America and adjacent islands (except 
Newfoundland and its dependencies) 
annexed to Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. 
contract with the present Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. for the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

Apr. 4, Second Dominion Census: popu- 
lation 4,324,810. May 2, First sod 
turned for Canadian Pacific railway as 
a company line. 

May 8, Provisional District af Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Athabaska and Alberta 
formed. May 25, First meeting of the 
Royal Society of Canada. Aug. 23, 
Regina established as seat of government 
of the Northwest Territories. 

Aug. 11, Settlement of the boundary of 
Ontario and Manitoba. Population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 197,335. 

Mar. 26-May 16, Riel’s second rebellion 
in the Northwest. Apr. 24, Engagement 
at Fish Creek. May 2, Engagement at 
Cut Knife. May 12, Taking of Batoche. 
May 16, Surrender of Riel. July 20, The 
Electoral Franchise Act. Nov. 7, Last 
spike of Canadian Pacific Railway main 
line driven at  Craigellachie, B.C. 
Noy. 16, Execution of Riel. 

June 13, Vancouver destroyed by fire. 
June 28, First through train of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway left Montreal 
for Port Moody. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba: population 
108,640 


Oct. 21, Signing of’ 


1887. 


1890. 
1891. 


1892. 


1894. 
1895. 


1896. 
1897. 


1898, 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 
1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Interprovincial Conference at Quebec. 
Apr. 4, First Colonial Conference at 
London. Apr. 16, The Welland Canal 
opened for navigation. 


Mar. 31, The Manitoba School Act 
abolishing separate schools. 
Apr. 5, Third Dominion Census: popu- 


lation 4,833,239. June 6, Death of Sir 
John A. Macdonald. Population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 202,040. 

Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, providing 
for arbitration of the Bering Sea Seal 
Fisheries question. July 22, Boundary 
Convention between Canada and United 
States. Fire destroyed the greater 
part of St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

June 28, Second Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. 

August, Gold discovered in the Klondyke. 

June 22, Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. July, The third Colonial 
Conference at London. Dec. 17, Award 
of the Bering Sea Arbitration Court. 

June 18, The Yukon District established 
as a separate Territory. . Aug. 1, British 
Preferential Tariff came into force. Aug. 
23, Meeting at Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada and the 
United States. Dec. 25, Imperial penny 
(2-cent) postage introduced. 

Oct. 11, Outbreak of the South African 
War. Oct. 29, First Canadian Con- 
tingent left Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb. 27, Battle of Paardeberg. Apr. 26, 
Great fire at Ottawa and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria and 
accession of King Edward VII. Apr. 1, 
Fourth Dominion Census: population 
5,371,315. Sept. 16- Oct. 21, Visit to 
Canada of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. Dec. 12, First 
transatlantic wireless signal received by 
Marconi at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Population of Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, 220,984. 

May 31, Peace signed at Vereeniging 
ending the South African War. June 30, 
Fourth Colonial Conference at London. 
December, First message sent by wireless 
from Canada to the United Kingdom via 
Cape Breton, N.S. 

Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan Boundary 
Convention. Oct. 20, Award of the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Commission 


established. Apr. 19, Great fire at 
Toronto. Oct. 8, Incorporation of 
Edmonton. By the Anglo-French Con- 


vention exclusive fishing rights of the 
French in Newfoundland were waived 
in exchange for other concessions. 

Sept. 1, Creation of the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Roald Amundsen, in the schooner Gyoa, : 
arrived at Nome, Alaska, the first com- 
vleted traverse of the North-West 
Passage. June 24, First quinquennial 
census of the three Prairie Provinces: 
population 808,646. Oct. 8, Interpro- 
vincial Conference at Ottawa. 

Apr. 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial Conference 
at London. Oct. 17, Transatlantic wire- 
less open for public service. Dec. 6, 
First recorded passenger flight in Canada 
of a  heavier-than-air machine (Dr. 
Graham Bell’s tetrahedral kite, Cygnet). 

Jan. 2, Establishment at Ottawa of a 
branch of the Royal Mint. July 20-31, 
Quebec tercentenary celebrations. Visit 
of Prince of Wales to Quebec. 
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1909. Jan. 11, Signing of International Boundary 1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at Washington 
Waters Convention between Canada and approved five-power treaty limiting 
United States. Feb. 23, First flight in capital ships and disapproving un- 
British Empire of a heavier - than - air restricted submarine warfare and use of 
machine under its own power piloted poison gas. Apr. 10, General Economic 
by a British subject (McCurdy’s Silver Conference at Genoa, Italy. July 13, 
Dart at Braddock’s Bay, N.S.). Conference between Canada and the 

1910. May 6, Death of King Edward VII, United States re perpetuating the Rush- 
Accession of King George V. Sept. 7, Bagot Treaty regarding armament on 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitra- the Great Lakes. Aug. 7, Allied Con- 
tion Award of The Hague Tribunal. ference on_ war debts and reparations 
Trade agreements made with Germany, opened at London. Dec. 9, Reparations 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. Oct. 11, Conference opened at London. , 
Inauguration at Berlin (now Kitchener) 1923. Oct. 1, Imperial Conference and Economic 
of Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- Conference at London. __. : 
mission’s transmission system. 1926. June 1, Census of Prairie Provinces: 

1911. May 23 - June 20, Imperial Conference at population 2,067,393. Oct. 19 - Nov. 23, 
London. June 1, Fifth Dominion Census: Imperial Conference at London, Nov. 26, 
population ola as - opulation of ee : borane tbat Reh gana 

ewfoundland and Labrador 242,619. : ; , 

1912. Mar. 29 - Apr. 9, First Canada-West Indies Plenipotentiary to the United States. 
Trade Conference held at Ottawa, 1927. Mar. 1, Labrador Boundary Award by 
Appointment of Dominions Royal Com- the Privy Council defining the Newfound- 
mission. May 15, Boundaries Extension land boundary in the Labrador Peninsula. 
Act settling boundaries of Quebec, Me he sagas th ce erie rae 

1914. hig ak eau outa Aug. 12, piogaT: ei noes ae (eee oes 
with Austria-Hungary; Nov. 5, with COLT AUOD | CRMC DE ANGE po eorG.. Sae 
Turkey. Aug. 18-22, Special war session OU CR Oct. — Pant apa Meee 
of Canadian Parliament. Oct. 16, First Pe a eve es OY OR DeEs Sees 

: ; Provincial Conference at Ottawa. 
Canadian Contingent of over 33,000 1928. Avr. 2 ° : 
. Apr. 25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed first 
troops landed at Plymouth, England. British, Bich C. to: Cannel 

1915. February, First Canadian Contingent Ma ae 31 J he ava Cbd iP , Ne a 
landed in France and proceeded to: Ss Bye a oe Se eae ape ee ee od So 
aendoke cotia ceased to exist, leaving Quebec 

1916. Jan. pees of poe troops i acne province with a bi-cameral 
increased to 500,000. Feb. 3, Destruction ; 
by fire of the Houses of Parliament at 1929. Pe shat Mea? of ae pi sa( aves By 
ae Ee eee ds Wome ie sey Mbertat’ OY CERIRONE, MO aye Era me 

rovinces: population 1,698,137. Sept. 1, r 
Corner-stone of new Houses of Parlia- 1930. Pecans ee of aenee sa a 
ment laid by Duke of Connaught. naira eonree to Ruskaetietran 

1917. Feb. 12 - May 15, Imperial Conference. Oct. 1, Imperial Conference at London. 
ras zh se SA ete at London of 1931. June 1, Seventh Dorninion Census: popu- 
MASE ae Ce ee Sige ce lation 10,376,786. Dec. 12, Statute of 

wee te Ee ee ce ePt. ay, Westminster, establishing complete legis- 
Parliamentary franchise in Federal elec- lative equality of the Parliament of 
one sedating ier eaagecere Dec. 6, Serious Canada with that of the United Kingdom 
explosion at Halifax, N.S. ° aos 

1918. June-July, Imperial War Conference held eects 5 ae ek arated ae ve 

t London. Sept. 30, Bulgaria surrend- . sdiae 
os d andes ra 1 we 6 Colonial Laws Validity Act and the 
ered and signed armistice. ct. 31, Merchant Shipping Act, became effective. 
Turkey surrendered and signed armistice. 1932. July 21 - Aug. 20, Imperial Economic 
pla ite fides ie mete Cath i Goma Conference at Ottawa. Aug. 6, Official 
of Mons. Armistice signed. 1933. Jane Tig Dorion teehee arb 

1919, Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. ence. 

June 28, Signing at Versailles of Peace 1934. Jan. 30, Newfoundland Constitution 
Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 22, Formal suspended. 

opening of Quebec Bridge by the Prince 1935. Mar. 11, Bank of Canada commenced 
of Wales. Sept. 1, The Prince of Wales business. Dec. 9, Dominion-Provincial 
laid foundation stone of Peace Tower, Conference at Ottawa; Naval Limitation 
Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. Sept. 1- Conference at London. Population of 
Nov. 10, Special peace session, thirteenth Newfoundland and Labrador, 289,588. 
Parliament of Canada. Dec. 20, Organi- 1936, Jan. 20, Death of King George V. Accession 
zation of “‘Canadian National Railways’’. of King Edward VIII. June 1, Census 

1920. Jan. 10, Ratification of the Treaty of of Prairie Provinces: population 2,415,545. 
Versailles. May 31 - June 18, Trade July 26, Unveiling of Vimy Memorial in 
Conference at Ottawa between Dominion France by King Edward VIII. Dec. 11, 
and West Indian Governments. July 16, Abdication of King Edward VIII and 
Ratification of the Treaty of St. Germain- accession of H. M. King George VI. 
en-Laye. Aug. 9, Ratification of the 1937. May 12, Coronation of H. M. King George 
Treaty of Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, VI. July 8, Imperial Airways flying 
First meeting of League of Nations boat Caledonia arrived at Montreal from 
Assembly began at Geneva, Switzerland. Southampton, inaugurating the experi- 

1921. May 10, Preferential tariff arrangement mental phase of the Transatlantic Air- 


with British West Indies became effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion Census: popula- 
tion 8,787,949. June 20 - Aug. 5, 
Imperial Conference. Noy. 11, Opening 
of Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment at Washington. Population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 263,033. 


1938 


. Mar. 


ways. 
4, Unanimous judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in favour 
of the Dominion Government on the 
Alberta constitutional references. (See 
1941 Year Book, p. 19, for further refer- 
ences to this subject.) Oct. 1, Occupation 
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of Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany. Nov. 17, Trade Agreement 
between Canada and United States 
signed at Washington. 


1939. Mar. 14, Invasion of Czechoslovakia by 


Germany. May 17 - June 15, Visit of 
Their Majesties King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth to Canada and United 
States. Aug. 24, German-Soviet Russia 
mutual non-aggression treaty signed. 
Sept. 1, Poland invaded by Germany. 
Sept. 3, War with Germany declared by 
the United Kingdom and France. Sept. 
10, Canada declared war upon Germany. 
Dec. 17, First Canadian troops landed in 
United Kingdom. British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan Agreement 
signed at Ottawa by United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 


1940. Jan. 1, Ficst municipal government in the 


1941 


bs 
x 
t 


; 
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1942 


é 


1943 


1944. Mar. 17, 


Northwest Territories inaugurated at 
Yellowknife. Apr. 9, Germany invaded 
Denmark and Norway. Apr. 25, Quebec 
women granted franchise in provincial 
elections and enabled to qualify as 
candidates for the Legislature. June 22, 
Armistice signed between. France and 
Germany. Aug. 17-18, Conference on 
defences of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere held at Ogdensburg, 
N.Y.; Permanent Joint Board on Defence 
created. 


. Jan. 14-15, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 


ence, called to consider findings of Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Re- 
lations, terminated without agreement. 
June 11, Eighth Dominion Census; 
population, 11,506,655. June 22, 
Germany attacked Russia. July 13, 
Canada approved Anglo-Soviet treaty. 
Dec. 7, Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bour. Canada declared state of war with 
Roumania, Hungary, Finland and Japan. 
Dec. 8, Britain and United States de- 
clared war on Japan. Dec. 11, Germany, 
Italy and United States formally de- 
clared war. 


. Jan. 2, Signing at Washington of joint 


declaration by 26 nations (including 
Canada), binding each to employ its 
full resources against the Axis Powers. 
July 3, Formation of Canadian joint 
naval, military and air staff at Washing- 
ton. Aug. 19, Raid on Dieppe by 
Canadian troops supported by British, 
United States and Fighting French 
troops; Canadian casualties 3,350 out of 
5,000 engaged. Nov. 9, Canada broke 
off relations with Vichy, France. 


. Jan. 14-24, Prime Minister Churchill and 


President Roosevelt met at Casablanca 
to draft United Nations’ war plans. 
May 12, Fighting ended in North 
Africa. July 10, British, Canadian and 
United States forces invaded Sicily. Aug. 
10-24, Anglo-American War Conference 
held at Quebec city. Aug. 15, Canadian 
and United States troops occupied 
Kiska Island in the Aleutians. Aug. 25, 
President Roosevelt visited Ottawa, the 
first visit by a United States President 
to Canada’s capital while holding office. 
Sept. 8, Unconditional surrender of Italy. 
Nov. 9, Canada signed UNRRA Agree- 
ment. Dec. 24, Gen. Dwight D. Hisen- 
hower named Commander-in-Chief of 
Allied Forces for invasion of Europe. 


International air transport 
authority created to regulate air traffic 


among nations. Mar. 20, Lt.-Gen. 
H. D. G. Crerar appointed to command 
the First Canadian Army. May 1-16, 
Conference of British Commonwealth 
countries at London, England. June 6, 
Allied invasion of Western Europe com- 
menced. July 1-22, United Nations 
monetary and financial conference of 
44' nations held at Bretton Woods, 
N.H., U.S.A. July 23, First Canadian 
Army commenced operations in Nor- 
mandy as a separate army. Sept. 
11-16, Second Quebec Conference at- 
tended by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. Sept. 16, 
Siegfried Line broken by Allied troops. 
The Federal Government recognized 
the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic. Nov. 1 - Dec. 7, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference of 
54 nations, including Canada, held in 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


1945. Apr. 12, Death of President Roosevelt. Apr. 


25-June 26, United Nations World Secur- 
ity Conference met at San Francisco to 
prepare a charter for a general inter- 
national organization. May 2, The war 
in Italy and part of Austria ended. 
May 7, Unconditional surrender to Gen. 
Hisenhower of the German Armed Forces. 
June 6, Establishment of Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(P.I.C.A.0.) by 26 nations, including 
Canada. July 4, Canadian military 
troops entered Berlin as part of the 
British garrison force. July 26, The 
Potsdam Declaration issued by the 
Allied Powers. Aug. 6, First atomic 
bomb dropped at Hiroshima, Japan. 
Aug. 6-10, Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa. Aug.8, U.S.S.R. declared 
war against Japan. Aug: 9, Second 
atomic bomb dropped on the naval 
base of Nagasaki. Sept. 1, The Japanese 
officially laid down their arms. Oct. 16- 
Nov. 1, United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization Conference of 
29 countries, including Canada, held at 
Quebec city. Dec. 17-28, U.K., U.S., and 
U.S.S.R. announced agreements on the 
United Nations control of atomic 
power. Population of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, 321,819. 


1946. Jan. 10 — Feb. 15, First General Assembly 


of the United Nations held at London, 
England. Jan. 24, Establishment of 
Atomic Energy Commission upon which 
Canada is represented. Feb. 6, Judges 
of International Court of Justice elected 
Canada for a 3-year term. Apr. 29, The 
Dominion-Provincial Conference (ad- 
journed Aug. 10, 1945) resumed its 
sittings, and adjourned without an 
agreement. June 1, Census of Prairie 
Provinces: population 2,362,941. June 9, 
The Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 
King established record for length of 
service as Prime Minister of Canada. 
June 21, A National Convention elected 
in the Island of Newfoundland to con- 
sider the economic situation and future 
form of Government. July 5, Canadian 
dollar adjusted to parity with the United 
States dollar. July 24, Wheat agreement 
arranged between Great Britain and 
Canada for a four-year period. July 29- 
Oct. 15, Peace Conference at Luxem- 
bourg Palace, Paris, France, to study 
texts of treaty agreements drafted by 
Allied Foreign Ministers Council. June- 
Sept., The National Convention delega- 


tion in Ottawa to discuss the basis for fed- 
eral union of Newfoundland with Canada. 


1947. Jan. 14, Canada elected to Economic and 


Social Council of United Nations. June 
10-12, President Truman visited Ottawa. 
July 31, Canada represented at Imperial 
Privy Council meeting at London, 
England, for approval of marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth to Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten. Aug. 25-Sept. 11, Third 
Session of FAO Conference at Geneva. 
Sept. 16-Nov. 29, Second Session of the 
Second General Assembly of the United 
Nations at New York. Sept. 30, Canada 
elected to United Nations Security 
Council for two-year term. Oct. 30, 
Twenty-three countries, including Cana- 
da, signed multilateral trade agree- 
ments at Geneva Trade Conference. 
Nov. 20, Marriage of H.R.H. the Princess 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Edinburgh, and 


H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 


burgh at Westminster Abbey. 


1948. Jan. 4, Union of Burma came into existence 


as an independent republic. Jan. 8, 
Canada given a permanent appointment 
on the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Feb. 4, Ceylon an independent 
country in the Commonwealth. Apr. 20, 
Appointment of Industrial - Defence 
Board. The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King established length-of-service record 
for any Prime Minister of the Com- 


monwealth. July 15, Canada gave ae 


full support to a United Nations: 
Security Council order to the Jews 
and Arabs to cease fighting in Pales- 
tine. July 22, Referendum held in 
Newfoundland resulted in a majority 
vote cast in favour of Confederation 
with Canada. Aug. 5, The Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King resigned as Leader of 
the Liberal Party, ending 29 years of 
leadership. Aug. 7, The Rt. Hon. L. S. St. 
Laurent, Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, chosen by the National Liberal 
Conventian at Ottawa to succeed The Gs 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King as Leader 
of the Liberal Party. Sept. 1, The Federal 
Labour Code, establishing machinery 
for collective bargaining and settlement 
of industrial disputes, became effective. 
Sept. 10, Appointment of The Rt. Hon. 
L. 8. St. Laurent as Minister of Justice. 
Sept. 30, John Bracken tendered his 
resignation as national Leader of the 
Progressive Conservative Party in Can- 
ada. Oct. 2, George A. Drew, K.C., 
elected as Leader of the Progressive 
Conservative Party. Oct. 6-27, Repre- 
sentatives of Canada and Newfoundland 
met at Ottawa to discuss final arrange- 
ments for Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation as the tenth Province of 
Canada. Oct. 20, United Nations 
General Assembly at Paris approved 
Canadian-sponsored plan for atomic 
energy control. Nov. 14, A son (Prince 
Charles Philip Arthur George) born to 
Their Royal Highnesses, Princess Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip. Noy. 15, Gov- 
ernor General Viscount Alexander ac- 
cepted the resignation of retiring Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King. The 
Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent took the 
oath as President of the Privy Council 
and became Prime Minister of Canada. 
Dec. 11, Representatives of Canada 
and Newfoundland signed the agree- 
ment under which Newfoundland, after 
approval by the Parliament of Canada 
and the Government of Newfoundland 
and confirmation by the Parliament of the 
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United Kingdom, was to enter Confeder- 
ation as the tenth province of Canada. 


1949. Jan. 26, Opening of the fifth session of the 


Twentieth Parliament at Ottawa. Feb. 
18, Royal Assent given to the Terms of 
Union with Newfoundland by the Federal 
Parliament. Feb. 21, Newfoundland’s 
ommission Government announced 
approval of the Terms of Union with 
Canada. Mar. 10, The Provincial 
Government of Quebec banned the 
manufacture and sale of margarine. 
Mar. 23, Royal Assent given to the North 
America Bill passed by the British 
Parliament to the union of Canada and 
Newfoundland. Mar. 31, Newfoundland 
became .the tenth Province of Canada. 
Apr. 1, Sir Albert J. Walsh appointed 
first Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Newfoundland. Apr. 4, Canada 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty at 
Washington, D.C. Apr. 12, Joint United 
States - Canada Industrial: Mobilization 
Committee established. Apr. 18, Ireland 
(Hire) became the Republic of Ireland. 
Apr. 21, Meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers held at London, Eng- 
land. The Hon. L. B. Pearson, Minister 
for External Affairs, represented Canada. 
Apr. 28, India decided to become a 
sovereign independent republic within 
the Commonwealth. Apr. 30, Dissolution 
of fifth session of Twentieth Parliament. 
May 11, Canada, together with six other 
countries, approved membership of 
Israel in the United Nations. May 17, 
anadian Government granted full 
recognition as a state to Israel. May 18, 
Spring session of the Third General 
Assembly of the United Nations, held 
at Flushing Meadows, New York, - 
ended. May 23, The Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, ‘with representatives from 
the United Kingdom, United States, 
France and U.S.S.R., met at Paris. The 
existence of a new state to be known as 
the Federal Republic of Germany was 
proclaimed at Bonn. May 27, First 
general election in Newfoundland as a 
Province of Canada. The Liberal Party 
returned to office under Premier J. R. 
Smallwood. May 31-June Les Third 
Annual Conference of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers 
held at Guelph, Ont., with representatives 
from 23 nations. June 7-20, Third 
Assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization held at Montreal; 
Brigadier C. 8S. Booth head of Canadian 
delegation. June 9, Provincial general 
election in Nova Scotia; The Hon. Angus 
Macdonald returned to ‘power. 
June 27, Federal general election; 
Liberals under leadership of The Rt. 
Hon. L. S. St. Laurent returned to 
power. July 8-10, Meeting of Finance 
Ministers at London, England, pledged 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Canada to review economic and trading 
policies; The Hon. D. C. Abbott repre- 
sented Canada. July 13-18, Conference 
of Commonwealth Finance Ministers at 
London, England, to discuss fall in 
sterling reserves; The Hon. D. C. 
Abbott represented Canada. July 13, 
Opening of first Provincial Legislature 
of Newfoundland at St. John’s. Aug. 17- 
Sept. 6, United Nations Scientific Con- 
ference on Conservation and Utilization 
of Resources held at Lake Success, N.Y 
Dr. Keenleyside represented 
Canada. Aug. 24, Formal proclamation of 
North Atlantic Pact at Washington, D.C. 


(Continued in Appendix I of this Volume ) 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 


be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


“given in the Annual Register at the end of this volume. 


Appointments made after this Chapter went to press are 


The government of Canada is provided for by the British North America Act 
(30-31 Vict., c. 3) of 1867.* This Statute of the Imperial Parliament, as from time 
to time amended, forms the written basis of the constitution of Canada. Subsequent 
sections of this Chapter describe the processes by which the constitution has de- 
veloped and the institutions, as at present constituted, by which Canada is governed. 


The several stages in the development of the status of the Dominion have been 
authoritatively described in the reports of successive Imperial Conferences including 
that held at London in 1926, which defined the group of self-governing communities 

consisting of the United Kingdom and the Dominions as “autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal io status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations”. That Conference also recognized that, as a consequence of this equality 
of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the representative of the Crown, 
holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the administration 
of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in Great 
Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 


the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. 


Simultaneously, with this 


change in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, there developed, as a complementary aspect of nation- 
hood, the assumption by the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights 
of sovereign States in their relations with other members of the community of 
nations. Membership in the League of Nations and, more recently in the United 


* See pp. 40-60 of the 1942 Year Bookf or text of the original B.N.A. Act and notes regarding amend- 


y ments and modifications thereto. 
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Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and the establishment of separate 
diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries have characterized this 
phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the implications of the 
principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of the Dominions. 

Thus, Canada has, under the Crown, equality in status with Great Britain and 
the other Dominions in both domestic and foreign affairs; its government advises 
the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters relating to Canada; 
it has membership in the United Nations ; makes its own treaties; appoints its own 
ambassadors and other representatives abroad ; levies its own taxes; makes its own 
laws which are executed by a government dependent on the will of & majority of 
the Canadian people; and maintains its own military, naval and air forces. In 
short, Canada has achieved the full status of democratic nationhood within the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


PART I.—THE CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL 
GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 


The two basic characteristics of the Canadian constitution are that it is federal 
and that, apart from the federal aspect, it is modelled closely on the British 
Parliamentary system, ; . 

Iederation occurred in 1867 with the union of three colonies, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Canada, which was divided into two provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec. The colony of British Columbia joined in 1871 and Prince Edward Island 
in 1873. Three other provinces were created out of Hudson’s Bay Company lands 
acquired in 1868: Manitoba in 1870, and Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905. The 
Dominion of Newfoundland by a majority vote in a national referendum, taken 
on July 22, 1948, decided to enter Confederation and union took place Mar. 31, 1949. 

The federal aspect of the constitution is defined by the British North America 
Act, 1867, and amendments. This Act divides the field of legislative and executive 
power between national and provincial authorities. It provides also the legal 
framework for national and provincial political institutions, but leaves the provinces 
full discretion to amend their own constitutions except with respect to the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor, the formal head of provincial government, and except that 
no provincial legislative authority may invade the field allotted by the Act to the 
Parliament of Canada. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of the Constitution prior to 
Confederation 


The process of the development of free government in the Dominion of Canada 
prior to Confederation is given in an article appearing at pp. 34-40 of the 1942 
Year Book. Also in an Appendix to that article, pp. 40-60, the text of the British 
North America Act is presented. 


Section 2.—The Development of the Constitution since 
Confederation 


An article bringing the developments since Confederation up to date is published 
at pp. 41-47 of the 1943-44 Year Book. See also list of Special Articles under - 
“Constitution and Government” at the beginning of this volume. 
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Section 3.—The Constitutional Development of Newfoundland 
prior to Union with Canada, 1949* 


The history of government in Newfoundland goes back 400 years to the time 
when Newfoundland was an international fishing station, regarded officially in 
England as a “nursery for seamen” and a valuable fishery and by the West Country 
fish merchants of England as their special preserve. Down to 1800 the three main 
elements in the constitutional struggle over Newfoundland were the. mercantile 
‘and naval policy of England with regard to the colonies, the influence of the West 
Country merchants in England and the agitations of the steadily growing population 
‘of the Island for local institutions. 


The so-called Fishing Admirals constituted the earliest, if rudimentary, 
government. Their authority was at first based upon local custom but the seat of 
‘control over the fishery was at London. A statute of 1548 prevented Admiralty 
officers from exacting bribes from fishermen proceeding to Newfoundland, Iceland 
and Ireland. The Admirals, whoseem to have operated under the wing of the Navy, 

“remained entrenched despite an attempt of the English Government to establish 
‘some order through courts of Vice-Admiralty in 1615. A Star Chamber rule of 
1633 explicitly provided that the captain of the first ship to arrive in harbour should 
be Admiral of the harbour for the season. An Act of William III in 1699 gave the 

Admirals specific, though minor, judicial functions. 


The Admirals were supposed to keep a record of all fisheries matters, act as 
judges in disputes and, in general, have full control in the harbour. Their justice 
was rough and often harsh. The only time of hope for the settlers during this early 
period was the short-lived government of the fishery by commission during the 
interregnum of Oliver Cromwell. 


The first advance for the settlers was the aed of Capt. Henry Osborne 

by the Crown as Governor of the Island in 1729.8 He was also appointed Com- 

-mander-in-Chief of the Island. A local assembly modelled on the New England 

‘town meeting’ had been set up in 1711 but it was a rather academic affair and lasted 
_ only two years. 


_ The naval governors, of whom Osborne was the first, were concerned not 
only with executive functions arising from statutes, treaties and governmental 
‘instructions, or from their powers as Royal Governors, but also with their role 
under Admiralty instructions in the naval strategy against France. A contem- 
“porary writer{ noted that “the government such as it is resides in the Admiralty”. 
William Knox, a senior official in London, declared before Parliament a few years 
‘later: “The Island of Newfoundland has been considered, in all former times, as a 
great ship moored near the Banks during the fishing season, for the convenience of 
English fishermen. The Governor was considered as the ship’s captain, and those 
_who were concerned in the fishery business as his crew, and subject to naval dis- 
 cipline while there, and expected to return to England when the season was over’’. 


=. 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
Tt See p. 89. 


4 § The sovereignty of the United Kingdom over Newfoundland had been recognized by the Treaty of 
_ Utrecht, 1713. 


t Dr. Gardiner of Boston in™1784. 
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Unfortunately, Osborne and his successors were appointed by exercise of the 
royal prerogative. This was not theoretically wrong. The Admirals had a semblance 
of statutory authority and the supremacy of Parliament over the prerogative of the 
Crown had by now been established. The failure of the Government to secure 
from Parliament the statute necessary for the maintenance of Government and law 
in the Island may be attributed largely to the influence of the West Country merch- 
ants. The Fishing Admirals challenged, often with violence, the justices of the 
peace and the Governor resided in Newfoundland only during the fishing season. 
The creation of a Supreme Court by statute in 17 91, however, exemplified the aban- 
donment of the struggle by the Fishing Admirals and of the realization by the 
merchants in England that they could no lon ger hope to unseat the Royal Governors. 


While there was now an executive authority (though little more than an agent 
of the authorities in London) and after 1791 a judicature, a local legislature was 
lacking. The demand for a voice in law-making and policy took the form of a desire 
not for seats in the United Kingdom Parliament but for a local legislature to deal 
with local affairs. In this Newfoundland followed the line of development of other 
British colonies. 


In 1803 the Governor, Lord Gambier (1802-04), urged “the establishment of a 
legislative power in Newfoundland, similar to that which has been found necessary | 
to the prosperity and good government of other parts of His Majesty’s foreign 
dominions”.* Likewise Governor Duckworth (1810-12) recommended that a 
local authority be created. Shortly afterwards, in 1817, the settlers were conceded 
their wish that the Governor should reside on the Island throughout the year. 


‘Representative government was granted in 1832, despite the antagonism of the 
West Country merchants. Its form—though not its practice—existed down to the 
institution of Government by Commission in 1934. The executive authority was 
vested in the Governor. He was assisted by an Executive Council, whose functions 
were purely advisory. The legislature was made up of a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly. The Legislative Councilf was nominated by the Governor, 
while the Assembly was elected by popular vote. The two were empowered to 
make laws for the colony subject to the ultimate approval of the King-in-Council 
in London. 


The Governor continued to receive instructions from London as a colonial 
governor. He was required to refuse in certain cases his assent to local measures. 
He was not yet required to accept the advice of ministers responsible to the local 
legislature. 


The evolution of responsible government and progress towards the conditions 
confirmed by the Statute of Westminster of 1931, worked inside this form in a way 
familiar to the self-governing countries of the Commonwealth. 


The newly-fledged popular assembly was not content with the change made in 
1832. The Executive Council contained none of the persons elected by franchise. 
It consisted entirely of officials nominated by the Governor, including the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the Attorney General and the commander of the land 
forces. From the outset the Executive Council and the Assembly clashed. Although 

* Lord Gambier to Lord Hobart, December 12, 1803. The Government had already done so for Nova 


Scotia. ; 
+ A kind of Upper House. 
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in 1838 non-official members were added to the Council, a deadlock ensued.* In 
1841 the Government in London suspended the new constitution and instituted 
the Amalgamated Legislature, in which the members of both Houses sat together. 
‘This experiment proved a complete failure and, in 1848, the original constitution 
was restored. 

Political events in the United Kingdom had led to the Reform Bill of 1832, 
the beginning of a long process of extending the popular basis of government, and 
‘the repeal of the Corn Laws, an important step in the direction of free trade. Thus 
‘the continued agitations of the people of Newfoundland for an executive responsible 
to their own legislature fell on more receptive ears. The principle of responsible 
government was finally conceded in 18557 as had already been done for the colonies 
-of British North America on the mainland. 


Newfoundland now had a Cabinet advising the Governor and responsible to 
the elected Assembly. General elections henceforth determined the nature and the 
term of the Executive Council, whose advice the Governor was obliged to accept 
within the ambit of his executive powers. 


_ The legislature was nevertheless still a local one. Its measures had no effect 
beyond the territory of Newfoundland, nor within the territory itself where they 
conflicted with ‘Imperial Statutes’ extending to the colony. The conduct of foreign 
affairs continued in the hands of the Foreign Office in London and as between St. 
John’s and London took chiefly the form of protests over the apparent sacrifice of 
the interests of Newfoundland to. those of France in fisheries matters. The 
“Tabouchere Letter’’§ records an advance for the colony in foreign affairs in these 
terms, “The proposals contained in the Convention [of 1857 between the United 
Kingdom and France] having been unequivocably refused by the Colony, they will, 
of course, fall to the ground .. . . the consent of the community of Newfoundland is 
‘regarded by Her Majesty’s Government as the essential preliminary to any modi- 
fication of their territorial or maritime rights’. Confederation discussions with the 
other British North American colonies too were conducted not through London but 
by representatives from Newfoundland. 


While in theory the laws enacted by the local legislature could be repealed or 
altered by the Parliament in London, legislation of the United Kingdom Parliament 
relating to purely internal matters in the colony came to be regarded as uncon- 
stitutional. This practice was one example of the growth of local autonomy within 
the subordinate constitutional relationship of ‘the Dominions’ with the United 
Kingdom. These developments were explicitly recognized in 1931 by the Statute 
of Westminster. Although Newfoundland was named a ‘Dominion’ by the Statute, 
it did not adopt the clauses that provided for extra-territorial legislation by ‘the 
Dominions’ and for the extension to them of United Kingdom legislation only by 
their own request and consent. 


At the time that the legislature adopted the Amulree Reportt of 1933, the 
constitutional forms of Newfoundland were little changed from those of 1855. 


* This situation incidentally gave rise to the case of Kielly v. Carson, which established the extent of 
the privileges of colonial parliaments generally. 
Royal Instruction to the Governor of Newfoundland, May 5, 1855. 
5 § Ee Labouchere, Colonial Secretary in the United Kingdom Government, to Governor 
arling, ; 
t The Report of the Royal Commission asked for by the Newfoundland Legislature owing to the severe 
financial crisis in the country. 
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cracy on the British model. The Governor’s position was akin to that of the King, 
whom he represented. The executive business was carried on by a Cabinet formed 
from the party having and retaining a majority in the elected Assembly. The 
Cabinet when meeting to form policy was a Committee of the Executive Council 
under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister. ‘The Council, meeting for the formal 
exercise of its powers, chiefly to approve minutes of the Committee, was presided 
over by the Governor acting as the Governor in Council. 


The Assembly remained the elected House. The electoral franchise extended 
to men at twenty-one years of age and women at twenty-five, provided they were 
British subjects of at least two years residence. The Legislative Council remained 
a body appointed by the Governor on the advice of the Cabinet. 


Generally speaking, all bills required the approval of both Houses before 
receiving the Governor’s assent, although in certain cases the Council could not 
bar the passage of a measure from the Assembly. The rules of procedure of the 
two Houses were based upon those of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


The adoption of the recommendations of the Royal Commission entailed the 
suspension of the constitution of 1855* and the institution of Government by Com- 
mission. By Letters Patent based upon the Newfoundland Act, 1933, of the United 
Kingdom Parliament, Newfoundland was to be governed by a Governor and six 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown, three from Newfoundland and three from 
the United Kingdom. The Governor was both the King’s representative and the 
chairman of the Commission. The Commission had both executive and legislative 
powers. Bills were published before enactment; otherwise the popular will was not 
ascertained by any constitutional procedure. The proceedings of the Commission 
were subject to supervisory control by the United Kingdom Government and the 
Governor-in-Commission was responsible to the Dominions Office for good govern- 
ment. Responsible government would be restored on request from the people of 
Newfoundland as soon as the country was self-supporting again. 


This sudden intrusion of autocracy into Newfoundland after generations of 
responsible self-government may be summed up as an administrative expedient 
designed to meet a critical condition ot the times. Its effect upon the constitutional 
status of Newfoundland seems ambiguous. The Statute of Westminster was 
never amended to exclude Newfoundland from the provisions applicable to it at 
the time of enactment. Thus, Newfoundland became a ‘Dominion’ with suspended 
status. This form of government remained until Mar. 31, 1949, when Newfoundland 
became united with Canada as a Province. 


On two occasions previous to 1948, Newfoundland entered into negotiations 
with a view to joining the Canadian Confederation In 1869 a pro-confederation 
movement ended with the defeat of the government that favoured the measure. 
Another attempt ended when a delegation sent to Ottawa in 1895 failed to secure 
agreement on financial terms. Fifty years later the future government of New- 
foundland became an issue and in a national referendum held in 1948 a majority 


* As set forth subsequently in Letters Patent of 1876, amended by Letters Patent in 1905. 
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of the voting electors in a heavy poll decided, on the second ballot, in favour of 
eonfederation.* The Terms of Union, signed on Dec. 11, 1948, restored the 
Executive Council and the House of Assembly, though not the Legislative Council,f 
subject to the terms of the British North America Acts. . Within the provincial 
sphere of jurisdiction the new government works on the parliamentary model as 
before, with a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by the Governor General in Council. 


The new franchise extends to women aged 21 years or more. 


_ Administration of Justice.—The Fishing Admirals were required to act 


‘as judges in all disputes but the seizure, trial and punishment of offenders by these 
“rough seafaring adventurers constituted a very crude judicial process. There was 
‘no clear system of law and little guidance was afforded to either judge or accused. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert proclaimed at St. John’s in 1583 that the Island was “‘to be 
“governed by such lawes as by good advise should be set down which in all points 
“(so neere as might be) should be agreeable to the Lawes of England”, but this 
evidently came to nothing. The attempts of companies to colonize the Island, and 
with it to establish laws, were short-lived. Likewise the despatch of Sir Richard 
Whitborne to Newfoundland in 1615 to hold Courts of Vice Admiralty, while it was 
‘the first primitive attempt to create a formal court of justice in Newfoundland, was 
‘a legal farce, lacking any public funds or power to execute sentence. Whitborne 
“inquired into disorders committed on the coast and delivered the presentments of 
the captains of 170 English ships to the High Court of Admiralty. The captains 
“merely avowed that the disorders would cease. 


i The Star Chamber Rules of 1633 prohibited a number of acts, enjoined the 
Fishing Admirals to enforce them and to preserve the peace. Cases of killing or of 
stealing goods worth 40 shillings or more were to be sent for trial in England. The 
rules gave jurisdiction over infringements by ship-owners to courts in England. 


A regulation of Charles II in 1670 required that persons accused of any crime 
be brought to England for trial. This proved impracticable and was altered in 
the next century. Meanwhile prisoners were often unable to procure witnesses, 
3 owing to expense or the unwillingness of witnesses to leave the fishery. 


The Act to Encourage the Trade to Newfoundland of William III confirmed 
the ancient custom of Admirals. It required them to “‘settle differences’’ between 
ships and also between fishermen and inhabitants. There was given a right of 
‘appeal to the commander of the ‘‘ships of war appointed as convoys”, if indeed one 

lay near enough. The Act, noting that felons had often escaped punishment 
“because the trial of such offenders hath been ordered before no other court but 
the Lord High Constable and Earl Marshall of England”, provided “‘that all rob- 
beries, murders, etc., committed there (i.e., Newfoundland) may be tried in any 
_ shire of England by virtue of the King’s commission of oyer and terminer and gaol 
delivery according to the laws of this realm’’. Other offences continued, presumably, 
to be dealt with under the rough-and-ready justice of the Admirals. The Admirals 


, * Two national referenda were held. On June 3, 1948, responsible government obtained_a plurality 
_ but not a majority over the continuation of commission government and confederation with Canada. In 
_ the second ballot, held on July 22, 1948, continuation of commission government, having received the least 
_ votes, was not included. 

:, + The Legislature of the Province may do so. 

i t The customary commission which empowered Royal Justices travelling on circuit to ‘‘deliver the 
_ gaols”’ of any prisoners held for trial and to ‘‘hear and determine’’ (i.e. pronounce judgment on) their cases. 
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were given the task of enforcing, both in harbour and on shore, the requirements of 
the Act. No penal clause was attached and words that might have created a court 
were carefully avoided. 


In spite of the appointment of Osborne as Royal Governor in 1729, the Govern- 
ment in London delayed the enactment of a statute for the governing of the Island 
For sixty more years the justices of the peace tried to keep order despite the Fishing 
Admirals and the absence of properly settled laws. It was intended that a skilled 
lawyer should be sent out each year with a commission of oyer and terminer. How- 
ever, Osborne was merely sent copies of the statutes and an ancient treatise on law. 
He sent back to London “a copy of the Commission given to justices drawn up in 
the best manner he was capable of doing not being well acquainted with forms of 
such Commissions nor with powers granted him not having time enough to prepare 
himself with them before he received His Majesty’s command to begone”.* The 
Admirals continued to seize and punish offenders. They frequently set aside the 
new magistrates, who were often ill-equipped and who sometimes assumed tasks 
beyond the administration of justice for which a statute would have provided 
proper authority.t ; 


The Governors sat in open court until 1789, applying “quarter-deck law’’.§ 
The Naval Governor customarily named a subordinate officer as his surrogate or 
Deputy Governor, one of whom was instructed by Capt. George Rodney (later 
Lord Rodney) as follows:— 


“Tn case any other complaints shall appear before you of crimes and mis- 
demeanours committed upon the land you have full power to adjudge and 
determine the same according to the custom of the country and the best of 
your judgment.” 


In 1750 the Governor’s Commission included authority to set up a court of 
oyer and terminer. This step entailed trial by jury in Newfoundland. Each case 
had to be reported to London before sentence could be executed. 


It was recorded in 1784 that the courts in Newfoundland were the local justices, 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer, the Court of Vice-Admiralty and the “Justice 
Courts”, held twice a week in St. John’s at the instance of the Governor. The 
Governor seemed to make the Judge of Admiralty head of his Law Department. f 
The judges of the Court of Oyer and Terminer usually included the Judge of 
Admiralty (who presided), two or three justices of the peace, and one or two 
merchants. According to contemporary practice, judges were paid by fees, 
which were heavy. 


At length a great indignation arose among the settlers against this system. 
One result was a suit against Governor Sir John Elliott on his return to England in 
1789, and the end of the Governor’s practice of sitting in open court. The next 
Governor, Admiral Milbanke, created in 1789 a (civil) Court of Common Pleas with 


* Despatch to the Duke of Newcastle, October 14, 1792. 

t For example, the summoning of merchants and masters to pay wages. 

§ D. W. Prowse, A History of Newfoundland, London, 1895. 

¢ Dr. Gardiner of Boston; he noted with disgust that the judge of the time was “keeper of a gin-shop’’, 
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regular justices instead of justices of the peace. This led to a parliamentary inves- 
tigation of the judicial system and to the Act of 1791. The Act created a court of 
civil jurisdiction at St. John’s with a Chief J ustice, to continue for one year. In 
1792 the court was designated the Supreme Court of Judicature of Newfoundland. 
The Court was prolonged yearly against the opposition of the West Country mer- 
chants until 1809 when it was made permanent. The Chief Justice and soon after- 
wards the magistrates were given regular stipends. In 1824 came the Act for the 
Better Administration of Justice, which provided for a Supreme Court of New- 
foundland having all civil and criminal jurisdiction in Newfoundland and juris- 
diction over all crimes committed on the banks of Newfoundland or any seas or 
island to which ships repaired from Newfoundland for carrying on the fishery. 
The Court was to have a Chief Justice and two puisne judges. The Governor was 
empowered to establish three annual circuit courts. From these there was a right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court, with which the circuit courts shared a similar 
jurisdiction save over certain crimes and violations of certain trade and revenue 
statutes. In the last resort, appeals could be made to the Privy Council in London. 
Provision was also made for a civil court on the Coast of Labrador. The Supreme 
Court was set up in 1826. The state of affairs recorded in 1784 was thus remedied 
and the administration of justice was entrusted to the Colony. 


The Consolidated Statutes of Newfoundland of 1916 provided for a Department 
of Justice. The Minister of Justice was also Attorney General and was charged 
with the administration of justice. 


The supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and the right 
of appeal from it to the Privy Council were continued. The Court. administered 
both law and equity. It had been made a Court of Admiralty in 1890 and was 
also a Court of Probate. The bench consisted of a Chief Justice and two puisne 
judges. The grand jury was retained. Criminal trials were held before a court 
of one judge with a petty jury of twelve. Civil cases could be heard before one 

judge with or without a jury and with a right of appeal to the full bench. 


The justices of this Court travelled on circuit from St. John’s by rail in the 
spring and autumn to serve the larger towns, including Grand Falls and Corner 
Brook. The boat circuit, which had been abandoned between 1931 and 1938, was 

given up again in 1940. 


The Central District Court was given a limited civil jurisdiction in the central 
district comprising St. John’s and vicinity with a right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court. The Court was to have one judge who would also be ex officio stipendiary 
magistrate for the district. 


Stipendiary magistrates replaced the old courts of quarter sessions composed 
_ of justices of the peace sitting together. A complete reorganization of the stipendiary - 
magistracy was undertaken in 1935. At the time of union in 1949 there were 
seven district magistrates, whose districts covered the whole of the Island outside 
the central district. ‘The magistrate at St. Anthony also makes an annual tour of 
_ the Labrador Coast. Most of the magistrates have been laymen. Under the 1935 
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scheme they exercise, in addition to their judicial function, a general supervision 


over government activities in their district* and are a channel of communication | 
between the government and the inhabitants. 


The Court of Labrador is in practice obsolete. 


Since 1832 the law administered in Newfoundland has included the United 
Kingdom statute law up to 1832, together with subsequent local statutes and 
United Kingdom statutes extending to Newfoundland.t The common law was 
that of the United Kingdom. The general criminal law of the United Kingdom was 
adopted by statute subject to any variations made by local enactments. 


The system of 1916 with the new magistracy comprised the system of adminis- 
tration of justice with which Newfoundland entered into Confederation. 


Municipal and Local Government.—Municipal and local government has 
been slow to develop in Newfoundland. The communities are small and scattered. 
Cash incomes have until recently been low. The people have been unaccustomed 
and indeed opposed to direct taxation. Few municipalities impose property taxes. 
In the past the provision and control of local services has, over wide areas, fallen 
to the central government, which derivéd its chief revenues from indirect taxes. 


Up to 1942, St. John’s was the only incorporated municipality among the 
urban areas. Its city council was constituted in 1888. Municipal elections are 
held every four years. 


In 1933 the Local Government Act was enacted. It was not until 1942 that 
the first two municipalities outside St. John’s came into being. By July, 1949, 
there were 21 incorporated municipalities, apart from St. John’s, having populations 
between 1,000 and 2,000. The total population possessing municipal government 
in 1948 was about 78,500; of these 43,000 were in St. John’s. Corner Brook and 
Grand Falls are administered by the pulp and paper companies situated there, and 
Buchans by the mining company. 


Newfoundland has had no organized units of local government comparable to 
townships or counties such as exist in the other Eastern Provinces for the admini- 
stration of welfare, health, road and education services, judicial administration, 
enforcement of law and registrations. In Newfoundland local school boards have 
no authority to impose taxes; they are simply appointed administrative boards. 
Nevertheless there exists a system of elective road boards for the encouragement of 
local initiative in road building and maintenance. The administrative function of 
the stipendiary magistrates has already been mentioned. 


It is to be expected that municipal and local government institutions will 
gradually increase. The main limiting factors will probably be the small size of 
most of the settlements and their wide distribution along about 6,000 miles of sea- 
coast, together with the low real-property values characteristic of fishing and non- 
industrial communities. 


* Compare the functions assigned to justices of the peace by the Naval Governors. 


_ _t Newfoundland did not adopt the provisions of the Statute of Westminster that would have enabled 
its legislature to repeal such statutes, or to have them extended in future only by its request and consent. 
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The Federal Parliament consists of the Governor General and the Privy 
Council (of which the Cabinet, or Ministry, is an active committee responsible to 


*,* 


the Legislature for all matters of policy) at the head of the Executive Branch, the 
Senate and House of Commons comprising the Legislative Branch, and the courts 
representing the Judicial Branch of government. There is no clearly defined separa- 
tion of powers since those members of the Privy Council who are members of the 
Cabinet, have seats in the Legislature, and within that body, in turn, the Senate 
‘exercises some judicial functions. Each of the provinces has a similar system. 
In both Federal and Provincial Governments there is responsible government, 
whereby the Ministry is answerable for its conduct to the elected representatives 
of the people in the House of Commons or the Legislative Assemblies. This device 
is not mentioned in the British North America Act but, except for some modifications 
“to meet local conditions, British practice has been followed. Under the Constitution 


the courts administer the law as it is drawn up and amended by the Legislature. 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 
E Subsection 1.—The Executive 


& The Governor General.—The Governor General is appointed by the King 
usually for a term of five years. He is bound by the terms of his commission and 
“instructions and can exercise only such authority as is expressly entrusted to him. 
He acts under the advice of his Ministry, which is responsible to Parliament, and, 
as the acting head of the Executive, summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, 
and assents to or reserves bills. New Letters Patent came into force on Oct. 1, 
1947, whereby it is legally possible for the Governor General, on the advice of 
eeenadian Ministers, to exercise any of the powers and authorities of the Crown in 
_tespect of Canada, without the necessity of a submission being made to the King. 
Salary and Allowances.—The Governor General receives a salary of £10,000 
per annum charged against the consolidated revenue. He also receives a travelling 
allowance of $50,000 annually. 


5 
% 1.—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1949 
g Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
eee eee a ee ee ee ae Ge a aaa 
_ Viscount MouCK. GLO MG vcinenrn so cib nisin webs bpwesle die esictennaeewiees «+ June 1, 1867| July 1, 1867 
MeORD LasGar, G.C.M.G......s 2. sen nce erent neces eect seceeseeees Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
_ The Eanrt or Durrertn, K.P., K.C.B., G.C.M.G........e ee ee eee ee eee May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
~The Marquis or LoRNE, K.T., G.C.M.G........ cece eee e cree erences Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis or LANSDOWNE, G.C.M.G..... 0... ces e cence eet ee enc neee Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
~ Lorp STaNLEY OF PRESTON, G.C.B.... 0. eee e eee e een e eee tence nee May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
The Hart or ABERDEEN, K.T., GL OANAG ew ricer: soci poate wins May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 | 
The Fart or MInT0, G.C.M.G...... cece cece cece eee ee en ence nese renee July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
t Reem Grany, G.C.M.G. oe ceccc ences scence core emins Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
_ Freip Marsnat H.R.H. The DuKE or ConnauGnt, K.G Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 138, 1911 
_ The Duxs or DEVONSHIRE, KG.,.G.C.M-Gs G.C.V.0 Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 


_ Generat The Lorp Byrne or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V. 

Viscount Wrutinapon or Rarrton, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., G.B. Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
"The Bart or BessBoRoUGH, G.C.M.G..... cece cece eee eee eee ee ences Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp TwerEpsMUIR or Exsrietp, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. Aug. 10, 19835 | Nov. 2, 1985 


- Masor-Gunerat The Hart or ATHLONE, IG. PiC., G.C.B;; G.-C MAG. 
Re DSO esc ne cece ne teen ger eeeceneeseesene senza’ Apr. 38, 1940 | June 21, 1940 


G 
eh te eee Seinen A Din inet ok Or ea Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 


The Ministry.—Canada’s system of government is based upon that of the 
_ British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry (composed of members of the House of 
~ Commons or the Senate) is responsible to Parliament. The Cabinet is actually a 


% 


a 
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committee of the King’s Privy Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the 
features of the system, it may be sufficient: to note that the Cabinet is responsible to 
the House of Commons and, following established precedent, resigns office when it 
becomes evident that it no longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. 
Members of the Cabinet are chosen by the Prime Minister; each generally assumes 
charge of one of the various Departments of Government, although a Minister 
may hold more than one portfolio at the same time, or may be without portfolio. 


2.—Prime Ministers Since Confederation 


063 0—0——0—0wwwoowneooooawmsm 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun ALEXANDER MACDONALD............... July 1, 1867 - Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hon. Ataxanpir MAcKmnziw cp 5155.4) a ee ie Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun ALEXANDER MACDONALD............... Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Jonn JosepH CaLDWELL ABROTT................. June 16, 1891 - Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Sparrow Davip THOMPSON........... Dec. 5, 1892 + Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon.'Sip Mackunzim Bow nis. give, 06 e.  e ee Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 1896 
7 Hon, Sir CHARLES TUPPER Gt kL bee eee May 1, 1896 - July 8, 1896 
8 Rt, Hon. Sit Wirrip Laurin. 2). H..2 oe ee July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
0) Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Larrp BorDEN..................... Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt. Hon. Str Rozerr Larrp BORDEN: i... c os sere ee Oct. 12, 1917- July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 Ré.-Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN....--+..:5.06...0000 te July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 


: and Conservative Party’’) 
12 Rt. Hon. Wiiu1am Lyon Macxenzm. KInG................ Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 


13 Rt Hot Anraun Mardrnny 6.0) os 66 aa rae June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wittram Lyon Macxenzig KING................ Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHarp Beprorp BENNETT.................... Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wiu1am Lyon Mackenzie KING................ Oct. 28, 1935 - Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis Steppen Sr. LAURENT................... Nov. 15,- 1948 - ae 


3.—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry as at Sept. 15, 1949 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in 
the 1912 Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions of the Year Book. 
Parliamentary Assistants to the Cabinet Ministers are given in footnotes to Table 9. 


Date of 
Office Occupant ‘App ointment! 
rime Minister and President of the Privy Dec. 10, 1941 
COUN ae ee ee ee ee Fe ee Rt. Hon, Lous StepHen Sr. Laurent, K.C. oe a? 
Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............ Rt. Hon, CLarReNce Decatur Howz....... chs a ieee 
Minister oftAgricultures. io. . aes fc% i oocns oe Rt. Hon. James GARFIELD GARDINER....... Oct. 28, 1935 
Member of the Administration and Minister Jan. 23. 1939 
Without ortiolidsanrhe meta: bs ice sifeawen Hon. James ANGus MacKINNOoN........... { ‘Apr. 1 19 49 
Minister of Mines and Resources............. Hon. Corrn Wiii1aM Grorce Gipson, M.C., a= 8. 1940 
K-CoAVeD:... 225 Te, ee baer is 
. py Ved evccsecrccrcrsccrcevesceser { pr t 1949 
Minigtan ols bGatin. ce oar ahh ee, Hon.. HUMPHREY MITCHELL.............06.. Dec. 15, 1941 
Minister of Public Works................000- Hon. ALPHONSE Fourntmr, K.C........... Oct. 6, 1942 
Minister of National Defence........... .... Hon. Brooke Cuaxton, K:C......00..0050- (pos WE 
Ministerol Transports...) es or ee Hon, Lione, Cuevrmer, K.C............... Apr. 18, 1945 - 
Minister of National Health and Welfare..... Hon. Paut Josnra James Martin, K.C..... aa | fan 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General....} Hon. Douatas Cuartes Apzort, K.C...... oe ~ a 
Minister of National Revenue................ Hon. James JosepH McCann, M.D......... Apr. 18, 1945 
Member of the Administration and Minister 
WithOUt POEWOlOres: nie. cette cae Hon. WisHart McLra Ropertson.......... Aug. 29, 1945 
Minister of Veterans Affairs.................. Hon. Minton Fowtrr Greaa, V.C......... ene “rt ne 
Minister of Fisheriesut ee er. Hon. Ropert WetLiInaton MAYHEW........ June 11, 1948 
Secretary of State for External Affairs........ Hon. Lester Bowes PEARSON............. Sept. 10, 1948 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General..... Hon. Stuart Sincuair GARSON...........6. Nov. 15, 1948 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply........ Hon. Ropert HENRY WINTERS............. Nov. 15, 1948 
Secretary of State of Canada................. Hon. F. Gorpon. Brapmmy. 2.22 Apr. 1, 1949 
Solicitor General of Canada.................. Hon. Huaums LApoImnte.............ce0ceee Aug. 24, 1949 
Postmaster! General 9.) See ater ee ae Hon. Gasriet Epovarp RINFRET.......... Aug. 24, 1949 


1 Where two dates are shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment as a Minister of the Crown 
and the second the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 
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4.—Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, According to Seniority 
Therein,! as at Sept. 15, 1949 


_ Nore.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy Council. 
Besides those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. Sir Lyman P. Duff, G.C.M.G., retired Chief Justice of 
Canada, and the Rt. Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Chief Justice of Canada, are members of the United 
Kingdom Privy Council. 


aires: 4 


Date When Date When 
Name Sworn In Name Sworn In 
‘The Hon. Sir Aten BRisTon The Rt. Hon. James LORIMER 
BEMACEMAWORTH 5,065 cecsereccecss Oct. 16, 1905 TUSEDY Pree en ee fea ite Oct. 23, 1935 
~The Rt. Hon. Wim.1am Lyon The Hon. JoserH Enom Micuavp..| Oct. 23, 1935 
mm MACKmNzIE' KING..............- June 2, 1909 || The Rt. Hon. Cuarence DecaTuR 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Tuomas Wurrte..| Oct. 10, 1911 | Hown?................s ener e ees Oct. 28, 1935 
The Rt. Hon. ARtHUR MuIcHEN..| Oct. 2, 1915 || The Rt. Hon. JAMES GARFIELD ; 
_ The Hon. Estorr Leon Patenaupe| Oct. 6, 1915 GARDINER cpt h oe 8h es tones ae Nov. 4, 1935 
The Rt. Hon. Wiit1am Morris The Hon. James ANeus Mac- 
MUPTAUGHES. |... 2... cece none ees Feb, 18,. 1016.) “KINNON? | lev... ashe oes pe eee: Jan, 23, 1939 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY........ Jan. 8, 1917 || The Hon. Pierre FRAN¢coIs 
The Hon. Cuartes CoLquHouN (CASGRAIN UGS 8 vis ale hoe vie ss May 10, 1940 
BPSATEANTY NE. . vic occu cars es nen Oct. 3, 1917 || The Hon. Conzn Writ1am Grorce 
The Hon. James ALEXANDER GIBSON Eee eee ee July 8&8, 1940 
CUNT DITA Sees boo eatiaeee Diane Oct. 12, 1917 || The Hon. Wr11aM Pate Motock.. July 8, 1940 
The Hon. SypNEY CHILTON The Hon. Aneus Lewis Mac- 
EE ee eee ee Oct. 12, 1917 DONALD ent eet Ae ork ote July 12, 1940 
The Hon. Tuomas ALEXANDER The Hon. Lerauton Goupie Mc- | 
og TB ae eet eee Oct. 12, 1917 Cpr Se EAP. com nde Mar. 4, 1941 
The Hon. Sir Henry LUMLEY The Hon. JosrpH ‘'THORARINN 
MRS ION lec orsvcsre criss een cows Aug. 2, 1919 PAG RRON ) hot olee se pete eer. June 11, 1941 
The Hon. Frreminc BLANCHARD The Hon. Wimu1AM FERDINAND 
Mie(C Gia > era Seen July 18, 1920 ALPHONSE TURGEON............ Oct. 8, 194] 
The Hon. Henry HERBERT The Rt. Hon. Louts StepHen Sr. 
em VENMLCA te 1k oes. ea. oes Sept. 21, 1921 Tce Ne ee eATN eS caikols oh ots Dec. 10, 1941 
The Hon. ARTHUR Buss Corp ...| Dec. 29, 1921 || The Hon. Humpurey MITCcHELL?. . Dec. 15, 1941 
‘The Hon. Joun Ewan Srncuair...| Dec. 30, 1921 || The Rt. Hon. Winston LEONARD 
The Hon. James Horace Kina....| Feb. 3, 1922 SpeNCER CHURCHILL.........-.- Dec. 29, 1941 
The Hon. Epwarp JAMES The Hon. ALPHONSE FouRNIER?...| Oct. 7, 1942 
MPPND RRA TOS. on Peed cas cee ss Nov. 14, 1923 || The Hon. Ernest BERTRAND...... Oct. 7, 1942 
The Rt. Hon. CHARLES VINCENT The Hon. Lzo Ricuer LaFircus.| Oct. 7, 1942 
A eer Sept. 16, 1925 || The Hon. Brooke Craxton? ...| Oct. 13, 1944 
The Hon. CHARLES AVERY The Hon. ANDREW GEORGE LATTA 
on Ee ee Mar. 1, 1926 MoNauGHTon?..5 ls. 00ss000''s: | Nov. 2, 1944 
The Hon. Grorcs Burress Jonges..| July 13, 1926 || The Hon. James ALLIson GLEN.... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. RayMonp DucHARME The Hon. Josep ARTHUR Jean...| Apr. 18, 1945 
RSS fo paaee web k. elow a July 13, 1926 || The Hon. Lionet CHEVRIER?...... Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. EUGENE PAQUET........ Aug. 23, 1926 | The Hon. Pavun JosepH JAMES 
The Hon. Luctmn CANNON........ Sept. 25, 1926 MEA periNeh C4} as eI 3. 2d Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Wru1aM Duam Evter..| Sept. 25, 1926 || The Hon. Doucias CHARLES 
H.R.H. Tue Duke or Winpsor..| Aug. 2, 1927 A SBOTES ee er, Ree ek Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. Cyrus MAcMILLAN...... June 17, 1930 || The Hon. JAmus JosepH McCann?.| Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. ARTHUR CHARLES The Hon. Davin LAURENCE 
IPM SR ING 25S Soc ak oa Conk July 31, 1930 MExGT Ata Nat Ree ake ee Apr. 18, 1945 
The Hon. HuaH ALEXANDER The Hon, THOMAS VIEN......... July 19, 1945 
ESSN AN EG le Aug. 7, 1930 || The Hon. WisHart McLea 
The Hon. ALFRED DurRANtBAU...| Aug. 7, 1930 PiowwwesON? 2 pelts oc kawh eae ae Sept. 4, 1945 
_ The Hon. Toomas Gerow Murruy| Aug. 7, 1930 || The Hon. Mitton Fowier Greco? Sept. 2, 1947 
The Hon. Wint1am DUNCAN The Hon. Rosert WELLINGTON 
UAT June 17, 1931 NERV WATE in eho a ec aw go June 11, 1948 
The Hon. Ropert CHARLES The Hon. Lester Bow1es Prarson?| Sept. 10, 1948 
_.  \RTGE Tans eee GE oo oee Dee. 6, 1933 | The Hon. Stuart SINCLAIR 
The Hon. Grorm STIRLING....... Nov. 17, 1934 Cicncan® Cane ok. iswacoa cee Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. Grorce REGINALD The Hon. Rosert Henry Winters?| Nov. 15, 1948 
Re ane 1S Lo sudths Calan, es) woes Aug. 14, 1935 |) The Hon. Freperick GoRDON 
The Hon. James Eart Lawson....} Aug. 14, 1985 BRADLEY?......--00eees ee enreees Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. Samvuet GoBEIL......... Aug. 14, 1935 oid xitons Cuartes JOsHT Pee oesnuehy 
The Hon. Lucmn Henri Genpron| Aug. 30, 1935 The Hon, GAspAnD FAUTEUX..... May 16, 1949 
The Hon. Wimu1am Eart Rows...| Aug. 30, 1935 || The Hon. Hucuss Lavornts?....| Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON..:... Aug 30, 1935 The Hon. GaBRIEL EDOUARD 
The Hon. Cuartes GAVAN Power.| Oct. 23, 1935 FRINRRMTS I Steen ells dels cae Aug. 25, 1949 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 


for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being sworn in. 
3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada.. 


of the Cabinet. 


2 Ranks as a member 
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5.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1936-49 


Norz.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation 
to 1917, will be found at p. 46 of the 1940 Year Book; and that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments at p. 53 of 
the 1945 edition. 


SS 8 
OOS eae] 55588 8888 — ————————E—E—E—EEEEee 


Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Beaten Date of Date of Days of| Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament gs Opening Prorogation | Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons of Parliament!.2 
Ist Feb. 6, 1936 | June 23, 1936 139 91 
2nd an, 14, 1937 | Apr. 10, 1937 87 62 Oct. 14, 19353 
ard Jan. 27, 1938 | July 1, 1938 156 102 Nov. 9, 19354 
18th Parliament.)| 4th Jan. 12, 1939 | June 3, 1939 143 103 Jan. 25, 19403 
5th Sept. 7, 1939 | Sept. 13, 1939 7 6 4y.,2m., 16d. 
6th Jan. 25, 1940 | Jan. 25, 1940 i) 1 
Ist May 16, 1940 | Nov. 5, 1940 174 61 ; 
2nd Nov. 7, 1940] Jan. 21, 1942 441 105 Mar. 26, 19403 
3rd Jan, 22, 1942 | Jan. 27, 1943 Sia 124 Apr. 17, 19404 
19th Parliamenté 4th Jan, 28, 1943 | Jan. 26, 1944 364 120 Apr. 16, 19455 
5th Jan. 27, 1944 | Jan. 31, 1945 371 136 By. 
6th Mar. 19, 1945 | Apr. 16, 1945 29 19 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
2nd | Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946| 171 118 | ea 
20th Parliament..;| 38rd | Jan. 30, 1947] July 17, 1947] 169 115 ‘Apoouno saenae 
4th | Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948] 209 119 | rie aa 99 d 
5th Jan. ‘ 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 Ye % ‘ 
21st Parliament Ist Sept. 15, 1949 7 8 7 June 27, 19493 
a Se ee ee Te a eee eee 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parlia- 
ment in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election 
writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general 
election. 4 Writs returnable. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 8 During the war years 


Parliament was kept in almost continuous session. When prorogation took place it was followed immed- 
iately by anewsession. During long adjournments provision was made whereby the Speaker could recon- 
vene Parliament before the date previously set for reassembly. 7 Life of Legislature not ex- 
pired at time of going to press. 8 Life of First Session not expired at time of going to press. 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The Legislative Branch of government, consisting of the Senate and House 
of Commons, is responsible for the enactment of all legislation. Bills may originate 
in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the British 
North America Act, 1867, which restricts to the House of Commons the introduction 
of bills for the appropriation of any part of the public revenue or the imposition of 
any tax or impost. Bills must pass both Houses and receive the Royal: Assent 
before becoming law. In practice most Public Bills originate in the House of 
Commons, although there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction 
of Public Bills in the Senate. For some years past all Private Bills have originated 
in the Senate. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of the Dominion, 
now has 102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on 
the admission of Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of repre- 
sentation in the Senate is traced at pp. 47-49 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book 
and is summarized, by provinces, in Table 6. Members of the Senate receive a 
sessional indemnity of $4,000. In addition they receive an annual expense allowance 
of $2,000 paid at the end of each calendar year. 


= : 
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6.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1949 
4 
? Province 1367 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 14> | 1949 
RI eo, ote SA. TS 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 | ‘24 24 
MEMMHEDOC. ..2.0oeev co vu ss eutsss: 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Maritime Provinces........... 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 | 30 
Newfoundland .............. ik ore Sos ae pees a fer at rie wae 6 
Bova Scotia’. ....ssseetee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick............. 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island....... an ae a, 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
ie WestetIn Provinces............. we 2 5. 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
Pd PE EINEE) DEL ate Oe Celene e ctor bse 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 6 
@e British Columbia............ ae ari 3 8 3 8 3 8 8 6 6 
me Saskatchewan....,.:.......: \ 2 2 l { 4 6 6 
4 PODOMH. ocaea ites bas Skee es Sth 4 6 6 
‘ Motals ies. see schists 42 W4 ri rei 748 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 


7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Sept. 15, 1949 


DEAK OL CG on vhatG MORIN el> seed « The Hon. Evie BEAUREGARD, K.C. 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of 

PP APAINONS.. Licins oas ess ee Lesiiz CrarEe Moyer, D.S.O., K.C., B.A. 
Leader of the Government....... The Hon. WisHart McLea ROBERTSON, lia Ds 
Leader of the Opposition......... The Hon. Jonn THomas Haic, K.C. 


i 


(Ranked according to seniority, by provinces. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The 


_ Honourable’’.) 
i Province and Province and 
‘ Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 
i Newfoundland— Quebec— (24 Senators) 
(6 Senators—3 vacancies) RaYMOND, DonaT..........-. Montreal 
t Barrp, ALEXANDER Boyp...... St. John’s BALLANTYNE, CHARLES CoLQu- 
Prrron, ED AVaetiet, ofan 6 oisecoieee St. John’s HOUIN EEA curmitec eis ere ee sleteiere Montreal 
_ Pernny, GEORGE JOSEPH....... Ramea Moravp, LUCIEN.........+++. Quebec 
g PAQUET, "EUGENE, PEG eects Rimouski 
‘ Hucessen, ADRIAN KNatcH- | 
x Mottibe gus doat opoSOa aa eoONS Montreal 
4 Fa¥rarpD, J. FERNAND.......... L’Islet 
Prince Edward Island— Howarp, CHARLES BENJAMIN | Sherbrooke 
x (4 Senators) BEAUREGARD, EILIE...........- Montreal 
— S$rncuarr, Joan Ewen, P.C...| Emerald Davip, ‘Kea wise hoo.) act Montreal 
i McIntyre, JAMES PETER...... Mount Stewart St. PERE, Epovarp CHartss..| Montreal © 
- GRANT, THOMAS VINCENT, Husuion, WILLIAM JAMES..... Westmount 
a cn we vias lanl sv it des es Montague Goutrn, LEon MERCHER........ Montreal 
§ Barsour, GrEorGE H......... Charlottetown Vien, THomas, P.C........... Outremont 
2 DuTREMBLAY, PAMPHILE Reat| Montreal 
Nova Scotia— BovucHARD, TELESPHORE ; 
7 (10 Senators—2 vacancies) JDAWUEMNG eile oie ioc cectes o eieratce St. Hyacinthe 
_ Dennis, Wo11am HENRY..... Halifax Darcie, ARMAND.......-.6++> Montreal 
- Quinn, Fetix Patrick........| Bedford LesaGE, JOSEPH ARTHUR...... Quebec 
Mr LURK, WILLIAM......-.2se000- Lunenburg VAILLANCOURT, GYRILUB corre cle Lévis 
MacLennan, DONALD......... Port Hawkesbury || Nicou, JACOB...............+-- Sherbrooke 
Rosertson, WisHaRT McLaa, FERLAND, CHARLES EDOUARD.| Joliette 
BRN tote aa ty a is-ol els iaasey q's ce Bedford Doupvtis, VINCENT.......00000: Longueuil 
Kinury, JoHN JAMES.......... Lunenburg DESSUREAULT, JEAN MARIE.. Quebec 
McDonatp, Joun ALEXANDER.| Halifax BourrakbD, Paut Henrt...... Quebec 
Comeau, JosepH WILLIE....... Comeauville Gopsovut, JosrpH ADELARD....| Frelighsburg 
_ New Brunswick-(10 Senators) Ontario— 
 Bovuraqusz, THomAS JHAN...... Richibucto (24 Senators—2 vacancies) 
Corp, ARTHUR Briss: P2@.;.. -. Sackville Harpy, ARTHUR CHARLES, 
Jonzus, Grorcs Burrze, P.C..} Apohaqui LEM O's Fed cls op acer, Sat Ces Brockville 
Lrecer, ANTOINE JOSEPH....... Moncton AyteswortH, Sir ALLEN 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JosEePH.....| Bathurst Briston, P.C., K.C.M.G..... Toronto 
McLean, AtexaANpDER New....} Saint John McGuire, Wruram Henry...| Toronto 
Pirin, Freperick Wumi1AM....} Grand Falls Lacasse, GUSTAVE........+-6- Tecumseh 
Burcum1, Grorcs Percivau..} South Nelson Witson, CAIRINE REAY....... Ottawa 
Emmerson, Henry Reap.....| Dorchester Faris, [vA CAMPBELL........- Peterborough 
MOONE, J. 0. FLAYES.... 0.0200 Black’s Harbour LAMBERT, NORMAN PLATT..... Ottawa 
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7.—Representation in the Senate, by Provinces, as at Sept. 15, 1949—concluded 


Province and Province and 
Name of Senator P.O. Address Name of Senator P.O. Address 

Ontario—concluded Saskatchewan—(6 Senators) 

HaypEN, SALTER ADRIAN..... Toronto CaupER, JAMES ALEXANDER, 

Paterson, Norman McLeop..} Fort William RC Use ee moe. Regina 

Durrus, JOSEPH JAMES........ Peterborough Marcorre, ARTHUR........... Ponteix 

Euier, Witi1aM Davo, P.C...| Kitchener HORNER, Ratpu ByRon....... Blaine Lake 

Daviss, Witt1AM RUPERT..... Kingston ASELTINE, WALTER Mortry....} Rosetown 

CAMPBELL, GORDON PeEtTER....| Toronto STEVENSON, JOHN JAMES...... Regina 

TayLor, WILLIAM HoRace...:. Scotland Woop, THomas H............. Regina 

BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE..| Ottawa 

Rogesuck, ARTHUR WENT- Alberta—(6 Senators) 

WORTHS A Ie ne ccinace cea todos Toronto Bucuanan, Wittiam AsHpury| Lethbridge 
Hourtvusisez, JoserpH Raout....| Sudbury Buats, ARisvipes, 4.10. ee Edmonton 
FARQUHAR, THOMAS.......... Little Current GrrsHAW, FRED WmIAM..... Medicine Hat 
Foco, JAMES GORDON......... Ottawa Ross, Grorcr Henry........ Calgary 
FRASER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER..| Trenton Mackinnon, JAMes ANGus, 
GoLpInG, Wm1i1AM Henry....| Seaforth PACH Ti an ae SE Oe Edmonton 
GLADSTONE, Ropert Wiu1aM..| Guelph STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY....... Bruce 

Manitoba—(6 Senators) British Columbia— 
Mouuuins, Henry ALFRED..... Winnipeg (6 Senators—1 vacancy) 

Haic, JoHN THOMAS.......... Winnipeg Kine, James Horace, P.C. | Victoria 
BeavusBien, ArtHUR Lucmn...| St. Jean Baptiste Farris, JoHN WALLACE DE | 
Crerar, THomas ALEXANDER, Brque » hte salee behidere et ee Vancouver 

PiC ee re eee ee Winnipeg TURGEON, JAMES GRAY....... Vancouver 
Hownen, JoHN PowEr....... Norwood Grove McKeen, STaANLEY STewart..| Vancouver 
Davis, JOHN CASWELL.........| St. Boniface UI MEVETD mM LHOMAS saaieee sterner New Westminster 


The House of Commons.—In Sect. 37 of the British North America Act 
of 1867 it was provided that ‘“The House of Commons shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, consist of one hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two 
shall be elected for Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and 
fifteen for New Brunswick”. Further, under Sect. 51, it was enacted that, after 
the completion of the Census of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, 
the representation of the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, 
in such manner, and from such time, as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject 
to and according to certain rules set out in the original Act. 


The representation of the provinces in the Dominion Parliament as at 1867 
and the readjustments that took place with the admission of the newer provinces 
into Confederation and with each decennial census up to 1931, are outlined at 
pp. 57-59 of the 1946 Year Book. The number of representatives of each province 
elected at each of the 21 general elections since Confederation is given in Table 8. 


8.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections 


1867-1949 
1925 | 1935 
9 . 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 

Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 1926 | 1940 | 1949 

1930 | 1945 
Ontario. a. eee 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 
Quebec. 5. eo eee 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 
Nova Scotia............ 19 21 PR oh 21 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 
New Brunswick........ 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 
Manitoba saccneene heen — 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 i aly 16 
British Columbia....... et 6 6 6 6 6 i 7 13 14 16 18 
Prince Edward Island...| ... oats 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan.......... ae Ree sot an } 4 4 10{ 10 16 21 21 20 
Alberta.s es Ake Struct ete ae ee sie if 12 16 17 17 
Murkons Sec eee Apes sue oe See eee ithe 1 i 1 1 1 1 
Newfoundland.......... 7 
ML OCAIS casein 181 {| 200 | 206! 241 | 215 | 213 | 214] 221 | 235 | 245 | 245 | 262 
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. Redistribution of Parliamentary Constituencies, 1947.—After the completion of 
the 1941 Census the redistribution required -by the British North America Act 
following each decennial census was postponed. A resolution to that effect was 
presented to Parliament and forwarded to London in the form of an Address to 
His Majesty the King. His Majesty caused a Bill to be laid before the Parliameat 
of the United Kingdom for the enactment of the provisions of the resolution; this 
was duly passed through all stages by July 22, 1943. The Bill provided that “not- 
withstanding anything in the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1940, it shall 
not be necessary that the representation of the provinces in the House of Commons 
[Canadian] be readjusted, in consequence of the completion of the decennial census 
taken in the year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty-One, until the first session 
of the Parliament of Canada commencing after the cessation of hostilities between 
Canada and the German Reich, the Kingdom of Italy and the Empire of Japan’. 
During the first session of the Twentieth Parliament, the House of Commons and the 
Senate of Canada petitioned the Imperial Government, requesting an amendment 
to Section 51 of the British North America Act. As a result, that Section of the 
Act was repealed and the following substituted therefor :— 


(1) The number of members of the House of Commons shall be Two hundred and 
fifty-five and the representation of the provinces therein shall forthwith upon the 
coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of each decennial 
census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
the Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to 
the following Rules: 


(a) Subject as hereinafter provided, there shall be assigned to each of the provinces 
a number of members computed by dividing the total population of the prov- 
inces by Two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except as hereinafter in 
this section provided, the remainder if any, after the said process of division. 


If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to Rule 
One is less than Two hundred and fifty-four, additional members shall be 
assigned to the provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the com- 
putation under Rule One commencing with the province having the largest 
remainder and continuing with the other provinces in the order of the magni- 
tude of their respective remainders until the total number of members assigned 
is Two hundred and fifty-four. 


(c) Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under Rules One and Two, the number of members to be assigned to a province 
is less than the number of senators representing the said province, Rules One 
and Two shall cease to apply in respect of the said province, and there shall 
- assigned to the said province a number of members equal to the said number 
of senators. 


(d) In the event that Rules One and Two cease to apply in respect of a province 
then, for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to 
the provinces in respect of which Rules One and Two continue to apply, the 
total population of the provinces shall be reduced by the number of the popu- 
lation of the province in respect of which Rules One and Two have ceased to 
apply and the number Two hundred and fifty-four shall be reduced by the 
number of members assigned to such province pursuant to Rule Three. 

(e) Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then 
existing parliament. 


““(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by c. 41 of the Statutes of Canada, 1901, 
together with any part of Canada not comprised within a province which may 
from time to time be included therein by the Parliament of Canada for the purposes 
of representation in parliament, shall be entitled to one member.”’ 

Accordingly, by the Representation Act, 1947 (11 Geo. VI, ¢. 71) the total 
membership in the House of Commons was increased from 245 to 250 to be effective 
at the following general election. The representation of the various provinces is 
shown in Table 8. 
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Under the terms of a bill, assented to on Feb. 18, 1949, and intituled, An Act to 
approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada, provision was made 
for the Province of Newfoundland to be represented by seven members in the 
House of Commons. This brought the number of Members of Parliament up to 262. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the House of Commons are 
paid a sessional indemnity of $4,000. In addition, they receive $2,000 as an annual 
expense allowance, paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, except 
in the case of Ministers of the Crown and the Leader of the Opposition, is not 
subject to income tax. The remuneration of a Cabinet Minister_is $10,000 a 
year, the Prime Minister receiving $15,000, in addition to the sessional indemnity 
each receives as a Member of Parliament. The Leader of the Opposition also 
receives $10,000 a year in addition to his sessional indemnity. Cabinet Ministers 
are also entitled to a motor-car. allowance of $2,000. The Speakers of the Senate 
and of the House of Commons receive, besides their sessional indemnity, a salary of 
$6,000 and a motor-car allowance of $1,000 and are also entitled to $3,000 in lieu of 
residence. Parliamentary Assistants to the Ministers of the Crown, of whom there 
were 10 as at Sept. 15, 1949, receive $4,000 sessional indemnity as Members of 
Parliament, $4,000 a year as Parliamentary Assistants and the $2,000 allowed to 
all other Members of Parliament. 


9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949. 


Snealor: sp cnetc wes a. 7 are The Hon. W. Ross Macponatp, K.C. 
Clerk. ot 46 SA Ouse 375. atiad eee Lron J. Raymonp, O.B.E. 
Leader of the Opposition......... GrorGce A. Drew 


Nors.—This information, except the population of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 
Electoral Officer, Ottawa. Party affiliations are unofficial. The vote is summarized by provinces in 
Table 10, p. 107. The leaders of the political parties are indicated by asterisks(*) and Parliamentary 
Assistants by footnotes. Footnotes show changes up to the time of going to press with this part of the Year 
Book; subsequent changes will be found in Appendix IT. : 


eeeeeanauamaopPpee eee 
eon, 


Votes 
Province poe Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an re ? on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District ensus | List | Polled | Mem- ation 

1941 De 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
(7 members) 
Bonavista- 

Twillingate........ 43,912 | 24,411 | 11,209 | 9,765 |Hon. F. G. Brapury|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo....... 41,395 | 21,870 | 13,691 | 12,590 IC. W. Carrer...... St-John ste Lib. 
Grand Falls-White 
fetal a ll Prove te 44,627 | 27,592 | 14,246 | 12,301 |T. G-W. Asupourne|Twillingate.....| Lib. 

um ber- 

St. George’s....... 41,143 | 23,683 | 18,461 | 11,930 |W. R. Kenr........ Corner Brook...}|Lib. 
St. John’s Hast...... 48,811 | 27,894 | 18,170 | 9,912 |G. F. Hiaains...... St. John’s 7... Pt 
St. John’s West..... 49,788 | 29,531 | 20,291 | 10,344 |W. J. Browne...... St. John's... (BACs 
Trinity-Conception..| 52,143 | 27,458 | 14,121 | 10,929 |L. T. Smiox......... Bay Roberts. ..|Lib. 

P. E. Island— 
(4 members) 
Fn gS bree cto 19,415 | 11,078 | 9,626 | 5,079 |T.J. Kickmam...... Sounisn. cece Lib. 
Prince ish ik See tek 34,490 | 19,189 | 17,140 an oe age eae patie pi zoe ac 
; .C.5. McLure...|Charlottetown..|/P.C. 
Queens.............. 41,142 | 25,505 | 41,627 \10, 652 IJ. L. Dovetas...... Charlottetown. .|Lib. 


1 Successful candidate. 2 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Fisheries. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 

- Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
. Election, June 27, 1949—continued. ; 


t Po u- Votes 
.. Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and. Canin on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1941 List | Polled pes ation 
er! 
No. No. No. No. 
_ Nova Scotia— : 
‘ (13 members) 
Annapolis-Kings.....| 46,612 | 30,736 | 26,497 | 13,203 |A. A. ELpmRKIN.... Wolfville....... Lib. 
- Antigonish- 
~ Guysborough...... 25-0064 255307. 1142; 087 1) dy DSO Oo Ro KIB Re. es os sai Antigonish...... Lib. 
Cape Breton North 
and Victoria....... 37,656 | 22,727 | 16,748 | 9,461 |M. MacLman....... Sydney Mines...}Lib. 
Cape Breton South. .| 77,637 | 44,508 | 33,374 | 15,013 |C. Ginuis........... New Aberdeen..|C.C.F. 
Colchester-Hants...| 52,158 | 33,036 | 27,722 | 13,550 |F. T. Sranriecp....)Truro.......... BC. 
Mumberland....:... 39-476. 1 24, 275.01 19, 862 ah 19, 0041 h. C. BLACK. ..4.3 3... ATIRCYSE « cnecaonsie EAC 
- Digby-Yarmouth...| 41,887 | 26,112 | 20,716 fag ap a i i Ugh Kirk Semoun ales oe bes 
3 35 SLSINOR:. tious SUL TRAPK ered cayenne ib. 
 Halifax............. 122,656 | 90,803 [114,201 l)34’ 571 |y,H. Dickny....... Halifax... «| |Lib. 
 Inverness-Richmond| 34,864 | 20,843 | 15,775 | 10,584 |W. F. Carrouu..... Margaree Forks.| Lib. 
= Lunenburg.......... 32,942 | 22,050 | 17,109 | 8,821 |Hon. R. H. WintERs|Ottawa......... Lib. 
I ee 40,789 | 27,152 | 21,683 | 10,930 |H. B. McCutuocu...| New Glasgow. .|Lib. 
~ Queens-Shelburne...} 25,279 | 16,036 | 13,223 6,.501a| De SMITH: sa.c..cds 5 « Liverpool....... Lib. 
_ New Brunswick— 


(10 members) 


MeOnaTIOUC........<..- 22,728 | 15,361 | 12,441 | 6,197 |A. W. Sruart....... St. Andrews... .|Lib. 
Gloucester...:....... 49,913 | 26,819 | 21,362 | 14,898 jC. T. RicHarRp..... Bathurstocces.e Lib. 
Cnt he ee eee 25,817 | 13,670 | 11,854 | 5,754 |A. D. Licer .|Grandigue...... Lib. 
Northumberland 38,485 | 21,356 | 17,869 | 9,840 |G. R. McWux1am...| Newcasitle...... Lib. 
Restigouche- 
Madawaska........ 61,251 | 33,520 | 24,587 | 15,889 |B. Micwaup?....... Campbellton Lib. 
nL ee 34,348 | 22,137 | 18,485 | 9,501 |A. J. Brooks....... SUSSEXnas case ee. PC. 
Saint John-Albert...| 77,248 |. 54,124 | 38,691 | 18,702 |D. A. Ruzy........ Saint John...... Lib. 
 Victoria-Carleton...| 38,382 | 23,025 | 19,122 | 10,429 |H. H. Hazrimrp.... Hartland snc: PCs 
_ Westmorland....... 64,486 | 46,352 | 36,417 | 20,652 |E. W. Gnorce...... Upper Sackville} Lib. 
- York-Sunbury...... 44,743 | 30,359 | 25,099 | 12,158 |Hon. M. F. Greaa..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Quebec— 
(73 members) 
Argenteuil-Deux- 
Montagnes......... 39,416 | 25,359 | 20,857 | 10,500 |P. Vauors........... ae nite stom sees Lib. 
Mmrseatce.............. 47,827 | 26,204 | 22,286 | 10,267 |R. PouLin.......... St-Martin-de- 
Beauce ..s.+..,0.0's Ind. 
_ Beauharnois........ 35,487 | 24,463 | 16,900 | 11,631 |R. CaucHoNn........ Valleyfield..... Lib. 
4 er Ae ae 29,471 | 15,706 | 12,630 | 7,395 |L.-P. PicarRpD....... Quebec......... Lib. 
erthier- 
, Maskinongé........ 39,559 | 23,956 | 20,210 | 11,765 |J. LANGLoIS......... Sts. JUSUIN src. /sc.0 Lib. 
~ Bonaventure........ 39,196 | 20,425 | 17,123 | 9,802 |B. ARsENAULT...... Quebec.......<. Lib. 
_ Brome-Missisquoi...| 33,927 | 21,552 | 15,926 | 8,831 |H.-A. GossELIN..... Marmmhamccess. « Lib. 
Chambly-Rouville..| 45,698 | 45,348 | 33,955 | 20,946 |R. PrnarD......... Montreal....... Lib. 
CHAMPA... 0.5 ie. 42,666 | 25,945 | 21,266 | 11,663 |J.-I. Rocuerort....|Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine..... Lib. 
PMADICAU. .......5- 43,570 | 26,593 | 19,593 | 11,304 |D. Gourp...........JAmos.......... Lib. 
mm Charlevoix.......... 38,231 | 21,111 | 16,890 | 9,548 |A. Matrals......... SILORY Givir,- papier Lib. 
_ Ch&ateauguay-Hunt- é 
__ ingdon-Laprairie...| 37,175 | 22,105 | 17,191 | 9,986 D,-E. BuackK........ aa DT OYic corse ce © Lib. 
= Chicoutimi.......... 41,314 | 25,920 | 21,894 | 10,252 |P.-E. GaGNON...... Bagotville...... Ind. 
+ Compton-Frontenac.| 40,368 | 21,878 | 17,760 | 10,764 |J A. Buancuetre’. .|Chartierville. ..|Lib. 
a Dorchester......... 32,882 | 17,659 | 14,864 | 6,991 |L.-D. Tremazay....|St. Malachie.... Lib. 
~ Drummond- } 
fm Arthabaska........ 54,128 | 36,666 | 23,192 | 16,899 |A. CLouTiER........ Drummondville| Lib. 
“TRG Ae 48,628 | 26,515 | 22,368 | 12,567 |J.-G. L. Lanatots...|Quebec......... Lib. 
me Gatineau............ 32,898 | 19,381 | 15,148 | 9,960 |L.-J. Raymonp‘.....|Maniwaki...... Lib. 
ED 50,024 | 34,923 | 28,515 | 18,331 |Hon. A. FouRNIER . (Cinch, - eee Lib. 
 _Iles-de-la-Madeleine.| 8,940 | 4,690 | 4,394 | 2,203 C.-A.-D. CaNNON...|/Quebec......... Lib. 
 Joliette - L’Assomp- 5 
_ tion-Montcalm..... 63,462 | 40,367 | 32,936 | 18,685 |G.-E.-LaPpALME..... Jolietho:m sks weet Lib. 
Kamouraska........ 32,741 | 17,756 | 11,015 | 7,792 |E. Marguis®........ Quebec. .<...).+. Lib. 
JS) ye 39,083 | 21,969 | 18,117 | 8,701 |H.CoURTEMANCHE.. Montreal....... EC 
Lac St. Jean........ 29,131 | 15,017 | 18,173 | 7,084 |A. GAUTHIER....... St. Josep . 
Gi Alm alsccnaies Lib. 
1 Successful candidate. 2 Died Aug. 29, 1949, and his seat remained vacant at Sept. 15, 1949. 
? Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of National Defence. 4 Appointed Clerk of the House of 
Commons, Aug. 16, 1949, and his seat remained vacant at Sept. 15, 1949. 5 Appointed to Superior 


: 1 
~ Court at Quebec, Aug. 24, 1949 and his seat remained vacant at Sept. 1, 1949. 
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9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949—continued. 


Province Popu- Voters | Total | Polled 


and C on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address 
Electoral District ensus | List | Polled | Mem- 


—_eee———se eee OO | | | 


Quebec—concluded 


Lapointer. A. acca. 37,567 | 25,238 | 20,920 | 10,275 |J. Gaurummr........ Jonquiére....... 
BEVIS scene eee 35,951 | 23,324 | 19,469 | 11,752 |M. Bouraet........ IGauZON:, saesecake 
OUbIMere. seen eee 35,452 | 18,210 | 15,764 | 8,849 |Hon. H. Lapvornrs...|Ottawa.. ...... 
Matapédia-Matane..] 53,054 | 28,129 | 23,112 | 11,546 |A.-P. Céré......... Ottawas: cee 
Méganticee see 50,910 | 27,288 | 22,897 | 13,273 |J. LaAronTAINE...... Thetford Mines. 
Montmagny-L’Islet .| 33,394 | 19,434 | 13,299 | 10,004 |J. Lesaas........... Quebecor saa 
Nicolet-Yamaska...| 43,892 | 24,462 | 20,073 | 10,208 |M. Borsverr........ @Quehbec-2 oe 
Pontiac-Témis- 

CAMINTUCs +a eee 37,085 | 22,204 | 18,067 | 7,817 |J. H. Prouproor....|Fort Coulonge. . 
Rortneniaesese eee 39,769 | 23,545 | 18,689 | 10,932 |P. Gaurnimr....... Deschambault.. 
Quebec Hast........ 67,559 | 45,311 | 35,389 | 25,832 |Rt. Hon. L.-S. St. 

LAURENT*......... Ottawarye.. seen 
Quebec South....... 43,725 | 34,358 | 26,568 | 19,383 |Hon. C. G. Powsr..|Quebec......... 
Quebec West........ 49,577 | 30,492 | 23,047 | 12,391 |C. Parenr.......... @uebects ante 
Quebec-Montmor- 

CNCVs ene 47,844 | 33,369 | 26,033 | 16,829 |W. LaCrorx......... Quebec......... 

Richelieu-Verchéres| 34,444 | 24,060 | 19,365 | 12,795 |G. CouRNoYER..... Sorel2.. Secs: 
Richmond-Wolfe....} 46,437 | 26,181 | 20,230 | 13,621 |E.-O. Grncras..... Marbleton...... 
IR TMOUSkajes eee eee 51,360 | 30,014 | 24,375 | 11,708 |G. Bruzrun?......... Rimouski...... 
IRODeRValersmc seen ae Sil |) WO ne | Waals. || ISOS Biot, IDOI, on 5 Roberval....... 
St. Hyacinthe-Bagot| 47,899 | 30,491 | 16,953 | 14,702 |J. FonraInn........ St. Hyacinthe.. 
St. Jean-Iberville- . 

Napierville........ 37,000) | 205241) eld) S23 elo SoSnVAE Orne aan St Jean nee 

St. Maurice-Lafléche| 51,804 | 35,326 | 28,123 | 13,898 |J.-A. RicHaRD...... See 

allot eenare 
Haguena yee. eee ee 28,856 | 16,262 | 12,782 | 6,110 |/L. Brisson......... La Malbaie..... 
Shefiordijay. ..aeeere 42,844 | 27,845 | 22,074 | 12,970 |M. Borvin.......... Granby ene 
Sherbrooke! ... ....- 42,466 | 31,770 | 24,813 | 12,116 }M. Gineurs........ Sherbrooke..... 
Stansteadieernceeer 31,992 | 21,725 | 16,902 7,735 |L.-E. RorerGs..... Rock Island.... : 
Témiscouata........ 49,965 | 26,621 | 16,799 | 11,648 |J.-F. Pounror....... Riviére-du-Loup| Lib. 
Terrebonne......... 47,454 | 35,741 | 27,702 | 18,304 |L. Berrranp....... Ste. Thérése....|Lib. 
Three-Rivers....... 52,061 | 31,633 | 25,883 | 10,015 |L. Baucer.......... Trois-Riviéres..|P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges} 22,498 | 14,887 | 11,404 7,622 |L.-R. Braupoin....|Hudson......... i 
Villeneuve.......... 49,235 | 33,127 | 26,128 | 13,623 |A. Dumas.......... Malartic........ 
Island of Montreal 

and Ile Jesus— 

Cartier santas ee eee 63,167 | 37,182 | 23,213 | 11,998 |M. Hanrr.......... Montreal....... 

Hochelaga......... 66,368 | 40,507 | 26,622 | 17,642 |R. Eupms.......... Montreal....... 

Jacques-Cartier....} 41,759 | 34,734 | 25,359 | 15,298 |. Marier3......... Pointe Claire... 

Lafontainessaseetee 57,515 | 36,886 | 25,162 | 12,883 |J.-G. Rarenur...... Montreal. 23225 

auiniersn sane 54,142 | 35,316 | 21,348 | 15,578 |Hon. E. Bertranp‘.|Outremont..... 

Laval sere oe ee 50,302 | 40,464 | 28,564 | 18,202 |L. Demers......... St. Laurent..... 

Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont. eee: 65,714 | 45,525 | 30,941 | 20,522 |S. Fournier....... Montreal....... 
Meércierss23n5. see 50,735 | 39,930 | 26,735 | 17,041 |Hon. J. Jean3....... Point aux 

Trembles...... 

Mount Royal.......} 48,963 | 50,540 | 34,521 | 21,653 |A. A. Macnaueuron|Montreal....... 

Notre-Dame-de- 

Gricewamet eter 57,485 | 43,291 | 31,445 | 19,499 |F. P. Wurrman..... Montreal....... 
Outremont-St. Jean| 54,492 | 35,555 | 21,615 | 16,215 |Hon. G. E. Rrnrret|Ottawa......... 
Papiwean..*. oe. 45,958 | 37,182 | 26,627 | 12,611 |C. Hounsg.......... Montreal....... 
StvAnnke {ee 48,929 | 29,204 | 20,456 | 14,528 |T. P. Heatry........ Montreal....... 
St. Antoine- 

Westmount....... 61,291 | 46,570 | 33,138 | 21,399 |Hon. D.C. Annorr..|Ottawa......... 
St. Denis swesee 68,398 | 45,678 | 29,555 | 18,866 |A. Denis........... Montreal....... 
Stiwilenryi coset een 59,679 | 37,583 | 25,504 | 16,313 |J.-A. BonNmR...... Montreal....... 
St ameseen anaes 68,082 | 49,862 | 29,274 | 18,705 |R. Beaupry........|Montreal....... 
St. Laurent-St. 

Georges: 2 eee 49,015 | 37,545 | 22,445 | 15,104 |Hon. B. Craxton...|Ottawa......... 
tes Marios. 2s seen 56,109 | 35,657 | 22,042 | 13,773 |Hon. G. Faureux...|Montreal....... 
Verdun-La Salle....} 70,328 | 50,789 | 36,186 | 24,902 |P.-E. Céré®......... Merdunten see 

1 Successful candidate. 2 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Finance. 3 Appointed 
to Superior Court at Montreal, Aug. 24, 1949, and his seat remained vacant at Sept. 15, 1949. 4 


p- 
pointed to Court of King’s Bench at Montreal, Aug. 24, 1949, and his seat remained vacant at Sept. 15, 1949. 
° Parlimentary Assistant to the Minister of Labour. 
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- 9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
i Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949—continued. 


; Paha. Votes | 
Province ieicon Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Census on Votes by Name of Member | P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 

1941 bert 
: No. No. No. No. 
_ Ontario— 
{ (83 members) 
Algoma East........ 27,182 | 16,250 | 11,376 | 6,142 |Hon. L. B. Pearson|Ottawa......... Lib. 
’ Algoma West....... 40,777 | 27,028 | 20,094 | 10,127 |G. EH. Nrxon........ Sault Ste. Marie} Lib. 
PSTARGOT 28 \s oe cic.e os 40,071 | 30,467 | 23,651 | 12,565 |Hon. W. R. Mac- 
DONALD iteiccs 6 Brantford...... Lib 
Brant-Wentworth...| 28,138 | 20,844 | 15,782 | 6,693 |J. A, CHARLTON..... SvISM Cate 
Me rTCOp ees 2 fic sibteacs 29,253 | 18,321 | 15,084 | 7,517 |D. B. Buum......... Ripleyieenc ance Lib 
RG AEISFON sais 0 oda ores 53,568 | 42,294 | 34,550 | 18,033 |G. A. Drew*....... Ottawa: 
OGhTANC. .. 0.65010: 33,197 | 18,632 | 13,612 | 6,352 |J. A. BRADETTE..... Cochrane....... Lib 
- Dufferin-Simcoe....| 28,940 | 20,052 | 13,483 | 7,639 |Hon. W. E. Rows...| Newton 
Robinson...... Puce 
WD IEHAM, .vs.ccaees 95,215 | 18,155 | 14,911 | 6,907 |J. M. Jamms......... Bowmanville. ..|Lib. 
tes Fou area hice 46,150 | 32,291 | 21,314 | 10,265 |C. D. Covu........ Straffordville...}P.C. 
ssex HMast...02...+- 53,457 | 41,393 | 32,086 | 16,709 |Hon. P. Marrin.... Ottawaiss sss Lib. 
Phissex couth........ 37,753 | 25,455 | 19,713 | 10,427 |S. M. Cuark........ Harrow.......- Lib. 
Essex West.........- 82,146 | 53,986 | 36,007 | 15,620 |D. F. Brown....... Windsor........ Lib. 
Fort William........ 40,578 | 26,739 | 21,046 | 9,569 |D. McIvor......... Fort William...|Lib. 
Frontenac-Addington| 27,496 | 19,320 | 15,096 | 7,724 |W. R. AvLesworTH. Cataraqui...... J EXO 
Glengarry........... 18,732 | 10,586 | 8,748 | 4,809 |W. J. Masor........ Green Valley...|Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas...| 32,199 | 21,244 | 14,156 | 8,450 |A. C. CassenmaNn...|Prescott........ Pic: 
Grey-Bruce........ -| 34,830 | 22,691 | 17,810 | 10,508 |W. E. Harris?...... Markdale....... Lib 
Grey North.........| 34,757 | 23,711 | 18,982 | 9,949 |C. E. Bennerr..... Meaford........ Lib 
Haldimand......... 91,854 | 14,401 | 11,621 | 5,414 |A. BE. Carnerwoop.|Hagersville..... Pic; 
ERO GONG «033. sos es 28,515 | 23,953 | 19,626 | 9,546 |H. CumavEr........ Burlington...... Lib. 
Hamilton East...... 68,779 | 48,666 | 35,707 | 14,035 |T. M. Ross......... Hamilton....... Lib 
eae West...... 59,358 | 40,982 | 28,645 | 12,324 |Hon. C. Grason....|Ottawa.......-- lib 
astings- 

Peterborough...... 26,894 | 15,693 | 12,065 | 6,578 |G. S. WHITE........ Madoe.......«.+ PC: 
Hastings South..... 43,580 | 31,109 | 25,489 | 13,099 |F. S. Founwen..... Belleville....... Lib. 
Huron North....... 25,524 | 17,074 | 14,046 | 6,986 |L. E. CARDIFF...... Brussels........ P.C. 
Huron-Perth........ 95,636 | 17,241 | 14,355 | 7,000 |A. Y. McLumay...... Seaforth........ Lib. 
Kenora-Rainy River| 47,743 | 27,784 | 20,381 | 11,297 |W. M. BentpicKson. Kenora saeasine Lib.-Lab 
RCN GMAE nies ealones 53,474 | 35,920 | 28,610 | 14,903 |B. Hurrman........ Blenheim....... Lib. 
Kingston City...... 33,306 | 23,787 | 18,877 | 10,045 |W. J. Henprson...| Kingston....... Lib. 
Lambton-Kent...... 34,909 | 22,799 | 18,014 | 9,674 |H. A. MacKewzin.. Watford........ Lib. 
Lambton West...... 35,762 | 28,578 | 20,931 | 9,730 |J. W. MurpPHY...... Camlachie...... jeCh. 
Nanaricne. cuit << ods 33,143 | 22,598 | 18,393 | 10,921 |W. G. Buarr........ Porthos sccrses PIC: 
LUGS Ee erie 36,042 | 24,243 | 20,225 | 10,080 |G. T. Funrorp..... Brockville...... Lib. 
[Ther oe er 65,066 | 49,952 | 38,395 | 17,316 |H. P. CavmRs...... St. Catharines. .| Lib. 
OWL ONnis boats oe es 64,833 | 50,495 | 36,295 | 16,401 |A. JEFFERY......... leondonteecase Lib. 
Middlesex East..... 37,362 | 30,041 | 21,568 | 9,258 }H. O. Wuirs........ Glanworth P.C. 
Middlesex West..... 94,971 | 16,529 | 18,290 | 7,938 |R. McCussin’...... Strathroy...... Lib. 
INTDISSING’. < ccccee > 3 47,042 | 28,104 | 21,838 | 11,061 |J. R. GARLAND..... North Bay..... Lib 
INGrtolike sass s0te 35,611 | 23,307 | 17,743 | 9,280 |R. E. ANDERSON.... Waterford...... Lib 
Northumberland....| 30,786 | 21,210 | 18,019 | 9,374 |F. G, Roszrtson...|Cobourg........ Lib 
MER ELO Le cc a.aaiacre es 57,425 | 42,198 | 32,813 | 13,412 |W. C. THoMSON..... Pickering....... Lib 
Ottawa East........ 54,527 | 37,733 | 30,223 | 20,895 |J. T. RicHARD...... Ottawa waaserre: Lib 
Ottawa West........ 76,607 | 52,630 | 42,517 | 24,295 |G. J. McIvrairHt... Ottawatseeee-* Lib 
Onin ce ene 50,974 | 34,524 | 26,281 | 12,481 |A. C. Murray...... Woodstock..... Lib 
Parry Sound- : 

Muskoka. ....:.3.-+% 51,052 | 31,674 | 24,182 | 11,636 |W. K. McDona Lp... Sundridge...... Lib 
2a), o ROE ee 31,539 | 28,993 | 21,576 | 10,554 |G. GRAYDON....... Brampton...... 

[2 One oes 42,276 | 29,022 | 22,421 | 10,901 J. Ne CORRYicarecis ever At WOOGIE terete Lib 
Peterborough West..| 40,240 | 31,475 | 24,686 | 10,981 G. K. FRASER...... Lakefield........ Pi@s 
Port Arthur......... 50,833 | 34,716 | 25,065 | 12,646 | Rt. Hon. C. D h 

ETO Wis con cel. aiele Ottawa noses Libs” 
RELOSCObLs.cs sce res 25,261 | 13,883 | 11,569 | 5,380 |R. BRuNEAU....... Hawkesbury. . .|Ind.-Lib. 
Prince Edward- 

sree uh cl ho chess 98,134 | 19,183 | 14,362 | 7,485 |G. J. TusrIn....... Napanee........ P.C. 
Renfrew North..... 29,876 | 20,592 | 16,623 8,358 |R. M. WARREN..... Bganville....... Lib. 
Renfrew South...... 96,874 | 17,907 | 14,942 | 7,909 |Hon. J. J. McCann.|Ottawa......... Lib. 
PEMISSOM ion. nce ees 35,266 | 25,699 | 20,366 | 12,635 |J.O. Gour......... Casselman...... Lib. 
Simcoe East........ 41,892 | 26,410 | 20,675 | 10,030 |W. A. Rosinson.... Midland........ Lib. 
Simcoe North...... 28,573 | 20,634 | 15,408 7,658 \J. H. FERGUSON.... Collingwood... .1P.C. 

1 Successful candidate. 2 Parliamentary Assistant to the Prime Minister. 3Parliamentary 
cea to the Minister of Agriculture. i Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Trade and 
ommerce. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


—-——— 
9.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled 


Members of the House of Commons, 


Election, June 27, 1949—continued. 


1 Successful candidate. 
’ Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Mines and Resources. 


» Names and Addresses of 
as Elected at the Twenty-First General 


: Popu- Votes 
Province lation, | V°ters | Total | Polled Party 
and Census otes by Name of Member | P.O. Address | Affili- 
Electoral District 1941 List | Polled a ation 
erl 
No. No. No. No. 

Ontario—concluded 
Stormonusaece ee 40,905 | 26,377 | 21,136 | 12,639 |Hon. L. Cuevrrer..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Site nays Mie Be dea. 68,548 | 46,469 | 35,779 | 15,636 |J. L. Gaurumnr..... Sudbury. sesso. Lib. 
Timiskaming....... 50,153 | 26,678 | 21,209 | 8,528 |W. Lirmn.......... Kirkland Lake.|Lib. 
im ming See ee. 47,928 | 24,961 | 18,868 | 7,949 |K. A. Eyre........ imimins,,.a0s Lib. 
ViGtoniaes. sats en. 40,922 | 27,753 | 21,934 | 11,061 IC. W. Hopason Haliburton..... PCy 
Waterloo North..... 60,039 | 46,260 | 32,327 | 17,715 |L. O. Brerruaurt...|Kitchener...... Lib. 
Waterloo South..... 38,681 | 29,179 | 22,781 | 8,740 |K. Homurn........ TEStons Myseah PLC; 
Wellandur cose: ce , 836 | 68,304 | 50,736 | 23,734 |Hon. H. Mitcueuy..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
Wellington North...} 23,605 | 15,405 | 12,648 6,056 |A. DarRocu........ Clifford... os.ca- Lib. 
Wellington South....} 38,441 | 27,415 | 21,990 | 10,344 1H. A. Hosxina..... Guelph. ccsc. - Lib. 
Wentworth.......... 67,070 | 60,988 | 43,470 | 16,443 |F. BE. Lennarp..... Dindas: 3.8 P.C. 
York Hastoc: eessen 79,567 | 80,689 | 57,732 | 22,370 |R. H. McGrecor...|Toronto........ PC. 
York iNorthinden. cus 57,269 | 53,823 | 39,486 | 18,964 IJ. BE. Smrru......... Richmond Hill. |Lib. 
York Southserenee 72,427 | 59,110 | 41,852 | 15,297 |J. W. Nosewortuy.|Toronto........ C.G.EF 
York West. s..<..<<% 74,829 | 67,470 | 50,801 | 19,185 |R. ApAMSson........ Porti@redith «= RiGs 
City of Toronto— 

Broadview......... 59,454 | 41,731 | 28,080 | 10,507 |T. L. Cuurcn...... Toronto; :. cis PC: 
Danforth 3.5. fens 44,212 | 31,991 | 23,774 | 9,960 |J. H. Harris....... Toronto: iain PG: 
Davenport sae-eee 58,685 | 42,219 | 29,495 | 11,431 |P. T. Hettyer..... LPOLOn tone oseen Lib. 
AUGUMULGI eee oe eee 72,953 | 53,310 | 40,888 | 19,823 |D. M. Fuemine Rorontozenuee Pics 
Greenwood........ 58,346 | 40,806 | 29,759 | 10,454 |J. E. McMmurn®.....|Toronto........ Ge 
HighcPark ...c: Sar 55,656 | 41,604 | 30,962 | 12,216 |A. J.P. Cameron...|Toronto........ Lib. 
Parke fs oe irtece 54,123 | 41,239 | 29,540 | 12,876 |J. HunTER......... Morontos .o0ehe Lib. 
Rosedale... snes 53,404 | 40,395 | 27,533 | 10,835 |C. Henry.......... Morontoisemeees Lib. 
Sco eles ae ayer 62,050 | 52,273 | 34,063 | 14,000 IJ. H. Roonny...... orontoy.. ante Lib. 
SPACINAE sok eee 86,431 | 59,133 | 39,768 | 23,652 |D. A. Crow........ oronto- sea Lib. 
ALTING ive pence 62,143 | 41,338 | 30,340 | 10,389 |L. ConacHER....... Torontowscnteee Lib. 
Manitoba— 
(16 members) 
Brandonitncs os sce 41,725 | 27,489 | 20,519 | 11,263 |J. E. Marrnews....|Brandon........ Lib. 
Chirchitl ss.-ereer. 39,042 | 20,736 | 15,110 6,847 |G. D. WEAVER...... Flin Flon....... Lib. 
Dauphinise. cee 43,585 | 22,917 | 17,698 | 7,989 |W. J. Warp......... Dauphin’ ves Lib. 
Lisgare ects ae 46,833 | 24,209 | 16,464 | 9,190 |}H. W. Winxuer....|Morden......... Lib. 
Marquette.......... 40,165 | 22,517 | 17,222 | 10,144 |Hon.S. S. Garson..|Ottawa......... Lib. 
NOrQuayt.c. i... snes 42,445 | 20,501 | 14,126 | 8,430 |R.J. Woon......... Reulon ests rt Lib. 
Portage-Neepawa...| 43,286 | 24,592 | 18,400 | 9,202 |W. G. Wrrr........ Carmantgesce. Lib. 
Provencher......... 38,169 | 17,057 | 10,940 | 6,834 |R. Jurras.......... Letellier. dc. : Lib. 
St. Boniface......... 37,686 | 26,306 | 18,993 | 10,766 |F. Viau............ Winnipeg....... Lib. 
Selkirikes....c. otek 45,765 | 30,248 | 21,754 7,819 |W. Brycer.......... Selkirk...se.ane- C.CsE: 
Souris pio... acer 27,240 | 16,061 | 12,757 | 6,144 IJ. A. Ross.......... Melita.:..08ee - Jen Op 
Springfield see 44,918 | 25,514 | 17,442 | 8,253 |J. S. Sinworr....... Beauséjour Lib. 
Winnipeg North..... 66,239 | 45,114 | 82,175 | 12,432 |A. Srewarr........ Winnipeg....... C.C.F 
Winnipeg North 
Centrett... an eee 64,210 | 44,078 | 28,977 | 15,389 |S. H. Knowtzs..... Winnipeg....... C.C.F. 
Winnipeg South..... 54,734 | 45,163 | 34,230 | 16,235 |L. A. Muron’....... Winnipeg....... Lib. 
Winnipeg South 
CONES EN aeons 58,702 | 39,380 | 27,272 | 14,747 |R. Maysanx4....... Hort Garryo.as Lib. 
Saskatchewan— 
(20 members) 
Assinibois....4..6208 44,355 | 22,042 | 18,511 | 8,442 |H. R. Araus....... Kayville...:... C.C.E: 
Humboldt.......0: 48,066 | 22,389 | 16,546 | 8,123 |J. I. Hertanp...... ING GAT ers eater Lib. 

« Kandersley 2. saee 41,068 | 19,980 | 16,775 | 7,802 |F. H. Larson...... Madison, aad Lib. 
Lake Centre........ 42,993 | 21,471 | 18,273 | 8,845 lJ. G. DrerennaxeR.| Prince Albert...|/P.C. 
Mackenzie.......... 45,797 | 21,572 | 16,525 | 7,564 1G. M. Ferrm...... Invermay...... Lib. 
Maple Creek........ 43,414 | 21,284 | 17,673 8,217.11. W. StupEr...:... Lac Pelletier Lib. 
Meadow Lake....... 41,458 | 16,867 | 12,957 | 7,081 |J. H. Harrison..... Medstead....... Lib. 
Moors t. .. -. veut 46,488 | 23,619 | 16,620 | 7,208 |P. E. Wricur...... Tisdale... ice C.C:F. 
Melvalley. 5. eee 42,687 | 22,221 | 19,092 | 11,120 |Rt. Hon. J. G. ; 

GARDINER......... Ottawayceaeee Lib. 
Moose Jaw.......... 42,349 | 26,302 | 20,911 | 10,034 |W. R. Tuatcuer...|Moose Jaw...... C.C.F 


2 Died Aug. 21, 1949, and his seat remained vacant at Sept. 15, 1949. 


Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


4 Parliamentary Assistant to the 
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- 9,—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Twenty-First General 
Election, June 27, 1949—concluded. 


Province ee 


4 and 
é Electoral District 1941 


No. 
Saskatchewan— 
concluded 
~ Moose Mountain.....| 41,414 
= Prince Albert....... 46,969 
me Qu Appelle......... >| 42,706 
Regina HEAT SES crv oeteiors 58, 245 
~ Rosetown-Biggar....| 40,964 
mm Rosthern..........- 42,809 
me Saskatoon.........- 47,609 
Swift Current....... 42,601 
The Battlefords.....| 44,382 
4 BOTELON Nec ss oe si 49,578 
* 
 Alberta— 
Fd (17 members) 
MPA CACIS. 0... c20ce cases 26,308 
b Athabaska........-. 52,689 
_ Battle River........ 40,455 
; BOW RIVED... .2 ccs 45,369 
m Calgary Hast....... 47,727 
b Calgary West....... 43,744 
Me CWAMTOSC.... 2+. +s00s 43,104 
Edmonton East..... 53, 766 
Edmonton West.....| 48,300 
Jasper-Edson........ 58,947 
Lethbridge......... 47,636 
Macleod’. 22. vaccse+s 43,059 
Medicine Hat....... 41,673 
Peace River... ... 52,427 
Sie OS gees 46, 903 
Vegreville.......... 48,546 
Wetaskiwin......... 55,516 
; British Columbia— 
e (18 members) 
 Burnaby-Richmond.} 53,587 
Me ATIbOO,............ 23, 875 
; Coast-Capilano...... 37,614 
s Comox-Alberni...... 37,592 
. Fraser Valley....... 40, 533 
mr Kamloops........... 36, 936 
Kootenay East.. 25,559 
- Kootenay West..... 40,088 
NG ho ee 57,689 
New Westminster 48,999 
; BCOGIA ices cs ote sé. 29,612 
__ Vancouver--Burrard.| 56,736 
_ Vancouver Centre...| 57,656 
_ Vancouver East..... 58, 238 
4 Vancouver-Quadra.. .| 55,944 
___ Vancouver South....| 47,642 
Me Victoria............ 57,687 
fs viii: rn 51, 874 
Yukon and Part of 
Northwest 
Territories— 
2 (1 member) 
_  Yukon-Mackenzie 
ERSTE tS Pah 8 Noosa 5:2 12,117 
2 
¥ 1 Successful candidate. 


34311—8 


Voters 


Census, {i5t 


No. 


24,116 
23,797 
23, 430 
41,445 
20,390 
18, 623 
36,171 
20,494 
21,565 
25, 108 


13,409 
24,703 
20,547 
26,854 
39,296 
38,231 
22,420 
47,473 
46,165 
30,183 
27,184 
23,330 
25,063 
28, 550 
28,399 
21,045 
29,426 


51,125 
19,054 
37,434 
29, 649 
33,341 
26,035 
17, 842 
24,412 
50, 620 
46,107 


15,167 
46,722 
39,201 
50,146 
49 , 439 
48,398 
47,255 
41,835 


9,064 


Total 
Votes 
Polled 


No. 


20,170 
18,614 
20, 270 
33,647 
16,802 
12,003 
27,844 
16,218 
16,784 
19, 236 


10, 142 
16,794 
14,124 
18,241 
27,133 
27,054 
15,812 
30,770 
31, 416 
20,182 
19,079 
16, 648 
18,619 
20,121 
19,482 
16,096 
19,509 


33, 248 
13, 298 
26,4382 
19,322 
22, 854 
19, 295 
13, 822 
18, 249 
36, 689 
33,027 


10,107 
30,671 
24,509 
30, 238 
33,530 
33,212 
34, 760 
31,522 


6, 823 


Votes 
Polled 

by Name of Member | P.O. Address 
Mem- 

ber! 

No. 

QT |e av OMITE Ay veto ele > Storthoaks..... 
8,916 |F. H. Hewme....... Prince Albert 
9,017 |A. E. Dewar....... Indian Head 
14,356 |E. A. ene: [WROgiNa fies asics 
8,793 |M. J. Corpwetu*,,..|Ottawa......... 
7,398 |W. A. BoucHER TOCSY. Sele ch seats 
11,755 |R. R. Knieut...... Saskatoon...... 
7,595 |H. B. Wurrssips....|Sceptre......... 
8.084 [AS J IBATHRS, «0 sores Baljennie....... 
8,706 |A. C, StewaRT..... Yorkton........ 
5,897 |V. QUELCH......... Morrin:.. << aise 
7,566 |J. M. DECHENE..... Bonnyville..... 
TaOOo ee GALE aleve sia'ste se eieve Vermilion...... 
8,537 |C. E. JoHNSTON..... Calgary........ 
9,641 |D. S. Harxnsss..../Calgary........ 
11,457 |A. L. Smirg........ Calgary........ 
7,364 |H. H. W. Beyersremn|Camrose....... 
10,922 |A. F. Macponatp...|/Edmonton...... 
14,333 |G. PRUDHAM....... Edmonton...... 
7,287 |J. W. WELROURN....|/Edmonton...... 
8,880 |J. H. Buackmore...|Cardston....... 
7,411 |E. G. HANSELL..... WAILGAT sre ve aseles 
10,068 |W. D. Wruin....... Medicine Hat. 
TTDI Ce Bit LOW otal ste ae Ottawas...024-- 
10,559 |F. D. SHaw........ Ennistaileesos.:... 
8.872 J. WECORB. «i c0 621 Vegreville...... 
6,784 |R. THOMAS,........ IMarrorecc.cme cs 
12,848 |T. H. Goopk....... Burnaby........ 
7,330 |G. M. MurRay..... Fort St. John 
15,318 |J. SuncnAtR2......... Hollyburn...... 
11,397 |J. L. GrBson........ Vancouver...... 
12,587 |G. CruicksHaNnkK...|Matsqul........ 
7,690 |H. D. Furton...... Kamloops...... 
Heo46 (YRNM oe oc ss scones Kimberley..... 
9,794 |}H. W. Herripes....| Nakusp......... 
17,507 |G. R. PEARKES..... Victoria =. csc. 
TS R904 | RIDE crys tose ater New West- 

MINSCET Ac 2 si<010 

5,847 |E. T. AppLEwHatTe..|Prince Rupert. . 
10,967 |J. L. Msc Deters .|Vancouver...... 
10,269 |R. O. Campney.....| Vancouver 
14,056 |A. MacInnis....... Vancouver...... 
16,658 |H. C. GREEN....... Vancouver...... 
13% OS2AVATIUAING the cccesis es Vancouver...... 
19,324 |Hon. R. W. Mayurw|Ottawa......... 
135222" |O} Te JONESS 7. ec). Kelowna. oni. s-: 
3,284 |J. A. SIMMONS...... Whitehorse..... 


2 Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Finance. 


pointed to Senate Sept. 7, 1949, and his seat remained vacant at Sept. 15, 1949. 


Lib. 
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The Opposition.—The Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions 
based on the British Parliamentary System. Like many other institutions such 
as that of the premiership, for instance, it takes its place with the many unwritten 
arrangements, tested by time, that have been accepted and become firmly established. 


The choice of the Canadian electorate not only determines who shall govern 
Canada but, by deciding which party receives the second largest number of seats 
in the House of Commons, it settles which of the major parties becomes the Official 
Opposition. The function of the Leader of the Opposition is to offer intelligent 
and constructive criticism of the government of the day. 


When criticism by the Opposition becomes sufficiently effective it can overthrow 
the existing government and the Leader of the Opposition might then, as a result 
of the ensuing election, find himself the Prime Minister. 


Although the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the 
British North America Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in Canada in 
1927. The Senate and House of Commons Act of that year provided for an annual 
salary to be paid to the Leader of the Opposition in addition to his indemnity as a 
Member of the House. (See p. 100.) 


The Franchise.—Legislation concerning the right to vote at Dominion 
elections is outlined at pp. 72-73 of the 1947 Year Book. 


The present franchise laws are contained in the Dominion Elections Act, 1938 
(2 Geo. VI, c. 46, as amended by 6 Geo. VI, c. 26 and 12 Geo. VI, ¢. 46). The 
franchise is conferred upon all British subjects, men and women, who have attained 
the age of 21 years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months 
prior to polling day at a Dominion election, and ordinarily resident in the electoral 
district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering such election. Classes of persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 
(2) The returning officer for each electoral district; 


(3) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the com- 
mission of any offence; 


(4) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reservation who did not serve in the First 
or Second World Wars; 


(5) Persons restrained of their liberty or management of their property by reason of 
mental disease; 


(6) Eskimos, whether born in Canada or elsewhere; 


(7) Doukhobors, residing in the Province of British Columbia, whether born in Canads 
or elsewhere; 


(8) Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for 
corrupt and illegal practices. 


The Act to amend the Dominion Elections Act, passed on June 15, 1948, 
removed the provisions previously in effect which disqualified Japanese or other 
persons by reason of race from voting at Dominion elections, also inmates of institu- 
tions maintained by any government or municipality for the housing of the poor. 


Regulations, known as the Canadian Defence Service Voting Regulations, were 
drawn up and promulgated in 1948 prescribing voting procedure for personnel of the 
Permanent Force of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The regulations provide 
that these voters cast their ballots for candidates in the constituency in which they 
last resided prior to enlistment. 
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10.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the General Elections of 1935, 1940, 
1945 and 1949 


Norts.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 will be found at 
oe of the 1926 Year Book; those for 1926 at p. 66 of the 1945 edition and those for 1930 at p. 94 of the 1948-49 
edition. 


in vinice Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 

or Territory 1935 1940 1945 1949 1935 1940 1945 1949 

No No No No. No No No No 
‘Newfoundland..... phe e. “3 182, 439 Ay ne pbs 105,189 
Pp. E. Island....... 53,284 | 55,339] 54,794 | 55,772 || 61,6411] 62,9431] 63,8073] 68,3931 
Nova Scotia...... 304,313 | 335,990 | 362,754 | 373,585 |) 275,5232| 283,4282) 312,9542| 338,9272 
New Brunswick...| 229,266 | 251,986 | 262,261 | 286,723 || 177,485 | 174,734 | 204,273 | £25,877 
Bipbec............ 1,575,159 | 1,799,942 | 1,956,225 |2,176,913 || 1,162,862 | 1,189,489 | 1,433,591 |1, 610,513 
Ontario..........- 2:174.188 | 2,340,344 | 2,457,937 |2,718, 118 |] 1,608,244 | 1,625,439 | 1,831,806 |2,042,294 
Manitoba......... 377,733 | 425,066 | 433,921 | 451,882 || 284,589 | 320,860 | 327,794 | 324,079 
Saskatchewan..... 451,386 | 481,931 | 445,601 | 472,586 || 347,536 | 373,376 | 379,539 | 375,471 
Alberta........... 368,956 | 423,609 | 430,430 | 492,228 || 241,107 | 272,418 | 315,863 | 341,222 
British Columbia..| 382,117 | 472,584 | 545,077 | 673,782 || 292,423 | 368,103 | 433,402 | 464,785 
AD 1,805 2,097 3,445 9,064 1, 265 1,741 2,164 6, 823 
Totals........ 5,918,207 | 6,588,888 | 6,952,445 |7,893,392 || 4,452,675 | 4,672,531 | 5,305,193 [5,903,573 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1945, 
24,540 voters on the list cast 38,812 votes. 2 Each voter in the double-member constituency of 
Halifax, N.S., had two votes; in 1945, 85,262 voters on the list cast 105,618 votes. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North 
America Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and 


organization of a general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of 


any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under 
this provision the Parliament of Canada has established the Supreme Court of 


_ Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court (first established in 1875 by 38 
Vict., c. 11, and now governed by the Supreme Court Act, R.S.C. 1927, c¢. 35) 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Canada, and six puisne 


judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges are appointed by the Governor 


in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but are removable by the 
Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. They cease 
to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and 


exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 


eases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 


to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or House of 


Commons on private bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the 
Senate or House of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final 
resort in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in con- 


_ troversy exceeds the sum of $2,000. Where the amount in controversy does not 


exceed $2,000 an appeal may be brought with leave of the highest court of final 
resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the Supreme Court of 


Canada may, in special cases, grant leave to appeal. Appeals in criminal cases 
- are regulated by Sects. 1023 and 1025 of the Criminal Code. Appeals from Dominion 


courts are regulated by the statutes establishing such courts. 
34311—84 
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The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases is final and 
conclusive but in civil cases a further appeal may be taken to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council with leave of the Privy Council. 


Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 
1875 as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but it is now a separate court and is 
governed by the Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 34). The Court consists of 
a president and four puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. 
The president and the puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be 
removed by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 
They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. One of the puisne 
judges is the Chief Commissioner of the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 
Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada for which sittings may 
be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where claims 
are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (R.8.C. 
1927, c. 158). Before proceedings can be taken against the Crown a fiat from the 
Governor General must be obtained. 


An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also 
lies with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy 
does not exceed $500. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. Admir- 
alty jurisdiction was first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., 
c. 29) and the admiralty jurisdiction is now governed by the Admiralty Act 
(24-25 Geo. V, c. 31). Under this statute the Exchequer Court is continued as a 
Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, 
Canada is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty 
is appointed for each district and he exercises admiralty jurisdiction within his 
district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer 
Court Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in 
admiralty either to the Exchequer Court or directly to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. ; 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 170) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of 
record; by the Transport Act, 1938 (2 Geo. VI, ec. 53), the name was changed to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction 
with respect to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction 
to vary any order of the Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme 
Court of Canada upon a question of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of para. 21 of Sect. 91 of the British North America 
Act, Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy 
and insolvency. By the Bankruptcy Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 11) the superior courts 
of the provinces are constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the trial courts and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts 
of the provinces. 
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Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.—Under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
-ment Act, 1943 (7 and 8 Geo. VI, c. 26), the county or district courts of the provinces 
are established as courts for the purposes of this Act and the appeal courts of the 
_ provinces are given appellate jurisdiction. 


‘Provincial Judiciaries 

Express provisions of the British North America Act govern, to some extent, 
‘the provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province 
“may exclusively make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province 
“including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, 
_ both of civil and crimina: jurisdiction. . Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General 
shall appoint the judges of the Superior, District and County Courts in each province, 
except those of the Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 
; 100 provides that the salaries, allowances and pensions of judges of the Superior, 
‘District and County Courts (except the Courts of Probate in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the Parliament of Canada, and 
these are set out in the Judges Act, 1946 (10 Geo. VI, c. 56). Under Sect. 99 the 
judges of the Superior Courts hold office during good behaviour, but are removable 
“by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of District and County Court judges is fixed by Sect. 33 of the 
Judges Act, 1946, as being during good behaviour and their residence within the 
county or union of counties for which the Court is established. 


Newfoundland.—Supreme Court [Consolidated Statutes (Third Series) c. 83].— 
The Supreme Court of Newfoundland consists of a chief justice aad two other 
judges, appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Court has original and 
appellate jurisdiction. 


Central District Court [Consolidated Statutes (Third Series) c. 85].—The Central 
District Court for the Central District is situated at St. John’s. It is presided 
over by a judge and has jurisdiction in civil cases up to $200, but has no jurisdiction 
‘in cases involving title to lands. Jurisdiction is also excluded in certain personal 
actions such as libel-and slander. 

q Stipendiary Magistrates and Justices of the Peace [Consolidated Statutes (Third 


Series) c. 86|.—Stipendiary magistrates and justices of the peace are appointed for 
the Province and have limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Prince Edward Island.—Supreme Court (S.P.E.I. 1940, c. 85).— The 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island consists of a chief justice, who is known as 
the Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island, and two other judges, all appointed by 
he Governor General in Council. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction. 


Court of Chancery (S.P.E.I. 1940, c. 11)—The Court of Chancery consists of a 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls. The Chancellor is the 
~ Lieutenant-Governor, the Vice-Chancellor is one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
and the Master of the Rolls is one of the other judges of the Supreme Court. The 
- Court has original jurisdiction in chancery matters. 


County Courts (S.P.E.I. 1937, c. 6)—There are three counties in the Province 
with a County Court and judge for each county. Each Court has criminal 
jurisdiction and also-civil jurisdiction generally in actions up to $500, but has no 
- jurisdiction in cases involving title to or possession of land. 
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Probate Court (S.P.E.I. 1938, c. 41).—There is one judge, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Court has jurisdiction in probate and 
guardianship matters. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (S.P.E.I. 1939, c. 32).—Magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They 
have limited criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


Nova Scotia.—Supreme Court (S.N.S. 1919, c. 82)—The Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia consists of a chief justice and six other judges appointed by the 
Governor General in Council. The Court has original and appellate jurisdiction 
in civil and in criminal cases. Sitting individually the judges act as Trial Division 
and sitting en banc the judges act as Appeal Judges. 


Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S.N.S., Third Series, c. 126).—This 
Court was established by a pre-Confederation statute and has divorce jurisdiction 
only. The judge is one of the judges of the Supreme Court. 


County Courts (S. N.S. 1945, c. 5).—There are seven County Court districts in 
Nova Scotia and a County Court and judge for each district. The judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each Court has criminal jurisdiction 
and jurisdiction in civil cases up to $1,000, but no jurisdiction where any devise 
or bequest is disputed. 


Probate Court (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 217).—By the Probate Act the County Court 
judges are ex officio judges in probate. Probate matters are decided in the first 
instance by a registrar of probate and appeals may be taken to the probate judges. 
A registrar of probate is appointed for each county. 


Magistrates—There are 64 stipendiary magistrates and six provincial magis- 
trates, all appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited 
criminal jurisdiction and civil jurisdiction up to $100. 


Minor Courts of Civil Jurisdiction.—These consist of Courts established pursuant 
to city charters, Municipal Courts and Justices Courts. The City and Municipal 
Courts have jurisdiction up to $100 and Justices Courts have jurisdiction up to 
$20 singly or up to $80 when two justices are sitting. 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 166)—The Children’s Protection Act 
provides for the establishment of Juvenile Courts and the appointment of Juvenile 
Court judges. The Courts exercise jurisdiction in juvenile matters under provincial 
statutes and are also Juvenile Courts under the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents 
Act. There are six Juvenile Court judges. 


New Brunswick.—Supreme Court (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 113)—The Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick consists of three divisions, namely, an Appeal Division, a 
Chancery Division and a King’s Bench Division. The Appeal Division consists 
of a chief justice, who is known as the Chief Justice of New Brunswick, and two 
other judges. The Chancery Division consists of three judges who are the judges 
of the Appeal Division. The King’s Bench Division consists of a chief justice 
and three other judges. The Appeal Division has general appellate jurisdiction 
throughout the Province and the King’s Bench Division has unlimited original 
jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal matters except in chancery. 
All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 
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Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (R.S. N.B. 1927, c. 115).—This Court 
was established by a pre-Confederation statute which has continued in force to 
date. It has divorce jurisdiction only. There is one judge who is appointed by the 


- Governor General in Council. 


County Courts (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 116).—The Province is divided into counties 
with a County Court for a county or group of counties. There are six County 
Court judges, appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Court has 
criminal jurisdiction, jurisdiction in contracts up to $400 and jurisdiction in damage 
actions up to $200. The Court has no jurisdiction where title to land is brought 
in question or the validity of any devise or bequest is disputed. 


Probate Court (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 120).—A Probate Court is established by 
provincial Act for each county and each Court is presided over by a judge appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Court has jurisdiction over estates. 


Juvenile Court (S.N.B. 1944, c. 44).—The Juvenile Courts Act provides for the 
establishment of a Juvenile Court for each place where the Dominion Juvenile 
Delinquents Act is in force. Two judges have been appointed, one for Saint John 
and one for Moncton. ‘The Court has jurisdiction in juvenile matters under 
provincial statutes and is also a Juvenile Court under the Dominion Juvenile 
Delinquents Act. 


Magistrates —There are four classes of magistrates, namely, those appointed 
under the Local Courts Act (R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 121), the Towns Incorporation Act 
(R.S.N.B. 1927, c. 179), under city charters and under the Magistrates Act (S.N.B. 
1942, c. 58). Magistrates have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


Justices and Commissioners Courts—These Courts of limited jurisdiction 
are gradually being replaced by Magistrates Courts. 


Quebec (R.S8.Q. 1941, ¢. 15).—Court of King’s Bench.—The Court consists 
of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the Province of Quebec, and 
11 other judges, all of whom are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 
The Court has appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters and has original 
jurisdiction in criminal cases. 


Superior Court.—The Superior Court consists of a chief justice, an associate 
chief justice and 35 other judges, all of whom are appointed by the Governor 
General in Council. The Court has general original jurisdiction in civil cases 


throughout the Province. 


Magistrates.—Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. They exercise criminal jurisdiction’ and also civil jurisdiction in cases 


up to $200. 


Family Courts—The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized to establish 
Family Courts but a Court may be established only for a territory that includes a 
city with a population of over 25,000. The judges are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Every Family Court is a Juvenile Court under the Dominion 
Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Sessions of the Peace.—The Courts are established and the judges appointed 
by provincial authority. Two judges are to reside at Montreal and at least one 
judge at the city of Quebec. The Courts have criminal jurisdiction only. 
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Justices of the Peace, Recorder’s Courts and Commissioners’ Courts.—These 
Courts are established by provincial authority. They have limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. The Recorder’s Courts and Commissioners’ Courts deal 
largely with municipal matters. 


Ontario.—Supreme Court (R.S.0. 1937, c. 100).—The Supreme Court of 
Ontario consists of two divisions, one of which is known as the Court of Appeal 
for Ontario and the other as the High Court of Justice for Ontario. The Court of 
Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Ontario, and seven 
other judges. The High Court of Justice consists of a chief justice, who is known 
as the Chief Justice of the High Court, and 14 other judges. All judges are appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Court of Appeal has general appellate 
jurisdiction throughout the Province and the High Court of Justice has nnlinited 
original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


County and District Courts (R.S.O. 1987, c. 103).—The Province is divided into 
48 counties and districts with a County or District Court for each county or district 
and one or more judges for each Court. There are 62 judges in all, and they are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The Court has criminal jurisdiction, 
jurisdiction in contracts where the amount claimed does not exceed $800 and juris- 
diction in personal and property actions where the amount claimed does not exceed 
$500. 


Surrogate Courts (R.S.O: 1937, c. 106).—There is a Surrogate Court for each 
county or district. The Court has jurisdiction to deal with probate and adminis- 
tration matters and is presided over by the County or District Court judge for the 
district. 


Division Courts (R.S.O. 1987, c. 107).—There are 285 Division Courts through- 
out the Province. These are presided over by the County or District Court judge 
who sits in the jurisdiction where the particular Division Court is located. Juris- 
diction is limited to cases up to $200 except where there is a written contract or a 
promise in which case jurisdiction extends to $400. 


Juvenile Courts (R.S.O. 1987, c. 316).—The Juvenile Court for Ontario 
has jurisdiction in juvenile cases under provincial legislation; in addition it 
is a Juvenile Court. for the purposes of the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 
The judges are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council; sometimes the 
county or district judge is appointed, sometimes the local magistrate and some- 
times a person is appointed specially for the purpose of acting as a Juvenile Court 
judge. 

Magistrates (R.S.O. 1987, c. 133).—Magistrates are appointed by the Lieutenant- 


Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction and are 
ex officio justices of the peace. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.O. 1987, c. 182).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. 


Manitoba.—Court of Appeal (R.S.M. 1940, c. 40).—The Court of Appeal 
consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Manitoba, and four 
other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The 
Court has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 
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_ Court of King’s Bench (R.S.M. 1940, c. 44).—The Court consists of a chief 
justice, who is known as the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and four other 
judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor Generalin Council. The Court has 
unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal cases. 


County Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 42) —The Province is divided into six judicial 
Jistricts and a number of County Courts are established for each district. A judge 
is appointed by the Governor General in Council for each district and he is the judge 
of all the County Courts within the district. There are five judges for the Eastern 
Judicial District and the other districts each have one judge. The Court has 
criminal jurisdiction and also jurisdiction generally in claims not exceeding $800 
put has no jurisdiction in certain types of actions such as recovery of land. 
Surrogate Court (R.S.M. 1940, c. 45).—There is a Surrogate Court for each 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the County Court 
“judge in each judicial district is to be the judge of the Surrogate Court of that 
district. The Court has jurisdiction and authority in relation to testamentary 
matters. : 
Juvenile Courts (R.S.M. 1940, c. 32)—The Juvenile Courts are established 
under the Child Welfare Act and the territorial jurisdiction of each Court is set 
. out in the Order in Council establishing the Court and appointing the judges. 
There are two judges for Winnipeg, one for Brandon, and one for Dauphin. In 
‘addition, there are 22 deputy judges. The Courts have power to deal with cases 
| involving children under the Child Welfare Act and other provincial statutes and 
are also Juvenile Courts for the purposes of the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 
Police Magistrates (R.S.M. 1940, c. 125).—Police magistrates are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and in addition to criminal jurisdiction they 
have jurisdiction to try actions for debt where the amount does not exceed $100.. An 
appeal lies to the judge of a County Court. There are 40 police magistrates in 
the Province. . 
Justices of the Peace (R.S.M. 1940, c. 125).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited criminal jurisdiction 
and also small debt jurisdiction up to $100. 


Saskatchewan.—Court of Appeal (R.S.S. 1940, c. 60).—The Court of Appeal 

consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Saskatchewan, and 
} four other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. 

The Court has general appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province. 

Court of King’s Bench (R.S.S. 1940, c. 61 ).—The Court of King’s Bench con- 
sists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and six 
other judges. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. The 
. Court has unlimited original jurisdiction throughout the Province in civil and criminal 
Matters. 

District Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 62).—The Province is divided into 21 judicial 
districts and there is a District Court for each judicial district. ‘The judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. Each Court has jurisdiction 
generally in all cases where the claim does not exceed $1,200, but jurisdiction does not 
include cases where title to land is brought in question or where the validity of any 
devise or bequest is disputed. Jurisdiction is also excluded in certain personal 
actions such as malicious prosecution, malicious arrest, false imprisonment, libel, 
slander and breach of promise of marriage. The Court also has criminal jurisdiction. 
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Surrogate Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 63).—There is a Surrogate Court for eac 
judicial district and the Surrogate Courts Act provides that the judge of the Distric 
Court shall be the judge of the Surrogate Court. The Court has jurisdiction ix 
probate: matters. 


Juvenile Court (S.S. 1946, c. 91).—Under the Child Welfare Act a Juvenile Cour 
is established. Each judge of a District Court and each police magistrate in th 
Province is ex officio a judge of the Juvenile Court and, in addition, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may appoint other judges of the Juvenile Court. The 
Court has jurisdiction over juvenile offences under provincial statutes and alsc 
has jurisdiction, under the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 


Magistrates’ Courts (R.S.S. 1940, c. 94).—Magistrates are appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. There are eight full-time and eight part-time 
magistrates. All the magistrates exercise criminal jurisdiction. They are ex 
officio justices of the peace and accordingly have the jurisdiction of a justice of the 
peace in civil cases. : 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.S. 1940, c. 95).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and, in addition to limited criminal 
jurisdiction, have jurisdiction in civil cases up to $100. 


Alberta.—Supreme Court (R.S.A. 1942, c. 129)—The Supreme Court of 
Alberta consists of two branches or divisions ; one is designated the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and the other is designated the Trial 
Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. The Appellate Division consists of a 
chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of Alberta, and four other judges. 
The Trial Division consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Justice of the 
Trial Division, and five other judges. All judges of the Supreme Court are appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Appellate: Division exercises general 
appellate jurisdiction throughout the Province and the Trial Division has unlimited 
original jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters. 


District Courts (R.S.A. 1942, c. 121).—There are two District Court districts 
in Alberta, namely, the District of Northern Alberta and the District of Southern 
Alberta, with a District Court for each. The Court of the District of Northern 
Alberta consists of a chief judge and five other judges and the Court of the District 
of Southern Alberta consists of a chief judge and four other judges. All judges are 
appointed by the Governor General in Council. The District Courts generally » 
have jurisdiction in all cases where the claim does not exceed $600 and, in addition, 
have jurisdiction in criminal, probate and guardianship matters. 


Juvenile Courts (S.A. 1944, c. 8).—The Child Welfare Act establishes a Juvenile — 
Court for the Province and every judge of the Supreme Court, every judge of a 
District Court and every police magistrate is ex officio a judge of the Juvenile Court. 
In addition the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint other persons to be 
judges of the Juvenile Court; 11 such judges have been appointed. The Court 
has jurisdiction to hear and determine offences charged against children under any 
statute of the Province and, in addition, the Court is a Juvenile Court for the 
purposes of the Dominion Juvenile Delinquents Act. 
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Note -- The Provinces are listed in order of their entrance into Confederation 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS 
AND 
MOTTOES AND EMBLEMS 


Glossary of Terms 


Argent—silver Crosse polee—a special  Or—gold 


Armed—with beak, ocmicheroy Possont—walking 


Fesse—horizontal band 
talons, etc. 


across shield 
Azure—blue Gorb—sheof of wheat 
Gorged—bearing on 


Proper—in natural 
colour 


Rampant—leaping 


Se ee on thebroat Soble—black 
Guardant—looking full  Statonf—standing 
Chief—bond in top of face at the spectator —_Tierced—divided into 
shield Gibsaccl three ports 
Crined—maned Longued—tongued Verl—agreen 
Canada 


The Armorial Bearings of the Dominion were authorized 
Noy. 21, 1921. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.—Three considerations were kept in 
view in defermining the combination of arms, crest, supporters, 
and moito: firstly, that Canadians stand to the King in the 
relation of Brilish subjects; secondly, that Canada, though an 
integral part of the British Empire, is a member of the League 
of Nations; and lastly, that Canada was founded by the men 
of four different races—French, English, Scottish and Irish— 
and inherits the culture of all four. The arms are those of 
England, Scotland, Ireland ond France, with a “difference” fo 
mark them as Canadian, namely, on the lower third of the 
shield, a sprig of maple on a silver shield. The Crest is a lion 
holding in ifs paw a red maple leaf, a symbol of sacrifice. 
The SupporTers are, with some slight distinctions, the lion and 
unicorn of the Royal Arms, the lion upholds the Union Jack, 
and the unicorn the ancient banner of France. 

MoTTo.—A MARI USQUE AD MARE—"From sea to sea" — 
is an extract from the Latin version of verse 8 of the 72nd 


Psalm: “He shall haye dominion also from seo fo sea, ond 
from the river unto the ends of the earth.” 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—Maple Leaf. 


Ontario 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 26, 1868. Crest and 
Supporters granted by Royal Warrant dated Feb. 27, 1909. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.—''Vert a Sprig of three leaves of Maple 
slipped Or, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. George.’ 
Crest—"Upon a Wreath of the Colours a Bear passant 
Sable, and the SupporrTers on the dexter side A Moose, 
and on the sinister side A Canadian Deer, Both Proper.” 


Motro.—"Ut Incepit Fidelis Sic Permanet” (Loyal in the 
beginning, so it remained). 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—White Trillium (c. 26, 1937). 


Quebec 
Adopted by Provincial Order in Council of Dec. 9, 1939. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.—Tierced in fesse: Azure three Fleur-de- 
lis Or; Gules a Lion passant guardant Or armed and 
langued Azure; Or a Sugar Maple Sprig with three Leaves 
veined vert. Surmounted with the Royal Crown. Below 
the Shield a Scroll Argent surrounded by a Bordure Azure 
inscribed with the Motto Azure. 


Motto.—"Je me souviens” (I remember). 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—Maple Leaf (unofficial). 


Nova Scotia 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated Jan. 19, 1929, to supersede 
Armorial Ensigns granted May 26, 1868. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.— ‘Argent a Cross of St. Andrew Azure 
charged with an escutcheon of the Royal Arms of Scotland”, 
with the Crest, on a Wreath of the Colours, “A branch of 
laurel and a thistle issuing from two hands conjoined the 
one being armed and the other naked all proper", and for 
SupPORTERS, on the dexter “An Unicorn Argent armed 
crined and unguled Or, and crowned with the Imperial 
Crown proper, and gorged with a Coronet composed of 
crosse patee and fleur-de-lis, a chain affixed thereto 
Passing through the forelegs and reflexed over the back, 
Gold'—and on the sinister, “A Savage holding in the 
exterior hand an arrow”. 


MoTTO.—‘Munit heec et altera vincit” (One defends and the. 
other conquers). 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—Trailing Arbutus (or Mayflower) (c. 10, 1901). 


New Brunswick 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 26, 1868. 


DEscriPTION OF ARMS.—'Or on Waves of Lymphad, or Ancient 
Galley, with Oars in Action proper on a Chief Gules a Lion 
passant guardant Or.” 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—Purple Violet (Provincial Order in Council of 
Dec. 1, 1936). 


Manitoba 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 10, 1905. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.—'Vert on a Rock a Buffalo statant 
proper, on a Chief Argent the Cross of St. George.” 


FLORAL EM8LEM.—Crocus (anemone pafens) (c. 29, 1906). 


British Columbia 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated Mar. 31, 1906, 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.—‘Argent three Bars wayy Azure 
issuant from the base of a demi-Sun in splendour proper, 
on a Chief of the Union Device charged in the centre Point 
with an Antique Crown Or.’ The Crest and Supporters 
(dexter an Elk and) sinister a Mountain Sheep, both proper) 
have become part of the Provincial Achievement through 


usage. 


MoTto.—"Splendor sine  occasu’’ (Splendour without 


diminishment). 


Prince Edward Island 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 30, 1905. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.— "Argent on an Island Vert, to the Sinister 
an Oak Tree fructed, to the Dexter thereof three oak 
Saplings Sprouting all Proper, on a Chief Gules a Lion 
passant guardant Or.” 


MorTto.— "Parva sub ingenti” (The small under [the protection 
of] the great). 


Saskatchewan 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated Aug. 25, 1906. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.—‘Vert three Garbs in fesse Or, on a 
Chief of the last a Lion passant guardant Gules,” 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—Prairie Lily (c. 8, 1941). 


Alberta 
Granted by Royal Warrant dated May 30, 1907. 


DESCRIPTION OF ARMS.—‘Azure in front of a Range of Snow 
Mountains proper, a Range of Hills Vert, in base a Wheat- 
field surmounted by a Prairie both also proper, on a Chief 
Argent a St. George's Cross.” 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—Wild Rose (c. 38, 1930). 


Newfoundland 


Granted by Royal Letters Patent dated Jan. 1, 1637. 


DEscriPTION OF ARMS.— ‘Gules a cross Argent, in the first and 
fourth quarters a Lion passant Guardant crowned Or; in 
the second and third quarters an Unicorn passant Argent, 
armed, maned and unguled of the third, and gorged with 
a crown, thereto a chain affixed passing between the fore- 
legs and reflected over his back also Or Mantled Gules 
doubled Argent.” Crest.—'On a Wreath Or and Gules an 
Elk passant proper.’ SupporRTERS.— ‘Two Savages of the 
clime armed and apparelled according to their guise when 


they go to war.” 


Mo1to.—"Qucerite prime regnum Dei’ (Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God). 


FLORAL EMBLEM.—Pitcher Plant (selected by Queen Victoria 


and commonly accepted throughout the Island). 
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Police Magistrates (R.S.A. 1942, c. 184).—Police magistrates have criminal 
_ jurisdiction and also jurisdiction in actions for debt not exceeding $100 and wage 
claims not exceeding six months’ wages. Ninety-six police magistrates have been 
appointed. 


Justices of the Peace (R.S.A. 1942, c. 184).—Justices of the peace are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They have limited civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. 


British Columbia.—Court of Appeal (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. §7).—The Court of 
- Appeal consists of a chief justice, who is called the Chief Jusiice of British Columbia, 
and four other judges who are called Justices of Appeal. All are appointed by the 
Governor General in Council. The Court exercises general appellate jurisdiction. 


Supreme Court (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 56).—This Court consists of a chief justice, 
who is called the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and five other judges who 
are called Judges of the Supreme Court. All are appointed by the Governor 
General in Council. The Court has unlimited original jursidiction throughout 
’ the Province in civil and criminal matters. 


County Courts (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 58).—There are eight counties in the Province 
with a County Court for each county and one or more judges for each County 
Court. All judges are appointed by the Governor General in Council. Hach 
County Court has jurisdiction up to $1,000 generally and in some cases up to 
$2,500 and has jurisdiction in criminal and probate matters. The Courts have 
no jurisdiction in certain types of personal actions such as libel, slander or breach 
of promise of marriage. 


Small Debis Court (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 62).—The Small Debts Court Act 
provides that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may appoint any stipendiary 
‘magistrate, police magistrate or any two justices of the peace to exercise small debt 
jurisdiction within the territorial limits for which he or they have been appointed. 
There are 97 Small Debts Court magistrates. Jurisdiction is limited to $100 and 
an appeal lies to the nearest County Court judge or Supreme Court judge. 


Magistrates and Justices of the Peace (R.S.B.C. 1936, c. 163).—Magistrates and 
justices of the peace are appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. They 
have limited civil and criminal jurisdiction. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments 


In each of the provinces, the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and acts on the advice and with 
the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the 
Legislature and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. 
The Legislature of each province, with the exception of Quebec, is now unicameral, 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 
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11.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation, and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected 
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Present Area 


Province, Date of hye (square miles) 
Bo oh or aay orgs Legislative Process Rca 
istrict or Creation res 
Land Watce Total 
Ontsrioe eta. 8 July , 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,5821 


1 

1, 1867 British North America Act, 1867 523,860 | 71,000 594, 8602 
Nova Scotia....| July f 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20,743 2 

5 


325 21,068 
New Brunswick.| July , 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867. 27,473 512 27,985 
Manitoba....... July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
$8702 3s ae OSL Wess We ee 219,723 | 26,789 | 246.5123 
British Columbia} July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871 | 359,279 | 6,976 366, 255 
P. E. Island.....} July 1, 1873 | Inperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 -- 2,184 
PIU ON bs oes. inh ae June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
ZOi-O) Sa i eg OER OTE ae 205,346 | 1,730 | 207,076 
Saskatchewan...| Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
O42) 2b: SO aon a ane ee 237,975 | 13,725 251, 7004 
Aibertas. J... 3.5 Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, ec. 3)...] 248,800 6,485 255, 285 4 
Mackenzie....... Jan. 1, 1920 |) 493,225 | 34,265 527, 4905 
Keewatin....... Jan. 1, 1920 ae in Council, Mar. 16, 1918........ 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1605 
manikklinweet. eee Jan. 1, 1920 541,753 | 7,500 | 549, 2535 
Newfoundland...| Mar. 31, 1949 | Act to approve the Terms of Union of 
2 Newfoundland with Canada, 1949 
(3 Geo.AVing. 2) oie ou ee ae 37,0136} 5,7216| 154,7347 
Canada..... Sree in cte TeNC EG inate ae 3,499,116 | 234,028 | 3,845,144 


a ee EE ee 

1The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. 
V, c. 40). 2Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V. ec. 45), and 
diminished in consequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council 
(Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,000 square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, 
were assigned to Newfoundland. § Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, 
and Manitoba Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V.cG; 32). 4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now 
cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parlia- 
ment and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. ’ By Order in Council, June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, 
acquired under the Rupert’s Land Acts of 1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were 
admitted into the Confederation. The original Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, © 
1870, were established by the Northwest Territories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the District of Keewatin 
having been previously defined by an Act of the Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional 
Districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, 
their boundaries being changed by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, 
the area of Keewatin, not included in the Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept--1, 
1905. By the Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the Province of Quebec, and 
the remaining area of the Northwest Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba 
and Ontario. 6 Island of Newfoundland only, 7 Includes Coast of Labrador. 


The source of the powers of the Provincial Governments of Canada is the 
British North America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3 and amendments). Under 
Sect. 92 of the Act, the Legislature of each province may make laws exclusively 
in relation to the following matters: amendment of the constitution of the province 
except as regards the Lieutenant-Governor; direct taxation within the province; 
borrowing of money on the credit of the province; establishment and tenure of 
provincial offices and appointment and payment of provincial officers; the manage- 
ment and sale of public lands belonging to the province and of the timber and 
wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of public and 
reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and 
for the province, other than marine hospitals ; municipal institutions in the province; 
shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial 
or municipal revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or 
international lines of ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, 
though wholly situated within one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament 
to be for the general advantage either of Canada or of two or more provinces; the 
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_ incorporation of companies with provincial gbjects; the solemnization of marriage 
in the province; property and civil rights in the province; the administration of 
_ justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and organization of 
' provincial courts both of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and including procedure in 
civil matters in these courts*; the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty, or 
_ imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the aforesaid 
: subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


¢ Further, in and for each province the Legislature may, under Sect. 93, make 

‘ laws exclusively in relation to education, subject to certain provisions. The 

| purpose of these provisions was to preserve to a religious minority in any province 

the same privileges and rights in regard to education which it had at the date of 
Confederation, but the provincial Legislatures were not debarred from legislating 
on the subject of separate schools provided they did not thereby prejudicially 
affect privileges enjoyed before Confederation by such schools in the province. 
These powers, given to the four original provinces in Confederation, have, with 
some slight changes, been retained ever since and the more recently admitted 
provinces have assumed the same rights and responsibilities on their inclusion as 
units in the federation as were previously enjoyed by the older provinces. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


7 The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Executive Council consists of: 
- the Premier and Minister of Economic Development and the Ministers of J ustice, 
_ Finance, Health, Public Welfare, Fisheries and Co-operatives, Natural Resources, 
- Edueation, Provincial Affairs, Labour, Public Works and Supply. 
Y The Legislative Assembly has 28 members, each member receiving a salary of 
~ $1,500 and allowance of $1,000. The salary of the Premier is $7,000 and that of 
a the Leader of the Opposition $2,000 in addition to their salaries as members. The 
4 Speaker also receives an additional salary of $2,000. 
‘4 The Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh, K.C., LL.B., was 
Fi commissioned Apr. 1, 1949. He was succeeded on Aug. 17, by the Hon. Sir Leonard 
_ Cecil Outerbridge, C.B.E., D.S.0. An election for members of the General Assembly 
¢ was held on May 27, 1949. The standing of the parties was: Liberals 22, Pro- 
a gressive Conservatives 5, Independent 1. The Leader of the Liberal Party, the 
_ Hon. Joseph R. Smallwood, became the first Premier of the Province, the date of 
his appointment being Apr. 1, 1949. The members of the first Ministry were as 
- follows: 


* A description of the provincial courts is given at pp. 109-115. 


12._Newfoundland Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


as —_——<—$——$$ $$ — —<—$———————— ————————————————————————————— m.-———-—co”TPrRerrnr- 
Teen eee eee ee 


- Date of 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and Minister of Economie Develop- 

RTGS ere aoc ta bo da: araya afe eval nhcisouaptbexe on. JosepH R. SMALLWOOD............-. Apr. 1, 1949 
MIAMIBEGT OL GUSLICE..... 2. cc oes sais 6 sacinw.e wie’ FLOM at bien ORI ISG Coto leva sveus a anciterats Apr. 1, 1949 
MTTEGINGE OE INANCC., sci oo ss sae cas siren suis Hon. H. W. Quinton, C.M.G..........-. July 29, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare..............+++:- Hon. Dr. H. L. Porruzr, M.A............. Apr. 4, 1949 
Minister of Fisheries and Co-operatives...... TETOTU ANY slo SOU GEL ot ores, setatatersxeiatsteretore veorecs July 29, 1949 
TRECTUOU SIP DIY. saiciee ofs.s a 1a:s,as0)s of0 cleric’ s one OS  pLORSEHY ci oan cae seme sis or ae July 29, 1949 
BTIMISher OL OUCATION.« . fis. cele co Wow esc weiss Hone So velerKERTON} ness ce ee nce cece: Apr. 4, 1949 
Minister of Labour...............:.sseeeeees Elon: CoP BAGUANES. ortoshiact was as leet Apr. 4, 1949 
Minister of Natural Resources..........--.-- Hon. BE. RUSSBhhs.... 00.0.5. .dsensebaeenes July 29, 1949 
Minister of Health.............-.--..-+seee0s Hon. J. R. CHALKER......-0sscs0eeesees: July 29, 1949 
Minister of Provincial Affairs............-... LOM rd fd OP RUAUD Fitivaisiewk ie il cieo eee orale July 29, 1949 
Minsterot Public Works. ............s20006% Hon Sis SPENCBR: eer e fee cies cre ose sieeiy June 22, 1949 
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Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Executive Council of 
Prince Edward Island consists of: the President of the Council, Premier, Minister 
of Education, Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and Acting Minister of Industry 
and Natural Resources; the Attorney and Advocate General; the Minister of Health 
and Welfare; the Minister of Agriculture; the Acting Minister of Public Works and 
Highways; and four Ministers without ‘portfolio. The Legislative Assembly has 30 
members who serve for five years, 15 of whom are elected on a basis of manhood 
suffrage and the other 15 elected by property holders only. 


The salary of the Premier is $4,500 and that of the’ Ministers $3,000. Each 
member of the Assembly is paid the sum of $700 for each session attended by him 
and an additional amount of $300, tax free, as indemnity for expenses incurred. 
The Speaker and the Leader of the Opposition are paid a further additional sum of 
$400 and an additional amount of $200, tax free, for indemnity incurred. 


13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Prince Edward Island, 1873-1949, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


Nore. — The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is addressed ‘‘His Honour” and is also styled 
‘“Honourable’’ throughout his life. Where a knighthood or other honour was conferred during the term 
of office, it is shown. Certain Lieutenant-Governors were knighted after their term had expired. Legis- 
latures and Ministries from Confederation to 1923 are given at pp. 75-84 of the 1924 Year Book, and for 
1924-34 at pp. 110-118 of the 1938 Year;Book. 


Lieutenant-Governors 


SS I SE I 2 


Name SOR Name Ge 
WILLIAM RoBINSON.............000- June 10, 1873 || Benzamin RoGers................ June 1, 1910 
Sir Roprrt HopGson.............. Dullygn 04,0 t6745|| A Co MACDONAL DE eee ee June 3, 1915 
THomas H. HAVM@AND............. July 10, 1879 || Murpock McKInnon............. Sept. 2, 1919 
ANDREW ARCHIBALD MacponaLp...| July 18, 1884 || Frank R. HEarmz................ Sept. 8, 1924 
JEDEDIAH S. CARVELL.... 9.2) eeeee Sept. 2, 1889" Caantns DANTON. Soe eae Noy. 19, 1930 
Goran W.. HOWLAN. 666.0 nk bee Feb. 21, 1894 | Groreaz D. DreBuors.............. Dec. 28, 1933 
PPAS Molwwr gi 24505024 sea ve May 23, 1899 || Braprorp W. LePaag............ Sept. 11, 1939 
Dy AteMIACKINNONG tcc; <ioseeeeein Oct. 3, 1904:|J;- A. Burnanrn.. oi... oes ee May 18, 1945 


Legislatures, 1934-491 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 28, 1935 | 18th General Assembly...... 5 SEU. 20 Qoone ae eee Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Mary 20" 1940s ee eee Aug. 20, 1943 
Sept. 15, 1943 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Bebe, 16 9010d4 a eee Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 | 21st General Assembly...... 2 Feb,, 245 04S) 0 ern erereane 2 


a 


1 The Ministries from 1934-49 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
W. J. P. MacMillan, M.D., C.M.; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. M, 
Lea; 21st Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell, K.C.; 22nd Ministry, 
sworn in May 11, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. J. Walter Jones. 2 Life of Legislature not yet 
expired. 
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13.—Lieutenant-Governors of Prince Edward Island, 1873-1949, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949—concluded 


Twenty-Second Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 11, 1947: 24 Liberals and 6 Progressive Conservatives.) 
EE ——————————————————————————————eeeee 
Date of Present 
Office Name Appointment 


President of the Executive Council, Premier, 
Minister of Education, Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Acting Minister of Industry 


Mae Natural ReSOUTCES..... 0.050 .0ccs0e0s Hon. J. WALTER JONES. .....0.0-.cceeeees May 11, 1948 
Attorney and Advocate General............. Hon. Frepreric ALrrep Laras, K.C..... May 8, 1944 
Minister of Public Works and Highways....| Vacant. 

Manister of Agriculture: .......0.0000cc0ceees Hon, W. F. AuAN STEWART..........0000- May 8, 1944 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon. ALEXANDER W. Marueson, K.C.....| Mar. 12, 1948 
Minister without portfolio...........eeeeeee- Hon. J. Wurrip ARSENAULT............. Feb. 12, 1948 
Minister without portfolio...........eeeeeee. Plone PPAR RY COK Tec cess siteteaie jaleiars io'siears Apr. 12, 1948 
Minister without portfolio............eee008. Hon. C. CLEVELAND, BAKER. .... 0000000. Apr. 16, 1949 
Minister without portfolio..................- Hon, EUGENE CULLEN... 66. 0.0010 ove on ole Apr. 16, 1949 
eee eee ES 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Ministry or Cabinet, styled the Executive Council, 
eonsists of the Premier and Provincial Treasurer; the Attorney General who is also 
Minister of Labour, Acting Minister of Public Health, Acting Minister of 
Public Welfare, and Acting Registrar General; the Minister of Mines who is also 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Municipal Affairs; the Minister of Highways 
and Public Works; the Minister of Agriculture and Marketing who is also Minister 
of Lands and Forests; the Minister of Trade and Industry, and two Ministers without 
portfolio one of whom is in charge of the administration of the Nova Scotia Liquor 
Control Act. The House of Assembly formerly had 30 members but this number 
was increased by legislation in 1948 to 37 effective at the next General Election. 
The members of the Assembly are elected for five years, the maximum duration of 
jts existence. 


The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $9,000 per annum and Cabinet 
Ministers a salary of $8,000 per annum. Each member of the House of Assembly 
receives a sessional indemnity of $1,600 and an allowance of $800 for expenses 
incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an 
allowance of $1,000 in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


14. Lieutenant-Governors of Nova Scotia, 1867-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 118. 
Lieutenant-Governors 


ee a 
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Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Wuuu1am F. WruuraMs..| July 1, 1867 || Davip MacKEEN............0+0+- Oct. 19, 1915 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Dore] Oct. 18, 1867 || MacCattum GRANT.........-++++5 Nov. 29, 1916 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Hastines Doyrun...| Jan. 31, 18681] MacCattumM GRANT...........+.-- Mar. 21, 19221 
RBPED FIOWD... 6... sce e eee nee May 1, 18738 || J. Rosson DouGraS.............- Jan. 12, 1925 
Sir Apams G. ARCHIBALD.......... July 4, 1873 || Jamms C. ToRY..... 2.0. cceeeceens Sept. 14, 1925 
Marruew Henry RicHByY......... July 4, 1883 |} FRANK STANFIELD.............-+-- Nov. 19, 1930 
Re PMCLBIAN 0.04.02. cess eeees July 9, 1888 || Watrer H. CovERT............+-- Oct. 5, 1931 
Sir Matacny Bowes Daty......... July 11, 1890 |) Ropert IRWIN.............-0-08 Apr. 7, 1937 
Sir Maracuy Bowes Daty......... July 29, 18951) Freperick F. Maruers, K.C..... May 31, 1940 
PAEERED G. JONES. «2.0.00 cc00seees July 26, 1900 || Lt.-Col. H. Ernest Kenpatt, M.D.| Nov. 17, 1942 
Duncan C. FRASER............-- | Mar. 27, 1906 || J. A. D. McCurpy, M.B.E....... Aug. 12, 1947 
James D. McGREGOR............-- Oct. 18, 1910 


1 Second term, 


- 
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14.—Lieutenant-Governors of Nova Scotia, 1867-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949—concluded 


Legislatures, 1934-491 


Date of ; Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 | 17th General Assembly...... 4 Mars °l 2l0siec. a ee May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 Maro f,,1908. cent eee Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 Heb. 195 71940°2 9 tee Sept. 12, 1945 
Oct. 28, 1945 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Mars (145°1946.09- esc April 27, 1949 
2 


June 9, 1949 | 21st General Assembly....... 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-49 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 
Angus L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. 8. Ly areas 
14th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon: Angus L. Macdonald, P.C., K.C. 
2 Legislature not yet opened. 


_ Fourteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest nen Election, June 9, 1949: 28 Liberals, 7 De con te 
Conservatives and 2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Nore.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Office Name Date of Present 


Appointment — 


Premier, President of Council and Provincial 


ALTORSULGIZAD eiseasas Mo Seno ae ae Hon. Poe L. Macponatp, P.C., K.C., 
Se UclDe cea macts 7 cticat eet ote eer icin eee ept. 8, 1945 

Attorney General, Minister of Labour, Min- 

ister of Public Health (Acting), Minister 

of Public Welfare (Acting) and Registrar 

General Gictine) ae iro a) lee ta a Hons ie Ds Curnms Ke Cis 8a eee Sept. 8, 1945 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Mines and 

Minister of Municipal Affairs............... Hon. Matcoum A. PATTERSON............ June 10, 1947 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and 

Minister of Lands and Forests.............. Hon: A. Wir MEAGKMNZ IM ee eens oe ee eee Sept. 8, 1945 
Minister of Trade and Industry.............. Hoon, HAROLD: CONNOEDY,. «06s ctl/ccasehe Sept. 8, 1945 
Minister of Highways and Public Works..... Hon. Merrmu D. RAwpinG............. July 31, 1947 
Minister without portfolio. .................- Vacant. 
Minister without portfolio (in charge of ad- 

ministration of Nova Scotia Liquor Control 

Cb isc cae a asian oie tates oe cd nate Hon. GEOFFREY STEVENS.............-.-- Apr. 4, 1946 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Province of New Brunswick in all essential features of provincial adminis- 
tration is similar to its neighbour, Nova Scotia. The Executive Council is composed 
of: the Premier and Attorney General, the Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and 


President of the Executive Council, the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of | 


Lands and Mines, the Minister of Agriculture, the Minister of Health and Social 
Services, the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Education and of Federal and 
Municipal Relations, the Minister of Industry and Reconstruction and a Minister 
- without portfolio who is the Chairman of the New Brunswick Electric Power 
Commission. The Legislative Assembly at present has 52 members who are elected 
for a term of five years. 


The Premier receives a salary of $5,000 which is in addition to any other portfolio 
which he may hold. The salary of Cabinet Ministers is $5,000, the amount paid 
as indemnity to Members is $1,500 and the Leader of the Opposition receives $2,000 
in addition. An allowance of $1,000, in addition to the regular indemnity, is made 
to the Speaker. 
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_-15.—Lieutenant-Governors of New Brunswick, 1867-1949, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


e 

Pe Norr.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 118. 

£ Lieutenant-Governors 

4 Date of Date of 

2 Name Commission Name Commission 

Major-Con Sir C. Hastings Doyte| July 1, 1867 || Janez B. SNowBALL............++- Jan. 30, 1902 
Bboy. HARDING® ...02 ees 050% Oct. 18; 1867 | L. J. Twaepm.. 200.0... ce cleleee os Mar. 2, 1907 


BMV IU MOT co ns, tiacacincjes vw ceo eo. July 14, 1868 || Jostad WooD..........--.seeeeeeee 
AMUEL LEONARD TILLEY........... Nov. 5, 1873 || G. W. GANONG.......... 

BARRON CHANDLER........++00+ July 16, 1878 || Wr11am Pucsiey 

OBERT DUNCAN WILMOT........... Feb. 11, 1880 | Wa11aM F. Topp............--.-- 

ir SamUEL LEONARD TILLEY....... Oct. 31, 1885 || Major-Gen. HuecH H. McLean....| Dec. 11, 1928 
5 LE ie te eer Gee Se ars apes Sept. 21, 1893 || Col. Murray MacLaRENn......... Feb. 5, 1935 


PHN A. FRASER........0-0eeseeeee Déc: 20, 1893 | W. G. CuaRK. oo 35 2. ene. eee e ale Mar. 5, 1940 
A. ROMENIC(CLMEAN os cites cies 2 es ss. Dec. 9, 1896 || Davip Laurence MacLaren...... Nov. 1, 1945 
IO ee 
: beh Legislatures, 1934-491 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 
i Election Legislature of Sessions | _ First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1930 | 10th General Assembly...... 5 Pope is ont. Se May 22, 1935 
Tune 27, 1935 | 11th General Assembly...... 4 Manse b201936.st sie ist Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 20, 1939 | 12th General Assembly...... 5 Agree aan 19402, perience sors July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 | 13th General Assembly...... 4 Web 20 tO 4 5 ces erretcotasssecon ax: May 18, 1948 
June 28, 1948 | 14th General Assembly...... 2 Mar. 8, 1949..........03- 2 


3 
_ 17 he Ministries from 1934-48 were: 19th Ministry, sworn in June 1, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. 


om P. D. Tilley; 20th Ministry, sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. A. A. Dysart; 21st 
Ministry, sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair. 2 Life of Legislature not yet 


expired. 
¢ : Twenty-First Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 28, 1948: 47 Liberals and 5 Progressive Conservatives. ) 


_ Nors.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment , 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


a —————————— 
Date of Present 


& Office Name Appointment 
4 

Premier and Attorney Generals asec an cence: Hon. Js Be Mo NAIR; HKG sn eer scctetoaietsje s'eise Mar. 13, 1940 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer and President 

_ of Executive Council.............eeeeeeeees Hon. J. J. Haves DOoNE...........--065 Jan. 10, 1940 
Minister of Public Works. ........++++.s+00+- Hon. W. S. ANDERSON........-+eeeeeeees July 16, 1938 
‘Minister of Lands and Mines.............+... Hoon, RicHarp J. Gi... cece ccs ccc e ens May 16, 1946 
Minister of Agriculture.............+-+e++see- Ons AMC, HAVIOR sec. cto ccieitisiele nies ss Seles, July 16, 1935 
‘Ministér of Health and Social Services....... Hon. F. A. McGranp, M.D...........+-- Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister of Labour..............2-s0+sseeeees Hon. SAMUEL E. MooERS..........--+++++ Sept. 27, 1944 


ister of Education and of Federal and 
MMinicipal Relations. .........00.+-eseccees Hon. James W. BRITTAIN..........--0+00 Nov. 2, 1948 


Minister of Industry and Reconstruction..... On dhvA . DOUCET aa avieto shes ieiaiete e010 (0 21= 2i~ a0 Sept. 27, 1944 
Minister Without portfolio.’.........-.seeeeees Hon. J. GASFARD BouUCcHER.........--.++> Mar. 18, 1940 
ae : 

#) : 

2: Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Executive Council is composed of the Lieutenant-Governor and his advisers, 
the Ministers of the Crown. These are: the Premier, Attorney General and 
President of the Executive Council; the Provincial Treasurer; the Minister of 
‘Lands and Forests; the Minister of Health; the Minister of Municipal Affairs; 
‘the Minister of Colonization; the Minister of Mines; the Minister of Agriculture; 


- 
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the Minister of Roads; the Minister of Labour; the Minister of Game and Fisheries; 
the Minister of Public Works; the Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth; the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; the Provincial Secretary; and six Ministers 
without portfolio. The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Legislative Assembly has 92 members and, like the Legislative Council, has 
the power to bring forward bills relating to civil and administrative matters and to 
amend or repeal the laws that already exist. A bill, to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the 
Legislative Assembly can bring forward a bill requiring the expenditure of public 
money. The extreme length of a Legislature is five years. 


Salaries and allowances of the Premier, members of the Executive Council, 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to the Revised 
Statutes (1941), c. 4, as amended by 10 Geo. VI, ec. 11, as follows: all members of the 
Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council receive $3,000 per annum as salary and 
$1,000 by way of allowances; in addition the Premier receives $10,000 as salary and 
$4,000 allowances; ministers with portfolio an additional $6,000 as salary and $2,000 
allowances; ministers without portfolio an additional $2,000 salary and $2,000 
allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly an additional 
$6,000 salary and $2,000 allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Council an additional $2,000 allowances. 


16.—Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec, 1867-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


Notre.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 118. 
Lieutenant-Governors 


Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 

Sir Narcisse F. Betupavu.......... July 1, 1867 || Sir Francois LANGELIER.......... May 5, 1911 
Sir Narcisse F. BetLEAU.......... Jan. 31, 18681 Sir Prerre Evarists Lesnanc..... Feb. 9, 1915 
RENE EDOUARD CARON............ Feb. 11, 1873 || Right Hon. Sir CHaries 
Luc LETELLIER DE St-Just......... Dees 15; 1876;|| > NirzPATRicKs.. ae. pean Oct. 21, 1918 
THEODORE ROBITAILLE............. July 6 lS co |e Lee RODE UIRG eee eens Oct. 31, 1923 
Te otuedVCASBON sc co css isms cae Oct. 24, 1884 ||ON. PeRopmAun. et eee Jan. &, 1924 
Ae ric ANGE ech fs «inca endo Oct. 24, 1887 || Sir Lomer Gouln................. Dec. 31, 1928 
Sir JosepH A. CHAPLEAU........... Dec. .5; 1892 |, H. GACaRrRont ance oueeeeon Apr. 2, 1929 
WeoursvAv JRRTE 5 hee, caade aoe Jan. 620751898") Bal. PAranAuDns.,. fener Apr. 29, 1934 
SUTLOUIS-A, JERI ss cessor ere eee Feb. 1, 19031] Major-Gen. Sir Eucrns Fisrt.....| Dec. 30, 1939 
Sir Cuartzs A. P. PeLLeTmER...... Sept. 15, 1908 || Major-Gen. Sir Eucrens Fiset.....) June 20, 19451 

1 Second term. 

Legislatures, 1934-49! 

Date of c Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 24, 1931 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 INOV Seo; Gale pene cee Oct. 30, 1935 
Nov. 25, 1935 | 19th General Assembly...... 1 Mari 24,0 1930s. seers June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 Oct FP 7519386 eee Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 | 21st General Assembly....... 5 Heb. 20571940. xe-e cee June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 22nd General Assembly...... 4 Pek. a Gt ao ars 2 ee June 9, 1948 
July 28, 1948 | 28rd General Assembly...... 1 Jan. LOW 194Ol ere temcee 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-49 were: 16th Ministry, sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. 
L. A. Taschereau; 17th Ministry, sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon, A. Godbout; 18th 
Ministry sworn in Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. M. Duplessis; 19th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 
10, 1939, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 30, 1944, under the 
leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis. ? Life of Legislature not yet expired. 
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 16.—Lieutenant-Governors of Quebec, 1867-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
F 1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949—concluded 


Twentieth Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, July 28, 1948: 82 Union Nationale, 8 Liberals and 2 Independents.) 


Date of Present 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, Attorney General and President of 


RECUUIVG: COUNCI mat ve tice sicaretsss tras qees’s se Hon. Maurice L. DUPLESSIS........-+00- Aug. 30, 1944 
MerOVINCIA! TTEASUTED.. 00. 6ccsesecccecscecscss Hoon. ONESIME GAGNON........cccccccees Aug. 30, 1944 
‘Minister of Lands and Forests..............-. ELON Oe DOURGQUE. cane veces cleesteaiiass Aug. 30, 1944 
MENRINUCT OF FICAIGIT<...: 2 5)s.c1.0c oe alea eee tae elees Honad AS PAQUETTE. Vcijscs cclon co santeees Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs...............-. ELON ON Ae OD BSAULT an cies case e.ieias Aug. 30, 1944 
MPERHLCT: OF LCOS OS ee cies cc ales cess cslatece hese Pion pANTONIOMLALBOT: nc ctouw sce cine colers Aug. 30, 1944 
Brnister of Public Works. .....2..2.<0sc%000+0- Fon ROMEO WORRAING 0.0. coemiemiepissiet Aug. 30, 1944 
Memmister Of MINCS: 0.5... c cece c ss cesses c ness Hon. C. DANtEL FRENCH........000.-0000: Dec. 15, 1948 
minister of Colonization. ..........sccsseseee Hon alOs POM ENGINGsscao oslo ciese ne acts Aug. 30, 1944 
- Minister of Game and Fisheries.............. One eae OUMOT yes ac ceces cece sot lee Aug. 30, 1944 
BMIMISLCT OF LIADOUT, c.0ce hee ccc ces tees ces Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE........0..0cc0e: Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............ ETO AUT SRA ULI shoe alc crete os ctetsaicl eins Aug. 30, 1944 

f Mimister of Agriculture. :..........c0cccscesee Hon MUAGRENTD BARRE ccc es sicisicece cisleisis.® Aug. 30, 1944 
BEEYAINCIAL DECTOLBTY $2... ee esa ete ee aee nes EL OT COMEDIES COORG. oye since vio stele dics Gaia's Sin'p Aug. 30, 1944 
‘Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth...... LOR BEAU SAU ee cates eins cisitete cations crs Sept. 18, 1946 
Minister without portfolio...............ce00- lon PA NTONIONEMI ©. sc cles s cloie ecco merate Aug. 30, 1944 
SMinister without portfolio. .........ceeceeees Hon. TANCREDE LABBE......0ce00ccc0e8- Aug. 30, 1944 
' Minister without portfolio................00.: Hon. Mame TRUDEL. .. 05.6005 s0002s0eo 0: Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio..............ee000: Hon, 2PATRICH CEARDING. sisted secs as ee els Aug. 30, 1944 

' Minister without portfolio. ..............202- Hon) bls DELISUM ccs arta vorctosiecles Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without portfolio.........cccceseeee: Elone AN TOMN EVER TIVARD cc witicasle cess etter sie Dec. 15, 1948 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Executive Council of Ontario consists of: the Premier, President of the 
Council and Provincial Treasurer; Minister of Agriculture; Minister of Mines; 
Attorney General and Minister of Education; Minister of Highways and Minister 
of Public Works; Minister of Municipal Affairs; Minister of Reform Institutions; 
Minister of Labour; Provincial Secretary and Registrar; Minister of Health; 
Minister of Planning and Development; Minister of Public Welfare; Minister of 
Lands and Forests; Minister of Travel and Publicity; and one Minister without 
portfolio. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the Province, is 
- composed of 90 members elected for five years on an adult suffrage basis. 


Besides the regular departments the Niagara Parks Commission, the Ontario 
Municipal Board, the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the Ontario 
Northland Transportation Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Amendment Act, 1947 
(11 Geo. VI, c. 55), each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of 
$2,000 and an allowance for expenses of $1,000. The Speaker receives an additional 
‘indemnity at the annual rate of $2,500; the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
an indemnity at the annual rate of $1,000 and the Leader of the Opposition an 
additional indemnity of $3,000 and an annual allowance for expenses of $2,000. 
These special indemnities and allowances for the Speaker, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and Leader of the Opposition are in addition to their 
indemnities and expense allowances as Members of the Legislature. 


Members of the Cabinet receive the ordinary indemnity as Members of the 
Legislature of $2,000 plus the $1,000 expense allowance in addition to their salaries 
as Members of the Crown. The salary provided for Cabinet Ministers in the 
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_ 


Executive Council Act is $10,000 but at the present time and for some years past the 
Members of the various Cabinets have voluntarily surrendered $2,000 annually, 
drawing $8,000 each as their Ministerial salary. . 


17.—Lieutenant-Governors of Ontario, 1867-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


Nors.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 118. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of | Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Major-Gen. H. W. Sristep......... July 1, 1867 || Sir Jonn M. Grpgon.............. Sept. 22, 1908 
Wile SELOWEAND) class cceersctetcorrte July 14, 1868 | Lt.-Col. Sir Joan S. Henprm.....| Sept. 26, 1914 
JOHN W.. CRAWFORD. ..........000 Nov. 5, 1873") Lionmn Ho Crarkn.... 2.200. 00. Nov. 27, 1919 
D, A. MACDONALD. :.....0.....0000% May 18, 1875 |) Col. Henry CocksHuTtT.......... Sept. 10, 1921 
JOHN Breverty RoBINSON.......... June 30, 1880 || Winntam DoNnaLpD Ross............ Dec. 20, 1926 
Sir ALEXANDER CAMPBELL.......... Feb. 8, 1887 |} Col. Hersert ALEXANDER Brucsz.| Oct. 25, 1932 
Sir Grorce A. KIRKPATRICK....... May 28, 1892 || AntperT Marrurews!............... Nov. 28, 1937 
Sir Ortver Mowat................. Nov. 18; 1897 || RAY DAWSON: o..c 6.6 ese ceieniied Dec. 26, 1946 
Sir Wint1AM Mortimer CLARK...... Apr. 20, 1903 
1 Term extended November, 1942 to December, 1946. 
Legislatures, 1934-491 
Date of : ; Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening . Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 | 19th General Assembly...... 3 Web. 20, Mosbnes at ees Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct. 6, 1937 | 20th General Assembly...... 8 DEC E IFALOS TG ia ae June 30, 1943 
Aug. 4, 1948 | 21st General Assembly....... 2 Heb. .22%0, O44 ©. Resor Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 4 July 16719452... cece Apr. 27, 1948 
June 7, 1948 | 23rd General Assembly...... 2 Hebe. 10. 19492 te. ae 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-49 were: 11th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
M. F. Hepburn; 12th Ministry, sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th 
Ministry, sworn in May 18, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 17, 
- 1943, under the leadership of Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry sworn in Oct. 19, 1948, under the leader- 
ship of Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy; 16th Ministry sworn in May 4, 1949, under the leadership of Hon. Leslie 
M. Frost. 2 Life of Legislature not yet expired. 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 7, 1948; 53 Progressive Conservatives, 14 Liberals, 
21 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 2 Labour-Progressive.) 


Date of Present 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Provincial Mreasurenis, occ kax cee Hon. Lrsiis M. Frost, K.C............. May 4, 1949 
Ministero: agriculture...) 2s4.420.00 0 ute eue: Hon. THomas L. K@NNEDY........<c00s: Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public 

WOTKS rate eerie ern Me tee Goer. ese Hon. Grores H. Dovucett..............- Aug. 17, 1943 
Attorney General and Minister of Education..} Hon. Dana H. Portur, K.C............. Oct. 19, 1948 
Minister without, portiolign .4-. so. <es cscs ees Hon. GrorGae H. CHALLIBS..........00008 Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Groner H. DUNBAR............06- Aug. 17, 1948 
Ministeriot Uabourtesice sects cae ee ae ee Hon. CHARLESHDALEVIAG. come eee. Aug. 17, 1943 
Ministero Heal theme sae eone eet ay, ons Hon: RUssnul fo Kaun se. eee Jan. 7, 1946 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar.......... Hon. Grorer A. WELSH. ........0-5-e008 May 4, 1949 
Minister of Public Welfare. ..............00.. Hon. Winttam A. GooDFELLOW..........- Jan. 7, 1946 
Minister of Planning and Development....... Hon. WmttAM GRIESINGER............0.- May 4, 1949 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon, HAROLD ER. SCOTT acne ees 4 Nov. 28, 1946 
Minister of Travel and Publicity............. Fon, ‘Lou PO neren ces cea tat ees Oct. 19, 1948 
Minister of Mines: i... sic peciecuis ene cee at Hon. WELLAND S. GEMMELL...........00> May 1949 


4, 
Minister of Reform Institutions.............. Hon, Witi1aM E.. HAMILTON.............. July 15, 1949 
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Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides its Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has a Provincial Executive com- 
‘posed of 12 men and a Legislative Assembly of 58 elected for five years.* The 
Provincial Executive, headed by the Premier and President of the Council, who is 
also Minister of Dominion-Provincial Relations, consists of: the Minister of Agri- 


Municipal Commissioner; the Minister of Mines and Natural Resources who is 
also the Minister presiding over the Department of Industry and Commerce; the 


‘the Minister under the Manitoba Power Commission Act, the Manitoba Telephone 
“Act and the Municipal and Public Utility Board Act; the Minister of Health and 
Public Welfare; the Minister of Education; the Minister of Public Works. 


' The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $7,050 per annum and the other 
“members of the Cabinet a salary of $5,287.80 each. The Members of the Legis- 
“lature of this Province are each paid an indemnity and an allowance of $2,000, 
being made up of $1,350 indemnity and $650 as an expense allowance. The Leader 
of the Opposition group in the Legislature is paid an additional amount of $1,500. 

The Speaker of the Legislature is paid a salary of $2,000 in addition to the indemnity 
and expense allowance. 


. * An Act toamend the Legislative Assembly Act has been passed by the Manitoba Legislature to change 
_the membership from 55 members plus the three representatives of the Armed Forces to 57 members 
effective at the next General Election. 


18.—Lieutenant-Governors of Manitoba, 1870-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
gy 1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 118. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
Me G. AncHIBALD S500... 60..0c805. May 20, 1870 || Sir Danmet H. McMmnan......... May 11, 19061 
~ FRANcIS GOODSCHALL JOHNSON..... Apr. 9, 1872 || Sir Douaias C. Cameron.........| Aug. 1, 1911 
» AurxanpEeR MorRIs...............- Dec. 2, 1872 || Sir Jamus A. M. AIKINS........... Aug. 3, 1916 
MJOSEPH HW). CAUCHON..........0000- Oct. 8, 1877 || Sir James A. M. ArKIns........... Oct. 17, 19211 
Mees CO. ATKINS. 3, i.e sje ses scceces Sept. 29, 1882 || Turopore A. Burrows........... Oct. 9, 1926 
BROOCH ULTA core cs wcseeis:s Sins a.0s ee wa July Pa1SSS) inde) MM GGRE GOR ego) <5.500% walctemtonss Jan. 25, 1929 
MeO. PATTERSON. 00.0. 00c ete ces os Sept. 2, 1895 || Wmu1am JoHNSTON TUPPER........ Dec. 1, 1934 
4 Sir Dante, H. McMuuan.......... Oct. 10, 1900 |} Rotanp FarrearrN McWitt1ams...| Nov. 1, 1940 
a Second term. 
* Legislatures, 1934-491 
Zz 
7 Date of Number _ Date of. Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
_ June 16, 1932 | 19th General Assembly...... 4 tc] oma F uae 8 eee a a June 12, 1936 
wf July 27, 1936 | 20th General Assembly...... 5 eb" ls, “1937 eewas ss oes Mar. 13, 1941 
arr: 22, 1941 | 2ist General Assembly...... 5 Dees gO? 104 tes etek Fe es, Sept. 8, 1945 
- Oct. 15, 1945 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 TEV2 oR wh AUS (0 ee re ee 2 


% 1 The Ministries from 1934-49 were: 12th Ministry, sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. 


4 J. Bracken; 13th Ministry, sworn in Jan. 14, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson, K.C.; 
“y 14th Ministry, sworn in Noy. 13, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell. 2 Life of 
Bs Legislature not yet expired. 


bu 


. 
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18.—Lieutenant-Governors of Manitoba, 1870-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949—concluded 


Fourteenth Ministry 


[Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 15, 1945: 43 Coalition (25 Liberal-Progressives, 14 Pro- ; 


gressive Conservatives, 2 Independent, 2 Social Credit), 12 Anti-Coalition (10 Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, 1 Independent Anti-Coalition, 1 Labour-Progressive). There were also 3 Service 
members with no party affiliation.] 


Office _ Name eR Soe 
ER ad es EDR Reece eg \Hon, DouGias L.ACAMPEELD. 140.4 ee ne Nov. 13, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration.....]| Hon. FRANcts C. BELu.............0000- Dec. 14, 1948 
Provaneia WETCASHTED. Wie oisingn: faa areal weke Hon, Joun C.. Dey pun pice: dover oe Dec. 14, 1948 
MIDISUCT OFLA DOU erence far ccas ees cates Hon. Caarius EH. GREENLAY...........-. Dec. 14, 1948 
Municipal Commissioner for Manitoba....... Hon sAuivEUR MARCOUX., sce. eo nmeete Dec. 14, 1948 


Minister of Mines and Natural Resources and 
Minister presiding over the Department of |}Hon. Joun S. McD1ARMID................ May 27, 1932 
Industry and Commerce..................; 


Attorneys General: <0 3, uo bok acuta eee Hon. James O. McLENAGHEN........ nae May 3, 1941 
ETOVINCIAISSCCrEUAL YR enna) cconsae aia cian a HonaWarrach Cs Manni Ras 5 ede eee Dec. 14, 1948 
Minister of Public: Utilities of, 2etoce aaete Hon. Wisam MORronec6. 22.0. se eee Feb. 5, 1944 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare....... Hon: IVAN SCHULTGi5c.. fosaoeesnne alae Feb. 5, 1944 
Minister ou Lditcationwer assem een cece oe HoniCy RHODESIOMITH .. ek eee ae Dec. 14, 1948 
iMinister/or PublichWorksse eee aede ene fone RRICK EH AVWInLISse: aera eee Nov. 4, 1940 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Executive Council of Saskatchewan has 11 members: the Premier, President 
of the Council, and Minister of Public Health; the Provincial Treasurer; the 
Attorney General; the Minister of Natural Resources and Industrial Development; 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs; the Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation; 
the Provincial Secretary; the Minister of Highways and Transportation; the 
Minister of Education; the Minister of Labour; the Minister of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development; the Minister of Agriculture; and the Minister of Public 
Works and Minister of Telephones and Telegraphs. The statutory number of 
members of the Legislative Assembly is 52 elected for a term of five years. 


The Premier receives $6,500 and each Cabinet Minister $5,000 annually in 
addition while the Leader of the Opposition, the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker 
receive an additional $2,500, $1,500 and $600, respectively. The annual salary of 
members of the Legislature is $2,000 together with $1,000 expenses. 
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19._Lieutenant-Governors of Saskatchewan, 1905-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 
; 1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 


Nortr.—See headnote to Table 18, p. 118. 


Lieutenant-Governors 
Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
BT HORGET.. 0 fas. Gama « stecoste pn Aug. 24, 1905 || Lt.-Col. H. E. Munrosz, O.B.E...| Mar. 31, 1931 
Grorce W. Brown................ Oct ose! 9105 AP a MCNAB es aces coe ees ateten ft Sept. 10, 1936 
Sir RicHARD Stuart LAKE......... Octe 56 1915 i PE ROMAGUMIE RG. .o5 Sods ceteris Feb. 27, 1945 
Mew. NEWLANDS...........000008. Feb. 17, 1921 || Rearnatp J. M. PARKER.......... June 22, 1945 
Bey. INEWLANDS.....05.c0000ccce- Me 221926 1 Ie UERICH es sake voters oes wee Mar. 24, 1948 
1 Second term. 
Legislatures, 1934-49! 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
*June 19, 1934 | 8th General Assembly....... 4 UNOVewl Onl O34 nace tent May 14, 1938 
June 8, 1938 | 9th General Assembly....... 6 Pannen 1G 1989 y cu eeee ss ss May 10, 1944 
June 15, 1944 |10th General Assembly....... 5 OCtre LOE 944 aut ree May 19, 1948 
June 24, 1948 {11th General Assembly....... 2 ebro 101989 ey. ect 2 


_ 1The Ministries from 1934-49 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner; 7th Ministry, sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th 
Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature 


not yet expired. 
Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 24, 1948: 31 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation; 
19 Liberals, 1 Independent and 1 Liberal Progressive-Conservative. ) 


Norg.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


: Date of Present 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of Council and Minister 


PRMEAE IL CUEVCALG I yen, siete cists: olte.c ove Satoyne s.<.. TON ple ©. DOUGLAS Hac iiite so cece een es July 10, 1944 
BerOvancial Treasurer... .ccc.ccssscceescseecces EG Cay Mic INS sateen cte.c claves creravene July 10, 1944 
MERTDNOY: CENCE AL cane secre assoc sioes «oles tees Hon. wig Wis CORMAN? sees i aeitcuiea sea hocinte July 10, 1944 
Minister of Natural Resources and Industrial 

BBS VCLODIMNEN Gatco eis accss che tots s elnctoe. « noes Honk Hb ROCKELBANK. Sect sanseen ares Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................. Hon. L. F. McIntose.......0..5 ae teeta Aug. 4, 1948 

Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation.| Hon. J. H. StTuRDY.............c.cceeee Aug. 4, 1948 
BE NAN CIA SCCHELAT Viecis-c cls 'o3.5 Lislevausvoveiaveaje advssis Hon ©. Ce WiIGhIAMS staircase ee seein Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Highways and Transportation....} Hon. J. T. DoUGLAS.............0ee0ee0- July 10, 1944 
Biraister Of LGuCAtiOn:. .. we. cw co oso evicisieeticse PION AW pe ULOY Dire. tomcat poles vores e July 10, 1944 
Bester Or abOUr. . a 0s daw sac cos ci os dsieces.« Fons Cn@ mWVilblse.. seers sessile tes July 10, 1944 
Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 

PBEM LODIMNGH Ghee oe Saiceniyrciekenmiciee hs Bore aion Hons RAMOINTOSH acces ctoee rekon. July 10, 1944 
Minister of Agriculture.............. aceite: Hon l Or Norupt:vactenen «oe vale estes Jan. 8, 1946 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of ele- 

phones and Telegraphs..................0. Hons de A CD ARTING eerie ctennen ste voce Aug. 4, 1948 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


There are ten members of the Executive Council of Alberta: the Premier and 
Provincial Treasurer; the Minister of Agriculture; the Minister of Economic Affairs; 
the Minister of Education; the Minister of Public Works who is also responsible 
for the Department of Railways and Telephones; the Minister of Mines and 
Minerals, and Lands and Forests; the Minister of Health and Public Welfare; the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial Secretary; the Attorney General; 
and the Minister of Industries and Labour. 


There are 57 members of the Legislative Assembly who are elected for a 
maximum period of five years. 
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The salary of the President of the Executive Council is $9,000 and of a Cabinet 
Minister $7,000. Since no party is recognized as the official opposition a special 
allowance of $500 is paid to the Leaders of the Liberal and Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation parties. The sessional indemnity for all Members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly is $2,000 plus an expense allowance of $1,000. 
20.—Lieutenant-Governors of Alberta, 1905-1949, Legislatures and Premiers, 

1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 
Nortre.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 118. 


Lieutenant-Governors ‘ 
LN LLL LLL —_ | 

Date of + Date of 

Name Commission Name Commission 

Goreme oV. Bunyna.oicseecleds, Aug. 24, 1905 || Wm1tam Eopert.................. Oct. 20, 1925. 
GHoRGHEEL AVis 5 UnNHAm eee lear Oct.=-.6, 10104) Waiiszawe lb: WAnST 4 2<se oe Apr. -24, 19314 
Rosert GEORGE BRETT............ Oct. 6, 1915 || Pain C. H. Prmmoss........... Sept. 10, 1936 | 
Rosert GroRGE BRETT............ Oct. 20, 19201] J.C. Bowrn........ aerate, ame Mar. 20, 1937 — 


ee ee ee Ne eee eee 
1 Second term. : 
Legislatures, 1934-491 
ne eee es ee lS eS OES PP ee ee ee er a 
Di Ale hain Dna aes to. ee eee 
Number Date of Date of 


) 


Date of : x 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution — 
June 19, 1930] 7th General Assembly...... 5 Jan 29s L081 a tie eee July 22, 1935 
Aug. 22, 1935 | 8th General Assembly...... Gis HOD wie 65 198 Gc. see eee Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar, 21, 1940] 9th General Assembly...... 4 Heb 20. 1041.) 5 eee July 7, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 | 10th General Assembly...... 5 Hebre 22st 04h tre ee eee July 16, 1948 | 
Aug. 17, 1948 | 11th General Assembly...... 2 Feb. 17,1949: (ae 2 


RR a a a SE ee eee 
? The Ministries from 1934-48 were: 6th Ministry, sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. 
R. G.-Reid; 7th Ministry, sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry | 

sworn in May 31, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not 
yet expired. j 
; 

Kighth Ministry 

(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 17, 1948: 51 Social Credit, 2 Co-operative Commonwealth 

Federation, 2 Liberals, 1 Independent Social Credit, and 1 Independent.) . 


Norr.—Ministers who have held office continuously are shown as at the date of original appointment, — 
despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Where two 
dates are shown the first denotes the original appointment to the Ministry and the second to the portfolio 
held at present. 


: | 
eeeeeaoaono@qT0DWwTqQS0SQomNmmm eee 


‘ Date of Present . 
Office ‘Name Appointment 
Premier and Provincial Treasurer............ Hon. Ernest C. MANNING..........¢..-. May 31, 1943 
Mttornoy General a tieics ios vic tnisunak Hon. Lucpen MaywAnp:>, 25 eases June 1, 1943 © 
MEMIBUEr OF CUCAION® +, ©.00 eo. ns cece eee Hon, Ivan Caspy 2c... wrcetn coe Feb. 21, 1948 
a nea of Mines and Minerals, and Lands and|}Hon. NatHan E. TANNER................ Jan. 5, 1987 
OF ESS ate Me ean eke: Goo ee: etek 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of |}Hon. D. B. MacMnuan.................. May 8, 1948 
ailways and Telephones.................. 
feiea of Health and Minister of Public |}Hon. W. W. Cross, M.D............... ».] Sept.p_3) 1085 
CLIATS AA OF. anes he eee Ame ae eee. 
Minister of Economic Affairs................. Hon. Arepati. Jy Foams f..1t..mle See Apr. 20, 1945 
Magister of Municinal Affaits and Peovineis) || pint taaetal aia aa tall June 1, 1943 
Minister.of Agriculture. ....0. 042050000 %s- Plone Dye TT tm 6h ka tee tee ee May 8, 1948 
Minister of Industries and Labour............ Pour de ut ROBINSON, cee ee May 8, 1948 


a ne 
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Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor and an Executive Council com- 
posed of: the Premier and President of the Council; Provincial Secretary and 
Minister of Health and Welfare; Attorney General; and the Ministers of Lands 
and Forests, Finance, Agriculture, Mines and Municipal Affairs, Public Works, 
Railways, Trade and Industry and Fisheries, Labour, and Education. The Legis- 
lative Assembly, elected for five years, has 48 members. 


Members of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receive 
Sessional Allowances of $2,000 and $1,000 for expenses. The Premier receives a 
salary of $9,000 and Members of the Executive Council $7,500 in addition. The 
Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of $2,000 and the Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker receive allowances of $1,800 and $500, respectively. 
 21.—Lieutenant-Governors of British Columbia, 1871-1949, Legislatures and 
Premiers, 1934-49, and Present Ministry as at Aug. 1, 1949 
Nots.—See headnote to Table 13, p. 118. 


G5 Lieutenant-Governors 
eee Ta 
t Date of Date of 
Name Commission Name Commission 
BUTCH, os ie snes endsess- July 5, 1871 || Sir Frank S. BARNARD........... Dec. 5, 1914 
Atpert Norton RICHARDS........- June 27, 1876-|) Col. E>pwarp G. PRIoR........... Dee. 9, 1919 
CLEMENT F’. CORNWALL...........- June 21, 1881 |} WatteR C. NicHOL...............- Dec. 24, 1920 
GET NELSON: 1 0 cache 1 ores boces Feb. 8, 1887 || R. RaNDoLPH BRUCE............. Jan. 21, 1926 
BPDGAR DEWDNDY . ci.nccsccecescces Nov. 1, 1892 | J. W. ForpHAM JOHNSON.......... July 18, 1931 
Tuomas R. McINNES............-- Nov. 18, 1897 |} Ertc W. HAMBER...............-- Apr. 29, 1936 
Sir Henri G. Jory pe Lotsinire..| June 21, 1900 |) Lt.-Col. Wmi1am C. Woopwarp...| Aug. 29, 1941 
BAMES DUNSMUIR........-00ccecce: May 11, 1906 || Col. the Hon. CHartes ARTHUR 
BMW, UPATERSON.. oiocs epacctb vee end eres Dee. 3, 1909 1S Wsgces ORLY AOhe De wens Seen cl Oct. 1, 1946 
EE ae aaals ey ia ie a aia as oa eared ce PS ie we ee are oe ae ee A ee ER 
Legislatures, 1934-49! 
Date of ‘sl Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Nov. 2, 1933 | 18th General Assembly...... 4 PEb S620; 4193425205082 Apr. 15, 1937 
June 1, 1937 | 19th General Assembly...... 5 OGte 265987... AG cca ear July 22, 1941 
Oct. 21, 1941 | 20th General Assembly...... 4 DEG 724s 31941 a Be Aug. 31, 1945 
‘Oct. 25, 1945 | 21st General Assembly....... 5 Hebe 21s 1040".20 oe reece Apr. 16, 1949 
June 15, 1949 | 22nd General Assembly...... 2 — 2 


BS eg ee SE oe Ae ee eee ee 

1 The Ministries from 1934-49 were: 22nd Ministry sworn in Nov. 15, 1933, under the leadership of 
Hon. T. D. Pattullo; 23rd Ministry, sworn in Dec. 10, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th 
Ministry, sworn in Dec. 29, 1947, under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson, M.B.E. 2 Life of Legis- 
lature not yet expired. 


Twenty-Fourth Ministry 


_ [Party standing at latest General Election, June 15, 1949: 39 Coalition, 7 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 1 Independent and 1 Labour.] 


eee — — — eee 


Office Name 


Date of Present 


Appointment 
Premier and President of the Council........ Hon. Byron Incemar JoHnson, M.B.E..| Dec. 29, 1947 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Health 
BIVGLEALO 28a cee So oes cay ohne ele ho ies Hon. GrorGE SHARRATT -PEARSON........ Dec. 29, 1947 
Bsr CenCr at eB. hiaih > AAG visions sha bole Hon. Gorpon SYLVESTER WISMER, K.C..| Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Epwarp TourRTELLoTTE KENNEY...| Dec. 29, 1947 
memeber Of Finance. ¢. co... eet alee ees dees Hon. HERBERT ANSCOMB............-+-+: Dec. 29, 1947 
minister OL ASTICULGUTE. J.c0/sscdee msec eee Hon. Henry Rosson BowMaN.......-.-. July 21, 1949 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Municipal 
LSI) 321s 28 pg ag Hon. Roprrick CHartes MacDonatp....| Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Public Works. ................006, Hon. Ernest CRAWFORD CARSON........ Dec. 29, 1947 
Minister of Railways, Minister of Trade and 
Industry and Minister of Fisheries......... Hon. Lesuizr Harvey EyRES............. Dec. 29, 1947 
BNR LOTNG: Rory OUTS <b shat <facislels 1+ 12 bie ole Hon. JoHN HENRY CATES.............-.- July 21, 1949 
Mimister Of PiUCATION. 200.0000 ccc cece eee eee Hon. Wiruwiam TuHonas STRAITH, K.C., 
< Jee a Al SE a ie et one permite Ota Re Dec. 29, 1947 
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Subsection 11.— Yukon and the Northwest Territories 


Yukon.—The Yukon Act provides for a local government composed of a Chief 
Executive, styled Commissioner, who is appointed by the Governor in Council, 
and an elective Territorial Council of three members having a three-year tenure 
of office. The Yukon Territorial Council performs much the same functions as do 
the Provincial Governments. The Commissioner functions in lieu of the Provincial 
Cabinet and the three members of the Territorial Council function in‘lieu of the 
Provincial Legislature. The seat of local government is at Dawson, but the Com- 
missioner acts under instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of 
Mines and Resources at Ottawa. 


COMMISSIONER 
JOUN HD WARD ‘GIBBENT: «cdo cores cooes been Oe eee ce dank ee ee ee Sept. 13, 1947 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
(Three members elected 1949, for 3 years) 


Dawsons istrict. ..snas ti tat en ene on ah ca ene ee CuHaR.ES J. LELIEVRE 
Wontehorse District < @mer con wanes coan Sa eee R. Gorvon Lez 
Mayoolvistrictaeaie ree halal ha en AMIS ak aiken Ca ye Ernest J. Corp 


Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories is 
vested in the Commissioner, assisted by a Council composed of six members all of 
whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The administration of the various 
Acts, Ordinances and Regulations pertaining to the Northwest Territories is super- 
vised by the Director of the Lands and Development Services Branch, Department 
of Mines and Resources, who is also Deputy Commissioner. The seat of govern- 
ment is at Ottawa. 


TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 


Commissioners... eeiene se Hueu L. KEeeneysipe. 
Deputy Commissioner...... Roy A. Gipson. 
Members of the Council..... Louis C. Auprrrz, Harotp B. Gopwin, Donatp M. 


MacKay, JoHn G. McNiven, Stuart T. Woop. 


Seeretarye td. ser nsddesuand ox James G. WRIGHT. 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The earliest local government in Canada was carried out by the seigniors of 
New France, who along with military command and the administration of justice, © 
bore the responsibilities of appointing justices of the peace and clerks of roads. 
Some were soon replaced by a ‘syndic’ elected by the people, the first in 1644, though 
a mayor and two aldermen had briefly held office in the city of Quebec in 1643. 
However, the ‘syndics’ fell into disuse, and powers were delegated by the governor 
to officials. The city of Quebec was incorporated in 1831, and a system of local 
government for the Province, decreed in 1840, was remodelled by Acts of 1845, 
1847, 1850 and 1860. 

Meanwhile, in the maritime region, Saint John had attained the distinction of 
becoming Canada’s first incorporated city in 1784. Incorporation of Halifax came 
in 1849 and Charlottetown in 1855. In Ontario the Parish and Town Officers Act 


* Prepared in the Municipal Finance Section, Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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of 1793 provided for an annual meeting in a parish or township to appoint local 
officers but these were responsible to Parliament and the courts and the meetings 
had no law-making powers. Brockville, in 1832, gained some local powers from 
the Governor in Council which had previously been exercised through the courts. 
Other localities soon followed suit, and in 1834 York was incorporated as the self- 
governing city of Toronto. Further steps led to the Municipal Act of 1849, which 
is the foundation of the local government of today in Ontario and which later provided 
a model for the western provinces. Subsequently, Acts have been passed in all 
provinces governing aspects of municipal incorporation, powers and duties. 


Municipal government in every province of Canada existed in at least elementary 
form before Confederation. With such a background, the provision of the British 
North America Act that jurisdiction over municipal affairs would rest with the 
provinces has resulted, quite naturally, in dissimilarity in the organization of local 
government across the country. This stems not only from the difference in be- 
ginnings and subsequent independent growth in each province, but also from a 
variation in requirements arising out of geographical and population differences. 


The situation remains in a state of flux, with constant amendment of provincial 
- Acts and charters in the attempt to solve old problems and to meet new ones. Just 
as the call for new and additional services has enlarged the scope of Federal and 
provincial activities, the municipalities have had to assume responsibilities unheard 
of, or considered beyond their sphere of activity, a few decades ago. As a result, 
amendments to Acts have varied from those enlarging the powers and the boundaries 
of municipalities, to those establishing closer provincial control and greater financial 
aid. 

A special article on the history of local government in Canada is planned for a 
later edition of the Canada Year Book. 


The chief forms of municipal organization at present extant in the provinces 
of Canada are given in the following paragraphs.* 


Newfoundland.—This new Province has only one “city”, St. John’s. The 
remainder of the population is mostly dispersed in small settlements around the 
coastline, and only since the passage of the Local Administration Act of 1937 
have a few of the larger of these been set up individually with local councils as 
“towns”, or where two or three are close together, as “rural districts” (14 by 1948). 
These latter are not rural municipalities, but merely “towns” consisting of two or 
‘more settlements. Local affairs in the remainder of the Province are administered 
by the Provincial Government. 


Prince Edward Island.—The “city” of Charlottetown and seven “towns’’, 
all incorporated by special Acts, comprise the total municipal organization in this 
Province. They include less than one-half of one per cent of its total area and only 
a quarter of its population. The remainder is not organized municipally, as the 
three counties are purely provincial administrative units. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of 
the Province. Halifax and Sydney are the only two “cities” and operate under 
special charters, with the latter also governed by some special legislation. “Towns”, 
which number 41, operate under the Town Incorporation Act. There are no 
municipalities incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of 


* Municipalities are summarized by type of organization on p. 133. 
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a a a 
counties. The rural area is divided into 18 counties which in themselves do not 
represent units of local government. However, 12 of these counties each comprise 
one municipality, and the other six two each, making a total of 24 rural “muni- 
cipalities’’. 


New Brunswick.—The Province is wholly divided into 15 “counties” which 
are incorporated municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government in 
the rural areas. In effect, therefore, they are the rural municipalities. In most 
cases certain of their powers apply in urban municipalities as well. The three 
“cities” have special charters, and the 19 towns operate under the Towns Incor- 
poration Act. There are also four ‘‘villages’’. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec cover the more heavily settled 
portions, the remaining nine-tenths being governed by the Province as ‘territories’. 
The organized area is divided into 76 “county” municipalities, which are themselves 
divided into local municipalities under the Municipal Code, designated as “village’’, 
and “township” or “parish”? municipalities or just as “municipalities”. The 
counties, as such, have no direct powers of taxation. Funds to finance the services 
falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the municipalities forming part 
thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into incorporated units of 
local government, being in outlying districts with little or no population. In 1948 
there were 317 villages and 1,084 townships and parishes. A small number of these 
are independent of the counties in which they are located. Of the 30 “cities”, a 
few have special charters. The remainder, along with the 124 “towns”’, are governed 
by the Cities and Towns Act and numerous special Acts. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally 
organized, the remainder being governed entirely by the Provincial Government. 
The older section of the Province is divided into 43 “counties”, five of which are 
united with others for administrative purposes. Although incorporated muni- 
cipalities, each county is comprised of the “towns”, “villages”, and “townships’’ 
situated within its borders, which provide its revenues as in Quebee. There are 
29 cities, 145 towns, 156 villages, 571 townships and 11 “Improvement districts’’. 
Some of each are located in the northern districts of the Province, which is not 
organized into counties. 


Manitoba.—Only the southern and settled section of the Province, comprising 
less than one-eighth of the area, is organized for local self-government. As in the 
three other western provinces, there is no ¢ounty organization, and all munici- 
palities are independent except of provincial control. There are four “cities”’, 
three with special charters and one governed by a number of special acts. General 
acts govern the 33 “towns”, 27 ‘villages’, 110 “rural municipalities’? and five 
“suburban municipalities”. An Act of 1944 authorizes organization of “local 
improvement districts’? in unorganized or disorganized territory. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from 
general acts which are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There 
are 8 “cities”, 83 “towns”, 398 “villages”? and 303 “rural municipalities”. The 
area so organized consists of most of the southern two-fifths of the Province. The 
remainder of this portion is administered for local purposes by the Province in 
unincorporated local “improvement districts’. The northern three-fifths are 
sparsely populated and without local government. 
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Alberta.—Here also there are “cities”, “towns’’, “villages” and rural muni- 
cipalities known as “municipal districts’. The latter three classes come under 
‘general acts, while each of the seven cities has itsown charter. There are 57 towns, 
132 villages, and 59 municipal districts, but less than one-fifth of the Province is 
so organized. There are also some unincorporated “improvement districts” 
administered by the Province in less densely settled areas. 


British Columbia.—This Province has less than 0-5 p.c. of its area organized 
into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 
administration of local activities by the Provincial Government. There are 34 
“cities’, 35 “villages”, and 28 “‘districts”’, the latter being chiefly rural muni- 
cipalities; except for those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver, 
which are largely urban in character. It should, however, be emphasized that the 
‘application of the name “city” is somewhat different from the commonly accepted 
meaning in that several of them have populations of less than one thousand and, 
‘perhaps half or more would not normally be incorporated as cities in any other 
province of Canada. 


22.—Municipalities in Canada by Types of Organization and by Provinces, 1948! 


Total thie 
Province Cities | Towns | Villages mee Rural oe Counties corere 
palities palities 
yg No No No No No. No No No 
f. 1. Island....... 1 Z _ 8 — 8 —_ 8 
Nova Scotia....... 2 41 — 43 24 67 — 67 
New Brunswick... 3 19 4 26 15 41 — 41 
Meemec.....°5..... 30 124 317 471 1,084 1,555 76 1,631 
BUGATIO’ . 6. .4. 053% 29 145 156 330 5822 912 38 950 
Siamitoba......... 4 33 27 64 1158 179 — 179 
Saskatchewan..... 8 83 398 489 3034 792 — 792 
MeDerte 7 57 132 196 595 255 — 255 
British Columbia. 34 — 35 69 28 97 = 97 


moerais,......... 118 509 1,069 1,656 2,210 3,906 114 4,020 


1 Newfoundland entered Confederation in 1949. See paragraph on municipal organization above. 

2 Includes 11 local improvement districts. 3 Includes 5 units of self-government officially known as 

“suburban municipalities’’. 4 Does not include 81 improvement districts. 5 Does not include 
58 improvement districts. 


On the basis of the 1941 Census, over 10,689,000 or 93 p.c. of the population 
of the nine provinces was contained in incorporated municipalities. The following 
table, showing the comparable situation for each province, gives an indication of 
the development of self-government from the standpoint of the local population. 
~The 800,000 persons excluded comprised those on Indian Reserves and in areas 
that have not yet reached the stage of development where self-government is felt 
to be necessary or desirable. 
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23.—Population of Incorporated Municipalities, by Provinces, 1941 


Population of Percentage 
Precis Total Incorporated Municipalities Municipal 
BOvIECS Population |——-—-———_—_——___ to Total 
Urban Rural Total Population 
No. No. No. No. 

IEPIn CORE Ward nlSian ern sleeve eter ee 95, 047 24,340 on 24,340 25-6 
INO VAR OCOLLA AS Aten ctetiracas aremrere eter erercretenent 577, 962 267, 540 308, 304 575, 844 99-6 
INewi Brunswick ect cue eran ate 457,401 143, 423 312, 153 455,576 99-6 
Que OG Bere orc rues etic 3,331,882 | 2,109,684 | 1,137,519 | 3,247,203 97-5 
ONGATIOE Esk Sid os Greeks eae tere 33,797,009) | 2, 008,030 I) lsd16,1d0 | +3,6040700 96-5 
IMamito ba). ecrabrrstiic nec eocet ce ti titers ee 729,744 321, 873 344, 648 666,521 91-3 
Saskatchewallaciesccte teceer ee cone Sees 895, 992 295,146 528, 532 823,678 91-9 
Alberta t) a> cotton nia eee hae 796,169 306, 586 321,219 627,805 78+9 
British Columbia teja:ee meter naires 817, 861 443,394 170, 269 613, 663 75°0 
Wotalsy.ccsocee co tee atone 11,489,713 | 6,250,619.| 4,438,777 | 10,689,396 93-0 


Section 4.—Federal-Provincial Relations 


Material on this subject will be found at pp. 79-81 of the 1946 edition of the 
Year Book, at pp. 85-89 of the 1947 and at pp. 116-122 of the 1948-49 editions. 


PART III.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 
Section 1.—Canada’s Growth in External Status 


The evolution of Canada in its external relations is reflected in the growth of 
its Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development 
of that Department is given at pp. 74-79 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 2.—Canada and the United Nations, 1948* 


An outline of the organization of the United Nations and Canada’s place 
therein appears at pp. 82-86 of the 1946 Year Book. Additional material appeared 
at pp. 122-125 of the 1948-49 edition. The following material brings the record 
of Canada and the United Nations up to the end of 1948. 


Despite the continued failure of its Permanent Members to agree, the United 
Nations had substantial success in dealing with many of the international problems 
which confronted it in 1948. The events of the year demonstrated that, although 
the organization lacks the means and authority to impose settlements in inter- 
national disputes, it is at its best when dealing with differences which lend them- 
selves to treatment by truce and mediation procedures. Thus in the Indonesian, 
India-Pakistan and Palestine disputes, the United Nations has been able to bring 
an impartial moderating influence to bear and, through this, to localize threatening 
conflicts. At the same time, numerous other disputes, which responded less readily 
to solution by compromise, confronted the United Nations in the course of the year. 
Among these the most intractable were: the attempts to reach agreements in the 
Atomic [nergy Commission, in the Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
and in the Berlin currency problem. | 


A brief summary of United Nations action on the most important issues, and 
in particular of the part played by Canada follows. 


* Prepared by the United Nations Division, Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Canada’s Contribution during 1948.—Although forced by the inadequacies 
of the security guarantees provided by the United Nations itself to participate 
in the discussions leading to the North Atlantic Treaty, Canada continued to 
regard membership in the United Nations as one of the essential principles 
underlying foreign policy. In the face of grave doubts concerning the value of 
the Security Council as the executive arm of the United Nations, Canada entered 
‘a two-year term of membership on Jan. 1, 1948. General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
as Canadian Permament Delegate to the United Nations, acted as Canada’s repre- 
sentative on the Council and also on the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. Canada was represented on the 
Economic and Social Council until the end of the year, and did not stand for 
re-election. 


The General Assembly met for two sessions during the year. From Apr. 16 
to May 15 it held its second special session at the request of the Security Council 
to consider the future of Palestine. Canada was a member of the twelve-nation 
Subcommittee established to formulate provisional arrangements in Palestine which 
would come into effect after the expiry date of the United Kingdom mandate 
on May 15. 


The first part of the third regular session of the General Assembly was held 
at Paris from September to December, 1948. The Canadian Delegation was 
headed at first, by the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, then Prime Minister, 
‘and later by the Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of Transport, until Nov. 2 when the 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External Affairs, assumed the leader- 
ship. The Delegation included members of the Senate and House of Commons, 
with whom were associated delegates and advisers from the Department of Finance 
and the Department of External Affairs. The Assembly failed to complete its 
heavy agenda and it was decided to hold a second part of the third session at Lake 
Success in April, 1949. 


Admission of New Members.—In 1948 only one new member state, Burma, 
was admitted to the United Nations. Applications by Italy and Ceylon were 
both rejected by the Soviet veto. The differences between the Soviet bloc and the 
-non-Communist members prevented further consideration of other outstanding 
applications for membership, namely those of the Hashemite Jordan Kingdom, 
Ireland, Portugal and Austria, supported by the Western Powers, and those of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic and 
Roumania, backed by the U.S.S.R. The application of Israel was considered by 
the Security Council in December, 1948, but failed to secure the seven votes required 
to justify a favourable recommendation to the General Assembly. 


Indonesia.—T he Indonesian problem, which had been a concern of the Security 
Council since August, 1947, appeared to be well on its way to settlement when the 
year 1948 opened. On Jan. 17, the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republicans 
signed a military truce and agreed to a set of principles offered by a United 
Nations Committee of Good Offices to serve as a basis for a political settlement. 
This Renville agreement, which was supplemented two days later with additional 
principles, was acknowledged in February by the Security Council. A Canadian 
resolution commending the parties for concluding a truce agreement, and asking 
the Committee of Good Offices to return to Indonesia and assist the parties in 
working out a political settlement was also accepted by the Security Council. 
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After several months of fruitless negotiations a renewed attempt to reach a 
settlement was made in September on the basis of new proposals submitted by the 
United States member of the Committee of Good Offices. Despite further negotia- 
tions between high officials of the Netherlands and Republican Governments, the 
situation again became deadlocked and, on Dec. 14, the Netherlands Government 
announced its decision to go on with its intentions to form a United States of 
Indonesia under the Netherlands Crown. Five days later the Netherlands launched 
military operations and invaded Republican territories. This action was severely 
criticized by the Committee of Good Offices and, in the Security Council, Canada’s 
representative deplored the resumption of military operations but opposed a United 
States resolution calling for a withdrawal of Netherlands troops on the ground that 
it could not be enforced. 


Palestine.—Both in the Security Council and in the General Assembly Canada 
contributed to efforts to bring about a peaceful settlement of the Palestine conflict. 
Since the Commission which was to have carried out the Assembly’s partition plan 
of November, 1947, was unablé to function, a special session of the Assembly 
decided in May, 1948, to substitute for it a Mediator, whose proposals for a peaceful 
settlement were completed just before his assassination in September. The Medi- 
ator’s proposals were modified by an Assembly decision of Dec. 11 which was sup- 
ported by Canada. This provided for a Conciliation Commission to assist Arabs 
and Jews to reach an agreed settlement, to plan an international regime for 
Jerusalem and to supervise the repatriation of refugees. 


Meanwhile: Canada’s representative in the Security Council had given full 
support to that body’s unremitting efforts to check disorders in Palestine with the 
aid of the United Nations Mediator and a Truce Commission. Throughout the 
period of the first general cease-fire in June and the period of the truce imposed 
by the Security Council under threat of sanctions in July, Canada voted in favour 
of Security Council resolutions designed to reinforce the authority of United Nations 
personnel in Palestine and to restrain military drives which were renewed in October, 
November and December. 


Canada was among those who held that Israel’s application for membership 
should be considered at a later date. 


Korea.—The Temporary Commission on Korea, with a mandate from the 
Assembly to “facilitate and expedite the national independence of Korea’’, acted 
as observer in the elections held in South Korea on May 10, and heard representa- 
tions regarding the conduct of the elections. As instructed by the Assembly, the 
Commission continued in Korea to offer its services as a consultant, first to the newly 
elected Korean representatives, and later to the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. The Canadian member of the Commission was Dr. G. S. Patterson, of 
the Department of External Affairs. During the Third Session of the General 
Assembly, the Commission on Korea was reconstituted. The number of members 
was reduced from nine to seven, because of the decrease in the Commission’s respon- 
sibilities, and Canada and the Ukraine were omitted from membership. 


Atomic Energy Commission. — The record of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission during 1948 is a discouraging one. Discussions of the Soviet 
Government’s proposals of June, 1947, and of the organizational structure of an 
international control agency were continued but, after more than 240 meetings, 
the Commission reluctantly decided in May that it had reached an impasse which 
only the Security Council or the General Assembly could resolve. 
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In June the Security Council approved the resolution submitted by the repre- 
- sentative of Canada that the whole question of the international control of atomic 
energy should be laid before the General Assembly ‘‘as a matter of special concern”’. 


When the Assembly met at Paris, General A. G. L. McNaughton, speaking 
for Canada, proposed that the Assembly should approve the general findings and 
specific proposals put forward by the Atomic Energy Commission. After various 

‘amendments, this suggestion was adopted on Nov. 4. At the same time, the 
General Assembly requested the Atomic Energy Commission to resume its work 
in an attempt to resolve the impasse, and to take up any further questions which it 
might be “‘practicable and useful”’ to consider. 


The record would have been more hopeful if the delegates of the U.S.S.R. 
had been prepared to put forward alternative plans for the international control 
of atomic energy that could be compared point by point with the majority proposals, 
but their suggestions have remained studiously vague. 


Thus, in spite of the best efforts of nine out of the eleven members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the year 1948 did not see any significant advance on the road 
to international control of atomic energy, but rather a hardening of the positions 
taken up by the majority on the one hand, and by the Soviet Union and its satellites 

on the other. 


Commission for Conventional Armaments.—The year 1948 saw equally 
limited progress in the field of general disarmament. As a member of the Security 
Council, Canada sat on the Commission for Conventional Armaments which is a 
subsidiary organ of the Council. Throughout the year, the deadlock between ‘East’ 
and ‘West’ prevented agreement in the Commission on the general principles which 
would govern the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces. The 
majority of the members, including Canada, took the view that adequate conditions 
of international security must be established to enable disarmament to proceed 
safely and equitably, and emphasized the need for a workable system of international 
inspection and control which would give assurance to all States that no State could 
take advantage of the disarmament of others. The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, 
favoured immediate reduction of armaments and armed forces, including atomic 
_ weapons, as an essential pre-condition of international security, and argued that any 
system of inspection and control must be established within the framework of the 
Security Council (i.e. subject to the veto). At the third session of the General 
Assembly a Soviet resolution along these lines was opposed by the majority of 
nations, including Canada, because of doubts as to whether the Soviet Union would 
permit effective international control and on the ground that the arbitrary 
arithmetical formula suggested by the U.S.S.R. would leave that country in a 
position of advantage in relation to those countries which, like the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Canada, had already substantially reduced their armed 

forces since the end of the War. 


On Nov. 19, 1948, the General Assembly adopted a resolution that the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments should continue its work in formulating 
proposals for the general regulation and reduction of armaments. 


Berlin Currency Dispute.—On Sept. 29 the Governments of the United King- 
dom, United States and France referred the Berlin Dispute to the Security Council 
as a threat to international peace and security. The cause of the dispute, a Soviet 
imposed blockade on Berlin, had been in existence three months. 
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During these three months the Western Powers had attempted to meet Soviet 
objections to currency reform in Western occupied Germany. It was when these 
negotiations failed that the problem was referred to the Security Council. The 
Soviet representative denied the competence of the Security Council to deal with 
this problem and refused to take part in the Council’s consideration of the Berlin 
dispute. 


Between Oct. 6 and Oct. 25, members of the Security Council not direct parties 
to the dispute (including the Canadian representative) met to consider whether a 
basis for agreement existed. On Oct. 22 they presented a draft resolution calling 
upon the Soviet Union to raise the blockade and at the same time suggesting that 
the governments concerned should meet to discuss arrangements for the unification 
of Berlin currency. The “neutral” group then undertook to be represented on a 
committee of experts whose purpose was to seek a detailed agreement under which 
Berlin currency could be unified and communications restored. 


This committee met at Paris and at Geneva under the chairmanship of Mr. 
N. A. Robertson, Canadian High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, in an 
attempt to reconcile the position of the countries concerned. At the end of the 
year its work was uncompleted. 


Other Political Questions.—Other political questions discussed during the 
year included the alleged threat to international peace arising from events in 
Czechoslovakia, the future of Trieste, the India-Pakistan dispute, the relations of 
Spain with the United Nations, the trusteeship system applied to strategic areas, 
the report of the Special Committee on the Balkans, and the future of the former 
Italian colonies in Africa. 


Interim Committee.—T he Canadian delegation shared fully in the work of the 
Interim Committee established on an experimental basis by the General Assembly 
in November, 1947; to assist the Assembly in promoting international co-operation 
and in maintaining international peace and security. The Interim Committee met 
from the beginning of January to mid-July to consider the question of Korea; 
proposals for the revision of voting procedures in the Security Council; general 
principles of co-operation in maintaining international peace; and the advisability 
of giving a permanent mandate to the Interim Committee to assist the Assembly 
in discharging its responsibilities between sessions. Canada was a member, and a 
Canadian was the rapporteur of a nine-nation working group which, during May 
and June, prepared a draft recommendation to the General Assembly suggesting 
the types of Security Council decisions in which the veto should not operate. 


Economic and Social Council.—The Sixth Session of the Council was held 
at New York, Feb. 2 to Mar. 11, and the Seventh at Geneva, July 19 to Sept. 7. 
At its Sixth Session the Council was largely concerned with general supervision 
over the work of subsidiary organs and specialized agencies, and with the develop- 
ment of working procedures adapted to the discharge of its functions. An ad hoc 
committee, of which Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy Minister of Welfare of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare was chairman, was set up to study the 
better co-ordination of the work of the Council, its commissions, and the specialized 
agencies. The Seventh Session of the Council dealt chiefly with substantive 
questions and made some progress with the planning or revising of international 
conventions relating to the suppression of the traffic in women and children; the 
prevention of prostitution; death certificates for missing persons; freedom of informa- 
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tion; and the gathering and international transmission of news. The scope of the 
~ Convention of 1931 limiting the manufacture and regulating the distribution of 
narcotic drugs was enlarged by a protocol to include the newly developed synthetic 
drugs; Canada became a signatory to this protocol during the Third Session of the 
General Assembly. 


Canadian experts are members of the following Functional Commissions of 
the Economic and Social Council: Economic and Employment, Social, Population, 
Statistical, and Narcotic Drugs. Each of these held one meeting in 1948. 


Specialized Agencies.—Two new organizations passed through the interim 
stage of their existence and became legally constituted specialized agencies; the 
International Refugee Organization, and the World Health Organization. Canada 
is a member of these and of eight other specialized agencies: the International 
Labour Organization; the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Food and 
Agriculture Organization; the United Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; the International Telecommunications Union; the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; the International Monetary Fund; 
and the Universal Postal Union. In addition, there were several international 
conferences directed to the formation of three new agencies: the International Trade 
Organization; the Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization; and 
the International Meteorological Organization. None of these is as yet established 
in final form. 


PART IV.—DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION* 
Section 1.—Representatives of Canada in Other Countries 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador: Mr. J. D. Kmarney, M.C., K.C. 
Address: Bartolome Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: (Established 1939.) 


High Commissioner: Masorn-Generat THE Hon. L. R. LaFiicue, D.S.O. 
Address: State Circle, Canberra. | 


Belgium: (Established 1939.) 

Ambassador: Mr. Victor Dorf, C.M.G. (presented Letter of Credence 
Jan. 21, 1947). 

Address: 46, Rue Montoyer, Brussels. 


Brazil: (Established 1941.) 
Ambassador: Mr. J. S. Macponaup (presented Letter of Credence June 3, 
1948). 
Address: Avenida President Wilson, 165, 7th Floor, Rio de Janeiro. 


Chile: (Established 1942.) 
Ambassador: Mr. C. F. Exsiorr, C.M.G., K.C. (presented Letter of Credence 
Apr. 3, 1947). 
Address: Bank of London and South America Bldg., Santiago. 
* Revised by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa, as at July 21, 1949, 
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China: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador: Tur Hon. T. C. Davis, K.C. (presented Letter of Credence 
May 21, 1947). 
Address: No. 3 Ping Tsang Hsiang, Nanking. 


Cuba: (Established 1945.) 


Minister: Dr. E. H. Coteman, C.M.G., K.C. (presented Letter of Credence 
Apr. 8, 1949). 
Address: Avenida de las Missiones No. 17, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 


Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. R. M. Macvonnetu. 
Address: Krakowska 22, Prague, 2. 


Denmark: (Established 1946.) . 


Minister: Mr. H. Lavreys (presented Letter of Credence July 12, 1947). 
Address: Osterbrogade 26, Copenhagen. 


Finland: (Established 1949.) 


Minister: Mr. T. A. Stonr. 
Address: ¢/o Canadian Legation, Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm, Sweden. 


France: (Established 1928.) 


Ambassador: Masor Grnerau GrorcEe P. Vanier, D.S8.0., M.C. (presented 
Letter of Credence Dec. 20, 1944). 
Address: 72 Avenue Foch, Paris XVI. 


Greece: (Established 1943.) 


Ambassador: Mr. Grorce L. Macann. 
Address: 31 Queen Sofia Boulevard, Athens. 


Iceland: (Established 1949.) 


Minister: Mr. E. J. GARLAND. 
Address: c/o Canadian Legation, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo, Norway. 


India: (Established 1946.) 


High Commissioner: Mr. W. F. Curpman, K.C. 
Address: 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 


Ireland: (Established 1940.) 
High Commissioner: Taz Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, K.C. (Nov. 6, 1946). 
(Absent. ) 
Acting High Commissioner: Mr. D. M. Jounson (Feb. 1, 1949). 
Address: 92 Merrian Square West, Dublin. 


Italy: (Established 1947.) 


Ambassador: Mr. Jean Disy, K.C. (presented Letter of Credence June 26, 
1948). 


Address: Via Saverio Mercadante 15, Rome, 
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Luxembourg: (Established 1945.) 


Minister: Mr. Vicror Dort, C.M.G. (presented Letter of Credence Mar. 4 
1947). 
Address: ¢/o Canadian Embassy, 46 Rue Montoyer, Brussels, Belgium. 


) 


Mexico: (Established 1944.) 


Ambassador: Mr. C. P. Hfperr (presented Letter of Credence Feb. 24, 1949). 
Address: Edificio International, Paseo de la Reforma, No. 1, Mexico City. 


Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 


Ambassador: Mr. P. Dupuy, C.M.G. (presented Letter of Credence Mar. 18, 
1947). 
Address: Sophialaan 1A, The Hague. 


New Zealand: (Established 1940.) 


High Commissioner: Mr. A. Rive (June 1, 1946). 
Address: Government Life Insurance Bldg., Customs Quay, Wellington. 


Norway: (Established 1943.) 


Minister: Mr. E. J. GARLAND (presented Letter of Credence Oct. 21, 1947). 
Address: Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo. 


Peru: (Established 1944.) 


Ambassador: Mr. J. A. Srrone (presented Letter of Credence June 21, 1947). 
Address: Edificio Boza, Plaza San Martin, Lima. 


Poland: (Established 1942.) 


Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. K. P. Ktrxwoop (appointed Feb., 1947). 
Address: Hotel Bristol, Warsaw. 


Sweden: (Established 1947.) 


Minister: Mr. T. A. SToNnE (presented Letter of Credence June 10, 1949). 
Address: Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm. 


"Switzerland: (Established 1947.) 


Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. P. E. Renavp. 
Address: Thunstrasse 95, Berne. 


Turkey: (Established 1947.) 


Ambassador: Masor-GENERAL Victor W. Opium, C.B., C.M.G., D.S8.0., V.D. 
(presented Letter of Credence Nov. 26, 1947). 
Address: 211 Ayranci Baglari Kavaklidere, Ankara. 


Union of South Africa: (Established 1940.) 


High Commissioner: Mr. E. D. McGreer (Feb. 1, 1947). 
Address: Grand Parade Bldg., Cape Town. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 


Chargé .d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. Joun B. C. Warxins (appointed August, 
1948). 
Address: 23 Starokonyushny Pereulok, Moscow. 
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United Kingdom: (stablished 1880.) 
High Commissioner: Mr. L. D. Witaruss (Mar. 16, 1949). 
Address: Canada House, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 
Ambassador: Mr. H. H. Wrone (presented Letter of Credence Nov. 8, 1946). 
Address: 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


Yugoslavia: (Established 1948.) 
Minister: Mr. E. VaAILLANcoURT (presented Letter of Credence Feb. 26, 1948). 
Address: Garasaninova 20, Belgrade. 


Minirary AND Lia1son MIssIONs 


Germany: 
Head of Military Mission: LinurtENANT-GENERAL Maurice Porn, C.B., M.C. 
Address: Commonwealth House, 40 Johannesberger St., Wilmersdorf, Berlin. 


Japan: 
Head of Liaison Mission: Mr. E. H. Norman. 
Address: 16 Omote-Machi, 3 Chome, Akaska-Ku, Tokyo. 


CONSULATES 
Brazil: 
Consul: Mr. J. C. Van TIGHEM. 
Address: Rua 7 d’Abril 252, Sad Paulo. 


China: 
Consul General: Dr. GEORGE S. PATTERSON. 
Address: 27 The Bund, Shanghai. 


Germany: 
Consul: Mr. A. J. Hicks. 
Address: Political Adviser’s Office, A.P.O. 757, U.S. Army, Frankfurt. 


Portugal: 
Consul General: Mr. L. S. Guass. 
Address: Rua Rodrigo Fonseca, 103-4°, Lisbon. 


United States of America: 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Consul: Mr. T. F. M. Newton. 
Address: 582 Little Building, 80 Boylston Street. 


Chicago 6, III. 
Consul General: Mr. E. Turcorte. 
Address: Suite 800, Daily News Building, 400 W. Madison Street. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
Consul: Mr. JaAmMEs J. HURLEY. 
Address: 1035 Penobscot Building. 
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ConsuULATES—concluded 


United States of America—concluded 


New York, N.Y. 
Consul General: Mr. H. D. Scuny. 
Address: 620 Fifth Avenue. 


Portland, Maine. 
Honorary Vice Consul: Mr. A. LaFLEvur. 
Address: Office 503, 120 Exchange Street. 


San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Consul General: Mr. Harry A. Scorv. 
Address: 400 Montgomery Street. 


Venezuela: 


Consul General: Mr. C. 8. Bisserr. 
Address: No. 805, Edificio America, Esquina Veroes, Caracas. 


Section 2.—Representatives of Other Countries in Canada 


val 


Argentina: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador: His ExceLtuency Atitio E. Garcia Metuip (Apr. 26, 1949). 
Address: 193 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Australia: (Established 1940.) 


High Commissioner: Tue Rr. Hon. Francis M. Forpr (Jan. 18, 1947). 
Address: 24 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


Belgium: (Established 1937.) 


Ambassador: His ExceLLENcY VICOMTE DU Parc (Feb. 8, 1949). 
Address: 170 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


Brazil: (Established 1941.) 


Ambassador: His ExcELLENcY Dr. Acyr po NAScIMENTO Pass (Apr. 26, 1946). 
Address: 400 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 


Chile: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador: His ExcELLENCY GENERAL ARNALDO CaARRASCO (June 5, 1947). 
Address: Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


China: (Established 1942.) 


Ambassador: His ExceLueNcy Liv Curen (June 7, 1947). 
Address: 410 Besserer Street, Ottawa. 


Cuba: (Established 1945.) 


Minister: His Excetuency Dr. Mariano Brut (Nov. 2, 1945). 
Address: 499 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa. 
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Czechoslovakia: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim: Mr. Sranisuav Kuma (Mar. 11, 1948). 
Address: 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa. 


Denmark: (Established 1946.) 
Minister: His Excettency G. B. HoLtuer sad 7, 1946). 
Address: 107 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Finland: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: His ExceELLENcy Uruo Viuprron Torvoua (Jan. 7, 1948). 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


France: (Established 1928.) 
Charge d’Affatres ad interim: Mr. Jean Basprvant (June 12, tea 
Address: 42 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


Greece: (Established 1942.) 
Ambassador: His ExcELLENCY CONSTANTINE SAKELLAROPOULO (Nov. 12, 1945). 
Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


Iceland: (Established 1947.) 
Minster: His ExcetLeNcy Toor Tuors (Jan. 20, 1948). 
Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


India: (Established 1947.) 
High Commissioner: THe Hon. Sarpar Harpir Sincu Manik, C.1.E., O.B.E. 
(Sept. 3, 1947). 
Address: 114 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Ireland: (Established 1939.) 
High Commissioner: Tar Hon. Joun J. Hearne, 8.C. (Aug. 18, 1939). 
Address: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Italy: (Established 1947.) 
Ambassador: His Excrttency Marto pi Sterano (Noy. 8, 1948). 
Address: 384 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


Luxembourg: (Established 1949.) 
Minster: His ExcetLency Hucurs Le Gauuars (Nominated). 


Mexico: (Established 1944.) 
Ambassador: His Excenuency Primo Vita MicHen (Sept. 15, 1947). 
Address: 11 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa. 


Netherlands: (Established 1939.) 
Ambassador: His Excriuency Dr. J. H. van RowEN (Apr. 2, 1947). 
Address: 168 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa. 


New Zealand: (Established 1943.) 
High Commissioner: Tur Hon. James THorn (May 12, 1947). 
Address: 107 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa. 


Norway: (Established 1942.) 
Minister: His ExcELLENcy Daniev SreEn (Apr. 2, 1942). 
Address: 509 Plaza Building, 45 Rideau Street, Ottawa. 
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Pakistan: (Established 1949.) 


High Commissioner: Tur Hon. Monammen Att ill 9, 1949). 
Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


Peru: (Established 1944.) 


Ambassador: His ExcELLENcY Manvet Cacuo Sousa (May 12, 1949). 
Address: 111 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 


Poland: (Established 1942.) 


Minister: His Excettency Evcrenrusz Jan Munrxieu (Apr. 22, 1948). 
Address: 183 Carling Avenue, Ottawa. 


Sweden: (Established 1948.) 
Minister: His Exce,LeNcy Per Wiskman (Aug. 4, 1943). 
Address: 720 Manor Road, Rockcliffe Park. 


Switzerland: (Established 1945.) 


Minister: His Excetuency Dr. Victor Ner (Apr. 25, 1946). 
Address: 5 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 


Turkey: (Established 1944.) 


Ambassador: His EXcELLENCY Nurutian Esar Sumur (nominated). (Nov. 12, 
1947). 
Address: Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. 


Union of South Africa: (Established 1938.) 
High Commissioner: Mr. ALFRED ADRIAN RosBerts (nominated). (Jan. 17, 
1949). 
Address: 15 Sussex Street, Ottawa. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: (Established 1942.) 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim: Mr. Mixunain V. Ducriar (June 5, 1949). 
Address: 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa. 


United Kingdom: (Established 1928.) 
High Commissioner: Taz Hon. Sirk ALEXANDER CLUTTERBUCK, K.C.M.G:, 
M.C. (May 29, 1946). 
Address: Earnscliffe, Ottawa. 


United States of America: (Established 1927.) 
Ambassador: His Excetuency Tue Hon. Laurence A. Sremuarpr (Nov. 1, 
1948). 
Address: 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa. 


Uruguay: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: His EXcELLENcY César MontTEro DE Bustamante (Mar. 11, 1948). 
Address: 7 Delaware Avenue, Ottawa. 


Yugoslavia: (Established 1947.) 
Minister: His Excenuency Maro A. Jaxs1é (July 8, 1948). Ai 
Address: 259 Daly Avenue, Ottawa. . 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION* 


CONSPECTUS 
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Notrr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The records accumulated at the decennial censuses of Canada since Con- 
federation in 1867 to the latest. census to date, 1941, make a valuable contribution 
to the demographic history of the nation. Each successive decade has added to 
the vast scope of the material; the detailed statistical analyses and the numerous 
monographs and studies available under the several aspects of demography and 
agriculture have made the Census a most important statistical measure of accom- 
plishment and progress. ; 


The salient aspects of population growth under each main heading shown in 
the conspectus are covered but not necessarily in any one edition. The Canada 
Year Book can do no more than summarize the broad results of the census. More 
detailed information can be obtained from the census publications. 


The main legal reason for a periodic census under the constitution of Canada 
is to determine representation in the House of Commons: this, according to the 
British North America Act, is based on population (see p. 98). The payment 
of provincial subsidies on a per capita basis is adjusted annually on population 
estimated from the census data. In view of this each person is counted as belonging 
to the locality of his regular domicile, rather than to the place he may be at the 
date of enumeration. 


The modern nation-wide census, however important this redistribution purpose, 
has a much wider sphere of usefulness. It constitutes, through the data collected 
directly from the people, a true measure of the social and economic progress of the 
country and can therefore be used in the regulation and general administration 
of public affairs, social security and rehabilitation programs, etc. 


History of the Census.—An outline of the history of the census is given at 
pp. 96-97 of the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


* This Chapter has been revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Growth of Population.—A brief résumé of the population history of Canada 
- from the first census in 1666, when 3,215 persons were enumerated, to the Census 
of 1941, when the figure was 11,506,655, places Canada among the leading countries 
of the Commonwealth in the rate of population growth. The inflow of capital 
and the opening up of new and vast areas with the consequent stimulation of 
immigration in the early part of the twentieth century, was the latest episode 
in the transformation of the central prairie region, which, in the course of 
40 years, has been organized into provinces and developed with such promise. 
The total population of Canada at the end of the nineteenth century was approxi- 
mately 5,400,000; it had about doubled this figure by 1931. The general increase 
in the population of European countries during the entire nineteenth century was 
approximately three-fold; Canada equalled this rate of progress during the 60 
years from 1871 to 1931. 


In the decade 1901-11 immigration alone totalled 1,800,000. This figure was 
the main factor in the gain of 34-2 p.c. registered by the total population of Canada 
in that decade, which was relatively larger than the growth of any modern country 
during the same period. 


The next decade started out with an intensification of this immigration move- 
ment, but with the outbreak of the First World War:a recession set in. The effects 
of that War upon the Canadian population were both direct and indirect. Nearly 
60,000 members of the Canadian Forces died overseas and approximately 20,000 
took their discharge in the United Kingdom. To these may be added 50,000 
deaths from the war plague, influenza. In addition large numbers of British Isles 
residents, most of them recent immigrants, left Canada to join the Armed Forces 
of the United Kingdom and did not return; the same is true of enemy nationals 
who passed in considerable numbers into the United States immediately before 
and after the declaration of hostilities. The fluidity of the Canadian population 
accordingly rendered the War costly in personnel far beyond actual casualties. 
However, the net result over the ten years was a population increase of 21-9 p.c. 
or the largest increase for any modern country in that decade with the exception of 
Australia where an increase of 22-0 p.c. was recorded. 


The Census of 1931 showed a further increase of 18-1 p.c. over 1921. Natural 
increase and immigration contributed 1,325,256 and 1,509,136, respectively, although 
the net gain was only 1,588,837 since estimated emigration was 1,245,555 for the 
ten years. Census returns of Great Britain for 1921-31 showed an increase of 4-7 
p.c., equalling that of the previous decade. New Zealand in the ten-year interval 
1911-21 showed an increase of 19-8 p.c. and in the decade 1921-31, 19-3 p.c. A 
census of Australia was not taken in 1931, but the official estimate of population 
based on that taken in 1933 gave an increase of 19-8 p.c. as against 22-0 p.c. for 
the period 1911-21. Census figures for the United States showed an increase in 
population of 14-9 p.c. for 1910-20, 16-1 p.c. for 1920-30 and 7-2 p.c. for 1930-40. 


The eighth census of Canada taken June 2, 1941, gave the population as 
11,506,655 as compared with 10,376,786 as of June 1, 1931, an increase of 1,129,869 
or 10-9 p.c. in the decade. During the greater part of this decade, Canada, along 
with all other countries, was faced with a prolonged and severe economic depression ; 
immigration -was still further restricted by government regulations as well as by 
economic necessity. The figures for immigrant arrivals were actually reduced 
from 1,166,004 in the ten-year period 1921-31 to 140,361 in 1931-41. The natural 
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increase for this period showed a reduction of about 11 p.c. and, since immigration 
was reduced more than 88 p.c. over the decade, the net increase in population was due 
almost entirely to the favourable birth and death rates of the established population. 


Population Statistics for Newfoundland.—On Mar. 31, 1949, the union 
of Newfoundland with Canada (see Chapter III) became effective. The latest 
Newfoundland census was taken in 1945 and it will not be possible to present popula- 
tion statistics on a really comparable basis with the other Canadian provinces until 
the Census of 1951 is taken. However, since there will naturally be keen interest 
in background information concerning the population of Newfoundland before 
union, a number of key tables based on previous Newfoundland censuses are given 
in Section 14 of Part II, pp. 171-175: in principle this presentation follows the 
Year Book treatment of quinquennial census data which are not presented with 
decennial census figures in the standard tables except in the cases of the populations 
of individual urban centres (see Tables 3 and 5 of Part 1): 


PART I.—STATISTICS OF GENERAL POPULATION 
Section 1.—Growth of the Population 


Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken as of Apr. 2, 1871, Apr. 4, 1881, Apr. 5, 1891, Apr. 1, 1901, June nh 
1911, 1921, 1931 and June 2, 1941. Summary figures are given in Table 1. 


1.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, Decennial 
Census Years 1871-1941 


Nore.—The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 are shown at p. 165. 
Intercensal estimated populations from 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book; from 
1905-30 at p. 127 of the 1946 edition; and from 1931-49 in Table 7, p. 155, of the present edition. 


ee 


Province 
or 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

Territory 
Peeled oe 94,021 108, 891 109,078 103, 259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 
Nova Scotia.......] 387,800 440,572 | 450,396 | 459,574 492,338 | 523,837 | 512,846 577,962 
New Brunswick...} 285,594 821, 233 821, 263 331,120 | 351,889 387,876 | 408,219 457,401 
Quebec... ..5..... 1,191,516 | 1,359,027 | 1,488,535 1,648,898 | 2,005,776 2,360,5102] 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 
Ontariosseesoe kw 1,620,851 | 1,926,922 | 2,114,321 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 1] 2,933 662 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 
Manitoba.......... 2D nzaS 62, 260 152,506 PARE ON 461,3941) 610,118 700, 139 729, 744 
Saskatchewan..... st 4343 ee 91,279 492,432 757,510 | 921,785 895, 992 
UND OTUAss 7: ee ae. 73,022 374,2953} 588,454 731,605 796,169 


British Columbia.| 36,247] 49/459 | 98.173 178,657 | 392,480 | 524,582 | 694,963] 817,861 
Y a en a 27,219 8.512 4,157 4,230 4,914 
Nw eee 48,000} 56,446} 98,967] 207129 6,5073] 8.143 9,316 12,028 


PRP GRTD, gR| wiped UO ee a ee eee ee 


Canada....... 3,689,257 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 2) 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 


Se Steet ites ee 


1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 
the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for 1921 includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. ’ Corrected by transfer of population of 
Fort Smith (368) to the Northwest Territories. * The decreases shown in the population of the 
Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by provinces 
in Table 2 for the census years 1911-41. Similar information by counties or census 
divisions for the Census of 1941 is given at pp. 109-112 of the 1947 Year Book. 
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2.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
Census Years 1911-41 


Population, 19111) Population, 1921] Population, 1931] Population, 1941 


Province Land = |—————-——- 
or Area in Per Per Per Per 
Territory Sq. Miles} Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sq. 

Mile Mile Mile Mile 
Prince Edward Island... 2,184 93,728 |42-92 88,615 |40-57 88,038 |40-31 95,047 | 43-52 
mIMOVE SCOUIB.....5...... 20,743 | 492,338 |23-74 | 528,837 |25-25 | 512,846 24-72 | 577,962 | 27-86 
New Brunswick......... 27,473 | 351,889 |12-81 | 387,876 |14-12 | 408,219 )14-86 | 457,401 | 16-65 
MS TO CC craigs = sie seies 3 523,860 | 2,005,776 | 3-83 | 2,360,5102] 4-51 | 2,874,662 | 5-49 | 3,331,882 | 6-36 
MMRUAEID, 9; 5.0... cers os 363,282 | 2,527,292 | 6-96 | 2,933,662 | 8-08 | 3,431,683 | 9-44 | 3,787,655 | 10-43 
MIMMAINGODS. 6.05 cles ee ees 219,723} 461,394 | 2-10] 610,118 | 2-78 | 700,139 | 3-19 | 729,744 | 3-32 
Saskatchewan.......... 237,975 | 492,432 | 2-07 | 757,510 | 3-18 | 921,785 | 3-87 | 895,992 | 3-77 
ath) 248,800 | 374,295 | 1-50] 588,454 | 2-87 | 731,605 | 2-94 | 796,169 |} 3-20 
British Columbia....... 359,279 | 392,480] 1-09 | 524,582 | 1-46 | 694,263 | 1-93 | 817,861 | 2-28 

Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories). ....| 2,003,319 | 7,191,624 | 3-59 | 8,775,1642| 4-38 |10,363,240 | 5-17 |11,489,713 | 5-74 
20 a 205,346 8,512 | 0-04 4,157 | 0-02 4,230 | 0-02 4,914} 0-02 
Northwest Territories. .| 1,253,438 6,507 | 0-01 8,143 | 0-01 9,316 | 0-01 12,028 | 0-01 
MOMEPRULA vs ccs se ee 3,462,103 | 7,206,643 | 2-08 | 8,787,9492 2-54 110,376,786 | 3-00 [11,506,655 | 3-32 
ES Seg ada Neha ge ai OME ea ae Rt A eee IEE CTs ee 
1 The populations of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and the Northwest Territories were adjusted for 1911 
according to the provisions of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance with 


the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927, The total for 1921 includes 485 members of the 
Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately. 

The growth of Canadian cities with populations of over 30,000 in 1941, together 
with years of incorporation as cities, is shown in Table 3. All urban centres having 
populations of 1,000 to 30,000 in 1941 are listed in Table 5. 

3.—Cities With Populations of Over 30,000 at the Latest Census Compared with 
Census Years 1871 and 1891-1931 


Nore.—Cities in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and those in which 
there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (+). In all cases the populations for previous censuses have 
- oe” to cover the same area as the 1941 Census. Figures for 1881 are given at p. 144 of the 1948-49 

ear Book. 


cme : Populations 
: : Incorp- aa 
City and Province eda ticn ‘ 
as 1871 1891 1901 191i 1921 1931 1941 1946} 
City 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
_ *tMontreal, Que........... 1832 | 129,822] 254,278] 325,653) 490,504] 618,506) 818,577} 903,007 
me Loronto, Ont... 2.550. 1834 59,000) 181,215) 218,504) 381,833} 521,893] 631,207) 667,457 
*Vancouver, B.C........ 1886 as 13,709} 29,432) 120,847) 168,220) 246,593) 275,353 He 
*Winnipeg, Man.......... 1873 241) 25,639] 42,340) 136,035) 179,087) 218,785) 221,960) 229,045 
moataalton, Onts!c.. 235 1846 26,880] 48,959) 52,634] 81,969] 114,151] 155,547| 166,337 ait 
eemawas, Ont.........0.- 1854 24,141] 44,154] 64,226] 87,062} 107,843) 126,872) 154,951 
pOmeDee, Que. on... slices 1832 59,699] 63,090] 68,840] 78,118! 95,193] 180,594) 150,757 
fmmasor, Ont... 20... 00+ 1892 5,413] 12,607) 15,198} 23,433) 55,935) 98,179] 105,311 Anh, 
jEdmonton, Alta........ 1904 as Ae 4,176] 31,064] 58,821] 79,197) 938,817) 113,116 
pwaigary,Alta.........>: 1893 a2 3,876] 4,392) 43,704] 63,305} 83,761) 88,904} 100,044 
fmsondon, Ont............ 1855 18,000} 31,977) 37,976} 46,300} 60,959} 71,148) 78,264 teh 
Bee lalitiax, N.S....05....4; 1841 29,582| 38,437] 40,832) 46,619} 58,372) 59,275] 70,488 
Verdun, Que...... ip A 1912 He 296] 1,898] 11,629} 25,001] 60,745] 67,349 ase 
*Regina, Sask. .......... 1903 ne a, 2,249] 30,213} 34,432] 53,209] 58,245) 60,246 
*Saint John, N.B........ 1785 41,325] 39,179] 40,711) 42,511) 47,166) 47,514) 51,741 Bee 
Sst-John’s, N’f’ld.....:.. 1921 4 &: 29,594| 32,292) 36,444] 39,8862] 44,6033 ~ 
tetOrie,, 0. Cs. sie. ateelé 1862 3,270} 16,841) 20,919] 31,660} 38,727) 39,082) 44,068 a 
*Saskatoon, Sask........ 1906 oir a 113] 12,004} 25,739] 43,291] 48,027) 46,028 
{Three Rivers, Que...... 1857 7,570) 8,334) 9,981) 13,691), 22,3867) 35,450) 42,007 ie 
Sherbrooke, Que........ 1875 4,432| 10,097] 11,765] 16,405} 28,515} 28,933] 35,965 
*Kitchener, Ont......... 1912 2,743] 7,425] 9,747) 15,196) 21,763] 30,793] 35,657 
EUS 1875 3,800] 11,264) 13,993] 18,222} 24,117) 29,483) 32,947 
pencdpury., Ont... .....02 1930 2 ie 2,027 4,150 8,621} 18,518) 32,203 
mirantiord,; Ont.......,.. 1877 8,107| 12,753} 16,619] 28,132] 29,440} 30,107) 31,948 
Outremont, Que........ 1915 its 795} 1,148] 4,820] 13,249) 28,641) 30,751 
{Fort William, Ont...... 1907 5 2,176} 3,633) 16,499} 20,541] 26,277) 30,585 
7St. Catharines, Ont..... 1876 7,864 9,170) 9,946] 12,484) 19,881) 24,753} 30,275 
tKingston, Ont.......... 1846 12,407! 19,263! 17,961! 18,8741 21,753! 23,4391 30,126 
1 The 1946 Quinquennial Census figures cover urban centres of the Prairie Provinces only. 2 Census 
of Newfoundland for 1935. 3 Census of Newfoundland for 1945. Includes all persons living within 


the incorporated limits of the city. 
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All the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods growing ‘satellite’ towns or 
other densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central munici- 
pality. It has been advisable therefore, to calculate the total populations for the 
metropolitan areas of these greater cities: they are shown for 1931 and 1941 in 
Table 4. 


4.—Population of Greater Cities, 1931 and 1941 
o—VW0Ro0?0>0?>—0@—$@@$SM00 eee =x «KX< IO 


Greater City 1931 1941 Greater City 1931 1941 
th No. No. No. No. 
IMontreale 25 4:4 ck sone 1,023,158 LF13979215 | Hamiliton mene eee 163,710 176,110 
SRORONO irc's Saaase ee 810, 467 9005491: || “Windsors---e 4) = =e 110,385 127i 112 
IWENCOUVED: saab eee 308,340 SOL 491)! setalitaxeas Se eee 74,161 91,829 
Winnipeg ae aks: eas oe 284, 295 2905 540)|| Sondonges eke a eee eee 1 86, 740 
Oita wasee + .cceeee ue 175, 988 2LD,.022) || ENICLOTIG I. oo eee 1 75,218 
Qucbecwe sae ee 172,517 200; 514) Saint Johnie) sameeren 58,717 65, 784 


. 


1 Not included in Greater Cities in 1931. 
5.— Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,600, by Provinces, at the Latest 
Census Compared with the Previous Census 
Nortre.—Figures for the Censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 are given at pp. 145-149 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Province and Province and Province and 


Urban Centre 1935 | 1945 Urban Centre 1931 | 1941 Urban Centre 1931 | 1941 
No. | No. No. | No. No. | No 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia—conc New Brunswick— 
Corner Brook....... 6,374] 8,711]! Springhill.,......... 6,355] 7,170]) concluded 
Bell Island .::..... 6,157} 8,171] North Sydney...... 6,139] 6,836] Shediac............ 1,883] 2,147 
Grand Falls........ 4,244) 4,552)! Stellarton.......... 5,002} 5,351]] Milltown........... 1,735) 1,876 
@arbonearsa.cae+: 3,367] 3,472|| Westville........... 3,946) 4,115] Grand Falls........ 1,556} 1,806 
iWimdsoreeae cone, 1,447] 2,772) Kentville........... 3,033] 3,928]) Marysville......... 1,512) 1,651 
BOtwoodlma eee 1,090} 2,744! Bridgewater........ 3,262] 3,445] Sunny Brae......... ral ieoGs 
Bishop’s Falls...... 1, 882| 2,522) Windsor:........... 3,032] 3,436]) St. George......... 1,087] 1,169 
Grand) Bank... 3-2-2 2,209] 2,329] Dominion.......... 2,846] 3,279] St. Andrews........ 1,207] 1,167 
Harbour Grace..... 2,215| 2,065 Liwer pool aie. stot 2,669] 3,170] St. Leonard........ . | 1,095 
Deer Lake ......... dD Te O2 7 eaCtOunee ns ee ee 3,152] 3,069 
Humbermouth 1,248] 1,914! Inverness........... 2,900) 2,975 
TonuDaye cee nin ok 1,523} 1,422] Lunenburg.......... 2,727| 2,856/Quebec— 
Bonawvistanee eee 4,022) 1,401|| Trenton............ 2,613 2, 699] Westmount......... Brae 26,047 
Buchans= er eeee 1,104] 1,395)) Antigonish......... 1,764) 2,157|| Shawinigan Falls... .]15,345/20,325 
Bay Roberts ...... 1 OU o0lllParrsbaronae... ee. 15.919) 1 07 oaehinevs 42.60 Meee 18 ,630/20,051 
Channel ae 770 ee. 1,212] 1,297] Wolfville........... 1,818} 1,944] St. Hyacinthe...... 13 ,448}17,798 
Guirlingsee ee ee OSI 264 Dich yaaa) sane 1,412} 1,657|| Valleyfield (Sala- 
Great St. Lawrence. 832] 1,251]) Shelburne.......... 1,474) 1605||iberryide)).. saqnsees 11,411}17 ,052 
ae Say: pee 1,221)" 1.2391) Canso: mie ee. 1,575} 1,418] Chicoutimi......... 11,877}16,040 
ii Sere ae a 1,164) 1,176) Wedgeport..........| 1,294] 1,327 Granby... -..si.02 af lOsOSChL ADT 
Bincehee Road. . IZA AGL Oxfond eee: toe 1,133} 1,297] Jonquiére........... 9 ,448]13 ,769 
WMictorianes. ae. ei. 1,004] 1,099) Middleton.......... 904) si 172|¢Stadean.s. =. ace 11,256}13, 646 
Pouch Cov.ets..nee. 1 095 IROSSiMoovinsi ee. sae. 1 COO}R IE 10S! Voliette.. ...a.e ee 10,765}12,749 
Upper Island Cove.. 942] 1,080) Lockeport.......... 973} 1,084]| Thetford Mines 10,701}12,716 
INOERTISHAI IE cee. 729) 1,022)| Mulgrave........... 975) cl.057\§ Sorel seo eee 10, 320)12 251 
———. Port Hawkesbury. .| 1,011} 1,031] Lévis............... 11,724]11,991 
1931 | 1941 || Mahone Bay........ 1,065) 1,025)/ Cap de la Madeleine.| 8,748]11,961 
—— Bridgetown......... 1,126} 1,020] St. Jéréme.......... 8,967|11,329 
No. | No. || Louisburg.......... 971} 1,012)/ Drummondville 6,609/10, "555 
P. E. Island— Matogiccc anda ene 6, 02 9,034 
Charlottetown...... 12,361}14, 821||New Brunswick— Rottyntn 2. aoe 3,225] 8,808 
Summerside........ 3,759} 5,034] Moncton............ 20, 689/22, 763]| Riviére-du-Loup....} 8,499} 8,713 
SOvris, seamen eee. 1,063} 1,114) Fredericton......... 8, 830}10, 062) Grand’Mére........ 6,461) 8,608 
Edmundston....... 6,430} 7,096] Victoriaville........ 6,213} 8,516 
Nova Scotia— Campbellton. ...... 6,505} 6,748] La Tuque........... 7,871| 7,919 
Sydney ee a 23, 089/28, 305) Dalhousie...\...... 3,974! 4,508]/ Lauzon............. 7,084) 7,877 
Glace Bays... asc. 20, 706/25, 147] Chatham........... 4,017) 4,082] Longueuil........... 5,407] 7,087 
Dartmouths. ~La 9,100|10, 847) Newcastle.......... 3,383] 3,781]| Rimouski........... 5,589} 7,009 
‘Eruro eer Be eee. 7, 901|10, 272] Woodstock......... 3,259] 3,593]) Kenogami.......... 4,500} 6,579 
New Waterford.....| 7,745] 9,302] Bathurst........... 3,300) 3,554]| St. Joseph d’Alma..} 3,970 6,449 
New Glasgow...... 8, 858] 9,210!) St. Stephen......... 3,437} 3,306] St. Lambert........ 6,075] 6,417 
Amnerst*.. see 7,450] 8,620) Sussex....2......... 2,252) 3,027] St. Laurent......... 5,348} 6,242 
Sydney Mines...... Cy OO SNLOS eserck val lemee ase ey 2,234] 2,489]| Montreal North..... 4,519) 6,152 
Yarmouth......004. G055)58,(90Ns Devons). Lene 1, 977-2, dovWeASbeStas, nese: cree 4,396! 5,711 


—— 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,600 to 30,000, by Provinces, at the Latest 
Census Compared with the Previous Census—continued 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 


_ §$t. Joseph de Grant- Timiskaming....... 
si ae eee NGS MOAI c cehew siecle 
Montmorency....... St. Raymond....... 
ag ennoxvillet.. 0.5: 
hth gs ee St. Mare - des - 
Mount Royal....... Carrienesin, wi. ews 
Ste. Thérése........ Darin ONArsc cree eee es 
MPAA OG 5. <jo oss s oes Or Vile ce cde scene sie 
DPATANCLE . ociee cess Cabanas chess eos 
Montmagny......... Gourvalle...c0. 6. 
(Is Ge eee Beloeli a ead. + + de 
PIOTANGA...5..56.6. Hampstead......... 
Mégantic........... Huntingdon......... 
Pointe Claire....... St. Georges E. 
Buckingham........ (BeaUCE) en cesares- 
Coaticook.......... L’Epiphanie........ 
OL. ess. = La Providence...... 
Pointe-aux-Trembles St. Joseph (Beauce). 
RI EIOITC@e.s.....5-.- Arthabaska......... 
BATONATN 64 6.6 e000 Pont Rouge......... 
CUCU SSS Ae @handler sf. 3.330 
PSCAUPOUD  .ts<.0 0000: L’Assomption...... 
Quebec W........... Greenfield Park.... 
Beauharnois........ Ste. Anne-de- 
Louiseville.......... IBeatipre see anrcit a's 
MOHU OL g. 0020206. L’ Abord-a-Plouffe.. 
Plessisville......... Ste. Marie.......... 
Hast Angus......... Lac-au-Saumon..... 
Baie St. Paul....... Bedtorden. strisis noes 
Cowansville........ Bromptonville...... 
Montreal W......... Bernierville......... 
De alige eae : St. Jacques......... 
WVATIOSOT): os <s2 5s oes St. Gabriel-de- 
Ste. Agathe - des - Bran @onissstecs «oi 
INEOIUUAE A ed. os ees St. Félicien......... 
EAGORVAIC 2.25 +6 os St. Benoit Joseph 
Peon AlMred......1.: Walenta ase 
Laval-des-Rapides.. St. Eustache........ 
RODCEVAl..cccss-ess Riviére-du-Moulin. . 
PVAECTIOOs. ¢fs..6 0 30 Baie Comeau....... 
SRMMTOTS, fats ais sss Bourlamaque......- 
Brownsburg......... stat Causapscal.......... 
MACHMONA........%. Ste. Anne-de- 
Donnacona.......... (Chicoutimi... .6 +: 
ie Seay de Belle- Warwi@ks dese s sae 
a eee St. Eustache-sur-le- 
St. Michel Sane IGE Beare ob roo tees ei 
WPADEAIEIC of). s sce SO2.J Gree Ss ociscs 
INAIATHIC. so..00-+5+- ee Montreal S.......... 
ROS eae SS POPECCTII bf. to ete rais 
MMOIDERIT y.-0. <0 seas 7|| Chateauguay....... 
RATHI & f. «30%. > s Chambly Bassin.... 
Ca) a oat Rock Island........ 
Charlesbourg....... Duparquet.......... 
Mont Laurier....... Laurentides......... 
Berthier....:......- Disrachiere tf ectas ce « 
Loretteville......... MDAMVAUCT «cee ouae® os 
Marieville.......... Gan Chats..4.+ essa. 
PTE O I tis nels 3 StaCasumin™ 2... « 
metonVale..,...... Pierreville........... 
Montreal Wi). ...... BEWLIUINS ORs oleh > ocelenes 
La Malbaie......... Mistassini...........- 
Priceville. .. TI ORIGHES Bee oo aicke.« 
Maniwakis.......... Seotstownist a... 1. 
Pte, HUOSEs,........ 6. Montebello......... 
PMITMAWALLC 5.1... + 0-0 Sie seAsCAl tens. a. 
Biacklake......... Baie-de-Shawinigan. 1 316 
St. Alexis-de-la- St: Pacomes.....-+< 
Grande Baie....... Beauceville E 
Pointe-A-Gatineau. . IRE WOOW, chi ie oe 
SLemeponne.......... WEASSOM tees crass. oo 
St. Joseph (Riche- Ripaud! ke as 
HIEUE htsleritecsids®aotd\ Sere" St..Césaire.. anssdas 


Trois Pistoles....... Chambly Canton... 


| |] TTT 


;| Pointe-au-Pic....... 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


—— || ef | 


Quebec—concluded 
L’Enfant Jésus...... 
Charlemagne....... 
Princeville.......... 
St. Félix-de-Valois.. 
pus ae Sees 


Mewiatervile Hee se 


St. Joseph-de-la- 
Riviére Bleue...... 
Deschaillons-sur- ‘St. 
GAUITE Mb ceca oe sayeteesle 
Fort Coulonge...... 
DoswWOvibCnc es css osc 
Boucherville........ 
Nouveau-Salaberry. 
Contrecceur sso. sc 
@hamborGs:.con.6 oe 
Normandin......... 
Notre-Dame- 
d’Hébertville...... 


Papineauville....... 
St. Joseph (St. Hya- 
EMH) Eee cscs 
St.imuilien:....... 
Notre-Dame-de- 
Portneufy....6..> @- 


Sault Ste. Marie... 
Peterborough....... 
Port Arthurs. sn 
Guelph............- 


DA LNs ais toe. cnet 


Stark HOMAass. .ctcr «le 
STH tor gol SOE Oe 
Beliexnalles 2... 


Cornwalli..ens. 4 
Owen Sound........ 
Welland Xo tacs. <4 


IaErieiek tas 82 alos 


HRCnOnO eat oes 
Smiths Falls.../.... 
Port Colborne...... 
Swenseat ce -bn vam. > 
WMirclandee detec 8 osc 
Prestonis. .2 1). sm : 
ORG ARLC tabs. ciere cies 
Collingwood........ 
Hawkesbury........ 
Weds eC. occ «arises 
SUM COC seks awe cietsis . 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, at the Latest — 
Census Compared with the Previous Census—continued ft 


—_—_ss—s—ss=~=™—$—=$—$™@mmmmm99@SSBSM 


Province and Province and Province and 


Urban Centre Urban Centre Urban Centre 1931 | 1941 
No. | No. 
Ontario—continued Ontario—continued ! Ontario—concluded 
CODOUTE boon te Wine hands) ees Mavistock=:.. 2.0 en: 1,029} 1,066 
Wihitbyeerd... hoe. Folmiraeske ce aoe ution. wp eee 788} 1,051 
Fort Frances........ Mattawa. 20200... Winchester.......... 1,027} 1,049 
Leamington........: Bort overs ssn. Woodbridge........ 812} 1,044 
Ineersolls esol Miltoneens..cevte Wellington 273.0... 966] 1,036 
Parry Sound........ Blenheinn:: /. 3000" Eradiord. warn oe 972] 1,033 
Westone ©.) e)/osiciane Ridgetown.......... Victoria Harbour...| 1,128] 1,026 
IVODIEC Wis. eee Hssoxe ete Casselman: 5: asa 995} 1,021 
ehOrol dct coc Clintonte<: a. Milverton’ 450) 0ee 3 983} 1,015 
DON Gaser + aster Mount Forest....... Stoney Creek....... 877| 1,007 
Long Branch........ Mitchelire: a) =e Shelburne........... 1,077} 1,005 
RontHopest. sane: Sioux Lookout...... Cache Bay Poa 1,151} 1,004 
Wallaceburg........ Wiartonencd eno Bobcaygeon......... 991} 1,002 
Riversidets, -...--2" Alliston.) * Sef. e3¢ Konthilts. eee 863} 1,000 
letzuw ts) Salar: AIO ee Port Dalhousie..... 
Sturgeon Falls...... Chesleyer... 2 aces 1941 | 1946 
Coderichiss nese Darhaniessst tee No. | No. 
Penetanguishene.... Seatortin +.) et ae 1, 668/Manitoba— : ; 
Pantie we pe ees Dresdenittos ar soe St. Boniface........ 18, 157}21, 613 
Carleton Place...... IBripitonen tne ‘Brandons..te ee 17, 383117, 551 
Oagkuilles 5 ches Carding Merde sae: Portage la Prairie...| 7,187] 7,620 
Bowmanville....... Mapreolis tiny. FOligt ohoniin gs eee ee Picts lie de: 
Gananoque......... ISny.deness.. eee 41) Transcona.......... 5,495] 6,132 
Hannville esses Southampton....... OO Selkirk 9% fits: 4,915] 5,408 
Newmarket........ EIXGt@Ien Wate oe Dauphine eee 4,662] 4,637 
Pillsonburg 26. o. Morris baron ye BhG Peele case 3,181} 3,102 
iPictonenas teat ar Roresteees sence Brooklands......... 2,240] 2,728 
ATTN PEION EAM ot bo eee Niogara ee ee Neepawa........... 2,292) 2,468 
Burlineton. 3). 00... Keewatin.<.......:.. ; Minnedosa.......... 1,636} 1,837 
Copper Cliff........ Rockcliffe Park..... MOrGeM. 2 = cacao 1,427] 1,690 
So Marvan settee Larder Lake........ Virden es. cee 1,619] 1,597 
Kapuskasing........ Hagersville. ........ Carman +... cee 1,455) 1,555 
INa panes tosh 555, Vankleek Hill...... SOUTIS¢ + ho ope oeree 1,346] 1,517 
ELAaNOVeL sees en oe Balmerstons. 2 02% Beauséjour. ... 1,161} 1,181 
IRTESCObL a. oes Usbridserr, ees Swan River........ 1,129) 1,175 
Portsmouth......... New Hamburg..... Winkler’. bers 957] 1,164 
Hespeler............ Caledonia........... Kollarney— 9s sees 1,051} 1,091 
New Liskeard...... ori: tein 2. eee Stonewall. reas ss 1,020) 1,071 
Campbellford....... Chippawa....... Shi CGH A een ae ees pearl bed EOS, 
Sirauliroy se cae Point Edward...... Gimli er 853} 1,045 
WisGOWwel a. koe Haketrelds ees 1,349|Saskatchewan— 
Merritton 530/005 Richmond Hill..... Moose Jaw......... 20, 753}23, 069 
Geraldton-.).. 2.0.5 Weed oe. 3 ose Prince Albert....... 12, 50814, 532 
Humberstone....... Waterford.......... Wevburnt, .0e 6,179] 7,003 
Amherstburg....... sRhessalones;:°2.5 Swift Current....:.. 5,594] 6,379 
Cochrane:2. 4. Beamsville......... North Battleford...} 4,745] 5,717 
OTPUS Peet cn Ste Earristoneor ss et Worktone nen 5,577) 5,714 
TOUON ny eaves nek Troquois Falls...... Mel villevercro st tae 4,011} 3,824 
Mune ville. oo. INTOE WAC eaters os FISCGVall ees eee 2,774] 3,120 
UROL A ete tte roe Englehart........... Melionitermts cae 2,005} 2,305 
Orangeville......... Deseronto. <.. 00.2. INTDawdnits oe 1,344} 2,211 
Walkerton .nn mens: Stouffville. ......... Biggar..t2 2 eee 1,930} 1,799 
INeatondim- sent ot Moraes ee Ena Dol dite re as 17GCperegs 
Blind River........ Port Perry.;.. 6002: amisacky tee 1792)" 1754. 
Georgetown......... Kemptville......... Slaithawonee eo tae ..| 1,603] 1,643 
IGG oe ne Rainy River........ Assiniboia.......... 1,349) 1,585 
Kamcardine 2 oe. IWarkibana: ie. ost ROSetGwie ee 1,470} 1,563 
mil lina Coie Am We. Barry's Bay. j.0..'% WNsda lees amet 1,237) 1,469 
fecumsel to Madoc erence Meadow Lake...... 971) 1,456 
Cobalitene sels sm Port Stanley........ WillkiGaeevs ce eee 1,232] 1,425 
Bracebridge........ El acrowe ct acne ee Indian Head...... | 1,349} 1,354 
Crimspyee eee Fenelon Falls....... Battletord aa ea 1,317) 1,336 
Kingsvillers eset Eranktonde..)) ce Maple Creek....... 1,085} 1,280 
taTley Duryea see WHO ienale «eee Kindersley........ 990] 1,235 
@onistens ss cee Havelocls 6.24... Rosthern - 00a 1,149] 1,218 
Alexandria.......... arm ore he Canora’ ise 1,200] 1,205 
HOR redites, 1 HS ANCEOL ys ee Lloydminster. ......| 1,6242] 1,8332 
il bun ieee cee, Lae eee Peanvile.... 7 ee. IWoeGsornine: so 1,096] 1,134 
Gravenhurst........ Little Current...... Wiatrousss.)s 50. 1,138} 1,126 
UA\(CliC05 | Sita ete See Stayner... Wiynvardtan 1,080} 1,084 
Deln verse sey ae ef © Watoudne es ek ete Gravelbourg.... ...| 1,180} 1,079 
Rockland rt... Chesterville. ....... Sutherland......... 888! 1,046 


1 Flin Flon was not incorporated until June 18, 1946, that is, subsequent to the 1946 Census, June 2. 
* Includes 572 in Alberta in 1941 and 698 in 1946. 
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5.—Urban Centres Having Populations of 1,000 to 30,000, by Provinces, at the Latest 
Census Compared with the Previous Census—concluded 


Province and 1941 | 1946 Province and 1941 | 1946 Province and 1931 | 1941 


Urban Centre Urban Centre Urban Centre 
No. | No. No. | No. No. | No. 
Alberta— Alberta—concluded British Columbia— 
ethbridge......... 14, 612}16, 522] Claresholm......... 1,265] 1,306] concluded 
Medicine Hat....... 10). 571112,,.859)|. Magrath... bocce 15 207iab, 295 Nelsonics o.teicjee ccares 5,992) 5,912 
memea Deer.........- 2,924] 4,042| Redcliff............ etd te 280i) Vernonisen seattle ay. 3,937) 5,209 
feaMrOse.......... 24596) 2, 907\) LnMIstall v.00. ose. ss 1223152 (2) IReClOWNS + co. ee. ose 4,655| 5,118 
Drumheller........ 2,748] 2,659] Wainwright....... ¥ 980} 1,261) Port Alberni........ 2,356) 4,584 
- Wetaskiwin......... DoS) s21Os0l ou. ball eee tect e- 1,018] 1,187) Chilliwack. ........ 2,461) 3,675 
SPA EGSLON «666-0 ices « 1,864) 2,334] Beverly............ 981]. 1,171] Rossland........... 2,848) 3, 657 
_ Grande Prairie..... 1,724] 2,267] Turner Valley...... 676) elos) Cranbrook. cows so. 3,067) 2,568 
ea yIONM. 2... .'ss 2,089} 2,116)| Pincher Creek...... 994] 1,148] Fernie.............. 2,732) 2,545 
eGHEMAN. .......0.- 1,870) 1,809) Brooks...... AE & BSS OOM INIMCAN wae sory oo 1,843] 2,189 
Mebacombe..:........ 1,603) 1,808] Rocky Mountain Revelstoke......... 2,736} 2,106 
SeISITIMOTe........-- esl AO AeELOUse tee 28 Pe crake 800| 1,017|| Prince George...... 2,479| 2,027 
50% 1,331] 1,760 Massion 220.25 2245. 1,314} 1,957 
EDTA SA co. css, 0,0. 0.0% 1,622) 1,756 1931 | 1941 PMD Orit tern: jth ok cokes 702} 1,807 
meen HIVer........ 1,430} 1,674 pmaio es inde a fl COURTENAY eet. dese 1,219} 1,737 
OL Ss ee 1,912} 1,649 N N Ladysmith......... 1,443] 1,706 
Vermilion.......... 1,408] 1,630|British Columbia— | ~*° °- | Port Coquitlam....| 1,312] 1,539 
SOT 1,499} 1,571) New Westminster... |17, 524/21, 967] Port Moody........ 1,260} 1,512 
Vegreville.......... 1690) eieoGelliekratlin, goc.-..keees =. 7,573] .9,392]) Grand Forks....... 1,298} 1,259 
MD SME, Cro) /s b(t: 1,337] 1,521] North Vancouver...} 8,510} 8,914) Creston............ 695} 15153 
PPEUBICT. 2.0.25. vee ee 1,295} 1,499]) Prince Rupert...... 6,350} 6,714 
- ote 1,306} 1,468] Nanaimo........... 6,745] 6,635] Yukon— 
Black Diamond.... 890! 1,380! Kamloops.......... 6,167" 53959), Dawson. ......25 22. 819) 1,043 


Section 2.—Movement of Population 


The traditional movement of population on the North American Continent 
from east to west has not been apparent in Canadian statistics of the past two 
decades. Considerable variation is revealed by the intercensal comparison between 
1931 and 1941, by the ration book counts of 1944 and 1946 and by the special 


survey of interprovincial migration covering 1946-47. 


The most spectacular changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in 
British Columbia. The three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 
people between 1931 and 1941 and almost the same number from 1941 to 
1946. British Columbia gained—during the 1930’s at the rate of about 8,000 a 


year and during the 1940’s at about 25,000 a year. According to the most recent 


figures available there is no sign of a falling-off in British Columbia’s growth. 


On an absolute basis, Ontario received almost the same number of people as British 


Columbia; in relation to its larger population this growth was only one quarter 
as important. Quebec’s net change was very small relative to its population. 
Nova Scotia gained during the war years and lost immediately after the War, 


while the Maritime Provinces as a whole lost population over the past two decades. 


6.—Interprovincial Migration, 1931-48 


June 1, 1931} June 1, 1941) Apr. 1, 1944] June 1, 1946] June 1, 1947 
t 


Province to to to to oO 
June 1, 1941} Apr. 1, 1944 |Sept. 1, 1946] June 1, 1947 | June 1, 1948 

000 000 "000 000 000 

irince Wd ward Island...........c0+¢.0: —3 —7 1 —2 —3 
SEARLE, Sih... ve rierewcs ev tles +8 +8 —18 —2 —1 
REYES ITA SNVI OIC ras. «, 51s) oyaiawrs.cusye 0,0» %a:tyo ole —10 —19 +3 —2 —1 
AMS. 5 one Se ae —3 —13 —10 +1 +1 
OSEST OIA J) Sits Cal a i ee Cen +78 +59 +-79 +21 +41 
ool 6 22 ae eee —48 —25 —21 +2 +2 
MEMEO AE es chat cra tco,vin\ny BD iknoye. ware —158 —86 —38 —6 —6 
PDO n,n yee acs eoe's an ane —42 —15 —42 +1 +6 
Beet ONVITINND TE occ cc se.s. os «0 wins oe «0 vlan +82 +89 +56 +26 +24 
OVS REL SS a a —96 —9 +9 +39 +63 


1 Less than 500. 
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Section 3.—Intercensal Estimates of Population 


Intercensal estimates of the population serve many uses. They constitute a 
base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and other 
analyses. More recently, they have proved useful for estimates of labour force 
and other population characteristics on data collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed in the first place for the total population of Canada 
and each province. It is a requirement that these,be made available about the date 
to which they apply, June 1 of each year. As final figures on the components of 


population change are not ready at that date, the numbers of births, deaths and ~ 


immigrants are partly filled in by extrapolation so that a preliminary figure is 
secured for the June to May interval. To avoid a cumulative error the calculation 
in effect starts afresh with the latest preceding census for each year’s estimates and 
uses the most up-to-date figures then available. To the census figures are added the 
births of the intervening years and the deaths are subtracted. Immigrants are 
added and emigrants are subtracted. On the last item of this calculation there is 
least information; it is possible to ascertain the number of Canadians entering ‘the 
United States from United States immigration figures, and sometimes the same for 
the United Kingdom but no data are available for other countries. 


The program of population estimates calls for two figures to be given in respect’ 
of each year; one based on preliminary materials, as described above, necessarily 
involving an extrapolation of birth, death and immigration returns, and the other 
on final figures subject to no further change which can be made available only 
when the last item of subsequent information has been secured. This last item is 
the succeeding decennial census. There is no theoretical gain in making minor 
adjustments which are within the band of error to which the figures are subject in 
any case, and such adjustments in practice cause confusion to users. Since estimates 
for successive years are independently calculated back to the latest census the best 
estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained by subtracting the 
figure for one year from that for the year following. As there is much interest 
attaching to the year-to-year balance, the following statement, which gives all 
available data on that point, is included. 


Calendar-Year Data 


fe < : Pei aed 
= atura mmi- opulation 
Year Births Deaths Increase gration as at June 1! 
194 Sener. tui ii peiet « < 255, 224 114,500 140,724 9,325 11,490,000 
8 ee eae ae St eR 272, 184 112, 848 159, 336 7,576 11, 637, 0002 
TUES tsiaysrdigne SOs athe tee 283, 423 118, 531 164, 892 8,502 11, 795, 0002 
RUS 4 as cae ete Reakcaee aeee 284, 220 116,052 168, 168 12,793 11,958, 0002 
DOE D ip srr! ee ee ae 288, 730 113, 414 175,316 22,711 12, 102, 0002 
LO40 0... eecleeae caer ee 330, 732 114, 931 215, 801 71,691 12, 283, 0002 
MOA TER 2 tee a eS, 359, 094 117,725 241,369 64, 127 12, 582, 000” 
1 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. > These estimates are subject to adjust- 


ment as later data are made available. 
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%.—Estimates of Population, by Provinces, Intercensal Years 1931-49 


Norz.—At every census the previous post-censal data are adjusted to the newly recorded population 
figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found at p. 141 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1905-30 at p. 127 of the 
1946 edition. Figures for all provinces for 1931 and 1941 are decennial census figures while those for the 
Prairie Provinces for 1936 and 1946 are quinquennial census figures. 


Year N‘f'ld.|P.E.L.| N.S.| N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta.} B.C. | Yukon ee Canada 


000 | 7000 | *000 | 000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 || *000 


a oe 88 513 408 | 2,874 | 3,432 700 922 732 $54 4 9 10,376 
SD a ae 89 519 414 | 2,925 | 3,473 705 924 740 707 4 10 10,510 
MaRS on kiss ots 90 §25 419 | 2,972 | 3,512 708 926 750 717 4 10 10, 633 
oh a Awe 91 531 423 | 3,016 | 3,544 709 928 758 727 4 10 10, 741 
BD ilahe s bine ss 92 536 428 | 3,057 | 38,575 710 930 765 736 5 11 10, 845 
MDGS dace 5 93 543 433 | 3,099 | 3,606 Waal 931 773 745 5 11 10, 950 
Se ee 93 549 437 | 3,141 | 3,637 tle 922 776 759 5 ih 11,045 
SAS a 5 vas, « 94 555 442 | 3,183 | 3,672 720 914 781 775 5 11 11,152 
BU hc vib eiea.0% 94 561 447 | 3,230 | 3,708 726 906 786 792 5 12 11, 267 
MEPs sii s0. os 95 569 452 | 3,278 | 3,747 728 900 790 805 ‘ 12 11,381 
BN esr cietre o's 95 578 457 | 3,832 | 3,788 430 896 | 796 818 5 12 11,507 
ME. tase 90 591 464 | 3,390 | 3,884 724 848 776 870 5 12 11,654 
OSS 91 607 463 | 3,457 | 3,917 726 842 792 900 5 12 11,812 
wes ves 91 612 462 | 3,500 | 3,965 732 846 818 932 5 12 11,975 
OL See 2 92 621 468 | 3,561 | 4,004 736 845 826 949 5 12 12,119 
| 2 94 612 480 | 3,630 | 4,101 727 833 803 | 1,003 8 16 12,307 
MOAT ee eens a 94 621 491 | 3,712 | 4,189 743, 842 822 | 1,044 8 16 12,582 
M948. cee 2 93 635 503 | 3,792 | 4,297 757 854 846 | 1,082 8 16 12, 883 
ROR as cies 348 94 645 516 | 3,887 | 4,411 778 861 871 | 1,114 8 16 13,549 
| 
1 Subject to adjustment as later data are made available. 2 Hstimates for Newfoundland prior 


to union with Canada, which took place on Mar. 31, 1949, are not included in Canada totals. 


PART II.—ANALYSES OF GENERAL POPULATION 
Section 1.—Rural and Urban Population 


The population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been 
defined for census purposes as ‘urban’ and that outside such localities as ‘rural’. 
The distinction between rural and urban populations in Canada, therefore, is a 
distinction of provincial legal status rather than of size of aggregation of population 
within a limited area. Since the laws of the various provinces differ in regard to 
the population necessary before a municipality may be incorporated as urban,” 
the line of demarcation between rural and urban population is not uniformly drawn 
throughout Canada. 


This basis of comparing rural and urban populations adhered to throughout 
the census analyses is adopted for Canada because the necessary comparable data 
over a long period of years required for comparison by degree of urbanization does 
not exist. Obviously, the populations of villages of less than 1,000 cannot be 
regarded as truly urban, although there is reason, for certain purposes, to dis- 
tinguish them from the surrounding rural populations, in that they enjoy definite 
cultural advantages not possessed by the strictly rural municipalities. 

Table 2 has been prepared to overcome some of the difficulties involved, and 
to provide a basis for comparison of urban centres by size with those of other 
countries. These data enable places outside any required size limits to be readily 
excluded. Similar data, by provinces, will be found in Vol. II of the Census of 1941. 


* In Saskatchewan the original legislation of 1908 provided that a community of 50 persons on an area 
not greater than 640 acres might be incorporated. Several amendments have since been made and, as the 
Act now stands, 100 people resident on an area not greater than 240 acres may be incorporated. |The 
Ontario law, on the other hand, requires that a village before it can be incorporated must have a population 
of 750 on an area not exceeding 500 acres. 
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During the latest four decades there has been a radical shifting in the distribu- 
tion of the Canadian population from rural to urban districts. The change has been 
continuous throughout the period. In the deeade ended 1941 the proportion of 
urban population increased from 53-7 p.c. to 54:3 p.c. Urban communities 
absorbed over 60 p.c. of the total increase in population during that decade 
and the urban population of Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural by 998,177. Out 


i td 


Se 


of every 1,000 persons in the country, 457 were resident in rural and 543 in urban © 


communities on June 2, 1941, as compared with 463 in rural and 537 in urban 


communities on June 1, 1931; 505 in rural and 495 in urban on June 1, 1921; and § 


546 in rural and 454 in urban on June 1, 1911. In this trend to urbanization of 
population, Canada is by no means unique. The same change has characterized 
virtually all western nations to a greater or less degree during the past century. 


1.—Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and Territories, 
Census Years 1911-41 


Sa a ae ee ee 


Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 
or ht a el ee 

Territory Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
PME island... 8. 78, 758 14, 970 69, 522 19, 093 67, 653 20, 385 70, 707 24, 340 
Nova Scotia...... 306, 210 186, 128 296, 799 227,038 281, 192 231, 654 310, 422 267, 540 
New Brunswick... 252, 342 99, 547 263, 432 124, 444 279, 279 128, 940 313, 978 143, 423 
Quebec! eae oe 1,038, 934 966, 842} 1,037,941] 1,322, 569 1,061,056} 1,813,606 1,222,198] 2, 109,684 
Ontarions- are 1,198, 803] 1,328,489] 1,227,030 1,706,632} 1,335,691 2,095, 992] 1,449, 022 2,338, 633 
Manitoba. . on ne 261, 029 200, 365 348, 502 261,616] - 384,170 315, 969 407, 871 321, 87 
Saskatchewan..... 361,037; 131,395} 538,552! 218 958 630,880} 290,905] 600,846] 295, 146 
A lperitesusiucs ae oe 236, 633 137, 662 365, 550 222,904 453,097 278,508]. 489,583 306, 586 
British Columbia. 188,796) 203,684) 277,020] 247,562] 299,524 394,739} 374,467) 443,394 
AYA OR: cove ba Ure em _ 4,647 3, 865 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 Sealy 1,797 
ING WE pe eee 6, 507 — 8, 143 — 9,316 — 12,028 -— 

Canada.........| 3,933,696 3,272,947| 4,435,8271| 4,352,122 4,804,7281 5,572,058] 5,254,239] 6,252,416 


1 Royal Canadian Navy (485) included in rural total. 


Table 2 gives the distribution of urban population in Canada by size of urban 
centres; the rural-urban trend is very strongly indicated by the increased size of 
the larger cities and towns at a time when immigration, (especially that of British 
origin) which in former decades tended to concentrate there, was negligible. , 


2.—Urban Populations, by Size-of-Municipality Groups, Census Years 1921-41 


1921 1931 1941 
Size of Num- eG. Num- PCr Num- eG. 
Municipality ber Popu- of ber Popu- of ber | Popu- of 
of lation Total of lation Total of lation Total 
Places Pop. || Places Pop. || Places Pop. 
Urban centres of— 
Over 500000h2 ee 2 | 1,140,399 | 12-98 2 | 1,449,784 13-97 2 | 1,570,464 13-65 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000 — — ws — Aas — — ; 
300,000 and 400,000 -= — — — aM —— — F 
200,000 and 300,000 — — noe 2 465, 378 4-48 2 497,313 4-32 
100,000 and 200,000 4 518, 298 5-90 3 413,013 3-98 4 577,356 5-02 
50,000 and 100,000 igs 336, 650 3-83 7 470,443 4-53 ‘G 508, 808 4-42 
25,000 and 50,000 if 239, 096 2-72 10 339,521 | 3-27 19 605, 805 5-26 
15,000 and 25,000 19 370, 990 4-29 23 457, 292 4-4] 20 377, 505 3°28 
10,000 and 15,000 18 224, 033 2°55 23 275, 944 2-66 24 296, 195 2°57 
5,000 and 10,000 54 | 382,762 4-36 68 | 458,784 4.49 74} 510,429 4-44 
3,000 and 5,000 72 272, 720 3-10 vA 273,276 2-63 91 348, 709 3-03 
1,000 and 3,000 293 492,116 5-60 324 557, 466 5-37 307 561,019 4-§8 
500 and =_- 1,000 290 215, 648 2-45 322 231,375 2-23 310 219,571 1-91 
Under 0022.5) 679 | 159,410 1-81 750 | 179,782 1-73 750 | 179,242 1-56 


Totaiss:...20.° 1,443 | 4,352,122 | 49-52 ll 1,605 | 5,572,058 | 53-70 1,640 | 6,252,416 54-34 
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Section 2.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 
early colonial times by a preponderance of males, although this condition has been 
greatly modified in more recent years. In 1666, during the early years of settlement 
by French immigrants, 63-3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784, when 
British immigration to Canada was commencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 
females and by the middle of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 
440, 294 females in Lower Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the 
more newly settled Upper Canada. Since Confederation the newer sections of 
Canada—the west and the northwest-—have shown the greatest excess of males. 

From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, the proportion of males never 
dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population, whereas for Western Canada it varied 
between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. 

3.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
Census Years 1911-41 : 
_ Norg.—Figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901 are given at p. 150 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


—— 


Province 1911 1921 1931 1941 


or ee _—-—- | 
Territory Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
i, Island.....,. 47,069 46, 659 44,887 43,728 45,392 42,646 49, 228 45,819 
Nova Scotia...... 251,019 241,319 266, 472 257,365 263, 104 249, 742 296,044 281,918 
New Brunswick... 179, 867 172,022 197,351 190, 525 208, 620 199,599 234,097 223 , 304 
MEMPDCCS we as. 1,012,815 992,961] 1,179,651) 1,180,859} 1,447,326] 1,427,336] 1,672,982) 1,658,900 
OGIO. 5.3.6 c 500. 1,301,272) 1,226,020) 1,481,890] 1,451,772) 1,748,844) 1,682,839) 1,921,201) 1,866,454 
Branitoba,.......... 252, 954 208,440 320,567 289,551 368,065 332,074 378,079 351,665 
Saskatchewan..... 291, 730 200, 702 413,700 343,810 499,935 421,850 477,563 418, 429 
i 223,792 150, 503 324, 208 264, 246 400,199 331,406 426,458 369,711 
British Columbia... 251,619 140, 861 293,409 Zoli, Ade 385,219 309,044 435,031 382,830 
BegkOn.....:...... 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 3,153 1,761 
ON 8,350 8,157 4,204 3,939 “6; 012 4,304 6, 700 5,328 
Canada....... ee 995 3, 384,648] 4,529,643) 4,258,306) 5,374,541) 5,002,245] 5,900,536) 5,606,119 


— 


1 Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


Immigration has influenced the sex distribution of the population, as between 
-provinees, in widely different degree. In the older settlements of Quebec and parts 
of New Brunswick and Ontario, where the populations are of French basic stock, 
immigration has not played as great a part in upsetting the normal distribution of 
the sexes as it has in the other provinces. Even in Ontario immigrants from 
Continental European countries do not settle as readily and are not assimilated 
as completely as in the newer western provinces. 


A characteristic of population distribution since 1911 has been the rapid growth 
of urban centres due to the far-reaching developments in manufacturing that have 
entirely changed the economic picture. Summary figures showing the disparity 
between the sexes in the matter of urban concentration in 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941 
in the total population are given in the following tabulation. In urban centres 
where the percentage of males is large the percentage of females is also large. Each 
decade emphasizes the greater opportunities for female employment in urban centres 
as compared with rural districts. 


Tiem 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Excess of all males over all females per 100 of total population..... 6 +07 3-09 3° 59 2-56 
Percentage of females i in urban centres to all females.............. 47-12 51-78 55:98 56-61 
Percentage of males in urban centres to all males.. i ost fara ool on Dato 


Excess of urban females over urban males per 100 of urban population —2-54 1-32 0-52 1-52 
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Table 4 gives the position of Canada among other countries of the world in_ 
regard to masculinity. 


4.—Masculinity of the Populations of Various Countries 
Norge.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Excess of : Excess of — 
Males over Males over 
Country Year Females Country Year Females 
per 100 per 100 
Population Population 

Indian eeteoy, 1h eyes See 1941 3:36 New Zealand toit. aie. sae 1945 —2-15 
@anadass occa ee 1941 2-56 ADAN hort ee cn ee 1947 —2-36 
MT VONUINA AS asc Ppa base 1947 2-35 Norway tty.t.caan, see tas ae 1930 —2-49 
Lrelondyie + eet ee ee 1946 1-20 Northern Tnreland'sy.+..2..... 1937 —2-66 
Union of South Africal......... 1946 0-70 Czechoslovakia..............- 1947 —2-83 
Bulgaria Sia Soe ae ee 1942 0-60 Avistfia: 3 fuc8s aes 1939 —3-11 
WmntediS Cates! ee erent eee eee 1940 0-34 Switzerland nee see eee 1941 —3-40 
PATIS tra TA ite a cote See eee 1947 0-20 PAT CO: 1: kien (ove nia 1940 —3-62 
SWC toe ee eee 1945 —0-46 SCOUAN Geran em nomen tte 1931 —3-94 
Netherlands: esac anes ocaues 1930- —0-63 SDAIN Mee scrote irene ae 1940 —3-97 
GrGecer srk: sackler aot Cane 1928 —0-85 Portugal piss. merece eee 1940 —4-01 
Cileaeererere. note ee ee eee 1940 —0-88 Union of Soviet Socialist 
Dennrarkereainc eee 1945 —0-93 Republics Sere cncs toe ecats 1940 —4-13 
BelGLUna a its lets mee 1930 —0-96 England and Wales.......... 1931 —4.22 
Cal yee Wao hi ceae aaah et 1936 —1-82 Poland.’ Gare ts. tne. 1946 —8-02 
Bin ariel eee 2 ees ee ae 1940 —2-13 Germany wee oe 1946 —18-87 


1 White population only. 


Estimates of the population by age and sex for the intercensal years 1942-48 
are given in Table 5, p. 159. 


Age.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, — 
other analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and 
death rates, education, immigration, criminology and a multitude of events and 
activities that are of great importance in the national life. 

Immigration has a strong influence on age distribution: it does not directly 
affect the very young sections of the population except to a small degree, but 
it immediately affects the age groups between the ‘teens’ and the ‘twenties’ and its 
effects are carried to the older groups as time goes by. Thus, the influence of the 
very heavy immigration of the early years of the century (1900-11) is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1901, 175 persons per 1,000 of the total population were in the 
age group 20-29 years and 131 persons per 1,000 in the group 30-39 years: a 
decade later, 190 per 1,000 were in the former group and 143 in the latter. 
Since immigration slowed down very decidedly after the outbreak of war in 1914, 
the influence of these earlier accretions to the population has crept through the 
upper age groups year by year until it has now reached those of the population in 
the ‘fifties’. 

Between 1931 and 1941 a more pronounced general ageing of the population 
is shown owing to practically non-existent migration and a lower birth rate—factors 
that were emphasized during the depression years. In 1921 the number per 1,000 
of total population between 40 and 59 years of age was 183-0; it was 201 in 1931 
and 210 in 1941. Greater proportional increases, however, are shown by the 
group 60 years of age or over; this group represented 75 per 1,000 of the total 
population in 1921, 84 in 1931 and no less than 102 per 1,000 in 1941. 

Estimates of Population by Sex and Age.—The figures for 1941 in Table 5 
are those of the Census. For the other years they are estimates, calculated from 
the census figures, the births and deaths in each year, and known migration into 
and out of the country. 
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The starting point in this calculation is the population of the 1941 Census, 
taken at the beginning of June. The number of children under one year of age 
on June 1 of each subsequent year was obtained by subtracting the number who 
had died during the previous 12 months from the number who had been born. 
At each other year of age, the deaths at that age were subtracted from the census 
figures to give an estimate of the number at the next higher age in the following 
year. This process was carried forward for each year and gave what may be called 
the ‘expected’ figures of population for that year. These expected figures are later 
to be compared with the actual figures of the 1951 Census, the differences at each 
age noted, and the estimates revised in the light of these differences. 

The population of Canada in 1931 and 1941 by sex and age is shown graphically 
in the Chart facing p. 232. 


5.—_Population by Age Groups and Sex, Census of 1941, with Estimates (as at June 1) 
: for 1942-48 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Sex and Age 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Males— ’000 7000 ’000 *000 000 *000 ’000 
ESC Gee ae 532, 825 553 579 599 634 657 696 747 

a GSS ESS are ee ae 528, 134 520 518 528 525 549 570 587 
LDS SO ae Sr 555,519 554 550 539 533 531 535 532 
Ue) oe ce ae 564, 548 558 555 554 550 542 539 541 
OS OSS a es fea eS 517,145 532 545 559 549 545 548 554 
De ee abs oa ee 487,396 492 493 490 492 506 516 525 
TE IA Oe Seas = een 430, 664 440 450 462 468 475 483 491 
(odd) Sie RS ee ae 395, 653 402 407 411 414 430 439 444 
Ae AL EE es ces 348, 039 354 362 371 378 382 391 400 
hat) So Ih eae 332,008 332 332 332 333 341 348 354 
TDS TS Is a 315,404 317 318 318 318 313 316 322 
Sei\t) A ee 274, 893 281 285 290 293 290 291 298 
SRG SOG 6 RS a ae nna 218, 202 225 231 238 244 245 249 257 
ve OS ES See eee 162, 233 167 172 178 183 186 192 200 
ei he a a 110, 944 115 118 122 125 127 133 140 
TL) ia AS ie tse ae 67,104 69 71 73 75 77 81 85 
SRE CO Ss ane eee 34,038 35 36 36 on 38 41 43 
IPE OMMO ARS. Sc. Scotts 5 ours 12,607 13 13 14 14 15 16 17 
Dem IRA Ae a. Sitave aleve wee 3,927 3 4 4 4 5 6 6 
if years Or OVer............. 4,384,833 | 4,445] 4,504] 4,560) 4,585 | 4,624] 4,696 4,783 
DUPVCATS OF OVEL.. 0000000005. 3,599,186 | 3,659} 3,718} 3,785 | 3,821 | 3,865} 3,940 4,025 

Totals, Males............. 5,890,683 | 5,962 | 6,039 | 6,118 | 6,169} 6,254] 6,390 6,543 
Females— 

MESA GALS fice o.0470 0rd bale sce ore 516,916 535 557 576 608 628 664 713 

5-9 “* 515,791 510 507 515 511 533 551 567 
10-14 “ 543, 815 542 539 529 522 520 §22 518 
15-19 “ 554,190 549 544 543 540 535 532 531 
20-24 “ 513, 846 527 540 550 552 550 552 555 
25-29 <“ 478,017 484 486 487 499 511 522 530 
30-34 “ 411,703 423 436 449 462 471 480 490 
35-39 “ 362, 690 370 377 385 396 412 424 433 
40-44 “ 327, 566 332 337 343 350 355 366 BE 
45-49 “ 302,361 305 308 312 316 321 327 334 
50-54 “ 275,611 280 284 287 290 290 295 301 
55-59 =“ 231,450 238 244 251 257 259 262 270 
60-64 “ 188,415 194 199 204 210 213 219 228 
65-69 “ 145,099 149 Palh4 159 163 167 173 179 
70-74 “ 105, 878 109 112 115 118 120 125 130 
75-79 “ 68,457 70 72 74 76 78 81 85 
80-84 <“ 37,410 38 39 40 41 42 45 47 
85-89 “ 15,010 15 16 16 17 18 20 20 
90+ “ 4,805 5 5 5 5 6 8 8 
Ta VOATS OF OVEL. ¢.........2. 4,130,044 | 4,197 | 4,262] 4,328.) 4,397 | 4,453 | 4,535 4,621 
MEVOATS/ OMOVE! oc. 5 cy fo bcs 3,358,359 | 3,428 | 3,497 |) 3,569] 3,639 | 3,703 | 3,789 3,877 

Totals, Females........... 5,599,030 | 5,675 | 5,756 » 5,840} 5,933 | 6,029 | 6,168 6,316 


Grand Totals........... 11,489,713 | 11,637 | 11,795 | 11,958 | 12,102 | 12,283 | 12,558 | 12,859 
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Section 3.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status . 
is probably the most fundamental. Its incidence is twofold: ‘vital’ and ‘economic 
and social’. . 


The vital basis lies in the influence of the marriage state on the fertility of a _ 
population and, from this angle, close analyses of marital status, by age, are 
important. The ages of females between 15 and 45 years have more significance 
than those of males; if the proportion of females in this group is small, the expected 
proportion of births will also be small. It has been shown that for the Canadian 
population the combined influences of age of the population, age of the married 
females, and proportion of females married has become steadily more favourable 
to the birth rate from 1871 to 1921 but that, since the latter date, the trend has — 
been less favourable. ; 


6.— Marital Status of the Population, 15 Years of Age or Over, by Sex, 
Census Years 1911-41 


Nore.—Figures for censuses previous to 1911 are not comparable. 


Divorced 
Year and Sex Single Married Widowed and Legally Total! 
Separated 
No. p.c. No. pc: No. p.c. No.. ] p.e No. 
ONT, he M. 1,161,088 | 45-0 1,326,959 | 51-5 88,716 3:4 2,087 0-1 2,597, 133 
Jay, 765,092 | 34-8 1,247,761 | 56-8 178,961 8-2 2,200 0-1 2,201,780 
1921e Sees: M. 1,178,730. | 39-2 1,697,145 | 56-7 119,571 4-0 3, 664 0-1 2,994, 720 
Athe 881,771 | 32-0 1,630,636 | 59-2 236, 283 8-6 8,726 0-1 2,752,637 
LOS) eee eaee: .M. 1,519,844 | 41-0 2,032,691 | 54-9 148, 851 4-0 4,048 0-1 Be (oer | 
F. {1,148,977 | 34-0 | 1,937,458 | 57-3 | 288,530 | 8-5 3,392] 0-1 3,378,579 
1041 ee ee M. {1,703,528 | 39-8} 2,363,528 | 55-2 | 170,743! 4-0 4D AGaleuleo 4,281, 237 
18h 1,328,489 | 33-0 2,292,478 | 56-9 354,378 8-8 51,399 1:3 4,026, 867 


1 Includes persons whose marital status was not stated; percentages are based on stated condition. 


In Canada as a whole there are more married males than married females. 
Other striking statistics of marital status are the great preponderance of widows 
compared to widowers and the large and increasing numbers of divorced and 
legally separated persons. 


Marital status of the 1941 population 15 years of age or over, by provinces 
and sex, is shown at p. 102 of the 1945 Year Book. 


Section 4.—Racial Origins 


A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, economic 
and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small admixture 
of foreign clements, although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true 
that the different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds 
of a people of mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English: 
historically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the Census 
of 1921, has exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British Isles stocks. 
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7.—Racial Origins of the Population, Census Years 1921-41, with Percentage 
Distribution for 1941 


_ Norse.—Figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1901 and 1911 are given at p. 154 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Racial Origin} 1921 
No. 
British Isles.|} 4,868,738 
English 2,545, 358 
mish. /..... 1,107, 803 
Scottish 1,173,625 
EN ae 41,952 
Other 
European..| 3,699,846 
French..... 2,452, 748 
Austrian. . 107,671 
Belgian..:.. 20, 234 
Bulgarian... 1,765 
Czech and 
‘Slovak. . 8,840 
Danish..... 21,124 
Finnish..... 21,494 
German 294, 635 
Rrreek...... 5,740 
_ Hungarian.. 13,181 
Icelandic... 15,876 
@italian...... 66, 769 
fewish.... ... 126,196 
Lithuanian 1,970 
Nether- 
ANC ss 06 s.- 117, 505 


1 Includes Bukovinian, Galician and Ruthenian. 


1931 1941 
No. No. 
5,381,071) 5,715, 904 
2,741,419] 2,968,402 
1,230,808] 1,267,702 
1,346,350) 1,403,974 

62, 494 75, 826 
4,753,242) 5,526,964 
2,927,990) 3,483,038 

48, 639 Si glib 

27,585 29,711 

3,160 3,260 

30,401 42,912) 

34,118 37,439 

43,885 41,683 

473,544) 464,682 
9,444 11,692 

40,582 54,598 

19,382 21,050 

98,173 112, 625 

156,726) 170,241 
5, 876 7, 789 
148,962) 212,863 


Racial Origin 


p.c. 


49-68]Other Euro- 
25-80!| pean—con. 
11-02] Norwegian.. 
12-20) Polish 
0-66]| Roumanian. 
Russian.... 
Swedish.... 
48-03) Ukrainian!. 
30-27|| Yugoslavic. 
0-33]| Other...... 
0-26 


0-03 

Asiatic. ..... 
0-37|| Chinese.... 
0-33]) Japanese.... 
0-36] Other...... 
4-04 
0-10 
0-47|Indian and 
0-18] Eskimo..... 
0-98) Negro....... 
1-48)\Other....... 
0-07|| Not stated. . 


1-85) Totals..... 


1921 
No. 


68, 856 


65,914 
39,587 
15, 868 
10, 459 


113,724 
18,291 
187 
21,249 


1931 
No. 


93 , 248 
145, 503 
29,056 
88,148 
81,306 
225,113 
16,174 
6, 232 


84,548 
46,519 
23,342 
14,687 


128, 890 
19,456 
681 

8, 898 


1941 
No. 


pues 


100,718 
167,485 
24, 689 
83, 708 
85,396 
305, 929 
21,214 
6,527 


Conmneocore 
SCHR OUND POO 
AWA WHC 


74,064 
34, 627 
23,149 
16, 288 


125,521 
22,174 
36,753? 

5,275 


1-09 
0-19 
0-32 
0-05 


8,787,949) 10,376,786) 11,506,655) 100-00 


2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Racial origins of the population by provinces and territories in 1941 are given 
at p. 106 of the 1945 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 5.—Religions 


At each census the actual numbers attached to any religious denomination, as 
reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of the 
principal denominations as at the Censuses of 1921, 1931 and 1941 is given in 


Table 8. 


8.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1921-41, 
with Percentage Distribution for 1941 


Norr.—-More detailed figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given at p. 155 of 


the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Religion 1921 
No. 
Anglican..... 1,407,780 
Baptist...... 421, 730 
Congrega- 

tionalist.... 30, 730 
Jewish....... 125,197 
Lutheran.... 286, 458 
Methodist...| 1,159,246 


Presbyterian| 1,409,406 


1931 1941 
No. No. 
1,635,615) 1,751,188 
443 ,341 483, 592 
694! 2 
155, 614 168,367 
394, 194 401,153 
2 2 
870,7281| 829,147! 


1 Not included in ‘‘ United Church’’. 
Greek Catholics in 1931 and 185,657 in 1941. 


Religion 1921 1931 1941 
p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 
15-22] Roman 
4-20] Catholic... .} 3,389,626] 4,285,388} 4,986,5523} 43-34 
United : 
... || Chureh 
1-46]| of Canada. . 8,728] 2,017,375! 2,204,875) 19-16 
3-49/]Other...:... 549, 048 573,837 681,781} 5-92 
7.21] Totals.....| 8,787,949|10,376,786| 11,506,655) 100-00 


2 Included in ‘‘ United Church’’. 


3 Includes 186,654 


Details of leading religious denominations by provinces are given at p. 109 of 
the 1945 edition of the Year Book; those of the populations of the nine leading cities 
are shown in Table 14 of the 1946 Year Book at p. 107. 
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Section 6.—Birthplaces 


Table 9 gives the total population by country of birth for the census years 
1921, 1931 and 1941. The census, under birthplace, collects information on both 
country of birth of the immigrant arrivals in Canada and the province of birth of 
the native-born. 


9.—Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1921-41 
Nortr.—Figures for the Censuses of 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 are given at p. 158 of the 1948-49 Year 
k. 


Boo 
a a ES 
Birthplace 1921 1931 1941 Birthplace 1921 1931 1941 
No No No. No No No 
(CON eee 6,832,224 | 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 || Union of Soviet 
British Isles........ 1,025,119 | 1,138,942 | 960,125 || Socialist Repub- 
Other Common- C82 4.c.nc 3 eae 112, 412 133, 869 124, 402 
weal tit. Oks. carr 40,329 45, 888 43,644 || Scandinavian 
BRIOCHE ore anae 459,325 | 714,462 | 653,705 | countries’........ 64, 795 90, 042 72,473 
Beloiume 2 is. asee 13, 276 17,033 14,773 || Central European 
Binlan dee see ee 12,156 80,354 24,387 || countriest........ 159,379 | 317,350] 309,360 
Hrancetes, seks 19,247 16, 756 13,795 || Other Europe..... 7,667 11,002 9,810 
Gennanyeee cee. 25, 266 39, 163 Ze 400 MARIS... skousas dae cle «den 53, 636 60, 608 44,443 
Gree COwew asc. ae 3, 769 5,579 5,871 || United States...... 374,022 | 344,574 | 312,473 
Vital ytreet na ccene 35; 531 42,578 40,432 ||Other countries..... 8,294 3,051 3,0L2 
Netherlands....... 5, 827 10, 736 9, 923 |_| —_____ 
Totals. 0.5 0h 8,787,949 (10,376,786 | 11,506,6555 
1Includes ‘‘born at sea’’. 2Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 Includes Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Galicia and Roumania. 5 Includes ‘‘birthplace not stated’’. 


Detailed information on this subject will be found at pp. 111-117 of the 1943-44 
Year Book and at pp. 156-158 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Section 7.—Citizenship 


Until the Canadian Citizenship Act was passed in 1946 (the Act came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1947), the basic legislation governing Canadian nationality was to 
be found in the Immigration Act. The present legislation is outlined at pp. 1178- 
1184 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


10.—Citizenship of the Population, by Nativity, 1941 
err 


Birthplace pomaien: Aliens Total! Birthplace viele Aliens Total! 
No No No No. No No 
Continental 
Canadas eee 9,475,252 12,521 | 9,487,808 || Europe—concel. 
Other Common- Union of Soviet So- 
Weallitia ar cosh. eteec: 979, 680 2,566 |1,003,769 || cialist Republics. . 96, 236 21,235 | 117,598 
United States..... 250, 929 61,427 | 312,473 || Sweden........... 21,450 5,700 27,160 
Yugoslavia. oo. 11,811 5,601 17,416 
ditto gees at ete 19, 642 7,259 26,910 
Continental | | ———___ 
urope— Totals, Continental 
AUBTTIA Arey atte 40, 898 9, 803 50, 713. europe sic sonia 488,571 | 164,838 | 653,705 
Beleiumi= a0. fas 10, 847 3,917 14,773 ——— |] ——_____ 
Czechoslovakia. . . 14,300 11, 262 25,564 ||Asia— 
Denmark ae eee 9,422 4,540 13; 975 \\eChingt 3a. 5 Ee 3,306 25,786 29,095 
Binlandées. ee 12,647 11,734 24; 387 i dapansiess. 4.4, ne 3, 694 5, 767 9,462 
Erance 2 tented 10,518 3, 269 1357795 la@bhers ++) pele 5,105 779 5, 886 
(Germannmesse eee 20,771 7,679 28,479 | | —————_ 
IBRONV ERO, nk gaa 21,445 10,359 31,813 || Totals, Asia....... 12,105 32; 832 44,443 
ial visemes owen 33,661 6, 764 40,432 —————| ——_—__]———— 
Netherlands....... 6,641 SAG} OT O23 Other: «eee ee 2,993 519 3,512 
INORWaVe Au aa 20, 966 5,933 26,914 || Not stated......... 780 137 945 
Polend.c:. (Eek. 114,755 40,624 | 155,400 | ] —_ —_ 
Roumania......... 22,561 5, 889 28,454 || Grand Totals... . .|11,210,310| 274,340 11,506,6552 
1 Includes not stated. * Includes 21,515 British-born persons who had not at the date of the 


census acquired Canadian domicile. 
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The Census of 1941 shows that less than 1 p.c. of the total Canadian-born and 
- other British-born population had lost their Canadian citizenship through renunciation 
or marriage. 

Over 80 p.c. of the United States-born persons in Canada, who form 2:7 p.c. of 
the total population, had become Canadian citizens together with 74-7 p.c. of the 
Continental European-born; of those born in Asiatic countries 72-7 p.c. remained 
aliens. Of the total population, only 2-4 p.c. were aliens. 


Section 8.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Statistics under this heading for the 1941 Census are given at pp. 122-123 of 
the 1947 Year Book. 


Section 9.—School Attendance 


Statistics under this heading for the 1941 Census will be found at p. 138 of 
the 1943-44 Year Book. 


Section 10.—Blind and Deaf-Mutes 


Statistics regarding blind and deaf-mutes are given at p. 126 of the 1945 
Year Book and in greater detail in Vol. IV of the 1941 Census. 


Section 11.—Occupations 


Figures for Canada, excluding Yukon and the Northwest Territories, show 
that 3,676,563 males and 833,972 females, 14 years or over, or a total of 4,510,535 
persons, including members of the Armed Forces, were gainfully occupied at the 
time of the 1941 Census. Males represented 81-5 p.c. and females 18-5 p.c. of the 
total gainfully occupied. The population of the nine provinces consisted of 
5,890,683 males and 5,599,030 females or a total of 11,489,713 persons. The 
gainfully occupied, therefore, accounted for 39-3 p.c. of the total population; 
gainfully occupied males representing 62-4 p.c. of the total male population and 
gainfully occupied females 14-9 p.c. of the total female population. 


Summary tables of the occupations of the Canadian people for the 1941 Census 
are given at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1943-44 Year Book and at pp. 160-161 of the 
1948-49 edition. 


Section 12.—Dwellings, Households and Families 


Summary data on buildings, dwellings, households and families as at the date 
of the 1941 Census are given at pp. 120-126 of the 1946 Year Book, pp. 126-127 of 
the 1947 Year Book, and pp. 161-162 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Estimates of Households and Families, 1947-48.—The statistics on house- 
holds and families in 1947 and 1948, as shown in Table 11 are derived from the data 
collected in conjunction with the 2 p.c. sample survey of the labour force for 
June, 1947 and 1948. It should be noted that the survey covers the total non- 
institutional civilian population of Canada (exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories), with the exception of a small unsampled population in the northern 
_ areas of certain provinces. However, the figures in the table include estimates 
for the unsampled areas. 
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11.—Estimated Number of Households and Families, by Number of Persons and 
Average Size, and by Regions, 1941, 1947 and 1948 


Persons |Average 
, ; r 
pe Bere Increase re oa oF Increase| Persons |Average 


Region and Year hélds 7 H ouse- ih ous e. || Pamilies ae “Se eee neh im 
olds ) 


No. p.c. No. 


No. pic. No. 


p.c p.c 

Maritime Provinees...1941 DAO OTN atta 1,130,410} 4-6 230,050h) ae 985,872} 4-2 
1947 272,000} 11-6 | 1,191,000} 4-4 273,000} 15-4 | 1,083,000} 4-0 

1948 286,000} 17-4 | 1,217,000} 4-3 285,000} 20-4 | 1,134,000} 4-0 

@Ouebeetcn vs naan aoe 1941 663,426} ... 3,331,882] 5-0 647,946] ... 2,937,828} 4-5 
1947 789,000} 18-9 3, 668, 000 4-6 812,000} 25-3 3,516, 000 4-3 

1948 798,000) 20-3 | 3,749,000} 4-7 804,000} 24-1 | 3,519,000} 4-4 

Oxtaria: < ahs contin 1941 969 267ie ons 3,787, 050| 3:9 909,210) ... 3,235,793} 3-6 
1947 | 1,115,000} 15-0 | 4,129,000} 3-7 || 1,073,000] 18-0 | 3,680,000} 3-4 

1948 | 1,154,000} 19-1 4,241,000 38:7 || 1,117,000} 22-9 38, 848, 000 3°4 

Prairie Provinces..... 1941 O0Sy ON Gimuee 2,421,905} 4-1 582) 130le wae 2,109,322} 4-0 
1947 637, 000 7-3 2,379,000 3:7 591,000] 11-1 2,170,000 3°7 

1948 660,000} 11-2 | 2,431,000} 3-7 590,000} 10-9 | 2,211,000} 3-7 

British Columbia... .1941 236,04 7a me. 817,861} 3-5 199; 3335 es 669,171] 3-4 
1947 315,000] 33-4 1,032,000 3°3 293,000} 47-0 966, 000 3°3 

1948 337,000} 42-8 1,071,000 3°2 292,000) 46-5 954, 000 3°38 

WOtalSennse ict yee 1944 | 2,706,089) ... 11,489,713} 4-2 || 2,525,299) ... 9,937,986) 3-9 
1947 | 3,128,000) 15-6 |12,399,000 4-0 3,042,000; 20-5 |11,415,000 3-7 

1948 | 3,235,000) 19-5 112,709,000 3°9 3,088,000; 22-3 111,666,000 3°8 


Household Defined—A household for purposes of the. sample survey is a 
group of people living together in the same living quarters and sharing the same 
housekeeping arrangements. It may be a single family, or sometimes a single 
person or a group of unrelated persons or, perhaps, a family with a lodger or servant 
making up the household. 


Family Defined.—For purposes of comparison with the 1941 Census statistics, 
a family in the sample survey was defined as a group of two or more persons, living 
in a dwelling, related either as husband or wife, with or without children, or as 
parent and child. Other relatives living in the same dwelling, including married 
children, where not counted as members of the family. However, where a married 
son (or daughter) and family were living in the same dwelling or household as their 
parents, they were counted as a second family in the dwelling. 


Section 13.—Quinquennial Census of the Prairie Provinces 


The Census and Statistics Act of 1905 and the Statistics Act of 1918 (replaced 
by the Statistics Act, 1948) provide for a census of population and agriculture for 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, to be taken in 1906 and 
every tenth year thereafter, in addition to the Dominion Decennial Census. 


The latest Prairie Province Census was taken as of June 1, 1946, and a summary 
of the results available up to March, 1948, covering such general population char- 
acteristics as sex, age, marital status, birthplace, citizenship, mother tongue, years 
of schooling and migration, is presented at pp. 162-171 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
Additional analyses, available since that date, are summarized in this edition. 
More detailed information may be obtained in bulletin form and will later be 
published in the census volumes. 

The populations of the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta as 
at June 1, 1946, are given in Table 12. The rural and urban classification shows 
that a definite trend towards urbanization has taken place since 1936. There has 
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been an actual decline in the rural population of Manitoba and Alberta since 1941, 
and in that of Saskatchewan since 1936. This movement is partly a development 
of the Second World War. 


 42.—Rural and Urban Populations of the Prairie Provinces, 1946, compared with 
Census Years 1906-46 


= 


os MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA 
ear $$$ |] > 
Rural |} Urban Total Rural | Urban Total Rural | Urban Total 
No No No No No. No No No No 
CT ....| 227,598 | 188,090 | 365,688 || 209,301 48,462 | 257,763 |) 127,320 57,875 | 185,195 
LS ee 261,029 | 200,365 | 461,394 || 361,037 131,395 | 492,432 || 236,633 | 137,662 | 374,295 
ee 312,846 | 241,014 | 553,860 || 471,538 176,297 | 647,835 || 307,693 | 188,749 | 496,442 
Recerca tetic to. 2.7 348,502 | 261,616 | 610,118 |] 538,552 | 218,958 757,510 || 365,550 | 222,904 | 588,454 
Mi cls Sw hv leas 360,198 | 278,858 639,056 || 578,206 | 242,532 | 820,738 || 373,751 233,848 | 607,599 
MIR ers was ss 384,170 | 315,969 | 700,139 |) 630,880 | 290,905 921,785 || 458,097 | 278,508 | 731,605 
AS ice ickelsan ss 400,289 | 310,927 | 711,216 || 651,274 280,273 | 931,547 || 486,335 | 286,447 | 772,782 
ol) ae 407,871 | 321,873 | 729,744 || 600,846 | 295, 146 | 895,992 |} 489,583 | 306,586 | 796,169 
Se 389,592 | 337,331 | 726,923 || 515,928 | 316,760 | 832,688 || 448,934 | 354, 396 | 803,330 


a 


A comparison of Table 13 with corresponding tables based on earlier censuses 
reveals that the proportion of the population in the older age groups has increased 
while the proportion in the younger age groups has decreased. This applies to 
all three provinces as the following percentages indicate. Population under 25 
years of age in Manitoba declined from 51-4 p.c. of the total in 1931 to 44-0 p.c. 
in 1946; in Saskatchewan from 55-3 p.c. to 47-7 p.c.; and in Alberta from 51-7 p.c. 
to 46-3 p.c. Population 65 years of age or over in Manitoba increased from 4-5 p.c. 
of the total in 1931 to 7-3 p.c. in 1946; in Saskatchewan from 3-3 p.c. to 6-5 p.c.; 
and in Alberta from 3-5 p.c. to 6-3 p.c. 


13._Male and Female Populations of the Prairie Provinces by Five-Year 
Age Groups, 1946 


MN eee a eee 
eee sV0920ovm" 
| 


MANITOBA | SASKATCHEWAN ALPERTA 
Age Group Se SS SS a aa ee ee 
Male |Female| Tota] || Male |Female| Total || Male |Female| Total 
No No No No No.~|. No No No No 
Binder) years...........6: 36,577 | 34,585 |\71,162 || 43,295 | 41,013 | 84,308 || 43, 623 41,673 |. 85,296 
ocw Des AEG ts a eee 30,896 | 29,859 | 60,755 || 39,725 | 38,418 | 78,188 || 37,175 36,292 | 73,467 
a 1 30,426 | 29,258 | 59,684 || 39,904 | 38,739 | 78,643 | 36,435 35,471 | 71,906 
1-19 “ ............] 31,194 | 31,899 | 62,593 } 41,322 | 39,622 80,944 |] 36,148 | 35,768 | 71,916 
0 2 ee 31,842 | 33,495 | 65,337 || 39,220 | 35,601 | 74,821 |) 34,428 35,023 | 69,451 
= 2D. Se eee 30,340 | 30,718 | 61,058 || 35,031 | 32,666 | 67,697 |) 33,060 33,084 | 66,144 
ge a a 28,601 | 28,653 | 57,254 || 31,362 | 29,236 | 60,598 }) 30,746 29,765 | 60,511 
aN) I ra 25,572 | 24,885 | 50,457 || 28,231 | 25,470 | 53,701 29,060 | 25,989 | 55,049 
ne 91,885 | 20,262 | 42,147 || 24,124 | 20,491 | 44,615 || 26,555 21,233 | 47,788 
en ee 20,171 | 18,992 | 39,163 || 22,010 | 19,364 | 41,374 24,081 | 19,141 | 48,222 
= YD 19,328 | 18,104 | 37,432 || 22,078 | 17,888 | 39,966 || 21,689 16,834 | 38,523 
RU fee ewes 19,658 | 16,333 | 35,991 || 23,313 | 16,409) 39,722 92,214 | 15,524 | 37,738 
| eee 17,227 | 13,516 | 30,743 || 20,609 | 13,227 | 33, 836 19,462 | 12,486 | 31,898 
Meee se. 12,906 | 10,035 | 22,941 || 14,888 | 9,759 | 24,647 13,671 | 9,253 | 22,924 
SS 8,178 | 6,529 | 14,707 |} 8,849 | 6,090 | 14,989 |} 8,248 5,870} 14,118 
oe aseie cineca « 4,682 | 3,939 | 8,621 || 4,876 | 3,496] 8,372 4,479 | 3,342 7,821 
Mert Sse hk. 2,245 | 2,160] 4,405 || 2,204) 1,892] 4,096 1,966 | 1,697 3, 663 
=) 3 989 1,932 896 Sil ins iis 762 729 1,491 
oo sald ag Se 218 221 439 192 219 411 164 183 347 
2 NE 35 48 83 32 47 79 29 23 52 
100 years or over.......... 11 8 19 6 2 8 2 3 2D 


TS ae ae 372,935 | 353,988 | 726,923 || 442,167 | 390,521 | 832,688 || 423,997 379,333 | 803,330 
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Gainfully Occupied Population, 1931-46.—The number of gainfully 
occupied males, 14 years of age or over, in the Prairie Provinces, declined from 
799,433 in 1931 to 749,395 in 1946, or by 6-3 p.c. The latter figure, however, 
omitted about 9,000 gainfully occupied Indians on reserves, so that the actual 
decline would be somewhat less. The drop in the gainfully occupied males is all 
the more significant when it is considered that the total male population declined 
by only 2-3 p.c. while the male population 14 years of age or over increased by 
2-9 p.c. during the period. Thus not only has the number of gainfully occupied 
males in the Prairie Provinces declined but the trend in the ratio of gainfully 
occupied males to the male population 14 years of age or over has also been down- 
ward. The more important factors contributing to this trend include the changing 
age structure of the population, earlier retirement of gainful workers and the later 
entry of young persons into gainful employment. - 


The number of gainfully occupied females, on the other hand, increased from 
115,801 in 1931 to 143,474 in 1946, or by 23-9 p.c. The total female population 
increased by 3-5 p.c. since 1931 while the females, 14 years of age or over, increased 
by 13-3 p.e. 


14.—Gainfully Occupied, 14 Years of Age or Over, for the Prairie Provinces, by Sex, 
Census Years 1931-46 


PRAIRIE 


MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA-. PROVINCES 


Census Year ti 
Male ) Female} Male | Female} Male | Femalel| Male ) Female 


OCC eee oOo a — | | | 


U2) SA Pee ones eae ee ote spies ieee stetene 225,573] 44,893} 301,261] 37,459) 252,599} 33,449 799,433] 115,801 
BOS Oy costes ar ae ts Ghatugek eset aie Bite, 224,009) 45,811) 304,893] 41,711] 262,758) 36,254] 791,660] 123,776 
1941 (including Active Service).....| 240,399] 49,912) 297,119] 42,780] 271,800} 40, 442i 809,318] 133, 134 
1941 (not including Active Service).| 215,705] 49,832) 273,122] 42,724] 247,622] 40,393l| 736,449] 132,949 
LOADS SEs ORO « s vin vin Pa araiee «Mee 225,320) 54,609] 267,253] 43,233} 256,822} 45, 632|| 749,395] 143, 474 


1 Exclusive of gainfully occupied Indians on reserves. 


Economic Status of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over, 1946.— 
Table 15 classifies the population 14 years of age or over as gainfully occupied or 
not gainfully occupied (exclusive of Indians on reserves). The “gainfully occupied”’, 
or economically active category represents persons contributing directly to the 
production of goods and services at the time of the census. The “not gainfully 
occupied”’, or economically inactive population, includes a variety of classes of 
which homemakers formed the largest group. Young persons 14 to 24 years of age 
constituted only 0-3 and 0-5 p.c. of the male and female populations 14 years of 
age or over, respectively, persons 14 years of age or over with no occupation and 
not seeking employment accounted for 0-4 and 6-4 p.c., retired persons for 6-4 
and 0-2 p.c., students for 9-3 and 9-6 p.c., and inmates of institutions for 1-2 and 
0-8 p.c. of the respective male and female populations in this age group. The 
12,285 male and 11,157 female Indians, 14 years of age or over, living on reserves 
are shown separately. 
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‘15.—Economic Status of the Population of the Prairie Provinces, 14 Years of Age 
or Over, by Sex, 1946 


PRAIRIE 


MANITOBA ASK = - 
A SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA PROVINCES 


Economic Status 


Male | Female} Male | Female} Male |} Female) Male | Female 


— $$ | | | | | | | | 


- Gainfully Occupied— 


I NOVOU ie = Uke. Shea LMS Thee 16, 025 541} 24,314 933) 22,696 874) 63,035) 2,348 
MEA CCOUDU. 6.66 5 ors.5 ieiwpacisie'e 2 e's 57,021) 5,220) 112,009} 4,645) 85,385) 4,402} 254,415) 14, 267 
SU REOHERMOESieratee vrcicrare.o feiciesierotle 134,159) 46,159) 101,511] 35,146} 126,519] 37,686] 362,189] 118,991 
DSADANGR As Spse eoleielsjo oacv.d opie eine 18,115} 2,689} 29,419) 2,509) 22,222) 2,670) 69,756) 7,868 


Totals, Gainfully Occupied....| 225,320) 54,609) 267,253) 43,235) 256,822) 45,632] 749,395) 143,474 


Not Gainfully Occupied— 


PIAUMOEIMEIKCTS ons c).ss sere emer 0s « — 164,440) — 178,983; — 177,875) — 521,298 

No occupation—all ages............ Zeon ae LS. 1,883] 22,083 1,473} 16,423) 5,711] 57,237 

14-24 years of age.............. 1,856 9,144 1,526) 18,412 1, 187 9,490 4,669| 82,046 

Seeking employment........ 15010|~ (1,891 764) 1,851 634| 1,219) 2,398) 4,461 

Not seeking employment.... 846) 7,758 772) 11,661 GES Ie S271 2, AL 927, O85 

Nr EE crane tensa cs Meas. Signe o° 20,522 678} 19,665 245) 18,973 360) 59,160} 1,283 

OULLKG LETS ath 9 ge tarda amici 24,685] 21,342) 30,583} 29,769] 30,244] 27,852)) 85,512) 78,963 

Inmates of institutions®.......... 3) 730] 2,451| 93,982] 2,228)° 3,289] 1,784 11,001] 6,458 

Totals, Not Gainfully Occupied..| 51,292] 207,642) 56,113) 233,303) 53,979) 224,294) 161,384) 665,239 

Indians on reserves!...............- 4,716} 4,133} 4,097) 3,830) 3,472) 3,194) 12,285] 11,157 

Totals, Population 14 Years of a 

Agevor Over. oc. 60... ees. 281,328| 266,384] 327,463| 280,366] 314,273] 273,120] 923,064) 819,870 

1 Persons retired from gainful occupations and admitted to institutions are included in the class ‘‘ Inmates 

of institutions’’. 2 Includes young persons in institutions attending school. 3 See footnotes 
land 2. 4 Includes all Indians, 14 years of age or over, living on reserves. 


Occupations, 1946.—T able 16, which classifies the gainfully occupied according 
to occupation groups and sex, shows that 47-9 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
males in the Prairie Provinces were engaged in agricultural occupations, 8-2 p.c. 
were in manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 6-5 p.c. in proprietary and 
managerial occupations, 6-2 p.c. in protective (including Armed Forces) services, 
and 6-2 p.c. in transportation. 


16.—Gainfully Occupied of the Prairie Provinces, 14 Years of Age or Over, by 
Occupation Groups and Sex, 1946 


PRAIRIE 


r KAT LB 
MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA PROVINCES 


Occupation Group 
Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female|) Male | Female 


Proprietary and managerial ae 15,909} 38,991) 15,842 2,592} 17,150} 2,658) 48,901 9,241 
Beroressiona lst riy tec 22. hoe 7,838 TEBOT A 1GL48TIE VSP OLT* 7819 7,742) 22,144] 23,856 
TEED ds ge An ae 11,448] 15,498} 5,842) 8,913 8,256] 11,132) 25,546] 35,543 
PUPPET. foccc ucts keer ec uvons 78, 893 1,795|} 160,726] 3,239) 119,236) 2,559] 858,855) 7,593 
Fishing, hunting and trapping... ... 2,416) — 1,259 i 1,559 5] 5, 234 12 
ETE: oe ee 1,136 — 957 — 1,464 — 8) ay/ _- 
Mining and quarrying.............. 1,949 4 537, — 6,586} — 9,072) © 4 
Manufacturing and mechanical. . 27,478 5,382] 13,798 1,016} 20,416) 2,041) 61,692) 8,439 
MGES DUCTION. os... caster bares ss. 12,414 43 7,529 6} 11,574 25) 31,517 74 
Beransportation.........-.s2s0++cs8 16, 490 158} 14,062 48} 15,9438 130) 46,495 336 
MPOmMIONNICAtIONS: .. «41.6 cere ce woes 1,656 954 roo 895 1, 487 735 4,478 2,584 
EITC EO so. cc ce ccs esa veces 8,720} 5,807} 8,964 4,000) 8,983 4,683]| 26,667) 14,490 
BMS TAUPE eo ail ic cto apr Pees 1,463 61 1,001 33 imaoo 73 3,797 167 
Sl COSA rr 94,308! 12,611] 19,387] 13,574) 22,028] 18,299) 65,723] 39,484 
RRS, Ce Sie oe cdc w eo BOS 6,944) 11,578 4,757| 12,188 6,369| 12,094) 18,070| 385,860 
REMAP E CIV CN cthis oc cssceo hes ateal- 17,009 947| 14,828 1,364| 15,245 1,132) 46,582 8,443 
eee ii sia oa ed Fes) « Pah te 855 86 302 22 414 1,071 181 
MD OUTODSS ot ies cies enicciust + om toon 415 7,951 145} 10,812 291) 30,120 851 
MUMIGISESLEG 8. os ccc cc cn vase cou 1,845 293 1,576 248 2,176 259 5,597 800 
All Occupations.............. 225,320| 54,609| 267,253| 43,233| 256,822| 45,632] 749,395| 143,474 
1 Includes electric light and power production and stationary enginemen, 2 Exclusive of pro- 
fessional service. 3 Labourers in all padnstrigs except agriculture, fishing, logging, and mining are 


included in this group. 
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Earnings and Employment of Wage-Earners, 1946. — At the 1946 Census 
48-3 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied males were reported as wage-earners, i.c., 
as working on a wage, salary, commission, or piece-rate basis. The average earnings 
per week of employment at $31-16 in Manitoba, $27-64 in Saskatchewan, and 
$31-33 in Alberta, were between 23 and 29 p.c. higher than the average earnings 
per week of employment reported at the 1941 Census. 


Female wage-earners accounted for 82-9 p.c. of the total gainfully occupied 
females in the Prairie Provinces at the time of the 1946 Census. Average earnings 
per week of employment at $18-25 in Manitoba, $17-57 in Saskatchewan, and 
$18-79 in Alberta, were also higher than those reported in 1941 by 87 to 45 p.e. 
17.—Wage-Earners in the Prairie Provinces, 14 Years of Age or Over, together with 


Average Earnings, Weeks Employed, and Earnings per Week Employed in the 
12 Months Prior to June 1, 1946, also Average Family Earnings. 


Average 
Average Average Earnings Total Wage-Earner 
Earnings Weeks Employed per Week Wage-Earners Families 
Province had: Hyapiexed 2 
Average} Average 
Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female|Karnings} Family 
of Head|Earnings 
$ $ No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
Meanitobar cons 1, 444 825 46-34 45-21 31-16 18-25} 134,159} 46,159 1,706 1,958 
Saskatchewan.... 1,245 767 45-04 43-65 27-64 17-57) 101,511) 35,146 1,565 Lido 


Albertazsst62 rs 1, 422 830} 45-39] 44-18) 31-33) 18-79] 126,519] 37,686) 1,688) 1,879 


Prairie Provinces} 1,382 809; 45-64) 44-43) 30-28) =: 18-21) 362,189] 118,991; 1,664) 1,873 


Unemployment on May 31, 1946.—In view of the high level of employment 
at the time of the 1946 Census, only 19,469 male and 3,141 female wage-earners 
were reported as having “no job” and another 2,288 males and 542 females as 
being on “‘lay-off’? on May 31, 1946, in the three Prairie Provinces. Thus only 
6-0 p.c. of the male and 3-1 p.c. of the female wage-earners were unemployed. 


Dwellings, Households, and Families.—During the period 1936-46 the 
number of households in the Prairie Provinces increased by 6-2 p.c. and the number 
of families by 11:5 p.c. At the same time the total population of the Prairie 
Provinces increased by only 1-8 p.c. reflecting a reduction in the average size of 
households from 4-3 in 1936 to 3-9 in 1946, and a reduction in the average size of 
families from 4-2 in 19386 to 3-8 in 1946. 


Definitions of Dwelling, Household, and Family at the Quinquennial Census.—A 
“dwelling” is a structurally separate set of self-contained living premises having its 
own entrance from outside the building containing it or from a common passage 
or stairway inside. A‘‘household” refers to all the persons living in one dwelling 
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unit, irrespective of whether or not they are related to each other by ties of kinship. 
A “family”’, on the other hand, consists of husband and wife (with or without children) - 
or a parent with an unmarried child (or children) living together within the same 


household. 


18.—Households and Families in the Prairie Provinces, together with Average 
Persons per Household and per Family, Rural and Urban, 1936 and 1946 


Item 


Manitoba— 


ee ec er) 


House- 
holds! 


68, 709 


73, 569 


1936 1946 
Persons Persons 
Persons Persons 
Hous Families} _ per see Hone Families} — per 
se- mil olds ouse- Famil 
hold a hold m 
No. No. No. No. ‘No. No. No. 
4.6 80,098 4-5 92,221 4-2 87, 964 4-0 
4-0 aie 3-7 83, 021 3-9 88, 192 3-2 
4-3 151,820 4-1 175,242 4-1 176,156 3-6 
4-6 123, 658 4-7 122,777 4-2 110, 858 4.9 
3-9 61, 486 3-9 82, 207 3-7 77, 748 3-4 
4-4 185,144 4-4 204,984 4-0 188, 606 3-9 
4.3 95,250 4-4 111, 051 4-0 97,299 4-1 
3-8 65, 700 3:7 97,649 3°5 90, 588 3°3 
4-1 160,950 4-1 208,700 3:8 187,887 3-7 


1 Exclusive of hotel and institutional households. 


19.—Households and Families for Urban Centres of 5,000 or Over in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1946 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Manitoba— 
MeSrandon...0.:...50.cei0- 
Portage la Prairie....... 
ie Ieonirace. 0 ic... 6o.46. 
Sc) 


- Saskatchewan— 
NUGGE SA a i or 
North Battleford........ 
Prince Albertiiicc.. oc. 


4,015 
1, 738 
4, 653 
1,039 
1,475 
56, 289 


- 6,359 
1,492 
3,241 


Families 


4,254 
1, 802 
5, 267 
1,044 
1,639 
61,346 


5,904 - 


1,407 
3,280 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Hea ina Mes secrete cob 


Wey bttri.e Pohl. 


Alberta— 
Calgary spo: Moke. 


Lethbridge............. 
Medicine Hat........... 


1 Exclusive of hotel and institutional households. 
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Families 
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26, 742 
28,783 
4,366 
3,447 
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Housing.—Tables 20, 21 and 22 summarize the principal housing character- 
istics of the 16 urban centres in the Prairie Provinces in 1946 which, when the 1941 
Census was taken had populations of over 5,000. 
20.—Occupied Dwellings in Specified Urban Centres of the Prairie Provinces having 


Populations of Over 5,000 in 1941, by Tenure, showing Values, Rents and Persons 
and Rooms per Dwelling, 1246. 


Occupied Persons Rooms 

Province and Dwellings Average|Average| per Dwelling per Dwelling 
Urban Centre ———_—_-_—__—__—_—_—_——| Value?]} Rent | -- 
Owned | Rented| Total! Owned | Rerted | Owned | Rented 

No. No. No. $ $ No. No. No. No. 

Manitoba— 

Iban Oteeneiee erties 2,647 | 1,365 | 4,015 | 2;900 26 4-0 3-4 5-4 4-3 

(DiieE Ones eee re 1,104 820 | 1,980! 2,990 2 4-2 3-4 4-] 3-3 

Portage la Prairie....... iL PAS 475) 1,438 |- 25190 23 4-1 3°5 5-3 3-9 

ransCona ec soe 1,062 410 1,475 2,930 21 4-2 3°7 5-0 4-2 

Winnipeg city........... 27,918 | 28,237 | 56,289 | 5,610 31 4-3 3-6 5-8 3-9 

StBonifacesa eee 2,962 1,680 | 4,653 | 5,220 27 4-5 4-2 5-4 4-1 


Winnipeg Metropolitan 
Area (including other 


DALES) cee ee Eee OO Moe OO lavomea! §, 240 80 4°2 8-7 8-5 4-0 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jawan. 232th Berta | SUES ll TOR BUSES |p She TENG) 27 3-8 3-1 5-2 3-3 
Prince Allbentssc4.seee 1,902 1,320 3,241 3,070 24 4-4 3°8 5-1 3°8 
IRegiNderaae reer SAE WO Be? A| ER OAT eS OAD 30 4-5 3-7 5-6 3-8 
Saskatoon vie essa cree CP 2S eee OOM tesa lea 2 10 Pay) 4.2 3-6 5-7 4-0 
Swit Currenturss sate 812 936 1,7ol 3,020 22 3°8 3°3 4.9 3°5 
SVorktonvs nose aes 658 foal eelaosoul eSe300: 26 4-4 3-9 5-4 4-2 
Alberta— 
@aloary set. te tae 13,787 | 14,646 | 28,506 | 5,290 27 3-8 3-0 5-4 3:3 
Hadmontonieetae ee ee 15,739 | 14,055 | 29,921 4,950 29 4-0 3°2 5-2 3°5 
iethbridgess.4425.s0 ee 2,360 | 2,269 | 4,636] 4,420 27 3-8 Hon 5-1 3-4 
Medicine Hat........... 2 195ST 1 B58. S2D00Tt” 2,910 25 3-7 3: 5-2 3-8 
1 Includes dwellings not reported as to owner or tenant ccupancy. 2 Includes owner-occupied 
single dwellings only, 3 Incorporated June 18, 1946. 


21. Occupied Dwellings in Specificd Urban Centres of the Prairie Provinces having 
Populations of Over 5,009 in 1941, by Type and Period of Construction, 1946 


Dwelling Types Period of Construction 
Province and Apart- 
Semi- Total! 
Urban Centre Single] de- | ™&ts| Other | Before! 1911-20|1921-30] 1931-40] 1941-46 
tached Plats 
No No No No No No. No No No No 
Manitoba— 
Brandon ties: cusses eek 3,136 44 Sil 24) 2,063 981 45] 203 196)) 4,015 
Line ones esaee vere cia 22 § 793 10 — 4 2271 18553 131} 1,980 
Portage la Prairie........ 1, 403 115) 298 Dp 943 359 112 96 201) 1,738 
Eranscongereatceecceeee melee 5 244 3 93 741 357} 184) wg | a be 2} 
Winnipeg city............ 31,726; 1,096) 22,924 543] 24,051] 16,541] 8,785) 3,127) 2,845} 56,289 
St Bonusce oo eee ee 3,404 99} 1,131 19} 1,183] 1,348 774 494 802|| 4,653 
Winnipeg Metropolitan : 
Area (including other 
DPAlts) se sees woes 48,606| 1,228) 24,806 691) 26,339) 22,623) 18,985) 5,582) 6,621) 76,231 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jawincecter scenic 3, 745 22) 2,555 37| 2,209} 2,919 545 147 348] 6,359 
iPrinceeAlbentune aac oe 2,547 12 673 9 814 586 365 590 563) 3,241 
Regina... crc. eee eee 10, 227 LAW old 115] 2,976) 4,113) 4,687) 1,201) 1,079) 14,227 
Saskatoonite«ecancniaccet 8,301 48} 2,827 111] 1,474) 4,328] 3,786 980 605}| 11,287 
Swilt CULrenb.- ms ae saree if las) 12 564 20 258 738 366 194 174)) 1,751 
Yorkton sic .on cece 998 14 309 15 295 475 282 164 109] 1,336 
Alberta— 
Calvary. saber ce eetseee 15,246 205) 12,903 152] 8,338] 11,029} 3,997) 2,058} 2,835! 28,506 
HamMonton. eee sacks eee 19, 698 405| 9,482 386] 5,963] 9,886) 4,650) 3,571] 5,273) 29,921 
Seth bridgeka. sence ease 2,759 134] 1,710 33} 1,872) 1,130 407 611 494] 4,636 
Medicine Hat: . occ. caer 2,459 41} 1,039 21 e050 i. 42D 243 193 591|| 3,560 


1 Includes dwellings for which the period of construction was not stated. 2 Incorporated June 18, 1946, 
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92.—Household Facilities and Accessories in Occupied Dwellings in Specified Urban 
Centres of the Prairie Provinces (having Populations of Over 5,000 in 1941) in 


1946. 
Furnace| Private] Electric eee Electric] Electric ee ae 
Urban Centre Heatine| Flush | or Gas prices Washing] Vacuum| ) . Radio sbile 
8) Toilet | Range 1- |Machine|Cleaner | P107° Ope 
geration 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Maniitoba— 

BCBPandON...s0%.\.\. 000 -- 78-1 69-1 33°8 31-7 61-2 33 +2 51 91°5 30-6 
MIE BAONL costo ces 5 os 62°9 23-0 23-0 21-8 71-3 28-2 20:7 92°5 9-6 
Portage la Prairie....... 52-6 39-0 21-3 17-8 56-4 24-0 42-2 85-1 25-0 
MeranSCONA.......ssc0s+- 55-5 57-4 54-2 27-6 77-0 26-4 15-0 91-9 19-0 
Winnipeg city........... 86-02 86-1 78-6 42-4 53-9 41-0 58-6 92-6 22-5 
ED ONAN ACC sone. oie ais. 72-6 7 75°2 36-5 70-1 36°5 6 94-4 23-6 
Winnipeg Metropolitan 

Area (including other 
MMRDA ore) tie <ie-winyereg.4-015 79-82 81-1 75°9 89-3 56-4 89-5 §6°3 92-3 23-2 
Saskatchewan— 

Me MOOSE JAW... o.i0esseces: 79-8 52-9 34-6 22-4 58-8 31-5 51-8 91-5 23-5 
Prince Albert........... 62°5 50-0 16-8 21-2 54-7 23-5 37-7 88-8 25-6 
Tit Sa a te OR 80-3 74-9 43-6 28-9 71-5 44-0 65-8 93-1 26-7 
RSIS EL LOOM ors .0% Maine Sussereys's 81-7 68-2 80-3 23°9 64-9 40-6 63-6 92-0 26-8 
wait CUTrenb, oH cc.c.0c:0e 60-5 42-0 22-0 21-0 58-5 24-1 33-1 87°4 27-3 
SOFIKGON., 22 Nits thi, wine ae 59-3 57-2 17-6 28-4 3-1 32-0 45°5 88-4 30-8 

Alberta— 
CAUCE oe bees ne Bio me 78-2 1-7 5-3 28-8 56-5 43-0 51-5 90-8 28-8 
CTERONLON .-.1s/s.s1s.aisiese eves 74-1 69-5 77°6 22-1 57-5 36-0 47-4 90-4 27°0 
Heb DIIdGe>. .c25 ssc oss 62-2 | 64-2 80-6 31-6 62-6 33°5 39°5 93-0 29-1 
Medicine Hat........... 51°8 78°5 96-1 39-2 60-1 32°6 40-0 85-6 26-5 
1 Incorporated June 18, 1946. 2 Includes homes heated by a central heating plant. 


Section 14.—Population Statistics for Newfoundland 


As stated on p. 148, the following demographic statistics of Newfoundland are 
introduced into this edition of the Year Book to provide authentic background 
material for economic studies of the new province. The latest Newfoundland 
Census, that of 1945, took place before union and therefore, until the next Federal 
census is taken in 1951, population data for Newfoundland cannot be combined 

with data for other provinces. 


The population of Newfoundland including Labrador, in 1945, was 321,819, 
mostly the descendants of settlers from southern England and Ireland. The 
population is unevenly distributed, nearly one-half living on the Avalon Peninsula 
in the eastern part of the Island. St. John’s, the capital and Newfoundland’s 
only city, is a trading and commercial centre of about 45,000 persons within the 
municipality, or 57,000 persons in greater St. John’s. Apart from St. John’s, there 
are 25 places having a population in excess of 1,000, principal among these being 
Corner Brook on the west coast, Bell Island and Carbonear on the Avalon Peninsula 
and Grand Falls, Windsor, Botwood and Bishop’s Falls in the interior. The 
remainder of the population is distributed among more than 1,300 small settlements 
spread over 6,000 miles of coast line. 


In Tables 23 to 31 additional information on the total population of Newfound- 
land by sex, age, marital status, racial origin and religion, will be found. Since 98 
p.c. of the population is native-born, tables on birthplaces and country of birth 
_of aliens are not included. Tables 30 and 31 contain statistics on the occupations 
of the gainfully employed population, and dwellings and families, 
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CENSUS DISTRICTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


CENSUS DISTRICTS 
1945 


1 — White Bay 

2 — Green Bay 

3 — Grand Falls 

4 — Twillingate 

5 — Fogo 

6 — Bonavista North 

7 — Bonavista South 

8 — Trinity North 

9 — Trinity South 
10 — Curbonear — Bay de Verde 
11 — Harbour Grace 
12 — Port de Grave 
13 — Harbour Main — Bell Island ae te t | 
14 — St. John’s West ‘ ‘ a o* j | 
15 — St. John’s East eh . 
16 — Ferryland | 
17 — Placentia and St. Mary’s 
18 — Placentia West 
19 — Burin 
20 — Fortune Bay and Hermitage 
21 — Burgeo and La Poile 
22 — St. George’s — Port-au-Port { 
23 — Humber ’ 
24 — St. Barbe 
25 — Labrador 


=I 


Br 


5 


oe: 


Se ee ee eee 


———————S—  o | 
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-—«-23.— Population of Newfoundland! showing Numerical and Percentage Increases 
: by Census Years, 1836-1945 


. Numerical Increase Percentage Increase 
r| Year Population SEG a EE RET SENET SPE RMICATSAT, ] RERASUAET RESET USES REET 
Period Per Period | -AVer@2e_| Per Period | Average 


a : Per Annum Per Annum 
EE Sa SOS Slee 28 SS a ee | eee SOLAS 
; No. No. No. p.c. p.c. 
ES start ti ana: ost 75,094 ai a - ‘- — 
BS rise eos onus = O04 124, 288 1836-1857 49,194 2,342-6 65-5 3+1 
BBO ralecaie oe age « weit Das ok ve 146, 536 1857-1869 22,248 1, 854-0 17-9 1:5 
ES Re eee Bn 161,374 1869-1874 14, 838 2, 967-6 10-1 2-0 
DD ee no tata = esp cho Wage Sieles« § 197,335 1874-1884 35, 961 3,596°1 22-3 2-2 
0 SE ee a Bee 202,040 1884-1891 4,705 672-1 2-4 0-3 
AS Saaeiner Sener 220, 984 1891-1901 18,944 1, 894-4 9-4 0-9 
eee tpn ee hci pane 242,619 1901-1911 21,635 2,163-5 9-8 1-0 
Legs Sapp ceere Aeaapeaneiers 263,033 1911-1921 20,414 2,041-4 8-4 0-8 
Ee SUS Sens | - 289, 588 1921-1935 26,555 1, 896-8 10-1 0-7 
SS eee | 321,819 1935-1945 32,231 3, 223-1 11-1 1-1 


1 Including Labrador. 


Under the terms of the House of Assembly Act, 1932 (22 Geo. V., c. 7), 24 
districts (exclusive of Labrador) were set up in Newfoundland. Previous to that 
date there were 18 districts. Populations of the 24 districts and Labrador for 
' 1921, 1935 and 1945 are given in Table 24. 
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24.—Population of Newfoundland by Districts showing Numerical and Percentage 


¢ Increases, by Census Years, 1921-45 
District 1921 19385 | 1945 District 1921 1935 | 1945 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BR OLLG Vee Noa ee cs'e bua 6 be 675421 8, 721, 10.745! St. John’si West.) . 5.5.62. 24,791) 29,565) 36,435 
Berreen Baye tetera s 85401 -822571>- 8,606|-St- John’s Hast. ..ceerce es 23,010} 25,321] 28,821 
Morand Pallso: 62 ots o's 0 oxses OO At ovOl Lo. 408i Hereviand ..oce. unde aces 7,367| 6,682] 6,346 
Mee Willingate.’ os ce ec cc ces es 8,591] 8,798} 9,566) Placentia and St. Mary’s....] 8,504] 8,454) 9,448 
POP O's SEA Recs fas sheds 9,224) 9,590] 10,077) Placentia West.............. 9,667} 9,575) 9,653 
m Bonavista North............ AP GODY Pool Gt 12078 aBtirim sano tic Acree he's os 10,293} 10,668) 10,940 
® Bonavista South..........0.: 12,149) 11,753] 11,584) Fortune Bay and Hermitage] 10,540} 11,334] 11,445 
SEINIEY NOR. oc cis ens owes 12,701} 12,766) 12,808) Burgeo and La Poile........ 8,645} 9,293) 9,357 
Serre ve SGU bit sceen deste 10,688) 11,088} 10,983] St. George’s—Port-au-Port..} 8,822] 9,748] 13,074 
_ Carbonear—Bay de Verde..} 15,307| 13,409] 12,825) Humber.................... 4,745! 15,166} 20,560 
Harbour GEaces...c0c. os. « SA1OCtE 17, GOS Ula eeol CO bs DAnDG: curate eose ea. 5,634] 6,662} 7,509 
' Rortide: Gravesveies tse 96901108, 700) "8, 278) Labrador. ahe.d heise... 8 3,774) 4,716] 5,525 
Harbour Main—Bell Island..} 13,619] 15,017} 17,549 Sates SS 
: Totalsyctr ke 263, 0383/289 ,588|/321,819 


Populations of individual settlements of 1,000 or over for 1935 and 1945 are 
_ given in Tables 3 and 5 at pp. 149 and 150. 


| 25.—Popuiation of Newfoundland by Sex, showing Percentages of Males and Females, 
zh Census Years, 1901-45 


Year Male Female Total 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. 
CANA, Mept a eeaa e e 112,697 51-0 106,910 48-4 220,984! 
Sa AES, DEAR ee ee eee 124, 682 51-4 117, 987 ‘ 48-6 242,619 
NaS Rg Oe SRM 134, 085 51-0 128, 948 49-0 263, 033 
jackie 2 eee See 148, 721 51-4 140, 867 48-6 289,588 
SS ie ok te ee 164, 595 51-1 157,224 48-9 321,819 


1 [Includes 1,377 residents of Labrador not classified as to sex. 
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26.—Population of Newfoundland by Quinquennial Age Groups, 1935 and 1945 


1935 1945 1935 1945 
Age Group (| Age Group — | 
Male | Female} Male } Female Male | Female} Male | Female 
No No No No No. No No No 
Cay. 6 6 ee Soe 16,686 | 16,378 | 21,524 | 20,948 || 60-64........... 4,547 | 3,988} 5,045 | 4,498 
Ory oe 17,590 | 17,418 | 18,112 | 17,889 |] 65-69........... 3,508 | 3,198 | 4,234] 3,705 
1O51h Se BOO is 16,897 | 16,485 | 16,491 | 16,273 || 70-74........... 2,483 | 2,445 | 2,965] 2,697 
15 = 1 Oe ey 16,344 | 15,627 | 16,321 | 16,369 || 75-79........... 1,842 | 1,686 | 1,931] 1,783 
20-04 So a eric 14,724 | 13,642 | 14,384 | 14,055 || 80-84........... 747 803 848 930 
OSLO eee hee a 11, 252 9,984 | 13,281 | 12,426 |) 85-89........... 200 328 397 419 
SOBA ae ee cers 8,427 | 7,864 | 11,894 | 10,925 |] 90-94........... 40 76 89 94 
BES hie tend ce TU SO9R) eis OSk | LOS SOnl a Ose soul a ooat sn rae ee ee eee 14 17 20 23 
A0=44 1 ees 6,970 | 6,777 | 7,689 | 7,175 || Notstated..... 127 142 203 197 
AAO 27 See Ba 6,591 | 5,988 | 7,044) 6,918 
DO-O4 in eee ee 6,419 | 5,565 | 6,359} 6,108 | All Ages........ 148,721 | 140,867 | 164,595 | 157,224 
DODO eres 5,429 | 4,580] 5,628] 4,949 


Single Married Total 
Year ee 
No p.c No. p.c No. 
WOES serene ert sa 145, 426 60-0 85, 690 35-3 242,619 
I ee Been eee ee 156, 041 59-3 94,428 35-9 263, 033 
Fan ever Shearapnen a 173,312 59-8 102, 236 35:3 289, 588 
AEE SS a a OR 185, 187 57°5 122,076 37-9 321,819 


1 In addition there were 47 divorced persons and 81 persons whose marital status was not given. 


28.—Racial Origins of the Population of Newfoundland, by Sex, 1945 


Racial Origin Male Female Total 
No. No. — NG: 

LSC Re ame eae a Cowen Te cers ene ome Ones 126,776 | 121,521 || 248,207 
ETE ee eRe Sin sch pica 08 vio vqoeacwity oak te eee ee eee 28,599 27,439 56, 038 
PO OUIBIN Orrin shod miciete mit nah 0 Oe a. asdlsl yd mene ee ore ee 2,190 2,079 4, 269 
WH ESI cate faera ea ade whagik i falcielss org aie 5 Ws A RO sa eo 237 162 399 
LER et ee ee a ee ae oe oe | 4,777 4,306 9, 083 
Other Buroncan dec. icssaidade le ooo ude e vdeo eee ee 562 405 967 
ASISIGAG Secs wc Rhee mien see cass Lobo bate aaa ae _ 280 163 443 
is iO gee «x03: ob «decease Ss eas od een 360 341 701 
Indian anc. half-breod: a... 4. jc BBE Blt cc ocv ed. WR os vicccle ae 503 455 958 
Othenandonot statedy.ag.°. ..: <a» EERE is ne otax $e hh onc coe Stee 311 353 664 

DOCRS aire ee ee ee 164,595 157,224 321,819 


———————————— ee 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
1945 


A dot represents 200 people Individual settlements 
with populations of more than 3000 are shown 
by discs proportionate in areatothe dot. Lesser 
Settlements are shown by concentrations of dots. 
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29.—Religious Denominations of the Population of Newfoundland, 
Census Years, 1857-1945 


0 a a eT a 


: Congrega- Other 
oa Church of|tional and} Pente- Roman | Salvation} United aad Not Total 
England | Presby- | costal! | Catholic | Army Church? Stat a tees 
terian det 
No No No No No. No No No 

A ee 44,285 1,185 ae 56, 895 at 20, 229 1,694 124, 288 
ost ee 55, 184 1,312 Ab 61,040 a 28,990 10 146, 536 
SE ge eel ie ee 59,561 1,629 Js 64,317 re 35, 702 165 161,374 
BRAMN cb ane Dee 69, 6378 2,263 ig 75, 254 * 48,767 1,414 197,335 
EIU sn. ussevavei enor 70,3113 Qeeo ae 72,696 2,092 53,276 1,434 202,040 
SINS Oe swiss evens 73,011 2,451 mr 75, 989 6, 594 61,388 sata 220,984 
LL. 78,616 2,889 Di 81,177 10,141 68, 042 1,754 242,619 
eee 84, 665 2,894 of 86, 576 13, 023 74,205 1,670 263 , 033 
OR ee 92,709 2,384 Zero 93,925 18,054 76, 134 2,661 289, 588 
BNE 16515 jajei-ave veusvsasie 100, 878 1,548 7,558 106, 006 22,571 80, 094 3, 164 321,819 


1 Shown separately for the first time in 1935. 2 Classed as Methodist in 1921 and previous censuses. 
3 Includes 637 persons of Reformed Episcopal Church in 1884 and 487 in 1891. 


30.—Gainfully Occupied of Newfoundland, 14 Years of Age or Over, by Occupation 
and Sex, 1945 


ee oaooesongc<=00OS=SNEEBOROD?QWa>—vw—=—=m” 


Occupation Male | Female} Total Occupation Male | Female] Total 
No No No. No No No 
Fishing, hunting and Proprietary and man- 

GRADING ..0..4 5 BSS oo os 31,196 2 | 31,198 agerial../.......mberiuse - ene 3,457 648 4,105 
RP EVACCL cca aeons sale cok 6, 292 6,952 | 13,244 || Commercial............. 1,680 | 2,126 3,806 
MEADOULCTS2.. ofc S wees e es 8,592 86 8,678 || Mining and quarrying....| 2,001 — 2,001 

ms lransportation........... 7,628 13 | 7,641 || Electric light and power 
MU TTIE Oa feiin.s os 00.8 7, 262 2 7,264 PLOUUCTION: << p's eats 1,026 — 1,026 
Manufacturing and me- Communications........ 600 257 857 

Pranica ls. Wie SBeRSe tS 6,238 982 F220) tuimanieia lect. «<)4 a ete tees 94 2 96 
FE OUSULUCTION SS: .2 510% dere 6,465 — 6,465 || Not stated...........222). 4,429 434 4,863 
ierotessional’s: 2.) sag ase: 9-970 | 2,029) )0%4,999 —_____| — 
CGIAR ani eee 2,572 | 2,252} 4,824 Totals sos. 2005.2 96,000 | 16,508 | 112,598 
AP TICUIGUTAL sie. wfo' eels 3 4,198 aye | EL PA 


___ Ee 8 | eee ee ee a ee ee ee a al 


1 Excluding professional service. 2 Excluding labourers in agriculture, fishing, logging and mining. 


31.—Dwellings and Families, Census Years, 1857-1945 


LTT i 


Total Average tad Average 
Census Year Population | Occupied | Persons per} py milic Persons 
Dwellings | Dwelling ames | per Family 
No. No. No. No. No. 
° DEY | se Leke ete Se ae A an 124, 288 18,364 6-8 
IT «250 SRS eee Ao ne Siar ea as 146, 536 23,800 6:3 
(ST A ee ee SRE nao Sd i 161,374 24,050 6-7 
1 SRE as A ee Ares RRR I, 2 ee eee ete ae 197,335 31,476 6-3 
ee ere Sy AR ee eRe are es 202,040 34,016 5-9 
ISON. aor hie ¢ SSR RIS ca eerie erates 220,984 39,419 5:6 - 
READ SNE RMR So cso sae ae are see" a's 242,619 45, 582 5:3 49,178 
HURT seliert MI ys alte ss shin Tee oes ele orale 263 , 033 48,892 5-4 53, 848 4-9 
OR 2 LEDS See Seles aS ee a ee ae 289, 588 54,198 5:3 60,569 4-7 
Fe SME Ee est che. see cece sods clei 321,819 62,4181 5-2 68, 000 4-4 


1 Includes hotel and institutional dwellings. 
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Rene ce ee nn mn ee eS 
PART III.—STATISTICS OF WORLD POPULATION 


Statistics of world population, not obtainable during the war years, have 
again become available through the Statistical Office of the United Nations. The 
following data were published in the United Nations Statistical Series A, No. ie 
May, 1949. Countries are listed in alphabetical order within continents, distinguish- 
ing between dependent and independent areas. This arrangement has no legal 
or political significance. 


32.—Population for each Country or Area of the World, according to the Latest 
Census and Latest Official Estimate 


Norr.—Areas for which no figures are available are not listed. 


Latest Available Census|} Latest Official Estimate 
Country or Area 


Year | Population Year Population 
Africa 000 000 
SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES— 
einer a sees et Se ea ee, RAT 1947 19,0881 1948 19,528 
1S LS Ce ee eC RO Say de - a 1947 15,000 
PADCLIE Oe 8, 2k Oe, ee Ee PE. OS DE +. a3 1948 1,600 
Union of South Afriea 2. sees oc cact/, 2 RE ee 1946 11,392 1948 11,790 
Non-Setr-Governina TERRITORIES AND DrEpENp- 
ENCIES— . 
Belgium— 
BelgmaCongooue,..5...1.. see, 1947 10, 805 
France— 
HAA Cea ROE, gamed npinbertntnee cere: 1948 8,666 a6 aC 
French Equatorial Africa...................... 1936 , 3,423 1947 4,131 
Peoweh Bomalilandy J) 57. . osc 1945 45 1946 45 
French West Africs,: 0090, . haw eheloiiaae® = 1936 14, 703 1945 15,996 
Madagascar and Comoro Islands.............. | 1941 4,227 1946 4,295 
LO CC OS ite oh toereretsietatesay ofesthotss fet atahetat coke 1947 7,900 as a8 
Reunions ins ek Pe Wo Bea 1946 242 
DUNISIE bongs: < sce POO. WE AD eroat 1946 Sy231 
Portugal— 
ANG OL ees ENO oases arcnsis ROADIE 1940 3,738 1947 4,495 
Cape: Verde Islands: J. sc-saypsus ap NE. 1940 181 1947 168 
OFAN DUQUE tk oh. sence anan, Ae SOME 1940 5,086 1947 6,116 
pO UpricreN ine ee oe aes, 1940 351 1947 429 
nao; Tomé anu’ Principe... ..-..211 Sean. 1940 60 1947 57 
Spain— 
Moroccan Protectorate (northern zone)... ......... 1945 1,082 1947- 1,120 
Possessions in North Africa?..................11 |. 1940 137 1947 155 
PBADIS PACHA As o7,\..4).. Svante ob asedaadalwn! 1942 171 1947 172 
pean Ween-Aftion:.....i.2-000 0) ce et 1940 14 1948 83 
United Kingdom— : 
BOSH MANE ie denccatmey ioe es ee 1946 556 nis a5 
echuanaland rT eee, ND | Be 1946 294 1947 300 
PESTLE SLAs 1 Es Ieee eo A em 1931 345 1947 700 
COMM Qeragers Chol to. pie he 1946 228 1947 250 
EE BO. in ee ee OE | RP ey SSIs 1948 3,717 ae nF 
Kenyarte see LF Oe epee ied ype) Sk a Nae 1931 3,041 1947 4,200 
Mauritius and dependencies....................... 1944 433 1948 442 
Merin:. MAMOR Soc et dc ieee 1931 19,131 1947 23,745 
Northom Bhodésiaj.°.........4-" 1946 1, 684 1947 1,700 
AZ Ca Ries 2)! Seer Raine ME ois 1945 2,050 1947 ined ag 
Sei A ae NE WIAs aie tao 1946 5 1947 5 
Seychelles: eee wet ee eRe 1947 35 a on 
Tetra, eon... on teers. fk ee ee 1931 1,768 1947 2,000 
Southerh Rhodesian! -s8. ..... 1. sataee. 1k 1946 1, 764 1948 1,979 
Swazilead 7... tm Leer eek 1946 185 1947 190 
BANG 0S oes. 42s Ae wen ee aN 1931 3,554 1947 4,089 
» “anzibarand Pemba. 4+ -...:..4escs.. Ll 1948 264 e se 
Trust TERRITORIES— 
Cameroons @iyAdmi) ..4.3%.,.0, 4 pan ae odo 1931 797 1947 991 
Cameroons (in. Adm.) 40 ..'eo kwon. 1936 2,389 1945 2,820 
Ruanda-Urundi (Belg. AGORA Dic ccts hae te 5 nt 1947 3, 782 
Tanganyika (Br. Ns Tidy a et as Si 1948 7,080 e a 
Jogoland (Br Adm)-1,.. 1. .ede 1948 379 af af 
Pogoiand} Pr Adia rere ees 1945 919 1947 945 


Tor footnotes, see end of table, p. 180, 


OO 
Sy ee ai Lae angen ob ee ee 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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32.—Population for each Area of the World, according to the Latest Census and 
; Latest Official Estimate—continued 


Country or Area 


Latest Available Census 


Latest Official Estimate 


Year Population Year Population 
’ | , 
; Africa—concluded 000 an 
~ Former MANDATED TERRITORY— 
MOU b- West AfriCa fil. vccs ce ceue oewasccccudds 1936 318 1948 369 
- Miurrary GovERNMENT, U.K.— : 
6 Aa 5 a OS eC ae oe 1931 601 1947 1,067 
Bee ce RA SIRNA RR ot oa bice eT OEE CEST 1936 849 1947 1,120 
CARS TONGS cee Goes Cem heuhe Let eerss oe SRST 1931 1,022 1947 940 
~ ConDOoMINIUM— 
MIO -FEYPLAn tOUGAR f..05. 0% ce acids gave see vas ss 1947 7,919 
_ INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION— 
BE RTNOL ne eas lah AOR eee neces ee eee 1947 104 
America, North 
_ Serr-GoveRNING TERRITORIES— 
CU hg CA as ee ae |e re a Oe 1941 11,507 
INS WLOURGIAN Gets 5 itdhs Gswiss onan ean a eeee as 1945 313 1949 13,545 
PEA ACOP SACL Ac oak a heen 9% vateee ee otee es 1935 5 
“COSURRLSTG SS Seb i are 5-2 Se 1927 472 1948 825 
SRSA ene ERE Sa ee eh Soha Shine: Se ectigein: + 1943 4,779 1947 5,130 
Poomuniean Republic: .i.3 200. cia. ee ee ee 1935 1,479 1948 2,214 
MEME SUEV ACOTIC ee bre ba iw tive hice sos he kee ov erate wns 1930 1,434 1948 2,100 
“CALA RELEASE a a a eS Sa eae SUPER ek er 1940 38, 283 1948 3,754 
TRUSTS go, Lat See aie et ae a ene Ce eae 1918-19 1,631 - 1948 3,700 
EGC AS ee EAE feck so. ocicias owes de eta bacws ee 1945 1,201 1948 1, 260 
ERICO NE irs sotnabne asad Heber bans <a 1940 19, 654 1948 23, 876 
BRCATACTIFAL Re S41 is -clss Meus £53 tvs o4 Sees eS 1940 983 1948 1,160 
MAU OALTARSN. LMU RM ea one sd esate Sta a nald ale a as Re ze 1940 623 1948 746 
MUMSUACS LACES Mae or sh ciddaee or acak ses adacede 1940 131, 669 1948 146,5717 
Non-Setr-GovERNING ‘TERRITORIES AND DEPEND- 
ENCIES— 
Denmark— 
RE OCTHATICNS. POMS. ccm oA hc ceclejafe ag WEES» 1945 21 1947 22 
France— 
Guadaloupe and dependencies........:...... 1946 278 2 
ULL GQ BUN keh) cea ee RN nh a nS a 1946 262 2 . 
Ee PIerroaAnd WuQuUelONs sei.. cos wth cee ecto oss 1945 4 1946 4 
Net herlands— 
Netherlands Antilles’ 8 vc. cece OY. Pees os 1948 150 
United Kingdom— 
“BSB AUUI TG Fok: ee 26 NN ge kG 1939 31 1947 36 
PSTIGISH ELONMUPAS A. A.baow oles eee accor ae si 1946 59 1947 62 
BEEbISMOWeSt INGE, 0. bce cele ws ccc wee 194611 2,418 1947 2,561 
United States— 

Perio ge Wie) 0d eae ae CLS Re eee ts 1939 73 1945 81 
enanie Canal AONE #4505 dfs ac overs peaseas 1940 52 1947 4g§9 
RANCHER OMAN Be ons ok Ls ena, eke: 1940 1, 869 1947 2, 14912 
Mirsinc islands Ui. Sj. cecasseckedeetees 1940 2 1947 2712 

America, South 
Setr-GovERNING TERRITORIES— 

PP AIIVMS Ser ae cole th edie sora Se-o AF Noa Eee es 1947 16,109 Fats ae 
OMIA PARIS oo: cos cs ie ele viedo Soa aedees 1900 1,816 1948 3,922 
SDL Ae ek ee ee 1940 41,236 1948 48,450 
LLG SOMA, doco oo oh ease Mier eee eee 1940 5,024 1948 5,670 
MDIDLIGEIR LEE HUTTE RaSh: wre hoot crersenefor caboiet raters’ 1938 8, 702 1948 10,777 
BREA OLS a hir > sr dart ose OMe ne hole dete se a Br 1948 3, 36214 
BE Ue is 5 ck sath cee ab son geaeees 1936 932 1948 1,270 

TSR US at SO Se 2S, ne a ee 1940 7,023 1948 8,061 
NES EN ae een | ee eR ae ee 1908 1,043 1947 2,340 
ORCI ASO) i i 2 es Sa ae eee 1941 3,851 1948 4,490 

Non-Sretr-GovERNING TERRITORIES AND DEPEND- 

ENCIES— 
France— : 

aren ORC IAM oc Ee Geooy fs Rie vehiene PEM ow es 1946 29 
Netherlands— 

Shantoehaatle Se?) i eS a ae or Ue es a 1921 108 1947 182 
United Kingdom— 

LENS EMG cr 4 SO ge ee 1946 376 1947 39118 

Falkland Islands and dependencies........... 1946 2 1947 2 
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32.—Population for each Area of the World, according to the Latest Census and 
Latest Official Estimate—continued 


Latest Available Census |} Latest Official Estimate 


Area 


Year Population Year Population 
000 
Asia (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) 
Sretr-GOVERNING TERRITORIES— 
Pig Hanis tan S.. seden ps eee kes rds tea See oe 2 1947 12,000 
Bahrein ses yess c eee eee ee Ee eee 1941 90 1947 105 
BUYING). .o.<.cas OBE ee ee ee. 1941 16, 824 1946 17,000 
Ceylon!® and Maldive Islands...................«-.. 1946 6, 739 1948 7, 1462¢ 
Ging?) i eee oe ee ee oe ee eee eee es eat 1948 463, 493 
Indiai@Doniinionrol) 22 seem ee eee 1941 318,920 1948 342,114 
EGON 7 Reo earn cttr octane enn te Senet Be nee In ee 1939-1944 16,550 1946 17,000 
HELGE. Peete SMe SPS ec ie rath eee ae le ga ae bye Me 1947 4,800 
Hh ve) Fo pat eres ACU rare Ah att. 717 Wamp LaMmmlay ear amie Jak a Ae 1948 713 
SAAT MS ee ny ery tan pret ot oa 1948 80,217 ag. as 
KOTOR a rae cette rete ae oe ie ee enimen 1944 25,120 1946 27,200 
hebanon ah ees: Be ee eh ee 1942 1,116 1947 1,186 
Mongolian People’s Republic ae Fa 1944 2,078 
PRIS UAT ides sore oo ies eine oie sek whee k 1941 70,077 1948 73,321 
Philippines 1939 16,000 1948 19,964 
DAG APADIAL RITE cc cei. MER x cic aie oh be RON Eock clon me a 1946 6,009 
POLAT Ae Ree te, te Ro oe ee 5. aos sete 1947 WASTE 1948 17, 666 
VDI AAE e eet, Sk tc ON ois oie cin oe cM a ee 1938 2, 93025 1946 3, 66226 
Hashemite Jordan Kingdom....................05: oh a 1929 306 
phurkey-ineAsia. (incl -Elatayy) een cee Ane oe 1945 17, 294 1948 19, 50027 
CINONY vats Ue ne eee Ae hc oan Ee ae as nf 1947 7,000 
Non-SetrF-GovERNING TERRITORIES AND DeEPEND- 
ENCIES— 
France— 
Meoneh:- Tndiaveie...5 epee i os. a ah Rae cole a. 1939 305 1946 346 
TAG Hiiney kth MF BU so int bn Bok 1936 23,030 1946 27,030 
Netherlands— 
ECON OBIE ge agin Os Aciincas mo ne Roe 1930 60, 727 1948 76,360 
Portugal— 
NTA CAU Ai aac ok SoM Sirens, Mincacior Mboeaiarelae oe 1940 375 te Ae 
Portucueserndia ies a0... ce ee ee 1940 624 1947 657 
PortugnuesesBimory65. csc. eee on an ee 1936 464 1947 43329 
United Kingdom— 
NAOH GOlIny ol conch Ms hanks dee, 1946 82 Lg a3 
ACen IE TrOleGE Ota safer Besevescxcocaeec se re ch 1947 650 
SETS HERS GrnOO Wa MO ce nhs winpemke ed eidecea cine ee em #: 1947 873 
Cy Dilis a5 are eee Mh oc ok eee eee 1946 450 | 1948 457 
Bederation of Malayarl: 2 ici. inuedecsnanexeas ot 1947 4,908 1948 4,957 
PRONE IKONS. Pee ee eA se cesersvineck gs wae ee 1931 850 1948 1,800 
IB LAD OLE AOE i scte os ABR ons co cisscvercieiatecn Nes ee 1947 941 1948 964 
FormMER Manpatep Trrrirory, U.K.— 
Wales tin eke a ms pepen eect atte tak Me shores sss inde hy ee 1931 1,036 1946 1,912 
Mitrrary GoverRNMEnNT, U.S.— 
BLY Uk yr Us ABS a ciuteies T ocas «ou ccarebe BOOB cr oat 1947 869 
Europe (exclusive of U.S.S.R.) 
Setr-GovERNING TERRITORIES— 
BRLDAUIE O27. ce Re es ie OE AB sins «0 ates ba ad a 1930 1,003 1942 1, 128 
RGOTTA SS Tt eee, . HORE 5 ucisco « ge Re ka dda a. - 1929 5 
US GRIAG Othe a, SiMe: PE AR ceks vw civ ate, « BER slaw dod 1948 6, 953% |; 
FES GL eAULIA eat, APIO WA aM leant 8 2 aksde aaah, signcacrnay Oe ates 1947 8,513 s, 56 
Ul ars 95 Oh Mora es oe ac orcs AEM oan tobe 1946 7,022 1947 7,048 
CWZCORGSIOVAISEOR. 22 os ME iss sin sa ve Ta on take 1947 12,164 1948 12,338 
Denmark and Faroe Islands...................-.00. 1945 4,074 1947-48 4, 22036 
anlands, AAS; Ae, Ree th ws cooks Wits, Lee 1940 5,746 1948 3,958 
ECaO6 i Bo hen. |e ea eh eR he at co eee 1946 40, 50337 1948 41,500 
roriletin 8 emer oo. Beek aed ns a sk at a 1946 65, 899 4 ws 
CFPOOO Oe hae RO ee ede ae aks NERY ode ae werte ae 1940 7,460 1948 7,780 
Eun ary CE IPL er aurk Sarai teenies eee. 1948 : 9,201 1947 9 383% 
re a Raa octane eid TR oreo lotsi coe) leet « GAM avs ett ee 1940 121 1947 134 
EFGIAT SS, SIE Tae Gn Gok Oe otis Oh ae 1946 2,953 1948 3,023 
Gaye SAPS APRS Aes DR oe benicoc bot eek clot. 1936 42,445 1948 45,728 
THOCHEOHSTOLIT Ie oe cries cee con cohe sone ees 1941 11 3 Ly 
exon DOUTs : oT WE. sb ats wc ocd <6 DIM ons Gare: 1947 291 1948 292 


Monaco 04. FSREI 69 AL is As 2 ES wv ss 1946 19 1948 21 
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-32.—Population for each Area of the World, according to the Latest Census and 
Latest Official Estimate—continued 


Tl 
SS eee aaa  — —ooO ee 


Latest Available Census|lLatest Official Estimate 


Area 2 
Year Population Year Population 
000 000 
Europe (exclusive of U.S.S.R.)—concluded 
_ Sevr-GoverRNING TERRITORIES—concluded 
ON Cav ever Evie FESS SNPS BOR oo RE Pas NE ss ya a 1930 7,936 1949 9,872 
PRIA te te eat cfocrerc Ti cletere rs ntete waco ste sic’: e'e's Msp a evee = 1946 onli2e 1948 3,198 
cris Tig CUMS semis ey De a de GR A a Re ee 1946 23, 930 1947 23,781 
Portugal (incl. Azores-Madeira)...............+000- 1940 Walon 1948 8,402 
TEV SIREN NED NEN Se pn eae Si Ue ire NCP Raa 1948 15,873 1947 15, 865 
UUM AT ITIO ee tay aeresis colo wo dee Ges paste he ow Soia,cra ns £2 3 1939 15 
Spain (incl. Balearic and Canary Islands)........... 1940 25,878 1948 27,761 
POEUESEL ESIC STR Re Porcher re Paattu ale sete rsiolalovs.+ rete. 1945 6, 674 1947 6, 842 
Ser ZOL LAN Cees a ire. chla bee ere trateie eee 8's i'w Beta ates 1941 4,266 1948 4,614 
Miapeva an ourope) ites wot cis: cele wecae octecicrsiety be sare 1945 1,497 1948 19, 50027 
REACTS CINCOM See! Cet eGR c co ere cciees +c 1931 46,0384 1948 50, 03340 
UNS IANON ANC WalOS ree totes nice oie isfo betes eiecn cies sere 1931 39, 952 1948 43, 50240 
ori herp ireland so. bron. iiss eee bebe Bie oes 1937 1,280 1948 1,3624¢ 
RSIPrS ESATO] Mey restate a mate raise ohersiarr cele ee sisiertrousrsale sacs eter 1931 4,843 1948 5, 1694° 
Beet iGeTe CG rer Lee Reve ICS ee vcore s oem eae ends 1948 1 ae RG 
I ge esas thai n dl Snsiniine ok iret soba mintaner ae 1948 15,752 
Non-Setr-GovERNING TERRITORIES AND DEPEND- 
ENCIES— 
Norway— 
She Lovehive (ob ee nee PR 1946 il 1947 1 
United Kingdom— 
AS ANTIOMISLATS-.,. wicks ontario yers Geta ahote eleros = = niet Maisie 1945 79 1947 96 
NEBR CATO or ee ek ee eT ae ee aaa Betta tied oe 1931 16 1947 21 
slag’ Mian tess reins As cbr ee Ae hes 1931 49 1947 51 
Misti tarsrid GOzOlst.-. ai. maw teths Ubas chet meets 1948 306 1947 304 
INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION— 
mostel(Hreewerrisory.). ee. ee he ee ae estas 1936 345 |}: 1947 29345 
Oceania 
Srtr-GovERNING TERRITORIES— 
Australia (excl. aborigines). .............0000 eee eee 1947 7,579 1948 7,710 
INGUPORIANC LO. Ue) cE Clapaatels ctociabcle eigen. steticetieeeeans 1945 1,702 1948 1,840 
Non-Setr-GOVERNING TERRITORIES AND DEPEND- 
ENCIES— 
Australia— 
PNT iOL eet > AA. Pert ETS aR. Rat. ames aeiaron 1947 1 — x 
JEL DDE Ae ORES. OG orc Dick SiG EOD NOR arco aca cea 1947 347 1947 300 
France— 
Hironoh OCeAnia = ..car eee dR S eta EL 1946 56 +P a 
New Caledonia and dependencies..............-.. 1936 60 1946 49 
New Zealand— 
Campbell, Cook, Kermadec, Nive and Tokelau 
UP EY 6 Fie eg An Ge tea il a 1945 20 1947 21 
United Kingdom— 
Bites SOLOMON ASIANS)... kac si eid ce winewiea> oie 1931 94 1947 95 
ROT pEMURIATIC apa T eee Act Noe cts clelela stetelatale srgete sterme mates 1946 260 1947 269 
“Guill arera dG inte lad OU eS Sine nin Cae 1947 36 Ke ae 
Te i ee OE een nne 1939 34 1948 44 
United States— 
WRIT OLA CAN OAITLOME ot rit are Ceci «ici atic ®t 1940 13 1947 18 
TIERTLM eee a ere rete ere is chante se win niel or tiel eile arerexsseueleus on 1940 22 1947 6149 
PETAL WV SUN EMRE oo cw vie ic mathe biegsmie diene 6 6 oie ste gawrale « 1940 423 1947 54450 
Trust TERRITORIES— 
Nieuritl (AUSH.- AGIs) cron. Fesids cate tit ap hee coritemes me 1947 3 be at 
New. Guines (AUStsAGmM.,) . cicjec.. im, dcincid ae 8 ola sseicls, 24 1947 647 1947 900 
MCHC IStANOS (Ula AGEL.) dese ese nieisic «) «silence p/ele 001 1940 131 1948 51 
Western samoai(N. 2c AGM.) x. 6.0 ous fe oolsGia sae 0 o's 1945 68 1948 13 
CoNDOMINIUM— 
New Hebrides (Anglo-French).............-..++05 1946 49 
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32.— Population for each Area of the World, according to the Latest Census and 
Latest Official Estimate—concluded 


SSSSsSSSSSSS90.0 ee 


Latest Available Census || Latest Official Estimate 


Area 


Year Population Year Population 


"000 *000 


U.S.S.R. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................... 1939 170, 467 1946 193, 000 
Bveloressian SiSR. 8° mist ec 6 kk ot ae 1939 5,568 aes of 
prcteimian Oi iiccs. 1: es pee tn tote bse aan oo ee 1939 30, 960 ue 

i Ee i ee 
194751 
Recapitulation 


B50: eae eee ee a ee oe Pea Ot tae ee ele enn U5: Bioons i ee: 187,402 
Hamers, North sti). eined. qe. ste ds JcoRERE Sis ae ee, ee | 206,410 


Agperioa; South oleic ck csiee g sss) ss Peaks he acc ee eet eae 103, 559 


Ipawope (excl. UB BeRs) bustees goes. Soovegearsevads (beeen coh eee 386,419 
Ogeanign 05) aes pe pes ~ 11,908 


See en he ONS Bae ee 9) ork b-\0)-0 Tea. sys: eHelesieite 'sie\ie\ eps. 16).0 «Rist bast Siete 6m) ala a eb eeneteaae 


World Potale 2253: so: 026h «Mange ds hi asa ea! et oe 25026,572 


—— eS es eee 


1 Includes 49,320 nomad Arabs. 2 Includes Alhucemas, Ceuta, Chafarinas, Melilla and Pefion de 
Vélez de la Gomera. 8 Includes Annobon, Corisco, Elobeys, Fernando Po and Rio Muni. 
4 Spaniards only. 5 Includes Ascension Island and Tristan da Cunha. 6 Resident population, 
including armed forces, irrespective of location. 7 Includes armed forces, irrespective of location, 
in excess of those ‘‘normally’’ overseas in 1940. 8 Includes Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, St. 
Eustatius and St. Martin. 9 Civilians only. 10 Includes Anguilla. 11 Censuses for the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Cayman Islands and Turks and Caicos Island were taken in 1943. 12 Includes 
armed forces stationed in area. 13 Includes St. Croix, St. John and St. Thomas. 4 Excludes 
provinces of Orientales de Napo Pastaza, Santiago, Zamora and Archipiélago de Colon. 16 Excludes 
tribal Indians estimated at 100,600 in 1941. 16 Includes military and penal population numbering 

,007. 17 Excludes Bushnegroes and Aboriginal Indians estimated at 11,000 in 1921 and 25,700 in 
1947. 18 Excludes Amerindian population of remote districts estimated as 6,023 at Census of 1946. 
19 Excludes military and shipping personnel. 20 Excludes Maldive Islands. 21 Includes 22 Prov- 
inces plus Formosa, Jehol, Manchuria, Sinkiang and Tibet. 22 Includes figures for princely states of 
Hyderabad and Kashmir. 3 Jewish population only. 4 Includes settled population in Jebel 
Druze, Latakia, and Syria. 5 Includes an estimated 215,000 Bedouins. 26 Includes an estimated 
655,625 Bedouins. #7 All Turkey in Asia and Europe. 28 Includes Netherlands New Guinea. 
29 Native population only. 30 Civilian population of Aden Settlement, Kuria Maria’ Islands and Perim 
Island. 81 Southern part of Malay peninsula, not including Singapore. 82 Includes Christmas and 
Cocos Islands. 33 Includes Bedouins. 34 Based on rationing: latest regular Census, Mar. 22, 1934. 
% Territory according to Treaty of Craiova, i.e., including Southern Dobrudja. 86 Hxcludes dis- 
placed persons numbering 196,518 in August, 1946, and 60,434 in February, 1948. 87 Excludes enemy 
prisoners of war and 310,000 military and naval personnel, convicts and exiles outside France on Mar. 10, 
1946. 38 Includes prisoners of war, displaced persons, refugees, etc., numbering 408,400 in British 
zone, and 415,000 in United States zone during 1946. 9 Includes three villages of Pozsony, ceded 
to Czechoslovakia, Feb. 10, 1947, of which population was 3,379 at the 1941 Census. 40 Includes 
armed forces and merchant seamen irrespective of location: excludes prisoners of war. 41 Within 
boundaries established at Potsdam and in accordance with Treaty with Soviet Union signed Aug. 17, 
1945, 42 Excludes Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina and Southern Dobrudja. 43 Includes an 
estimate for Northern Ireland. “4 New territory, including part of Venezia Giulia and: Zara. 
#6 Anglo-American Zone of Free Territory only. 46 Hxcludes armed forces overseas, allied armed 
forces in New Zealand and prisoners of war. 47 Excludes indigenous population. 48 Includes 
Phoenix Island group. 49 Includes 36,388 non-Guamanians, personnel of rmy, Navy, Marines, etc. 
5° Civilians plus armed forces stationed in area. 51 Mid-year estimate. 521946 official 
estimate. 
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Section 1.—Immigration 


The history of immigration to Canada is given briefly at pp. 172-173 of the 
1948-49 Year Book. 


The Immigration Act and Regulations.—Immigration to Canada is 
controlled by the terms of the Immigration Act and by the Regulations and Orders 
made under authority of the provisions of that Act. The Act itself is purposely 
flexible-and does not define the classes or categories of persons who are admissible 
to Canada as immigrants. Such definitions are given in Regulations made under 
the Act by Order in Council. On the other hand, the Act does define certain 
prohibited classes, including persons suffering from some forms of mental or physical 
ailments, criminals, advocates of the use of force or violence against organized 
governmenit, spies, illiterates and others. Persons within these prohibited classes 
cannot be admitted to Canada as immigrants except by Act of Parliament. 


Under the Immigration Act and Regulations as they stand to-day, the categories 
of persons admissible to Canada as immigrants may be readily summarized. 


The first and most-favoured group includes British subjects from the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, New Zealand, Australia and 
South Africa; citizens of Ireland; citizens of the United States; and French citizens 
born in France and entering Canada directly from that country. Such persons 
are admissible if they can satisfy the immigration officers at the port of entry that 
they are in good physical and mental health; they are of good character; and they 
are not likely to become a public charge. The legal barriers against the admission 
of these favoured groups have been lowered as far as it is safe for any country to 
go in dealing with prospective residents. 


The second general category of admissible persons consists of close relatives 
of Canadian citizens or of persons legally admitted to and domiciled in Canada. 
The relationships covered by this regulation are:— 


(1) Husband or wife; 

(2) Father or mother; 

(3) oh, daughter, brother or sister together with husband or wife and unmarried 
children; 

(4) Orphan nephews or nieces under 21 years of age (the term ‘‘orphan’’ used here 
means a child bereaved of both parents); 

(5) A prospective husband or wife entering Canada to marry a legal resident; provided 
that in either case the intended husband is able to support his intended wife. 


* Revised under the direction of A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources. 
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The third category of admissible persons is comprised of those citizens of non- 
Asiatic countries who are coming to Canada as agriculturists and who have sufficient 
means and the intention to farm in Canada, either by themselves or with the assist- 
ance of relatives; farm labourers coming to engage in assured farm employment; 
and miners and woods workers coming to assured employment in the mining or 
forest industries. 


In 1949 the only persons of Asiatic racial origin who are admissible to Canada 
are the wives, and unmarried children under 18 years of age, of Canadian citizens. 


Administration.—The administration of the Immigration Act and Regula- 
tions is the function of the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. : 


The Immigration Branch is composed of two units. The Canadian Service 
maintains staffs at each of the 269 ports of entry along the Canada-United States 
Border and on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards where the admissibility is estab- 
lished of every person who legally enters Canada. Inland offices are also located 
at strategic points across the country where investigation of applications for the 
admission of immigrants by Canadian residents is conducted. 


The Overseas Service maintains four offices in the United Kingdom and one 
in Ireland. In the United Kingdom, Canadian medical officers located at London, 
Glasgow and Liverpool and a roster of over 500 approved British doctors carry out 
the medical examinations of intending immigrants. In Commonwealth countries 
in which immigration offices have not been established, intending immigrants are 
dealt with by officials in the chanceries of the Canadian High Commissioners. 
A number of offices are also located on the Continent of Europe and facilities for 
the examination of immigrants are available at all Canadian diplomatic and consular 
offices throughout the world. This system provides for the preliminary examination 
of immigrants before they leave their homelands. 


An X-ray examination of the chest is required for all immigrants from countries 
where the incidence of tuberculosis per capita is higher than it is in Canada. This 
excluded only citizens of the United States and New Zealand in 1949. 


A primary objective of administration is to assist immigrants to become quickly 
and satisfactorily settled in the Canadian community. In the case of group move- 
ments the Canadian Government and the International Refugee Organization 
both assist in preparing the immigrant for his new life in Canada prior to arrival. 
Upon arrival these immigrants are taken to the localities in which employment or 
settlement has been arranged for them and from this point they, and of course all 
those who come in on their own, become primarily the responsibility of the provincial 
rather than the Federal authorities. However, through the work of the Settlement 
Service of the Immigration Branch, the National Employment Service of the 
Department of Labour and the Citizenship Branch of the Department of the 
Secretary of State, the Federal Government continues its interest in them. Liaison 
is maintained between the Federal Government and the provincial authorities and 
private organizations by the Citizenship Branch with a view to co-ordinating the 
efforts in this field, filling gaps and eliminating duplication. 


Literature, dealing with such matters as basic English, Canadian Government, 
the acquisition of citizenship, and so on, is made available and in certain parts of 
the country special plans have been initiated for training teachers in citizenship 
classes so that they will be competent to handle immigrant instruction, 
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Canadian Immigration Policy as at June, 1949.—The policy in relation 
- to immigration is to ensure the careful selection and permanent settlement in Canada 
of such numbers of immigrants as can be absorbed advantageously in the national 
economy. The figure that represents absorptive capacity will clearly vary from 
year to year in response to economic conditions. In the past Canada has received 
many millions of immigrants but at the same time has lost substantial numbers to 
‘the United States—a large proportion of whom were young people born in Canada 
and others who had benefited by education or training received in Canada. 

As a result of present policy total immigration to Canada, which sank to less 
than 11,300 for a single year during the depression (1935) and to less than 7,600 
for one year (1942) during the War, has increased since the end of hostilities to 
71,719 for 1946, 64,127 for 1947, and 125,414 for 1948. Figures for the first six 
months of 1949 will possibly reach a total of 50,000. 

Since the conclusion of the Second World War in 1945 special steps have been 
taken to broaden the categories of special groups of immigrants. Individuals in 
such groups are selected carefully on the basis of their suitability to Canadian 
conditions. The following paragraphs deal with the main groups under their 
_ respective headings. 


Displaced Persons.—By successive Orders in Council, permission has been 
granted for the admission of 40,000 displaced persons who would otherwise have 
been inadmissible. This figure does not include displaced persons who are admissible 
as relatives of persons already resident in Canada, nor does it include the dependents 
of displaced persons who, after becoming settled in this country, may then apply 
for the admission of their relatives. It is quite possible that when the total number | 
of admissible relatives and dependents is added to the 40,000, this country’s con- 
tribution to the settlement problem will involve an eventual movement of over 
100,000 diplaced persons. 

Canada has the distinction of being not only the first non-European country 
to take positive action toward the solution of the displaced persons problem but 
of having admitted, up to Mar. 31, 1949, more persons in this category than all 
other non-European countries put together. The total number of displaced persons 
entering Canada up to that date was 64,860. 

Steps were taken to ensure that those admitted were types that would be 

useful in the Canadian economy and would make good Canadian citizens. The 
Government’s decision, while based in part on altruistic motives, was based also 
on the determination that the movement of displaced persons should constitute 
a real contribution toward the development of Canada. The machinery 
set up to carry out this policy includes an Immigration-Labour Committee (on 
which the Departments of Mines and Resources, Labour, External Affairs and 
National Health and Welfare are represented) which has the responsibility of 
assessing labour requirements in Canada and of defining the types of displaced 
persons that should be admitted to meet established needs. Applications for 
labour from industry are examined by this Committee with a view to ensuring: 
(1) that the employer or employers concerned are in a position to give at least 
one year’s employment to any D.P.’s that may be brought in; (2) that they are 
prepared to pay the prevailing wage rate for the type of labour concerned; (3) that 
they are able to provide housing for the D.P.’s on arrival. 

The Canadian Christian Council for Resettlement of Refugees assists in the 
movement to Canada of certain classes of displaced persons. The Council was 
formed in June, 1947, to aid in locating and processing overseas approved immigrants 
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who are displaced persons in occupied territory but who do not come within the 
mandate of the International Refugee Organization. Itisa voluntary organization 
consisting of the following members: the Catholic Immigrant Aid Society, the 
Canadian Mennonite Board of Colonization, the German Baptist Colonization and 
Immigration Society, the Canadian Lutheran World Relief, the Sudeten Com- 
mittee and the Latvian Relief Fund of Canada. The work of the council is handled 
in exactly the same manner as for approved immigrants coming within the mandate 
of the International Refugee Organization and almost all the immigrants concerned 
are Close relatives of residents of Canada. 


The racial distribution of displaced persons admitted up to Mar. 31, 1949 
was i— 


b 


Potts, is a mee oven 14, 620 HoumManian: 07... eee 537 


Ruthemianre <i ve...) heen oe 13, 598 Creehi sere oldiedee (oi aee 449 
TAB DFe Wash ilies os yates ee 8,479 BOVE IC oy. ciate ee ee eee 116 
bithuamans ).ceoem AT on’ 6,340 Austrians. l, [o civslienk 4 83 

UGE CS Bees Baen Fae ee, 4,222 Bulgarian. 5 # hic nc pln eee 47 
Pacvisl.. |, jee ie, 4,208 Finnish: oaeus ss, tied, See 26 
Netherlan chs ais 3 skit iS Ligces 3, 650 Ftaliany... 3m alte Mae. Does | 24 
EStOman ceo tee 2,709 LOSI A soon «cece ee eee 17 
ugosla wer Sn ie al 1,580 Greek.riie?: Shlewtel a8 & 16 

PUNE ac acta ines Be lack pect 1576 PWetishi sid. atolls. ee, ee 10 
WELD icy ee eee 986 Others. ies: sinacea, | See 37 
VE eet cc peek ha peat eS 983 —— 
Croatinnr ie a ero. os RL 547 Porat? te 64, 860 


Netherlands Farm Families.—Arrangements were made with the Netherlands 
authorities whereby Dutch agriculturists whose lands were flooded as a result of 
military operations during the Second World War might come to settle in Canada. 
These immigrants, who are not farm labourers but farm settlers with financial 
resources, migrate in family groups and those who have come have proven eminently 
successful in adapting themselves to Canadian agricultural methods. The move- 
ment involved about 11,000 persons between J une, 1947 and Mar. 31, 1949. 


Polish Ex-Service Men.—Under a special plan, authority was granted for the 
admission of Polish ex-service men to assist farmers in urgent need of help. These 
Poles agreed to remain in agricultural employment for a period of two years. Their 
employers, in turn, agreed to provide employment at prevailing rates of pay and to 
supply living accommodation. Under this plan, 4,327 men were brought to 
Canada up to Mar. 31, 1949. 


Immigrants from Malta.—By arrangement with the Government of Malta, 
Canada authorized the admission of 500 Maltese with their dependents. The 
placement of the heads of families in Canada is to be arranged by the Department 
of Labour and the dependents will join the heads of families when they are in a 
position to receive and care for them. 


European Orphans.—At the request of the Catholic Immigrant Aid Society 
and the Canadian Jewish Congress, the Canadian Government authorized the 
admission of 1,000 Catholic and 1,200 Jewish war orphans. 


Subsection 1.—Immigration Statistics 


Table 1 presents statistics of immigration to Canada from 1910 to 1948. For 
More recent years analyses, including place of last permanent residence, port of 
arrival, sex, age, birthplace, racial origin, nationality, destination and occupation, 
will be found in Tables 2 to 9. Tables 12 and 13 deal with Canadians returning from 
the United States and Newfoundland and Table 14 shows oriental immigration. 
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DEPRESSION OF THE 805 POST-WAR BOOM 


1.—Immigrant Arrivals,’ 1910-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are given at p. 153 of the 1942 Year Book and for 1894-1909 at p. 176 of the 
1948-49 edition. 


Year | Arrivals || Year | Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
No No No. No No 

1910..... 286, 839 |} 1918 41,845 || 1926..... 135,982 || 1934..... 12,476 |) 1942..... 7.576 
‘ls ear 331.288 || 1919 107, 6¢8 |} 1927..... 158,886 || 1935..... D277 Wk 94355- one 8, 504 
NOES? Bk 375,756 || 1920 138, 824 || 1928..... 166, 783 || 1986..... 11,643 |} 1944..... 12,801 
POTS Ses.s' 400,870 || 1921 91,728 }} 1929.. 164,993 |) 1987..... 15,101 |] 1945..... 22. 22 
1Ol4 . .s: 150,484 || 1922 64,224 || 1930..... 104,806 |] 1938..... 17, 244 || 1946 71,719 
DD ive <4 36,665 |} 1923 133, 729 Awd 981.:; =x. 27,530 || 1939..... 16,994 || 1947..... 64,127 
PONG saa. 6 55,914 |} 1924 124,164 || 1932..... 20,591 || 1940..... 11,324 || 1948..... 125,414 


 — 72,910 || 1925....1 84,907 ll 1933..... 14'382 || 1941..... 9. 329 
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At this place, in previous editions of the Year Book, figures purporting to 
show immigrant arrivals from the United Kingdom, the United States and other 
countries, have been given. The series went back to 1881 but, unfortunately, has 
latterly been shown to be unsound. The newer series, given below, showing immi- 
grant admissions by place of last permanent residence goes back only to 1939. 


2.—Immigrant Admissions, by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1939-48 
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Country 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

British Isles— No. No. No. No. No. 
HUN glaned. sashes. soe ee eee 2,328 1,297 353 556 916 
PICORIAML a) BS ban Hu cide ns. eae 500 136 66 93 163 
‘pS REIT Sir Obit 5B: Seek tih ok 42 11 12 7 18 
Northern Lreland 2csc0e. 6 s.80 ae 141 22 4 7 19 
POIAN so tse, RE a oe AR atom, 79 20 8 11 17 

Lesser British Isless.... 6.) 2.505220. 8 23 — _ -- 

WotalswbErbish islesyseee ae. 3,098 1,509 443 674 1,133 
United Statestrin. so). cce eee oe. 5, 654 7,135 6,594 5,100 4,401 
Opler: Smee iets ccs. cee aoe eee eee 8, 242 2,680 2,292 1, 802 2.970 
Total Immigration.............. ___ 16,994 | ___ 11,324 | 9,329 7,576 8,504 

1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

British Isles— No. No. No. No. No. 
omg lan cl pee aaa ol, Sra (EN nck Saget oe 4,106 9,343 40, 812 27,261 30, 450 
Scotland =< cs6) ois nee ore 467 1,240 7,954 6, 668 9, 886 
WIGS See totes Se eee eee en gee 55 147 1,073 602 683 
Northern Treland. . 20.025 6ssescnccsen ily 60 643 955 1,576 
UPGIRDG wae tare ata oy wee arse 33 47 468 406 1,044 
Lesser Dritisn Isles’ sox. . hea es 6 16 34 65 85 
Totals, British Isles............. 4, 684 10, 853 50, 984 35, 957 43,724 
Unuted States sau): cn, heard ea 4,510 6,394 11,474 9,444 eos 
OEHOT Nee Tt BERTRAM See oy 8,607 5,475 9,261 18, 726 74,297 
Total Immigration............. 12,801 22,722 71,719 64,127 125,414 


3.—Immigrant Arrivals at Airports and Ocean Ports, 1946-48 
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1946 1947 ~ 1948 

Port of Arrival Air- Ocean Air- Ocean Air- Ocean 
port Port port Port port Port 

No No No. No No No 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A............0cc0c5. 6 77 46 99 14 101 

Dartmouth oneal sles Cite — — 29 — 40 _- 

DIGEVal’ Cie re ee eee ek 518 — 4,463 -- 11,183 oo 
Ellis island NSY sUeSeAs)).) 28 cee, 1,444 3,118 4,695 9, 252 869 12,473 
Feaitiax SINGS ce sia ae Dee nce oss 3 48,164 — 18, 649 ula 60,479 
LovishureUNeore ss 3). are oe 18 — 44 1 59 

Malton, Ont eer tie wae a — — 5,598 — 2,304 — 
Moncton: Naas. vcs. eee 62 — 0 — 56 1 
Man treal Qe ecu. < fad Hs onc cee 3 843 u 1, 827 — 709 
INewesatleiNews Of). io a ae Pod — 13 -- 9 — 2 

New Westminster, B.C................. — 19 1 9 — 
North sydney, NS... 6.42. uc ee ee 14 1, 847 7 2,381 2 2,056 
PhiladelphiajPad-U S.A oc isoncullnias 7 470 4 55 — 36 
CCG IN OR Sat gece sick heey DRE — — — 21 — 2 
Port: Alfred, Que:ise., cece «, . Bane — — 39 9 61 
Ogehee<Oue oer ect eee eed oe 1,040 a 2,200 2 22, 826 
Sorel Que.-% Meee ee | se eee — — 27 a 8 
Paint: LOnt. Ns. cee. Aecl ba) Lee _ 377 1 506 1 636 
Sydney NGS nee eae ame 362 101 2) 147 121 VES TET 58 
Ubree Rivers, Ques enon. hood. oo on — 23 = = 
United’ Stated portat 4 oo.) cere 279 697 589 891 418 1,018 
Vancouver, BC o277 tr eee ee 14 327 53 434 56 433 
Vietetia, BC. eee eu — 14 — 122 ca 80 
Obhersta total tune ete nile MMe hs 6 15 6 3 3 19. 
Nop given! <i. sete Cee. des cee 11 347 3 205 _— 223 
otals), 3.50944 5.6.00. 2 25329 57,521 17,739 36,948 16,742 101,291 
1 Other than Boston, Ellis Island and Philadelphia. 2 Includes Charlottetown, P.E.I., Windsor, 


N.S., Dalhousie, N.S., Yarmouth, N.S.; Bathurst, N.B., Chatham, N.B.; Point du Chene, Que., Rimouski, 
Que., Boucherville, Que.; Uplands, Ont., and Alberni, B.C. 
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Sex, Age and Marital Status.—Of the total immigrants 18 years of age or over 
entering Canada in 1948, 54-0 p.c. were males and 46-0 p.c. females. These 
percentages compare with 52-4 and 47-6, respectively, for 1947. Previous to 
that year, adult female immigrants outnumbered adult male immigrants almost 
consistently since 1931, particularly in 1945 and 1946 when the wives of Canadian 
service men were coming in. Before 1931 males normally exceeded females. In 
1948 adult male arrivals showed an increase of 25,705 or 9-4 p.c. over 1947, and 
adult female arrivals an increase of 20,404 or 8-2 p.c. 


Throughout the years, the male and female distribution of persons under 
18 years of age has been fairly even. In 1948, of the 27,237 immigrants in this 
class, 84-7 p.c. were under 15 years as compared with 83-5 p.c. of the 12,059 such 
immigrants in 1947. 


Of the total male immigrants in 1948, 38-5 p.c. were married and 59-3 p.c. 
single; the percentages for female immigrants were 42-2 and 48-9, respectively. 
4.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, 
and Children, 1939-48 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1930-38 will be found at p. 183 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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Under 18 Years 
ae | Adu |__Uaderts Fone] pasa 
Males Females 

No No No. No No 
4,866 6, 820 2,815 2,493 16,994 
3,939 4,517 1,432 1,436 11,324 
3,851 3,489 940 1,049 9,329 
2,280 3,429 928 939 7,576 
Zs 4,064 ia ee 1,150 8,504 
2,391 6,253 2,103 2,054 12,801 
4,259 11,620 3,442 3,401 andi iy 
9,934 40,818 10,549 10,418 71, 719 
27,281 24,787 6,154 5,905 64,127 
§2,986 45,191 14, 104 13, 133 125,414 


5.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Groups, 1947 and 1948 


Males Females 
on Wi Di Wi Biles 
ge Grou : : i- rie : : ae i- 
4 Single | Married dowedlovoreed Total || Single | Married hwed. Laacced Total 
No No No No No. No No No No No 
1947 
0-14 years...... 5, 162 — — — 5,162 |} 4,907 — — — 4,907 
1 Sede t-Vs cis,a.¢ 1,599 18 — 1 1,618 1,946 369 3 — 2,318 
J S770 los Sella aliorae, 4,686 1,021 1 4 Dd, 412 2,977 2,189 54 30 5, 250 
casos St... 5 3,685 2,698 20 29 6,432 1,659 2,498 101 161 4,419 
SI Seg oe 3,055 4,817 70 96 8,038 1,423 3,639 227 278 5, 567 
UR ee 444 3,037 98 43 3,622 669 2,638 384 199 3, 890 
50 years or over.. 209 | 2,208 399 35 2,851 531 1,829 1,890 91 4,341 
Totals, 1947....| 18,840 | 13,799 588 208 | 33,435 || 14,112 | 13,162 25659 759 30,692 
1948 

0-14 years...... 11, 862 — — — 11,862 || 11,211 — ~ — e201 
ni) ae 4,323 23 — — 4,346 3,914 343 1 4 4,262 
ES rae 8,490 1,460 3 7 9,960 6,017 3,384 57 30 9,488 
eo. ee a 7,198 4,805 27 48 | 12,078 3,001 5,187 232 168 9,138 
BOO te ds eaters 6,402 9,778 222 139 | 16,541 2,405 7, (22 632 295 11,054 
AOE wi. as - 1, 225 6,327 301 105 7,958 884 5,014 812 219 6,929 
50 years or over.. 270 8,444 570 61 4,345 548 2,945 2, 612 137 6, 242 


Totals, 1948....| 39,770 | 25,837 | 1,123 360 | 67,090 || 28,530 | 24,595 | 4,346 853 | 58,324 
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Birthplaces.—While the number of British-born immigrants to Canada in 
1948 showed an increase over 1947, they accounted for a much smaller proportion 
of the total, being only 39-5 p.c. as compared with 64-6 p.c. in the previous year. 
A tremendous increase was shown in the number of immigrants born in Continental 
European countries, which as a whole accounted for 55-5 p.c. of the total in 1948 
compared with 23-4 p.c. in 1947. In 1948, 39-9 p.c. of the Kuropean-born immi- 
grants were born in Poland, 18-8 p.c. in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Yugoslavia and Lithuania, 10-0 p.c. in the Netherlands and 4-6 D.C, ID ttaly, 
The number of immigrants born in the United States declined in 1947 and again 
in 1948, accounting for, in the latter year, only 4-4 p.c. of the total. 


6.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1946-48 
Nors.—Figures for 1942-45 are given at p. 178 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
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1946 1947 1948 Country of Birth 


Country of Birth 1946 1947 1948 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


British Commonwealth 
British Isles— 


ck STR re: col paar an Geek 9 oo ed 118 137 207 
MOAN He. Rok ase ’ 24, ; 

Teblaxtlnse.. Redadoregte 983 | 1,049 | 1,592) JAPAR-------2--.e eee ig = af 
Northern Ireland....... 761 1, 183 1,850 fo ere Peer 85 146 33 
Scotland: © wane. @....4 8,473 7,350 | 10,354 

Wales... 4. Se eee 1,455 1,060 1,107 

Ressersislestae eee 77 80 99 |Continental Europe— 


TIS hos Me 302 150 919 
Other Commonwealth— Boal gif cisanencbinA dee 817} 926] 1,174 
Austria] aaa] aa | apf Cateostovaki.....] zon] asa | an 
Canndasesey cate ote 1,354 | 1,214] 976]| France................. 310 | 404 | 1,068 
DING as.2 HAM pe ee ne 353 598 O87 I Germany 7 a see sg: ines 758 445 | 2,892 
Newfoundland.......... 2,580 | 2,949 2,974 Greece: piel Roepe 53 652 701 
nee Eeeseas bagi ee | ieee rp | Hlungary...<.cccce, 123 | 167 | 1,509 
rlaer vende Ws. ae oe 151 165} 1,182] Taly............ 98{ 181) 3,204 
EAby ia es eae 8 451.) 2,959 
Continent of Africa .... 53 47 pO) Wuigiuania ee pl 6 | 1,235] 4,110 
Continent of North iINetheniandscow aa aee Poe | 2,718 6,940 
America— IN OP Waivers 2s. patos! 174 177 328 
tanba America........ aE :. Poland ge eee ee 688 | 5,169 | 27,792 
United States... ] 8,956 | 7,075 | 5,570 | Romania... oy anes aS 
Otheto eb eeee 46 37 30] Switzerland............ 63 USL P8384 
: Union of Soviet Social- 
olga ras i ge ist Republies........ 133 | 870] 5,503 
Arronting. 2°. 3:4 ees 85 27 35 |, Yugoslavia............. 39 180 | 3,483 
Boracal 56h eaten oa 20 35 47 | :Otheriice... aes es .1 221 702 | 3,183 
Per. AOR od Se Ace 16 20 11 —_—__]—_____ 
thers 2 ee ees 2 40 28 55 |" 'Potalen.. Fee 71,719 | 64,127 | 125,4141 


1 Includes 10 born at sea; 60, in Egypt; and 71, in Palestine. 
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Racial Origins.—In 1948, 40-0 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals in Canada 
were of British stock; 64-7 p.c. of these were English, 23-1 p.c. Scottish, 10-2 p.c. 
Irish and 2-0 p.c. Welsh. Of the 74,808 immigrants of Continental European 
stocks, which accounted for 59-6 p.c. of the total, 13,915 were Polish, 10,417 
Netherland, 10,041 Ruthenian, 9,892 Jewish and 4,351 Lithuanian. Lach of 
these stocks, as well as almost all other European stocks, showed a substantial 
increase in 1948 over 1947. 


7.—Racial Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1946-48 


Norn.—Figures for 1926-45 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1939 edition. 


Origin 1946 1947 1948 Origin © 1946 1947 1948 
No No No. No No No 
British— Continental European— 
BORIS aie ssc gated es so 42,197 | 30,346 | 32,441 || gone, 
BOE eric Sis-5 2 GE Ls C2 4,632 | 4,006.) 5,096 |) pithonian’?......07..... 171 | 2,081 | 10,041 
SOc cs Siu kan sso: 10,209 | 8,696 | 11,590 |} geandinavian— 
3) *, Se 1,294 1,035 981 Pietish $24.04 [ta ee: 168 263 681 
ae a icélandiéha- 7b. 24 11 11 
- Totals, British......... 58,332 | 44,083 | 50,108 | Norwegian............. 456 310 460 
imal Ic... Swedish: . aes... 231 232 254 
Serbian Sel .cs.cde ar ve 18 59 892 
Sowell t IG 5. dutdagens 19 92 455 
Continental European— Spaaisht dens... eee. 49 26 43 
Albanian................ 2 4 zeit Sitioe! 10th... RB. 2. 120 184 309 
SS Bene oo ae 751 865 | 1,099 || Yugoslavic.............. 34 81} 1,504 
MeGNGMIAN 22... cs res ees 31 27 24 es ee 
Bosnian eaeali [ei 6) 6) etidie) Wiisis'e/e te oe sae 5 Totals, Continental 
0 [SE a 3 9 69 European............. 13,078 | 19,544 | 74,808 
OC 1 —— eee 
BRE EOALIAN oo. nse ee 10 a 42 476 
80. 2 rs re 207 193 | 1,001 
PANGAN)... os dcs esos 1 2 6 
S00 ch es rs 8 287 | 1,906 
Udit) on 56 81 227 ||Non-Eurcpean— 
nhl, a Bea 1,523 1.884 tt Arabrant, em «ts see. a: — y) 6 
BRRTTVARTE. oo , ose 0 sie eid ae qoce 12088) et SOn woncioATINONIGM. va... acc 2 10 12 
oe, Sell a 108 711 11D NS@hineSes ARE Se oclhd.« oe 8 21 76 
JE es 320 298s} soroo2 |Past Indian. 22... asec - 5 149 72 
es 2,100 | 2,424 | 9,892 || Indian (American)....... 37 19 19 
ON 6 ADO eo NOC a SADANCSE cca cis aciereyeiegeseie cites 3 2 6 
PUOUANIAN. |. ... 2.0... QS 2050 ea ool NMVLexIGAM... 200. vie ae cate: 3 4 7 
ee 152 LCase etTsrl INesro eee. ee. Ake s? 173 197 204 
a 12 24 FAO Ne Rersian wrt «vi&. sasrcetare 3 5 1 
Montenegrin............. — — 3 || Spanish American....... 21 44 48 
a 1 74 DOS VALATME ect eats reel 37 45 44 
Netherland. .....:....... Di AStetwes 499 10 407s urkishye 3 .cfeth-.ce in 7 2 3 
1S ae MoO se ay conte lon O15 
OLUURMCSC. .... 000... us 47 aD 55 || Totals, Non-European. 309 500 498 
PrOMIMANIAN. ......c...s-- 44 50 544 - 
ess Ss ee 213 293 1,441 Grand Totals........| 71,719 | 64,127 | 125,414 


; e Reported as ‘‘Swiss’’ origin but are evidently one of the constituent races such as German, French, 
talian, etc. 
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Nationalities.—The nationality of 39-6 p.c. of the total immigrants in 1948 
was British, as compared with 64-9 p.c. in 1947. In the later year, 24-4 p.c. of 
the immigrants owed allegiance to Poland, 5-6 p.c. to the Netherlands, 5-3 p:¢. 
to the United States, 4-0 p.c. to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 3-6 p.c. 
to Lithuania. 


8.—Nationalities of Immigrant Arrivals, 1946-48 


Nore.—ligures for 1930-45 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1936 edition. 


Nationality 


1946 1947 1948 Nationality 1946 1947 1948 

No No No No No. No 
African (not British)..... — 1 5 || Liechtenstein............ — 9 2 
DENI e220... ee — 1 If) Lithuanian 322s. 2 1265710 4,478 
Argentinian <<. .25..i0e.: 2 3 1 || Luxemburger............ 2 2 14 
Austrign Goats . 2.58 25 72 Ld? Wi Mexicans tee et oe 6 21 18 
Belgian, 49a2. Caper. 79 817 | 1,136 || Netherland.............. 178 | 2,636] 6,998 
Bragilian 3 veces denice Uf 14 20: i Norwegians... 2.4. }, 183 194 355 
British. seo Seah ok 59,511 | 41,653 | 49,719 | Peruvian................ 1 4 — 
Bulganante oot ai 2 10 (O-n DUMippine...c0.4.. 0 ee — — 1 
Central American....... 7 4 Dt Polen... eee 629 | 5,256 | 30,575 
Civica. See < 1. pee F 4 1 Zo EOnusucse saan ae tee 4 4 9 
(Ciinese: O68 .. .c ok i0. .k — 2 oo | Roumanian.5. 5.46. .ie. 28 97 | 1,503 
CUD AD # SOPs ak: et 1 11 LOR @RUssiank 9.4) eo eee 23 701 | 4,993 
Czechoslovakian........ 216 356 | 1,936 || South American......... 2 if 15 
Danish | 205 2° donee 3, 36 165 G32 ieopanishs a.) aa ee 6 4 29 
Danzig... eS) fee 5k — — TAlpSwedielt fine tes 2 12 37 111 
East Indian (not British)} — 1 — Wise. ck orc ee 13 14] 324 
MSGONIaR octal as oc 3 281 PROGR FES VIIAN 5b ince sc. dec eek. 2 22 26 
Pianta FRE BE i er ee. 7 40 He eur kishe om eee — 4 9 
ROP OR OD eo. ete cvesees xg 101 Sot) |), diOil, i Uiainian we bee 1 26 106 
CS OTMAN gave ce cche waco, 844 139 289 |i United States........... 9,623 | 8,344] 6,661 
OPTS AY Rs a any aed 37 645 709 || West Indian (not British) 1 1 8 
Pleribetraee sa)... 1 — — USORIAVIC... Jit 22 157 | 3,590 
PRON SAVIO eas: cs) clo cao, 61 131 | 1,495 || Other (Atlantic and 
CTS AS Ce ek Se — 5 a Pacific Islands)........ — — 2 
LEAN BR See eee 35 52} 3,071 x 
Japanese................ a ss zl tetrotals. chee 71,719 | 64,127 | 125,414 
VWAGAN GE nwedh Ssh col 2 454 | 3,137 


Intended Destination and Occupation.—Past experience has shown that 
not all immigrants reach the province of intended destination or follow intended 
occupations. Table 9 gives the intended destination as given by the immigrant 
for those entering in 1948. Of the total immigrants, 39-3 p.c. were dependent 
wives and children, 15-8 p.c. were classed as farm workers, 12-2 p.c. as skilled 
workers and 13-1 p.c. as unskilled workers, while 7-9 p.c. were in the clerical, 
professional and merchant classes. 


Of the total female immigrants, aside from dependent wives and children who 
accounted for 60-9 p.c., the largest number in any one class were listed as domestic 
servants, followed by clerical workers. Only 8-3 p.c. were classed as skilled workers. 
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Rejections and Deportations.—The Immigration Act provides for the 
rejection and deportation of immigrants belonging to prohibited classes, and also 
for the deportation of those who become undesirables within five years after legal 
entry. The results of the operation of these regulations are shown in Tables 10 
and 11, which give the numbers of immigrants rejected on arrival and those 
deported after admission, the causes of such rejections or deportations, and the 
nationalities of those deported for the years 1939-48. 


10.—Rejections of Immigrants and Others from Overseas, by Principal Causes and 
Nationalities and Total Rejections from the United States, 1939-48 


Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


CAUSE 
SALINE Petey a och NO ors oO us Gs afo oder esecs 9 10 16 18 16 16 18 29 51 51 
Cio ee TN. A etek n Aen. aks brah 168 230) 118 121 163 Tbe aa?. 410 318 359 
NATIONALITY 

URANO Opa hes ote, te ahs a syehiais 120 101 76 95 127 133 189 276 205 213 
BROS GALES yeh sc-n a5 eiglee oreieoue fie, anaes 4 7) — 2 1 5) — 6} — 2 
MNOS SE oe rcslarcs core eon ois ols ave aie 5.00 53 137 58 42 51 34 66 157 164 195 

Totals from Overseas.............. 177; 245) «=«-134) +3189) 179) 172) 255) 439) 369; 410 

Totals from United States........ 9,973|11,862| 7,734) 3,693) 2,730] 2,801) 5,787) 8,753] 7,925) 7,338 

Grand Totals). :..:.6...c66.sees. 10,150)12,107| 7,868} 3,832) 2,909) 2,973] 6,042) 9,192) 8,294) 7,748 


-11.—Deportations of Immigrants and Others, by Principal Causes and Nationalities, 
1939-48 


Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


CAUSE 
iol, AS eae cotta 33 14 12 20 17 17 28 16 33 33 
RESPEC ATO CS 1... shire sine s s.adiee o oie 29 8 2} — 2 3 1 10 8 18 
BMT AIECY crcde cs aces heme beget te 113 96 74 85 107 | 104 92} 114] 143 120 
Misrepresentation and stealth.........] 188 | 241 414 129 109 45 123 198 180 165 
TO THCAUSECS ie, ic os 'olv.s.0 <cndgavcltmet ae'es 45 32 9 8 ) 1? 12 5 4 16 
Accompanying deported persons...... 5 1 5 2 2; — — — — 2 
NATIONALITY 
TAIPEI MIR ta fie wrdd wie a ule oo apele ele 123 113 140 82 82 61 132 163 176 180 
_UNEREST ACS tr) cs I rr 162 117 122 98 98 86 64 83 97 80 
MONT apMEE ee CR cxtcae ern wale b> eraisis's« dues, one's 128 | 162) 254 64 66 34 60 97 95 94 
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Subsection 2. 


Returning Canadians 


The numbers of Canadians who returned to Canada from the United States after 
having left Canada to reside in that country are given in Table 12. 


12.—Canadians! Returned from the United States, 1937-48 
Norr.—Figures for 1926-36 are given at p. 182 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


e6e6a0ao0nD@aDao0ana@]o>=aoeweonDoTEeaS=~ eee momo 
British British 


Canadian- ae ds Natur- Canadian- een d Natur- 


alized alized 
Year Gael n _ | Acquired | Canadian Total Year Cae Acquired | Canadian Total 
zens | Canadian| Citizens Canadian | Citizens 
Domicile Domicile 
103i 4,443 377 347 5,167 || 1943 2,225 93 15 2,333 
LOSS cee 4,016 333 310 4,659 1944 2,070 120 20 2,210 
1989 Ree. 3,572 565 473 4,610 1945 2,484 Aly? 33 2,689 
19405... 4,705 207 78 4,990 || 1946.... 4,535 558 84 5,177 
1941..... 3,002 133 59 3,564 1947.... 6, 746 1,972 252 8,970 
1942! 5... 3, 269 170 28 3,467 || 1948.... 4,438 1,077 163 5,678 


1 Not including aliens with Canadian domicile. 


Returned Canadians and other non-immigrants who entered Canada from 
Newfoundland are shown in Table 13. 


13.—Returned Canadians and Other Non-Immigrants who entered Canada from 
Newfoundland, 1946-48 


Norr.—Figures for 1939-45 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1942 edition. 


Item 1946 1947 1948 


No No No 
Canadians returned after an absence of more than one year... 526 409 288 
Cana ding’ Doris. c, 0 hanes ee) terme ete at eli ae 188 308 206 
Other, British born, .sepueen ste. koko. cose leh ee 829 99 81 

Naturalized with Canadian domicile.................... “s as = 
Aliens with Canadian domicile.......................... 2 2 1 
Canadians returned after an absence of less than one year... 7,909 7,741 9,989 
Other non-immigrants................. La Ee ae aetna oe 15,738 14,179 11,983 
DOESN S ebeder ori arenes Congas saber heer Reet 24,173 22,329 22,260 


Subsection 3.—Juvenile Immigration 


Juvenile immigration, apart from children accompanying their parents, has 
not been a large factor since 1931, when the Federal Government ceased to grant 
financial assistance for this particular form of immigration. There were 33 juvenile 
immigrants in 1941, 23 in 1942, 28 in 1946, 6 in 1947 and 28 in 1948. An outline 
of juvenile immigration, including those children brought to Canada under the 
British Empire Settlement Agreement, is given at p. 121 of the 1941 Year Book. 


EE Ee emma denacee: 
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Subsection 4.—Oriental Immigration 


Under wartime conditions, Oriental immigration ceased to be a problem and 
the economic effect of the presence of persons of Oriental origin can best be studied 
from census figures. The Chinese Immigration Act was repealed on May 14, 1947. 
Chinese immigration has been controlled under the Immigration Act subsequent 
to that date. Under the present regulations, the only persons of Asiatic racial 
origin who are admissible to Canada are the wives and minor children of Canadian 
citizens. 


14.—Oriental Immigrants, 1927-48 
Norge.—Figures for 1906-26 are given at p. 183 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Year | Chinese | Japanese an Total Year | Chinese | Japanese eke Total 
No No No No No. No No No 
WO27... 2 511 56 569 1938 a 57 9 66 
BO28. 06. 1 535 56 592 1939 = 44 19 63 
£929....... 1 180 49 230 1940 a 44 6 50 
BOBO sos:5 « os 218 80 298 1941 = 4 1 5 
_ 3 ee — 174 52 226 1942 = — 3 3 
BPS esas « 1 119 61 181 1943 — 1 — 1 
1933....,. - 1 106 36 143 1944 — = fae = 
1934..... 1 126 33 160 1945 aH ons 1 1 
1935..... — 70 26 96 1946 8 3 5 16 
#936..... — 103 13 116 1947 21 2 149 172 
£937.20... 1 146 11 158 1948 76 6 72 154 


Section 2.—Emigration 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset the immi- 
gration activities of the past and has attained considerable proportions at certain 
periods. The two main factors have been the migration to the United States of 
Europeans originally immigrating to Canada and the emigration of native-born 
Canadians. 


A question of considerable interest to Canadians is that of the permanent 
movement of population between Canada and the United States. In view of the 
lack of Canadian statistics on emigration, Table 15 has been compiled from figures 
‘supplied by the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States 
Department of Justice. Not all the statistics are available by months, so that 
it has not been possible to present the figures on a calendar-year basis; they are, 
therefore, shown on that of the United States fiscal year, July 1—June 30. The 
column headed ‘‘Deportable Aliens Destined to Canada” covers persons permitted 
to return to Canada in lieu of deportation proceedings. 
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15.—Presumed Permanent Movement of Population between Canada and the 
United States, Years Ended June 30, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1933-34 are given at p. 168 of the 1942 Year Book and for 1935-38 at p. 184 of the 


1948-49 edition. 


SSS eee eee 


From United States to Canada 


Deportable 
Year Ended June 30— U.S. Citizens Aliens Aliens Aliens 
Entering Entering Deported Destined Totals! 
Canada Canada to Canada to 
Canada 
LOB Oe ohms e'o.4. cote, Bite eee 2,933 965 1,915 3, 604 9,417 
LOZO ae ek eee ee ee 2,695 769 1,503 3,981 8,948 
LOL TE hee ee hr eee vor a Sacral 835 957 2,453 7,070 
bE DR Sg A ie dons Ed aN eee 3,413 595 631 2S 6, 826 
i GAS rar eae eee see areata 2,053 439 464 2, 3502 5,306 
Le Ree ads hy Re ees Aira baa Oe 2,282 451 665 3, 5002 6, 898 
O45 ts aes we Ro cia EEE 2,260 567 474 2, 6002 5,901 
GAB Ree Ke cai ta chckien a0 ate SRC 4,624 745 672 2, 8002 8, 8412 
9ST Je eRe ee ee Bae ee 5,386 861 954 3, 6002 10, 8012 
LOAS cere Aire eee te eh eae ce 4,880 1,055 887 2,0002 8, 8222 
From Canada to United States Net 
Movement 
Immigrant | U.S. Citizens Persons into (+) or 
Aliens from Returning Deported Totals from (—) 
Canada from Canada | from Canada Canada 
MR area) nee Mayet eee TN Arete 10,501 4, 233 153 14, 887 —5,470 
108 ree rN Satins Scene Pee 10, 806 4,264 113 15, 183 —6, 235 
8 A a ee WB Se ee A 11, 280 3,572 79 14,931 —7,355 
UY Oa Nara Sei Le cbn Rae PC Maa sn a 10,450 4,725 107 15, 282 —8,456 
eae cmt See de ex Sala SPOON 9,571 4,892 78 14,541 —9, 235 
146 ia sets MOUs kia OR ee is 9,821 4,743 _ 69 14, 633 —7, 735 
OA Duets AW Dehetre) das mare, 11,079 5,138 188 16,405 —10,504 
GAG chen Re ea ee 20, 434 6, 769 414 27,617 —18,776 
OAT aie tke het) peters eee. mean 23,467 5,003 589 29,059 || —18,258 
194 Se teeth ding ee es nee 24,788 4,946 512 30, 246 —21,424 


OO O3O ee eS 


1 Figures do not include U.S.A. citizens who have entered Canada on permits and have applied for 


permission to remain in the country. Total U.S.A. immigrants arriving in Canada given in Table 2, 


p. 186, include this class. 2 Estimated. 
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CHAPTER VI.—VITAL STATISTICS* 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. . 


Section 1.—Historical Sketch of the Collection. of 
Vital Statistics in Canada 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered broadly 
at pp. 185-188 in the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. . 

A review is given below of the collection of vital statistics in Newfoundland 
prior to union with Canada which is presented as a background for the statistics 
appearing separately in Section 9 of this Chapter. 


Classification of Vital Statistics.—Until recently, vital statistics in Canada 
were all classified by place of occurrence. In 1944, however, the classification of 
births and deaths by residence was begun, births being classified by the residence of 
the mother. A number of special tabulations by residence have been made for a few 
years prior to 1944: in Tables 1 to 4 and in Tables 9, 10, 11, 21 and 22 the figures 
are shown for the five-year average 1941-45. Marriages are classified by place of 
occurrence and in this case comparable averages can be carried back to 1926. 


Vital Statistics of Newfoundland Prior to Union.—The collection of 
vital statistics in Newfoundland has been a history of struggle against continual 
difficulties. The scattered distribution of isolated settlements along the coastline, 
where in many places there is not even to-day any regular system of communication 
or transportation, results each year in long delays in the collection of data. Economic 
and geographic factors have prevented any effective growth of municipal or local 
government organization compelling all reporting activity to be organized and 
administered directly from St. John’s City. In recent years, however, doctors 
have been located at strategic points throughout the Island, but many births and 
illnesses are still unattended by the medical profession. The small population 
and low per capita income has resulted in an individual approach being made to 
‘most problems. Except for the birth and marriage data statistical information 
was required, principally, for the issue of passports. The incompleteness of existing 
vital statistics is also a result of the disastrous fire of 1892 which practically destroyed 
the city of St. John’s with registrar and church records. f 


* Revised in the Health and Welfare Division, Vital Statistics Section, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


__1 The building up of vital statistic material in 1949 assumed a role of greatly increased importance 
with the coming into force in the Province of Newfoundland of Family Allowances and the joint Federal- 
Provincial Old Age Pension Act—both measures have added enormously to the duties of the office of the 

gistrar General of the Province. 
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Authority for the collection and analysis of vital statistics in Newfoundland | 
is contained in ‘“‘An Act to provide for Registration, Births, Marriages, and Deaths’’, 
passed in 1890, which now forms Chapter 19 of the Consolidated Statutes of New- 
foundland (third series). The Act remained in abeyance until May 1, 1891, when 
it came into force. Prior to this Act, the law of England was applicable to the 
reporting of vital statistics. 

The Act requires that all births, marriages and deaths in Newfoundland be 
registered in a public register to be kept in St. John’s City and provides for the 
appointment of a Registrar General. Every clergyman or other person baptizing, 
celebrating marriage or performing funeral services is made a “Registering Officer” — 
and is required to keep a register of the names and dates of birth of all persons 
baptized, and of all marriages and deaths at which he officiates. This information 
is to be reported quarterly (monthly in St. John’s) to the Registrar General. 

In the case of death the same provisions apply to the medical attendant or _ 
undertaker and failing these to the next of kin. In St. John’s a death certificate, 
a copy of which is sent to the Registrar General, is required before a body can be 
accepted for burial but it has not always been possible to carry out this procedure 
in all parts of Newfoundland. 


Section 2.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Tables 1 to 5 give a summary of the vital statistics of Canada and the provinces 
for the years 1941 to 1947. 

In comparing the birth, death and marriage rates of the provinces, it is useful 
to bear in mind that part of the differences observed may be due to differences in 
the sex and age distribution of their populations. Similarly, changes in these rates 
may be due partly to changes in this distribution. These remarks also apply to 
international comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates. Over the past 15 
years, the death rate in British Columbia has been rising, while in Ontario it has 
been more or less stable, with the result that, though 15 years ago the death rate 
in Ontario was considerably higher than in British Columbia, at present their rates 
are about equal. This does not mean, however, that the mortality rates at each 
age have risen in British Columbia. On the contrary, they have been falling. 
The death rate for the population as a whole has been rising because the increasing 
proportion of population in the higher age groups has more than outweighed the 
fall in the mortality rates at each age. 


1.—Live Births and Birth Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1944-47, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Canada1 
LIVE BIRTHS } 


Av. 1941-45....| 2,187 | 15,082 ] 12,961 } 98,153 77,506 | 15,782 | 18,492 | 18,908 | 17,685) 276,756 
Ee oe ou ams ce 2,286 | 15,598 | 13,467 | 102,262 | 78,090 | 16,008 | 18,138 19,372 | 18,999 | 284, 220 
Le ler ece dibs 2,258 | 15,527 | 13,693 | 104,283 | 78,974 | 16,253 | 18,926 | 19.939 18,877 || 288,730 
LD40 56 Sieccs, Bo as 2,793 | 17,914 | 16,274 | 111,285 | 97,446 | 18,794 | 21,433 | 22.184 22,609 || 330,732 
Doar act erase es 2,992 | 19,265 | 17,771 | 115,553 | 108,853 | 20,409 | 23,334 24,631 | 26,286 || 359,094 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
Av. 1941-45....] 23-8 25:1 28-0 28-5 19-8 21-6 21-6 23-6 19-8 23-5 
LOSS ca wind sre Hide 25-1 25:5 29-1 29-2 19-7 21-9 21-4 23:7 20-4 23-8 
1046. 1.2%, mak» 24-5 25-0 29-3 29-3 19-7 22-1 22-4 24-1 19-9 23°9 
1986 3c sates atk 29-7 29-3 33-9 30-7 23-8 25-9 25-7 27-6 22-5 26-9 
ORT ois oh aueand 31-8 31-0 36-2 31-1 26-0 27-5 27-7 30-0 25-2 28-6 


’ Exclusive of the Territories. 
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2—Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1944-47, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


eo OOOooaQ$“=@NyaeeeooulTl ewom—s:—_—_—_—_ oom 


Year PE | N.S. N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | 134(6r, | Canada! 
DEATHS 
Wk Ne Be ES ia EE 2 = ee ee eS 
Av. 1941-45.... 967 6,313 5,009 | 34,312 | 39,715 |} 6,601 6,504 6,346 | 9,330 115,097 
ae 926 §, 229 5,131 | 34,813 | 39,781 6,701 6, 454 6,320 9,697 116,052 
Oe 888 5,625 4,865 | 33,348 | 39,499 6,550 6,429 6, 454 9,756 113,414 
ES Be ene 874 6, 046 4,866 | 33,690 | 39,758 6,537 | 6,422 6,601 | 10,137 114,931 


LY ea 1,020 | 6,009 | 4,832 | 33,708 | 41,619 | 6,771 | 6,610 | 6,548 | 10,613 | 117,726 
ie ie ee ee 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Av. 1941-45....] 10-5 10-5 10-8 10-0 10-2 9-0 7-6 7:9 10-4 9-8 
BUA ce eee oes 10-2 10-2 11-1 9-9 10-0 9-2 7-6 77 10-4 9e7, 
BBO ears «2 <lele's SY 9-1 10-4 9-4 9-9 8-9 7:6 7:8 10-3 9-4 
MEG abies. + + ainie’s 9-3 9-9 10-1 9-3 9-7 9-0 7 8-2 10-1 9-4 
UO I er 10-9 9-7 9-8 9-1 ey) 9-1 7-9 8-0 10-2 9-4 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


3.—Infant Mortality! and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1944-47, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


nn Tn ni 
eer PEL | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada? 
INFANT DEATHS 


Ay. 1941-45.... 114 870 956 | 6,705 | 3,265 807 862 829 686 |} 15,094 
OEM See ee 102 838 | 1,035 | 6,918 | 3,346 786 858 889 767 || 15,539 
OG een 102 823 966 | 6,464 | 3,209 781 824 862 792 || 14,823 
IUCr 97 822 | 1,066 | 6,110} 3,658 885 | 1,004 945 852 || 15,434 


LC SIR 135 840 | 1,041 | 6,583 | 3,914 931 | 1,018 915 959 || 16,336 
ee ee ees et 8 eee 9b ee Bh ee 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 


Av. 1941-45.... 52 58 74 68 42 51 47 44 39 55 

LEC Ys eee 45 54 77 68 43 49 47 46 40 55 

SASS Sees 45 53 wil 62 41 48 44 43 42 51 

MOAGE SEs: i 35 46 66 55 37 47 47 43 38 47 

UE ere 45 44 59 LY 36 46 44 37 36 45 
1 Under one year of age. 2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


4.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1944-47, 
with Averages, 1941-45 


Ne —————— 
Year PELL, | N.S. N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 
Tits EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS 


Av. 1941-45....| 1,220] 8,769 | 7,952 | 63,841 | 37,791 | 9,181 | 11,988 | 12,562 8,355 || 161,659 
LES Eee See 1,360 | 9,369 | 8,336-] 67,449 | 38,309 | 9,307 | 11,684 | 13,052 9,302 || 168,168 
EGS ae 1,370 | 9,902 | 8,828 | 70,935 | 39,475 | 9,703 | 12,497 | 13,485 | 9, 121 |} 175,316 
RRR ey shit e:3s 1,919 | 11,868 | 11,408 | 77,595 | 57,688 | 12,257 | 15,011 | 15,588 12,472 |} 215,801 


Ae HA co. 395% wi 9: 1,972 | 13,256 | 12,939 | 81,845 | 67,234 | 13,638 | 16,724 | 18,088 15,673 || 241,369 
RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Av. 1941-45....} 13-3 14-6 17-2 18-5 9-6 12-6 14-0 15-7 9-4 13-7 
LOSE t a teyd 8G 14-9 15-3 18-0 19-3 9-7 12-7 13-8 16-0 10-0 14-1 
PAD Oat ae e3657> 14-8 15-9 18-9 19-9 9-8 13-2 14-8 16-3 9-6 14-5 
LDS Gite. cee \ptes 20-4 19-4 23-8 21-4 14-1 16-9 18-0 19-4 12-4 17-5 
IE YE, a es 20-9 21-3 26-4 22-0 16-1 18-4 19-8 22-0 15-0 19-2 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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5.— Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Provinces, 1944-47, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1926-45 


Nors.—Classified by place of occurrence. 


—V6Uux—eqRqoq—Ke—]j}e>0>06————S—SSSSSSsSsSsS 


Year PEt Nese N.B Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada! 
MARRIAGES 

Av. 1926-30... 73 3,224 2,970 | 18,731 | 25,449 4,951 6,036 5,265 4,786 71, 886 
Av. 1931-35. ... 496 3,522 2,737 | 17,089 | 24,260 5,015 5, 680 5,530 4,267 68, 594 
Av. 1936-40... 628 4,796 SpSOLMNE27 E15 895719 6,931 6,599 7,192 7,053 96, 824 
Ay. 1941-45. ... 686 6, 302 4,433 | 33,126 | 38,042 7,295 6,541 7,977 9,535 113, 936 
104A ee ae tee 646 | 5,942 | 3,813] 31,922 | 31,227 6,294 | 5,919 7,299 8, 434 101, 496 
TOAD cents teen gee 680 5,992 4,491 | 33,211 | 34,137 6,579 6,369 7,310 9, 262 108, 031 
| ei RAS 837 6, 549 5,866 | 36,650 | 46,073 8,594 8,279 9,478 | 11,762 134, 088 
1947 See 676 | 5,861 |) 5,189 | 35,494 | 44,056 | 7,712 7,674 8,797 | 11,852 127,311 


RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Av. 1926-30... 5:4 6-3 7-4 6-9 7°8 7:5 7-0 8-0 7-5 7:3 
Av. 1931-35... 5:5 6-7 6-5 5:8 6-9 7-1 6-1 7-4 6-0 6+5 
Av. 1936-40... 6-6 8-6 8-6 8-5 8:9 9-6 7-2 9-2 9-1 8-7 
Av. 1941-45... 7-5 10-5 9-6 9-6 9-7 10-0 7:6 10-0 10:7 9-7 
Ue ae ae 7-1 9-7 8-3 9-1 7-9 8-6 7:0 8-9 9-0 8-5 
LOdD eae eee 7-4 9-6 9-6 9-3 8-5 8-9 7:5 8-8 9-8 8-9 
1046. Piha. s sto tee 8-9 10-7 12-2 10-1 11-2 11-8 9-9 11-8 11-7 10-9 
LOR iteiie. ciao Oee 7-2 9-4 10-6 9-6 10-5 10-4 9-1 10-7 11-4 10-1 


ee eee a ee 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. 

Canadian Life Tables.—Life tables have been calculated on the basis of 

the population of 1941 and the deaths of 1940-42. These are the second official life 

tables for Canada to be published, the first having been calculated on the basis of 


the deaths of 1930-32 and the population of 1931. The life table for 1941 is given 
in abbreviated form in Table 6. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival 
of the population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number 
(100,000) of births of each sex is assumed. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are 
reduced in number by death. For example, during the period 1940-42, of 100,000 
males born, 6,250 died in their first year, so that 93,750 survived to one year of age; 
676 died in their second year, so that 93,074 survived to two years of age; and so on. 
At 100 years of age, only 50 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The 
probability of death at each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and 
the population at each age. Finally, the expectation of life is the average number 
of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality rates in the given years 
remained constant. 
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¢.—Canadian Life Tables, 1941, based on Population, 1941, and Deaths, 1940-42 


_ Males Females 
Number Number 
fos Number | Dying Proba- | Expec- || Number | _ Dying Proba- Expec- 
8 Living | Between | bility of | tation Living | Between | bility of | tation 
at Each Age} Dying at of at Each Age | Dying at of 
Each Age} and the | Each Age Life Each Age] andthe | Each Age Life 
Next Next 
Under 1 year...... 100, 000 -06250 62-95 || 100,000 04931 66-29 
6, 250 4,931 
ME CAT He icc ssove sos 93, 750 a 00721 66-14 95,069 -00634 68-73 
603 
REALS IRE Beco 93, 074 oad -00398 65-62 94,466 -00326 68-16 
308 
2 OY eee 92,704 -00294 64-88 94,158 -00262 67-38 
273 : 247 
ch Mt ae 92,431 -00234 64-07 93,911 -00194 66-56 
. 216 182 
OS Ss een an 92,215 -00198 63°22 93,729 -00157 65-69 
729 ple 
LS are oe 91,486 -00122 58-70 93, 152 -00090 61-08 
585 449 
LS) SS 90,901 -00163 54-06 92, 703 -00122 56-36 
887 673 
ME see ies wa + 90,014 00241 49-51 92,030 -00180 51-76 
; 1,147 923 
ea 88, 867 00257 45-18 91,107 -00231 47-26 
1,126 P12 
Ll hae ae 87,741 -00260 40-73 89,995 -00260 42-81 
1,208 ieeo 
AME Scales gear 86, 533 -00317 36-26 88, 760 -00314 38-37 
1,541 1,518 
BUMS. bier nges) « 84,992 -00428 31-87 87, 242 -00386 33-99 
2,067 1,849 
Cy Canes oe 82,925 00598 27-60 85,393 00504 29-67 
2, 874 2,434 
Sh Clea e an 80,051 00895 23-49 82,959 -00701 25-46 
4,169 3,353 
SS oer 75, 882 -01346 19-64 79, 606 -01042 21-42 
5, 867 4,776 
i.) 2S Se ae ae 70,015 -02029 16-06 74, 830 -01528 17-62 
8,072 6,619 
CS. - ee ee 61,943 -03090 12-81 68, 211 02426 14-08 
10, 649 9,500 
[) i aes oo 51, 294 04759 9-94 58,711 03812 10-98 
Bia 13) 12,539 
UE AS ee marae 38,121 07547 7°48 46,172 06358 8-19 
14, 486 15,448 
ROME aces ar.ccc ‘sie 23, 635 -11738 5-54 30, 724 - 10196 6-03 
12, 452 14, 746 
alt - ar 11,183 -17404 4-05 15,978 -15776 4-35 
7,587 10,302 
Cb See eae a rs 3,596 25042 2-93 5, 676 23391 3-13 
2,944 4,506 
RS Te eee 652 -35167 2-09 1,170 : 32852 2-26 
602 1,056 
tm hs, 8), 50 -48197 1-46 114 -44010 1-64 
50 114 { 


Mortality rates for males are higher at all ages than for females, particularly 
in infancy. Infant mortality in 1940-42 was 62 per 1,000 live births for males 
compared to 49 per 1,000 for females. Because infant mortality is still so high, 
the expectation of life at birth is less for both sexes than at age 1. Males who have 
survived their first year have an expectation of life of 66 years and females of 69 
years. The expectation of life of a boy at age 15 is 54 years, and of a girl 56 years. 
At age 25, it is 45 years for men and 47 for women. At age 70, when people become 
eligible for old age pensions, it is 10 years for men and 11 years for women. In 

1930-32 mortality rates for females from 25 to 40 years of age were higher than those 
for males. In 1940-42, however, because of the reduction in maternal mortality, 
this was not so. 
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Section 3.—Births 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the birth rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those in other countries is shown in Table 7. 


7.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population of various Countries of the World compared 
with Canada and the Provinces, for recent years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


: Birth Birth 
Country or Province Year Bato Country Year Rats 
Palestine (excluding Bedouins)..... 1946 44-4. 1 United States: i.csac len eel. b 1947 25-8 
OP SAl Vadorvrees cab oles Ee 1947 40°2:, ih teeland stacks tsa One eee 1944 25-4 
(OViON. cea emae soe Rey hte eed 1947 BO-d . Jiuntistralig tc > e cacer Bee tet ee ee 1947 24-1 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 1946 B00. g WEDUISArIS: Wo Goneatle  eee 1947 24-0 
Pande yak een oe ete te 1947 34-7 Norther Irelands 2 eee 1947 23-3 
Chile. CO RET hE 1947 So ° Ss areland. 4 ea ee Ped eae 1947 23-1 
Canada ys ote ec ee 1947 Roe OPIN OP WAY verse orate Rete meee 1946 22-6 
ING wals Guns ici meen ene 1947 OGL ||| ARGON OANA. oe ey oo oA A ty abyniy coe 1947 22-4 
Prince Edward Island........... 1947 31-8 TDOOTOATIC Sethe ae Mee te 1947 22-1 
Quebec d-trere Loe ei yk 1947 SEM SCONE rd vil ccs Ae eee 1947 22-0 
Nova Scotia. 55) eee tea 1947 ACK | aS 5 ene Ne oie SE AS a A 1947 21-9 
eel exo a separ ric et aE GR Ha 1947 30-0 SDaOTs Aa eu et ae oe oe 1947 21-3 
MAGKATCHOWAT: .505 ok Ses, 1947 Lt PANG. se tes tee ogee ee 1947 21-0 
ManILOD ie toe kk Peeks ee 1947 27-5 || England and Wales.............. 1947 20-6 
Ontario tf 4S we hae ne 1947 26:0" lleSwitzerland' | wiscs. toe ee 1947 19-3 


In Canada, in 1921, the birth rate was 29-4 per 1,000. Since a rate of 35 per 
1,000 is very high for countries of modern western civilization, the Canadian birth 
rate had probably not fallen far or for long before then. It fell continuously until 
1937, when it was 20-0 per 1,000 but since then, owing to economic recovery 
and the War, it rose to 21-5 in 1940, to 24-0 in 1943 and to 28-6 in 1947. The birth 
rate in the provinces followed the same general trend, though in the Maritimes 
the fall stopped before 1930. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected, they have 
shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this 
excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical 
fact that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of 
complete registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada 
in 1941-47 varied between 1,067 and 1,051. 


Hospitalization and medical attendance at birth have increased in Canada. 
In 1926-30, only 22 p.c. of live births occurred in hospitals, while in 1940-42 the 
proportion was 49-5 and in 1947, 71 p.c. The provinees still differ greatly in this 
respect. In 1947 the proportions of births that occurred in hospitals were: Quebec 
39 p.c., New Brunswick 59 p.c., Prince Edward Island 72 p.c., Nova Scotia 79 p.c., 
Ontario 87 p.c., Manitoba 88 p.c., Saskatchewan 90 p.c., Alberta 94 p.c., and 
British Columbia 96 p.c. 
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8.—Live Births by Sex, Birth Rates, and Ratio of Males to Females, 
: by Provinces, 1945-47 
Rate Males Females 
Total per |— Males 
Province and Year Live 1,000 P.C PEC to 1,000 
Births | Popu- | Number of Number of Females 
lation Total Total 
Prince Edward Island ........ 1945 2,258 | 24-5 1,167 | 51-7 1,091 | 48-3 1,070 
1946 2,793 29-7 1,444 51-7 1,349 48-3 1,070 
1947 2,992 | 31-8 1,532 | 51-2 1,460 | 48-8 1,049 
VEU SCO VIR, 6 ccc.c 0s oo a viiesees 1945 15ND Tale 22020 8,086 | 52-1 7,441 | 47-9 1,087 
1946 17,914 29:3 9,133 51-0 8,781 49-0 1,040 
1947 19, 265 31-0 9,771 50-7 9,494 49-3 1,029 
New Brunswick............... 1945 13,693 | 29-3 6,999 | 51-1 6,694 | 48-9 1,046 
j 1946 16,274 33-9 8,293 61-0 7,981 49-0 1,039 
1947 17,771 | 36-2 9,184} 51-4 8,637 | 48-6 1,058 
SE cae ys Aina.» cine 0 o's 1945 | 104,283 ] 29-3 53,582 | 51-4 50,701 | 48-6 1,057 
1946 | 111,285 | 30-7 57,280 | 51-5 54,005 | 48-5 1,061 
TOS Tay PLL ON Oa nO Le L 59,393 | 51-4 56,160 | 48-6 1,058 
NERD a ae ae ea 1945 78,974 | 19-7 40,817 | 51-7 $8,157 | 48-3 1,070 
1946 97,446 | 23-8 50,385 | 51-7 47,061 | 48-3 1,071 
1947 | 108,853 | 26-0 55,716 | 51-2 53,137 | 48-8 1,049 
METAR OS ears ceiere since erwce-o 09s 1945 16,253 | 22-1 8,425 | 51-8 7,828 | 48-2 1,076 
‘ j 1946 18,794 25-9 9,645 51:3 9,149 48-7 1,054 
1947 20,409 } 27-5 10,374 | 50-8 10,035 | 49-2 1,034 
Baskatchewan. (20... . cee. eee 1945 18,926 | 22-4 9,794} 51-7 9,132 | 48-3 1,072 
1946 21, 433 25-7 10,974 51-2 10, 459 48-8 1,049 
1947 23 , 334 paper 11,968 51-3 11,366 48-7 1,053 
ONS 3) Daa ire 1945 19,939 24-1 10,315 51-7 9,624 48-3 1,072 
1946 22,184 27-6 L302 50-9 10, 882 49-1 1,039 
1947 24,631 30-0 12,680 51-5 11,951 48-5 1,061 
Ppribish Columbia........3.... 1945 18,877 | 19-9 9,727 |- 51-5 9,150 | 48-5 1,063 
1946 22,609 22°5 11,489 50-8 11,120 49-2 1,033 
1947 26,286 PAOr 13,405 51-0 12,881 49-0 1,041 
Canada (Exclusive of the 

MIGTEILOFICS) 4c, ccm lise oetes « 1945 | 288,730 | 23-9 148,912 | 51-6 139,818 | 48-4 1,065 
1946 330,732 26-9 169,945 51-4 160.783 48-6 1,057 
1947 359,094 28-6 183,973 51-2 175,121 48-8 1,051 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 9 shows the number of live births in the 
The figures 
are by the residence of the mother, and show the number of births, wherever 
occurring, to residents of each centre. 


urban centres of Canada with 10,000 population or over in 1941. 


§.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47, 


with Averages, 1941-45 


Province and Urban Centre 
Prince Edward Island— 


POEUIOUECEOWIc. ousie css oe es cecetiase s 


Nova Scotia— 


ae ERY, AOS Oy ee ee re ee 


New Brunswick— 
RPE OUMALICHON teins. k's is pis ciclslercce 02 
Moncton 


Se ee ee 


1 Includes Devon. 


34311—143 


Census 


: Average 
Population, % 
No. No. 
14, 821 385 
10, 847 405 
25,147 729 
70,488 2,027 
28,305 930 
10,272 292 
10,062 228 
22,763 644 
51,741 1,364 


1944 


No. 
407 


430 
718 
2,094 
953 
303 


237 
721 
1,44 


1945 


No. 
395 


430 
718 
2,044 
940 
274 


287! 
667 
1,322 


1946 


No. 
479 


476 
863 


1, 682 


1947 


4821 
876 
1, 734 
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§.—Live Births in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47, 
with Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


Census Live Births 


_ Province and Urban Centre Population, || Average, 
~ 1941 1941-45 1944 1945 1946 1947 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine.,............... 11,961 Rif 363 388 449 445 
Globicreyi iach ys MORE eee ag ee ne 16,040 890 1,091 904 | 936 988 
JVTUMINONd yAllc se. =e ae eee ee 10, 555 370 403 385 448 485 
Granby seen Senet eee eee 14,197 464 451 515 606 700 
Js 1 RRs eee lacy Ciaet aati Vee tema, Me Sod b, Fae 32,947 1,174 1,209 1,229 1,383 1,454 
JONettC Esane choc ee 12,749 407 411 406 438 415 
MONCUICRO s rctgete pe eer 13, 769 862 968 861 729 740 
IGACHINGH >. 5 tte vaes Bette Ae ee ee 20,051 501 504 534 609 669 
NSGVAS se tee se aoe eee a ee ae ee 11,991 328 350 339 386 374 
Montreal: Mis se hw ne maton: 903 , 007 21,356 22.225 22 Go 24,099 24,646 
atrorainiee sy.) Src oy tee 30, 751 331 353 316 404 433 
QuebGC ae tas gone ee) eee 150, 757 4,315 — 4,605 4,402 4,457 4,490 
GEL VaGiithoG.c ety ck eene 17,798 419 459 417 487 560 
SS ba Caria ee caeae eh ieee < By hie 13, 646 415 446 457 413 480 
DS WieLOM Cavat e een ot oe oe tee 11,329 429 458 454 530 586 
mhawinigan elise oa ee 20,325 850 896 957 867 909 
Sherbrooke wrens Sse eee 35,965 1,141 1,166 1,256 1,309 1,478 
Sorsleceere ee yA RE ANE Seer ee 12,251 480 572 550 454 525 
fhetiord Minesssaeiit ox tare eee 12,716 417 423 409 437 498 
sthree: Rivers... peern eat eee 42,007 1,235 1,199 1,199 1,255 1, 235 
Walley fieldtee.. oA teeth. ee eee 17,052 665 703 631 660 660 
Werdlintire one she he ee 67,349 1,520 1,579 1,588 1, 826 1,775 
Westmounte otis ae eee 26,047 251 305 275 345 297 
Ontario— 
Bellewailles ee wa SNe PERL Rn ge 15,710 383 369 391 469 519 
IBTantlony.a.0.04 eee Bee Se 31,948 765 OG 797 1,016 1,083 
iSrockswillés vo. tae tare. dc eee 11,342 260 271 276 297 364 
Chatharms pce te eae ae 17,369 412 362 413 472 554 
Cormvyall: feces eee 145117 506 526 516 761 698 
Hones tubules Acti eae) ike gt wae 137, 158 183 188 143 209 
ont eWalliaanneecst saree se eee 30, 585 648 653 668 872 986 
Sauk Saree th akin be Re 15,346 312 342 299 460 457 
Guelphte. A ade he Pt Pals 469 466 456 580 693 
Hamilton sat rer a ert eee 166,337 3,462 3,676 3,489 4,623 4,694 
Kingston eee Pee ek ee 30,126 844 875 842 1,081 1,041 
Kricheneree es tee nan. be meee 35, 657 711 659 743 936 1,051 
London esos Pe 2 by uc 78, 264 1,689 veo WWE: 2,266 2,425 
INVegarapitall sae ig. ene 20,589 540 53 DA, 654 _ 786 
INOEGLN sae pete ns een Ee, 15,599 362 385 383 455 509 
OSNS. Watt acere ee et tk, Mee dees. 26, 813 584 579 593 675 737 
Optima oe eee ee. me on eee 154, 951 35000 3,492 3, 609 4,518 4,532 
OweniSounc eee teen ote meme ne 14,002 315 324 282 402 476 
Rembrokene i phot baw ee tesa 11,159 299 303 302 374 358 
eter bOrouchin eee make a ee 25,350 680 682 759 970 1,092 
RortvArthur.... knit. cee ere Aa & 24,426 558 538 560 691 831 
StrlCatnarincsste sa aiken eee | 30,275 734 790 757 895 1,004 
Ste uhomagmen are. wes Setbai ees eo! P7S32 382 » 382 368 433 444 
SATIN Aen eee ee eee 18, 734 447 465 509 605 701 
SEVIER Roney Ueherep uel Mem oe ee 2 ii 25, 794 125 726 744 828 919 
Ura blorgies: pee se ge te: NOt a 17,038 288 314 - 265 399 445 
Sudburyereee soe | oF SO Sees 82, 203 1,324 1, 282 t23 1, 230 _ 1,408 
PTT eto Am eye etre See 28,790 833 683 751 851 953 
ER OVO Ovmemtts aed ihn sst ic od cre es patent ce 667,457 11, 163 11,336 11,360 15,448 15,261 
Wiel ancl art Wines a. vatceeas) ee eee 12,500 307 369 323 375 412 
Windsormee ta sat lc ek ee 105,311 2,383 2,426 2,248 2,907 3,027 
Woodstocloyyetttes tein teen denials 12,461 267 236 265 342 349 
Manitoba— i 
‘Branconteeee eer et kontas dee eee 17,383 356 389 355 395 438 
Stalboniface yee. a ..ceie. kee IS 1bF 425 471 448 603 687 
Wii per ame eeu ner ee Col one 221,960 4,087 4,165 4,276 0,291 5, 637 
Saskatchewan— 
Moasenaiwa eres, He ean 20, 753 462 470 454 591 678 
Prince Allbertis ted eck .sks. cus. 12,508 340 365 368 437 536 
Recina ee... cerns. ain ae at aie: Stee. 58, 245 V1 ies 15155 1,205 1,572 1, 823 
SALOON. exw ea eee ee re 43,027 843 899 907 1251 1,481 
Alberta— 
Cal Parys )raae ek. Oe ee ee 88,904 2,058 2,190 2,231 2,559 3,069 
Wdmontons 4 eee ee 93,817 2379 2,565 2,793 3,431 3,999 
Liethbridvo 23.) bt eae, 14,612 372 409 42] 483 588 
MedtemeEiati 2 5b seater ae pee 10,571 287 332 300 356 378 
British Columbia— 
New, Westminster.a.: acceso. eee 21,967 493 504 504 564 612 
MAnCOUVeD se tee Ses ee Oe eee 275,353 5,397 5, 827 6,711 6,979 7,811 
VIGOR... cre eee ee eee 44,068 ero 1,383 1,130 1.211 i EB 


Oe eee eee 


ee ee ee ee Te oe oe 


— ee 
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Illegitimacy.—Less than 5 p.c. of live births in Canada are illegitimate. This 
percentage is comparatively low. ‘The percentage in the five-year period 1926-30 
was 3:01 and in 1941-45 it was 4-17. The apparent increase is partly due to the 
more complete registration of illegitimate births, bgought about by the co-operation 
of provincial registration officials and social welfare agencies and by their more 
sensible and sympathetic treatment of illegitimacy. 


10.—Illegitimate Live Births, and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Provinces, 
1944-47, with Averages, 1941-45 


Item PEt N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. Man. | Sask.| ect B.C. lcanadat 
ILLEGITIMATE LIVE BIRTHS 
No. | No. ] No. No. No. No. | No. | No. |. No. No. 
NES rr 115 | 1,067} 619 | 3,001 |: 3,712 | 595 | 697} 849} 8791) 11,534 
ee hm. 101 | 1,165} 698 3,098 3,764 653 703 849 1,048 12,079 
| So: Aa ee ee 13831228 | 76! 3,058 4,075 677 829 | 1,050 | 1,121 12, 937 
NS Cog er RE 149 | 1,288| 773 3,031 4,165 750 959 | 1,218 | 1,262 ]) 18,595 
OC ee. ee, 149 | 1,325 | 767 3,183 4, 748 744 961 | 1,159 | 1,502 || 14,538 
PERCENTAGES TO TOTAL LIVE BIRTHS 
TES BS Ge 5:3 7-1 4-8 3-1 4-§ 3°8 3-8 4-5 5-0 4-17 
1944... a Oe eer eno 4-4 7-5 5-2 3-0 4-8 4-1 3-9 4-4 5:5 4-25 
SURE A Ptlama tack ee os: 6-1 7-9 5-6 2°9 5-2 4.2 4-4 5-3 5-9 4-48 
UND, Se Og Eo ae ee 5°3 7-2 4-7 2-7 4-3 4-0 4-5 5:5 5:6 4-11 
REE Co ocarcs ic.g Fo butie lense 9 5-0 6-9 4-3 2-8 4-4 3-6 4-1 4-7 5-7 4-05 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Stillbirths.—Table 11 shows the number of stillbirths in Canada and the 
provinces, together with the rates per 1,000 live births. The rate of stillbirths has 
been falling since 1926, though not equally in all provinces. The rate of illegitimate 
stillbirths per 1,000 illegitimate live births is considerably higher than the rate 
of legitimate stillbirths, and consequently higher than the over-all rate. 


11.—Stillbirths, and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1944-47 
with Averages, 1941-45 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers 
Item ——— —--— 
Per 
P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. Canada|} No. | of 
Total 
TOTALS, STILLBIRTHS 
iy, 1941-45........... 50 385 291 | 2,797 | 1,982} 344 349 329 398 6, 835 355 5-20 
“iL eae 42 405 283 | 2,814} 1,866] 315 344 835 301 6, 705 369 5-50 
MOG aso) mule ale 40 327 267 | 2,880} 1,844 | 327 334 312 BBY 6, 668 336 5-04 
Ba oc ease 63 378 821 | 2,927} 2,016} 360 872 363 321 7,121 353 4-96 
eS Sn 58 401 344 | 3,029 | 2,176| 336 362 415 340 7,461 338 4-53 
Per 1,000 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS Illegitimate 
Live Births 
P97 1941-45... od. oe 23-0 | 25-5 |] 22-4 |] 28-5 | 25-6 |] 21-8 |] 18-9 ] 17-4] 17-4 24-7 30-8 
ie ee ea eae 18-4 | 26-0 | 21-0 | 27-5 | 23-9 | 19-7 | 19-0 | 17-3 | 15-8 23-6 30°5 
11 pei ee ee hive 19s | 27-2 6e)283!h.20sde lke 6: be lb-<6ol 17-9 23-1 26-C 
Ie ee 22-6 | 21-1] 19-7 | 26-3 | 20-7 | 19-2 | 17-4 | 16-4 | 14-2 21-5 26-0 
; U2 0(2 | Te ee ata 19-4 | 20-8 | 19-4 | 26-2 | 20-0 | 16-5 | 15-5 | 16-8 | 12-9 20-8 20%2 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 85 in Canada results 
in the birth of more than one child. In the period 1926-47 there have been 65,511 
such confinements, of which 64,909 were twins and 595 were triplets. There have 
been six sets of quadruplets. Thg Dionne quintuplets were born in 1934. 


The proportion of stillbirths is higher among multiple than among single 
births. It is about twice as high for twins and between three and five times as high 
for triplets. 


12.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1945-47 


Confinements and Births 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 
Confinements— 
pupil eames fe «os, ons Sit « «Due hn ee 288,734 | 330.405 | 358,385 98-9 98-9 - 98-9 
DUCTS SRE CORRES i Ak tenis eh ak Hs 3, 283 3, 664 4,031 1-1 1-1 1-1 
PREI plone Steers bane... Bey, ke Hee 30 40 - - -- 
Quadscuplet-awiy dee. SO eee D _- - -- 
Totals, Confinements..... 292,049 | 334,109 | 362,452 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Births— 
Single— 
Ravee? Gases Ome dee ee 282,330 | 323,586 | 351,281 97-8 97-9 98-0 
Stillborn BP An erete adic ee Ee 6,404 6,819 7,104 2-2 2-1 2-0 
win— 
LN eee eae A oe BT 6,310 7,034 Hg hV: 96-1 96-0 95-7 
Stalborn 3... te Auk. eae ee ae 256 294 350 3-9 4-0 4-3 
Triplet— 
NCAR Si aa ee Mesinats SR tay) OF tes 83 112 101 92-2 93-3 93-5 
Stillborn tre 6 oe, rr er er if 8 7 7°8 6-7 6-5 
Quadruplet— 
Uv ie  Cameer a's ORC Mate epi hota 7 —_ _ 87-5 
Stillboen, ai 8.ches cetdecd ae 1 — a 12-5 ¥ 
Totals, Births............. 295,398 | 337,853 | 366,555 100-0 100-0 100-0 
AV Aer tee ees ee 288,730 | 330,732 | 359,094 97-7 97-9 98-0 
SUD OT Week od actetndy 3 ..c2 beens te 6, 668 (AIGA 7,461 2-3 2-1 2-0 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age distribution of the population is an 
important factor in determining birth, death and marriage rates. Since more 
than 95 p.c. of children are born to women between the ages of 15 and 50, differences 
in the proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause 
differences in the birth rates of different countries or regions, even though. the 
fertility of women at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are 
independent of the sex and age distribution of the population have, therefore, been | 
devised. The best known of these are age-specific fertility rates and reproduction 
rates. 


Further details on this subject may be found at pp. 153-154 of the 1947 edition — 
of the Year Book or from the report “Gross and Net Reproduction Rates, Canada 
and the Provinces’’, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Ages of Parents.—The numerical and percentage distribution of legitimate live 
births by the ages of the parents is given in Table 13, of illegitimate live births by 
the age of the mother in Table 14, and of stillbirths by the age of the mother in 
Table 15. The average ages of the parents are also given. 


In 1930-32 the average age of fathers was 33-7 years and of mothers 29-3 years. 
The average age of parents is now slightly lower. Besides the fertility rates at each 
age, two other factors help to determine the average age of parents having children; 
first, the average age of potential parents, that is, of the population between: the 
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ages of 15 and 50 and secondly, the proportions of first and second births to the total. 
The average age of men between 15 and 50 was 30-9 years in 1931 and 30-7 in 1941; 
the average age of women was 30-4 in 1931 and again 30-4 in 1941. The changes 
are thus very small. Other things being equal, a high proportion of first and second 
births will result in a lower average age of parents. In 1930-32 first and second 
births were 43 p.c. of the total births. In 1945-47 first and second births together 
were 58 p.c. of the total. These changes are very great and account for the lower 
average age of parents. 


A number of other facts are shown in Tables 13, 14 and 15. In the first place, 
the average age of fathers of legitimate children is about four years greater than the 
average age of mothers. Secondly, the average age of mothers of illegitimate 
children is about five years less than the average age of mothers of legitimate children; 
in 1930-32 the difference was six years. The fact that over two-thirds of illegitimate 
children are born to mothers under 25 years of age accounts for this difference. 
Thirdly, the average age of mothers of stillborn children is higher than that of live 
born. Table 15 shows that the rate of stillbirths per 1,000 live births increases 
with age of the mother. It is more than twice as high among mothers of 40-44 
years as it is among mothers of 20-24, and over three times as high among mothers 
of 45-49. 


13.—Legitimate Live Births, by Ages of Parents, 1945-47 


Age Group 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
FATHERS MOTHERS 
No. | p.c.'} No. | p.c.] No. | p.c- |} No. | p.c.] No. | p.c.] No. ] p.c 
Under 20 years....... ...| 2,020] 0-7} 2,278] 0-7] 2,215} Q-6i 13,361] 4-8) 15,535) 4-9] 18,343] 5-3 
AD) = ae eee ne 34,301] 12-4] 43,530) 13-7] 51,262] 14-9] 73,534) 26-7] 87,624) 27-6] 98,697) 28-7 
2S) = 7A i Rie errr 69,491] 25-21 85,111] 26-8] 97,858] 28-41] 80,613] 29-2] 95,400) 30-1)104, 810) 30-4 
AD Bie Seat ra neat 72,314| 26-2) 81,656} 25-8] 86,886] 25-2i 60,467) 21-9] 67,573) 21-3] 70,647] 20-5 
BOMEIED On se oc eee 51,866] 18-8] 56,308] 17-8} 57,935] 16-8] 35,074] 12-7) 37,660) 11-9] 38,664] 11-2 
Bea Aree Poe 27, 748| 10-1} 29,619] 9-3] 30,187] 8-8} 11,440} 4-2] 12,021] 3-8) 12.232) 3-6 
SIME E ss Socks ote SA 11,897] 4-3] 12,375) 3-9] 12,222] 3-5) 1,103) 0-4] 1,168] 0-4) 1,025) 0:3 
50 years or over......... 6,003} 2-2} 6,183) 1-9] 5,908} 1-7 20) -- G| -- 16} -- 
Totals, Stated Ages... .|275,640/100-0/317,010)100- 0/344, 473/100 - 0/275, 612/100 -0/316,990| 100-0)344, 434/100-0 
Ages not stated......... 153} -- 127| -- 83] -- 181} -- 147) -- 122| -- 
Totals, All Ages...... 275,'793(100- 0/317, 1371100. 0/344, 556(100- 0! 275,793|100- 0/317, 137(100- 0/344, 556/100-0 
Average Ages........... 32-9 32-5 32-1 28-8 28-6 28-3 


Age Group 1944 1945 1946 1947 
No p.c No p.c. No p.c No p.c 
Under 20 years............ 3,436 30-4 3,573 29-2 3, 892 30-1 4,179 30-1 
20 - 24 Ete MAP AG cao 4,461 39-5 4,896 40-0 5,218 40-3 5,273 38-0 
25 -— 29 1 A ea 1,925 17-0 2,105 17-2 Diets 16-5 2,441 17-6 
30 — 34 SSP oaS eas eee 871 7-7 968 7-9 958 7-4 1,179 8-5 
35 - 39 Ee aa ee 458 4-1 526 4-3 554 4-3 600 4-3 
40 - 44 te wits ea as 2 137 1-2 158 1-3 167 1:3 185 1-3 
45 - 49 COS id f > Seen 13 0-1 17 0-1 15 0-1 21 0-2 
DO y6ears Or Over... .....- 1 -- - = 5} -- — 
Totals, Stated Ages...... 11,302 | 100-0 12,243 | 100-0 12,937 | 100-0 13,878 | 100-0 
Ages not stated............ 777 -- 694 -- 658 -- 660 -- 
Totals, All Ages......... 12,079 | 100-0 12,937 | 100-0 13,595 | 100-0 14,538 | 100-0 


Average Ages of Mothers. . 23-9 24-0 23-9 24-1 
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15.—Stillbirths by Age of the Mother, together with Rates per 1,000 Live 
Births, 1944-47 


Stillbirths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Age Group 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
Now] pee No. | p.ey qo No. fp. No. | p.c 
Unideri20 tyears))..0c cee 306] 4-6] 332) 5-0) 404) 5-7] 404 5-4 18-1] 19-6) 20-8} 17-9 
20 — 24 = Cee baka’ 1,496; 22-5} 1,481) 21-6) 1,614} 22-8] 1,725) 23-3] 19-1] 18-2] 17-4] 16-6 
25 — 29 ithe, (eth. ae 1,631) 24-5} 1,609} 24-3] 1,833] 25-9] 1,920) 25-9] 19-8] 19-5] 18-8) 17-9 
30 — 34 SES Pethe 1,502} 22-6) 1,502) 22-7! 1,511] 21-3] 1,555] 21-0] 25-1) 24-41 22-0] 21-6 
35 -— 39 CORA Sony ae aed 1,127] 17-0] 1,182) 17-1) 1,105) 15-6] 1,205) 16-3] 33-4] 31-8} 28-9] 30-7 
40 - 44 Sei) kite ope 504 7:6] 547 8-3 541 7-6] - 549] 7-4) 44-9] 47-2] 44-4] 44.2 
45 — 49 gam cab as Ni: 77 1-2 74 1-1 76 1-1 54} 0-7], +76-8| 66-1] 64-2] 51-6 
50 years or over......... 3] -- Vy Sr 1} -- 1} -- -- -- -< -- 
Totals, Stated Ages....| 6,646) 100-0) 6,628] 100-0} 7,085] 100-0) 7,413) 100-0 
Ages not stated......... 59] -- 40} -- 36] -- 48} -- 
Totals, All Ages...... 6,705; 100-0) 6,668] 100-0) 7,121| 100-0) 7,461! 100-0) 23-6} 23-1) 21-5} 20-8 
Average Ages of Mothers 30-2 30:3 29-9 29-8 


Order of Birth.—Tables 16 and 17 show the order of birth of legitimate and 
illegitimate live-born children according to the age of the mother. In 1947 the 
proportion of first-born children was 33 p.c. of legitimate live births and 69 p.c. 
of illegitimate live births. 


16.— Order of Birth of Legitimate Live-Born Children in Canada’, by Age 
of Mother, 1947 


Age of Mother 


Order of pe ee 
3 : All Ages |} Under 45 Years] Age 
Birth of Child 15 | 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-30 | 40-44 | and | Not 
Years Over | Stated 
Istwchuld am 113; 533 15 | 14,578 | 51,945 | 30,675 | 11,760 3, 804 686 34 36 
74110 tee 85, 654 3 3,202 | 28,654 | 30,951 | 16,235 5,650 899 34 26 
STO ee ne 51, 730 — 465 | 11,668 | 19,288 | 13,394 5, 733 1,122 41 19 
4th 30, 452 —_ 65 4,304 | 11,134 9,007 4,819 1,049 60 14 
log hae 19,120 — 11 1,486 6, 299 6,469 Sule 1,009 67 2 
Gtlimee= ee we: 12,644 — al 460 3,423 4,660 Salou 885 (7: 6 
irl ate Ga? sk ie 8, 885 _- —_ 118 1,724 3,464 2,635 875 68 1 
St Hina G02 — — Bo 786 2,345 2,241 830 72 5 
OPM? Be one 4,667 —_ — 10 329 1,550 1,878 833 63 4 
ikiidek ee 3,433 — — 4 123 870 1,560 794 81 a 
Thiago CE 2,619 — — 1 43 470 e207 765 73 — 
12th ‘ote ee 1,935 — — — 24 240 859 too 78 1 
ISthaes, (sae Loe _— —_— — 3 99 597 546 71 — 
[4¢heg 6“ shee 895 — — _— 3 45 330 454 63 — 
[Sth ae ee ee 586 — — —_— — 26 191 317 52 — 
16th Soa 2 ae es 370 — — —_— 1 10 105 210 44 — 
Loe oe kee 173 — —_ — — — 51 99 23 - 
Usa oly Wa | ate 8 91 — -— — — 1 11 59 20 — 
10th ae 64 — —_— — 1 — 12 aa 14 —_ 
20th and over.. 44 _- - — _ — 5 28 11 — 
Not stated..... 33 — 3 i4 3 2 2 2 — i 
Totals....... 344,556 18 | 18,325 | 98,697 | 104,810 | 70,647 | 38,664 | 12,232 1,041 122 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 
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17.—Order of Birth of Mlegitimate Live-Born Children in Canada,! by Age 
of Mother, 1947 


Age of Mother 


er 


Order of ATi ves Under 45 Years] Age 
Birth of Child | - & 15 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 or Not 
Years Over | Stated 
fee obild..... 10, 089 78 3,812 3, 803 1,161 413 150 47 a 622 
io) Seon 2,059 _— 259 975 521 189 78 18 3 16 
Son a 892 — 25 324 304 134 89 15 1 — 
il a 531 oo 2 119 203 133 51 16 5 2 
ae 333 — 1 34 126 107 48 14 1 2 
SMS Ss ss 217 — — 13 70 65 49 16 2 2 
2 ae ’ 137 — -— — 28 57 43 8 — 1 
1 re 96 _ —_ j 13 40 33 8 1 —_— 
i 64 — —_ _ 4 24 53) 11 7 —- 
eS ae Bd —_ —_ — 5 if deg 6 1 1 
nL ie oe — —_ —_ 1 4 10 6 1 —_ 
tn ik... 13 —_— —_ — — 4 3 6 -— — 
hy ee 9 — => — = 1 3 5 -— — 
a 5 — — — — = 1 4 — — 
0 ae —_ — — — — — — — = — 
ok aa 1 _ —_ — _ — — 1 — — 
ivtiien 95. fe _ — — — = _ — —_ — — 
hl 4 — — — — — — 4 — -- 
Lae 1 — — — — — if — — — 
20th and over.. ] — — — - — — —_ 1 —_ 
- Not stated..... 27 — 2 4 5 1 1 — — 14 
Totals..... 14,538 78 4,101 5,2%3 2,441 1,179 600 185 21 660 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Birthplace of Parents.—Table 18 shows the numbers and percentages of 
children whose parents were born in Canada and other countries. The proportion 
of children born to British-born and to foreign-born parents is decreasing. This 

is the result of the smaller immigration of recent years. 


18.—Live Births by Nativity of Parents, 1944-47 


Numbers Percentages 
3 Country of pe of Parents Mga sk he ea ester Fh LG A ace 
an ear ; ot oth 
Father | Mother Parcs Father | Mother Hg ante 
a 1944 234,488 257, 638 221,865 82-5 90-7 78-0 
1945 240, 868 262,008 226,931 83-4 90-7 78:6 
1946 280,169 297, 886 259, 953 84-7 90-1 78-6 
1947 | 307,293 | 317,762 | 278,810 85-6 88-5 77-6 
Commonwealth (other than Canada)1944 15,185 10,625 Pele WA 5-4 3-7 0-8 
1945 13, 828 11,544 1,871 4-8 4-0 0-6 
1946 16, 106 17,261 2,204 4-9 O°2 0:7 
1947 16, 814 24,725 Qo 4-7 6-9 0:7 
SUEECUESTALES: oases dete saie © 22 ote 1944 7,211 6,273 1,073 2-5 2-2 0-4 
: 1945 6, 827 6,035 988 2-4 2-1 0:3 
1946 7,089 6,574 843 2-1 2-0 0-3 
1947 7,217 6,631 811 2-0 1-8 0-2 
Other foreign countries............. 1944 15, 112 9,102 4,852 5-3 3°2 1-7 
1945 14,112 8,529 4,265 4-9 3-0 1-5 
1946 13, 639 8,503 3,790 4-1 2-6 1-1 
1947 13,107 9, 434 3,318 3°7 2-6 0-9 
Birthplace unspecified............. 1944 12, 224 582 39 4-3 0-2 -- 
1945 13,095 614 34 4-5 0-2 -- 
1946 13,729 508 15 4-2 0-2 -- 
1947 14, 663 542 21 4-1 9-2 <= 
MOT er Ee a eee 1944 284, 220 284,220 229,999 2 108-0 109-0 80-92 
1945 288,730 288,730 234,089 - 100-90 100-0 81-12 
1946 330,732 330,732 266, 805 * 190-0 100-0 80-72 
1947 359,094 359, 094 285,471 2 100-0 100-06 79-52 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 These figures or percentages are of the children whose fathers 


and mothers were born in the same country. The difference between this figure and the total number of 
births represents the number of children whose parents were born in different countries. 
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Origin of Parents.—Table 19 shows the numbers and percentages of children 
born to parents of the principal racial or ethnic groups in Canada. A person’s 
origin is usually traced through the father. For example, if the father is English 
and the mother French, the person’s origin is said to be English. Illegitimate 
children, however, are usually classified by the origin of their mother, since the 
origin of the father is seldom known. 


Table 19 shows that about 60 p.c. of Canadian children are born to parents 
who are of the same origin; 40 p.c. are born to parents of different origins. <A 
certain amount of this inter-mixture has no doubt been going on for many years. 


19.—Live Births to Parents of Specified Origins, for Canada,! 1944-47 


—=0—0—0—e00—0909WaD9SaS@9@9Ww@@S@m@S SSS "= SESS 


Numbers Percentages 
Origin Opts Tie Tiwary te rarer a 1 heen 
and Year 7 ot fo) 
Father | Mother Parests Father | Mother Paraita 
TOROS Ce, Be ok. Se 2 Se een a 1944 56, 138 59,551 32,908 19-8 21-0 11-6 
1945 54,711 59,412 Sle pls 18-9 20-6 10-9 
1946 69,421 75,423 40,130 21-0 22-8 12-1 
1947 78, 247 86,078 45,109 21-8 24-0 12:6 
TS Hee Ae ae eee 1944 25,438 25,631 8,492 9-0 9-0 3-0 
1945 25, 871 26,069 8,521 9-0 9-0 3-0 
1946 31,953 31, 863 9, 879 9-7 9-6 3-0 
1947 36, 003 35, 567 10, 742 10-0 9-9 3-0 
SGOr isha: cvs Sete Groat es eee ae 1944 26, 263 27,058 8,787 9-2 9-5 3-1 
1945 26,575 27,490 8, 851 9-2 9-5 aca 
1946 33, 874 34,138 10, 963 10-2 10-3 3:3 
1947 38, 029 38,110 11, 852 10-6 10-6 3:3 
Nrendhi 2a See eS 1944 112,087 117,576 104, 672 39-4 41-4 36-8 
1945 115,218 120, 212 107,431 39-9 41-6 37-2 
1946 123,055 128,591 113, 235 37-4 88-9 34-2 
1947 128, 853 133, 000 116,410 85-9 37-0 382-4 
Other originsta) tee...) Sone Neste kae 1944 51, 764 53, 402 28, 861 18-2 18-8 10-2 
1945 53,156 54, 839 29, 272 18-4 19-0 10-1 
1946 58,088 60,078 29,745 17-6 18-2 9-0 
1947 63, 224 65,673 30, 692 17-6 18-3 8-& 
Origin unspecified...... 4.2.0 1944 12,530 1,002 226 4-4 0-4 0-1 
: 1945 13,199 708 70 4-6 0-2 -- 
1946 13,841 639 * 69 4-2 0-2 -+ 
1947 14,738 666 62 4-1] 0-2 -- 
Lotals see oe ee ee 1944 284, 220 284,220 183,946 2 100-0 190-0 64.72 
1945 288,730 288,739 185,667 < 100-0 100-0 64-32 
1946 330,732 330,732 204, 0212 100-0 106-0 61-72 
1947 359,094 359, 094 214,867 2 100-0 100-0 59-82 
a OE es ee 
1 Exclusive of the Territories. * These figures or percentages are of children whose fathers and 


mothers are of the same origin. The difference between this figure and the total number of births repre- 
sents the number of children whose parents are of different origins. 


Section 4.—Deaths 


Except for wars and their after-effects — military and civilian deaths in the 
First and Second World Wars must be counted in tens of millions — impressive 
declines in the death rate have been recorded during the past century in many 
countries of the world. 


i} 
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Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


International Comparisons.—A comparison of the death rates in Canada 
and the provinces with those of other countries is shown in Table 20. 


20.—Death Rates per 1,000 Population of various Countries of the World compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for recent years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used. 


° Death = Death 
Country or Province Year Rate Country Year peers 
PORTO TIANGS coc ores aie eit we dic cores + ote gs 1947 8-1 Newfoundland and Labrador.....} 1946 10-4 
Union of South Africa (Whites).....} 1947 QeTRe TOWLE «che eee cates s tlereeer once cher 1947 10-8 
OLE PaaS ec CR IR a 1947 9-1 Switzerlandersissumecemicnce tone: 1947 11-3 
1 CTE NG (aS 9 Ri Seca aes a ee 1946 OE Oe Lt alive tsb crate otheua aiieteieus. ete 1947 11-4 
ORDERED EES 2 Sein et aie AP 1947 9-4 || England and Wales.............-. 1947 12-0 
Saskatchewan...............e006- 1947 7-9 | O24 CRN ER Pu) 2  ERT  oe RORO 1947 12-0 
CSOT RR eo cen ae Sree a 1947 Se Om PERU GAT tanec ec.trels.s «jpeiter steven. 1947 12-1 
LAO ATI 0) SE ey ee i 1947 OAS HEP BOING BE. sate wie cada wee oops ee 1946 12-3 
Quebec. >... (Rees tee eee aie Here 1947 io: 19 le Norhhern brelang.7 2... «cent e. 1947 12-6 
BNOIV ATO COLLAR Pa occ ko nts sti spsoteie's 1947 Oe Te ||FSCOLLANG A Cavities cts © co cuise estes: 1947 12-9 
Mew Drums WiC Kies ibsascac see eles 1947 OF Ren AUBEIASS seraeran ccd stu ete sete ns 1947 13-0 
“USED EB sath ea are so 1947 OR OR IP Trance yc tocnttts. Se saccie stelonyccaetans 1947 13-0 
BritishiColumbia. ¢ 4...) ./o0's+ <oe 1947 10225 | Beleiuria, ee cee ak cca aoe xterra 1947 13-3 
Prince Edward Island............ 1947 NOOW PB Ulmariae fics a te tevee ite ya ece ee 1947 13-4 
New Zealand (excluding Maoris)....) 1947 OAR NI COvIOMs : chee hi ech. tunes. aces 1947 14-3 
“LOST EVEVa Ly oe aoe ian Oe ae ns a a 1944 Ga tirelande <te.cret ott as <cateorecraets o> 1947 14-9 
OAKES EU, ae eee 1947 One HEMESAl Vad Ore miccteuc cette sce 1947 15-0 
PERAK Ye fhe so 0d cvereie se viaversteda 1947 9-7 Chiller tate mica eter occ es 1947 16-7 
(SUES USCA TES oe oo oon ee 1947 10-1 ROUMANIAt Hho toscne Altes 1947 21-1 


Dee ee ee eee 


Canadian Mortality.—Since 1931, the Canadian death rate has fluctuated 
between 10-3 and 9-4 per 1,000. It has been more or less stable in Ontario, has 
been falling in the Maritimes and Quebec and has been rising slightly in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia. The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are 
partly due to their younger average population. The slow rise in the death rates of 
these provinces in the last few years is due to the increasing proportion of people 
in the older age groups. 

Throughout Table 21, with one exception (Prince Edward Island death rates 
of 1945) the death rates are higher for males than for females. 


21.—Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1944-47, with Averages, 1941-45 


ee a ES 
Ce ne nee ee 


pe Ratemer Males Females i 
Province and Year ota 1,000 Number | Rate per | Number | Rate per 
Deaths | Popula- f 1,000 of 1,000 


lation Deaths Males Deaths | Females 


Prince Edward Island...... Av. 1941-45 967 10-5 510 10-7 457 10-4 
1944 926 10-2 488 10-4 438 10-0 
1945 888 9-7 455 Q-5 433 9-8 
1946 874 9-3 476 9-8 398 8-7 
1947 1,020 10-9 543 11-3 477 10-4 
Nova Scotia...............-Av. 1941-45 Hole 10:5 3,438 11-2 2,875 9-8 
1944 6, 229 10-2 3,262 1-7 2,867 9-6 
1945 5,625 9-1 3,090 9-8 2,535 8-3 
1946 6,046 9-9 3,266 10-5 2.780 9-3 
1947 §, 009 9-7 3,287 10-4 2,722 8-9 
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21.—Deaths and Death Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and by Provinces, 
1944-47, with Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


SSS SSS 


Males Females 


Rate per || 


as fered pee Number | Rate per | Number | Rate per 


of 1,000 of 1,000 
lation Deaths | Males Deaths | Females 


Province and Year 


New Brunswick. ........../ Av. 1941-45 5,009 10-8 2,704 11-4 2,504 10-2 
1944 eal 11-1 2,¢d2 11-7 2,359 10-5 
1945 4, 865 10-4 2,635 11-0 2,230 9-8 
1946 4,86 10-1 2,611 10-7 27205 9-6 
1947 4, 832 9-8 2,896 10-8 2,136 &-8 
CWUGHEC, dcteaoe (han te Av. 1941-45 34,312 _ 10-0 18,435 10-6 15, 877 9-2 
1944 34,813 9-9 18,569 10-6 16, 244 9-3 
1945 33,348 9-4. 18,002 10-1 15,346 8-6 
1946 33, 690 9-3 18,062 9-9 15, 628 8-6 
1947 33, 708 9-1 18, 566 10-0 15,142 8-2 
Ovtario ty puncte o2 ete Av. 1941-45 39,715 10-2 21,632 10-9 18,083 9-4 
1944 39,781 10-0 21,629 10:8 18,152 9-3 
1945 39,499 9-9 21,563 10-7 17, 936 9-0 
1946 89,758 9-7 21, 849 10-6 17,909 8-8 
1947 41,619 9-9 22,891 10-8 18, 728 9-6 
Niawiioba.ccomy kok eue, to Av. 1941-45 6, 601 9-0 3, 802 10-1 2,799 8-0 
1944 6,701 9-2 3, 837 10-1 2,864 8-1 
1945 6,550 &-9 3,775 9-9 2,775 7:8 
1946 6,537 9-9 3,100 10-0 2,802 7-9 
1947 6,750 9-1 3,924 10-3 2,826 7°8 
Sauketehowan 00. oes Av. 1941-45 6,504 7-6 3,879 8-5 2,625 6-6 
1944 | 6,454 7-6 3,830 8-4 2,624 4-7 
1945 6,429 7-6 8,867 8-5 2,562 6-5 
1946 6,422 7-7 3, 866 8-7 2,556 6-5 
1947 6,610 7-9 3,989 8-9 2,621 6-6 
Alberta..... Bet ete ok leer esc Av. 1941-45 6,346 7:9 3,857 9-9 2,489 6-7 
1944 6,320 dels 3, 823 8-7 2,497 6-6 
1945 6,454 7:8 3,907 8-9 2,547 6-6 
1946 6,601 8-2 4,049 9-5 2 bd2 6-7 
1947 6, 543 8-0 3,916 9-0 2,627 6-8 
British Columbiax......... Av. 1941-45 9,330 10-4 o/s 12-4 3,519 8°3 
1944 9,697 10-4 6, 003 12-4 3, 694 8-3 
- 1945 9,756 10-3 6,087 12-3 3,699 8-1 
1946 10,137 10-1 6,245 12-0 3, 892 8-1 
1947 10, 613 10-2 6, 626 12-2 3,987 7:9 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
SLerrLtories) eee ena Ay. 1941-45 | 115,097 9-8 64,068 19-6 51,029 8-9 
1944 | 116,052 9-74 64,313 10-5 31,739 8-9 
1945 | 113,414 9.4 63,351 10-3 50, 068 8.4 
1946 | 114,931 9-4 64,159 10-3 50,772 8-4 
1947 | 117,704 9-4 66,438 10-4 51,266 8-3 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—In Table 22 deaths are classified by place of 
residence. The death rates in urban centres vary only slightly from the death rates 
of their respective provinces. However, due to the influx of young people from the 
rural areas, the age distribution of the population in urban centres is often more 
favourable to a low death rate than that of the province as a whole. 
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22.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47, with 
Averages, 1941-45 
Deaths 
Provi d Urban Centr Paes Average 
rovince an re , || Average,| _ 
1941 1941-45 1944 1945 1946 1947 
No, No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
ROTA OLECCOVER oc ses cogs + sete twine « 14,821 202 221 220 162 219 
Nova Scotia— 
BOoEEIT OM GLE ere care Ae atirrne oad hc age Ret 10, 847 120 129 132 108 86 
Glace Bayi. et ses ah petat award a 25,147 231 238 221 232 208 
ULB ae Side NETS RIBS eee at cores 70,488 786 775 655 773 757 
PRUNIROW A. Caer Sn ea ctiaoys oe sete 28,305 306 317 283 326 303 
UATE af canals Se PPS EE oa 10,272 107 95 112 112 96 
~ . New Brunswick— 
RMPSCTETIGUOL es er loacdes Cre pine Miser we 10, 062 121 112 1501 116! 1391 
LEO EERO ROS = ET ln Cy ne ee ee 22,763 223 212 209 222 201 
PeseUpNsd Ol Tetera! dye waiche S, aeyarstpes eRe he Bie 51,741 645 700 579 - O20 662 
Quebec— 

— Cap-de-la-Madeleine................ 11, 961 97 95 117 114 112 
ROPE OUGINIT. LN, ler dicks Se wa 16,040 184 165 192 191 220 
Drummondville, .< cs. hesiic cry. Ad: 10,555 91 105 99 100 102 
COPD high 2 5 tk gears ane nese ae 14,197 132 129 148 157 150 
ADSL: SOOT: Aire thier, ob itcta tide SUS ORs 32,947 300 362 385 383 346 
OTR GEY Ee en ot hereasoicld «ccate rasisiniee c 12,749 157 163 134 171 152 
PROTEORUT ORC tee eis cen veins oi oisredack aoe siel'e s 13,769 157 150 174 143 153 
PAGING We. Lao ok sce SSS Oe Sele 20,051 230 242 237 232 210 
BS ALS ERs hit wich hvags® 6.6.2 ale Sates 11,991 12 119 118 119 133 
Mroninenbees tau . Sekecene toe eee hs Oe 903 , 007 9,885 10,059 9,480 9,786 9,696 
METGIMONG oes foalcusvcise « tec.ecry a 39,751 287 287 287 294 296 
LEC LECO  eageetre UR git era = re 150,757 1,899 1,956 1,990 1,827 1,809 
SUC ELVECINGHD.. Teetiioniel. Exaaele: a 17,798 256 283 264 264 2 
Shi URINE OU ss eR ae ee See ene 13,646 136 151 130 142 154 
PSU CLOTING Nee tees eRe POR ead. dae 11,329 118 122 139 135 125 
SA WANTC AT HANS io wre.cieic a pickle Piapepawe tie > 20,325 176 161 175 180 173 
RMIOEDVOOKO eat cee cer cee es ere 35, 965 381 445 401 414 456 
aralers 2s tes fetes ese asus odd Se9 12,251 168 152 170 163 166 
MER OLLORC EWING. 2. 1as cnc cchysisiolcee ss yas 12,716 148 165 134 143 157 
MPNTOOMREMOTS fet oc tae hs eden s ees 42,007 414 408 403 394 378 
Wire fields iets cich ve. «ayrick cb asihue.s 17,052 184 189 179 175 169 
VIR RE UT EU 2 tye SFG OERS OLAS ne §7,349 532 591 555 524 596 
WHESEINOUNE 4s xo.) os kic« Segue ee 26,047 275 261 290 |. 279 275 

Ontario— 

IR uPe iets BE iyo Be ee tot Ae Re aA 15,710 178 171 197 195 195 
BEET OLC et tetas, wok aa he cisiciuk ee 31,948 419 438 402 374 408 
SPOONS OMe ae ns ct eccn os atest 11,342 158 161 162 ~ 149 163 
OAT DSI ee. ovis waotebrs Bicve aw thotek © 17,369 219 214 242 214 202 
CELE 1 Nip ce tar, ne ee ee NS 14,117 204 197 201 192 193 
1 GLOSS TE AE les este gener eA el ele ate rea Tio, 62 2 és 70 96 
TEX Gy EA WIRU EES 90 1 je ea a spree 30,585 244 253 234 289 284 
DES SEE OARS PG SE eR POSTE 15,346 172 159 175 194 166 
a CAUSA, Seti as See A ad aoe era aM 23,210 eel 268 276 263 245 
: NMUTIEGOM Eee ce ate aes 166,337 1, 769 1.763 1-716 1, 637 1,776 
PAIROSEON OEE ache e seers Bik 30, 126 OWL 823 374 396 366 
ELTON OE? Mc its foe Dest. Sd Pe cate ste 35, 657 BOL 329 Sooee te 347 329 
MOOR COM PRE .c5) Sede arte cs wees 78, 264 930 948 946 983 1,033 
iiparanielolls. Sat tc. deans sie see 20, 689 217 222 217 206 235 
ROE EMVIS DY oct. maak se 5 coe cate ceele Ee 15,599 141 142 178 129 179 
MESANVENIC Co cotati score ts ee 25,813 218 206 217 213 266 
WA ee oe tl. Chess A cebasto » cirake 154,951 a hyab: 1,719 1,695 29 1,759 
iene SOUN dearer a oer e eer ere 14,002 185 181 182 167 199 
OMUDTONG: ok A fos car ee ne he = 11,159 127 126 142 108 138 
PSEC DOFOURIL, toot oles os fe tiie asia scene 25,350 ole 325 335 326 348 
EOE id 1 ae aR Bee eee 24,426 259 271 274 268 311 
Pee APM ATANCS to tects se adc tees eis tues 30,275 314 306 319 338 372 
PIMTTOIMI AS... Shen ae ont doen ds cee: 17,132 237 248 254 212 240 
SAUER ee eA. ees css oh edna ed oe: 18,734 219 207 237 228 234 
Bautb Oto. MATION. (ess kde adc ees : 25,794 202 262 236 279 269 
Ssebinten Ga tee Age eae BR eieik ete aoe 17,038 209 181 196 250 218 
SAMENESS iia. eo dhe eens eee 32,205 268 286 267 242 284 
PIN STNIII Sa ty, sob ooh, s.ccdone antes gan 28,790 181 174 182 186 199 
MOTOR e toe ee © dc creo te cies: 667,457 7, 504 7,629 7,05 7, 883 TOD 
VUSTTEAT SLi oe San ii Smnnes Bee ee oe on 12,500 123 114 127 136 138 
DVANGSOLERE kn... deca ae chee. 105,311 953 936 954 1,013 1,020 
DUO CUSCODE NEL hes, as doe dee she b- 12,461 174 172 169 133 165 

Manitoba— 
is tauivel hil, Tage ean i Ra Mean bre hee nee ao 17,383 165 159 152 181 208 
Wh Tee oS Se Sp ee ee Na 18,157 187 195 195 179 180 
arate ese dL. oa eis do earacale eles 221,960 2355 2,148 2,189 2.185 2,285 


1 Includes Devon, 


ae 
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22.—Deaths in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47, with 
Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


Sg, 
Sees 


Provi 1 Urban C P te py sh 
rovince and Urban Centre opulation, Sara 
Prost myerage,| 944 1945 1946 1947 
No No No No. No No 

Saskatchewan— 

BE GORG UA Wait n8ASh Oriedhiicss be eae 20, 753 212 212 222 214 246 

FTINCO VULDGIE.5. cet ne 12,508 114 134 421 117 146 

JR OUUNG OR. oe cine le Bi ee 58,245 439 463 462 498 514 

MAGRAGRON Mir oct tees nd ee 43,027 353 354 370 438 430 
Alberta— 

IME aig ieee 2 ee esteem ey TD 88,904 878 913 921 996 1,038 

ECOMNONEON tare «sb. ones., ce oh aes 93,817 830 879 910 1,022 953 

MOOR DTIGgOs souk eee nk Lo eee 14,612 144 132 159 154 146 

Modiome Eat. «ck naiacs ck ee 10,571 123 143 168 133 130 
British Columbia— 

New Westminster.........0...csees. 21,967 233 254 207 252 261 

WENCOUVER rncc can Sete cate he QrO.808 Saou 3,434 3,560 3,641 | 3,768 

VD COTIAN: Scat: pattem oo, eee ae 44,068 688 782 716 742 748 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mor- 
tality, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other year. The 
number of children who die under five years of age has been reduced from an average 
of 25,174 in 1930-32 to 17,949 in 1940-42. In 1947, owing to the exceptionally 
large number of births—9 p.c. over 1946—the number rose slightly to 18,947. 

The percentage distribution of deaths has changed greatly since 1930-32. 
The percentages of deaths at all ages up to 50 years have declined, and the per- 
centages at ages over 50 have increased. The average age at death has gradually 
risen. The reduction in mortality rates in the early and middle years of life increases 
the number of people in the older age groups and raises the average age of the popu- 
lation as a whole. In 1931, 16-6 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age or over 
and the average age of all males was 29-0 years and of all females 28-1 years. In 
1941, 19-7 p.c. of the population was 50 years of age or over, and the average age of 
all males had risen to 80-7 years and of all females to 30-2 years. Compared with 
most Huropean countries, however, the population of Canada is still young. 


23.—Deaths, by Sex and Age Groups, 1946 and 1947 


Females 


Age Group 


1947 1946 

No. p.c. D.G: pc. 
Under} years: ...i. fen. kA 8 | 9,480 14-2 13-0 13-5 
Lyeare etree. 5 a ae 1 654 1-0 1-2 Eat 
JEN TEES. OE. Tee. . seat Le 6 347 0-5 0-5 0-5 
3 eee so eects aie. 4 245 0-4 0-5 - 0-4 
OES oS ae aes | Saeki On 4 208 0-3 0-3 0-3 
Totals, Under 5 Years of Age.... 3 | 10,884 16-4 15-6 15-7 
Oped) OATS eer. sik nh ok ck 2 703 1-1 1-1 0-9 
WOe ld SOIR. ees. . oh ee 9 523 0-8 0-8 0:7 
Dn. Me es oR Meee. a 4 874 1-3 1-4 1-3 
205248 Se eee we a 8} 1,075 1-6 1-9 1-7 
pA es all ee ea as 29 6 1,078 1-6 1-9 Sy) 
SOcad «5° VE peyeean ooh s epee. olor 7 1,083 1-6 2-0 1-8 
Sona 8 Loco ae ee oe oe 0; 1,339 2-0 2-2 2-0 
40044 So. ees a ee 8 Ee 6] 1,687 2-5 2-5 2-4 
ian Mami See oy epcmerars ke) >Re OF | 5 | 2,435 3-7 3-4 3-1 
DOGO SE Ee Aaa Anis Caen ee oe a 8} 3,194 4-8 4-2 4-1 
ri ently epee. Re eee eee. aes Bee 9} 4,550 6-8 5-7 5-4 
GO S04 FBS ores ony ce See ee 1 6,021 9-] 7-0 7:3 
en em SES ORE Cee ee: ee ee ee Ga Tiles 10-7 9-0 9-1 
Ong a oc ae ee ee 7 7,269 10-9 10-5 10-7 
TE FoR Re or OE ee 3 6,776 10-2 11-0 11-2 
SO RO 1) el gatas oe ee 6 8,453 12-7 16-6 17-1 
VOR Cal's OFFO Verse eal ee. 1-9 1,342 2-0 3°3 3-6 
Totals, Stated Ages............ 100-0 | 66,404 | 100-0 || 50,754 | 100-0 51,253 | 100-0 

Ages motatatod hein (ace 2 34 -- -- 


Totals, All Ages............... 64,159 | 100-0 | 66,438 | 100-0 || 50,7 100-0 | 51,266 | 100-0 
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Causes of Death.—About 91 p.c. of the deaths in Canada are due to the 

" 98 specified causes given in Table 24. About 80 p.c. are due to ten causes: diseases 

of the heart, cancer, intracranial lesions, violent deaths, nephritis, diseases of early 
infancy, pneumonia, tuberculosis, influenza and diseases of the arteries. 


The classification of the causes of death is according to the revision of the 
‘International List of 1938, that was first used in Canada in 1941. Lach revision 
of the International List makes continuity of classification difficult. This applies 
especially to diseases of the heart, intracranial lesions (cerebral hemorrhage) and 
diseases of the arteries. 


The rise in the average age at death has been noted on p. 214. Causes of 
death that affect children and young adults mainly have declined. Diphtheria, 
for example, has been almost wiped out. Tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. 
On the other hand, the ageing of the population increases the proportion of deaths 
from the causes that affect older people mainly. Thus, cancer, nephritis and 
‘diseases of the heart now account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths 
than formerly. 


24.—Deaths and Death Rates per 100,000 Population, by Principal Causes, 1945-47 


a  ————————————————————  ) 


Rates 
Inter- Numbers of deaths . per 100,000 
national Cause of Death Population 
List No.1 ———— | c—-— ———_—— 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 

. 1, 2 | Typhoid fever, including paratyphoid.... 101 91 62 0-8 0-7 0-5 
SHLESCHTIOEAOVETS: faci.t. cetuetabteee ee cee kets 79 58 42 0-7 0:5 0-3 
Da ROOpIne COURS: oso s esate ee es 470 231 232 3-9 1-9 1-8 
LOCI GROTIA Stee .!e ec aehaye sweet eceea fas 271 227 140 22 1-8 1a | 
13 | Tuberculosis, respiratory system......... 4,565 | 4,818} 4,616 37°7 39-2 36:8 
= 14-22 | Tuberculosis, other organs...............- 981 1,003 833 8-1 8-2 6:6 
SS PMETNL LON 2h ores Riots oe atete crates toe « Batele ys 1,087 1,601 1,099 9-0 13-0 8-8 
BOLE NI COSLES at ey ay clas weld astro dated Ut whats a hss 97 235 134 0-8 1-9 1-1 
45-55 | Cancer and other malignant tumours..... 14,439 | 14,767 | 15,615 119-3 120-2 124-3 
Gial’ Diabetes mellitus... Gosia. oiled sanke ki. « 2,417 2,409 2,484 20-0 19-6 19-8 
FRM | OATES TA Ae ee ie eee ere at 355 311 321 2-9 2°5 2-6 
83 | Intracranial lesions of vascular origin..... 9,421 | 9,486} 9,583 77°8 77-2 76-3 
86 | Convulsions (under 5 years of age)........ 134 119 107 1-1 1:0 0-9 
90-95 | Diseases of the heart..................55- 29,705 | 29,854 | 32,050 |] 245-5 | 243-1 255-2 
ool Diseases of the arteries................06- 2,210 | 2,230| 2,374] 18-3] 18-2] 18-9 
HOGER DTONCRIGIS@ Nets och Sao ucaeee cee cele eles s 394 378 363 3°3 3-1 2-9 
TOE ENOUINONIG ovata ncckaner cinta sete Dose wml KORG 5, 549 5, 657 5, 688 45-9 46-1 45-3 
119,120 | Diarrhoea and enteritis................--- 2,019 | 1,873} 1,988 16-7 15-2 15-8 
POCA PONCUCIUIS tacks sata eioes wets tek, afte avely 677 551 470 5:6 4-5 3°7, 
122 | Hernia, intestinal obstruction............ 863 854 864 7-1 7-0 6-9 
Pee oe | RN CDOTIbIGhs fetches. Sos ee hes cee sistas sees 6, 926 6, 822 6, 568 57-2 55-5 52:3 
137 | Diseases of the prostate..............06.: 847 820 841 7-0 6-7 6-7 
PISO I) UCTDCT A) CAUSES. 6... 1. occ sie Gc oe vielpes ole 5 660 595 554 5-5 4-8 4-4 
157 | Congenital malformations................ 2,134 | 2,338 | 2,483 17-6 19-0 19-8 
158-161 | Diseases peculiar to the first year of life...| 6,394 | 7,053 | 7,415 52-8 57-4 59-0 
WEIAMIPSORLEIU ack nett cette fre ara re ei eisisie& sas 1, 624 1,584 1,489 13-4 12-9 11-9 
BR SPMU GION SULCTCCS «os cc.ciecss cle ss -etamyere ® 6 stems vise bab otal 764 1,002 948 6-3 8-2 7-5 
166-198 | Violent deaths (suicides excepted)........ 7,047 | 7,195 | 7,666 58-2 58-6 61-0 
Other specified causes.............0.5008- 10,305 | 9,995 | 9,890 85-2 81-4 78:8 
Totals, Specified Causes............. 112,535 | 114,157 | 116,919 || 929-9 | 929-4) 931-0 
199, 200 | Unspecified or ill-defined causes.......... 879 774 806 7:3 6:3 6-4 
Totals, All Causes................. 113,414 | 114,931 | 117,725 || 9387-2 | 935-7 | 937-5 


Ce en 0M 


1 The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 


1938 by the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


International Comparisons.—New Zealand for many years has had the 
lowest rate of infant mortality. In 1947 the rate was 25 per 1,000 live births, 
compared with 68 in 1905, 51 in 1920 and 34 in 1930. Sweden, Iceland and 
Australia also have very low rates. In England and Wales the rate has been 
reduced from 128 per 1,000 in 1905 to 60 in 1930 and 42 in 1947. In the United 
States the rate has been reduced from 162 in 1900 to 47 in 1940 and 32 in 1947. The 
energy devoted in recent years to reducing infant inortality has resulted in definite 
improvement in many other countries. 

25.—Infant Mortality per 1,000 Live Births in various Countries of the World 


compared with Canada and the Provinces for recent years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


(Qf lL lt tka ea Ge AA le ees 


Infant Infant 
Country or Province Year | Mortality Country Year | Mortality 

Rate ; Rate 
New Zealand (excluding Maoris)...| 1947 25 Qilebec. xe, Ache eee Sere 1947 57 
SW OUON aml meio hed ae 1947 25 New Brunswick................ 1947 59 
Mustralia: Jace cee. Be ee ae 1947 29 Patamat.5 8 eee ol oe 1947 52 
United istates: cera es pee 1947 32 Nort hertIroland <p 5 eet 1947 53 
Netherlands... ce x. 8nd chee oe v4 34 Scotland, 6°). 2, ~ 9a" ode. eke 1947 56 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....| 1947 35 FYaUCG stele 8... there eee 1947 66 
INGEWAV sepa cite eee ee 6 37 LOS Ye ER RD A MEI AB es 1947 67 
Tcelandsaeme cee coe eee cee ee 1944 38 PeQranr: 3b. Shes ee 1947 69 
DOWIUZOLION Re ai ee he Oe 1947 39 Newfoundland and Labrador....} 1946 74 
Denmarksemtenes. 21 Pe: eee 1947 40 Palestine... ite as, WE as 1946 76 
England and Wales................ 1947 42 DRY: cosh healt Each di eae oe 1947 76 
CSRAGA Lucan ee ee 1947 45 BAT tat Suresh Stee. 3 cies 1947 78 
British Columbiase.s).:.. ocak. 1947 36 Italy 338s DSS ee 1947 82 
COCALO coo, Se Te eee 1947 36 A) Salyer he 2-day ee ae 1947 96 


Canadian Infant Mortality.—In Canada, the Federal, provincial and 
municipal health authorities, together with private welfare agencies, have all 
taken part in the effort, with the result that the figures 1926-47 show a striking 
improvement. Of the children born in 1942-46, approximately 60,000 lived to their 
first birthday who would have died at the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. 

Infant mortality of males is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that of females. It was 
pointed out earlier that there were between 1,051 and 1,067 males born to every 
1,000 females. Because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is much 
less at the end of the first year. For example, in 1940-42, 397,038 male children were 
born, compared with 374,908 female children, an excess of 22,130 or 5-9 pe; 
25,024 male children died during their first year compared with 18,646 female 
children, that is 6,378 more. The excess of males at one year of age is thus 15,752, 
or 4-4 p.c. By the age of 52, according to the life table, p. 201, the numbers of 
males and females will have become equal. 

Infant mortality figures and rates per 1,000 live births by sex are given for 
Canada and the provinces in Table 26. The rates vary considerably between the 
provinces. One of the principal causes of these variations appears to be the different 
proportions of births which take place in hospitals or under proper medical care. 
Examples of these differences have been given earlier, see p. 202. Along with 
increased hospitalization has come better and more wide-spread pre-natal and post- 
natal care. Other factors, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved 
sanitation and the pasteurization of milk also have been important. 
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e 26.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Sex and by Provinces, 


1944-47 
eal 
| Males Females 
Rate ||——--- - - ——__—___— 
Total per Rate Rate 
Province and Year Infant 1,000 Number | per 1,000.| Number | per 1,000 


: Deaths Live of Infant Live of Infant Live 
d Births Deaths | . Male Deaths | Female 
J Births Births 


Prince Edward Island............. 1944 102 45 58 50 44 39 
3 1945 102 45 54 46 48 44 
1946 97 35 64 44 33 24 
1947 135 45 AH 50 58 40 
MEMS COU 2 .crchs teens 6 8b doee bes oat 1944 838 54 480 60 358 47 
1945 823 53 479 59 344 46 
a 1946 822 46 460 50 362 41 
1947 840 44 476 49 364 38 
Maew Brunswick. ,......%....08see05 1944 1,035 TK 593 85 442 68 
1945 966 vias 527 75 439 66 
1946 1,066 66 581 70 485 61 
1947 1,041 59 622 68 419 49 
RECON a eis es tae Sek ee ee oe 1944 6,918 68 3,936 75 2,982 60 
1945 6,464 62 3,659 68 2,805 55 
1946 6,110 55 Syn eh 61 2,593 48 
1947 6, 583 57 3, 839 65 2,744 49 
Lee a eae ae Oe Oo: 1944 3,346 43 1,933 48 1,413 38 
1945 3,209 41 1,813 44 1,396 BY 
1946 3, 653 Syl 2,109 42 1,544 33 
r 1947 3,914 36 2,220 40 1,694 oo 
SIG ayes Re BER ees eo ea 1944 786 49 425 51 361 47 
1945 781 48 445 53 336 43 
1946 885 47 474 49 411 45 
1947 931 46 529 51 402 40 
RCA LCHO WAT aces so. os aeds sc tae 1944 858 47 484 52 374 42 
: 1945 824 44 489 50 335 ay 
1946 1,004 47 581 53 423 40 
1947 1,018 44 592 49 426 37 
acl 8 SB ee oes ee ee eee 1944 889 46 517 62 372 40 
1945 862 43 ala! 50 351 36 
1946 945 43 542 48 403 Si 
1947 915 aiff 510 40 405 34 
mestshy Columbia. ..........00...65 1944 767 40 445 46 322 35 
1945 792 42 450 46 342 37 
1946 852 38 496 43 356 ay 
1947 959 36 565 42 394 31 

Canada (Exclusive of the 
MEPRTELOTIOS) oct < htts as choca ttle woe 1944 | 15,539 55 8,871 60 6,668 48 
1945 14,823 51 8,427 57 6,396 46 
1946 15,434 47 8,824 52 6,610 41 
1947 | 16,336 45 9,430 51 6,906 39 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Infant mortality rates in individual 
cities and towns usually vary widely from year to year. Many cities and towns 
have, however, maintained consistently low rates. Vancouver has a splendid 
record; Calgary, Toronto and Winnipeg have exceptionally low rates and Montreal 
has shown steady improvement. 
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27.._Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 
Stillbirths), in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province and Urban Centre || 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 } 1945 1946 1947 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown................00- 26 28 9 12 ~ 64 71 19 24 
Nova Scotia— 
Dartmouth acs. eee shes 15 31 15 13 35 72 32 25 
Clace/Ba yee taeee eee cea 60 34 46 42 - 84 47 53 47 
aH ETE Ge Sp 5 STARE tire. et Sl lool 93 98 95 87 44 48 40 35 
Sydney. t. stacsect aes se 51 52 56 44 54 55 54 41 
ERP IROW Ras ees Nae. tad Bad of 16 15 ity 18 53 55 50 45 
New Brunswick— 
red eriGhomenncs. con ae ee 11 151 101 121 46 521 EDD! 251 
Moncton. mts.c oan eee ee 25 22 - 39 38 35 33 50 43 
DAIMNG OLN ene eo eee tices. oe 80 ise 93 98 55 58 55 ive 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine............. 15 20 32 21 41 52 71 47 
C@hicoutimipPee ss. Wea 57 58 76 64 52 64 81 65 
Drummond villow sneer 27 23 16 34 67 60 36 70 
GLAD Yao Gets cue nah bekc van 14 22 23 33 31 43 38 47 
EET LS pene secre ig ic ccie'h an tecart 95 82 82 75 79 67 59 52 
DOMGEIG ER ncucil.oc cet oo tee 28 22 42 18 68 54 96 43 
VONGUPCTS| meine ees Fae ee 58 55 56 56 60 64 77 76 
Machine se hott icant 2 18 26 18 42 34 43 27 
MGB WAS. 7. Se, PNOR eA. toh he ene 24 13 9 66 71 34 51 
Montreal) PEF tos libs ccicckeds 1,295 1,150 975 1,110 58 50 40 45 
abreniontinace: os oes oc ae 14 10 40 32 2 21 
Qucheowe cee kh tee ak ee 548 619 405 451 119 141 91 100 
St. blyacinghen.- emo. nee oe 25 25 22 2 54 60 45 48 
DI WOAT aL eeen..., Ea bee.. Ss ik aI 33 16 20 21 74 35 48 44 
Steromehta. eek UR yack bw 30 24 17 ik 66 53 32 46 
Shawinigan Falls................ 43 53 47 39 48 55 54 43 
Sherbrooke an wane cts... eke 15 80 82 100 64 64 63 68 
Ore laren ieee ha cee tele 31 36 28 31 54 65 62 59 
Ahetloxdr Mines. 4s ..6.....3.anae 30 24 22 30 71 59 50 60 
guhreeWRiverse.. «chaise... cee 100 67 67 82 83 56 58 66 
Mallex field tears ee, Oe ib em 39 33 35 28 55 52 53 42 
VICE CUN Steet cect hein oc eee a He 54 89 45 48 30 50 
Westmounteent cee eee 6 11 14 8 20 40 41 27 
Ontario— 
Belleville: Aees.ckaiak ct eck dak 13 16 23 22 35 41 49 42 
Prantiord. wee cost e Wee ake 22 36 46 42 29 45 45 39 
rock villowee Ace hee ee ee 16 10 ily 11 59 36 57 30 
Chatham ata: wer sta ite eee 19 16 13 20 52 39 28 36 
Cormmwalivtce: case ne eee Ce Rae 29 28 22 35 55 54 al 50 
ores tpi me eecued hie ca we ee 3 2 2 4 16 sal 14 19 
GY ta liia mee ee eee ee 15 25 Dae 35 23 37 31 Be 
Galen) Persie oe chic vise)” Bode? 11 10 15 15 32 oe 33 33 
Guelph pee te 22 22 25 24 47 48 43 35 
Htamiltoneee sa ee 134 100 145 128 36 29 ol ok 27 
ASIN STON see oe de en 40 29 33 25 46 34 31 24 
iatchener sete. ote 21 17 34 26 32 23 36 25 
Londons fseete es eee ee ee ¢2 74 77 92 41 42 34 38 
Niagara Wallsts. a6 aeiaae. toh 16 9 11 19 30 17. iby 24 
Orth Bayern sa. eh en 27 16 13 21 70 42 29 41 
UOTE NIE Ys «5 Coreen RR eat ce eR 18 19 18 29 31 32 Pa 39 
CUMAWS Bice. nt han coe eee: 147 134 199 180 42 BYE 44 40 
OwenjSoundtre. see. eee ol ee 2 18 24 27, 80 64 60 57 
Pembroke Meese... 6.5 occ: occ 23 30 11 10 76 99 29 28 
Peterboroughie. cc te eee! Sill 32 24 37 45 42 25 34 
PortsArthurweme tei saan 19 17 23 4] 35 30 33 49 
St. Catharines: st eee een 23 25 30 24 29 33 34 24 
Sti homes: #258 ae eke 13 15 ie 20 34 41 39 45 
eT gle hk: MPR RNE PaphAeec ny Cte JU 18 21 ne 18 39 41 21 26 
Sault ste, Wanless: a een 31 28 33 31 43 38 40 34 
ptratiord Ae See See 15 9 20 ily; 48 34 50 38 
Sudburviceor, em bharc. wakakies os 98 64 46 63 76 52 ou 45 
Timmins... ccrues Meee 3 38 30 39 53 51 35 41 
TOPODEGR . Jt, REL. 26 Bee 411 373 498 462 36 33 32 30 
Welldird. e222 free: ore eee 16 21 16 22 43 65 43 53 
Windsor >, Aeae8, Cea) Fe Ve 101 89 iP 104 42 40 42 34 
Woodstoekr =... eam eee, 10 10 9 12 42 38 26 34 


1 Includes Devon. 
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27.—_Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of 


Stillbirths), in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47—concluded 


Infant Deaths Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province and Urban Centre a ec a a BES Re eet | De ae Res Sel ATS 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Manitoba— | 
RE LOD), 1.) C28 EBS faints ecadcdik's < 16 20 16 22 41 56 41 50 
SEMMGNIIACG.,. 62. osc Seles ioe 4 2 20 18 23 24 42 40 38 35 
BLO hes es iy siccum iste nistercseasis 149 138 186 205 36 32 35 36 
 Saskatchewan— 
BIGOBOWAW.. « ocheeih + octeloghile saws 18 18 31 29 38 40 oe 43 
HrBOCO: ALDOrt.tcwne< +6 sheaseroees vss 23 BiH 30 26 63 101 69 49 
POU SACS sre BENG ca sidhe Sires ae oe 63 51 79 70 55 42 50 38 
PCL LOOINOS She piano vs cls iti. oe 0 35 32 84 70 39 35 67 47 

Alberta— 

BD UTA TS Beech ofe i) e ode ale 'e.s. Sate Sitidlee nw 75 90 101 104 34 40 39 34 
CENON COME 2 ce 5: kmh sick ata ass 101 95 130 130 39 34 38 33 
MPCUHDEIG LO: 5 oe be across teleroa cb 12 19 23 12 29 45 48 20 
RIGGING ELat. at Siem vscac eens es 21 17 18 9 63 Di 51 24 

British Columbia— 

New Westiminster-cyess-.: s-stetene-siee's 17 18 13 16 34 36 23 26 
Ea COM MCG Ernie «fins dale ates | 168 171 193 218 29 30 28 28 
SVSLOLT ER eae on dione aie Blas ot ee 36 26 41 26 26 23 34 21 


Infant Mortality by Causes of Death.—Of the infant deaths that occur 
in Canada, about 90 p.c. are due to the nine causes and groups of causes specified 
in Table 28. One cause, premature birth, accounts for over 20 p.c. The rates 
from nearly all causes are higher for male than for female children; the only exception 
shown in the table is for communicable diseases in 1944. 


28.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 1944-47 


Per- 
Rates per centage 
Inter- Numbers 100,000 Live Births Distri- 
ee Cause of Death and Year a 
No. Cause 
Males |Females} Total || Males |Females| Total of 
Death 
Communicable diseases!. .. .1944 582 581 1,163 397 422 409 7:5 
F 1945 548 492 1,040 368 352 360 7-0 
1946 552 479 1,031 325 298 312 6:7 
1947 526 397 923 286 227 257 5-6 
86 | Convulsions...............+- 1944 62 39 101 42 28 361 0-6 
1945 55 47 102 37 34 35 0-7 
1946 56 39 95 33 24 29 0-6 
1947 46 40 86 25 23 24 0-5 
106-109 | Bronchitis and pneumonia...1944 | 1,158 933 | 2,091 790 678 736 13-5 
} 1945 1, 223 977 2,200 821 699 762 14-8 
1946 1,163 915 2,078 684 569 628 13-5 
1947 | 1,291 996 | 2,287 702 569 637 || 14-0 


119 | Diarrhoea and enteritis...... 1944 | 1,190 967 | 2,157 811 703 759 |} 13-9 
1945 928 697 | 1,625 623 499 563 || 11-0 
1946 922 610 | 1,532 543 379 463 9-9 
1947 989 709°{ 1,698 538 405 473 || 10-4 


1 Includes measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, diphtheria, influenza, erysipelas, acute poliomyelitis 
and polioencephalitis, cerebrospinal meningitis, tuberculosis and syphilis. 
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28.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Principal Causes, 
1944-47—concluded 
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Cause of Death and Year 


Congenital malformations... 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Congenital debility......... 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Premature birth,........... 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Iniinyatubinthives: ee seat 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Other diseases peculiar to 
the first year of life....... 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Other specified causes....... 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Unspecified or ill-defined 
CAUSES I. Setter ri ee. 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Totals, All Causes......... 1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


Per- 
= t Rates per centage 
Numbers 100,000 Live Births — |} Distri- 
5 ution 
by 
Cause 
Males |Females| Total || Males |Females} Total of 
Death 
957 VOOM el, fo 653 567 611 11-2 
1,069 819 1,888 718 586 654 12-7 
1,142 926 | 2,068 672 576 625 13-4 
1,174 1,008 | 2,182 638 576 608 13-4 
525 405 930 358 294 Oot 6-0 
524 351 875 352 251 303 5-9 
444 339 783 261 211 ou 5-1 
388 301 689 211 172 192 4-2 
2,072 | 1,435 1 3,507 1,413 1,043 1, 234 22-6 
1,892 1,484 | 3,326 274 1,026 1, 152 22-4 
BAN 1,676 | 3.786 1,242 1,042 1,145 |] 24-5 
2,369 1,668 | 4,037 1,288 952 1,124 |} 24-7 
772 432 1,204 526 314 424 7-7 
714 457 les Wall 479 Swi 406 7-9 
852 514 1,366 501 320 413 8-9 
970 586 1,556 2m Bei) 433 9-5 
596 418 1,014 406 304 357 6-5 
595 427 1,022 400 305 354 6-9 
683 435 ie Mal 402 271 338 7-2 
681 452 1et33 370 258 316 6-9 
734 527 1,261 501 383 444 8-1 
657 527 1,184 44] 377 410 8-0 
704 501 1, 205 414 312 364 7-8 
765 O12 eey/ 416 327 372 8-2 
223 151 374 152 110 132 2-4 
222 168 390 149 120 135 2-6 
196 176 eye 115 109 112 2-4 
oil 177 408 126 101 114 2-5 
8,871 | 6,668 | 15,539 || 6,049 | 4,847 5,467 || 100-0 
8,427 | 6,396 | 14,823 || 5,659 | 4,575 5,134 || 100-0 
8,824 | 6,610 | 15,434 || 5,192 | 4,111 4,667 || 100-0 
9,430 | 6,906 | 16,336 || 5,126] 3,944 4,549 || 100- 
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Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As in the case of infant mortality, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 


and childbirth has been greatly reduced. Maternal mortality in Canada and the 
provinces is shown in Table 29. Although the number of births has been much 
greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths has been well below a thousand 
a year. The rate of maternal mortality is now less than 2 per 1,000 live births. 
The last two columns of the table show that mortality among unmarried mothers 
is much higher than among married mothers. 
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29.—Maternal Deaths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Provinces, 1944-47 


Maternal Deaths 


MATERNAL DEATHS of Unmarried 
Mothers 
Item ee: Se 
Ge 
P.E.1.) N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. |} Sask.} Alta. | B.C. ||Canada!| No. of 
Total 
Od) rere 12 33 43 318 198 49 42 31 50 776 48 6-19 
_ OS, Sea 6 24 25 256 171 31 49 48 50 660 38 5-76 
BO onc + cabin SR 6 28 34 229 160 32 36 32 38 595 39 6-55 
LU Aa es "f 6 20 25 259 129 25 38 22 32 554 34 6:14 
Per 1,000 
RATES PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS Illegitimate 
Live Births 
BERENS, a Gig by 90% 5-2 2-1 3°2 3-1 2°5 3-1 2-3 1-6 2-6 2-7 4-0 
Eee Se eer 2-7 1-5 1-8 2-5 2-2 1-9 2-6 2-4 2-6 2°3 2-9 
LI. a aS Se 2-1 1-6 2-1 2-1 1-6 1-7 1-7 1-4 1-7 1-8 2°9 
Meets osrkc ioc) o8 ax Grouk Dome LO lek any) P22 1 ele wale Gal 2OsGe| Lae 1-5 2-3 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Age at Death.—Table 30 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age, 
together with the average age at death. The latter is slightly more than two 
years higher than the average age of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The 
rates per 1,000 live births by age groups show that age is a most important factor 
in maternal mortality. Though all the rates are much lower than they used to be, 
the inequalities between the age groups remain. ‘The rate at 30-34 years is nearly 
twice as high as the rate at 20-24 years, and above the age of 40 it is over four times 
as high. The slightly higher rate in the first age group shown in the table, compared 
with the second, is due to the high proportion of illegitimate children born to young 


mothers. 


$0.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Groups, 1944-47 


Rates per 
: Maternal Deaths 1.000. Live Births 
Age Group 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 } 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
No. | p.c. | No. |] p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. } p.e 

Wnder 20 years:...é.....-. 30} 3-9 28] 4-2 2H Awd 244 4-3] 1-78} 1-65} 1-39) -1-07 
20 - 24 Te fo aa lee pleas 146; 18-8 110} 16-7 90} 15+1 96] 17-3] 1-87; 1-40} 0-97] 0-92 
25 — 29 cea Nass 186) 24-0 161} 24-4 142] 23-9 107} 19-3) 2-26) 1-95) 1-46) 1-00 
ui) i Mucha 200} 25-8} 1386] 20-6 130} 21-8} 144] 26-0) 38-34] 2-21) 1:90} 2-00 
35 — 39 Migs Et A ae 141} 18-2 135} 20-5 121] 20-3 120} 21-7) 4-17) 3-79) 3-17) 3-06 
ee ee cua sae 70} 9-0 81} 12-3 Wialae toed 55} 9-9) 6-23) 6-98} 5-91] 4-43 
45 - 49 Ie oy IS Ae 3 0-4 8 1-2 13 2-2 § 1-4), 2-99) 7-14] 10-99] 7-65 
50 years or OVer........ — ae 1 0-2; — ee — cee va is Brg Bee 
Totals, All Ages At 

OAC isin tele. o- 776| 100-0) 660, 100-0)  595|100-0 554| 100-0) 2-73) 2-29] 1-80) 1-54 
Average Ages at Death. 30-8 31-5 31-7 31-5 
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Maternal Deaths by Causes.—Table 31 shows, by causes, the numbers and 
rates of maternal deaths per 100,000 live births. Until recently, puerperal sepsis 
and toxemias of pregnancy were by far the most important causes. Since the 
introduction of sulpha drugs in 1936, the rates from these two causes have decreased 
by 50 p.c. 


31.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Causes of Death, 


1945-47 
Numbers Rates per 
Inter- of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List 

No. 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
140 Abortion with mention of infection....... 52 41 43 18-0 12:4 12-0 
141 Abortion without mention of infection... . 18 39 36 6:2 | "1128 10-0 
142 Ketopicigestationy!.. 4.5. ak cbs eee 23 28 15 8-0 8-5 4-2 

143 Hemorrhage of pregnancy—death prior 
LOT Sliver ys sei eae noe en ae ees 12 8 4 4-2 2-4 1-1 

144 Toxzemias of pregnancy—death prior to 
Gelivery.n.2) 22 Senenk ee ae a2 Sy 27 11-1 9-7 7:5 

145 Other diseases and accidents of preg- 
nancy—death prior to delivery........ 18 35 24 6-2 10-6 6-7 

146 Hemorrhage of childbirth and the puer- 
DOCTUIN Sica ete. tic ae en. oe eae 124 103 136 42-9 31-1 37°9 

147 Infection during childbirth and the puer- 
peru): Raat) o.d.onetded eee 178 122 93 61-6 36:9 25-9 

148 Puerperal toxemias — death following 
OLIV OR Ypres hoo oc core ee sca ee 94 88 81 32-6 26-6 22-6 
149 Other accidents of childbirth............ 65 61 57 22-5 18-4 15-9 

150 Other and unspecified conditions of child- 
birth and the puerperal state.......... 44 38 38 15-2 11-5 10-6 
Totals, All Causes................. 660 595 554 || 228-6 | 179-9 | 154-3 


Section 5.—Communicable Diseases 


The national reporting of communicable diseases in Canada was undertaken, 
in 1938, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, at the request of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health in co-operation with the Provincial Depart- 
ments of Health. Since then, the Vital Statistics Section of the Bureau has been 
responsible for the weekly compilation and analysis of communicable diseases except 
for a short period during 1939-40, when the work was transferred to the Department 
of Pensions and National Health. The reports of cases of venereal diseases are 
included in the current analyses and a standard report form is used by all the 
provinces. 


Table 32 shows the number of cases of certain communicable diseases reported 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by the Provincial Departments of Health 
in 1947. The reporting of two diseases, dysentery and rubella, is not compulsory 
in all provinces. The totals for Canada, therefore, should be accepted with 
caution. 
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32.—Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases reported by Provincial Health 
Departments, 1947 


Disease P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Canada! 


—_---— | | | | | | | ] __] 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


BpIGKENPOX.........0.0... 10 | 1,261 58 | 7,775 {13,189 | 1,415 | 1,742 | 2,877 | 4,110 | 32,437 
BEPOUGHOTIANS C6. scsee ws 7 75 24 946 235 78 46 105 34 1,550 
BEVBONGOTY: 65 G5 css tere'e ele wreieie's — 65 2 103 976 19 — — 426 267 
PUIMCe DICE: 25.42 eat — 1 2 — 87 12 — — — 100 
Bacillary........ 1 2.0 = ag 103 6 7 — = 38 154 
Encephalitis (infectious)... _ _— 1 5 80 67 4 1 159 
Influenza (epidemic)...... 36 | 1,776 —- -— 647 157 17 — | 3,537 6,170 
a SAS Big Se Sis See 78 | 2,304 101 | 5,901 | 7,146 | 6,946 | 2,798 | 4,853 | 9,328 39, 455 
Meningitis (meningococcal) 1 17 60 16 16 15 22 193 
RA er Ie. th. ea xn 95d 12 | 3,096 |17,133 | 1,504 | 3,644 | 1,089 | 4,823 || 32,252 
Poliomyelitis (epidemic).. 2 71 20 144 796 587 277 82 312 2,291 
> AES AS SAR 2 ee ee —_ 32 — 816 | 1,440 39 PA 279 273 3,090 
Scarlet fever.............. 15 177 473 | 2,630 | 3,281 226 101 237 352 7,492 
Miuberculosis............:.. 247 2327 Gol | Ds400 jel 4040) on’ 5248) 1,003 | 2,544 13, 739 
EIMONATY .See thse 2. shi 4 219 751 | 5,159 4 1,566 415 } 1,000 | 2,363 11,473 
Non-pulmonary......... 4 11 —_ 248 4 11 98 3 181 552 
Typhoid and paratyphoid.| — 13 30 394 101 9 21 26 103 697 
Undulant fever............ — 2 — 175 103 a 5 40 51 383 
Venereal diseases.......... TA eS yal 952 | 9,825 | 8,147 | 2,533 | 1,750 | 2,729 | 5,987 | 33,476 
VO NTIS.s | See cbs s hk Sher 66 553 303 | 3,998 | 3,283 608 469 472 | 1,775 11527 
ronorr hoeaiis i...) eee 116 816 649 | 5,820 | 4,864 | 1,925 | 1,278 | 2,257 | 4,039 21,764 
DTG sess. Reb ass hes dard — 2 — 7 — — 3 — 173 185 
Whooping cough........... — 194 112 | 1,898 | 4,092 | 1,244 243 960 | 1,581 10,324 
1Exclusive of the Territories. 2 Not reportable in New Brunswick. 3 Reporting not 
compulsory in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 4 Type not segregated. 5 Including 5 cases 
where type was not stated. 6 Including 4 cases where type was not stated. 7 Including 2 
cases where type was not stated. 8 Including 11 cases where type was not stated. 


Section 6.—Natural Increase 


In 1926-30 the rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) 
was 13 per 1,000 population. It fell to 9-7in 1937. Owing partly to the depression, 
the birth rate declined more than the death rate. Since then the rate has increased 
to 12-6 in 1940-42, 14-5 in 1945, 17-5 in 1946 and 19-2 in 1947. 


The rates of natural increase in the provinces followed generally the rate for 
Canada as a whole. In earlier years, Saskatchewan and Quebec had the highest 
rates. The high rates in all the Prairie Provinces were due partly to their 
relatively younger populations and consequent very low death rates. In Quebec, 
on the other hand, the death rate in 1926-30 was high; it has declined steadily 
since. In 1947, New Brunswick had the highest rate of natural increase in 
Canada. 


Table 33 shows the numbers and rates of natural increase by sex in Canada 
and the provinces. In almost all cases, the rates are higher for females than for 
males. The primary reason for this is that the death rates for males is generally 
higher than for females. Further, in the case of the Western Provinces, the ratio 
of males to females in the population, upon which the birth rates are based, are 
relatively higher than the ratio of male to female births—hence the birth rates for 
males are lower than for females. 


- 
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In a country with a fairly young population such as Canada, in which immi- 
gration has been large, an excess of males is to be expected. The higher rate of 
natural increase for females is the means by which this excess is gradually reduced. 
Eventually, there will, no doubt, be an excess of females in the total population 
as there now is in most European countries. 


33.— Natural Increase and Rates of Natural Increase, by Sex and by Provinces, 1944-47 


Excess Rate Males Females 
Oo per ——————— 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- || Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Prince Edward-island. .\. 2 2.:..... 1944 1,360 14-9 670 14-2 690 15-6 
1945 oa0 14-8 712 14-9 658 14-9 
1946 1,919 20-4 968 20-0 951 20-9 
1947 1,972 20-9 989 20-5 983 21-5 
NovatScotias:7 74.08 here ee 1944 9,369 15-3 4,698 15-1 4,671 15-6 
1945 9,902 15:9 4,996 15-8 4,906 16-1 
1946 11,868 19-4 5, 867 18-8 6,001 20-0 
1947 13, 256 21:3 6,484 20-6 6,772 22-2 
New? Brunswi@k 4... chaos «te ae 1944 8,336 18-0 a Ware 17-6 4,159 18-5 
1945 8, 828 18-9 4,364 18-2 4,464 19-5 
1946 11,408 23-8 5, 682 23-2 5,726 24°3 
1947 12,939 26-4 6,438 25-8 6,501 26-9 
Quebecs>., sieasees Sh esos eens 1944 67,449 19-3 34,104 19-4 33,345 19-2 
: 1945 70,935 19-9 35,580 19-9 39,000 20-0 
1946 77,595 21-4 39,218 21-5 38,377 21-2 
1947 81, 845 22-0 40, 827 21-9 41,018 yap e 
Ontariokst oe Pete ee eee 1944 38, 309 9-7 18, 826 9-4 19,483 9-9 
1945 89,475 9-8 19,254 9-5 20,221 10-2 
1946 57,688 14-1 28,536 13-8 29,152 14-3 
1947 67, 234 16-1 32,825 15-5 34,409 16-6 
MAniLOWat oie oni emnciei Go eee 1944 9,307 12-7 4,487 11-8 4,820 13-7 
1945 9,703 13-2 4,650 12-3 5,053 14-2 
1946 LE PASS/ 16-9 5,910 15-8 6,347 17-9 
1947 13, 659 18-4 6, 450 17-0 7, 209 19-8 
Saskatchewaticn sce ier Ace 1944 11, 684 13-8 5,500 12-1 6, 184 15-8 
1945 12,497 14-8 5,927 13-1 6,570 16-8 
1946 15,011 18-0 7,108 16-1 7,903 20-2 
1947 16,724 19-8 7,979 17-9 8,745 22-1 
Al Renta ici tenet cent ie tee 1944 13,052 16-0 6,155 14-] 6,897 18-1 
1945 13,485 16-3 6,408 14-6 7,077 18-3 
1946 15, 583 19-4 %, 208 17-1 8,330 22-0 
1947 18,088 22-0 8, 764 20:2 9,324 - 24-0 
British Colmbpltan. occ eae 1944 9,302 10-0 S722 7:6 5,580 12-5 
1945 9,121 9-6 3,670 7:5 5,451 11-9 
1946 125472 12-4 5, 244 10-1 7,228 15-0 
1947 15, 673 15-0 6,779 12-5 8, 894 LE F 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
OTPLEOLICS IE ae euceny etn usta s 1944 | 168,168 14-1 82,339 13-5 85,829 14-7 
1945 | 175,316 14-5 85,561 13-8 89,755 15-2 
1946 | 215,801 17-5 105,786 16-9 110,015 18-2 
1947 | 241,390 19-2 117,535 18-4 123,855 20-1 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths 
by place of residence makes it possible to calculate rates of natural increase for urban 
centres; the figures are given in Table 34. In most of the larger cities the rate is 
lower than in their respective provinces. Urban population is also increased by 
the influx of people from the rural areas. 
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34.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47, with 
) Averages, 1941-45 


S oe Natural Increase 
Province and Urban Centre SPAR ant FDR EA NT 
1941 Average 
Perea ee 1945 1946 1947 
Prince Edward Island— 
PPATATHOLLOUQWOIS sc os 2 Sinieie +s ho Shed versie 14, 821 183 186 172 Billy 287 
Nova Scotia— 
MAEETIAOULIU eee ae hee acters kccars Oats rae 10, 847 285 301 298 368 431 
Glace TSR ean Joon 6 CAO one anaes 25,147 498 480 491 631 690 
UOTE ch ANE IGS =e Cs Ace ee 70,488 1,241 1,319 1,389 1,579 1,760 
ng EA ROSS ph a foes eS Oe Bane oe 28,305 624 636 657 709 768 
OL BERG)E hed gene it OP im Spy oceans 10,272 185 208 162 230 300 
New Brunswick— 
EONS OU ets yo eeMatE > ik biers 8 Bes 10,062 107 125 1371 2791 3431 
Moncton Prey Pear te terse soregernveto yes atece Cases 22,763 421 509 458 552 675 
Baers OLIN it isis wok es ASE SAR ere 51,741 719 745 743 1,055 1,072 
Quebec— 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..............4: 11,961 274 268 271 335 333 
POMALCOUCII leeks yok aches aeras ska sie ao cate: 16,040 706 926 712 745 768 
PPOIMIMONG VINO. 2. occas sees one oma 10,555 279 298 286 348 383 
MELANIN IDV, 4. scteyerare te ios wi chcsereusrenouss cee ale hecas BHvtoe 14,197 332 B22 367 449 550 
eRe lie cate arto degen cits aaa 32,947 819 847 844 1,000 1,108 
RUA OLLO Pesigles dish ca ce winters siete nee siaus 12,749 250 248 272 267 263 
PORT CLO Wenn gree tee aeeisteris Gictel sachs a 13,769 705 818 687 586 587 
MEAG ING Ms ceeds ae, trois sits AON aS 20,051 271 262 297 377 459 
LENTIL Ge | ecces C a Raes ia heehee ge Panne 11,991 203 231 221 267 241 
LCOS OU RES Ly OR te a ae ee ne 903, 007 11,471 12,166 13, 295 14,313 14,950 
REN OUMOM Gs eer tee cee 6 sia ates oe 30,751 4 66 29 3 
WMO OC cals nimbareeiner see eee a SG bere : 150, 757 2,416 2,649 2,412 2,630 2,681 
PemblyACIND Outs. on eces cusccros.s footslesehecays 17,798 163 176 153 Fp) 296 
Shy, ASSIS SAK porns Sac aaron ne 13, 646 279 295 327 271 326 
2s UEZO Cy oe Sry hee Ale A oe 11,329 311 336 315 395 461 
BEPIWANI CAN HALSI i. 'setecs cece cae = 20,325 674 735 782 687 736 
PROT TOOK EMME «chen es ctiite te Oe nes 85,965 760 721 855 895 1,022 
Ros cies Se Re Oe Re cee cin 12,251 312 420 380 291 359 
Mire ford. VuInes: a,c. ct ccc be ci oes 12,716 269 258 275 294 341 
BMIPOO. FAVOTSGs as 520s et Cis Dhyes 42,007 821 791 796 861 857 
REV OL arte ea antes mien, cide. Ginga. « © 17,052 481 514 452 485 491 
“STG RYT eg Re Ee ee a re ar 67,349 988 988 1,033 1,302 1,179 
PCS PINOUT UA acicints axe dicicis. trargroth ae 26,047 —24 44 —15 66 |. 22 
Ontario— 
RADIO eae ae okt Sere Sees De Se sc 15,710 205 198 194 274 324 
Bs TPA TUON CL eae eeiis eve ore, casas is bce unctss, Sun 31,948 346 319 395 642 675 
ERT GV ALG. he She Ghosts CoM creas ore 6 11,342 102 110 114 148 201 
PMTCT IVA TIN ee setts crexs wiehei i cisie isle <oceee = 17,369 193 148 171 258 352 
ay Ls 2 tek SN a ee a A 14,117 302 329 315 509 505 
ESOS be EL er, cor tas, shenoe POR Mate Diora eg Hae 11,757 96 111 110 73 113 
PESEE ENV TULIP 05 .c ciara Sie, o dee dioc ce sis 30,585 404 400 434 583 702 
OEEBIL}S Sa peel cory irae ec Reg Re ae RCE Re 15,346 140 183 124 266 291 
CATO Rs We me SG Sr Ue Sao 23,210 198 198 180 317 448 
ever TTA TI GOM ey, ac bis src o seas 6 0 easels 166,337 1,693 1,913 Lois 2,986 2,918 
HORE LOM teeter neces dierciscclsls ochre ocss ; 30, 126 467 493 468 685 675 
SIUOROTION is seiceieis oe ccc Oe «aI abs.o' 35,657 380 330 410 589 722 
LoTR Gh Nae eee Dee en ees lees 78,264 759 787 828 1, 283 1,392 
Brea UNG pent cies nels ccslgis o-oo 67 -oft ods 20,589 323 311 310 448 551 
COTE ITCLEY TIN. Mit Si ieee a ge Re ea a 15,599 221 243 205 326 330 
CS DE GE bese i i Se Ro ae 26,813 366 373 376 462 471 
AGE ei BS ee ee 154,951 1,639 7H 1,914 2,789 2,773 
Bee Ge MAES CHILIS Chee se oe eos nrcth letead enema 14,002 0 143 100 235 277 
EEIAIIVO IO 208 5 coe «2 a ynie nors.oe isa wots 11,159 172 177 160 266 220 
BETOROONOUL es hice ae eat wesie es suse 6 25,350 363 357 424 644 744 
1) ooyPh AEN Se 24,426 308 267 286 423 520 
BECO AGOALTINGS, ...4..0cc5cpescwe@neecene 30,275 420 484 438 557 632 
itis TELE CE: i ae a eee ae 17,132 145 134 114 221 204 
ERA ERBARIO ce cee ce sie lacs cchiehave sie 18, 734 228 258 272 377 467 
MIM UGCA LATICO: © occ fceecde rectors 25,794 473 464 508 549 650 
RURAL CM ert wis stig he cok ois sh ageless 17,038 79 133 69 164 227 
Gg) EYEE: aah a eae ae Ce 32,203 1,056 996 970 988 1,124 
SMETAAUTATOAN YE ytd posses cie's.o coe + e's Sie ste a « 28,790 652 509 569 665 754 
CRY PO. Ee Ga eg See a 667,457 3,629 3,707 3,795 7,565 7,508 


1 Includes Devon. 
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34.—Natural Increase in Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over, 1944-47, with 
Averages, 1941-45—concluded 


Census 
Province and Urban Centre Population 
1941 

Ontario—concluded 

Welland § tts. 4 Be AT Rees 12,500 

Windsor ek sheng boc fon oe ee 105,311 

Woodstock sincere en eink foes: 12,461 
Manitoba— 

ISran donk. cus ch ocean teens 17,383 

Staboniiacen. o4..baeent eee ae 18,157 

Winnipeg€e cas. das eee eee 221,960 
Saskatchewan— 

IMI GOSGr a Wott cotertt Leta crarsisdeted ene 20, 753 

PringecAlberter © 2. beat eee 12,508 

ReEVINa se EA Sy ae 58, 245 

Daskatoomnsvereas tee ace eee 43,027 
Alberta— 

Caloaryaes reac Oe oe ee 88, 904 

HWdimontonvece soba. ee 93, 817 

Wethibrid ge. cent. b eee son cane: 14, 612 

Medieme Hate ceact ee «eae ane 10,571 
British Columbia— 

New: Westiminsters eee een pte 21,967 

Vancouver ick obs ae ee ee Ds ers} 

ViCtoriattee ok cheese ae 44,068 


N atural Increase 


Average 
1941-45 1944 1945 1946 
234 255 196 239 
1,430 1,490 1,294 1,894 
93 64 96 209 
191 220 203 214 
238 276 253 424 
1, 932 2,017 2,087 3,106 
250 258 232 377 
226 231 247 320 
733 692 743 1,074 
490 545 537 813 
1,180 SUA 1,310 1, 563 
1,549 1, 686 1, 883 2,409 
228 Dae, 262 329 
164 189 132 223 
260 250 297 ole 
2,020 2,393 251 3,338 
462 601 414 469 


1947 


274 
2,007 
184 


230 
507 
3,352 


432 
390 
1,309 
1,051 


2,031 
3,046 
442 
248 


351 
4,043 
465 


Section 7.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages 


International Comparisons.—Table 35 shows the marriage rates in Canada 
and the provinces in comparison with those of other countries. Canadian marriage 


rates are relatively high. 


35.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population of various Countries of the World compared 
with Canada and the Provinces for recent years 


(Sources: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations and other official publications. In certain 
cases final figures are not available and provisional data are used.) 


SS SE SS 


: Marriage 

Country or Province Year Rate 
WnitedsStatestrn...:cctewaeas 0c 4 1947 13-8 
Palestine ee aeteryeucten ate co nae 1946 11-4 
INUSCEL Ss te ee eis coe ees ee 1947 10-9 
Bulgaria tomer e ons see aec 1947 10-9 
New Zealand (excluding Maoris).} 1947 10-9 
YANCO an cee cei fot eee os 1947 10-3 
INetherlands® pets: than aes ac 1947 10-2 
AUStEahapoaneaas ctccht damon ies 1947 10-1 
Canada. 20 aa noe erence 1947 10-1 
British Columbia..ss.saa..5..4 1947 11-4 
Alberta: Tate oe oe wee oe 1947 10-7 
New Brunswick. tive eae 1947 10-6 
CNTATIOS Use atu ane ee 1947 10-5 
MNIODE sash eee 1947 10-4 
ONG beGs Be Separan ees binriaee eee 1947 9-6 
NOVaSCOUS akc ce caer ae 1947 9-4 
Saskatehewans stor eee 1947 9-1 
Prince Edward Island......... 1947 7-2 
ERY g are 4 oe ee Mi ed 1947 10-1 


Country Year 
Union of South Africa (Whites).} 1946 
Belgutini. staan. ase ee 1947 
Wena aks a: hy crate eee 1947 
GRA ae ck tcl aa ee eee 1947 
ROUTAN Toe anes acer eee 1947 
England and Wales............ 1947 
Newfoundland and Labrador...| 1946 
UNIOEW AVR SEMI noe evento tae 1946 
SVLLZerland #. cn eaey ee ee 1947 
SCORN ee a oe aces. ee 1947 
WEG Ftcc.ate cae te ene 1947 
Chiletses. Seaee ee ee ee 1947 
SAIN ear castles Cees Gre Pee 1947 
iceland ee. eee 1944 
Northern Ireland 3 §..22...00: 1947 
Ceylon et Corte. ee 1947 
Ireland... sees cede nee es 1947 
PanaInia's A seer een career 1947 
El Salvadorers.< e.  ee 1947 


Marriage 
Rate 


—_ 
— 
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In modern industrial countries, the marriage rate varies with the level of 
economic prosperity. Marriage rates fell during the depression years following 
1929, but recovered in the later 1930’s. In Canada, England and the United 
States, the number of marriages was exceptionally high in 1940-42. The number 
_ decreased in the years 1943 and 1944 but increased in 1945 and 1946. In Canada 
there were 20 p.c. fewer marriages in 1944 than in 1942. In 1945 there were 7 p.c. 
more marriages than in 1944 and in 1946 the number was 5-3 p.c. more than in 
1942, the previous high year. The number decreased in 1947. 


Numbers and Birthplaces of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Table 36 shows 
the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 population in Canada 
and the provinces. Percentages of brides and bridegrooms according to place of 
birth are also given. 


The proportion of brides and bridegrooms born in Canada is increasing. The 
average in 1941-45 was more than 10 p.c. greater than in'1931-35. In the Western 
Provinces, over one-third of the marriages solemnized in 1931-35 were between 
persons born outside Canada. In 1941-45, taking Canada as a whole, approximately 
88 p.c. of all bridegrooms and 92 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada. In the 
Western Provinces the proportions were 76 p.c. and 86 p.c., respectively. The 
higher proportion of marriages between persons born in Canada was due to the 
restricted immigration of recent years. In 1946 and 1947 there was a slight increase 
in the percentages of brides born outside Canada. 


36.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1944-47 


Percentage Distribution of 


Marriages Bridegrooms and Brides, by Nativity 
: i Rate Born in Born Born 
Provinee and Year per || Province Where in Other Outside 
Total 1,000 Married Provinces Canada 
Popu- |---| —___|—- 
lation ||Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms} Brides 

No. Pre p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c: D=Ce 

Prince Edward Island...... 1944 | - 646 7-1 68-9 87-6 20-1 9-6 11-0 2-8 
1945 680 7:4 75-0 87-6 20-0 8-5 5-0 3°8 

1946 837 8-9 85-4 91-3 9-9 5-9 4-7 2:9 

1947 676 7:2 85-9 88-5 8-6 5-5 5-5 6-1 

INOW SCOUIA, tex seeds chk 1944 5,942 9-7 62-2 78:5 27-1 14-0 10:8 7:5 
1945 5,992 9-6 63-5 79-4 27-0 12-6 9-5 8-0 

1946 6,549 10-7 77°3 85-1 14-9 7-5 7-8 7-4 

1947 5, 861 9-4 80-9 84-0 11-2 6-9 7°8 9-0 

New Brunswick............ 1944 3,813 8-3 72-5 85-9 16-8 8-8 10-7 5-3 
1945 4,491 9-6 74-1 85:5 17-1 8-6 8-8 5-9 

1946 5, 866 12-2 78-9 86-7 12-6 7:3 8:5 6-0 

1947 5,189 10-6 78-6 84-6 10-5 7:2 10-9 8-3 

(CE. OS EE Re 1944 31,922 9-1 88-1 91-4 6-2 4.9 5:7 3:7 
1945 Bapole 9-3 87-4 90-7 6-7 5°3 5:9 3°9 

1946 36, 650 10-1 86-6 89-2 7-4 6:6 6-1 4-3 

1947 35,494 9-6 88-0 89-9 6-4 5-9 5-6 4-2 


34311—155 
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36.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1944-47—concluded 


Percentage Distribution of 


Marriages Bridegrooms and Brides, by Nativity 
Es Rate Born in Born Born 
Province and Year per || Province Where in Other Outside 
Total 1,000 Married Provinces Canada 
; Popu- |] A | 
lation |}Grooms]| Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Ontaniower eae ae 1944 | 31,227 7-9 80-3 82-0 8-6 9-2 11-1 8-9 
1945 | 34,137 8-5 74-5 78-7 12-1 11-1 13-4 10-2 
1946 46,073 11-2 73°7 77:4 12-2 its; 14-1 11-4 
1947 | 44,056 10-5 73°6 76-1 11-8 10-9 14-5 13-0 
Manitoba messin ae: 1944 6, 294 8-6 60-6 73°3 19-8 14-6 19-5 Deaf 
1945 6,579 8-9 62-8 73°8 20-0 15-9 17-3 10-4 
1946 8,594 11-8 68-1 74°3 17-3 15-6 14-6 10-1 
1947 Ue (alee 10-4 70-9 75-4 15-9 13-8 13-3 10-8 


saskatchewallces.s cde caus 1944 5,919 7-0 67-4 82-2 14-6 8-5 18-0 9-3 
1945 6,369 7:5 70-5 82-8 14-6 8-7 14-9 8-4 
1946 8,279 ee 74-9 84-0 13-0 779 12-2 8-0 
1947 7,674 9-1 76-7 83-7 11-5 7-0 11-7 9-3 
To | Bees ae ta ae VRE 1944 7,299 8-9 45-7 61-6 24-4 21:1 29-9 17-2 
1945 7,310 8-8 49-9 63-9 23°7 20-3 26-4 15-8 
1946 9,478 11-8 56-7 66-3 22°5 19-4 20-8 14-3 
1947 8,797 10-7 58-1 65-7 23°3 19-3 18-6 15-0 


British Columbiacss:s.0%6. 1944 8, 434 9-0 : : “5 é : 
1945 9,262 9-8 30°3 40-2 43-2 42-0 26:5 17-9 
1946 | 11,762 11-7 0 
1947 | 11,852 11-4 


Canada (Exclusive of the 
MeriitOrics) ease 1944 | 101,496 8-5 : 
1945 | 108,031 8-9 71- 
1946 | 134,088 10-9 
1947 | 127,311 10-1 


Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—The distribution of 
bridegrooms and brides by age and marital status isshown in Table 37. Over 90 p.c. 
of the marriages in 1947 were between persons who had not previously been married. 
The average age at marriage of bachelors is about 27 years and that of spinsters 
between 24 and 25 years. The average age of widowers and widows at the time of 
re-marriage is more than 20 years higher than that of bachelors and spinsters, being 
50-3 years in 1940-42 and 52-5 in 1947 for widowers and 46-4 and 44-7, respectively, 
for widows. ‘The age distribution of widowers and widows at the time of re-marriage 
is, of course, very different from that of bachelors and spinsters. 


Widowers and widows were each 5 p.c., of all bridegrooms and brides in 1947, 
compared with 3-8 and 2:7 p.c., respectively, in 1940-42. Marriages of divorced 
persons made up 4:0 p.c. of the total in 1947. 
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37.—Marriages, by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1945-47 


BRIDEGROOMS 
Age 1945 1946 1947 
Group 
Bach-| Wid- Di- Bach-| Wid- | Di- Bach-| Wid- | Di- 
elors | owers | vorced Total elors | owers | vorced Total elors | owers | vorced Total 
NUMBERS 
Under 
20 years..}| 5,049) — — 5,049] 5,219 1 —_ 5,220! 5,072 2 1) 5,075 
mood ~§ ..| 40,274 50 69] 40,393] 51,621 70 148] 51, 839}| 49, 627 52 196) 49,875 


25-29 “  ..| 29,315 253 405] 29,973] 38,940 277 720| 39,937) 36,357 268] 1,036] 37,661 
30-34 “ ..| 13,156 452 711) 14,319) 15,767 504] 1,052) 17,323} 13,842 435| 1,367) 15,644 


o-oo ** .'.) 5,686 577 603} 6,866]) 6,385 630 924) 7,939) 5,698 592) 1,126) 7,416 
20-44 SS ..| 2,746 664 459) 3,869]| 2,868 667 625| 4,155 2,501 622 743) 3,866 
45-49 “ ..| 1;346 741 306} 2,393] 1,335 798 334] 2,467]| 1,248 745 417) 2,410 
p04 “oO . 647 776 164] 1,587 591). 765 192} 1,548 603 820 223) 1,646 
Rie 354 925 101) 1,380 336 912 109} 1,357 333 862 126) oat 
60-64 “f--.. 160 774 48 982 150 813 39) 1,002 171 831 57| 1,059 
65 years or 

ONG eases 123) 1,040 26) 1,189 116} 1,158 25| 1,294 107; 1,207 20| 1,334 
Totals, 
Stated Ages} 98,856] 6,252) 2,892/108,000/123,323| 6,590} 4,168/134,081/115,559) 6,436) 5,312)127,307 
Ages not 

stated... «. 29 23 — 31 7) — — 7 3 1 _ 4 


ee ef te | | 


Totals, All 
IASOS =... : 98,885] 6,254) 2,892/108,031]123,330} 6,590) 4,168/134,088//115,562) 6,437] 5,312/127,311 


PERCENTAGES 


Under 

20 years... 
20-24 
25-29 “‘ 
30-34 <“‘ 
35-39 * 
40-44 “< 
45-49 “ 
50-54 “ 
Hp-pg. <* 
60-64 * .. 
65 years or 
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Se | 

‘ 

> 

oOo DOWD Oonwanwco 


kt DO CO 
co © ATO ST DO CO 1 CO 


meh 
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SO Ch ROaANDaANw: 


POR OONRO- 
CORO ODN bw OOO 
oD FPWNOUMOCOrRFHN: 
We wNOONrRR I 
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eae 


OW bh DP WOOT 
ooo 
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=> OHDBDRDOONNWOD 
aa? 
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is) ARUIBDOOHROK 
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lor) 
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~“ 
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Totals : 
Stated Ages 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0] 100-6) 100-0} 100-0) 100-6) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 


Percentages 
of AllAges.| 91-5 5-8 2-7; 100-0) 92-0 4.9 3-1} 100-0) 90:8 5-1 4-2) 100-0 
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37.—Marriages, by Age and Marital Status of Contracting Parties, 1945-47—concluded 


BRIDES 
Age 1945 1946 1947 
Group 
Spin- | Wid- | Di- Spin- | Wid- Dr Spin- | Wid- | Di- 
sters | ows | vorced Total sters | ows | vorced Total sters | ows | vorced Total 
NUMBERS 
Under 
20 years..| 22,624 22 5| 22,651)} 28,067 Soo 13} 28,115]| 28,313 13) }, 131e28°339 
20-24 <<.) 47, 140 414 325] 47,879! 58,796 595 553} 59,9441 54,429 391 631] 55,451 
25-29 © ..) 18,006 473 605] 19,084] 22,695 968] 1,113] 24,776] 20,523 815) 1,404] 22,742 
30-84 “ ..| 6,758 516 631) 7,905) 8,047 761} 1,002} 9,810] 7,201 709} 1,189} 9,099 
39-39: “ ..| 2,964 523 493] 3,980] 3,209 658 699} 4,566] 3,216 617 775| 4,608 
40-44 “ || 1,325 646 256] 2,227) 1,348 666 373| 2,387|| 1,339 680 423] 2,442 
4549 pe. ' 677 675 141} 1,493 650 799 158) 1,607 655 749 240) 1,644 
50-54.) Soaee: 303 659 74) 1,036 271 688 io) Ose 289 672 108} 1,069 
55-09) een, 160 584 29 773 140 578 42 760 148 561 31 740 
60-64 “.... 71 388 6 465 52 446 16 514 58 532 8 598 
65 years or 
OV.CLI: 49 455 2 506 49 502 4 555 ay 536 5 578 


__ | | | | 


Totals 
Stated Ages 100,077) 5,355) 2,567/107,999]123,324| 6,696] 4,046/134,066/116,208) 6,275| 4,827 127,310 


Ages not 

stated..... 26 4 ae 2 32 21 1 -- 22) — 1} — 1 
Totals, All 

Ages...... 100,103) 5,359) 2,569/108,031]123,345) 6,697) 4,046/134,088]|116,208| 6,276] 4,827 127,311 


Avge. ages. 24-3) 45-4] 33-8)  25-5]/ 24-1] «= 43-1) 82-9) 925-3] «= 24-0] 944-7] += 832-8) 25-38 


PERCENTAGES 

Under 

20 years.. 22-6 0-4 0-2 21-0 22-8 0-5 0-3 21-0 24-4 0-2 0:3 22-3 
20-24 “ 47-1 7-7 12-7 44-3 47-7 8-9 13-7 44-7 46-8 6-2 13-1 43-6 
25-29 << 18-0 8-8] 23-6 17-7 18-4 14-5 27-5 18-5 17-7 13-0 29-1 17-9 
30-34 “ 6-8 9-6} 24-6 7:3 6-5 11-4 24-8 7-3 6-2 11-3 24-6 7-1 
35-39 “ 3-0 9-8 19-2 3-7 2-6 9-8 17-3 3:4 2-8 9-8 16-1 3-6 
40-44 “ 1:3 12-1 10-0 or ted 9-9. 9-2 1-8 1-2 10-8 8-8 1-9 
45-49 “ 0-7 12-6 5-5 1-4 0-5 11-9 3-9 1-2 0-6 11-9 5-0 1-3 
50-54 “ 0-3 12-3 2-9 1-0 0-2 10-3 1-8 0-8 0-2 10-7 2-2 0-8 
55-59 0-2 10:9 1-1 0-7 0-1 8-6 1-0 0-6 0-1 8-9 0-6 0-6 
60:645 tee. 0-1 7:2 0-2 0-4 -- 6-7 0-4 0-4 -- 8-5 0-214 med 
65 years or e 

over...... -- 8-5 0-1 0-5] -- 7°5 0-1 0-4 -- 8-5 0-1 0-5 
Totals, 


Stated Ages} 100-0) 100-0; 100-0} 100-6) 100-0) 100-0} 100-6} 100-0] 100-6) 100-6} 100-0} 100-0 


Percentages 7 
of All Ages. 92-7 5:0}. 2-4) 100-0 92-0 5:0 3-0} 100-0 91-3 4.9 3-8} 100-0 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution 
of brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that 
for the population as a whole. Table 38 shows the very strong influence that 
religion has on marriage. Approximately 70 p.c. of all marriages are between 
persons of the same religious denomination; among those of Jewish faith, it was 
96 p.c. in 1947; and among Roman Catholics 88 p.c.; United Church 61 p.c. and 
HKastern Orthodox 58 p.e. 
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38.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1945-47 


Denominations of Brides 


s Year and , Tin et ee s ae Per- 
enominations o : ot ar- || cent- 
: Ang-| Bap-| ern | Jew- | Luth-| Pres-| man | United} Other : 
Bridegrooms lican | tist |Ortho-| ish | eran |byter-| Cath-|Church] Sects ele TARE} OES 
dox ian | olic! S 
No. | Note ENG 4 NO? PNG eNOS Net) Noo Pf No! ene 

1945 
BUCHOAN | ocicy re ele wes 7,423] 761 77 I SEO ae 057 174 72| 13:.\708i oy 400 7) 15,371] 14-2 
OR eee 724) 2,027 9 a 96 236 357 916 242 1} 4,610) 4-3 
Eastern Orthodox..... 52 14 667 3 30 22 216 103 29 PA Vince Wes 6) | deat AO 
|. TLS Sp aan seahie Setera 20 3 1] 1,583 6 3 ao 18 13 Ty 1673 15 
BAG HET AN... (las dance’ 394 116 45 4) 1,384 170 401 636 205}. 2] 3,357) 3-1 
Presbyterian......... 1,276 319 17 3 192} 2,265 618} 1,529 209 4) 6,432] 6-0 
Roman Catholic!..... 1,333 294 177 13 291 428}43,549} 1,408 418 16] 47,927}| 44-4 
United Church....... 3,431 976 66 8 529] 1,189} 1,524) 13,023 562 7| 21,315} 19-7 
POLHer S0CtS......0eees 451 253 53 Lt 195 197 556 702) 3,711 13] 6254240 Sed 
BGG StALCH. .5..50600% 16} — — — 2 3 9 8 4 24 66} 0-1 
Totals, 1945.......... 15,120) 4,763) 1,112) 1,635) 3,055) 5,570/48,727) 22,106) 5,866 77| 108, 031)/160-0 
ieercentages.....;..... 14-0 4-4 1-0 1-5 2°8 5-2} 45-1 20-5 5-4 0-1} 100:0}] 69-52 

1946 
Anglican. (9 ee 10,027 968 109 13 435] 1,343] 2,028) 4,838 578 4) 20,343] 15-2 
BAODISG Se eee cise 947) 2,520 15 5 119 326 478| 1,214 285 1} 5,910) 4-4 
Eastern Orthodox.... 71 18 913 1 34 18 285 108 37 1} 1,481} 1-1 
| SA EL ee Oren 30 3 3} 2,122 4 12 34 26 11 1] 2,246) 1-7 
WGUGROTAN. .% so scics ess 472 155 42 5} 1,638 203 481 781 271 3] 4,051) 3-0 
Presbyterian......... 1,632 426 40 9 197) 2,868 788| 1,911 240 — 8,111) 6-0 
Roman Catholic!..... 1,655 364 220 34 391 565]50,212} 1,807 507 10| 55,770) 41-6 
United Church....... 4,459] 1,164 133 15 711) 1,534] 2,126] 17,658 748 8} 28,556) 21-3 
Other sects.....2..... 619 286 Pai) 14 210 254 707 839} 4,628 2) 7,586] 5-7 
POE StALEH. oo bcs cess 6 ye 1} — — 3 6 2 2 9 34], -- 
Totals, 1946.......... 19,918} 5,906] 1,508) 2,218] 3,739) 7,126/57,145| 29,182) 7,307 39) 134,088) 100-0 
Percentages..........4 14-9 4-4 1-1 1:7) 12-8 5-3] 42-6 21-8 5-4) -- 100-0) 69-12 

1947 
PATO UCR i. vcore 28, Spies 9,207 778 103 9 442) 1,164] 1,920} 4,420 620 18, 669}) 1 
ENO IS Eee ainsi ae 853| 2,347 24 1 104 266 413] 1,109 276 5,394 
Eastern Orthodox..... 90 19 868 i 1 oe 293 99 33 1,488 


MEAS TR re toe se cea 


oO 

co 

— 

for) 
OR OWE ee PP 
MOOoOr TWh] 


6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1,549) 348 35 4, 212) 2,667) 737) 1,721) 264 : 7,534 
6 
2 
4 


Heutherans... es 485} 125 45 2} 1,627} 189} 476 742| — (223 

Presbyterian......... 

Roman Catholic!..... 1,580} 344) 235 14) 392)  524/47,941) 1,647} 608 16| 53,301]| 4 

United Church....... 4,408] 1,126} 137 13] 700} 1,461) 2,073] 16,787) 813 27,524)| 2 

Other sects... 2.5... 566) 252 49 10] 232) 202} 704 744| 4,591 Te Sby 

NOt StAbeG 5: accsc. 9; — — _ 3 5 28 - 

Motals, 1947 0.5 .0.05% 18,767) 5,342] 1,498] 2,032] 3,762] 6,517/54,589| 27,302) 7,460 42|127,311]100-0 

Percentages........... 14-7) 4:2) 91-2] 16) 82 0F © 5-1] 42-9 21-4) -- 6-9] == 100-0|} 69-12 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same 


religious denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


For many years after Confederation, the number of divorces in Canada was 
very small. It was less than 20 in every year before 1900. There were 23 divorces 
in 1903, 51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. These numbers were less than 1 per 1,000 of 
the yearly number of marriages. 

One effect of the First World War was to increase the number of divorces. 
The generally unsettled conditions and the long separation between men on Active 
Service and their wives contributed to this increase. Changes in law and procedure 
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which made it easier to obtain divorce was a further factor. At present, Quebec 
is the only province in which applicants for divorce must secure a private Act of 
Parliament. 


There were 114 divorces in Canada in 1918 and 608 in 1926; the number had 
increased to 700 by 1931, 1,570 by 1936 and 2,369 by 1940. In every year since 
then the number has been higher than in the year before. The figures for the most 
part cover only final decrees of dissolution of marriage which alone constitute 
divorces; annulments and legal separations are excluded. 


The statistics of dissolutions of marriage were revised in 1941 with the co- 
operation of the provincial authorities and the Clerk of the Divorce Committee of 
the Senate of Canada. 


39.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Provinces, 1944-47 


Ee i 
Granted by 


Parliament Granted by the Courts 
Item of Canada Canadal 


FHL) (Que. | PB. Nis) N.Bal One Man. | Sask.) Alta.) B.C. 


Numbers— 
1944 3 108 93 78 | 1,471 316 226 484 | 1,009 3,788 
1945 2, 177 AoA 158 171 | 1,940 405 282 575 | 1,366 5,076 
1946 2 290 4 260 382 | 2,639 636 505 962 | 2,005 7,683 


1947 2 348 18 207 236 | 3,509 665 509 881 | 1,826 8,199 
Percentages— 


1944 0-1 2-8 aes 2-5 2-1] 38-8 8-3 6-0 | 12-8] 26-6] 100-0 
1945 -- 3°5 aes 3-1 3:4] 38-2 8-0 5:6] 11-3] 26-9 || 100-0 
1946 2 3°8 0-1 3-4 5-0 | 34-4 8:3 6-6 | 12-5] 26-1]) 100-0 
1947 S| eed 2 0-2 2°5 2-9 | 42-8 8-1 6-2 | 10-71 22-3] 100-0 


1 Exclusive of the Territories. 2 A Divorce Court was established in Prince Edward Island in 
1945 and figures for 1946 and 1947 are shown in the third column. 


Section 8.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories 


The vital statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected 
since 1924. These statistics are not presented with those of the nine provinces 
in the tables of this Chapter, because the figures are not considered complete. 
The details are in many cases not available, and the small and varying population 
of each year is not accurately known. . 


40.—Vital Statistics of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 1941-47, with 
| Five-Year Averages, 1926-40 


Norr.— Figures for 1944 to 1946 are by place of residence; for previous years by place of occurrence. 


| 


Yukon Northwest Territories 


Year eS | re eee 
Births Marriages Deaths Births Marriages Deaths 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Averages, 1926-30........... 33 14 54 158 24 185 
Averages, 1931-35........... 49 24 61 190 41 137 
Averages, 1936-40....:...... 67 36 72 228 72 177 
Ue ae Se ae Oe ia hi 72 36 67 314 82 306 
EATS V Janek Bet aa rragiet NNE SO a 2 96 36 108 369 109 222 
LOSS ck ae eee, eels 99 67 120 403 94 304 
LOAG g csapths, Sr... trad eeugie. 136 94 100 316 66 349 
NUE Eg Fis, Sit, ee ee, Ae 123 69 87 511 122 478 
LOSG EA, ON AME A iace ey Tie 146 66 80 593 177 347 
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Section 9.—Vital Statistics of Newfoundland Prior to Union 


A short summary of the latest principal vital statistics for Newfoundland prior 
to union are presented in Tables 41 and 42. These figures are taken from the reports 
of the Registrar General of Newfoundland. When figures for 1949 are available, 
the vital statistics for Newfoundland will be included with the provincial totals. 


41.—Live Births, Deaths, Natural Increase and Marriages in Newfoundland, 1921-46 


Live Births Deaths Natural Increase] Infant Mortality Marriages 
Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
Year per per per per per 
Number| 1,000 |Number} 1,000 {Number} 1,000 |Number| 1,000 |Number] 1,000 
opu- Popu- Popu- Live Popu- 
lation lation lation Births lation 
| OU) eae eee ie Lol Dion leeosolG 12-8 | 3,775 14-4 a, 107-9 | 1,522 5-7 
MIE Sala te S20 oiai8 «s 7,254 27-8 | 3,581 13:7) 3,673 14-1 846 | 116-8] 1,441 5°5 
CS ee 6, 928 27-8 | 3,528 13-7 | 3,400 14-1 738 | 106-4] 1,357 5-2 
I 6, 700 25-6 | 4,182 15-9 | 2,518 9-7 888 | 132-6] 1,402 5:3 
NM ists is 6, 898 26:0 | 3,656 13-8 | 3,242 12-2 807 | 117-1} 1,682 6-3 
On Se a 7,163 27-0 | 3,482 13-0 | 3,681 14-0 677 94-5 | 1,705 6-4 
PO es ea ee 6, 806 25-5 | 3,646 13-7 | 3,160 11-8 774 | 1138-8} 1,517 5-6 
2 ae 6,607 24-6 | 3,706 13-8 |. 2,901 10-8 749 |} 111-8} 1,655 6-1 
2). See 6, 643 24:2 | 3,885 14-4 | 2,758 9-8 794} 116-9} 1,650 6-0 
SOD eee ae 6,563 23-8 | 3,702 13-4] 2,861 10-4 903 | 134-8] 1,631 5-9 
ERIS Tos cose cco n> 6,551 25°3.|) O,d0t 13-4 | 2,794 9-9 890 | 132-7] 1,588 5-6 
RAG eee 6,793 24-0 | 3,600 12-7} 3,193 11-3 813 | 119-7} 1,551 5-5 
SS o.oneeee 6, 686 23-4 | 3,447 12-0 | 3,239 11-4 710 | 106-2} 1,610 5:6 
ee reac Sos. « 6, 746 23-4} 3,493 12-1} 3,253 11-3 706 | 102-8 | 1,866 6-5 
Do re 6, 656 23-0 |} 3,913 13-5 | 2,743 9-5 790 | 116-2 | 1,925 6-6 
tla 7,342 25-2 | 3,802 13-0 | 3,540 12-2 826 | 112-7] 1,943 6°6 
1G Ole 7,340 25-0 | 3,967 13-5 | 3,373 11-5 902 | 123-0] 2,101 71 
ee 7,343 24-8 | 3,586 12-1} 3,757 12-7 681 92-8 | 2,172 7°3 
BORE Se iiaciele estes 8, 226 275: | 13,602 11-7 | 4,724 15:8 637 77-5 | 2,492 8:3 
BE ele easy oi c 7,937 26:3 | 3,547 11:8 | 4,390 14-5 722 91-0} 2,331 7:7 
JUL og 8, 288 27-3 | 3,784 12-5 | 4,504 14-8 809 97-7 | 2,684 8-7 
Eee mesic ii 8,791 28-6 | 3,802 12-3 | 4,989 16-3 853 97-0 | 3,269 | 10-6 
BP reels ef es sac 8,861 28-3 | 3,581 11-4 | 5,280 16-9 827 93-5 | 2,729 8-7 
i 9, 295 29-3 | 3,892 13-3 | 5,403 16-0 937 | 101-0] 3,000 9-4 
GS ee 11, 223 34-9 | 3,346 10-4} 7,877 24-5 833 74-2 | 3,154 9-8 
IG Bea eae 12,033 36; SalmeorAod 10-4 | 8,606 25-9 887 73°8 | 3,067 9-3 


42.—Births, Deaths and Marriages by Districts in Newfoundland, 1946 


Live Births 
Rate 
Districts per 

Number | 1,000 
Popula- 

tion 

St. John’s East and West................ 2,301 34-3 
Harbour Main—Bell Island............. 744 41-2 
\Pitviiy Cie) ACHE) (sa ea ee 273 S220 
Ra GOCO Lf ashax ch sade eachsis iw alte hose a 271 36-5 
Carbonear—Bay de Verde.............. 427 BY07( 
SSE er 402 35-9 
erINT i WEINONG. cass. vc cecccece ccc’ 442 33°8 
SAIS Mee SOUbIE ; ocleracs cated om 4 of a otraadet 370 31:3 
Meotaw iste NOrth. o.c.. 2606 bos... sccs nes _ 565 42-1 
Se a eee ee 352 34-5 
Marra LO hh) ret ek he siks oes acen 344 35-1 
Mammmasholisire ctf eo 844 42-0 
“feicert TRY I ie ARS ee a 353 40-6 
MUONS VERN co Solin. ahs.cctiers'tz pele od 2 387 35-1 
oo), Bo e202 re 311 40-0 
EPID SG] °:, gS lor oa 911 43-3 
St. George’s—Port-au-Port............. 467 35-0 
mumeeomnd lua Pole. ... 6s: . ccc. -sstecse 372 38-8 
Fortune Bay and Hermitage............ 457 39-0 
PIE URW Peg fone hesay? 0, | dries, «cae cicees osuseys 431 39-6 
Placentia West............ Ae Tha jee 243 25-0 
Placentia and St. Mary’s................ 390 40-2 
SMAI ee eT 186 28-9 
BPA OTN E ToS i diac wie w-bereie ns 190 32-8 
NTS Gi Cas Sos ee are ee eee 12,033 36-3 


Deaths Marriages 

Rate Rate 

per per 

Number 1,000 Number 1,000 
Popula- Popula- 

tion tion 

755 11-2 872 13-0 
215 11-9 157 8-7 
100 11-9 75 8-9 
92 12-4 53 ded 
177 13-6 95 7:3 
96 8-6 74 6-6 
150 11-5 101 7:7 
131 11-2 111 9-4 
162 12-1 110 8-2 
95 9-3 65 6-4 
84 9-2 85 8-7 
141 7-0 240 12-0 
78 9-0 69 7:8 
iil 6-8 82 7:4 
78 7-1 87 11-2 
225 10-7 205 10:2 
156 11-7 112 8-4 
111 11-6 72 7:5 
129 11-0 EZ 9-5 
104 9-3 83 7-4 
67 6-8 52 5-3 
79 8-1 77 7:9 
61 9-5 38 5-9 
90 15-5 40 6-9 
3,427 10-4 3,067 9-3 
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INCOME SECURITY 
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Norse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


While the major responsibility for public health and welfare has rested with the 
provinces, the fiscal capacity of these Governments has not always been sufficient to 
meet the demands for either improved or new social legislation. On the other 
hand, the Federal Government, which occupies a much stronger financial position 
than do provincial and local governments, has faced certain constitutional limitations 
with regard to social security measures. In order to circumvent these difficulties 
in the furtherance of social legislation :different approaches have been used. In 
the case of unemployment insurance an amendment to the British North America 
Act was obtained placing this field of activity under Federal jurisdiction. But 
in the field of old age benefits a joint Federal-Provincial pension program was 
established. While this pension plan is administered provincially, Federal financial 
assistance is provided through grants-in-aid representing 75 p.c. of the pension. 
Similarly, in the area of public health, financial aid is being extended through 
several Federal health grants for the strengthening of Provincial Health Services. 
Family Allowances, a Federal non-contributory program, illustrates a third approach. 


In addition, the Federal Government administers a number of programs 
which do not fall within provincial jurisdiction, such as health and welfare services 
for Indians and Eskimos, narcotic control, immigration health services, the sick 
mariner medical and hospital care program, and health and welfare programs for 
disabled veterans and the Armed Forces. 

During colonial days, private charity including church aid, together with very 
limited public provision for institutional care of the indigent, the mentally ill and 
the sick, were the main social services. In 1871, four years after Confederation, 
Canada, with a population of about 3,700,000 persons, was spending around 
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$1,000,000 on its public health and welfare programs. By 1949, health, welfare 


and income maintenance expenditures had risen to over $900,000,000 while the 
population of 13,549,000 had only slightly more than trebled. 


Of the expenditure on health, welfare and income maintenance programs by 
Federal and Provincial Governments and local administrations, almost 80 p.c. of 


_ the cost is being borne by the Federal Government. Although Federal expenditures 


on these social services have been relatively large, the bulk of Federal outlays has 
been for cash benefit programs, the more costly type of social security measure, as 
opposed to health and welfare services. 


Provincial and municipal governments, while carrying proportionately less 
of the load of income maintenance programs, are playing an increasingly greater 
role in the provision of services, whether they be the impersonal environmental 
services such as sanitation or personal services such as the care and protection of 
children. 


The public programs have been assisted and supplemented by the work of 
voluntary health and welfare agencies. The growth in professional education 


and number of trained health and welfare workers, and the development after the 


First World War of community chests and welfare councils, have strengthened 
voluntary services both in quality and in extent of coverage. 


English poor law provisions were transplanted to most colonial areas in British 
North America leaving the main responsibility for the relief of the needy with local 
governments. Lack of local government organization and geographic factors in 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island made for centralized administration of 
relief in these two provinces while in Quebec the poor law approach failed to gain 
acceptance initially because of the strength of church charity. 


With the mass unemployment of the 1930’s and the need for relief on a broad 
scale, municipalities were financially unable to cope with the problem. The Federal 
and Provincial Governments extended financial aid in the form of grants both for 


- direct relief and for public works. However, at the beginning of the Second World 


War the Federal Government withdrew its support from unemployment relief 
programs and similar action was followed by most provinces leaving the full responsi- 
bility for unemployment assistance to local governments. However, in two pro- 
vinees, British Columbia and Ontario, substantial provincial grants toward local 
relief of ‘unemployables’ and their dependants are made while in Saskatchewan 
grants are made for both employables and unemployables and their dependants. 


In Quebec, the Public Charities Act enables the Provincial Government, the muni- 


cipalities and private charity to share the costs of general assistance programs under 
the administration of the private agency. 


During the War and immediate post-war period, the high level of employment 
minimized the amount and the duration of unemployment of able-bodied persons. 
Further, the coming into operation of Federal Unemployment Insurance in 1941, 
with a coverage of upwards of 3,000,000 workers, has provided a measure of pro- 
tection for a large sector of the labour force. The National Employment Service, 
established in 1940, has provided a useful agency for the more effective utilization of 
manpower resources. Of fundamental importance for the future, particularly in the 
event of recession, is the attitude of Federal and Provincial Governments towards 
unemployment assistance and the Federal Government’s fiscal policy and public 
investment program. 
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In addition to Unemployment Insurance, the Federal Government administers 
a number of other important income security schemes. Through the family allow- 
ances program, which began operation in 1945, about $290,000,000 annually is 
paid out to 1,800,000 families on behalf of some 4,000,000 children, providing more 
economic security for the family and greater stability for the economy. The 
Prairie Farm Assistance plan offers crop insurance for prairie farmers, and support- 
prices for certain agricultural and fish products give a degree of income security for 
farmers and fishermen. War Pensions and War Veterans’ Allowances have been 
provided as income maintenance programs for veterans who are disabled or in 
need. 

Other important public income maintenance measures in Canada include the 
Federal-Provincial Old Age and Blind Pensions Scheme, and the provincial mothers’ 
allowances and workmen’s compensation programs. 


In the provision of health and welfare services, the Federal Government 
has assisted the provincial programs through several health grants and physical 
fitness and vocational training grants. Federal aid has also been extended to the 
Schools of Social Work to assist in the training of social workers. 


Within the framework of provincial statutes, a substantial part of the responsi- 
bility for welfare is borne by municipal governments, with Provincial Governments 
playing an increasing role in co-ordination and supervision of services and in sharing 
of costs. These services may include any or all of the following: family welfare; 
provision for the protection and support of children when normal parental care 
breaks down or is destroyed; protection of unmarried mothers and their children; 
relief in cash or kind; guidance and counselling services; institutional care, or 
supervision of institutional care, of aged or other needy persons; medical care to 
needy persons; leisure time and recreation services; special services to youth; and 
maintenance of juvenile or other correctional institutions. 


In each province child care and protection is provided under child protection 
Acts which establish a central authority charged with the duty of stimulating 
and supervising the child protection program for the entire province. Six of the 
ten provinces delegate the responsibility for child protection to Children’s Aid 
Societies, a distinctively Canadian development, in areas where they are established. 
These voluntary Societies operate under their own citizen boards but are subject 
to supervision by the provincial governments and receive both provincial and 
municipal financial support. Provincial Child Welfare Officers are directly respon- 
sible for the protection of children who have no established residence or who reside 
in an area which has no Children’s Aid Society. 


As in the case of public welfare, responsibility for public health and medical 
care in Canada is divided among Federal and Provincial Governments and local 
administrations, with important contributions also being made by private associa- 
tions and organizations. While the Federal Government has certain specific health 
functions, centred largely in the Departments of National Health and Welfare and 
Veterans Affairs, the actual administration of public health and medical care pro- 
grams, except for care provided to veterans for war-connected disability, members 
of the Armed Forces, Indians and Eskimos, and other Federal charges, is a provincial 
responsibility, carried out generally in co-operation with local governments. 

No comprehensive public medical and hospital care program has yet emerged 
for Canada as a whole, though some progress has been made in the past decade. 
During the depression period a movement for health insurance developed in some 
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parts of the country. Health insurance legislation was passed in Alberta in 1935 
and in British Columbia in 1936 but it did not go into effect. Wartime discussion 
and planning led to the publication of two reports, the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Social Security and the Report on Social Security in Canada, both of 
which recommended health insurance. A Federal proposal to the Dominion- 
_ Provincial Conference on Reconstruction of 1945 outlined a nation-wide program 
of public medical care at an estimated annual cost of $250,000,000. 

Some of the more significant advances in public health and public medical 
care in recent years included the introduction of a Federal health grant program to 
assist provincial health services and to prepare for a broad health insurance scheme; 
the establishment of a prepaid public medical care scheme in Health Region No. 1 
(Swift Current Area) in Saskatchewan; and the implementation of province-wide 
public hospital care schemes in Saskatchewan and British Columbia. With the 
entry of Newfoundland into Confederation another provincial prepaid hospital- 
care plan was brought into the orbit of Canadian experience. In this province, 
a cottage hospital scheme, which has been in operation for a decade and a half 
and which covers a considerable sector of the population outside of St. John’s, 
provides hospital and medical care on a prepaid basis. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH* 


The Federal Government has responsibility for international health agreements, 
national services such as public health engineering, quarantine, civil aviation 
medicine, promotion of medical research and regulation of the sale and distribution 
of food products and drugs, provides assistance to provincial health services and 
non-government agencies and administers medical care programs for certain groups. 
Its functions are described in Section 1. The activities of the provincial govern- 
ments are given in Section 2. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


Federal participation in health matters is largely centred in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, with certain important programs being administered 
by other departments such as the Department of Veterans Affairs, which provides 
medical and hospital care to veterans for disability suffered as a result of war service, 
the Department of National Defence, which is responsible for the health of the 
armed forces, and the National Research Council which, through the Division of 
Medical Research, administers grants for and co-ordinates medical research. 

Under the Department of National Health and Welfare Act of 1944 the Depart- 
ment is responsible for the administration of certain statutes, for research in health 
matters, for the enforcement of international health obligations undertaken by 
Canada and, in co-operation with the provinces, for the preservation and improve- 
ment of public health. 

Under the Quarantine Act the Department maintains a maritime and aerial 
navigation quarantine to exclude infectious diseases. It advises on the adminis- 
tration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, provides care for 
sick mariners under Part V of the Canada Shipping Act and has certain national 
and international responsibilities under the Navigable Waters Protection Act with 
regard to the pollution of boundary and other waters. 


*Revised under the direction of Dr. G. D. W. Cameron, Deputy Minister of National Health, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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Under the Food and Drugs Act, the Proprietary or Patent Medicines Act and 
the Opium and Narcotic Drugs Act the Department is responsible for the control of 
the quality of food and drugs, the registration, preparation and sale of proprietary 
or patent medicines and control of the import, export and distribution of narcotic 
drugs. 


Health services for Indians and Eskimos as required by the Indian Act, 1876, are 
administered by the Department; it passes on the eligibility of applicants for pensions 
for the blind and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of remedial services 
for blind pensioners; it is responsible for supervision over the health conditions of 
persons engaged on Federal public works as provided under the Public Works 
Health Act and carries on a program for the conservation and promotion of the 
health of civil servants and other Government employees. A Division of Civil 
Aviation Medicine was established in 1948. 


National Health Grant Program 


The announcement in May, 1948, of the National Health Grant Program 
enormously increased the Federal contribution to provincial health services and 
facilities by making available to the provinces annual grants of over $30,000,000. 


The Program is divided into three parts: a Health Survey Grant to assist 
the provinces in assessing their needs and the priority with which they should be 
met; a group of eight annual grants designed to assist in the extension and develop- 
ment of provincial health services; and an annual grant to assist in hospital con- 
' struction. Except those for health survey and cancer control, the health grants 
are contingent upon the provinces maintaining, through their own resources, at 
least the pre-existing standard of services in the health field of each grant. A 
description of the individual grants follows:— 


The Health Survey Grant.—$625,000 is designed to assist the provinces in 
surveying health services and facilities, including hospitals, and in studying ways 
and means for their improvement. The grant which, unlike the others is non- 
recurring, is distributed on the basis of $5,000 to each province and the balance 
according to population, with the total payment available to any province not 
less than $15,000. 


The General Public Health Grant.—$4,395,000 is designed to assist in the 
strengthening of general public health services. It is distributed among the provinces 
on the basis of 35 cents per capita in 1948, with the grant being increased annually 
in succeeding years by 5 cents per capita until it reaches 50 cents per capita. 


The Tuberculosis Control Grant.— $3,000,000 is designed to permit an accelerated 
and intensified effort directed towards the eradication of tuberculosis in Canada 
and to extend progressively the provision of free treatment. The distribution 
of the grant is based on a flat payment of $25,000 to each province with the balance 
being divided 50 p.c. according to population and 50 p.c. according to the average 
number of deaths from tuberculosis in each province over the five-year period 
1942-46, inclusive. It is intended that the grant be increased to $4,000,000 annually 
after it has been in operation for a period of two years. 


The Mental Health Grant.—$4,000,000 is designed to assist the provinces in 
the prevention of mental illness and in extending progressively the provision of 
free treatment. It is distributed on the basis of a flat amount of $25,000 to each 
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province and the balance according to population. It is intended that the grant 
be increased to $5,000,000 at the end of two years, to $6,000,000 at the end of four 
years, and to $7,000,000 at the end of six years. 


The Venereal Disease Control Grant.—$500,000 increases the $225,000 grant 
previously made to the provinces to assist in extending and intensifying their 
efforts toward the control of venereal disease. The new section of the grant is 
distributed according to population. 


The Crippled Children’s Grant.—$500,000 is designed to assist the provinces in 
an intensive program for the prevention and correction of crippling conditions in 
children and for rehabilitation. The grant is distributed on the basis of a flat 
amount of $4,000 to each province with the balance allocated on a per capita basis. 


The Professional Training Grant.—$500,000 is designed to assist the provinces 
in the training of public health and hospital personnel. It is distributed on the 
basis of a flat amount of $4,000 to each province with the balance allocated on a 
per capita basis. ; 


The Public Health Research Grant.—$100,000 is designed to assist the provinces 
in stimulating and developing public health research. The provinces may submit 
projects individually or jointly to the Dominion Council of Health, and, with the 
approval of a province or provinces, a university or research body may also submit 
a project. The grant is increased by $100,000 each year until it reaches the sum 
of $500,000 annually. 


The Cancer Control Grant.—$3,500,000 is designed to assist the provinces in 
programs for the control of cancer. The grant is distributed on a dollar for dollar 
matching per capita basis for approved programs of cancer control. 


The Hospital Construction Grant.—$13,000,000 is designed to assist the provinces 
in the provision of adequate accommodation for hospital and health services. The 
annual grant is distributed on the basis of population and will be reviewed at the 
end of five years from the commencement of the program, and possibly reduced 
by one-half at that. time. 


Federal Grants to Non-Governmental Organizations.—Provision was made 
in the 1948-49 Estimates of the Federal Government for grants to the following non- 
governmental agencies engaged in health work: the Canadian Red Cross Society, 
the Canadian Tuberculosis Association, the Victorian Order of Nurses, the St. 
John Ambulance Association, the Canadian Paraplegic Association, the Canadian 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Health League of Canada, the 
Canadian Public Health Association, the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, L’Association Canadienne Francaise des Aveugles, L’Institut Nazareth de 
Montreal and the Montreal Association for the Blind. 


Medical Care of Indians and Eskimos.—Government health services for 
Indians and Eskimos have gradually expanded. In 1949 there were 20 hospitals 
administered by the Federal Government together.with a number of mission hospitals 
and nursing stations. Larger Indian reserves have a full-time Departmental 
medical officer; smaller bands have attention on a part-time basis or, in some cases, 
the local physician receives fees for services rendered to Indians. 

A country-wide staff of physicians, nurses and field matrons and dispensers 
arranges for medical attention and hospitalization, field nursing and general health 
services. The present marked expansion of Indian health services began in 1928 
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when a separate Medical Branch was established in the Department of Indian Affairs. 
In 1945, Indian health services were transferred to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and are now conducted through a small headquarters staff. 


Consultative and Co-ordinating Services 

The principal co-ordinating agency in the health field in Canada is the Dominion 
Council of Health composed of the Deputy Minister of National Health as Chair- 
man, the chief executive officer of each Provincial Health Department and five 
other persons. The Council advises the Minister of National Health and Welfare 
on the formulation of policy. It is largely responsible for the development of an 
integrated and co-operative health program and for the establishment of services 
for the benefit of Provincial Health Departments by the Federal Government. 
Dominion-Provincial Committees under the Dominion Council of Health deal 
with specific aspects of public health. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare carries on an active program 
of co-ordinating and consultative services for the provinces, through its various 
divisions—-Venereal Disease Control, Blindness Control, Child: and Maternal 
Health, Industrial Health, Nutrition, Mental Health, Dental Health, Epidemiology, 
Hospital Design, Laboratory of Hygiene, Physical Fitness, Information Services, 
and Research. These divisions also provide technical information and advice 
and, independently and in co-operation with other departments and agencies, 
conduct surveys and research in the development and evaluation of programs and 
procedures including the establishment of standards. 


The Department was instrumental in calling conferences of interested indi- 
viduals and representatives of various organizations to consider the problems 
of cancer and arthritis. These meetings resulted in the establishment in 1947 
of the National Cancer Institute of Canada and in 1948 of the Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Suciety. 


Section 2.—Health Activities of the Provincial Governments 


Newfoundland.—In Newfoundland, where there has been little development 
of loval government organization, administration of health measures is largely 
centralized in the Department of Public Health and Welfare. In addition to 
public health functions the Department, which was established in 1934, administers 
hospitals and is responsible for the provision of medical care in large areas of the 
Province. When Newfoundland entered Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, separate 
portfolios for Health and Welfare were established. 


The Public Health Division of the Department is under the administration of 
a Director of Medical Services. Specific functions of the Division include: provision 
of medical care to the indigent; operation of hospitals, the cottage hospital scheme 
and nursing services; the carrying on of tuberculosis, communicable disease and 
venereal disease control programs, and inspection services. A trained nutritionist 
directs publicity and education programs in nutrition, and the Department takes 
an active part in school health programs both through educational work and by 
such activities as the distribution to schools of chocolate milk powder and cod liver 
oil for school children. 


A free service is provided through the Tuberculosis Dispensary at St. John’s 
which makes diagnostic and treatment services available to the city and acts as a 
centre for Tuberculosis Control for the Province. All cottage hospitals are equipped 
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for X-ray. The Province subsidizes separate tuberculosis control programs in the 
northern areas of the Province conducted by the International Grenfell Association 
and the Notre Dame Bay Memorial Hospital and assists with Newfoundland 
Tuberculosis Association surveys in other areas. 


Free treatment for venereal disease is available throughout the Province. 
_ Free drugs are distributed for use in all areas and doctors are reimbursed for treat- 
ment provided. 


At St. John’s the Department operates a General Hospital, a Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium and a Hospital for Mental and Nervous Diseases. In the outports 
it operates 14 cottage hospitals, with a total capacity of about 500 beds, and a 
number of nursing stations. The Infants Home and the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm are departmental institutions also located at St. John’s. The Government 
is building at Corner Brook a new provincial tuberculosis sanatorium and is pro- 
viding financial assistance in the construction of a general hospital. Other hospitals 
are reimbursed for departmental cases at a per diem rate. The Grace Hospital at 
St. John’s receives an annual grant of about $14,400 for maternity cases. Sub- 
stantial grants are made to the Notre Dame Bay Memorial Hospital and Clinic 
and to the International Grenfell Association, which serve the Notre Dame Bay 
area, and the White Bay and St. Barbe Districts and Labrador, respectively. 


Under the cottage hospital scheme the head of each family pays $10 and each 
single adult $5 annually for medical and hospital care. Services available to sub- 
scribers include out-patient diagnosis and treatment, hospitalization as required, 
admission to hospital for: complicated maternity cases, domiciliary visits by the 
doctor and admission to the cottage hospital, the General Hospital at St. John’s 
or, when necessary, to hospitals in other provinces. A charge is made for medicines, 
a nominal fee is charged for dental extractions and there is a fee of $10 for maternity 
eases. The subscriber provides his own transportation. Medical officers in charge 
of the cottage hospitals receive a basic retaining fee, payments for prophylactic 
inoculations, for certain surgical procedures and for venereal disease treatments and 
two-thirds of the fees collected in the hospital district; part-time District Medical 
Health Officers are paid annual subsidies for departmental work in addition to 
_ fees for special services. Other doctors are reimbursed for services to indigents on 
a fee basis. In districts not served by doctors nursing services are provided on 
payment of an annual fee of $6 per family or $3 for a single person. 


Prince Edward Island.—In 1946 the Department of Public Welfare, which 
administered both health and welfare functions, was reorganized as the Department 
of Health and Welfare. 


Under the supervision of the Chief Health Officer the staff of the Health 
Division of the Department includes a Director of the Divisions of Laboratories 
and of Venereal Disease Control, a Sanitary Engineer, a Director of Public Health 
Nursing, and a Medical Superintendent in charge of the Faleonwood Hospital for 
mental diseases and the Provincial Infirmary for the poor and infirm. 


The Province is divided into five districts; a public health nurse is assigned to 
each district and is responsible for general public health services such as the inspec- 
tion of school children, immunization clinics, home-visiting and home-nursing classes. 
One nurse specially trained in the treatment of venereal disease and another specially 
trained in combating tuberculosis have the entire Province as their field of operation. 
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The Division of Laboratories consisting of Histology, Bacteriology, Serology, 
Hematology and Biochemistry laboratories, aids hospitals and practising physicians 
of the Province. 


The Provincial Government operates, at Charlottetown, a Provincial Sana- 
torium of 145-bed capacity under a Board of Commissioners. An annual grant 
is made to aid ex-sanatorium patients when required and to provide assistance to 
indigent tubercular persons awaiting admission and to their families. Field work 
in the diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis is one of the responsibilities of the 
Health Division and clinics are held periodically at central points in the Province. 
The Prince Edward Island Tuberculosis League, a voluntary organization, works 
in close co-operation with the Provincial Sanatorium and the Health Division. 
A 20-bed hospital for crippled children is maintained at the Provincial Sanatorium. 


The Department of Health and Welfare operates two venereal disease clinics, 
one at Charlottetown and the other at Summerside; hospital beds are provided 
for selected cases. All necessary medication is supplied free of charge to persons 
who are not within reach of public health clinics. 


Grants are made to all general hospitals at a rate of 75 cents per diem for all 
patients. These general hospitals in turn agree to accept without charge all indigent 
persons requiring treatment. Expenses in connection with the operation of a 
hospital for the insane are borne practically in full by the Provincial Government. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Department of Public Health administers 
a province-wide program of public health services. Its principal divisions are 
Public Health Nursing, Industrial Hygiene, Neuropsychiatry, Physical Fitness and 
Nutrition, Sanitation and Laboratories, 


The Province is divided into eight health divisions, seven of which are under 
the direction of, and are financed by, the Province. The city of Halifax, which 
constitutes the eighth, receives partial support from the Province. Each division 
is staffed by public health nurses and sanitary inspectors and is under the supervision 
of a Director or, in the case of Halifax, a Commissioner. The divisions are equipped 
with portable X-ray and other apparatus and provide the following services: health 
education, communicable disease control, environmental sanitation, public health 
nursing, and maternal, infant and child hygiene. 


Diagnostic services including bacteriological and other examinations and milk 
and water analyses are provided to physicians and health divisions by the Provincial 
Laboratories. Streptomycin for tuberculosis and penicillin for venereal disease 
cases are provided by the Province. | | 


Five provincially owned hospitals are operated under the direction of the 
Department, including the general hospital, three tuberculosis sanatoria, and the 
Nova Scotia Hospital for mental cases. A cancer clinic and a “Kenny” treatment 
clinic for poliomyelitis are attached to the general hospital. Treatment for tuber- 
culosis is free, and free care for mental illness is given in the Nova Scotia Hospital. 


A provincial per diem subsidy is given to all approved hospitals for each patient 
receiving treatment. In 1949 provision was made for supplementary provincial 
grants covering the whole or part of the cost of medical services to recipients of 
mothers’ allowances. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health and Social Services has evolved 
from the Department of Health established in 1918 under the New Brunswick 
Health Act. The administration of the Health Branch is carried on by the Chief. 
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Medical Officer, who is also Registrar-General. Provincial Government hospitals 

consisting of two tuberculosis sanatoria and one mental hospital are operated under 
the supervision of medical superintendents. Divisions supervised by full-time 
Directors are: Hospital Services, Laboratory Services, Public Health Nursing, 
Venereal Disease Control, Tuberculosis Control, Maternal and Child Welfare, 
Mental Health, Cancer Control, Sanitary Engineering, and Dental Hygiene. 
Seven Medical Health Officers are engaged in District work. 


Health services are administered through 16 sub-health districts; 15 of these are 
eonterminous with the counties of the Province, and the city of Fredericton forms the 
sixteenth. Two or three sub-districts are grouped under the supervision of one 
District Medical Health Officer, who is responsible for the enforcement of public 
health legislation within the area. 


District Health Officers assisted by public health nurses administer a preventive 
program of disease control, laboratory service, child and school hygiene, sanitation, 
immunization and health education. Municipal nurses and the Victorian Order 
of Nurses are subsidized by the Provincial Department of Health to aid in this 
work. Consultative and educational services are provided in the fields of dental 
hygiene, maternal and child welfare, nutrition and sanitation. The Provincial 
Department exercises supervision over the sub-district Boards of Health. 


Clinics within the health districts provide X-ray and diagnostic services for 
tuberculosis. Cancer diagnostic clinics provide free diagnosis with free tissue 
examination for clinic biopsies. Free treatment is provided for indigents suffering 
from venereal disease through fees for service to physicians or at clinics, and free 
hospitalization is given when required. Acute and immediate post-paralytic phases 
of poliomyelitis are hospitalized at provincial expense. Pneumothorax treatment 
for convalescent tuberculosis patients is supplied by the Province by payment of 
physicians’ fees. The Health Department supervises three sanatoria in addition 
to the two owned by the Province, and operates clinics in the larger centres. 


Mental health services have been recently organized and expanded to include 
free preventive and diagnostic clinics. The Provincial Mental Hospital provides 
treatment of which approximately 60 p.c. of the cost is borne by the Province. 


Pathological, bacteriological, serological and chemical tests are provided by 
the Provincial Laboratories whose Director also supervises the distribution of 
vaccines, sera and bacteriologicals, including free immunizing agents, drugs for 
venereal diseases and insulin for indigent diabetics. 


Hospital care is subsidized by a proviricial per diem grant to approved hospitals 
for all patients. Hospitalization in tuberculosis sanatoria is provided to all free 
of charge. 


Quebec.—The Ministry of Health, established in 1936, deals with matters 
relating to health, preventive medicine and public charities. It replaced the 
Provincial Bureau of Health that had operated since 1922 under the Provincial 
Secretary. 


The Ministry of Health maintains the following divisions: Laboratories, 
Sanitary Engineering, Demography, Hospitals for the Insane, Public Charities, 
Health Units, Epidemiology, Industrial Health, Nutrition (including Maternal and 
Child Health), Venereal Diseases, Tuberculosis, Health Education, Foster Home 
Care, and Medical Service for Settlers. 
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Three important Acts were passed at recent sessions of the Quebec Legislature 
designed respectively to facilitate the medical studies of young physicians who 
pledge themselves to practise in rural areas, to subsidize the establishment of a 
School of Hygiene at the University of Montreal, and to launch a five-year program 
aimed at providing 2,000 additional beds for the control of tuberculosis. 

Since 1926, a system of county health units has been gradually established. 
Each unit provides full-time public health service to a county or a group of two or 
three adjoining counties. There are now 64 county health units covering 74 
counties; the Ministry of Health is responsible for their maintenance and operation; 
local contributions amount to 6-5 p.c. of the cost. Eighteen municipalities, such 
as the cities of Montreal, Quebec and Sherbrooke, have their own Health Bureaus. 

Local health services include free dental, anti-tuberculosis, well-baby and im- 
munization clinics, and consultation and home visits. These are in addition to the 
usual sanitation measures, the collection of vital statistics, the supply of biologicals, 
and health education. Hospitalization and certain forms of medical aid are supplied 
to indigents and the inhabitants of sparsely settled areas. 

Drugs supplied by the Provincial Department to physicians and health units 
include vaccines, sera, antitoxins; a Federal grant pays for streptomycin for sanatoria 
patients and also helps to provide laboratory services to physicians and health units. 

Public mental institutions are operated by the Health Department; tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, operated chiefly under private and religious auspices, are supervised 
by the Department. Mental and tuberculosis institutions and hospitals are sub- 
sidized by Provincial and municipal grants; indigents are provided with hospital 
care through equal contributions of the hospital board, the municipality and the 
Province. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health is organized under a Minister, a Deputy 
Minister who is also Chief Medical Officer, and an Assistant Deputy Minister. 
The Department carries on public health services through the following divisions: 
Public Health Administration; Public Health Nursing; Maternal and Child Hygiene; 
Dental Services; Epidemiology; Venereal Disease Control ; Tuberculosis Prevention; 
Industrial Hygiene; Laboratory Services ; Administration of Mental Hospitals; 
and Sanitary Engineering. There are also divisions for the supervision of certain 
aspects of medical treatment centres throughout the Province, including public 
general and private hospitals and nurse registration. Serving all divisions of the 
Department are the Legal Division and the Medical Statistics Division. 

Public health legislation affecting water supplies, milk and food sanitation and 
all other forms of environmental sanitation is administered by the Department. 
Provincial public health nurses aid local Boards of Health in the organization and 
promotion of public health nursing services. The 15 branch laboratories (nine 
regional and six subsidized) carry out bacteriological and other examinations for 
clinics, hospitals and private physicians. . 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene is responsible for the control of occupational 
diseases and acts as adviser to the Factory Inspection Branch of the Labour 
Department, the Workmen’s Compensation Board and to industry generally. 

In addition to care provided through maternal and child health clinics, any 
resident mother may have one free prenatal examination ; doctors are remunerated 
by the Provincial Government. Biologicals and other materials for the prevention 
and control of acute communicable diseases, insulin for diabetics and streptomycin 
for tuberculosis patients, are distributed free of charge by the Department. 
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Care is provided for the mentally ill in 15 institutions operated by the Provincial 
Government. Three special units are concerned with the care of epileptics, 
the tuberculous and the criminally insane. Travelling mental health clinics are 
organized and operated with the assistance of district consultant psychiatrists. 

Public health services are administered by health units and urban health 
departments under the supervision of the Provincial Department and with pro- 
vincial financial support. ‘Twenty-four health units have been completed and the 
northern part of the Province, which is still unorganized, is provided for directly 
by the Department of Health. 

Clinical care in the local health units is supervised by the appropriate divisions 

of the Department; consultative services, diagnosis and minor treatment are provided 
for venereal disease; four chest clinics are maintained for tuberculosis at various 
points in the Province and three travelling mass-survey units are operated; a 
railway dental car serves certain areas in the northern part of the Province and the 
Division of Dental Services is responsible for dental health education programs and 
clinics in hospitals and other institutions. 
__. Limited medical services are provided to old age pensioners and other recipients 
of social assistance under an agreement with the Ontario Medical Association. 
Necessary hospital care is supplied to indigents through a daily grant paid to hospital 
boards by provincial and municipal authorities. The hospitals in Ontario are 
graded according to size and type and a maximum provincial and municipal per 
diem grant is fixed for each grade. Tuberculosis sanatoria, operated under provincial 
or private auspices, are subsidized by provincial grants. Provincial grants-in-aid 
are given to local boards of health for dental services and for venereal disease clinics. 
Financial assistance is offered for post-graduate study in public health nursing. 

In the academic year 1947-48, financial aid was extended to seven doctors, 
29 nurses, one veterinarian and two sanitary engineers to assist them in the pursuit 
of studies in public health. Grants-in-aid were also paid to the six County Public 
Health School Nursing Services operating in 1948. 


Manitoba.—In Manitoba health activities are administered in co-ordination 
with welfare services by the Department of Health and Public Welfare under the 
direction of a Minister. The Department has four main divisions: General Adminis- 
tration; Health Services; Psychiatric Services; and Welfare Services. 

The Division of Health Services has four sections: (1) Environmental Sanita- 
tion, (2) Preventive Medical Care including communicable disease control, maternal 
and child hygiene and public health nursing, (3) Extension Health Services including 
consultative services for, and general administration of local units, diagnostic 
services and medical care, and (4) Laboratory Services. 

The Division of Psychiatric Services supervises the provincial mental insti- 
tutions at Winnipeg, Selkirk, and Brandon and a school for the mentally defective 
at Portage la Prairie. This division is also responsible for out-patient services, 
child guidance clinics, services to courts and child-caring gene, boarding-home 
care for the mentally ill, and teaching facilities. 

The Province is divided into health regions composed of groups of munici- 
cipalities, with hospital districts, medical care districts, medical-nursing units, and 
diagnostic centres within these regions. The Province subsidizes the employment 
of doctors on a prepayment plan in medical care districts within the health regions. 
Outside these districts nurses provide emergency care particularly to maternity 
patients and operate immunization and child and maternal health clinics. 
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Diagnostic centres are being established throughout the Province to serve as 
headquarters for consultant radiologists and pathologists and to furnish laboratory 
diagnoses, cardiography and electroencephalography free of charge, and X-rays 
at a small minimum charge, to any resident within the diagnostic area referred 
thereto by a medical practitioner. Centres at Selkirk and Dauphin are already 
in operation. 

Clinics provide preventive and treatment services for tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, mental illness and cancer. Care provided for tuberculosis includes 
pneumothorax and other treatment in out-patient clinics of sanatoria, and X-rays 
and diagnoses at mobile and stationary clinics operated by the Department. 
Venereal disease clinics supply free diagnosis and minor treatment. The Manitoba 
Cancer Relief and Research Institute which is subsidized by the Province correlates 
all cancer activities. A cancer biopsy service is available without charge to all 
rural physicians and is being extended to other physicians and to hospitals lacking 
pathological services of their own; X-ray therapy may be obtained without charge 
by those living outside Winnipeg. Through the out-patient services of the mental 
hospitals psychiatric examinations and case-work help are given to those who are 
referred by physicians and social agencies. 


Drugs are distributed to doctors, hospitals and government agencies throughout 
the health units by the Provincial Health Department; penicillin and drugs used in 
venereal disease treatment, insulin and other biologicals are included; Federal 
grants-in-aid pay for streptomycin and other antibiotics provided, without charge, 
to tuberculosis patients in sanatoria. 


Recipients of public assistance are entitled to the services supplied within the 
health regions by medical care and medical nursing districts and diagnostic centres. 
The Provincial Government provides medical and hospital care for patients from 
unorganized territory and also gives dental, optical and pharmaceutical supplies 
to public aid recipients. 

The Provincial Government pays two-thirds of the cost of preventive medical 
services, one-half the cost of diagnostic and specialist services and one-half the 
cost of dental care in addition to grants for hospital construction and local health 
services. The remainder of the cost is met by the municipalities. The Provincial 
Government also contributes a per diem grant to hospitals and sanatoria on behalf 
of all public ward patients, a lump sum grant to teaching hospitals and pays hospi- 
talization charges for indigents from unorganized areas. 


Saskatchewan.—Health activities in Saskatchewan are administered under the 
Department of Public Health and a Health Services Planning Commission set up 
under the terms of the Health Services Act, 1946. 


The Department of Public Health consists of 14 divisions which conduct, 
supervise and assist with various aspects of the public health program including 
the following: the Public Health Nursing Division which supervises maternity 
grants and provides field services for venereal disease, tuberculosis, mental health 
and other programs; the Communicable Diseases Division which distributes free 
vaccines and sera to doctors, health departments and hospitals and supervises 
immunization programs and poliomyelitis clinics; the Division of Laboratories, 
which does routine work in bacteriology, serology, chemistry and pathology and 
provides clinical diagnostic service for rural physicians; the Mental Services Division 
which organizes and supervises mental institutions and clinics; the Venereal Disease 
Control Division which administers diagnostic and treatment services and epi- 
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demiology and supervises public clinics. An Air Ambulance Service provides emerg- 
ency transportation at a nominal charge of $25 per flight. Other divisions are: 
Administration, Sanitation, Vital Statistics, Health Education, Nutrition, Regional 
Health Services and Dental Health. A division of Child and Maternal Hygiene is 
being organized to conduct crippled children’s services. 


The Saskatchewan Cancer Commission, with the Deputy Minister of Public 
Health as chairman, operates consultative, diagnostic and treatment clinics’ at 
Saskatoon and Regina serving all residents at public cost. Poliomyelitis clinics 
are operated at Saskatoon and Regina at public expense, as circumstances warrant. 
Diagnostic and treatment services for all tuberculous persons are provided at public 
expense in three sanatoria operated by the Saskatchewan Anti-Tuberculosis League 
with government supervision. Stationary and mobile tuberculosis clinics give 
diagnostic service and pneumothorax treatments. Mental hospital care is provided 
without charge to any resident in need of it. 


Under the Health Services Act, 1946, the Province is divided into 14 potential 
Health Regions, six of which have been organized. In each region a regional 
health board is established which, assisted by advisory committees on dentistry, 
nursing and medicine, administers general public. health services. 


Health Districts within the Region are represented on a District Health Council. 
Public health nursing, dental care and clinical facilities are provided; general 
practitioner care and specialist services are as yet provided only in the one Health 
Region where the plan is in full operation. In some districts within the other 
Regions, a municipal doctor system has been in operation for many years; under 
this system a contract between the municipal authority and a duly qualified medical 
practitioner provides for the services of the latter to all bona fide residents of that 
municipality. Legislation in 1949 provided for compulsory pasteurization of milk 
sold for human consumption in cities and towns of 1,000 population or over. 


The Health Services Planning Commission administers the Saskatchewan 
Hospital Services Plan and supervises hospital planning, construction, and adminis- 
tration, and all approved hospitals and nursing homes. It is also an advisory and 
consultative body to health regions, municipalities, local improvement districts, 
_ district union hospitals, municipal and voluntary health plans, and it is responsible 
for administration of medical care and hospital construction grants. The Com- 
mission’s Medical Services Division supervises payment of grants to physicians, 
dentists, and approved hospitals for indigents outside municipal jurisdictions. 


The Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 1948, provides prepaid hospital care 
throughout the Province. It covers public ward accommodation, operating and 
case room facilities, drugs, surgical dressings and X-rays. Under the scheme all 
persons are coyered, except those otherwise provided for by the Government (e.g., 
members of the Armed Forces and persons in institutions). The cost of the hos- 
pitalization is met by a personal tax of $10 per annum per person, with a maximum 
of $30 per family. The Provincial Treasury meets any deficit and also pays the 
tax for pensioners and public assistance recipients, except in the case of those public 
assistance recipients who are a charge on the municipality and for whom the 
municipality pays the tax. 

A complete medical care scheme in operation in Health Region No. 1, the 
Swift Current area, composed of 87 predominantly rural municipalities, serves 
54,000 persons. This plan includes general practitioner and specialist services, 
diagnostic and out-patient services and children’s dental care. Hospitalization is 
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provided for separately under the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act. The plan is 
financed by a fee of $15 per capita with a family maximum of $35, a general property 
tax, and a provincial per capita grant for general medical care and public health 
services, and a provincial contribution of one-half the cost of radiological and dental 
services. 


Medical, hospital, dental, optical and part drug services are provided at 
public expense to old age and blind pensioners and their dependants and to bene- 
ficiaries of mothers’ allowances. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health was established in 1919 and was 
given the authority and responsibility for administering all the statutes of the 
Province relating to health. The Public Health Act passed in 1907, established 
the Provincial Board of Health that now consists of three members, the Provincial 
Medical Officer of Health, the Provincial Sanitary Engineer, and the Provincial 
Bacteriologist. 


The Department consists of the following 14 divisions: Communicable Disease, 
Public Health Education, Hospital and Medical Services, Laboratory, Public 
Health Nursing, Municipal Hospitals, Social Hygiene, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sanitation, Cancer Services, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Entomology, 
Vital Statistics, Nutrition Services. 


Alberta administers its public health program for urban and for rural areas 
through health units and 18 Rural Health Districts; the program includes infant 
and child welfare clinics and pre- and post-natal instruction. In isolated areas 
District Nursing Units are set up; they supply first-aid and obstetrical services and 
are equipped with drugs and medical and surgical supplies. 


Clinics operated by the Department provide the following free services to 
the general public: diagnosis and treatment, including drugs, for venereal disease : 
medical examination for cancer; mental guidance and psychiatric examinations; 
physical and X-ray examinations and tuberculin tests for tuberculosis at stationary 
and travelling clinics and mobile X-ray units; post-discharge treatment of polio- 
myelitis cases. The Communicable Diseases Division supplies biological products 
for preventive work. The services of the Provincial Laboratory are available to 
all doctors, Boards of Health and approved hospitals. The Laboratory distributes 
sera and biological products. 


The Department pays for hospitalization for a period not exceeding 14 days on 
behalf of cancer patients admitted to hospital for diagnostic treatment on the 
order of the cancer clinics. Surgical, X-ray or radium treatment is also available 
if recommended by the clinic. Mental care in institutions is supervised by the 
Department of Public Health and patients unable to pay are treated at public 
expense. Hospitalization in provincial tuberculosis sanatoria is provided without 
charge for all resident tuberculosis patients. Out-patient pneumothorax services 
are also available. 


The Province has a complete medical care program, including hospitalization, 
dental care and eye-glasses for old age and blind pensioners, recipients of mothers’ 
allowances and the dependants of these groups. The Department also provides 
for all residents suffering from the after-effects of poliomyelitis free medical, surgical 
and hospital care and rehabilitation services. An amendment in 1949 to the 
Bureau of Public Welfare Act made provision for the hospital and medical care 
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of children suffering from rheumatoid arthritis. Maternity patients may be 
hospitalized at provincial expense for-a twelve-day period. In addition a small 
money grant may be given to any expectant mother in poor financial circumstances. 


One-third of the population of the Province is provided with hospitalization 
at a minimum charge through the Municipal Hospitals Act. Under its terms 
_ general ward care is provided to the residents of municipalities which unite to form a 
Hospital District and to non-residents who pay a fixed annual fee. The charge to 

patients under the Act is fixed at $1 per day; the remainder of the cost under the 
_ scheme is obtained through a property tax levied within the District and a provincial 
per diem grant. Any services additional to standard ward care must be paid 
for by the patient. 


Provincial grants-in-aid to Health Units cover 60 p.c. of the total cost of opera- 
tion. In addition the Department pays 70 cents per patient per day for a specified 
period to approved hospitals. It makes an orthopedic grant to hospitals of 90 cents 
per day and pays one-third of the cost of a special mental hygiene service in the 
schools of the Edmonton Rural Health Unit. A grant, equivalent to the salary of 
one nurse, is paid to the City of Edmonton Health Department for a Child Hygiene 
~ Clinic. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Health and Welfare, with one 
Cabinet Minister, has two branches under the supervision of the Deputy Minister 
of Health and the Deputy Minister of Welfare, respectively. 


The Health Branch is divided into three bureaus, two of which are located 
at Victoria while the other is at Vancouver. The Bureau of Local Health Services, 
located at Victoria, consists of the Nutrition Service and the Division of Health 
Units, Public Health Nursing, Environmental Sanitation, and Preventive Dentistry. 
Also at Victoria are headquarters of the Divisions of Vital Statistics and Public 
‘Health Education which are grouped in the Bureau of Central Administration. 
The Divisions of Tuberculosis Control, Venereal Disease Control and Laboratories 
have their headquarters at Vancouver, and are grouped in the Bureau of Special 
Preventive and Treatment Service. 


In addition to certain province-wide activities, the Health Branch through its 
Bureau of Local Health Services supervises local public health activities. The 
Province is divided into Health Units and Public Health Nursing Districts each 
consisting of several school districts. Nine of the 18 Health Units planned are in 
operation and a generalized health program is provided by a physician, public 
health nurses, a sanitary inspector and a statistical clerk. In more isolated areas, 
the Public Health Nursing Districts staffed by public health nurses and sanitary 
inspectors operate as forerunners to Health Units. Vancouver and Victoria have 
their own Health Departments, while some of the other centres have part-time 
medical officers. With thé exception of the latter and the Vancouver and Victoria 
staffs all field public health personnel are employed by the Provincial Department. 
Approximately 94 p.c. of the population of the Province is served by full-time trained 
public health personnel. 


General public health services are operative throughout the Health Units and 
unorganized territory. Stationary and mobile tuberculosis clinics provide free 
diagnostic and consultative service to all residents; venereal disease clinics stationed 
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at strategic points throughout the Health Units provide free diagnosis and treatment 
for all who require them; maternal and child health clinics including immunization 
and pre- and post-natal advice are operated by public health nurses. Several 
specialized divisions of the Health Branch provide consultative service and guidance 
to the field staff, other departments, and official and voluntary agencies. There 
are branch laboratories in various parts of the Province and the Division of Labor- 
atories distributes immunizing agents free of charge to doctors, health officers and 
public health nurses. ; 


Except in the two metropolitan areas where special grants are made under 
previous arrangements, approximately one-third of the cost of health services is 
borne by the local districts and the remainder by the Provincial Government with 
assistance from the federal health grants. 


Institutions for the hospital care of tuberculosis and of mental patients, and 
Provincial Infirmaries for persons with incapacitating disabilities, are operated by 
the Provincial Government; indigents are hospitalized in these institutions at 
public expense. The Hospitals Act provides for provincial and municipal financial 
aid to hospitals. 


Full medical, surgical and obstetrical care is provided to recipients of social 
assistance and to their dependants; these persons sre also covered under the terms 
of the Hospital Insurance Act, and have their premiums paid from provincial funds. 


An important medical care measure was inaugurated in British Columbia 
on Jan. 1, 1949, when the provisions of the Hospital Insurance Act came into effect. 
Residents are provided with public ward care including operating and case room 
facilities, X-ray and laboratory, diagnostic and therapeutic procedures, anzesthetics, 
dressings and prescribed drugs. The plan is financed by a premium of $15 per 
annum levied upon each adult, with a family maximum of $30 for the first year 
but these rates were increased for 1950 to $21 and $33, respectively. 


Section 3.—Institutional Statistics* 


Since 1930, under authority granted by the Federal Government, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has co-operated with the provincial authorities through the 
Census of Institutions in the collection of nation-wide statistics for the following 
types of institutions: Hospitals—institutions primarily engaged in the prevention, 
cure or alleviation of physical sickness and disease, such as hospitals for the sick, 
sanatoria, and institutions for incurables and those under the heading ‘Federal 
Hospitals” in Table 1. Mental and Neurological Institutions—such as hospitals 
for mental diseases, institutions for the feeble-minded, epileptic, etc., devoted to the 
treatment and care of mental ailments. Charitable and Benevolent Institutions— 
caring for the poor and the destitute of all ages, such as homes for the aged, county 
refuges, orphanages, etc. A summary of statistics for charitable institutions for 
1946 appears at p. 288. Statistics for corrective and reformative institutions for 
1946 are summarized at p. 308 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Section has been revised in the Health and Welfare Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Institutions Section. 
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1.—Hospitals Operating in Canada, by Provinces, 1947 


Yukon 
Type of Institution P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. pe Canada 
fk i No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No No 
Population (1947 estimate, 
000'stomitted) mie sa 94 | 621 | 491 | 3,712| 4,189] 743 | 842] 822 | 1,044 24 || 12,582 
Public Hospitals— 
Acute Diseases—1 
General ents. cack 6 28 23 68 | 117 Sie LL y 95 71 9 571 
Speciale. pee ce eae ce oo 11 4 20 37 3 10 5 9 _ 99 
FE OtAISH. wile. Seen. Seen s 6 39 27 88} 154 40} 127] 100 80 9 670 
Chronic diseases.......... — oo 1 3 10 1 2 2 32, — 22 
Mental Institutions— 
Provincial hospitals..... 1 1 1 v 13 2 2 4 3 oe 34 
Training schools......... — 1} — — 1 i 1 1/ — — 5 
Psychiatric hospitals....| — — — — uf 1 — — os — 2 
County and municipal 
hOspitalsseneee eee oo 14) — —_ — = — — — — 14 
Totals, Mental Institutions 1 16 1 Uf 15 4 3 5 3 “= 55 
Tuberculosis sanatoria.... 1 4 5 13 13 4 3 1 1 _ 45 
Units in other hospitals?,.|_ — 8 1 17 3 6} — 4 11 “= 50 
Totals, Public Hospitals . 8 59 34} 111 | 192 49} 135 | 108 87 9 792 
Federal Hospitals— 
Department of Veterans 
IATPOINS Ysa iG tte een _— 3 3 5 11 2 2 4 4 a 34 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare— 
Quarantine and marine...| — 4 1 1] — — — 1 — 7 
Me oer eae Rete gO 5 Reet are — == _ _— — — — — 1 —- 1 
Indian Health Service...} — — 1] — 3 6 2 5 3 — 20 
Department of National 
Delence wai nee — 24; — 2 6 4}; — 1 4 2 21 
Totals, Federal Hospitals.| — 9 5 84 208 12 4 10 13 2 83 
Private Hospitals5........ — 8 4 44 54 6 39 19 367 1 214 
Totals, All Hospitals..... 8 76 43 | 166 | 266 67 | 178 | 187 | 136 12 1,089 
1 Excluding incurable, convalescent, mental and tuberculosis institutions. 2 Provincial Infirmary 
and two branch hospitals. 3 Not included in totals. 4 Includes Station Hospital, Halifax 
(25 beds), closed April, 1947. 5 Reporting units. 6 Includes one mental division of one hospital. 


7 Includes one private mental institution. 


2.—Nuimber of Beds and Bassinets, by Types and Provinces, 1947, in 1,069 
Reporting Hospitals! . 


Type of Institution P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. aie Canada 


Sn ae ne ee SSS ee ee eee 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. |-No..| No. No. No. 
Public Hospitals— 
Acutr Disrasrs— 


General— 

Beds. ee. tee ee eee ee 453} 2,519] 2, 145/11,340/12, 738] 3,126] 4,035] 4,912] 5,394 339] 47,001 
Bassinets 2: 2..ccassk ae 69 457) 391) 1,358} 2,491 601 871 892 817 27 7,974 
Special— 

Beds: lscententu eer oa — 274 50} 8,537] 1,471 354 91 97 190} — 6, 064 
Bassinets's: 5 cerns -- 106 34 270 245) — 34 25 59 — 773 
Totals, Acute Diseases— 

Bedsn: aiken eee 453] 2,793] 2,195/14,877|14, 209] 3,480) 4,126] 5,009 5,584 339] 53,065 
Bassinetsewa-.cere eee 69 563 425] 1,628] 2,736 601 905 917 876 27 8,747 


——_— ee_rlee 


1 Twenty hospitals did not report. 
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2.—Number of Beds and Bassinets, by Types and Provinces, 1947,in 1,069 
Reporting Hospitals'—concluded 


2 Yukon 
Type of Institution P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. oe Canada 
.W.T. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


CHRONIC— 
HES cistc fos sis acids <eize ate — — 85 114] 1,643) 425) 224 145} 329) — 2,965 
Mentat—? 
ESIC 5 se oj cresc race cle's = 250} 2,603 900) 13, 845}15, 864] 2,471) 3,670} 2,538) 3,039 —_ 45,180 


RIS Eels. «/<.2yc,c\ Saisiajolele 145} 676) 847) 2,580] 3,739) 613} 803] 288) 780; — 10,471 


Federal Hospitals— 
DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS— 
BSPRISET TC oa tc uc cee ste: — 820} 530) 2,250) 3,747) 986) 215) 481) 1,618) — 10, 647 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE—* 


PENSE SEIS «2 cs Sparacidae ee sacle: _— 76 14; 200 68} 395) — 460} 597) — 1,810 
PeASAINOLS! |. Soicae sce e.. — — 3; — 10 5} — 18 23} — 59 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE— 
(320 Kesey dna sae — 200} — 75} 3850) 100) — 50} =: 165 50 990 
Private Hospitals— 
BSUS eT ce cose ee eeare: = 42} 100] 1,081; 848} 105); 146) 140} 780) . LA On 2D9 
STerESIMOLGIS fons xia Sabres — 21 29) 170) 247 16] 104 30 24 6 647 
Totals, All Hospitals— 
Ie aed Bee gate ean Se 848] 7,210] 4,671/35,022/40,468] 8,575) 9,184) 9,111/12,892 406|| 128,387 
Bassinets. ............... 69| 584) 457] 1,798] 2,993) 622) 1,009) 965) 9238 33 9,453 
1 Twenty hospitals did not report. 2 Includes one private hospital in Ontario and one in British 
Columbia. 3 Not including tuberculosis units nor Federal hospitals for tuberculosis. 4 Bix- 


cluding two hospitals in Manitoba and two in Saskatchewan. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Hospitals, Other Than Mental 


Summary statistics of reporting public and private hospitals for the years 
1943-47 are given in Table 3, while Table 4 gives more detailed information regarding 
public hospitals for 1947. 


3.—_Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private Hospitals, 1943-47 


me ae Figures do not include hospitals and homes for incurables, Federal, mental, or tuberculosis 
ospitals. ; 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Public Hospitals— 
MURTISSETODOELIN Ge Sook oct oe ra cso verne ee 611 586 588 595 653 
PP MINCHTACILIOR Seo, «s\n <ceise.ccbisja + « © cle couese 61,070 59,010 59,324 61, 324 61,812 
Patients under treatment?............. 1,204,170 1, 269, 427 1;351,955 1,504, 893 1, 633, 0€9 
Total collective days’ stay?............ 15,562,644 | 14,975,802 | 15,706,159 | 16,818,176 17,250,3823 
Private Hospitals— 
ROMEO OGUUIE See. coe bic le as. 01 «ls reve 264 267 234 235 PAP 
BEECH DAC ELCSt eee. uh. cic ccc ss occ eae 4,251 4,579 4,083 4,074 3,906 
Patients under treatment?............. 52,045 53, 224 50,977 58, 216 61,434 
Total collective days’ stay?............ 857,332 905, 614 929,991 882,356 934,196 
1 Includes beds, eribs and bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 3 Does not include tuberculosis 


and incurable units. 
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For Canada as a whole, 653 public hospitals reported in 1947, of which 559 
were general hospitals. Of the total public hospitals reporting, 515 had X-ray 
facilities, 357 had clinical laboratories and 263 had physio-therapy facilities. 


During 1947, patients receiving treatment numbered 1,633,069; admissions 
numbered 1,348,857; discharges 1,549,254; live births 243,792; and deaths, 42,283. 
Financial returns which met the requirements of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
were provided by 588 hospitals which reported total collective days’ stay numbering 
17,379,231; receipts, $107,308,818; expenditures, $106,792,011; and average cost 
per patient day, $5.55. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1947 


Nore.—Figures do not include hospitals and homes for incurables, Federal, mental, tuberculosis or 


private hospitals. / 
Vakon Peinds Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Item and Edward = |—————____—_ 
N.W.T. Island General! Special General Special 
No No No No. No No 
Hospitals reporting. .......... 9 6 28 10 23 4 
Approved schools of nursing... — 3 13 1 13 — 
Personnel— 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 2 — 8 1 6 — 
HNGSINS ES cece hoes AE awe -- — 39 5 15 —_— 
Graduate nurses............ 23 49 376 50 321 15 
Student nurses.............. _ 104 617 62 574 -- 
Other tee ee eee 93 190 1,270 205 1,129 19 
Totals, Personnel......... 118 343 2,310 323 2,045 34 
Hospital Facilities— 
DEE Naren CRT i ee 7 6 28 1 20 1 
Clinical laboratories........ 3 6 23 1 18 — 
Physio-therapya- sca... —_ 2 11 1 14 — 
Movement of Patients— 
A INISSIONS! eatae teeters 1,971 11,985 59, 794 6, 163 53,186 1,183 
iveibirthsss.i tae eee ee 154 04 FA 125573 2,436 9,601 641 
Discharges.peanaecen eee. 2,042 13,811 70, 896 8,419 61,348 | 1, 787 
Heaths .4.. aes enone 91 343 1,602 146 1,409 32 
Under treatment........... 2,310 14, 525 74,355 8, 807 64, 266 1, 847 
Total collective days’ stay.. 67,051 137, 820 711, 942 82, 230 636, 930 14,903 
Finances— 
Hospitals reporting. ........ — 5 27 3 23 4 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ReEcreiets— 
Net earnings from patients — 457,981 | 3,066,219 186,427 | 2,821,097 46,458 
Provincial and municipal 
CEASE eines cite Le — 81,870 411,301 42,582 222, 664 2,642 
Other sourceses.. 402 ee _ 87,407 279, 266 47,586 264, 557 Livote 
Totals, Receipts......... — 627,258 | 3,756,786 276,595 | 3,308,318 60,613 
ExPpENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ _ 180, 433 1,409, 722 124,389 1, 245, 294 26, 246 
Supplies:1 oe Br eect ae: _— 287, 253 1,789, 202 141,124 1,563,394 28, 550 
All other expenditures..... — 176, 553 668, 818 50,481 673,949 7,756 
Totals, Expenditures.... ~~: 644,239 | 3,867,742 315,994 | 3,482,637 62,552 
Cost per patient day...... - 4.44 4-80 3-83 4-90 4-16 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 256. 
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4._Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1947—continued 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Item ———__ ——_ | a 
General! Special General Special General Special 
No No No. No No No 
- Hospitals reporting........... 67 20 117 37 | 37 3 
Approved schools of nursing... 32 3 53 2 8 1 
Personnel— 
Salaried doctors, full-time.. 180 232 81 92 27 33 
EMOLNS Ete ge Mth Wis celal cles 434 63 307 55 38 5 
Graduate nurses.......0s..5 2,381 350 3, 805 332 433 48 
Student nurses.............. 2,220 144 3,018 264 750 48 
OHLECS a rs Str ae Niee te 8,007 1, 453 11, 467 1,105 1,911 252 
Totals, Personnel......... 13,222 25242 18,678 1,848 3,159 386 
Hospital Facilities— 
| XS eg e ee 66 9 84 13 34 i 
Clinical laboratories........ 54 9 he 4 22 2 
Hav RlO-GNETADY «1 icse ees os 56 8 59 6 14 2 
Movement of Patients— ; : 
PURLIMESSEONS Gry de et ouics dea: 247, 434 19,302 414,383 34,085 84,833 | «# 4,944 
Seeaive DITEDS... <ccec eds cee ces Biol 5,477 80, 693 8, 839 16,977 -- 
BPISCHATLOS Masse cds waiieet skis 276,442 23, 904 480,348 42,029 99,474 4,843 
CIE NSE Ga aes an ae 8,313 784 14, 567 831 2,538 108 
Under treatment........... 291,967 26, 949 507, 483 43,934 104, 236 5,139 
Total collective days’ stay..| 3,376,036 824,138 | 5,107,307 428,964 970, 296 75,301 
Finances— ; 
Hospitals reporting......... 62 16 tba 7! 9 37 3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
REcEIPTS— 


Net earnings from patients} 16,611,508 1,381,026 | 25,673,350 1,485,952 4,259,914 234, 875 
Provincial and municipal 


SPANLSELUPAes oe wk Eats Aes 2,779,658 | 1,484,600 | 5,259,065 487, 622 396,247 | 310,417 
Other'sources.. 3.5... 605 3, 747,043 596,743 | 2,492,452 433,472 245, 169 51,721 
Totals, Receipts......... 23,188,209 | 3,462,369 | 33,424,867 | 2,407,046 | 4,901,330 | 597,018 

EXPENDITURES— , 
Salaries and wages........ 105734, 8277) “1, 579,786) 16; 741,423 | 1,256,243 | 2,239,257 | 355,327 
MUPDUES esc cose Maeda 8,205,186 | 1,339,760 | 12,336, 797 850,830 | 1,993,340 | 206,989 
All other expenditures..... 4,821,980 796,908 | 4,072,251 300, 133 663, 965 69, 857 
Totals, Expenditures....| 23,761,993 | 3,716,404 | 33,150,471 | 2,407,206 | 4,896,562 | 632,173 
Cost per patient day...... 5-94 4-21 5-84 4-79 4-92 4-14 
Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
General! Special General! Special General Special 
No. No, No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting........... 111 i 90 4 wa 9 
Approved schools of nursing... 10 — 10 —_ 7 a 
Personnel— 
Salaried doctors, full-time... 11 — 18 — 49 — 
“UPIQETE SDS GORe  e ee een 27 —_— 37 —— 69 2 
Graduate nurses....:....... 830 18 904 19 1,466 68 
SeuGent NNTSES. 6o 0. cee. ees 873 — 858 — 891 — 
CAGE ES Sef BO SOE Oia: Sa ee iar 2,786 18 2,851 48 3,971 173 
Totals, Personnel......... 4,527 36 4,668 67 6,446 243 
Hospital Facilities— 
CICS Oo ee re 86 Di 80 1 69 3 
Clinical laboratories........ 60 — 43 2 36 2 
TALVEIO-GOCLAD VTS. .0s ess csae 39 — 25 1 22 2 
Movement of Patients— 
BVANNISSAONS, 5.1.2 oc cice sss 125,537 2,255 133,516 817 144,212 3,200 
a 19,681 430 20,964 685 22,597 2,319 
BOWS ANPOS eo cn Wiech auae ee 141,052 2,598 151,379 1,504 161, 895 5,483 
“LESNI Mc “(a ee oe 3,294 33 3,220 5 4,926 41 
Under treatment........... 148, 268 2,685 157, 920 1,617 171,038 5,20 
Total collective days’ stay..| 1,523,401 20,179 1,452,193 37,595 1,713,591 70,506 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 256. 
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—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1947—concluded 


: Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
tem | | --- 
General! Special General! Special General Special 
Finances— No. No. No. No. No. No Py 
Hospitals reporting......... 106 e 87 4 69 0) 
ReEcEIPTsS— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Net earnings from patients] 7,698,340 66,792 | 5,674,096 28, 269 8,760, 533 218,451 
Provincial and municipal 
PLANUS heer cc excerclte aste: 77,386 — 2° 112,323 42,583 2,898,009 90,420 
Other sources...........-- 656,375 — 503,373 71,393 2,109,702 340,369 
Totals, Receipts......... 8,432,101 66,792 | 8,289,792 142,245 | 13,768,244 | 649,240 
EXPENDITURES— 
Salaries and wages........ 3,919,672 48,659 | 3,945,619 74,898 | 7,011,032 | 274,367 
DUDDMES tare as ces ae 2,949,064 38,518 | 3,068,262 51,950 | 3,839,018 127,016 
All other expenditures..... 1, 217, 838 aol, 1,330, 437 17,107 1, 838,055 95,214 
Totals, Expenditures....| 8,086,574 94,489 | 8,344,318 143,955 | 12, 688,105 496,597 
Cost per patient day...... 4-98 4-64 5-38 3-82 6-65 6-53 


1 The following 16 hospitals did not report for 1947: General: Que. 1; Sask., 5; Alta., 5; Women’s: Sask., 2; 
Children’s: Sask., 1; Contagious Diseases: N.S., 1; Alta., 1. 

Organized Services in Public General Hospitals.—Organized services, 
which are analysed in Table 5, may be defined as specialized hospital departments 
or services in charge of specialists with up-to-date equipment and a technical staff 
specially devoted to problems in the indicated fields. Facilities available in a 
hospital merely for the use of general practitioners are not considered as organized 
services. Organized services in public general hospitals only are considered here 
but it is in these hospitals that the majority of such services are found. Many of 
the smaller public general hospitals have facilities for study and treatment in the 
fields indicated, but since they are not organized services as defined above, such 
facilities are not included in the figures. In 1947, of the 653 public hospitals, 291 
had organized medical staffs with 11,031 staff doctors. 

5.— Organized Services and Medical Staffs in Reporting Public General Hospitals, 
by Provinces, 1947 


Note.—A dash in this table means that an organized service was not reported. 


Service and Staff P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. |] B.C. |] Totals! 
Service 
General medicines ..).+.os.s0e see 3 9 16 62 53 11 19 21 19 213 
Pediatrics bios: «hate eee. 2 3 15 47 41 8 8 13 12 149 
Cardiolosy2iistas chase eee 2 2, 5 383 — 7 2 5 a 63 
Wernivabolowy woes. «dee ohne wee — 1 1 27 16 4 3 1 4 57 
INeuro=psvehiatrys.. ss see. seen — — — 8 10 2 1 1 4 26 
ePUDERCULOSISR 15) cn eee alee — 6}; — 17} — -— 1 4 4 32 
NWIGHIEROlOR Vea ancestor ee -- 1 1 26 iy 4 3 2 2 56 
Contagious diseases..i..........: 1 — 4 13 12 5 5 1 8 49 
Generaltsuncenyastee ates eee 3 9 16 60 56 11 18 20 17 210 
OrGhropedican e+ oo tree 1 3 5 33 Bid 8 6 Ui 7 107 
INGUPOLOOVARe Massena tonne —_ mo — 17 16 3 — 2 4 42 
DON GIStrV were te oc totecclale aielacche — 3 2 30 1 5 Z 2 3 48 
ODStebrics seme atin tren». srsic 3 8 17 56 58 10 18 22 18 210 
CFVNECOLOPV I te: are ene s hes 1 6 5 43 44 9 6 ia 8 129 
Ophthalmology: sans. asec se 1c + 1 4 4 4] 32 6 4 4 6 102 
Otolanyngolog yernc aves ae 1 2 4 50 35 6 4 3 6 111 
L616 ye ae eens, pe ene 1 5 3 31 35 7 5 6 9 102 
Patholopy= teem. ate owe aio teres x 1 3 6 38 1 10 4 5 11 79 
Bacteriology. Pei aX she ae ame hacen eee 2 3 12 45 43 12 6 7 11 141 
Corey 8 Pe coos tere aeee meee 4 12 16 59 50 13 8 il 16 199 
Weep SXeravewen hen bcteecenes il oy 4 26 20 2 4 3 6 68 
Radin 4 Sse Weert eee ee, 2 1 1 13 17 1 2 3 4 44 
Clinyeal laboratory: . dose se ssa. +k 3 6 14 46 44 11 10 14 15 163 
Physio-therapy i. ess. ees asa 1 4 7 48 28 8 a 8 8) 120 
Medical Staff 

Organized medical staffs........ 4 28 18 67 91 14 22 20 27 291 
Stal dockorsseesatc. ees tee 72 \ 642 | 420 | 2,78614,0181 9341 545 | 8281 786 11,031 


1 In addition to these totals, there were the organized services and staffs of 78 hospitals which did not 
make returns on specific services. There were no organized services reported in Yukon and Northwest 
Territories hospitals. 2 These items were not included on the forms used by hospitals in Ontario. 
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Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments are operated in 
- connection with hospitals or other institutions, and treat:patients who do not occupy 
beds in the hospital. The extension of out-patient services to patients of modest 
means has far-reaching and beneficial effects. It may replace admission to hospital, 
or may serve to secure necessary and beneficial hospitalization. As a general rule 
out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general hospital and 
separate records are not kept. Until a uniform system of accounting is adopted, 
it will not be possible to give the average cost per patient. 


6.—Out-Patient Departments of Public Hospitals, by Provinces, 1947 


Nore.—Figures of tuberculosis sanatoria and government and municipal clinics held in hospitals are 
not included. 


Out-Patient 


Province Departments Patients Treatments 

Nise ISVO Ie ACO ane ee Se PRI Cin tom Oig onto O71 acid oc nee etaocic 2 22,324 33,923 
Sr GR te 2 iia i hte ana oor ae 29 508,466 1,027,341 
OUIGTENO?: Lo LD oes SBE Gols Gh cata SRE Oy Oe Ra RIN rae 15 241,991 394, 304 
aR tied oo ORE, A ee et en Seiteta Se EDin oreornas 4 81,772 119, 257 
BSCE ns ee rach raea ins od toe euelaye elerccat ala ieee © 1 991 3,661 
/SESIMEIRWOLT thant ea, es Go Bono ite Gorieo oo otc omarageo Shir 2 14,597 37, 206 

FING EAIS Oe nn Re oe atin so bictaecnusts Meee ote eee 53 870,141 1,615,692 


Tuberculosis Institutions.—The statistics regarding institutions for the 
treatment of tuberculosis shown in Table 7, include special units for the treatment 
of tuberculosis in general hospitals and Federal hospitals as well as the specialized 
sanatoria shown separately in Table 1. Deaths in these institutions from tuber- 
culosis in 1947 were 44-2 p.c. of the total deaths from the disease in Canada as 
shown in the Chapter on Vital Statistics at p. 215 of this edition. However, the 
death rate from this disease has shown an encouraging decline since 1926. 


”.—Summary Statistics of Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, 1947 


Item Pamela oN. See NS. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Totals 


ag Mey Ne ho Non | Noval No] Nol No.w| Nor). No. 
Hospitais— 
SanavOrianer cess os 1 4 5 13 ite} 4 3 1 1 45 
Units in public 
hospitals........- _ 7 = 13 — 1}, = 3 8 32 
Units in Federal 
hospitals......... — 1 1 4 3 5} = 1 3 18 
Totals, Hospitals... 1 12 6 30 16 10 3 5 12 95 
Bed Capacity— 
SaNatOlia st ianee 64s 145 676 847 2,580 3, 739 825 803 288 780! 10, 683 
Units in public 
ospitalsie.e see -- 215) — 943 —— 165} — 179 71 TE Be 
Units in Federal 
hospitals’s..... <=. — 250 111 521 284 163} — 320 450 2,099 
Totals, Bed 
Capacity........ 145) 1,141 958 4,044 4,023) 1,153 803 787) 1,301) 14,355 
Personne!—2 
Salaried doctors... 3 18 17 105 70 10 15 5 34 Hit. 
Graduate nurses.... 14 x 45 60 171 354 56 69 Wy: 123 914 
Totals, Personnel: . 70 319 419 1,248 2,045 347 508 127 690 5,771 
Hospital Facilities— 
Sie ie Gh a eee 1 2 3 11 12 3 3 1 1 3h 
Clinical laboratories 1 2 5 Te 13 5 3 1 1 42 
Physio-therapy.... -~ 1 5 Q 6 2 1 — 1 25 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 258. 
343811—17 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Provinces, 1947—concluded 


a a a a er 


Item PET. | ONS. Ne Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Totals 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Movement of 
Patients — 
Admissions........ 116 893} 1,246 5,152 D,olate tao 840 657| 1,224 14, 805 
Discharges........ 122 891} 1,093 5,013 38,400} 1,405 853 607) 1,033 14,417 
WEACHS chen vhs 35 139 125 840 666 165 108 94 240 2,412 
Under treatment... 251) 1,748) 1,909 8,540 6,959) 2,412) 1,616] 1,259 2,137 26,824 
Total collective 
days’ stay.....- 46, 183}314, 342/282, 171/1, 266, 434 1,311, 891/355, 969) 292, 848/220, 017 342, 33214, 432, 187 


SSeS SS ES a ee eee 


1 Four units in public hospitals at Vancouver and Victoria are operated by the Provincial Board of 


Health and are included with ‘Sanatoria. 2 Sanatoria only (exclusive of Federal Sanatoria). 
3 Includes other personnel. « 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals* 


Hospitals operated by the Federal Government are conducted for special pur- 
poses connected with departmental administration such as care of war veterans 
and members of the Permanent Force, the quarantine and care of immigrants and 
lepers, the care of Indians, etc. Table 1 shows the number of Federal hospitals 
compared with those in other categories for 1947. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Hospitals.—In the year 1948 a larger 
number of beds in new modern fire-proof construction was added to the Depart- 
ment’s facilities than in any other year of its history. These were made up of the 
new Camp Hill Hospital, Halifax, N.S., with 250 beds and Sunnybrook Hospital, 
near Toronto, Ont., on the completion of the hospital proper, with 875 beds. 


Three older institutions were closed, Cornwallis Hospital, N.S., the Veterans’ 

Hospital, Kingston, Ont., and the Veterans’ Home, Calgary, Alta. The first two 
“institutions were devoted exclusively to the treatment of tuberculosis. The patients 

in Cornwallis Hospital were transferred to specially prepared accommodation at 
Camp Hill Hospital, while Kingston Hospital was turned over as a completely 
functioning institution to the Eastern Counties Tuberculosis Association. The 
patients from Calgary Veterans’ Home were transferred to the Convalescent Hospital 
in that city. 

Among the new major projects, mention might be made of the additions to 
Lancaster Hospital, Saint John, N.B. The planning of the first part of an extension 
estimated at over $2,000,000 was completed and a contract of approximately one-half 
this amount was let for construction. 


Considerable progress was made on the new 300-bed hospital in the city of 
Quebec and the 100-bed extension to Queen Mary Hospital, Montreal, Que. Study 
was also made of the further adjustment still required in a number of active treat- 
ment hospitals. ; 


While the demand for the use of the special facilities for convalescents in the 
Health and Occupational Centres had fallen off, good use was made of most of the 
accommodation so provided for the more ambulant type of older veterans. The 
problem of the provision of suitable accommodation for the older bedfast patients 
suffering from chronic disease is being faced. 


Accommodation and movement of patients is shown by type of hospital for 
1948 in Table 8. 


* Revised by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
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8.—_Accommodation and Movement of Patients in Veterans Affairs 
Hospitals, 1948 


Norr.—Patients in veterans pavilions attached to civilian hospitals are not included. 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
Type of Hospital Bed In Ad- In sa t 
> and Location Capacity | Salaried | p,4,; | Residence missions | Residence D — 
Doctors vex Beginning| During End D eye 
of Year Year of Year Wear” 
ear 
; No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Active Treatment Hospitals— 
Baus NS see onset ics 550 13 412 183 3, 950 300 101, 254 
maint d Obn NB ale 6.51. 400 11 359 244 3,336 243 98,486 
Muebec, Que...-...... + pan 300 5 250 155 2,008 182 76,215 
Montreal, Que... s.. eee 800 11 965 485 4,650 541 206,081 
Ste. Anne’s, Que........... 750 10 778 659 1,148 722 266, 084 
Toronto, Ont.— 
Sunny brook?) i0s2.4 20.04 875 28 1,037 352 5,368 728 210, 652 
Ghristiaistecaciiaacd aus 600 -- 601 696 3, 785 373 196, 644 
Mongo, Orit se. asccks =.= 1,200 ihe 856 1,001 3,081 1,033 384, 116 
Mannipes, Maniws «i... «see 800 li 608 519 4,822 465 197, 806 
Saskatoon, Sask........... 135 2 108 58 957 72 32,536 
aleamyat Alta etch oer. Maas 250 9 262 201 2,792 187 75,785 
Wancouver; Bsn .cccune ds - 1,000 13 964 820 5,619 715 311,488 
WTCLOT Iter ere ies te ees 200 3 332 169 1; 722 171 67,440 
Totals, Active Treatment 
Hospitals............... 7,860 133 7,502 5,542 43,238 5,732 | 2,224,587 
Health and Qccupational 
Centres— f 
Paint JobneeN B32). cack. 75 1 46 25 287 40 15, 830 
mennevisle, Que. < .,.. 20s... 100 Z, 53 45 203 129 31,691 
Ottawa, Ont..... ee etens ty tata 175 4 112 151 491 112 41,899 
Toronto, Ont.— 
PViGi Ome ars Pers pictus 5 100 1 38 30 261 18 11,507 
JENA ZGEA Ce : Seg ee eee 100 1 71 58 326 aid 24, 839 
Roan Ueie rsc ete oe er 110 _ 53 58 448 99 29,395 
suena yp bos cets Sew « occsie 200 1 88 123 799 180 53,498 
Totals, Health and Occu- 
pational Centres........ 860 10 461 499 2,815 635 208,659 
Special Institutions— 
Mormiw alse oN poets. so encrewe exc 175 2 2 128 871 3 43,916 
St. Hyacinthe, Que.!....... 200 5 209 174 259 178 55,909 
PUGOTONEOMOMG Acct dw nkes s 6 37 — 59 28 111 29 10,579 
HRondonmQnbsie. nec cos. cs 150 3 99 71 269 135 46,357 
ane stonsOnte!n, ssh .ue et 150 2 2 146 26 5 22,482 
Totals, Special Institu- 
ALOTIS eee DAIS «st. 712 8 367 547 1,526 342 179,243 
Veterans’ Homes— 
lelitarN Sis. cas oo teat 20 _ 10 14 20 16 5,472 
SambtJdonn,N.B....3..08%.. 30 — 10 30 19 17 8, 084 
Moronbo JO. «. ood es 165 2 120 184 126 155 59,056 
Amberstburg, Ont......... 25 —— 12 15 23 23 7,481 
Winnipeg, Man.:........... 180 — 88 126 201 132 46,073 
itera, Sask:......>.-cee-+ 60 = 24 36 128 45 14, 446 
tpamonton, Alta.......085. 70 _ 24 61 179 62 21,494 
erboary2Alba oe .ce  GaR 26 _- 19 25 — 6 500 
Mancouver, BiC.......00:.. 118 — 46 113 88 112 40,521 
Totals, Veterans’ Homes.. 694 2 353 604 784 562 203,127 
Grand Totals........... 10,126 1537 8,713 7,183 48,373 7,291 | 2,815,616 
1 Tuberculosis. 2 Closed. 3 Closed in November. 4 Paraplegic. 5 Closed 
in July. 6 Closed in January. 7570 doctors employed part time, 214 interns and residents 


not included. 
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Veteran Patients Classified by Status.—As at Dec. 31, 1947 and 1948, the 
numbers of patients in Veterans’ Hospitals were 7,180 and 7,291, respectively, 
classified according to status and treatment groups as follows: 


Patient Strength 1947 1948 Treatment Groups 1947 1948 
First World War........ 3,094 3, 952 (ZONSTH park: eee j,000 5, oe 
Second World War...... ee eas 27925 Tuberculosis......... 869 805 
WEDGE chitin 25.25 Sere, 351 414 MCHLAN nc ied cee eee 973 1 tee 


Clinical treatments in 1948 numbered 506,249 and in 1947, 760,333. 


National Defence Hospitals.*—Table 9 shows accommodation and move- 
ment of patients in National Defence hospitals for the year 1948. All these hospitals 
are equipped with X-ray, laboratory and out-patient facilities and, except in the 
case of nine Army hospitals, physio-therapy services. 

In addition, there are completely equipped 10-bed sick quarters (Royal Canadian 
Air Force) available for emergency use at Aylmer, Centralia and Clinton in Ontario, 
and at Edmonton and Calgary in Alberta. Hospitalization in these areas is carried 
out in existing Veterans Affairs hospitals or civilian hospitals. There were 239 
admissions to the emergency centres, and 239 discharges during 1948, and approxi- 
mately 35,000 out-patient treatments were given to Navy, Army and Air Force 
personnel, civilians, Eskimos and Indians in the Royal Canadian Air Force emergency 
sick quarters and medical inspection rooms. These are in addition to out-patient 
treatments given at the hospitals. 

There are sick bays with 2 to 12 beds in each ship of the Royal Canadian 
Navy in commission. Suitable sick quarters are likewise provided in all Naval and 
Army establishments where hospitals do not exist. 


* Revised in the Department of National Defence. 


§9.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Defence 
Hospitals, 1948 
a ee Re See 


Personnel Movement of Patients 
Service and e In Ad- In eae 
Location of Hospital Capacity | Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence retees 
Doctors oe Beginning} During End Dene 
of Year Year of Year Sante 
Navy— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PlalitaxaeNG Sis aes 200 1 88 ay 1,615 50 31,961 
Esquimalt; B.O. 9° on 0), 100 5 64 26 1530 18 15,975 
Army— : 
Montreal Quel. en. 50 5 42 32 526 52 13, 259 
Quebees@ wens. sasecee: 25 3 Bo) 14 337 8 4,943 
Mond one Ontsaccseee cee 15 i 14 — 181 1 1,190 
fRorontonOntess st ee). 100 9 102 49 1,050 44 21, 685 
Camp Borden, Ont......... 35 3 26 5 843 7 5, 163 
Kanestons Onty sce eee. 50 5 57 9 742 20 10, 938 
RetawawasOnt.2s..o..me... 25 1 17 —_ 129 2 660 
Winnipeg: Manta. 284. ie 25 22 19 21 573 16 13,085 
Rinvernss Vania sets Mee. 2 2 15 4 255 2 1,560 
Shilo; Man gas.0- o- 40. 35 3 32 2 589 7p 3,509 
Fort Churchill, Man....... AG 2 19 if 522 0) 3,374 
Calgary vAltas. see 50 3 39 18 633 19 9,032 
Wancouver= 3. Oe seeeee 25 2 22 19 424 20 9, 849 
Chilliwack dBi ya) eee 15 1 8 — 259 1 787 
Whitehorse, Yukon........ 30 % 36 9 736 14 6, 828 
Air Force— 
Goose Bay, Labrador...... 15 2 24 2 325 9 2,748 
Rockettes, @mtere 100 nae 100 4 80 30 1,142 51 14,274 
FLrenton Ont. Gesctetv an te 50 2 33 8 564 14 4,840 
ForteNelsony, BiC ne. 15 1 13 _- 150 — 1,179 
OUAIS catty. noe 1,005 66 785 307 13,130 363 176,839 


1 Integrated with Department of Veterans A ffairs Hospital at same location. 2 Opened June, 1948. 
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National Health and Welfare Hospitals.—Table 10 gives statistics of the 
hospitals administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. The 
immigration detention hospital at Quebec, the largest of such institutions, has 
X-ray, laboratory and physio-therapy facilities as well as a social service and an 
out-patient department. The other hospitals are small and, with the exception 
of a clinical laboratory at Lunenburg and an_out-patient department at Sydney, 
have no special services. sont F 

The low number of patient days at immigration hospitals, in contrast with the 
number of beds, is explained by the fact that these hospitals must maintain a 
sufficient number of beds to accommodate any sudden influx of patients whose 
treatment demands immediate quarantine. 


10.—Accommodation and Movement of Patients in National Health and 
Welfare Hospitals, 1948 


Personnel Movement of Patients? 
Type of Hospital ed In Ad- In tes é 
and Location Capacity! | Salaried Total Residence] missions | Residence D Len 
Doctors ° Beginning} During End D aye 
of Year Year of Year Se 
ear 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Quarantine and Immigra- 
tion— 
pauian, by oho 
MANTEL OTA LION ces «oie «cs 
Rockhead Quarantine. . 1 160 4 25 2 154 10 1,790 
Bant GOON WN. De so. . see's 9 - — — — — — 
Muebec, Queyir. ices sek ess 218 63 142 78 609 98 32, 829 
Wietoria, DACs Oe ...... 0. ia 18 23 16 _ — — — 
Sick Mariners— 
Heanen burg, INGS...0:6 «stems sor 12 13 2 1 66 2 1,098 
CUTER AINSI ee ete ee ree 35 23 22 4 193 5 3,058 
Leper— 
WGCOTIA A@ lias. awcbiae se 19 28 5 1 — 1 365 
Indian Health Service— 
MPTSOSG IND gaccts sess cles 6 18 5 2 113 3 713 
Ohsweken, Ont..........<. 32 2 15 19 464 21 7,259 
Manitowaning, Ont......... 13 1 8 6 143 8 DOL 
Fort William, Ont‘......... 21 — a 20 18 20 5,211 
SOUTHS IN ES Aas eleeec 50 1 25 49 60 41 17,071 
Bune Pas, Mant ost. cay. 164 1 70 82 119 94 32,279 
Norway House, Man....... ae AY a ie 
mime Halls. Man's ..¢ steno. 17 1 11 8 519 4 “a 
ffodeson, Mane... 4% snc 40 13 15 is 246 | — 1,665 
Brandon) Man.2.0 occ... -- 260 85 145 183 250 251 81,060 
Fort Qu’Appelle, Sask®..... 59 2 ae 67 689 69 24,744 
iamonton, Alta... .....2.0.. oh ins a: he wy; eA ee 
Gilcicheny Alta: 2.%,.cssee. 2: 44 1 13 23 551 13 7,025 
PBT OCK OG, “ALG cc caie. ase: «=: enepone 10 13 4 1 180 it 1,024 
ParTAStON PA LUM e es ores: 44 13 14 35 1, 208 31 7,420 
Morioy, Alta... soe 10 1 4 PE belek 5) 3 1,211 
= UGA BW Cy ae ee ee Ai 183 33 131 157 320 38 53, 664 
BNA ITA OF PoC saiaue, dn oo. 8 ouectis 220 5 135 80 326 194 40,148 
Miller Bay. B:Cy..0. 2.25... 157 2 105 142 241 152 53, 674 
PROUAIS ait eerste ss: 1,801 49 919 968 6,622 1,059 | 376,059 
a Se ee ea ee eee 2) 
1 Exclusive of bassinets. 2 Excluding newborn. 3 Includes one part-time doctor in each 
hospital. 4Tuberculosis patients only. 5 Includes four part-time doctors. 6 Not in 


operation in 1948. 
Subsection 3.—Statistics of Mental Hospitals 


At Dee. 31, 1947, there were 50,203 patients in mental institutions in Canada 
and 4,500 on parole or otherwise absent, making a total of 54,703. The normal bed 
capacity in these institutions was only 45,180, showing a seriously overcrowded 
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situation if the patient population on Jan. 1, 1947, and the admissions and separa- 
tions during the year are considered. This overcrowded condition was specially 
marked in New Brunswick, Quebec and the western provinces. Of the 50,203 
resident patients in 1947, 37,801 were psychotic, 11,188 were mentally deficient, 
770 were epileptic and 444 mental cases were otherwise classified. 


At Dec. 31, 1947, the number of resident patients in mental institutions per 
100,000 population was 399-8 as compared with 399-5 at the same date in 1946, 
396-5 in 1945, 388-0 in 1940, 352-8 in 1935 and 305-4 at June 1, 1981. 


Data are not available to indicate to what extent the increasing trend of patients 
per 100,000 population is due to more complete diagnosis and care than formerly, 
or to what extent there is an actual increase in the proportion of the population 
requiring treatment for mental diseases. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1947 


It Bdward’ | 2Nova tl SiNow. Atti cellos Bee 
sa pe Scotia Brunswick Maia see 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Institutions reporting’. 6 8 ec ¢hacnce Tune 1 16 1 8 . 17 
Normal bed capacities................... 250 2,603 900 13, 845 15, 864 
Personne!l— 
Medical staff, full-time (interns 
BOGHUGBE)C ree. ee ae ae 1 § 6 70 119 
Medical staff, part-time (interns 
HRC LUISE Ie hy oer te eae he Rt eee il 16 1 17 29 
Registered Nurses; bo ecacodlcdecs leuk, il oy 13 160 392 
Other nigra) - ct ee coe Boe 22 36 12 187 | 242 
Totals, Personnel................... 75 433 208 2,601 4,181 
Movement of Patients— 
Admissions (transfers not included)..... 117 695 375 3,044 4,960 
Undertreatment..eaee eee 406 2,981 1,665 17,632 21,023 
Separations (transfers not included)... . 105 680 306 2,818 4,464 
Total patients, Dec. 31, 1947........... 301 2,418 1,766 16, 432 18,298 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments... 211,692 886, 834 719,921 | 4,524, 723 6, 962,614 
Fees from paying patients........... 27,901 91, 223 58, 266 Cole Ole 1, 648,577 
Received from other sources........... — 79,161 8,894 860, 441 423,688 
Totals, Receipts.................. 239,593 | 1,057,218 782,081 | 6,162,679 9,934,879 
Expenditures— 
ARRCUSS AULA 2 ae eerie OE 83,481 374, 056 348,120 | 2,329,837 5,632,151 
ELOvietGHe.4 2 <pauiaten et eie te et ee 76,316 295,032 180, 811 1,563,083 1,341,083 
All other expenditures for maintenance. 79,796 356, 447 203, 150 1,894,112 1,956,745 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance. . 239,593 1,025,535 782,081 95,001,052 8,929,979 
New buildings and improvements..... — 51, 800 71, 868 250, 459 34,332 
Expenditures for other purposes........ — 13, 850 — 485, 662 21,928 
Totals, Expenditures............ 239,593 | 1,091,185 853,949 | 6,523,153 8,986,239 


i 
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1i.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, by Provinces, 1947—concluded 


: Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba ohare Alberta Colinbic Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Mmstivutions TOPOrtINe s. .. 2s sasiel ae mie tee 4 3 5 4 59 
Normal bed capacities..............0.0- 2,471 3,670 2,538 3,039 45,180 
Personne!l— 
Medical staff, full-time (interns 
DEGUIAEC )h. As Sieh ek oes Hanes CSE 17 20 12 26 279 
Medical staff, part-time (interns 
NIG LULLOCL SE eitaate aek aden tele er ubnaraicc aie lebbate iS 1 8 1 79 
PerighCracd DUPSES4. tr aulct aise ¢ dames ome 19 9 26 24 671 
BNOGITEr NULSESI es eee nee ee etc eete 132 630 67 242 1,570 
Totals, Personnel................... 710 1,192 723 1,299 11,481 
Movement of Patients— 
Admissions (transfers not included)..... 760 893 741 1,495 13,080 
iwnder trentmentie.. Loo Reis... 2: 3, 886 5, 187 3, 841 5,651 62,272 
Separations (transfers not included)..... 74 711 661 1,347 11, 834 
Total patients, Dec. 31, 1947........... 3,304 4,484 3, 222 4,478 54, 703 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Receipts— 
Government and municipal payments..| 1,236,776 | 3,595,636 1,807,994 2,645,026 22,591, 216 
Fees from paying patients.............. 171,011 , 032 270, 837 295,331 3,380, 693 
Received from other sources........... 39, 149 189,472 44,729 1,942 1,642,476 
Totals, Receipts.................. 1,446,936 | 3,825,140 | 2,123,560 | 2,942,299 || 27,614,385 
Expenditures— 
al arlene (NOY) eene ie oie -< ioeeioals oc! 679,416 | 1,977,955 1,027,051 1,460, 677 13,912,744 
TOVISIONS Ha. hls Baki eeke- SOEs 367, 758 570, 060 385,909 512,163 5,292,215 
All other expenditures for maintenance. 364, 678 694, 893 343,773 953,361 6, 896, 955 
Totals, Expenditures for Maintenance..| 1,411,852 | 3,242,908 L756, 2,926,201 26,101,914 
New buildings and improvements...... 11,817 354, 466 306, 063 — 1,080, 805 
AD PMEM MULDOSES 16 252.0 Machina secre ae — Biyote 5,907 8, 858 574,078 
Totals, Expenditures............ 1,423,669 | 3.635,247 | 2,068,793 | 2,935,059 | 27,756,797 


PART II.—PUBLIC WELFARE AND INCOME SECURITY* 


The major responsibility for public welfare in Canada rests traditionally with 


the Provincial Governments, and it is only in recent years, as a result of the new 
concept of social security, that income-maintenance programs other than those 
for special groups have been introduced at the federal level, e.g., Unemployment 
Insurance following amendment of the British North America Act, and Family 
Allowances. In 1944, the Department of National Health and Welfare was estab- 
lished to promote social welfare in matters over which the Federal Parliament has 
jurisdiction, except for services administered by other Federal Departments, such 
as the welfare of Indians and Eskimos and welfare services to veterans. Its duties 
include the administration of the Family Allowances Act, the federal aspects of the 
Old Age Pensions Act, and of the National Physical Fitness Act. 


* Revised under the direction of G. F. Davidson, Ph. D., Deputy Minister of Welfare. 
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Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act, 1944, was introduced as a basic social security 
measure designed to assist in providing equal opportunity for all Canadian children. 
The allowances are paid entirely out of the Federal Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
are not part of the taxable income and involve no means test. 


Under the Act and amendments, allowances are payable in respect of every 
child below the age of 16 years who was born in Canada or has been a resident of 
the country for one year, or whose father or mother was domiciled in Canada for 
three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. Payment is made monthly, 
and normally to the mother although any person who substantially maintains 
the child may be paid the allowance on its behalf. The allowances are paid at the 
monthly rate of $5 for each child under 6 years; $6 for each child from 6 to 9 years; 
$7 for each child from 10 to 12 years; and $8 for each child from 13 to 15 years. 
The amendment of April, 1949, reduced the residence requirement from three 
years to one and removed the provision whereby allowances for the fifth and 
each subsequent child were reduced. 


The allowances are paid by cheque, except for Eskimo children and a small 
group of Indian children for whom payment is made largely in kind because of 
lack of exchange facilities in remote areas and the need for education in the use of 
nutritive foods. 


If it is satisfactorily shown to the authorities that the allowances are not being 
spent for the purpose outlined in the Act payment may be discontinued or made to 
some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable 
for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on behalf 
of a girl who, although she is under 16 years of age, is married. The Act provides 
that if any person is dissatisfied with a decision as to his right to be paid the allow- 
ance, or as to the amount of allowance paid, he may appeal the decision to a 
specially constituted tribunal. 


Family Allowances are administered by the National Director of Family Allow- 
ances of the Department of National Health and Welfare through Regional 
Directors in offices located in each provincial capital. A welfare section in each 
Regional Office deals with welfare questions arising out of the administration of 
allowances. A Supervisor of Welfare Services serves as adviser to each Regional 
Director and reports through him to the Chief Supervisor of Welfare Services, 
who acts in a similar advisory capacity to the National Director. The actual 
preparation and issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division 
of each Regional Office which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare. 


The Regional Director for Yukon and the Northwest Territories, located at 
Ottawa, is responsible for payments to families in these areas. Close co-operation 
is maintained with the Department of Mines and Resources which is responsible 
for the welfare of Indians and Eskimos. 


Payment of Family Allowances on behalf of children in Newfoundland began 
Apr. 1, 1949, on Newfoundland’s entrance into Canadian Confederation. 
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THE TREND OF MONTHLY EXPENDITURES 
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145 1946 1947 1948 1949 


1.—Families Receiving Family Allowances, Children for Whom Allowances Were 
Paid and Total Allowances, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-49 


Child Mee A All Total 

randilies ildren umber verage Allowance ota 
: for Whom of Allowances 
Province Year! ee ae Allowance | Children |---| Paid During 
Paid per per per Fiscal Year? 

Family | Family Child 
No No No. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....} 1946 11,999 30; 541 2-54 15-09 5-93 1,618,784 
1947 12,280 31,203 2-54 15-09 5-94 2,192,044 
1948 12,748 31,861 2°50 14-90 5-96 2,256,477 
1949 12,920 32,621 2-52 14-89 5-90 2,295, 286 
INOVA SCOLIAS. ac. tage vs 1946 76,789 183, 447 2-39 11-17 5-93 9,519,446 
1947 84,172 196,530 2-33 13-92 5-96 13,358, 417 
1948 87,170 202,029 2°32 13-78 5-95 14, 207,958 
1949 88, 927 207, 282 2°33 13-76 5-90 14°515,131 
New Brunswick.......... 1946 58, 933 156,961 2-66 15-66 5-88 8,112,009 
1947 65,071 168,114 2-58 15-22 5-89 11,394, 426 
1948 68,510 175,390 2-56 14-91 5-82 12,086, 892 
1949 70,610 181,921 2-58 14-96 5-81 12, 462,093 
8 ODEO vetoisia siren 06.9185 saree 1946 396,904 | 1,118,540 2-82 16-71 5-93 57, 962,067 
1947 445, 669 1,230,312 2-76 16-14 5°85 82,389, 967 
1948 468, 680 1, 260, 735 2-69 15-66 5-82 87,157, 243 
1949 488,263 | 1,302,242 2-67 15-47 5-80 89,304, 108 
AOUATIONc orcs letissice se eee 1946 456, 219 937,982 2-05 12-43 6-05 49,208, 124 
1947 526, 400 1,051, 206 2-00 12-05 6-03 70,325,915 
1948 555, 658 1,096,779 1-97 11-79 5-97 77,328, 5385 
1949 575, 961 1,140,778 1-98 11-81 5-96 80, 151, 250 
IWEATIGOWE ok So cee ole vie 1946 87, 252 184, 692 2-12 12-84 §-06 9,896,231 
1947 97,698 203, 681 2-08 12-62 6-05 14,007,061 
1948 99,954 207, 544 2-08 12-42 5-98 14,798, 437 
1949 101,917 211, 752 2-08 12-36 5-95 15,016,278 
Saskatchewan...........-. 1946 106, 067 248,319 2-34 14-04 6-00 13,194,768 
1947 112,625 255,424 2-27 13-75 6-06 18,119,792 
1948 114, 613 257,611 2-25 13-45 5-98 18,561,330 
1949 115,170 258,370 2-24 13-37 5-96 18,527,408 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 266. 
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1.—Families Receiving Family Allowances, Children for Whom Allowances Were 
Paid and Total Allowances, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-49—concluded 


Child 5 we A All Total 
ee ildren umber verage Allowance ota 
Families for Whom 


i! ieah of Allowances 
Province Year! pecceiane Allowance | Children — Paid During 
ence Paid per per per Fiscal Year? 
Family | Family Child 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Atberian here e ores. 1946 103, 804 230, 767 2-22 13-40 6-03 12, 262,073 
1947 115,198 248,512 2-16 12-98 6-02 17,159, 488 
1948 119, 739 255, 848 2-14 12-78 5:98 18,181, 663 
1949 124,173 266, 133 2-14 12-75 5-95 18,695,325 
British Columbia........ 1946 106, 840 204, 754 1-92 11-52 6-01 10,693, 139 
1947 126, 622 242,010 1-91 11-31 5-91 15,722,045 
1948 139, 627 260, 752 1-87 11-20 6-00 18,012, 189 
1949 147, 630 279, 769 1-89 11-24 5-93 19,347, 837 
Yukon and N.W.T....... 1946 1,344 3,097 2-30 16-88 7°32 165,507 
1947 2,721 6,070 2-23 13-12 5-88 471,377 
1948 3, 245 7,023 2-16 12-75 5-89 574, 470 
1949 3,579 7,785 2-17 12-71 5-84 595,063 
Canada. cor Sores 1946 1,406,151 | 3,299,100 2°35 14-05 5:99 | 172,632,147 
1947 1,588,456 | 3,623,062 2:29 13-62 5-95 | 245,140,532 
1948 1,669,944 | 3,755,572 2-25 13-31 5-92 | 263,165,192 
1949 1,729,150 | 3,888,653 2-25 13-25 5:89 | 276,909,779 
Newfoundland........... 1949 49,4458 134,338 3 2-723 16-513 6-078 3,141,3564 


1 All figures except those in the last column refer to the month of March of the year indicated. 
* Totals shown for year ended Mar. 31, 1946, cover 9 months because payment of Family Allowances did 
not begin until July 1, 1945. The totals shown for the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 are adjusted to account for 
overpayments and other corrections and therefore differ slightly from those in previous editions of the 
Canada Year Book. 3 Data for July, 1949. 4 Total for months of April to July, inclusive, 1949. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment Insurance 


In 1940, by an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal 
Government was given jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, establishing a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance which is outlined in Chapter XIX. 


Subsection 3.—National Employment Service 


The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the Unem- 
ployment Insurance scheme. It is administered by the Commission through the 
employment and claims offices and supervised by the Federal Department of Labour. 
A description of the program is found in Chapter XIX. 


Subsection 4.—Veterans’ Programs 


Veterans’ Unemployment Assistance. —The Department of Veterans Affairs 
does not place veterans in employment, but works closely with the Department of 
Labour in connection with veterans’ problems. Out-of-work benefits are authorized 
in certain cases as outlined in Chapter X XVIII. 


Veterans’ Pensions.—Canadian pension legislation arising out of the First 
and Second World Wars has been discussed in previous issues of the Year Book 
(see pp. 759-760 of the 1943-44 Year Book; pp. 1139-1143 of the 1947 Year Book 
and pp. 1146-1148 of the 1948-49 Year Book). In this issue of the Year Book 
the account is outlined in Chapter XXVIII. 
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Veterans’ Allowances.—In addition to war pensions, allowances are paid to 
certain non-pensionable veterans at 60 years of age, or earlier if the veteran is 
permanently unemployable, or to eligible veterans who, having served in a theatre 
of actual war, are incapable and unlikely to become capable of maintaining them- 
selves because of economic handicaps combined with disabilities.. These allowances 
are outlined in Chapter X XVIII. 


Veterans’ Welfare Services.—Welfare and rehabilitation services for veterans, 
as administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs, are outlined in Chapter 
XXVIII. 


Subsection 5.-—Prairie Farm Assistance* 


The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, and administered by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, provides for direct money payments by the 
Federal Government, on an acreage basis, to farmers in areas of low crop yields 
‘in the Prairie Provinces and the Peace River District of British Columbia. The 
Act was designed to replace assistance in the form of relief and provides that pay- 
ments be made to farmers under certain conditions and terms; it requires that 1 p.c. 
of the purchase price of all grains (wheat, oats, barley and rye) marketed in the 
Prairie Provinces be paid to the Federal Government and set aside in a special 
fund for the purposes of the Act. 


If the farmer, who may be an owner or tenant, or a member of a co-operative 
farm association engaged in farming, is located in a crop-failure area, he may be 
awarded assistance on not more than one-half of the cultivated land or a maximum 
of 200 acres. The rates of payment range up to $2.50 per acre. 


From the inception of the scheme to Mar. 31, 1949, the total amount paid out 
under the Act was $104,606,488.74. The amount collected under the 1 p.c. levy 
was $38,634,389.32. 


Subsection 6.—Government Annuitiest 


Under the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927, amended by c. 33, 
1931) passed in 1908, the Federal Government carries on a service to assist Canadians 
to make provision for old age. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government Annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from 
and paid by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly 
instalments for life, or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum 
annuity is $10 and the maximum $1,200 a year. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Under deferred annuity contracts purchase is by periodic or single 
premiums. Immediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. 


The property and interest of the annuitant is neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money 
paid is refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest. Provision 
is made in the Act for group annuity contracts, whereby employers may contract 


* Contributed by the Department of, Agriculture, Ottawa. 
+ Revised by the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or associations on behalf 
of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from wages and partly 
from employer contributions. Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety 
of industries and many municipal corporations throughout Canada. Many of the 
older members under group plans are now enjoying benefits under the Annuities Act. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, up to Mar. 31, 1949, 
the total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued was 271,900. Of these, 
29,608 have been cancelled (including 4,975 cancelled in 1948-49) leaving in effect on 
Mar. 31, 1949, 242,292 contracts and certificates. The total amount of purchase 
money received up to Mar. 31, 1949, was $530,169,463. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1949, 809 corporations, institutions and associations, as com- 
pared with 708 up to Mar. 31, 1948, had entered into agreements with the Govern- 
ment to purchase annuities. Under these agreements, as of Mar. 31, 1949, 113,645 
employees or members were holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities 
(as compared with 92,063 one year earlier). The number of certificates issued under 
groups in the year 1948-49 was 29,869 (as compared with 26,708 in the year 1947-48). 


In April, 1948, the premium rates for new contracts were revised to provide 
for greater longevity of annuitants and were put on a 3 p.c. interest basis. It was 
decided to value annuities already being paid on the new mortality basis. Ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 additional reserve was required for this purpose on Mar. 31, 
1949. This fact must be kept in mind when comparisons are made from Table 3. 


Up to June, 1940, annuity payments were, with certain exceptions, exempt 
from taxation under the Income War Tax Act. Under contracts issued after that 
date, income was fully taxable until the Act was amended in 1945. Under that 
amendment, the capital element in contractual annuities issued since June, 1940, 
was declared exempt from taxation, the portion representing interest being subject 
to tax as income. The change applies to income of 1945 and subsequent years. 


2.—Government Annuities Contracted, and Purchase Money Received, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1926-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1909 to 1925 will be found at p. 873 of the 1942 Year Book. 
—O———oOOo———————oOoODWnO)Ssm eee 


Contracts | Purchase Contracts | Purchase 
Year and Money Year an Money 
Certificates | Received Certificates | Received 
No. $ No. $ 

LQ 20 tee See oe cae ee 668.1 > 5, 988,920 |W 98Sa ate. a eee 5,724 | 13,550,483 
1 UATE GATE crete so RRC ee 503 Tig 8O4' SSH yt 930) teen eee kel a eee 8,518 18,189,319 
ODS ety etn hare hee ee 1220) | 3,045; 060 1 1940. ct at ee eee 9,014 | 20,001,533 
1929 aes. Sek ee ee 1,328 ADT ALO ELO4 1 te hee ee nee Ga 11,994 18, 803, 645 
1930: eae j eect eG at eA M20 Coll amis LO OA | (NOL OAS? ey rere ne mince ema mee 8,593 19, 630, 645 
LOST Bie eat toaae, Steet Ly 2a SAO1L22 2040) OAS ee See we ee 9,608 | 20,415,365 
1932. oN eee «ck eetene a 1, 726 4 1942 384" lo 104A ee ay. ern ae 19,354 26,600,098 
LOSS ee heey. Len eee 1,375 BH nor feel ee Gh ocoesctciioctne oe ole 15,796 33,076, 436 
Te CRN 5 oi iia Nae 2,412 COU 43 ON 1946 a eee en ee eee 25,538 46, 954, 536 
VO85 Bn on ence ee eee eee Bs G00" |p Loca TORSCO WNL O47e) a eee enna Eee 43,585 | 72,009, 764 
198 Gna crissy coke eta ah rene GOD is Rede 2 uO Ola LOA Sheen eee ee ee ue 40,945 75,067, 827 
193} Seas. eae ee @,00G7| 823 (0146240 MOL On. . ee men. pene 36,302 | 64,311, 116 
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3.—Government Annuities Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal 
HUET. 2 cots » Shi --. 2/5, 190,298,479] 213,561,537| 243,537,624) 287,492,656] 357,161,953) 429,518, 235 
Receipts during the year, 
feegepayments....c5i. ss. 23,263,058] 29,976,087] 43,955,032] 69,669,297} 72,356,282) 72,219,424 


Fund at end of fiscal year...| 213,561,537] 243,537,624] 287,492,656) 357,161,953) 429,518,235] 501,737,659 


Liabilities 
Value of outstanding con- 
PEACUST eT ecase pers ess 213,561,537] 243,537,624] 287,492,656] 357,161,953] 429,518,235) 501,737,659 
Receipts ; 
Immediate annuities........ 5,688,944| 7,686,992} 12,857,728] 21,322,796} 20,874,824) 9, 363, 110 
Deferred annuities.......... 21,020,193] 25,676,877| 34,470,916] 51,060,176] 54,748,242) 55,193,325 
Interest on fund............. 7,802,409} 8,826,238} 10,198,045} 12,333,806} 15,250,733] 17,804,595 
Amount transferred to main- 
GaN oN CSOPVGs ot y.,caie ele stecae 32,181 257, 288 293,798 977,070 331,857) 11,408,468 
Totals, Receipts......... 34,543,727| 42,447,395] 57,815,487| 85,693,848) 91,205,656) 93,769,498 
Payments 
Payments under vested an- 
mUIby CONTACTS. .......8<- 10, 849,633] 11,724,554] 12,938,362} 14,951,693] 17,588,142} 20,120,185 
Return of premiums with 
RAGOLESU, «pyatidolisints tice «sh 321, 996 459,321 547,985 699, 651 705,993} 1,184,569 
Return of premiums without 
HMNECLOSU AM elke hea ee aes +o 109, 040 287, 433 374, 108 373, 207 555, 239 245,319 
Totals, Payments....... 11,280,669] 12,471,308] 13,860,455) 16,024,551) 18,849,374) 21,550,074 


nt 


4.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949 


eS 
Seow e—  — — — 


1948 1949 
Value, at Value, at 
Classification Number Amount Mar. 31, Number Amount Mar. 31, 
of of (0) fo) of of 
Contracts Annuity Contracts | Contracts Annuity Contracts 
in Force in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
MANTIS CLUS U Cgc Rn vayece ce’ aressecers 18,211 6,871,146 | 64,049,528 19,550 7,397, 774 72,149, 667 
Immediate guaranteed...... 21,382 | 10,010,525 |117, 630, 201 23,890 | 11,341,069 | 135,552,372 
Immediate last survivor.... 4,506 | 2,038,044 | 27,231,792 4,624 2,108,609 29,399,383 
. -arbereelye Sea cehees eee are 166, 836 1 220,606, 714 194,228 1 264, 636, 237 
PE OCAIS HT. cic etkens esac: 210,935 | 18,919,7152) 429,518,235 242,292 | 20,847,452 501,737,659 
1 Undetermined. 2 Amount of immediate annuities. 


Subsection 7.—Welfare Services for the Indian and Eskimo 


Indian Welfare.—In the interests of national economy as well as for humani- 
tarian reasons the Federal Government, through the Department of Mines and 
Resources, promotes at public expense on Indian reserves and throughout northern 
Canada a number of activities designed to promote the well-being of the Indian 
population. Those which might be interpreted as welfare projects include, besides 
general welfare, the payment of Family Allowances, the administration of the 
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Veterans’ Land Act and the promotion of handicrafts. A description of the work 
done in the first classification will be found at pp. 1170-1177 of the 1948-49 edition 
of the Year Book; an account of what is done for the welfare of Indians follows. 


In pursuance of the general welfare policy of improving housing on many reserves 
750 new houses were built during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, and 1 ,»700 dwellings 
were repaired. Provision was made for the construction of an additional 850 
houses in the fiscal year 1949-50, most of the labour to be supplied by the owners. 
Relief to the amount of $893,161.71, in the form of a basic ration of groceries rather 
than money, was supplied to indigent Indians. Sick and aged indigent Indians 
on the recommendation of medical officers received special rations, including milk, 
fresh vegetables, fruit and eggs, particularly during periods of convalescence. 
In addition, 4,000 indigent aged Indians received cash allowances amounting to 
$364,000. Progress was made in the co- ordination and promotion of adult and 
physical education, particularly in Alberta and British Columbia where courses 
in these fields were initiated in co-operation with provincial universities. 


Family Allowances are paid to Indian women as they are to the other women of 
Canada. Experience has proved that, with few exceptions, the Indian mother has 
intelligently set Family Allowances aside for the purposes for which they are intended. 
Improved clothing and more adequate school lunches are a direct result. The 
amount spent in Family Allowances to Indians was $3,500,000. 


Under the Veterans’ Land Act more than 1,000 Indian veterans have taken 
advantage of rehabilitation grants which have been invested i in new houses, farms, 
trap-lines and commercial fishing projects. 


Eskimo Welfare.—One of Canada’s most challenging welfare-administrative 
problems is the task of assisting the Eskimos to adjust themselves to changing 
conditions, while at the same time attempting to preserve their racial characteristics 
and personality traits. This problem calls for the continued co-operation of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, missionaries, traders, medical personnel and 
others who have contact with these interesting and wholesome people. The 
Department of Mines and Resources is responsible for general welfare and educa- 
tional services, including the payment of Family Allowances. 


For many years the administration of Eskimo affairs was conducted largely 
through the Eastern Arctic Patrol, the annual visit of administration, medical, 
and scientific personnel to posts in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic. Throughout the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1949, local administration was carried on by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. During periods of need, when game and fur are scarce, the police 
are authorized to ensure that no one suffers any undue hardship. Recently, how- 
ever, more frequent inspection trips by boat and air afford a closer liaison between 
the departments and their local representatives, and a correspondingly more efficient 
administration of Eskimo affairs. 


With the inception in 1945 of the Family Allowances Act, which included 
authorization for the payment of allowances to Eskimo children, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police were appointed District Registrars for Family Allowances. Since 
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that time, the assistance rendered through the payment of Family Allowances has 
proved of great benefit to the native people. Eskimos do not receive Family 
Allowances by cheque, but are paid in kind, according to an authorized list of goods 
restricted to items which will benefit growing children. Large quantities of powdered 
milk and other prepared foods are among the commodities supplied. 


The payment of $8 per month in goods to all Eskimos over 70 years of age 
has recently been instituted. 


The Department of Mines and Resources has initiated a long-term educational 
plan to supplement the work that has been carried on by the various missionary 
societies. 


Sources of employment other than hunting and trapping are gradually being 
opened to the Eskimos. Large reindeer projects have been established for some 
‘time in the Western Arctic and others are being considered for the Eastern Arctic. 
Eskimos have found lucrative work at establishments of the white man, and their 
opportunities for advancement should increase with improved education and 
experience. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind 


Old Age Pensions and Pensjons for the Blind which are paid jointly by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments are authorized by the Old Age Pensions Act, 
1927, and amendments. The Amendment of 1937 authorized pensions for the 
blind. The original Act and amendments up to 1947 are outlined on pages 258-260 
of the 1948-49 Year Book. The amendment of Apr. 30, 1949, effective May 1, 
1949, raised the maximum monthly pension to which the Federal Government will 
contribute. 


Old Age Pensions became effective in the different provinces on various dates 
between 1927 and 1936 (see Table 5, p. 273). With the entry of Newfoundland 
into Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, the Newfoundland Government entered 
into an agreement with the Federal Government for the joint payment of Old 
Age and Blind Pension’ commencing Apr. 1, 1949. Payment of pensions in the 
Northwest Territories under the Federal Act began in 1929, and Yukon signed an 
agreement with the Federal Government for payment of both Old Age and Blind 
Pensions effective Apr. 1, 1949. 


Old Age Pensions up to a maximum of $40 per month may be paid to persons 
aged 70 and over whose annual income, including pension, is not more than $600 
for a single person, $1,080 for a married person, or $1,200 if married to a blind person. 
Pensions are paid to blind persons 21 years of age or over, whose maximum annual 
income, including pension, is not more than $720 for a single person, $920 if there is 
a dependent child, or in the case of married persons, if the total income of the couple 
including pension, is not more than $1,200 or $1,320 if both are blind. The exact 
pension payable in each case depends on the amount of outside income and resources 
of the pensioner. To be eligible for the Old Age Pension or a Pension for the Blind, 
the applicant must have resided in Canada for 20 years immediately preceding the 
proposed commencement of pension, or if absent from Canada during that time 
must have had a previous residence equal to twice the length of the period of absence. 

Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind are not paid concurrently, or 
together with an allowance under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946, or to 
an Indian as defined by the Indian Act, and Pensions for the Blind are not paid 
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together with a pension for blindness under the Pension Act. As of Mar. 31, 1949, 
251,865 persons, representing approximately 43 p.c. of the total population aged 70 
or over were in receipt of Old Age Pensions, and Pensions for the Blind were paid 
to 9,567 persons. 


The Federal Government contributes, in respect of each person in receipt of 
pension, a sum not exceeding 75 p.c. of $40 monthly or of the monthly amount paid 
by the province, whichever is less, so that while the province may pay a higher 
maximum pension within the income limits fixed by the Act, the Federal contribution 
is payable only in respect of an amount of pension up to $480 annually. Pensions 
are paid by the provinces, with Federal Government reimbursement being made 
through the Department of National Health and Welfare. The provinces are 
responsible for payment of their administrative costs. 


Since 1942, certain provinces have paid supplementary allowances in addition 
to pensions. As of Apr. 1, 1949, the following monthly rates were in effect: British 
Columbia, $10; Alberta, $10; Saskatchewan, up to $5; Manitoba, up to $5; Nova 
Scotia, up to $5; in Ontario the supplementary allowance was one-twelfth of the 
basic Federal-Provincial pension, plus an amount up to $7.50. Following the 
1949 increase in pension, some provinces ceased to pay the supplementary allowance. 
As of June, 1949, the following provinces were paying the supplements: British 
Columbia, $10; Alberta, $7.50; Saskatchewan, $2.50*. 


Implementation of the Old Age Pensions Act in any given province is con- 
tingent upon the province passing enabling legislation and signing an agreement 
with the Federal Government. Each provincial plan must be submitted to the 
Governor in Council for approval and may not be changed without consent. Admin- 
istrative responsibility for the program is vested in the individual province where 
a Board or Commission acts as the pension authority. The Federal aspects are 
administered by the Old Age Pensions Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


* Yukon also pays a supplementary allowance. The rate since July 1, 1949, is $10 monthly. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES ON OLD AGE PENSIONS 
[EXCLUSIVE OF SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS PAID ENTIRELY 
BY CERTAIN PROVINCES, AND ALL ADMINISTRATION COSTS | 

| MILLION, 1928-49 
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5.—Old Age Pensions Statistics for Years 1947-49 
Per- Per- ; : 
Per- centage | centage ee al 
Number | centage of of Pen- t meer 

Average of Pen- | Persons | sioners! D bewa.: 

Pension! Pen- sioners! | Age 70 | to Popu- ace 

sioners! | to Popu- | or Over lation E aie d 

lation? | to Popu- | Age 70 M 31 

lation? | or Over? pune 
$ No. p.c p.c p.c $ 

19-36 2,112 2-25 6-38 35-20 350, 808 
24-82 2,417 2°57 6-60 38-98 478,924 
26-36 2,688 2-89 6-67 43-35 593,070 
22-76 15,403 PSY, 5-39 46-68 3,093, 204 
29-19 16,984 2-73 5-41 50-55 3, 943,563 
28-96 18,450 2-91 5-35 54-26 4,658, 580 
22-68 13,360 2-78 4-58 60-73 2,649,020 
29-37 14, 524 2-96 4-50 65-72 3, 634, 260 
29-12 15,412 3:06 4-47 68-50 3,960, 422 
24-01 54,489 1-50 3-28 45-79 11, 466, 940 
29-08 59, 204 1-59 335 47-86 14, 714, 437 
28-94 64,366 1-70 3°33 50-96 16, 273,942 
24-52 65, 685 1-58 5-06 31-29 13, 886, 364 
29-71 70, 765 1-69 5-24 32-27 17,999, 870 
29-50 78, 413 1-82 5-33 34-26 20,292,451 
24-53 13,583 1-87 4-26 43-82 2,826,747 
29-71 15,026 2-02 4-39 46-09 3, 727,392 
29-61 16,110 2-18 4-61 46-16 4,127,098 
24-37 14, 204 1-71 3-86 44-39 3,085, 226 
29-60 14, 806 1-76 3°84 45-84 3, 836, 980 
29-19 15, 785 1-85 4-03 45-89 4,115,290 
24-11 12, 738 1-59 3-63 43-92 2,699,425 
29-69 13,792 1-68 3-63 46-28 3,466, 114 
29-49 14, 988 1:77 3-90 45-42 3, 840, 155 
24-22 18,039 1-80 5-08 35-37 3, 767, 623 
29-54 21,621 2-07 5-31 39-03 5, 171,017 
29-19 25, 633 2-37 5-70 41-54 6,368, 538 
24-69 16 0-13 1-52 8-74 4,222 
29-21 19 0-16 1-52 10-38 5, 831 
28-75 20 0-17 1-52 10-93 7, 664 
24-03 209,029 1-79 4-31 39-39 43,829,579 
29-41 229,158 1-82 4-42 41-27 56,978,388 
29-22 251,865 1-96 4-52 43-27 64,232,210 


1For the month of March of the fiscal year indicated. 
year. 3 Not including Newfoundland and Yukon which entered the Old Age Pension Scheme in 1949. 


2 Based on population estimate for preceding 
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6.—Statistics of Pensions for the Blind for Years 1947-49 


e Percentage é F edenes 
Province and ie Average | Number of viet dee't ontribution 
Effective Date of Act eae es Pension! | Pensioners! itn ial ide 
Population? |Ended Mar. 31 
$ No. p.c. $ 

Princestidywarcdelstancde sete coe 1947 22-84 j21 0-129 24,211 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 1948 27-91 126 0-134 29,424 
1949 28-58 122 0-131 380, 929 
INOW COUN bern sen aie ae vas otetvs, teataates 1947 24-25 685 0-112 147,486 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 1948 29-59 805 0-130 181,815 
1949 29-62 878 0-138 224,480 
INewabrangwichkwman. mur... e se hee area aia 1947 24-65 - 758 0-158 166,414 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1948 29-83 896 0-182 217,407 
1949 29-66 1,000 0-199 263,021 
QUEDECE. ogee hese b/s Pe th os hes Re 1947 24-73 2,709 0-07 605, 761 
(Oct. 1, 1937) 1948 29-69 oles 0-086 801, 694 
1949 29-60 3,544 0-093 939, 002 
CU RERO reas Bp Na oP oes aloes ore AS 1947 24-71 1, 623 0-040 359, 860 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1948 29-83 1,814 0-043 464, 864 
1949 29-63 2,070 0-048 564,315 
Manitoba «x: 50 Sunes < bis SE 4 wv bs xeon 1947 24-71 391 0-054 86, 625 
(Sept. 1, 1937) 1948 29-92 455 0-061 114,975 
1949 29-68 503 0-066 134, 300 
Saskatchewa tics cso hee aruie cist eee 1947 24-83 363 0-044 81,939 
(Nov. 15, 1937) 1948 29-78 409 0-049 se. Gu 
1949 29-69 aol 0-053 124,068 
DEEL aE. 2 RULER sete a ee ee 1947 24-51 290 0-036 62,155 
(Mar. 7, 1938) 1948 29-98 332 0-040 81, 256 
1949 29-84 418 0-049 104, 681 
iB riiichy@ alam iaae te eee aera 1947 24-59 ~ 370 0-037 80,435 
(Dee. 1, 1937) 1948 29-67 460 0-044 108,589 
1949 29-15 580 0-054 146, 888 
Totals (including Northwest 1947 24-63 J oll 0-059 1,615,136 
MerritorieS) sou bs... eee aos Saws 1948 29-93 8,476 0-067 2,107,999 
19493 29-59 9,567 0-074 259325004 


1 For the month of March of the fiscal year indicated. 2Based on population estimate for preceding 
June. #% Not including Newfoundland and Yukon which entered the Pensions for the Blind Scheme in 1949. 


Subsection 2.—National Physical Fitness Program 


Under the National Physical Fitness Act of 1943 a joint Federal-Provincial 
program is carried on to improve the physical and mental fitness and the cultural 
development of the Canadian people. The program is designed primarily to assist 
and stimulate local community activity, with the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments having as their main concern the initiation and provision of services requested 
by the community. 


Through the Act, Federal grants totalling $225,000 annually, paid ona matching 
per capita basis, are made available each year to those provinces which undertake 
to promote a fitness and recreational program as provided in the Act. With the 
entry of Ontario in April, 1949, eight provinces participate in the program. On 
Newfoundland entering Confederation, in 1949, special provision was made for an 
additional $7,000 to be made available for the new Province in the event that it 
chose to participate. 

The National Council on Physical Fitness, which is composed of not fewer 
than three nor more than ten members, appointed by the Governor in Council, 
was established under the Act. The National Council which meets at least semi- 
annually, serves in an advisory capacity to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare and provides liaison between the different levels of government and with 
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national voluntary organizations actively engaged in the fitness and recreation 
field. Some participating provinces have established similar advisory bodies; 
others utilize interdepartmental committees. 

The Act is administered by the Physical Fitness Division of the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. In addition to administering the grants to the 
provinces, the Division performs the administrative work of the National Council 
of Physical Fitness, co-operates with other Federal Departments, and with national 
agencies and organizations, collects and distributes information originating in this 
and other countries, interprets the national program of fitness through publications 
and reports, and is concerned with the conducting of research, experiments and 
demonstrations. 

Provincial programs are administered by the Departments of Education in 
-all provinces except Nova Scotia and Manitoba where they are the responsibility of 
the Department of Public Health and the Department of Health and Public Welfare, 
respectively. Saskatchewan and Manitoba have passed provincial physical fitness 
legislation; programs in other provinces are operated under departmental regulation. 
As the actual carrying out of fitness and recreation projects is for the most part a 
local responsibility the provincial program is organized with a view to strengthening 
and aiding the community, and agencies active in the field. The underlying policies 
are: the development of a program of fitness in relation to the needs and determined 
priorities of the local community; the development of both volunteer and paid 
leadership through the conduct of training courses and, in some instances, the pay- 
ment of salaries; co-ordination and extension of existing agencies, with programs 
being initiated only where agencies are not available to undertake them, and in certain 
provinces the provision of financial aid to local programs approved by the province. 

Liaison with other countries was considerably extended in 1949, and parti- 
cularly with nations of the Commonwealth, as a result of the International Congress 
for Physical Education, Recreation and Rehabilitation which was held at London 
in July, 1948. In Canada increasing co-operation between national organizations 
interested in fitness programs was achieved through the joint meetings held in 
April, 1948, by the National Council on Physical Fitness and the Canadian Accocia- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, and by the convening of the 
first National Conference of Sports Governing Bodies. 

The development of the program in all provinces has been characterized by 
an emphasis on community recreational planning which is particularly Canadian 
in character. An important trend has been the great increase in co-operative 
effort, through the donation of labour by members of the community for con- 
struction projects and the sharing between small centres of facilities and equipment. 
Shortage of trained personnel remained the most serious obstacle to the expansion 
of programs. To assist in overcoming this shortage the Federal Government in 
March, 1949, provided a number of scholarships, to be awarded on the recom- 
mendation of the National Council, for the post-graduate training of fitness and 
recreational personnel. 

Films are used extensively for instructional purposes. Those produced to 
further the fitness movement have included Fit for Tomorrow, Fitness 1s a Family 
Affair and When all the People Play. In addition, films from all sources, approved 
by national appraisal committees composed of experts in fitness and recreation, 
are made available for showings throughout the country through the preview 
film library service maintained by the Physical Fitness Division, which circulates 
them to the provinces periodically on a “preview with a view to purchase’’ basis. 
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7.—Federal Grants Available and Amounts Paid Under the National Physical 
Fitness Act, 1944-49 


Total Total 


Grant Amount Grant Amount 
Province Available, Paid Province Available, Paid 
1949-50 1944-45 to or Territory 1949-50 1944-45 to 
1948-49 1948-49 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland!............ 7,000 a Saskatchewan........... 17,521 87,203 
Prince Edward Island..... 1, 859 65920 #1 :Allbortanws- cae sae ee 15,568 72,746 
INOVAISCOLIaeE ee ne eee 11,302 49,340 || British Columbia........ 15, 993 80,056 
New Brunswick........... 8,944 8,468 Northwest Territories. . . 234 468 
Quebech=- sarc. 65,151 — MUKONY Cao ee cee 97 — 
Ontario? tn ene te. 74, 063 — | 
IM anitobatese ea. temas. 14,270 24,109 Wotalst hs. coguekcc ne: 232,000 329,209 
ca ee ee eect nme Sahel GPRS Bs De hele he A, AA os CRD 
1 Did not participate in program. 2 Did not enter program until April, 1949. 


Subsection 3.—Training Programs 


Under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942 and amendments, 
the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the Provincial Governments, 
carries On various training projects. Details of these schemes will be found in 
Chapter XIX. 


Section 3.—Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


Nine provinces have statutory provision for allowances to enable certain needy 
mothers to remain at home to care for their dependent children. The first Act 
was passed by Manitoba in 1916, and four other provinces enacted similar legislation 
between 1917 and 1920. The Nova Scotia and Quebec Acts came into effect in 
1930 and 1938, respectively; the New Brunswick Statute of 1938 became effective 
in 1943; and the Prince Edward Island Act of 1949 became effective July 1, 1949. 
While Nevmenatand does not have any comparable legislation, some assistance is 
given to needy widows, dependent children and orphans. 

The total cost is paid from provincial treasury funds except in Alberta, where a 
1949 amendment reduced the contribution required from the municipality of residence 
from 25 to 20 p.c. of the allowance. In Quebec, the provision permitting a levy of 
not more than 5 p.c. of an allowance on a municipality has not been implemented. 

There are two conditions of eligibility required by all provinces: means test 
and residence. The amount of outside income and resources allowed varies from 
province to province. Residence in the province at the time of application is re- 
quired by each province, and the necessary period of previous residence varies from 
one year in Saskatchewan, to two years in Ontario and Manitoba, three years in 
British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 
five years in Quebec. The Alberta Act requires the husband to have had his home 
in the province at the time of his death, his committal to an institution, or his 
desertion. In all provinces the child or children must live with the recipient of 
the allowance. 

Nationality is an important condition of eligibility:in all provinces except 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario. In Quebec the mother either must possess 
Canadian citizenship by birth or must have been a Canadian citizen for 15 years 
or must be the wife or widow of a Canadian citizen. The other provinces either 
require that the applicant be a British subject or the wife or widow of a British 
subject, or that her child be a British subject. In Nova Scotia the applicant herself 
must be a British subject and in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Mani- 
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toba, the child is eligible if he is a British subject even if the mother is not. In 
British Columbia a mother may be eligible if she is or was a British subject by birth 
or naturalization. In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island 
an allowance may not be paid to an Indian as defined by the Indian Act of Canada. 

Since the introduction of the legislation there has been a general extension of 
coverage. As of May, 1949, an applicant must be a widow or her husband must be 
mentally incapacitated or, except in Alberta, he must be totally and permanently 
disabled. ‘Total and permanent physical disability is defined in various ways: 
for example, in British Columbia and Quebec the physical disability must be such that 
it may reasonably be expected to last at least one year, and in Saskatchewan the speci- 
fied period is nine months or more. All provinces except Alberta consider a mother 
eligible for an allowance if her husband is receiving treatment for tuberculosis. 

Deserted wives who meet specified conditions are eligible in all provinces 
except Nova Scotia, but the period which must elapse after desertion varies from 
one to seven years. Mothers who have been divorced or legally separated from 
their husbands are eligible in British Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario and a 
divorced mother may be paid an allowance in Saskatchewan. Subject to certain 
conditions, foster mothers caring for children whose parents are dead or disabled 
are eligible for allowances. In Saskatchewan when the mother is deceased or in a 
mental institution or sanatorium, the allowance may be paid to the father if he 
is incapacitated and living at home with the children. All provinces grant allow- 
ances in respect of legally adopted children but in some cases the child must have 
been adopted by the husband and wife jointly. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, allowances are paid for Seles born out of wedlock 
if certain conditions are fulfilled. 

Since the 1949 amendment to the Nova Scotia Act, mothers of one or more 
children are eligible in all provinces. Allowances may be paid in respect of children 
under the age of 16, except in Manitoba where the age limit is 15 years. In special 
circumstances the age limit is extended: Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec and New 
Brunswick continue the allowance in respect of a child who has reached 16 years of 
age and is at school until the end of the academic year; British Columbia and Alberta 
pay an allowance in respect of a child who is attending school until he has reached 
18 years; British Columbia and Manitoba pay allowances in respect of children 
under 18 who are mentally and physically handicapped, and Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan continue the allowance until a child is 19 or 21 years of age, respectively, 
if he is physically or mentally unable to work. Five provinces also make provision 
in the Act or Regulations for the payment of allowances to needy mothers who are 
not strictly eligible under the terms of the Act. In other provinces cases of this 
kind are generally cared for under social assistance or relief. 

In all provinces the Act is administered by Public Welfare authorities and most 
provinces have a Board or Commission to make decisions regarding eligibility and 
amounts of allowance to be paid under the Act. In most cases Advisory Boards 
or local advisory committees are appointed to make recommendations regarding 
the operation of the Acts. 

The legislation in British Columbia and Alberta provides for reciprocal agreements 
with other provinces for the payment of allowances but no such agreements are in effect. 

In all provinces the amount of allowance granted is fixed by the administrative 
authority on a means test basis. Table 8 shows the maximum monthly rates of 
allowance in each province. Table 9 gives statistics for the individual provinces 
providing mothers’ allowances. 
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9.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Provinces, 1944-48 


: Families Children Benefits 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ 
Nova Scotia!— 
LOGE Soe ane.k cs AE Oder ans Oe ores Ricky Me eee 1,365 3, 840 630, 723 
1 ies Sec, COIS Coe es RT cae mee oe Ne 1,441 4,057 734, 828 
LOA OP eee cet site = eke Bh ete oe ok biiohrd Ae ee ee ce Oe 1,615 4,474 846, 964 
LOG Tire atecocctetekys «NORGE eae «2 ts SOLL wks Sc Oe en ee 1, 787 4,778 919, 870 
UY Ree ene Set See ae ate eB Ae «le. Wee 1, 938 5,099 1,005, 112 
New Brunswick!,;— 
DAB RS ides. ace a Mids de Reto: Sein cae Co re 918 2,624 384, 802 
LDA Gore, Swisiche crete yes CRT Cara 5 SRA ess ee ee 1,207 3,308 487, 602 
LOS Tatee. tae avclive ccs Mo Mae eee, ee OR ee 1,396 See 598, 550 
SE Te SRE IRS SC MMUPRSARS. RMN Di awe etl fr) x GRR til Syne 1,526 4,168 680, 551 
Quebeci— 
1 ee eM «oe EAR GRR MT an mb gee, Be 11,973 35,919 3,698,044 
LILY Lie Sle CIS Ree Me RS CUE athe hee SUR ee MM ty oe 13,057 39,396 4,186,308 
LOA G Wiese ee ace ee sc Gs, <-oRthel MR PE cricket, eee 13, 685 41,055 4, 664, 235 
LOY eM Aen EM IMR eh Te OE CA MA Sh: ARE oe aie! 14,312 40,217 4,766, 288 
en ao ey Sins en ee Ok (Se emp Seer ot ee 15,321 45, 963 5,138, 123 
Ontario’— 
Ey kere OER See Ae rhs A AA ca eee ERE AL ea 6 9,176 18,032 3, 750, 861 
US Biss Se eI Bae ers aE Gere re rene te aa 7,083 14, 567 3, 634, 247 
OE Goeee Pha acter ncan\s ct stckeyaynat ch ayo oe ee ee 6, 687 13,795 3,451,310 
AOS) lchee tee a EER: Skee SATO Ce ER ange cca 6,587 13, 736 3,375, 668 
Ee hoe eRe ets SCIEN Oech SOMES tin Ae oho eee ER Me SSE 5 7,817 17, 620 3,484, 808 
Manitobai— 
LE re aerate CES CREE Say ARRAN erccn REN COCR CUE Sy = oa 643 1,951 319,016 
Le ee ae Se ve cake PRB de sh RM eas eh eh aa OT 600 1, 843 319, 871 
04 Gri nn eee cre Senet PRS cose RE ae Sola PASS Oar ca 613 1,835 354, 360 
194 ate he eis hse ie Rots So Cte cn eas 685 1,921 373,030 
TGA Cie cotton schte o'e As en ee es Re See ee 708 1,987 383, 682 
Saskatchewans— ; 
eed AIS c SND CA NCR cs, oe A IR x AOA Aare rs on Recs ee 2,202 Daou 520,272 
O20 Rate eck oe epee A= Ccovesioie haere ae ace tas Se ee 2,078 4,912 651, 723 
NO AG ey veretenPNetc ste: SiRaks esi ee tener a ee Popilays 4,992 868, 403 
OE (oe Ne cee ok ates ihc ain taal, Sk tee eee oe eC 2,349 5,498 894, 962 
SIE eds oy Sant eee NE. eee ot ei, eee ate SN Oe 2,986 Unley) 1,026, 112 
Alberta‘ 
Ee Bs Sac Uy Ren tO” Stee: One NMR et Ree RRR ey 1, 830 3,918 555,075 
ET aie aot Cc RS Ac) PRE ARE RnR Web: ee OR IIS AIS, 1,701 3, 562 570, 754 
CT Me cay 9 Gee ae ei et oe Ree Mee UE SE eee ok Cate 1,559 Syke 569, 137 
LOS (Pac castes ee tes cists Clcoh eee oan eee one 1,561 3,385 592, 655 
OES ere sta Ee od weds, Pa Ee OI ee 1, 622 3,431 643, 702 
British Columbia*— 
QAR SE CIN Oe ate 0 ce Teme ENCES (Stole esse ere 1,080 2,246 581, 541 
CS eee eres Ga REN abe Gare nar ee 940 1, 966 528, 442 
OC Ree; Paes Mae ERA ae ME A ANNE or dl Je 905 2, 132 498,901 
4 eissx.sltasyenatly ci teats cts oeskeee ae roe ee 863 1, 832 488, 866 
POSS EO. hte Bek Sigh cee is cote Bic RRR ere ne eee ee ee Eee 751 1,608 441, 967 
1 Wor year ended Oct. 31. 2 Thirteen months ended Nov. 30, since end of fiscal year was changed 
from Oct. 31 to Nov. 30. 3 Allowances paid since May 1, 1944. 4 Numbers benefiting as at 
Oct. 31, 1948. 5 For year ended Dec. 31. 6 For year ended Mar. 31. 7 For year ended 
Mar. 31. This includes 9 months of 1947. 8 For year ended Apr. 30. 9 Kleven months ended 
Mar. 31, since end of fiscal year was changed from Apr. 30 to Mar. 31. 10 Numbers benefiting as 


at Mar. 31, 1948. 


Subsection 2.—Welfare Services 


Provincial welfare services generally are administered by Provincial Welfare 
Departments which also have a supervisory authority over municipal welfare pro- 
grams. Local voluntary agencies are in most cases incorporated under provincial 
law. The following outline covers provincial public welfare services, exclusive of 
Old Age Pensions, Pensions for the Blind and Mothers’ Allowances which are treated 
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separately, that is, measures of child care and protection, care of the aged, social 
assistance or relief and special services. The medical services available to recipients 
of social assistance and aged persons are described in Health Activities of the 
Provincial Governments, Part I, Section 2, pp. 240-250. 


_ Newfoundland 

Prior to the union of Newfoundland with Canada, Mar. 31, 1949, public welfare 
services were administered by the Department of Public Health and Welfare 
operating under the Health and Public Welfare Act of 1931 and amendments. With 
the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation two separate portfolios were estab- 
lished for Health and Welfare. 

Child Care and Protection.—With the exception of orphanages, child welfare 
has developed as a public service. Regional Officers, acting under the Director 
of Child Welfare, administer the Welfare of Children Act, 1944, which embraces 
legislation dealing with neglected children, children of unmarried parents, adoptions, , 
mentally defective children, juvenile delinquents and training schools. The Child 
Welfare Division pays for the maintenance of those neglected children who, by 
court order, are made wards of the Director and are placed in foster homes. The 
Division operates an Infants Home providing short-term care for children up to 
two years of age. Orphanages are specifically outside the jurisdiction of the Welfare 
of Children Act and are administered by the religious denominations, with govern- 
ment: subsidies at the rate of $100 per year for each child admitted. 

By statute, the Director of Child Welfare is Judge of the Juvenile Court, which 
is located at St. John’s. The Division also maintains a Boys’ Home and Training 
School and a Girls’ Home and Training School with accommodation for 164 and 
17, respectively. 

Care of the Aged. —The Department operates at St. John’s a Home for the 
Aged and Infirm which has a bed capacity of 147. 

Social Assistance.—At the time of union with Canada allowances on a limited 
scale were being paid to needy widows, orphans and the infirm, and assistance 
provided for the able-bodied unemployed as well as for those unable to work. The 
costs of this aid and of administration were borne entirely by the central government. 
Old Age Pensions were formerly paid to needy persons who were 75 years of age 
or over, or to the widow of a pensioner if she was 65 at the time of her husband’s 
death. This was superseded in April, 1949, by the joint Federal-Provincial program 
discussed in Part II, Section 2, pp. 271-274. 


Prince Edward Island 

Public welfare services are administered by the Department of Health and 
Welfare. The Province constitutes a single welfare unit, with no geographic or 
political division into municipalities, and is responsible for social aid except in the 
city of Charlottetown and the seven incorporated towns which are charged with the 
care and maintenance of their own needy residents. 

Child Care and Protection Under the Children’s Act, the Director of Child 
Welfare is responsible for the placement in boarding homes, foster homes or insti- 
tutions, of neglected or delinquent children appearing before the juvenile courts. 
Two Children’s Aid Societies operate under the Children’s Act and efforts are being 
made to reorganize the one in Charlottetown for more effective service. Provincial 
grants are made to these Societies and to the two private orphanages, one Protestant 
and one Roman Catholic. 
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Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in the Faleonwood Mental 
Hospital and Provincial Infirmary. Additional accommodation is planned for 
100 old people in a building reconverted for the purpose. 


Social Assistance.—The Department provides relief in rural areas, and assists 
Charlottetown and the incorporated towns by a grant of 50 p.c. of accepted social 
assistance payments. 


Nova Scotia 


Public welfare services are administered by the Department of Public Welfare. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Child and Family Welfare Branch is responsible 
for the administration of the Adoption Act; assistance to and supervision of the 
12 Children’s Aid Societies and, in unorganized districts, carrying out the duties 
normally delegated to the Societies; inspection of all child-caring institutions and 
reformatories; the Nova Scotia Training School for mentally defective children; 
‘the Nova Scotia School for Boys which cares for delinquent boys; and operation 
of six juvenile courts together with supervision of their probationary staff. 

Wards of the Children’s Aid Societies are placed in foster homes when possible, 
or in child-caring institutions. The Province bears 40 p.c. of maintenance costs up to 
$5 per week, the municipality of residence paying the remainder. The Province 
may pay an extra $3 at the discretion of the Minister. 

The municipality pays $175 and $200 per annum, respectively, for children in 
the Nova Scotia School for Boys and in the Nova Scotia Training School, all other 
expenses being borne by the Province. Financial provision for children in private 
reformatories is at the rate of $175 per annum from the municipality and $400 
from the Province. 


Care of the Aged—Homes for the Aged are operated by municipalities and 
religious and private bodies under provincial inspection, with no provincial or 
Federal support other than the Old Age Pension described in Part II, Section 2,. 
pp. 271-274. Old Age pensioners boarding in these homes may pay their pensions 
directly to the institutions or, if the pensioner is incapable of managing his own 
affairs, the pension may be paid to the institution by the Department. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 


New Brunswick 


Public welfare services are administered by the Department of Health and 
Social Services. | 


Child Care and Protection.—Responsibility for protection and placement services 
is largely delegated to the 17 Children’s Aid Societies, one in each county and one 
in each of the cities of Fredericton and Moncton. Orphanages are operated by 
religious, private, or in certain cases, municipal organizations. With a few excep- 
tions, boarding homes for children must be licensed and are subject to provincial 
inspection, as are all child-caring institutions. The Province and the municipality 
of residence each pay $225 a year towards the maintenance of every child committed 
to any institution or home. The Department may place blind or deaf-mute children 
in the School for the Blind and School of Deaf Mutes at Halifax, N.S. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the Aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal, or private auspices. They are subject to provincial inspection but receive 
no financial support from the Province. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to unemployables is a local responsibility. 
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Quebec 

Major responsibility for the administration of public welfare services is shared 
by the Department of Health and the Department of Social Welfare and Youth. 
The latter is responsible for preventive and rehabilitative work among juvenile 
delinquents, grants subsidies to recreation groups, camps, sports, parks and play- 
grounds, and administers Old Age Pensions and Needy Mothers’ Assistance. 


The Department of Health administers the Public Charities Act which embodies 
the Provincial Government policy of granting subsidies to religious and private 
institutions wherever they exist rather than creating public services. Under the 
Act, provision is made for subsidies to institutions on a per diem basis, with the 
Province paying one-third of the cost of maintenance of indigent persons admitted, 
the municipality of residence paying one-third and the institution the other third. 


Child Care and Protection.—Needy or abandoned children are cared for largely 
in institutions such as orphanages, industrial schools, nurseries, and other Homes 
assisted under the Public Charities Act. There is a trend towards foster-home care 
and the increasing use of social-work methods in institutions. Training and reha- 
bilitation programs are carried on in the six industrial schools and four reform 
institutions to which children are committed. A Child Guidance Clinic in the 
Montreal Juvenile Court operates directly under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Social Welfare and Youth as part of the provincial program for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. 


Children who have not been infected but who have been exposed to tuberculosis 
are placed with rural families and supervision of their health and welfare is main- 
tained by the Department of Health in co-operation with local doctors and clergy. 


Special Services —Aid to Youth, a program under the Department of Social 
- Welfare and Youth, provides vocational guidance and scholarship grants to young 
people. The Department also sponsors some 50 specialized training schools and 
correspondence courses. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under 
the terms of the Public Charities Act. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to families is not provided in Quebec but institutional 
care for indigents is available under the terms of the Public Charities Act. The 
Department of Colonization operates a program whereby needy families are settled 
on the land in newly opened districts, and are supervised and granted financial aid 
until they become self-supporting. 


Ontario 


Public welfare services are administered by the Department of Public Welfare. 
Legislation in 1948 authorized single municipalities, districts, or groups of muni- 
cipalities or districts, to join together, to establish welfare units for more efficient 
administration, and provided for provincial payment of 50 p.c. of administrative 
costs. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Children’s Aid Branch of the Child Welfare 
Division is responsible for the administration of the Children’s Protection Act, 
the Children of Unmarried Parents Act and the Adoption Act, and for supervision 
of the 53 Children’s Aid Societies and all institutions for children in the Province. 
- Under a 1949 amendment to the Children’s Protection Act, the Provincial Govern- 
ment is enabled to reimburse municipalities against which an order has been made 
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for the maintenance of children committed to the care and custody of a Children’s 
Aid Society in the amount of 25 p.c. of the net municipal expenditure; and, by a 
further amendment, to make grants to Children’s Aid Societies of 25 p.c. of the 
amount they raise through private campaigns for funds. These grants are in 
addition to the appropriate token grants based on the grading status of a Society. 


The Day Nurseries Branch of the Division administers the Day Nurseries Act, 
1946, which provides for the establishment of day nurseries in Ontario. Under the 
Act, any municipality establishing a day nursery may receive a provincial con- 
tribution equal to one-half its expenditures on operation and maintenance. The 
Act also provides for the supervision of all day nurseries throughout Ontario. 


The British Child Guests Branch continues the supervision of the British 
children evacuated from the United Kingdom during the Second World War who 
still remain in Ontario. 

Care of the Aged—Homes for the Aged are operated under provincial super- 
vision by counties, cities, districts and religious and benevolent societies. The 
Homes for the Aged Act passed at the 1949 session of the Legislature made it obli- 
gatory for both counties and municipalities to establish Homes for the Aged or to 
make arrangements with other municipalities for their care. Municipality is 
defined as a city, county or separated town. The Act also made additional 
provincial assistance available by enabling the Provincial Government to pay 50 p.e. 
of the construction cost of a new home or of additions or extensions to existing homes. 
In Districts, the Provincial Government is enabled to pay that portion of the cost of 
construction which may be allocated to unorganized territories. Under the new 
Act, also, the Provincial Government may pay 50 p.c. of the net cost of maintenance 
of such an institution. Plans for any new construction must be approved by the 
Minister of Public Welfare. 


All private institutions for the care of the aged operate under the Charitable 
Institutions Act. This Act has not been changed but additional indirect assistance 
has been given many institutions by applying the per diem rate allowed under the 
Act to all old age pensioners resident in such institutions. 


Social Assistance.—Regulations under the Unemployment Relief Act authorize 
contributions on the part of the Department of Public Welfare toward the alleviation 
of distress of unemployable persons. Schedules of assistance are provided in the 
regulations and are adjusted from time to time in accordance with changing food 
prices. Municipalities are reimbursed 50 p.c. of their expenditure, but in the 
unorganized areas the Province administers and pays the total cost of aid rendered. 

Assistance to Veterans.—Through the Soldiers’ Aid Commission, advice and 
emergency assistance is extended to ex-service men of the First and Second World 
Wars and to their families. 


Manitoba 
Public welfare services are administered by the Public Welfare Division of the 
Department of Health and Public Welfare. 


Child Care and Protection.—In unorganized territory basic child care and 
protection services are provided by the Division of Public Welfare. In most of the 
municipally organized areas, these services are maintained by four undenominational 
Children’s Aid Societies which receive substantial provincial support under a new 
system of matching grants. Payments are based on a formula of the number and 
cost of social workers per 100,000 of population in a representative area where the 
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_ Province provides child welfare services.. Under agreement between the societies 
and the Government, payment is made conditional on the provision of a basic level 
of service and the collection of equivalent voluntary contributions. 


Heretofore the municipality of residence was responsible for the total cost of 
maintenance of wards. Beginning Jan. 1, 1949, the Province assumed a portion 
- of these costs by reimbursing municipalities on a pro rata basis from a $300,000 
fund provided for the purpose. 


The Child Welfare Division provides foster-home care and supervision for 
mental defectives placed under the custodianship of the Director. The Broadway 
Home at Winnipeg, an advanced training school for mentally defective girls, comes 
under the joint direction of the Divisions of Public Welfare and Psychiatry. 


Care of the Aged.—All institutions and nursing homes caring for the aged and 
infirm are supervised and licensed by the Provincial Department of Health and 
Welfare under Public Health Act Regulations. The largest of these Institutions, 
with 420 beds, accepts only applications made through public authorities where a 
definite guarantee of maintenance is provided by either the Province or the muni- 
cipality. Other than this no financial assistance is given by the Province. 


Social Assistance.—The Province assumes responsibility for social assistance 
or general relief in unorganized territory and for assistance to non-resident transients. 
Responsibility for other general assistance rests with the municipality of residence. 


During the year, agreements were completed with the Federal Department of 
Labour for the joint financing of a provincial program of assistance to indigent 
persons of the Japanese race settled in Manitoba by the British Columbia Security 
Commission, and for a program of medical assistance to needy displaced persons 
brought to Manitoba by the Federal Department of Labour. ‘The cost of this 
program of medical assistance is to be shared equally by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. 


Saskatchewan 
Public welfare services are administered by the Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation. 


The Department is divided into four main branches: Child Welfare, Old Age 
Pensions, Social Aid and Corrections; it operates the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm, and the Regina Nursing Home. The Social Welfare Board established 
by the Social Welfare Act, 1945, consists of the Deputy Minister as Chairman, and 
the Directors of the four major branches; it supervises the granting of all forms of 
assistance provided by the Department and acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Minister of Social Welfare. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Child Welfare Act and the Education of Blind 
and Deaf Children Act are administered by the Child Welfare Branch and involve 
supervision of all child welfare services in the Province. When possible, children 
are placed in foster homes, and in some cases older children are placed on farms under 
wage agreements. The Branch operates five child-caring institutions for the care 
of wards until they can be returned to their parents or placed in foster or adoption 
homes. A portion of the maintenance costs of all wards is paid by the municipality 
of residence, except for children born out of wedlock where an attempt is made to 
recover from the father. Financial responsibility, however, is limited so that it will 
not exceed one mill of the municipality’s tax rate, and ceases when the child reaches 
16 years of age. 
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Correctional Services.—Since April 1, 1947, responsibility for administration 
of the provincial gaols has rested with the Corrections Branch of the Department. 
The Branch is also responsible for the Industrial School for Boys, the four provincial 
penal institutions, and probation services. Provincial correctional services are 
being revised to provide for better segregation and for adequate vocational training 
and social case work. 


Care of the Aged.—The Department operates two Homes for the Aged and Infirm 
which provide accommodation for 175 persons. Plans are under way for an 
additional home to accommodate another 150 to 200 persons. The Social Welfare 
Act provides for the licensing and supervision of all privately operated homes. 


Social Assistance.—The needs of indigent persons are met by the Social Aid 
Branch in co-operation with the various municipal units; the Province contributes 
50 p.c. of the cost of food, clothing and shelter furnished by municipalities to needy 
residents, employable and unemployable. The entire cost of assistance to transient 
indigents is borne by the Province. Through the Department of Public Health 
needy mothers may receive grants not exceeding $25 prior to or immediately following 
the birth of a child. 


Métis Rehabilitation —The Branch operates a farm where the Métis—persons 
of mixed Indian and White blood who do not qualify under the Indian Act— are 
instructed in modern methods of farming while being paid for their work, and 
conducts two schools for Métis children. 


Special Services.—A Division of the Branch provides training and placement 
services for the handicapped and crippled; one-half the cost of this training is 
borne by the Province, one-half by the municipality of residence. 


Alberta 


Public Welfare measures are administered by the Department of Public Welfare. 
The Department is divided into seven main branches: Public Assistance, Child 
Welfare, Mothers’ Allowances, Old Age Pensions, Rehabilitation, the Single Men’s 
Daan and the Veterans Welfare Commission. 


Child Care and Protection.—The care of children who become wards of the 
Government by neglect, delinquency, or indenture and agreement is under the 
exclusive control of the Child Welfare Commission. Children may be placed in 
foster homes, paid boarding homes, or institutions, depending upon the individual 
circumstances. Financial responsibility for children who are made wards of the 
Government and for whom a maintenance order has been issued by the Court 
rests with the municipality of residence. However, the Public Welfare Assistance 
Act, 1949, authorized provincial grants of up to 60 p.c. of the cost of the maintenance 
of these wards. Reform schools for incorrigible delinquent children are maintained, 
and other delinquent children are placed in private homes under the supervision 
and inspection of the Home Investigating Committee of the Department. 


Care of the Aged.—The Home for Aged or Infirm Act, 1945, provides for the 
payment of grants to municipalities of up to 50 p.c. of the cost of maintaining aged 
or infirm persons resident in licensed homes. 


Social Assistance-—The Province pays the total cost of assistance to indigent 
families who have no municipal residence, and to indigent families in unorganized 
districts. The Public Welfare Assistance Act, 1949, authorized the Province to 
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-jssue grants to municipalities of an amount up to 60 p.c. of the cost of maintenance 
of indigent residents. ‘The Maternal Welfare Act provides for a grant of up to 
$15 to needy mothers prior to or immediately following the birth of a child. 


The Bureau of Public Welfare operates a rehabilitation service to families by 
settling them on suitable farm lands. The Single Men’s Division maintains four 
‘hostels, one each at Edmonton and Calgary and two in rural areas, to care for 
destitute single homeless men without permanent municipal domicile. Single 
ex-service men are cared for at Calgary and Edmonton without being institution- . 
alized. The Province assumes the cost of these projects. 


Métis Rehabilitation.—The rehabilitation of the Métis is the responsibility of 
the Métis Rehabilitation Branch and has been carried out by the setting aside of 
tracts of land as Métis Settlement Areas, where settlers have exclusive fishing, 
hunting and trapping rights and where they are encouraged to engage in lumbering, 
agriculture and stock-raising. Educational and social services are provided, and 
government-operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


British Columbia 


' Public welfare services are administered by the Social Welfare Branch of the 
“Department of Health and Welfare. 


Organization and Field Service—The Province is divided for administrative 
purposes into five Regions with 27 District Offices. This decentralized adminis- 
tration allows for regional payment of social allowances and professional supervision 
of staff. Generalized field service to all persons receiving assistance is given by 
provincial social workers in the territory to which each is assigned. 


Under the Social Assistance Act, cities and municipalities of over 10,000 
population must have their own Social Welfare Departments to administer the 
Social Assistance Act and to give case-work services to old age pensioners and 
mothers’ allowance recipients. The Province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of muni- 
cipal social workers, or where more than one is needed, matches the municipal 
appointees, worker for worker. Smaller municipalities may either have their own 
Social Welfare Departments or pay the Province 15 cents per capita each year 

_for the services of the Social Welfare Branch. ‘There are five municipalities with 
only one social worker and eight with an amalgamated staff, the remainder choosing 
the 15 cents per capita alternative. 


The Province reimburses the municipalities 80 p.c. of the cost of all forms of 
social assistance with the exception of Old Age Pensions, Pensions for the Blind 
and Mothers’ Allowances to which the municipalities do not contribute. Nursing- 
home or boarding-home costs over and above the pension or allowance are shared 
on an 80-20 provincial-municipal basis. . 


Child Care and Protection.—-The administration of the Protection of Children 
Act, the Adoption Act, the Children of Unmarried Parents Act and the placement 
of children in foster homes is carried on by the Child Welfare Division, except at 
Vancouver and Victoria where Children’s Aid Societies are located. Administration 
of the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools, family case work and rehabilitative 
supervision of all boys and girls who have been treated at the schools is carried on in 
co-operation with the Juvenile Courts. 

Care of the Aged.—The Provincial Home is operated for the care of aged men. 
Several cities and municipalities also operate Homes for the Aged; grants of 33 p.c. 
of the capital cost of construction are made by the Province. 
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Social Assistance—-The Family Division administers the Social Assistance 
Act which provides for the granting of social allowances to needy individuals or 
families, counselling services to families even if financial aid is not required, health 
services, occupational training or re-training, and boarding- and foster-home care. 


Special Services —Certain divisions of the Health Branch of the Department of 
Health and Welfare include social services as part of their treatment. Medical 
social workers, appointed by the Social Welfare Branch, serve patients of the 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Venereal Diseases Clinics and their families. Provincial 
institutions and hospitals also have social service programs, and case-work services 
are provided in the Provincial Mental Hospital and Child Guidance clinics. 
Infirmary applications and a hospital clearance program are carried out by the field 
staff under the supervision of the Inspector of Hospitals, with the advice of the Social 
Welfare Branch personnel. 

Federal Departments use the services of the Social Welfare Branch co-operatively 
in connection with social investigations required in any part of the Province. 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury 
to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a 
specified industrial disease. A summary of provincial legislation is given in 
Chapter XIX. 


Subsection 4.—Care of Dependent and Handicapped* 


Detailed statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions in Canada are 
made available quinquennially and, as reported for the 1941 Census, appear at 
pp. 677-682 of the 1943-44 Year Book. Table 10 gives figures as at June 1, 1946. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Charitable and Benevolent Institutions, by Provinces, as 
at June 1, 1946 


Item P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No. | Now| No, | Now Nos je No. || Nov Noo NossileNo: 
Homes for Adults— 
INSbIELIONS HEME ePitmee teee 1 18 10 42 65 8 9 6 12 171 
Bedreapacitya cs. two ce. Snes eae 105} 1,332 403} 4,178] 5,801 836 336 240! 4941113, 725 
IRELSOnne les © cree eee tate He ome 22 184 S21 025 854 162 72 59 92)) 2,522 
Under care June 1, 1946............. 105) 1,012 284] 3,693] 4,985 841 278 205 467//11, 870 
Homes for Adults and Children— 
nstituil Ola cat aecnvotiet eee aoe ~- 6 5 50 by 4, — 6 5 88 
BeGNCADAGIUY.: seniasrscceiis coherence oe — 417 482! 8,096 810 259) — 734 233//11, 031 
Personucles: eet tcc Meee ee —s 63 103] 1,875 189 52) — 149 39|| 2,470 
Under care June 1, 1946............. — 193 427| 8,086 641 194; — 672 144}/10, 358 
Orphanages— 
IMSGuGiin OnStar seinen 1 8 5 44 20 8 3 6 4 99 
IBECICHDACID MERE CIE ee ters eee: 100} 593 446] 8,718) 1,378 346 319 402 367|/12, 669 
Personnels. sseeiets oe soe cee 14 117 75| 1,852 274 80 39 64 63]] 2,578 
Under care June 1,/1946............. 49 460 383| 8,466] 1,159 272 267 364 834}}11, 754 
Day Nurseries— 
Institucions si). Pie Monee eee — 1; — — 9 2) — 2) — 14 
Bed: Gapa@ity ac aac ne cece eee — _ — — — — — — _ — 
‘Personnel i704 eee es eee eee — 7; — — 84 13; — 13} — 117 
Under care:June:l),19469...6. sec een — 15] — — 462 106} — — — 583 
Children’s Aid Societies— 
Imstitwbions) 228 sakes eat heey eee — 7 2 1 44 3 4; — ] 62 
Bedicapaciuvemete scene see — = = — — — — — —_— — 
Pérsonnel: eet DSR. Bese —- 15 8 9 406 54 53] — 12 557 
Under care June 1, 1946...05.0-5000.- -- 860 187| — 9, 833 739 248} — 187|]12, 054 
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PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


Canadian Welfare Council.—This Council, established in 1920, is a national 
association of over 1,200 organizations and individual citizens in partnership to 
secure comprehensive, well-administered social services of high quality for the 
Canadian people. It furnishes authoritative information, technical advice and field 
service in the main areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative 
planning and action, by serving as a link between the public and private agencies. 


Membership is open to individuals and to associations. Among the member 
organizations of the Council are Community Chests and Councils, a wide variety 
of private social agencies, various federal, provincial and municipal departments 
and other groups active in the fields of health, welfare and education. 


The policies and program of the Council are determined by its members with 
the help of a nationally representative elected board of governors. Aided by a 
professional staff who provide both central office and field services, the members 
work together in these divisions: Child Welfare, Family Welfare, Recreation, 
Public Welfare, Delinquency and Crime, Community Chests and Councils. In 
addition to the divisions, there are standing committees on research, volunteer 
social work, field services and personnel in social welfare. A department of French- 
speaking services and a department of public relations maintain liaison between 
the Council staff, Council msmbers and the public. 


Some subjects to which the Council has given study are the regulation of child 
labour, controls for juvenile immigration, Canadian adoption laws as a step towards 
improved adoption procedure in all provinees, needs of the aged, public assistance, 
residence and settlement legislation, rehabilitation of the disabled and a large 
number of surveys on a variety of subjects, requested by agencies, communities 
and provinces. 


In addition to its magazine, Canadian Welfare, published eight times a year, 
the Council issues reports, pamphlets, briefs and division bulletins and an annual 
directory of Canadian welfare services. It organizes conferences, institutes and 
lectures, as well as a two to three-day annual meeting. 


The Council has a broad basis of support. Its annual budget is financed by 
grants and assessments from Community Chests, Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ment grants, donations, memberships and payments for special services. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—The Canadian Red Cross Society was 
founded in 1896 to furnish volunteer aid to the sick and wounded in time of war and 
to work for the improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation 
of suffering. The peacetime program of the Society consists of eight major services. 
The operation of outpost hospitals and of a blood transfusion service are important 
projects receiving attention within nearly all provincial divisions. Nutrition and 
visiting homemaker’s services, and the teaching of swimming and water safety are 
carried on in most branch areas. In addition, relief is supplied in times of national 
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and international disaster; craft training and recreational centres are operated 


for hospitalized war veterans and a national inquiry bureau traces persons for the 
purpose of reuniting families and friends. 


In 1947 a national blood transfusion service was initiated in British Columbia 
and Alberta with the aim of supplying all hospitals with free blood and plasma 
so that immediate transfusions may be available to patients everywhere without 
charge. During 1948 this service was extended to cover Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and part of Quebec. 


Four additions during 1948 brought to a total of 75 the number of outpost 
hospitals and nursing stations operated by the Red Cross as a service to settlers 
in isolated areas. 


A nutrition study designed to measure the scientific effect of supervised school 
lunches on the health of children was in its final phase in 1948. More than 30 
branches provide homemaker service*to families when the mother is ill. Loan 
cupboards of sick room supplies have been established in order that families with 
sickness in the home may borrow nursing equipment free of charge. In 1948, 
290 classes provided instruction in home nursing. | 


Relief in time of disaster is an. important branch of Red Cross work ; during 
1948 a $2,500,000 rehabilitation fund for the distressed was administered. During 
the severe spring floods in British Columbia, Red Cross House in Vancouver served 
as headquarters for combined relief operations and Red Cross volunteers assisted 
the Armed Forces in providing aid to the homeless. 


Immigrants are met by Red Cross workers at reception centres and Red Cross 
nurseries are operated at ports. Clothing, hospital supplies and surgical dressings, 
made by voluntary workers, are provided for use in Canada and for shipment 
overseas. The Society shipped supplies valued at more than $2,000,000 to war- 
devastated countries on behalf of Red Cross and other voluntary agencies. 


Hospitalized veterans participate in Red Cross arts and crafts programs under 
the instruction of a staff of 37 Red Cross Supervisors and 125 voluntary workers. 
The Society also operates recreation centres and next-of-kin hostels in connection 
with Department of Veterans Affairs hospitals. Other services include films and 
entertainment, regular visits, transportation and welfare services for needy veterans . 
and families. 


In an effort to reduce Canada’s annual drowning toll, swimming and water 
safety are taught as part of a first-aid program by some 1,000 Red Cross instructors. 


The Canadian Junior Red Cross with a membership of more than 850,000 
promotes health and good citizenship in 29,715 school-room branches across Canada. 
Since the beginning of its program, more than 30,000 handicapped children have 
received treatment through the Junior Red Cross Crippled Children’s Fund, including 
2,628 children treated in 1948. 


Funds to carry on Red Cross work are voluntarily subscribed and in 1948 — 
approximately $4,000,000 was obtained through the annual campaign of the Society. 
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The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada is a voluntary 
association devoted to a program of health education. Through the media of press, 
radio, poster, pamphlet, motion picture and the public platform, the League keeps 
the public informed concerning the health value of milk pasteurization, immuni- 
gation procedures for preventable diseases, proper nutritional habits, sanitary 
work practices by public food-handlers and organized health programs for industrial 
workers. Particular divisions deal with these specific health problems; a social 
hygiene division conducts a program against the spread of venereal disease. 


The League supplements its year-round program with the annual sponsoring 
of National Health and National Immunization Weeks. During these two weeks 
all branches and divisions of the League co-operate with Federal, provincial and 
local health authorities particularly in publicizing general health practices and 
immunization procedures. 


. Health League branches have been organized in several provinces and are 
particularly active in Ontario and Quebec. A Voluntary Committee on Health of 
the Senate and House of Commons has been organized by the Health League to 
disseminate information to Members of Parliament and to serve as a forum for 
their discussion of health matters. 


The Order of St. John.—The Order of St. John in Canada has its headquarters 
and national offices at Ottawa with branches in every province, and local centres in 
hundreds of cities, towns and villages throughout Canada. The Order has two 
subsidiary branches, the St. John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade, the first devoted to teaching, the second to rendering voluntary public 
assistance as required. The primary purpose of the Order is to teach first-aid, 
home nursing, child welfare, sanitation, hygiene and kindred subjects to citizens 
of Canada irrespective of age, race and creed, and to provide trained and organized 
personnel to help in time of disaster or national emergency. 


The Canadian branch was organized in 1895 and since that time more than one 
and a quarter million persons have been trained and have passed examinations in the 
various subjects. Uniformed members of the Order are to be found ready to render 
assistance at large gatherings such as exhibitions. During the winter season members 
are in attendance on many ski-runs to provide first-aid to the injured. 


A blood grouping program was started early in 1948 in order that compatible 
donors may be obtained in emergencies with the least possible delay. Since the 
inception of the program upwards of 175,000 persons have been classified by 
blood-group. 


The Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada.—The Victorian Order of Nurses 
is a voluntary public health agency, national in scope and having as its primary 
object the care of the sick in their own homes by visiting nurses. The Order 
provides a community service available to everyone in the area served. Care is 
given under medical direction by visiting nurses to medical, surgical and maternity 
patients, a large percentage of whom would otherwise be without skilled nursing 
-care. 
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Part-time nursing service is given industrial plants where the number of em- 
ployees does not warrant full-time employment of a nurse. In smaller centres 
where the Victorian Order provides the only public health nurse, the program of 
work is usually enlarged to include school nursing, assistance at immunization 
clinics and child health centres and other public health services. 


Patients are expected to pay the cost of the home visits, but fees are scaled 
according to family income and service is never refused because of inability to pay. 
Visits during 1948 numbered 925,592, of which 55 p.c. were free; 20 p.c. were paid; 
15 p.c. were paid in part, and 10 p.c. were paid by insurance companies for care to 
patients. The cost of the service to those unable to pay is provided for by municipal 
grants or funds collected by means of campaigns. 


In 1948 there were 105 branches of the Order distributed as follows: Nova 
Scotia 16; New Brunswick 8; Quebec 6; Ontario 60; Manitoba 1; Saskatchewan 3; 
Alberta 3; and British Columbia 8. Nursing care integrated with health teaching 
was given by approximately 489 nurses to 129,237 patients. 


Canadian Conference of National Voluntary Health and Welfare 
Organization.—This organization was set up on an experimental basis in April, 
1949, following a two-year series of ‘informal meetings of executives of national 
voluntary agencies who met to explore the need and possibility of co-operation in 
matters of common concern. The Conference provides national health and 
welfare agencies with a clearing house and a medium for joint study and action on 
common problems. 


Canadian Committee of Youth Services.—This Committee was established 
in June, 1949, for the purpose of providing a medium for joint planning and action 
on the part of Canadian organizations concerned with youth welfare. 


CHAPTER VIII.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY* 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—A review of the development of 
the Criminal Code in Canada is given at pp. 1085-1087 of the 1934-35 edition of the 
Year Book; it includes a résumé of procedure and an account of the jurisdiction 
of the various classes of judges and magistrates. A description of the Federal 
and Provincial Courts is given at pp. 107-115 of this edition. 


The statistics presented in this Chapter are summarized from the ‘Annual 
Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences,’”’ and are collected directly 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout Canada. 
There are 150 judicial districts, divided by provinces as follows: Prince Edward 
Island 3, Nova Scotia 7, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 28, Ontario 48, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 21, Alberta 12, British Columbia 8, Yukon 1, and the Northwest 

Territories 1. 


Crime is divided into two definite classes, criminal or ‘indictable’ offences, 
which include all serious crimes covered by the Criminal Code (see pp. 296-302), 
and summary or ‘non-indictable’ offences, which comprise less serious crimes and 
breaches of municipal by-laws (see pp. 302-3086). 


Indictable offences are so designated in the statutes creating them and providing 
for their punishment. They include all offences that are not punishable by way of 
summary conviction. A limited few of such offences are triable by Magistrates 
without the consent of the accused, by virtue of Part XVI of the Criminal Code of 
Canada relating to the summary trial of indictable offences. The great majority, 
however, are triable only in the Superior Court of the province with a jury or, by 
consent of the accused, under Part XVIII of the Criminal Code relating to the 
speedy trial of indictable offences or by a Magistrate under Part XVI aforesaid. 


* Except as otherwise stated this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and 
Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 72nd ‘‘Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and 
“flea Offences’’, for the year ended Sept. 30, 1947, is obtainable from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 

rice 50 cents. 
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Non-indictable offences include all offences that are not expressly made indict- 
able. This includes all provincial offences, examples of which are violations of 
traffic laws and municipal by-laws. Non-indictable offences are triable by Magis- 
trates and Justices of the Peace under Part XV of the Criminal Code or under 
the Provincial Summary Conviction Acts as the case may be. 


PART I.—ADULT OFFENDERS 
Section 1.—Total Offences 


3 The total number of adult offences in 1947 was greater than in the previous 
year but it should be noted that the most serious charges before the courts have 
decreased. The summary convictions have over-balanced an apparent gain in 
the number of indictable offences and increased the total figure over that of 1946 
By 12-7 p.c. 

In 1947, 803,139 charges against offenders were dealt with by the courts as 
compared with 713,631 charges in 1946. Charges for indictable offences numbered 
50,681 as against 53,959 of the previous year. Charges for non-indictable offences 
amounted to 752,458; in 1946 these numbered 659,672. 

Convictions for indictable offences totalled 44,056 in 1947 a decrcase trom 
1946 of 6-1 p.c. 

Non-indictable convictions in 1947 rose to 752,458, an increase of 14-1 p.c. 
over those reported in 1946. This increase was spread over all the provinces except 
Nova Scotia. 

Ontario led the provinces in total convictions per 100,000 estimated population 
during 1947 with a ratio of 10,205 against a ratio of 9,157 in 1946. The other 
provinces in order were as follows with the ratio for 1946 shown in parentheses:— 
Manitoba 6,726 (5,344); Quebee 5,283 (5,112); British Columbia 4,761 (3,601); 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories 3,371 (2,525); Prince Edward Island 3,173 
(3,229); New Brunswick 3,170 (3,212); Alberta 2,743 (2,468); Nova Scotia 2,232 
(2,480); Saskatchewan 2,071 (1,979). This last province has held the most favour- 
able position since 1943. 


1.—Total Convictions of Adults, Classified by Indictable and Non-Indictable 
Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1944-47 


Tora, NUMBER OF CONVICTIONS 


Class of Offence 1944 1945 1946 1947 
M. jay M. F. M. i M. F, 
Indictable offences......... 38, 407 4,104 38, 690 Binks 43,771 3,168 41,003 3,053 
Non-indictable offences....| 410,285 20,442 | 432,595 23,323 | 625, 867 33,805 | 717,950 34, 508 
PEE ALG) a tet 92 Rt ar: 448,692 24,546 | 471,285 26,598 | 669,638 36,973 | 758,953 37,561 


Convictions Per 100,000 PoruLATION 16 YEARS or AGE OR OVER 


1944 1945 1946 1947 
M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 

ME Rleoffances..._:..-: 885 100 886 78 992 15 915 71 

etn aictabio offences.,..}i. 9.450 497 | 9,904 557 | 14,991 797 | 16,014 798 


UE | ee 10,335 597 | 10,790 635 | 15,983 872 | 16,929 869 
etic ace a cee te Se ee eg ae oe LR se RR ee Se ee 
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The text on p. 295 is published so that comparisons with Year Book figures © 
other years may be made. However, a fairer picture is obtained, as shown i 
Table 1, by calculating the ratio of total convictions to the estimated populatio. 
of 16 years or over, the ages of adult offenders. Although this raises the figur 
in each case, it does very little to change the alignment of the provinces accordin; 
to the number of convictions to the estimated population of 16 years or over pe 
100,000. The rates would then be as follows: Ontario 13,878, Manitoba 9,375 
Quebec 7,991, British Columbia 6,355, New Brunswick 4,858, Prince Edward Islanc¢ 
4,690, Alberta 3,974, Nova Scotia 3,269, and Saskatchewan 2,988. 


If, however, only the ratio of indictable offences to the estimated populatio1 
of 16 years or over were taken into account the order of the provinces would b 
changed considerably with Alberta having the largest ratio of serious crimes, Saskat 
chewan moving from the bottom to the seventh place, Quebec dropping from thir¢ 
to eighth place and Prince Edward Island having the lowest proportion. 


ADULT CONVICTIONS PER 100,000 POPULATION 
FOR 
INDICTABLE AND NON -INDICTABLE OFFENCES ,1936-47 
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Subsection 1.—Indictable Offences 


The main interest in criminal statistics is concerned chiefly with the more 
serious offences. While such offences are by far the least numerous, nevertheless, 
from the standpoint of protection of the person and of property, they are the most 
important. 


In 1938 the total number of convictions for indictable crimes was 43,599 “in 
1947 it had increased to 44,056, only 1 p.c. The increase in the estimated population 
of 16 years or over during the same period was 14-1 p.e. 
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The number of indictable crimes decreased in all provinces in 1947 except 
Jberta, British Columbia and in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


—Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nors.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1016 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1921-30 at p. 908 of the 1942 
Jition and for 1931-37 at p. 1108 of the 1946 edition. 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Yukon| N.W.T.| Canada 


| | — | | | | | | | —— | — | 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


938 225 | 1,269 912 | 10,277 | 17,248 | 3,041 | 2,555 | 3,619 | 4,443 uf 3} 43,599 
939 268 | 1,635 | 1,107 | 10,804 } 19,804 | 3,220 | 3,450 | 4,087 | 3,701 7 24 |) 48,107 
940....| 251 | 1,573 | 1,181 | 12,152 | 17,558 | 3,353 | 2,886 | 4,411 | 3,392 3 13 | 46,723 
941....| 207 | 1,675 | 1,185 | 11,514 | 15,861 | 2,811 | 3,106 | 3,263 | 2,996 6 22 |) 42,646 
942....| 205 | 1,646 | 1,063 | 10,269 | 15,070 | 2,419 | 2,621 | 3,193 | 2,792 5 26 || 39,309 
943... 174 | 1,725 | 1,211 | 11,669 | 16,779 | 2,060 | 2,213 | 2,787 | 3,092 22 20 | 41,752 
g44....| 262 | 1,782 | 1,310 | 10,386 | 17,613 | 2,420 | 2,074 | 3,164 | 3,418 71 11} 42,511 
945....| 231 | 2,116 | 1,248 | 9,592 | 17,287 | 2,517 | 2,204 | 3,201 | 3,480 84 5} 41,965 
946....| 320] 2,261 | 1,492 | 8,578 | 21,379 | 2,834 | 2,503 | 3,526 | 3,916 81 49 || 46,939 
947....| 177 | 1,843 | 1,468 | 7,279 | 20,178 | 2,808 | 2,172 | 3,850 | 4,125 102 54 || 44,056 


Analyses of Convictions for Indictable Offences.—In three of the six 
lasses (Class I, III, V) into which indictable crimes are divided for statistical 
yurposes, as shown in Table 3, an increase was shown in 1947. 


The increase in Class I, crimes against the person, is discounted by the fact that 
he crimes of intimidation, and sodomy and bestiality, previously listed in Class VI, 
vere placed in this class in 1947. 


In Class III, which includes crimes against property without violence, fewer 
hefts of automobiles accounted for a decrease in the total number of thefts. The 
umber of convictions for false pretences was influenced by multiple convictions. 
\ total of 1,261 offenders were convicted of false pretences. Of this number, 401 
ad four or more convictions against them for this crime. The figures in Class V 
re always somewhat misleading as forgery and uttering are, like false pretences, 
rimes that may be committed several times before the person is detected. For 
xample, 708 persons committed 1,772 forgeries. Of this number, 331 persons 
ad three or more convictions against them. 


A decrease of 11-2 p.c. was reported in cases (Class IV) of violent and malicious 
rimes against property; and a decrease was also shown in all but one of the crimes 
n Class VI. Offences under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act shown in this class, 
lave increased in number since 1943 when there were 143 convictions to 247 con- 
rictions in 1946 and 341 convictions (266 males and 75 females) in 1947. The 
Jhinese, contrary to common belief, form a very small proportion of those convicted 
f violations of this Act. Only 5-2 p.c. convictions were against persons of Asiatic 
yirth while 79-8 p.c. were against Canadian born persons. Ontario and British 
Solumbia showed a preponderance of convictions with 48-4 p.c. and 31-1 p.c., 
espectively. Over two-thirds in each case occurred in the two large centres of 
Toronto and Vancouver. 
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3.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, by Classes, Years Ended Sept. 30, 
1946 and 1947 


Increase 
1946 1947 or 
Class and Offence Deere 
Con- Con- Con- 
Charges victions Charges victions || victions 
No No No. No p.c 
Class I.—Offences Against the Person— 
MED OUCUIOHE TS s mo bok os 65.8 le ae oe Gok eee 44 20 18 10 —50-0 
Assault, common and aggravated................ 7,409 5,998 6, 713 5, 462 —8-9 
Offences against females!.................cceecce, 1,348 1,005 1,356 966 —3-9 
Manslaughter and murder..................0.05. 201 184 73 —16-1 
Attempted murder; shooting and wounding....... 184 138 148 93 —32-6 
INONSUDPOEL, CLOSCFUON...-. coe mento meee eee tee 514 368 997 841 +128. 
Other offences against the person................. 207 168 602 480 || +185-7 


Class II.— Offences Against Property With 
Violence— 
Bheglary atid Tonpery.o.. 5.2.4. soos aes cook 


Totals, Class II.......... Pe te wae TS 2 


6, 639 5, 783 6, 022 5,304 —8-3 
6,639 5,783 6,022 5,304 —8:3 


Class I1I.—Offences Against Property Without 
Violence— 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences......... 
Receiving stolen goods?) (if0021) 3... MOetad. & 
DODGE cag Ph coca Sate pol Pom whe ee ee ere im leer 


3,032 2,798 3, 829 3,561 +27-3 
1,797 1, 266 1, 858 1,378 +8-8 
14,361 12, 522 13,778 12,172 —2-8 


| OO —— || | 


PT SONS Poe oneness ee eee ae 121 101 68 45 —55-4 
Malicious damage to property.................... 1,304 1, 066 Vis al 991 —7:0 
Dotals.:Class TV... c233 dks ee, 1,425 1,167 1,239 1,036 —11-2 


Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Against 
the Currency— 

Offences against currency.................c0000- 

Forgery and uttering forged documents.......... 


TotalsvC lass Venn ue ic ee 


8 
1, 643 1,601 1,811 1,772 +10:7 
1,649 1,607 1,819 1,780 +10-8 


Dangerous or reckless driving.................-5. 3,207 2,974 2,436 2,066 —30-5 

Defence of Canada Regulations.................. 9 82 = 

Drivingiear while drunk. dec 57) si ore 2,113 1,898 2,091 1,825 —3°8 

Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, offences against... 303 247 400 341 +38-1 

Gambling andlotteriessis:4 ity: cs. pete Geen =: 1, 423 PSAs: 1,141 1,081 —21-6 

Keeping bawdy houses and inmates.......... 608 588 432 396 —32-7 
ATIOUSREL S08, SOG ABS ahh. are 7,406 6, 845 5,618 5,191 —24-2 


15,149 14,012 12,118 10,900 —22°2 
53,959 46,939 50,681 44,056 —6-1 


1 Offences against females include the following crimes; abortion, assault against females, assault 
against wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and 
wife desertion. 


Analyses of Convictions for Indictable Offences.—Table 4 shows that at 
least 75-9 p.c. of persons convicted of indictable crimes in 1947 had not gone beyond 
elementary school grades in their education; that over one-half (52-2 p.c.) of the 
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crimes were committed by persons between 21 and 40 years of age and 18-6 p.c. 
by persons over that age; that 81-5 p.c. of those convicted were dwellers in urban 
districts; and that at least 84-0 p.c. were born in Canada. 

4.—Convictions for Indictable Offences, Classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 


a Religion, etc., of Person Convicted, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1946 
an ls 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Item 1946 1947 Item 1946 1947 
No. No. No. No. 
Type of Occupation—! Educational Status— 
Bemricul tune? 2 aes sch ae ae den ea 2,668 | 2,227 || Unable to read or write......... 768 958 
BREINIOC. SELVICES s,<.0yo0-eaisveiene-bile-sserere 1,368 So Aa gel LOTR GAT Vacneesmstrnivaleiercnnsee aut eich 35,278 | 32,472 
eT Ee on ea eee oer 1,068 19245 se Eighyschoolian 4... ce +: tase ow cae 5, 534 7,015 
BVITTOCTOIAL fos vars test oes ss Se ODT leoeo 1m ee SUDCTIOLs ccctetan a poece coreters on ieee ieee 408 415 
PRESSE TUCUION - stk ks. adlasialsteveislcued’s «te 2,324 | 2,341 INoOtigivencettee 25 te atmos arta 4aGo! 3,196 
Finance and insurance........... 40 36 
Fishing and trapping............. 343 355 ||Age— 
vy Ele eeeeleeiie Beep 17,070 | 17,056 || 16 years and under 21........... 10,979 | 9, 498 
Logging and lumbering.......... 494 754 || 21 years and under 40). 25s easee- 22,118 | 22,989 
Manufacturing................05- 2,636 | 3,019 || 40 years or over............+.+-. 8,159 | 8,210 
Mining and quarrying........... 592 632. | Not given. ........0.-.0.e-e eee: 5, 688 3,359 
Service— : 
Diientic: uke S. Ja. ante. # say losty gts YARD pres 
FA SIA. eae ans, ics hese crete od geaensts 219 257 
Personalesy tetas aeren on eee nae 1,406 1,450 A : 
: British Isles and possessions.....| 1,632 1,630 
Me DOeSSI Ola levsyinnoth me etonren a ete 263 304 
E Canada \ eaaocse se iene Seca 37,427 | 36,979 
err NI epee ea vee cielocyie eis ah 123 140 
é nrope ie gate ticc cae eee Qeoen 2,099 
PE CCRECR LION is Sherer ceyoncnone,arerensvel> 125, 161 ; 
Wintted Staves te mec anin cee enoe 700 747 
<STUCG ST Re PRS nae eee 911 754 : : 
: . Other foreign countries.......... 21 16 
Transportation and communica- Not gi 4 618 9. 398 
ale De aR Be aes 2,919 | 3,320 ih SB AE SS as aa 
Unemployed and retired......... iw a 1,333 Biron 
Oe aaa ae ada eC EY airiin Se ee nce 4,763 | 4,980 
SDOCAISES ce eae eee 46,939 | 44,056 ISAO UISt eect ce see cars anne were 878 887 
Greek (Orthodox... ..57eecue ee 846 716 
Vewrishiat wendy he smpattoor tore Gate 792 784 
Mucheranesceme coe ee 779 763 
Sex— Presby tenance: cee eno 1,922 1,996 
YRS Me, eel cent oN tecsiduaiteree Meres of: ABA 71904 0088p enotestanbeneeenacs tnt tate te 5, 766 5, 996 
Sg nevallesql Sites Gollan ieee ene acters & 8,168 | 3,053 | Roman Catholic................ 19,733 | 18,690 
United*Church.2\.. 4.25. eeebe >: 5,079 5, 149 
Marital Status— Other denominations............ 734 620 
ER dee ee ere 93,521 | 22,579 || Noreligion......:.......--++++. 233 a34 
SS Se eee 17,417 | 17,794 | Not given..........-..s.s.s00s, 5,414 | 3,241 
"Wc west eh a Regie AR a ea aera eae 471 490 R 
| LIN 72058 yee ee ena 74 75 ||Residence— 
ro vente 200i st. elk 5,456 | 3,118 Wrbanvcentresstrniettte.c seine. -- 38,306 | 35,901 
Raraledistvicttstyasges ne os cen: 8, 633 8,155 


1 Occupations are classified to comply with the census grouping of occupations. To compare with 
previous Year Book tables: ‘commercial’ is used in the same sense as ‘trade’; manufacturing and construc- 
tion are separated and electric light and power added to the latter; laundry and cleaning are included in 
personal service. 


Convictions of Females.—Although total convictions against men have 
increased considerably since 1943, those against women have dropped to 3,053, 
less than one-half of the 1943 figure. Decreases were shown in all provinces except 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta in 1947. 
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5.—Convictions of Females for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1943-47 
88s—s=—=—=—$—$—OoOo>wOwna@O@vOwOOmwoaooooooOoOoOoaoOononaoTS0namaa09RloD ey :r« 
Percentages of 


Numbers of Convictions Females Convicted 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 || 1943 | 1944 ) 1945 ] 1946 } 1947 


Prince Edward Island........... 15 20 12 6 1 8-6 7-6} 5-2 1:9] 0-6 
INOVa OCOUlLA Ed ere eo. 100 94 89 69 61 5-8 5-3 4-2 ood 3-3 
New Brunswicks-n as. 265550... . 83 126 75 70 67 6-9 9-6 6-0 4-7 4-6 
Quebeck ¥ ha ees aes! & 3,422 | 1,574 783 620 433 || 29-4 | 15-2 8-2 7-2 5-9 
Ontariowe mien pincer bi 1,463.) 1,251. | 1,296 | 1,386 194.481 WeeS-7 i ops 0:5) | 62D eetes 
Manito atch tec het aiom ene 246 241 199 4 294 |} 11-9 | 10-2 7-9 8-5 | 10-5 
Saskatchewan jes ee naees ae 188 166 168 180 152 8-5 8-0 7-6 7-2 7-0 
Alb ertaes ieee: Pils cpa dit 253 258 281 229 246 9-1 8-2 8-8 6-5 6-4 
Bribishe ous ica ere eee ae 361 372 369 853 314 || 11-7 | 10-9 | 10-6 9-0 7:6 
wealigorn Eye INA WIM ] 2 3 12 4 2-4 2-4 3-4 9-2 2-6 

Canadatass ccc te te 6,132 | 4,104 | 3,275 | 3,168 | 3,053 |] 14-7 | 9-7 | 7-8] 6-81 6-9 


Multiple Convictions.—The total number of convictions for any one year 
must not be confused with the total number of persons convicted for the same 
period since persons tried for indictable offences are, in many cases, convicted for 
more than one offence at the same trial. The trend of such multiple convictions 
is of value to students of sociology. They occur more often in cases of forgery 
and uttering, false pretences and fraud, theft and receiving stolen goods, burglary 
and offences against the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Act. 


6.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared 
with Persons Convicted of One Offence, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1943-47 


0R0MFSSSSS eee eee 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 
Gipiiencanyeek. Bakes Pie kote oe a 2,330 2,248 2 loo 2,387 2,364 
3} TE se Aare Re atats Sen oe ae a ee ee 590 617 597 627 646 
4 Fe! a Sian en a tt ot a eRe RN 249 261 293 304 308 
5 De rs ee ee ee en Tt 132 134 136 129 Tz 
6 tS a.  R aa Rin ee tania aig ah 101 103 2 111 111 
7 CaM ett, nal ae «oe ple dL Taek 36 55 60 68 46 
Pe tg Be ee Fe ane Na AT ee ON) uns oe 37 50 33 51 47 
9 SOr WOR Sie ane Bink MHLW 2's & hs on Se RR OD 19 22 34 34 41 
10 OMe Pieter eae a Os od all tae 16 20 Ge 17 26 
Dlstor20;otenceswenket cee ee a ee ae 60 47 50 73 83 
ZU OUenieas or Over yk te. el eee ee 11 11 11 16 33 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence... 3,581 3,568 3,498 3,817 3, 862 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence.............. 31,019 31,716 31,097 34, 886 Bal 
Grand Totals .2... 05.0... 0a Oe. 34, 600 35, 284 34,595 38,703 35,133 


Acquittals in Relation to Convictions and Recidivism.—The ratio of 
acquittals to convictions for indictable offences for the period 1943-47 averaged 
13-1 p.c. The percentage varies greatly as between the provinces. In 1947, 
Ontario showed the highest percentage of acquittals with Quebec second and 
Nova Scotia third; Yukon and the Northwest Territories had the lowest per- 
centage—only 2-5 p.c. 

The ratio of repeaters was slightly higher in 1947 than it has been for the 
last five years when it was, approximately, one in every three convicted persons. 
In these statistics, a person is considered a second offender, or repeater, if convicted 
of two crimes or more, even though there may be only one court hearing. This 
tends to exaggerate the problem of recidivism, and it should be recognized that the 
number of convictions is affected by multiple convictions, 
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7.—Charges, Acquittals and Convictions Respecting Indictable Offences, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1943-47 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Ch hee Pere eee inn Seve eae Ge Otetean on Sewers 47,420 48,624 48 , 263 53,959 50,681 
Been ls fda telatt ticks ide. Ni eriaed eid’ f sicaine 5, 633 6,072 6, 257 6, 983 6,578 
S Persons detained for insanity................eeeees 35 41 41 37 47 
SCOUTED) 5 See Bt a SNE Mi RS I eae rae Mies thee ree 41,752 42,511 41,965 46,939 44,056 
LUD OSE 0 Se ks SO Rae ie eres fe Seana Nene goa 35, 620 38, 407 38, 690 43,771 41,003 
PRS ERD OR OS SPN Rac Notts Seni atin nc cieha SIGS Sieh sieiailgdel se Totes. « 6, 1382 4,104 3,210 3,168 3,053 
Barret CON VLC GODS cot cycte ose decree: choke ok eres are cick. aqagete 2h, 116 29,016 28, 832 31,708 28,329 
SS EDTA GOTH. LE GE OTIS -acay pve ucrsucosvopoesiiit Gp ensconateneboiakers teins 4,173 4,437 4,322 4, 854 4,908 
BPeberatodsCOn VICIOUS, <6 ots s-55 obaecs Meteors dees 9, 863 9,058 8,811 10,377 10, 819 


8.— Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals Respecting Indictable 
Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1946 and 1947 


1946 1947 
Province or Territory eee ee 
Charges | Convictions} Acquittals | Charges | Convictions] Acquittals 


No. No. p.c No. No. p.c 

Prince Edward Island...... 341 320 6-2 186 177 4.8 
BU AMSCOUUA ssc acs eiee.s 6s 2,510 2,261 9-9 2135 1, 843 13-7 
New Brunswick............ 1,578 1,492 5-4 1,554 1,468 5-5 
PITEDCCH eRe os. Vee eae nn 9, 850 8,578 12-9 8,448 7,279 13-8 
SACALIOL ee eee ert 25,485 yA YAS) 16-1 24,125 20,178 16-4 
MigmtLOD Acceso er «aides 3,086 2, 834 8-2 3,023 2,808 71 
Saskatchewan.............. 2,649 2,503 5-5 2,326 Ollie 6-6 
UNTO Grae ae kes a 3,907 3,526 9-8 4,089 3, 850 5-8 
British Columbia). ......00.5> 4,421 3,916 11-4 4,635 4,125 11-0 
Nukon aid N:W.T........%- 132 130 1-5 160 156 2-5 

COTTE: SRA eee 53,959 46,939 13-0 50,681 44,056 13-1 


Sentences.—The proportions that the different types of sentences bear to the 
total number of convictions remained relatively the same over the five-year period 
1943-47. In 1947 fewer fines were imposed than in 1946. This resulted in pro- 
portionally more suspended sentences and gaol sentences. Death sentences dropped 
from 32 to 18, the latter being close to the average figure for the ten-year period 
1938 to 1947. 


9.—Sentences for Indictable Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1943-47 


Sentence 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
No No No. No No 

POCMONOLIING, toes neck Nelo oo Sic oie ta lhe a 17,789 17,367 16,900 18,789 15,077 
Gaol— 

MRR Or TON OCV. OATH iP tats ns, cysus cies vine eager aie + dims: sp sieas 10, 735 11, 134 11,189 12,747 13,004 

rexvoar OL OVEL PAS Ses Gk « Secte el oeaeehe eae 1,587 1,569 1, 664 1,976 Obl 

RO ROLEAULOTV laos ons tess. <a Sees se he esas 2,614 3,038 2,912 3,138 3,349 
Penitentiary— 

iyo yeats.and under MVC... ...% 0.2 0ccee see ee ee 2,532 ~2,594 2,389 2,874 2,763 

Hine ST OARSIONOVEE, {fins ie cattd cis Gales’ tiele «blo rleislere 356 426 559 708 417 

ORT IR et Cao i sig) cA Means swiss on cSisyehe. Hal's! bv 3 6 2 8 5 
SEAM IR  ecg a. ohooh bac:,oxsl's Gieiel slo ehioess (piste! tye ssacales 0 0% 9 14 1l7/ 32 18 
Suspended sentence or other disposition............ 6,127 6,363 6,333 6, 667 7, 266 


ED OCAIS Wir o he tae bitin os Beye yer 41,752 42,511 41,965 46,939 44,056 
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10.—Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 1947 


Sentence P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. nend Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Option of fine...... 65 698 492 | 2,508 | 6,502 856 870 | 1,408 | 1,619 59 || 15,077 
Gaol— 
Under one year.... 85 586 | ° 529 | 2,628 | 5,048 753 718 | 1,424 | 1,162 71 || 13,004 
One vear or over. . -- 41 9 583 434 295 200 326 259 10 2,154 
Reformatory...... 1 5) 15 ZO leon Ol 7 62 8 1 162 2 3,349 
Penitentiary— 
Two years and 
WNGeR ahve 8 204 143 622 910 156 198 250 266 6 | »2,763 
Five years or over 3 5 10 171 96 25 9 20 78. —- 417 
WIG ee. ete. kt a —- _- 2 2ale 1 _- g 
Den time ese. —_— — il 4 5 3 a 1 4 -— 18 
Suspended sentence 
or other disposition 15 304 269 685 | 4,164 658 169 420 574 8 || 7,266 
Totals.cce cose 177 | 1,843 | 1,468 | 7,279 | 20,178 | 2,808 | 2,172 | 3,850 | 4,125 156 || 44,056 


Subsection 2.—Non-Indictable Offences 


The following statistics relate to non-indictable offences of adults disposed of 
by Police Magistrates or other Justices of the Peace, under authority of the 
Summary Convictions Act. Such convictions showed an increase of 14-1 p.c. 
in 1947 as compared with 1946, an all-time peak. Increases were general in all 
provinces except Nova Scotia. 


11.— Convictions of Adults for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nortr.—Figures for 1900-12 are given at p. 1020 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1913-30 at p. 913 of the 1942 
edition and for 1931-37 at p. 1113 of the 1946 edition. 


Year |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.|!| Canada 


1938. .| 1,497] 6,552] 5,299) 89,443) 288,224) 32,748] 7,113} 10,973] 22,695 60 60)| 414, 664 
1939. .) 1,293] 7,503) 5,095} 91,607) 247,609] 31,467] 8,147] 18,816} 21,881 89 101) 428, 608 
1940. .| 1,237} 9,138) 6,213) 93,965) 267,166] 31,018) 9,276] 14,702} 23,190 98 106]| 456, 109 
1941..| 1,664 10, 254 7,703} 152,330) 288,874} 32,481} 10,499} 15,434} 28,096 80 141}) 547,556 
1942. .| 1,521/10,386) 8,170) 195,672) 285,240) 32,209} 8,541) 14,543) 24,905 86 91) 581,364 
1943. .} 1,033] 8,857] 7,619} 181,425} 204,227} 21,986] 7,810) 11,598) 20,510 145 105|| 465,315 
1944. .| 1,287) 8,760) 9,533} 146,593} 199,938} 22,602} 7,788) 11,950] 21,866 336 74) 430, 727 
1945...) 1,394) 9,786) 9,818) 158,580) 209,713} 22,820} 8,996} 11,576} 22,887 312 36]) 455, 918 


1946. .| 2,715)12,915)13,925| 176,996] 354,154} 36,014] 18,985] 16,289) 32,203 234 242!) 659, 672 
1947. .| 2,806/12,019)14,097) 188,835) 407,334) 47,170) 15,263] 18,696] 45,585 328 325) 752,458 


Analyses of Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences.—It should be 
remembered that, while the Criminal Code undergoes little change over a period 
of time, the figures for summary convictions are greatly influenced by the customs 
of the people and show a tendency to fluctuate as municipal regulations are strictly 
enforced or allowed to lapse. 


Table 12 shows an appreciable decrease in certain non-indictable offences, 
for example: gambling decreased by 36-8 p.c., frequenting bawdy houses by 36-9 
p.c., vagrancy, including loose, idle and disorderly conduct, by 27-6 p.c. 
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In spite of these and other reductions, the total number of non-indictable 
offences in 1947 increased by 14-0 p.c. over those of 1946. Offences. which showed 
a marked increase were:—offences against game and fishery Acts; breaches of 
traffic regulations; infractions of revenue laws; possessing a radio without a licence; 
and infractions of various municipal by-laws. 


12.—Convictions for Non-Indictable Offences, by Types, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1943-47 


Increase 
or 
Offence 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Tees ee 
1946-47 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

BER Grebe neo twos cee SS 3,148 3, 248 3, 887 4,640 4,543 —97 

Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 2,219 2,485 2,297 3,597 4,423 +826 

Gambling Acts, offences against........ 19,996 16, 283 16, 626 8, 254 Brot —3,039 
Liquor, prohibition and temperance 

mcts, offences against................. 15,099 WAR PRL OR 33,362 28, 486 —4, 876 

Master and Servant Act, offences against 186 175 126 484 680 +196 

Breaches of traffic regulations........... 274,573 | 270,021 | 286,825 | 453,630 | 537,519 | +83, 889 

Breaches of by-laws. ...............006. 37,601 27,114 26, 209 29, 206 34,354 +5, 148 

Non-support of family and neglecting 

LAUGH ale. SM sci Mile Roba Deo baa ee ee 2,099 2,442 3,148 3,359 2,928 —431 

Contributing to delinquency of children. . 902 1,006 1,095 1,085 L218, +127 

Revenue laws, offences against.......... 1,749 1,058 1,656 2,179 2,480 +251 

CENT ORS Ree Be free aes 9, 289 9,200 7,679 te 22 11, 694 —3,518 

BECTNOSS arn 5. oT as, seers so whe Sig's oS 42,292 41,521 46,745 64,076 70, 868 +6, 792 

Frequenting bawdy houses.............. 852 634 802 591 373 —218 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct, and 

Baacirbing tae PCAce.<. 2. ne. <ca.cens- 5,536 7,082 9,161 9,136 8, 648 —488 

Radios without licences................. 34, 434 7,194 7,584 10, 867 12,477 +1,610 

Warious other/offences.............5..1.. 15,340 24,171 19,891 19,994 26, 608 +6, 614 

DOCAIS Peps Be eI ase tates 465,315 | 430,727 | 455,918 | 659,672 | 752,458 | +92,786 


Convictions for Drunkenness.—Convictions for drunkenness and for offences 
azainst the Liquor Control Act in 1947 are both out of line with the figures for these 
offences in previous years. The former showed an increase of 6,792 convictions and 
the latter a decrease of 4,876. This may be due to a change in the method of 
compilation instituted in 1947. Heretofore, the compilation of the non-indictable 
offences was done at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; now the compilation is 
done by local court officials and consists of the total number of convictions for 
each offence tabulated by the disposition of the case. This procedure gives a truer 
picture than has been attained before. Offences recorded against the Liquor Control 
Act include such infractions as the unlawful possession or the unlawful sale of liquor 
but exclude cases of drunkenness, a distinction that can be made more accurately 
by the local court officials. : 


To bear out this assumption it is noted that in New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories the figures for drunkenness were 
lower than in the previous year while in the same provinces the number of offences 
against the Liquor Control Act were higher. 


Conversely in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and Yukon, 
‘the figures for drunkenness increased, while convictions for offences against the 
Liquor Control Act decreased. Only in Prince Edward Island were both figures 
ower and only in Alberta were both higher. 
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a 
13.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for 1900-10 are given at p. 1021 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1911-30 at p. 914 of the 1! 
edition, for 1931-36, at p. 1114 of the 1946 edition and for 1937 at p. 283 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Deen —————————————— 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T.| Cana 


2 ee) | Se i eat pan |S a aes 


LOSS ene 595 | 2,628 | 2,730 | 7,220 | 17,585 | 1,286 848 922 | 3,053 17 10 || 36, 
OBOE Bale 546 | 2,463 | 2,179 | 6,427 | 18,120 985 895 | 1,130 | 3,226 23 13 || 36,! 
1940 veers: 467 | 3,607 | 2,515 | 6,986 | 17,823 | 1,527 580 | 1,271 | 3,004 21 25 | 37,1 
Oa ose 539 | 3,654 | 3,332 | 8,292 | 17,831 | 1,472 591 | 1,353 | 2,871 23 44 || 40,| 
194 es 606 | 4,387 | 4,217 | 10,400 | 17,622 | 1,580 570 | 1,393 | 3,964 43 19 |} 44, 
1943...., 332 | 2,380 | 3,489 | 10,363 | 17,482 | 1,885 778 | 1,462 | 4,055 51 15 |} 42, 
Ue eee 395 | 2,068 | 4,292 | 8,843 | 17,258 | 1,451 864 | 1,539 | 4,744 54 13 |} 41,, 
tio br 612 | 3,064 | 4,158 | 10,336 | 19,573 | 2,040 | 1,010 | 1,515 | 4,342 85 10 || 46, 
O46 ser oe 1,478 | 4,754 | 7,754 | 7,167 | 29,698 | 2,685 | 1,847 | 2,596 | 5,974 85 38 || 64,) 


19471....| 1,187 | 4,907 | 6,584 | 11,006 | 31,218 | 2,510 | 1,802 ce aa DE 184 37 || 70, 


SS eee 


1 Figures below the ruled line are not comparable with those above and were compiled by local co 
officials—see text at p. 303. 


Alcoholic liquors were generally sold under specified conditions by licens 
hotels or licensed shops until the First World War. During that War prohibiti 
was established generally but, in more recent years, the Provincial Governmer 
have taken over the sale of liquors through liquor commissions. Prince Edwa 
Island was the last of the provinces to give up prohibition on July 6, 1948. 


14.—Convictions for Offences Against the Liquor Acts, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Norr.—Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1022 of the 1933 Year Book, for 1921-30 at p. 915 of the 1 
edition, for 1931-36, at p. 1114 of the 1946 edition and for 1937 at p. 283 of the 1948-49 edition. 


ee ae ee a ee ——————————e ee 
aT 


Year | P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.1 Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.| Can: 


195 Seecen 333 794 487 | 1,837 | 5,873 886 606 810 793 16 7} 12, 
193 Oras 230 | 1,181 619 | 2,423 | 5,144 | 1,052 593 913 | 1,307 24 27 || 18, 
1940.:... 215 | 1,149 379 | 2,102 | 5,372 997 927 831 90 37 34 || 12, 
194 tree. 250 | 1,273 431 | 3,206 | 6,346 624 894 | 1,298 994 25 28 || 15, 
194 iinet 188 | 1,323 477 | 3,037 | 6,901 | 1,130 982 | 1,294 | 1,508 24 34 || 16, 
1943 cee 118 | 1,369 473 | 2,070 | 6,751 | 1,086 | 1,099 | 1,106 944 47 36 |} 15, 
1944..... 56 | 2,240 814 | 1,287 | 8,332 | 1,057 | 1,010 | 1,108 | 1,047 119 23° 1%, 
194 ree 155 | 2,324 911 | 2,626 | 10,655 | 1,429 | 1,416 | 1,454 | 1,215 39 13 || 22, 
1946..... 374 | 3,486 | 1,411 | 2,274 | 15,779 | 2,059 | 2,697 | 2,514 | 2,615 57 146 || 33 
OE Le og of 354 | 2,503 | 1,742 | 1,494 | 12,889 | 2,229 | 2,712 | 2,623 | 1,741 46 153 || 28, 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—At the beginning of the present century, wk 
the motor-car was scarcely known and to-day’s speeds even for freight movem«¢ 
were unheard of, convictions for breaches of traffic regulations numbered only ] 
for all Canada. A strong influence in reducing convictions under breaches 
traffic regulations in 1943, 1944 and 1945 was the removal, owing to wartime resti 
tions, of a large number of private and passenger vehicles from the highwa 
The lifting of these restrictions resulted in a record number of convictions in I! 
and again in 1947. Such convictions accounted for 71-4 p.c. of all non-indicta 
offences in the latter year. 
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15.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nore.—In 1938 and later years dangerous and reckless driving was classified as an indictable offence, 
as was leaving the scene of an accident from 1939 onwards. Figures for 1900-20 are given at p. 1023 of the 
1933 Year Book, for 1921-30 at p. 915 of the 1942 edition, for 1931-36 at p. 1115 of the 1946 edition and for 
1937 at p. 284 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Years.) NGS.) NN. Be | us, Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Pande Canada 
* N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

TOSS ae as 200 | 1,572 885 | 52,395 | 185,709 | 26,682 2,939 4,068 | 11,550 1 | 285,951 
1980. Seid. 191 | 1,725 725 51,858 | 193.815 | 24,732 3,055 | 5,397 | 11,403 3 || 292,904 
1940......; 240 | 2,388 | 2,064 | 47,927 | 210,834 | 23,795 3,815 6,709 | 13,906 = 311, 678 
(YD ieee 530 | 2,444 | 2,314 73,367 | 231,823 | 26,092 5, 625 8,253 | 18,784 2 || 369, 234 
1942...... 331 | 2,594 | 1,765 | 110,579 | 232,646 | 25,522 4,034 7,779 | 14,705 2 || 399, 957 
1943). as. 209. |.2,772 | 1,722 82, 884 | 152,557 | 16,074 2,961 4,745 | 10,628 21 || 274,573 
1944...... 326 | 1,591 | 1,888 | 85,134 | 146,849 | 16,268 | 2,864 | 4,754 | 10,387 10 || 270,021 
1945...... 157 | 1,359 | 2,211 | 100,708 | 149,903 | 14,886 2,838 | 3,774 | 10,985 4 || 286, 825 
M046 ates 327 | 1,707 | 2,014 | 123,915 | 271,379 | 26,266 | 5,253 5,574 | 17,193 2 || 453, 630 
1947 O98. : 556 | 2,370 | 2,667 | 138,321 | 315,412 | 36,526 6,141 7,476 | 28,043 7 || 587,519 


For the year 1947, Ontario, which had 48-5 p.c. of the registrations of motor- 
vehicles in Canada, had 58-7 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic 
regulations; Quebec in the same year had 16-2 p.c. of the motor-vehicles and 25-7 p.c. 
of the convictions. In interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be 
pointed out that traffic regulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada 
and no account is taken of the differences in the degrees of urbanization in the 
provinces. Thus, the above two provinces have large urban centres, while in 
provinces with lower degrees of urbanization such as the Maritimes, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, convictions were low in proportion to the number of motor-vehicles 
registered. 


~ Convictions of Females.—In 1947, five of the provinces showed decreases 
from the previous year in the number of convictions of females for non-indictable 
offences. Convictions of females in Ontario increased by 3-9 p.c., Manitoba 
by 1-6 p.c., Alberta by 16-3 p.c., British Columbia by 17 p.c., and Yukon and 
Northwest Territories by 58-1 p.c. though the numbers are small. 


Breaches of street-traffic regulations, the most numerous single offence of 
women, accounted for 18,698 in 1947 as against 18,017 in 1946. Drunkenness 
came next with 4,603 an increase of 347 over 1946. Infractions of liquor Acts 
numbered 1,524 as against 2,038 in the previous year, a considerable reduction. 
Convictions recorded as vagrancy were also less by 15-1 p.c. 


Of a total of 34,508 convictions in 1947, no less than 3,479 or 10-1 p.c. were 
for minor infractions of municipal by-laws. 
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a a a 


16.—Convictions of Females for Non-Indictable Offences, by Provinces, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1942-47 


ee 


Percentages of 
Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 || 1942 | 1943 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 


ee ee er eee 


Prince Edward Island. . 75 75 69 82) 124 431 4-9] 7-3 | 5-7] 5-9] 4:6] 1-5 
Nova Scotia...........- 554 466, 562] 645] 635} 383) 5:3) 5:3 6-8 | 6-6] 4:9] 3-2 
New Brunswick........ 390| 321 430| 424| 515} 480) 3-9] 4-2 Ae'7 ft 4684) Soar) 34 
Quebec®: epics - seri. 8,893] 9,139] 5,299] 7,066] 6,974] 6,738] 4-5 5:0 | 87 |) 4:57] 1) 3-2} 3-6 
OMB INO, galanca curan aBaee 13.521] 9,455|10, 343/10, 780|19, 804|20,581) 4-7 4-61| 4025 fh ek (O° 1p Sk 
Manitobalaresrnrc s+. 1,459} 1,234] 1,293] 1,211) 1,688] 1,715 4-5 }-6-6 | 6-1 |} 63) 4h ja 
Saskatchewan.........- 360| 425| 402| 427| 616] 526) 4:2) 5-4] 5 4| 4-7] 4:4] 3-5 
Albertase emo seme. 6781 711 634] 754} 909] 1,057) 4-7 | 6-1] 95-6 6-5 | 5:6 | 5-7 
British Columbia....... 1,453] 1,227] 1,391] 1,907] 2,509) 2,936) 5-8 6-0 | 6:8] 8-3 | 7-8] 6-4 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 9 25 19 27 31 49 5-1| 10-0| 4:9] 7-8] 6-5] 7:5 

Canada.....-....0.: 27 ,322| 23,078) 20, 442/23, 323/33, 805 34,508 4-7 | 5-0] 5-0] 5-1) 5-1 4-6 


ek eeteap ete el peal 2G ate Me See ee oe 


Section 2.~-Appeals 


In the calendar year 1947, 12-1 p.c. of the appeals in indictable cases resulted 
in the convictions being quashed. Appeals were dismissed in 68 p.c. of the cases, and 
new trials were directed in 5-9 p.c. of the cases while 14 p.c. of the sentences were 
varied. In non-indictable cases 50-2 p.c. of the appeals were dismissed, 34 p.c. of 
the convictions were quashed and 15-3 p.c. of the sentences were varied. 


17._Appeals in Indictable and Non-Indictable Cases, by Provinces, 1947 


Methods of Disposal 


Appeals 


Province or Court Disposed of Con- New 
by Courts victions | Dismissed Trial eee 
Quashed Directed 
INDICTABLE CASES 
No. No. No. No. No 
Prince Led ward olan Gaeeriets scot, selrr 5 — 2 — 3 
INiovatSeotiae ee net seen Gln idlaiers olerate 7 -- 6 — i 
New Brunswick merce cerininc (ee oie 12, 1 8 1 2 
Quebec. “Bias + wen sete seems ee onl 50 12 30 4 4 
OntATIO nee EE Cc din aio ae hian 298 32 200 17 49 
Manito bane ret tee oir ei cee: ive eisiotons 17 — 14 — 5 
Saskatchewallsmmcrmterrcmtitiear aes ates er 15 —- 10 1 4 
‘Alberta see ne eee ene 79 15 47 5 12 
British Columbia saaqne seer ees shales 170 18 128 0) 15 
Supreme Court of Canada............+-+: 8) 2 5 2 _ 
Motais:.. eee ee reeks 662 80 450 39 93 
NON-INDICTABLE CASES 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince HG Ward islands... ects rereer 38 0) 15 — 14 
Nia van Seotia: § 53.4 SAS. EE sete 29 6 20 — 3 
New Bruns witk>> ott ote te ae eee 10 3 i — = 
Quebde! ig lacves Add eet Weta oe see 52 11 38 — 3 
Ontario... oceb coe cbse sqae yet speliaar te 270 103 130 2 35 
Manito backs site te poten Oe aoa ere sere 12 2 9 1 
SagkatGhewall<c aacre viet esc ake ous eats) onan 27 10 11 — 6 
Alborta..5- em SS ee. Se eee sees 57 18 31 — 8 
British Columbia... cossceested reer 75 32 25 1 17 
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PART II.—YOUNG OFFENDERS 


Indictable Offences.—It is a disquieting fact that in 1947 more than one-third 
(38-8 p.c.) of all indictable crimes were committed by young people between the ages 
of 16 and 24 years. As this age group includes the most daring offenders and at the 
same time those most likely to profit by education and training, it seems worthwhile 
to give consideration to it as distinct from the confirmed or older offenders groups. 
Where proper segregation in reformatories and penitentiaries is possible young 
offenders will be found more often in the open reformatories or institutions conducted 
on the Borstal system. 


Offenders in this age group, although comprising only 15-6 p.c. of total popula- 
tion over 16 years of age, were responsible in 1947 for 70-6 p.c. of the crimes of 
burglary and robbery, 47-2 p.c. of all cases of damage to property without violence 
and 49-0 p.c. of the malicious damage to property including arson. 


1.—Convictions for Indictable Offences of Young Offenders, by Classes, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1945-47 


Numbers of Convictions 


Offence 


21-24 Years 
16-18 Years 19-20 Years Taclustve Totals 


Offences against the person........... 1945 299 18 346 20 791 49 1,436 87 


Offences against property with 
WIOIENCOR Me aes. ach nis bln rcs es 1945 1,924 20 736 


Offences against property without 
WAOIONCON AIA. fee, WS he Ale u osbade se 1945 |- 3,466 | 248") 1,710 |" 187 | 2,384 | 233 | 7,510 668 


Malicious offences against property... .1945 245 5 92 3 154 7 491 15 
1946 263 5 122 — 241 8 626 13 
1947 183 5 110 # 202 5 495 13 
Forgery and offences against currency..1945 142 13 73 18 200 36 415 67 
1946 197 22 186 24 220 39 603 85 


1947 193 50 179 37 356 69 728 156 


Other URentos:.... ss ois. dives eve eel 1945 466 | 112 468 62 O86) | 1794) 915920 353 
1946 398 | 126 464 48 | 1,230 | 189 | 2,092 363 
1947 292 51 353 21} 1,057) 115 | 1,702 187 


Types of Crime.—In 1947, the most common crime against the person, 
committed by young men, was common and aggravated assault including assault 
on and obstructing the police. However, it should be noted that in 1947 there was a 
decrease in all classes of offences since 1946, except for forgery and offences against 
currency which increased by 20-7 p.c. for males and by 83-5 p.c. for females. 
In the case of males these offences increased in the age group 21-24 years only but 
for females in the lowest age group 16-18 years it increased by over 127 p.c., 19-20 
years by 54 p.c. and 21-24 years by 77 p.c. 


— ne 
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More convictions were recorded for theft than for any other offence and 23-8 
p.c. of the 6,093 thefts were of motor-vehicles. Such offences as the latter often 
lead to more serious crimes such as robbery and burglary, which were the next most 
frequent. Theft, too, is the most common cause for bringing young women before 
the courts on indictment, though with them theft of cars is almost negligible. 


Offences common to males tend towards those requiring physical strength and 
daring but women are given to offences that require mental agility and cunning, 
such as fraud, embezzlement and false pretences, forgery and uttering forged 
documents. 


2.—Convictions for Indictable Offences of Young Offenders, by Classes, 
Year Ended Sept. 30, 1947 


Class and Offence Numbers of Convictions 


Male Female 
Class I.—Offences Against the Person— 
WAU ORTON ee oie ca ae odes sre Se Rania oretao ewe aaatns spascne rpmeae lege hse manne _— 
Assault, common and aggravated........-..se creer eee e ener eee een eee c ees 1,454 60 
Offences against females!..............++++- P25 Ae Me BME Ns Sows crave ieee oie 233 7 
Manslaughter and murder. ...........-eece cess cree reeset erecneeeeeer sees 22 1 
Attempted murder; shooting and WOUNGHIGE 5.558. Fut Bais etek Wee as ee = 22 4 
Nonssuppors; desertion)... 250 56 ce -cear ome aciees ree eens samen em neene el Geta ovies 45 5 
Other offences against the person...........-. sees sree ener teres sees ene ness 106 13 
Totals; Class Toit o1akt cc. 5 een sepiaiss neha hd ete “et 1,887 90 
Class I1.—Offences Against Property with Violence— 
Burglary and TODDS ys! car ene scee oie sons rm tintm otaiarertuns wie’ tee bral eaninsninces innate eves 3,716 30 
Totals, Class: U1... .ncskn se teen e ou genres ce tetnen nen ra 3,716 30 
Class II.— Offences Against Property Without Viclence— 
Fraud, embezzlement and false pretences.........-.+ sees reece ere e serene! 817 149 
Receiving stolen goods. 2)... 2. .dsees davon «co rane one wane Ne oe mieten? Ee 580 22 
ih his 4 oP ta ie, oka: ee ee ae oe te SER PURER orp rece receree 6, 093 419 
Totals, ClasssMML.;..cc00 06-002 ahiiee SP rele sie vier eee aim 7,490 590 
eee IV.—Malicious Offences Against Property— 
WOGIE> LGR hittin os « DAS ow eee cea es Seem VERE sy mgs ae ce — 
Malicious damage to property... ...- 25 enema ence ste te teenies cers nesseeaes 479 13 
Totals, Class DV wi: gh. «02h Geos Base ss BREE eae te 495 13 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Against the Currency— 
Offences against CUTTENCY 4.2.2.2... ee Ree eee eb ee ce ae seiie so sine gr neine tries 1 — 
Forgery and uttering forged documents.......-+...+ssessee sree erent terete: 727 156 
Motals, Class Vcc... sony dpe: woe oe FER ame bs Sole mene gm elaine 328 156 
Class VI.—Other Offences— 
Carrying unlawful weapons...........++++- A OO) Pe Mer 3. toc. oe 3 
Dangerous or reckless driving........--.-- 0s eeseeee eet ee ete este terete tees 5 
Driving ear wailedrunk .. jc Sicyi ee ees os vee cieisina meni eee te Bre aan RIS 4 
Offences against public morals. .........-...,.0es ees es scene seer enters scene 28 
Opium an:l Narcotic Drug Act, Offences against’. ...geee a-ieea-b « laetet > atten 12 
Gambling and lotteries: . joe<.¢ 25 vce Cap ecb aa hietiae g lla niawa tins ae 6 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates............2see cree rere renee neers ces 85 
Riots and. unlawful assembly. ..... 66 eee cece cee ee ee oe ta me ee et ots ase were 3 
Varo are, A ER PIR, SANG Sate as Se eles cuew smn Ome once n 41 
Motales. Class Visa oats eee oe nec sce s tame tes smote, sae eens 1,702 187 
GPR TE OERIS ec cck ee ose sa pee Yes viele on greta’ mmmrnas 16,018 1,066 


1 Offences against females include the following crimes: abortion, assault against females, assault against 


wife, indecent assault, carnal knowledge, incest, procuration, rape, attempted rape, seduction and wife de- 
sertion. 
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In Table 3 the rates per 100,000 population show the proportions of the offences 
committed by young offenders in three age groups. 


3.—Convictions of Young Offenders for Indictable Offences, by Age Groups, 
Years Ended Sept. 30, 1945-47 


Notg.—Population figures used are official estimates in each age group. 


Ages of Offenders 
16-18 years 19-20 years 21-24 years inclusive 

Vole Per- Per- Per- 
Number | Rate per | centage || Number | Rate per | centage || Number | Rate per centage 
of 100,000 | Change of 100,000 Change of 100.000 | Change 

on- Popu- from Con- Popu- from Con- Popu- from 

victions lation | Preceding] victions lation | Preceding|] victions lation | Preceding 

Year ear ear 
IY. Se 6,958 1,064 —7-1 3, oz 842 —5:3 6,025 686 +2-4 
L946. |. 6, 674 1,033 —4-1 4,305 983 +15-4 7,208 823 +19-6 
1047... 5,709 889 —14-5 3,789 867 —12-0 7,586 861 +5-2 


PART III.—JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Section 1.—Causes and Court Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Information on the causes and court treatment of juvenile delinquency is 
given at pp. 247-248 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Juvenile Delinquency Statistics 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as ‘any boy or girl apparently 
or actually under the age of 16 years”. Provision is made, however, by which 
the Governor in Council may proclaim that in a Province the definition of a child 
be a “person under the age of 18 years”. This has been done in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. For uniformity the figures relating to juveniles 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics refer to the younger ages of under 
16 years only. 


The “Annual Report of Criminal and Other Offences” published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics deals primarily with delinquency cases disposed of 
by the courts. The information it gives serves to further the program of the treat- 
ment of young offenders. The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most 
comprehensive figures collected on a country-wide basis makes it important that 
the possibilities and limitations of these statistics be understood. 


In the first place, it is impossible for any report to give a complete picture of 
juvenile delinquency, as many instances of minor offences are not detected, while 
others are settled by the police, social agencies, or school authorities without the 
necessity of apprehending the child. This is particularly true in rural districts 
where the courts are not readily accessible. 

Secondly, the number of cases brought before the courts is influenced by such 
- factors as the personnel and facilities of the court, and community interest in, and 
understanding of, the function of a juvenile court. Furthermore, it must be 
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remembered that as time goes on more courts are established and the additional 
returns may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency or may under-estimate 
a decrease. 


Thirdly, although the figures refer to offenders rather than offences, they do 
not represent the number of delinquent juveniles because some children may be 
brought to court more than once within a year, and in the tables of the Report such 
children are recorded as separate individuals each time they appear on a new 
complaint. | 


Lastly, the number of delinquency cases reported by the courts is affected, 
to a considerable extent, by variations in-the policies of the courts in the disposition 
of cases. Some courts handle certain cases unofficially, that is, in these cases 
legal papers are not prepared and the case is adjusted by the judge or other officer 
of the court without a formal court hearing. Although some of the courts report 
the cases as adjourned sine die, others consider the interview as an ‘occurrence’, 
meaning that the case is not recorded as a charge. 


Reports of juvenile offences were received in 1947 from 136 judicial districts: 
out of a total of 150 districts.* Fourteen districts reported no offences. The 
reporting area for 1947, as for earlier years, is particularly representative of cities 
and towns, and includes 105 urban centres in Canada with populations of 4,000 
or over. 


Subsection 1.—Total Juvenile Offences 


The terms ‘indictable’ and ‘non-indictable’ are applied only to offences of 
adults. Similar offences committed by juveniles are termed ‘major’ offences and 
‘minor’ offences, respectively. 


Delinquents Brought Before the Courts.—The statistics for 1947 show 
that the decline in the number of court cases of Juvenile delinquency, first noted in 
1943, is continuing. Children brought before Canadian courts during 1947 numbered 
8,265 as compared with 8,707 in 1946, a decrease of 5:1 p.c. The number of delin- 
quents charged with major offences decreased from 5,409 in the previous year to 
9,152 in 1947, or 4-8 p.c. The number of juveniles charged with minor offences 
that were disposed of by the courts was 3,113 during 1947 as against 3,298 in the 
preceding year, a falling-off of 5-6 p.c. 


Table 1 shows the number of cases brought before the courts, by provinces, 
from 1943 to 1947. In 1947 4 decrease was apparent in each of the provinces, 
except Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, as compared 
with the previous year. Yukon and the Northwest Territories reported cases for 
the first time since 1940. 


*In Quebec, the Judicial Districts of Rouyn-Noranda and Témiscamingue have been added. The 
18 counties in Nova Scotia are combined in 7 judicial districts, 
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1.—Juvenile Offenders Brought Before the Courts, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1943-47 


Province or Territory 


Prmeo Badward Island... cies o4<0ce3%e 2 


INO VSL SCOULST. Soe Tee ete 


Albertans nee ce nomic. oot 


1943 


1944 


1945 


9,756 


Percentage 
1947 Change, 
1946-47 
No. 

30 —52-4 
513 +4-5 
342 —11-2 
1,908 —12-6 
3, 262 —11-5 
490 +42-4 
222 +9-4 
300 —34-1 
1,181 +31-4 
4 +100-0 

13 +100-0 

8,265 —5-1 


The peak in delinquency among girls was reached in 1943, a year later than 


for boys, followed by a decline in numbers for both sexes. 


The ratio between boys 


and girls charged in court shows a gradual up-grading for the girls until 1946. The 
actual number of girls appearing in court in 1947 was the lowest since 1938. 


2.—Ratio of Boys and Girls Brought Before the Courts, Years Ended Sept. 30, 


1938-47 
: Total 
Year Boys Girls Cre 
No. p.c No. p.c No. 

1938 See eee tet. See re ee 8,086 90-6 843 9-4 8,929 
OS OMe practi eration rcesors aa eonra te 8,514 89-6 983 10-4 9,497 
TAS ised a oe oe Sr ena ei ar Sie BRN 8, 857 88-8 1,119 11-2 9,976 
19ST SAREE RCL) SCO us Seer oe es 10, 812 89-1 1,325 10-9 12,137 
OA eee ci. en SORE ta RE Ra 12,388 89-8 1,414 10-2 13, 802 
LOAD eae cere cee ad Aa pone 10,795 88-3 1,430 11-7 12,225 
ANG ESS, = i ae Ee a ead 10, 274 88-9 1,280 11-1 11,554 
LYS ae ccodte Loe OA PRR Sit Re AS teas 8,599 88-1 1157 11-9 9,756 
LOAGSSeaa ee Te. eae? Fe SEL 7,617 87:5 1,090 12-5 8,707 
HSE cent” SCORES Ry A 2 Re Seep ee ae 7,363 89-1 902 10-9 8, 265 


3.—Percentage Changes in the Numbers of Boys and Girls Brought Before the 
Courts from the Preceding Year and from the Year 1937, 1938-47 


Year 


Percentage Changes 
from Preceding Year 


shan bla ee hae tos 
TADSHADHSD 
WOOO Orr ~T HH CO OD 00 


Percentage Changes 


Boys’ 
Cases 


—9-0 
—4-2 
—0°-3 
+21-7 
+39-4 
+21-5 
+15-6 
—3-2 
—14:3 
ia 


from 1937 


Girls’ 
Cases 
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Trends in Juvenile Delinquency.—The first three years of the Second World 
War were marked by serious and rapid increases in juvenile delinquency. This 
was to some extent the outcome of the ‘broken home’ situation brought about 
by the enlistment of the male parent, the resultant removal of the father’s restraining 
influence and the increase in the responsibilities placed upon the mother during his 
absence. The figures for 1942 reached an all-time high with 11,758 major and 
minor convictions. Since then there has been a gradual decline to 7,545 in 1947, 
the lowest figure since 1938. Though the continued decline is encouraging, efforts 
should not be slackened to attain even better results. 


Many factors are contributing to the apparent reduction in cases of delinquency. 
Communities are realizing that the solution to this problem is to be found in an 
extension of opportunities that will provide wholesome occupation for after-school 
hours, early detection and treatment of delinquents, better psychiatric service for 
schools and mental hygiene clinics, trained personnel for probation and juvenile 
court work, better parenthood through home and school associations and adult 
education programs and improved housing. There is no longer the opportunity 
for highly paid employment which lured young people from school during the War. 
A more sympathetic interest in the activities of youth on the part of the police is 
evident in the assignment of special constables to juvenile cases and the ‘“‘police 
and youth” program inaugurated by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
adopted in many centres by municipal and provincial police (see p. 330). 


On the federal level the development of a national physical fitness program 
in 1943, followed, in 1945, by the payment of family allowances for children under 
16 years of age, the provision of special services in local offices of the National 
Employment Services for the placement of the ‘first jobbers’, and the continuance 
of a high rate of employment all assist in maintaining the downward trend. 


In recent years changes have been made in provincial legislation for the better 
protection of children. For example, in 1943 British Columbia passed an Act to 
provide for the Protection of Children. In 1944 New Brunswick passed the Juvenile 
Court Act and Saskatchewan the Act to amend the Child Welfare Act whereby 
children, who were wards, came under the authority of the Department of Social 
Welfare rather than the Department of Labour and Public Welfare. In 1945 the 
Prince Edward Island Minimum Age for Industrial Employment was set at 15 years. 
In March, 1946, Alberta amended the Mothers Allowance Act raising the permissible 
age of a child attending school to 18 years if school-work is satisfactory. In the same 
year in Quebec, a Department of Social Welfare and Youth was created to take an 
active interest in the prevention of delinquency and the improvement of reform 
institutions; and in Ontario, a Department of Reform Institutions was established. 
In 1947 an Act was passed making provision for the establishment of a Nova Scotia 
School for Boys to serve as a reformatory for the older group of juvenile offenders. 


Subsection 2.—Major Offences 


Table 4 shows the convictions of juveniles for major offences for the years 
1938-47. 


In the ten-year period 1938-47, the number of convictions for major offences 
per 100,000 of the population of the age group 7 to 16 years went as high as 357 
in the peak year of 1942, while in 1947 it was 243, 
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4.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1933-37 are given at p. 254 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Year | P.B.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. ea Canada 


= Bat | Eb eS ee a a aca | acm (aac | (a 


1938 21 283 224 | 1,357} 2,162 222 225 298 263 — 5,055 
TUDO oie = 45 228 244 | 1,245] 2,164 293 201 321 277 — 5,018 
1940..... 41 195 251.) 1,461] 2,229 286 208 364 262 1 5,298 
Ye Oe 58 244 344 | 1,637 | 2,588 315 263 378 377 == 6, 204 
1942..... 60 220 279 | 1,617 | 3,071 503 397 472 301 = 6, 920 
MOD. 7.%. 53 373 337 | 1,455 | 2,804 363 359 349 401 = 6, 494 
1944..... 82 362 363 | 1,212 | 2,901 345 356 431 477 = 6, 529 
LO4O).-.1..5- 55 390 221 | 1,239 | 2,394 277 282 384 516 = 5, 758 
1946..... 54 293 257 | 1,122 | 1,993 238 182 327 483 — 4,949 


POST steve. 29 316 248 951 | 1,861 357 197 225 482 17 | 4, 683 


Offences against property made up the bulk of major delinquencies (92-9 p.c.) 
and more than one-half of those were offences against property without violence 
(56-3 p.c.). This group includes all thefts without violence. Offences against 
property with violence (burglary, breaking and entering) which were on the increase 
until- 1944 followed the general downward trend in 1945 and 1946 but increased 
slightly in 1947. They comprised more than one-quarter of the total convictions for 
major offences (29-7 p.c.). 

Figures for offences against persons were not more than 4-2 p.c. of the total 
number of convictions for major offences in the period 1938-46 but were 4-0 p.c. 
in 1947. 
5.—Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Classes of Offence, Years Ended 

Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nots.—This table is not comparable with those published in previous Year Books as rates are based 
on the population 7-16 years of age and former rates were compiled on total population. 


ee —————————————————————————————————————————— EEE LT 


Offences Offences Maliaous Forgery 
td ES gainst a gainst Odienees Bene Other Total 
gainst the roperty roperty : ences aes 
Person with without Bi neck Against Offences || Convictions 
Year Violence Violence iisace be Currency 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. |100,000| No. |100,000} No. }100, 000} No. |100,000} No. |100,000} No. |100, 000 No. |100, 000 
Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. Pop. 
MOBS 85 184 9}1, 122 56/3, 062 153). 612 31 9 1} 66 315, 055 253 
MOBO Be. 190 9|1, 207 61/2, 926 147| 589 29); 18 1) 93 5/5, 018 252 
AOA a. 208 11}1, 261 64/3, 058 155| 662 34 8] -- 101 55, 298 269 
POSTE cs 263 13]1, 407 72/3, 467 178) 947 49} 14 1} 106 5I16, 204 318 
DQ AD Barat 206 11|1, 536 7914, 039 208}1,015 Ar Abt a] alta} 6/6, 920 357 
iY a ae 258 13}1, 550 81/3, 658 190} 892 46] 21 Alle 61/6, 494 337 
1944....... 215 11/1, 739 91/3, 393 1781, 022 54) 22 1| 188 716, 529 342 
1945/00... 218 12/1, 513 80|2, 964 157| 933 49} 29 2ieelO1 55, 758 305 
194622)... 173 9}1, 353 71/2, 594 137} 668 Solmeyee Di al3s 7114, 949 260 
MOL are tee 188 10}1,389 72|2, 449 APS a a Pai 3) 1} 119 6/4, 683 243 


de i ee lel eee ee i eee eee a ee eee ee 


Types of Major Offences Related to Age and Sex of Offenders.—The 
outstanding point of interest in juvenile delinquency is the fact that the total number 
of major offences in 1947 for all delinquents was lower than any figure reported since 
1924. The reductions which accounted for this improved figure in 1947, are to be 
found in fewer cases than in 1946 of aggravated assault and wounding, endangering 
life on railway, theft and receiving stolen goods, wilful damage to property and 
immorality. Immorality was the third highest misdemeanor of the girls. 
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Of those appearing in court, 10-9 p.c. were girls in 1947 and 4-6 p.c. of convic- 
tions for major offences were against girls. 


6.— Convictions of Juveniles for Major Offences, by Types and Sex, Years Ended 
Sept. 30, 1943-47 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Offence —_——— | — | —_ 
Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys } Girls 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 

Manslaughter and murder............ 1] — 3; — — —- 1; — 1; — 
Rape, carnal knowledge and incest... . 1] — 5} — 13 1 8} — 9 3 

Indecent-assaultite eee eee ae eae 46) — 38) — 30) — 33; — 41; — 

Aggravated assault and wounding .... 24 4 53 3 25 2 29 2 14, — 
Common assaultere cee ee ee 95 3} 71 9 103 12 60 8 8] 12 

Endangering life on railway .......... 63} — 26} — 30) — 24, — 144 — 
Other offences against the person..... 1] — 3 4 1 1 8s; — 12 1 
Burglary, breaking and entering...... 1,509 23) 1,675 27| 1,467 27) 1,310 20) 1,319 35 

ROB DER Yat re eee 18) — 37, — 15 4 20 3 35} — 
Theft and receiving stolen goods...... 3,462 178) 3,218 162} 2,810 134| 2,445 129) 2,315 113 

Embezzlement, false pretences and 

ECOUS it ee ie Se eee eT Se oe il 1 11 2 15 5 18 2 16 5 

Arsonans. Sete eee 23] — 35 2 19} — 16 2 31; — 
Wilful damage to property........... 839 30} 969 16 895 19 631 19] 477 7 
Forgery and offences against currency. 20 1 18 4 23 6 20 3 17 6 
IhaobaeYayrliliaycacaccae suet hooone¢ononbe nr 16 47 21 48 23 26 22 40 19 25 
Various other offences................ 40 12 62 7 47 5 59 if) 67 8 
OtaIS hat picit his eg ea 6,175) 319] 6,245} 284] 5,516} 242] 4,704) 245] 4,468| 215 


As children become older, the percentage of major offences tends to increase. 
In 1946 more than one-half the major offences were committed by boys and girls 
of 14 and 15 years of age, the former 45-8 p.c. and the latter 55-8 p.c. However, 
in 1947 it was the younger children who showed an increase in the number of major 
offences over those of 1946. These offences were committed by those of both sexes, 
of seven and eight years of age, the ten-year old girls and the eleven and twelve-year 
old boys, in fact, 37-4 p.c. of major offences involving boys were committed by lads 
of 12 years of age and younger. 


Education and Delinquency.—Presuming that six is the age for entering 
school, 51-2 p.c. of the girls and 49-1 p.c. of the boys known to have attended ele- 
mentary school committed major offences in 1947. These juveniles were two 
years or more behind the normal grade for their age. Only 2-2 p.c. of juvenile 
delinquents were a year or more in advance of the usual grade for their age and 8-4 
p.c. attended high school for some period of time. 


7.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Juvenile Delinquents Committing Major Offences, 
Year Ended Sept. 30, 1947 


(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


Elementary Grades Secon- Not 
—_ |] dary iver Totals 
Age I II III IV V VI VII ) VIII |Grades 

BY) Gi BY G)] BVG| BIG) BV G | Bre Bel BG LBC IB Gis G 
TESOL SUR a ae 21; 1) 14,—);—]—] 27;—]—}—}—]|—|] —|—J] — —|—|]—] 3/— 40 1 
MT aim 28) fe 2B AS D477) 225) 2-8) | a ae eee | Se 96 5 
4 PM ae eee eee Fay Fn Vee $0) Rr ie Aid) Ua oH MDa 9 foes fo PR pee ee | eye 7) 182 5 
10 a eee 3] --| 35] —| 73] 5} 941 3] 57] 3} 20) — 1j}—] 2})--|}—|—J| 26) 1 lle se 
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Repeaters.—Experience, which dispels or increases resentment to authority, 
may be a factor in encouraging or deterring repeaters. Some of the responsibility 
for the attitude that is built up, be it good or bad, rests on the police, the probation 
officer, the staff of the detention home and the judge. The recollection of how he 
was picked up the first time, how he was handled while awaiting hearing, the opinion 
of those in whose care he was placed during the process of readjustment, all make 
an impression on a child. 


Over the ten-year period, 1938-47, approximately one in every four children 
brought before the court for major offences had failed to heed the first warning of the 
court and had made at least a second appearance. The figures for major offences 
in 1947 showed that in more than two-thirds of the cases (72-1 p.c.) the children 
were brought before the court for the first time, 14-4 p.c. were second offenders, 
7-0 p.c. third, 2-9 p.c. fourth and 3-6 p.c. were dealt with by the courts five or more 
times. Previous court experience of boys and girls who were committed for major 
offences is shown in Table 8, covering the period 1938-47. 


8. — First Offenders and Repeaters of Major Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


0 EE 


Repeaters 

Year Dale Pehl , Fifth Sher 
quents Second Third Fourth or Total | of Total 
ore Delin- 
quents 

No No No No No No No 
BS Pratt. nc nthe a 5 5,055 3,537 767 357 144 250 1,518 30-03 
Se eerie secie 's 5,018 3,588 709 306 192 223 1,430 28-50 
TA ee ian 5, 298 3,711 813 357 190 227 1,587 29-95 
OL De encore: 6,204 4,356 994 396 199 259 1, 848 29-79 
2 A ee oa 6, 920 5,577 669 348 144 182 1,343 19-41 
PAs we eee eas 6,494 4,831 865 386 183 229 1, 663 25-61 
Tn a eee 6, 529 4,665 943 429 221 271 1, 864 28-55 
BN Re cass «te Sie ie 3» 5, 758 4,231 812 337 137 241 1,527 26-52 
BUAD We AoE 408k 4,949 3,430 799 344 155 221 1,519 30-69 
a ee Bea: na 4,683 3,376 673 329 138 167 1,307 27-91 


Disposition of Cases of Major Offenders.—The disposition of cases by the 
various courts depends on the practices within the courts and on the facilities for 
court supervision, for institutional care and for other services for children. The 
practices may vary between courts or from year to year in the same court but gen- 
erally, the disposition of cases remains much the same. Placing the child on pro- 
bation of the court or of his parents and suspended sentences accounted for more 
than one-half of the disposition of cases for major offences in 1947. The cases sent 
to training schools represented 14-1 p.c. 
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9.—Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, with Percentages of 
Yotal Major Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at pp. 259-260 of the 1947 Year Book: for 1937 see p. 294 
of the 1948-49 edition. 
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Subsection 3.—Minor Offences 


Convictions for minor offences, like those for major offences, have declined 
steadily since 1942. The apparent decline of minor offences in 1947 is due to fewer 
charges and convictions against girls which offset a slight increase in the number of 
those against boys. 


Traffic infractions and incorrigibility are the most frequent misdemeanours of 
a minor nature for both boys and girls. However, only 88 of the 600 traffic infrac- 
tions were related to motor cars. The remainder were misdemeanours to do with 
bicycles such as having no lights or bell, riding on the sidewalk or without a licence, 
ete. 


Table 10 gives a summary of convictions of juveniles for minor offences by 
types of offence for the years 1938-47. 


106.—Convictions of Juveniles for Minor Offences, by Types of Offence, with 
Percentages of Total Minor Convictions, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 261 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1937 at p. 295 of 
the 1948-49 edition. 


Disorderly Vagrancy 
Traflic Conduct Eacon and Other Total 
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the Peace Home 
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Disposition of Cases of Minor Offences.—The disposition of juveniles 
brought before the courts for minor offences is proportionately much the same 
as that for major offences. Over the ten-year period 1938-47, well over one-half of 
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the delinquents were reprimanded and allowed to go under supervision or to have 
their sentences suspended. Approximately 23 p.c. made restitution for damages 
or paid a fine, and 14 p.c. were committed to training schools. 


- 11.—Disposition of Delinquents Convicted of Minor Offences, with Percentages 
of Total Minor Offences, Years Ended Sept. 30, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1922-36 are given at p. 262 of the 1947 Year Book and for 1937 at p. 295 
of the 1948-49 edition. 
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PART IV.—POLICE FORCES IN CANADA* 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: 
(1) the Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and whose 
operations cover a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) the Pro- 
vincial Police Forces—the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
have organized their own Provincial Forces, but the other provinces engage the 
services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions within 
their boundaries; (3) the Municipal Police—every city of reasonable size employs 
its own police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers and which 
attends strictly to police matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 


The organizations under these three headings are described in turn below. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 
IN THE BUILDING OF CANADA 


In 1670 King Charles IT granted a charter to the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
the purpose of trading in the vast and undefined area of Rupert’s Land. This. 
territory, with the exception of certain rights reserved to the Company, was 
purchased by the Dominion of Canada in 1869 and the Province of Manitoba was 
carved out of the acquired land in 1870. At the time of the sale, the city of Winnipeg 
had already come into existence as the gateway to the enormous and potentially 
rich area that stretched westward approximately 1,000 miles from the Red River 
Valley to the Rockies and from the United States Boundary to the forest country 
of northern Saskatchewan. But this was the only centre of importance. 


*The material under this heading has been obtained through the courtesy of Commissioner 8. T. 
Wood, C.M.G., of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Section 2, dealing with Provincial Police Forces, 
was submitted to Commissioner Wood by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Chief Constables’ 
Association of Canada, who, in turn, received the basic data from the individual Provincial Police 
Commissioners. : 
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Conditions Attendant on the Opening-Up of Western Canada.—The 
new territory was a vast Indian hunting and battle ground—a gigantic buffalo 
pasture. The Indians of the farther plains had never permitted permanent trading 
posts to be established there, though they had not refused to accept trading visitors 
from the Saskatchewan and Missouri Valleys. But this did not satisfy the white 
man. Wagon trains from the Missouri River Valley and free traders with their 
carts from the Red River Settlement began to carry ‘fire-water’ to the Indians. 
Though many Hudson’s Bay Company officers and missionaries made frequent 
and vigorous complaints, these had little effect and a veritable plague of illicit 
traffickers swarmed across the Border to the utter demoralization of Indians and 
white men alike. Especially troublesome were the members of the ferocious Black- 
- feet Nation—the Blackfeet proper, the Bloods and Piegans, all speaking the same 
language, and the Sarcees, a small adopted tribe. Settlers on their way north 
from the United States were commonly waylaid by debauched Indians and com- 
pletely wiped out. 


In‘1873 a small party of freebooters from beyond the Boundary fell upon a 
camp of Assiniboines in the Cypress Hills, on the Canadian side, in retaliation, it 
was said, for wrongs inflicted by Indians from the north. With repeating rifles 
they cut down the defenceless red men indiscriminately. For no apparent reason, 
a camp of Piegans was butchered mercilessly to the number of 170 men, women and 
children by armed white men. Smallpox also appeared and was reducing the 
Indians of the plains to a sorry plight. These conditions were not conducive to 
orderly settlement. About this time, too, the demarcation of the western half of 
the International Boundary was being carried forward under an International 
Boundary Commission. 


Altogether it was a strenuous period for the young Dominion—the Fenian 
raids had drawn heavily upon the Treasury, the future of the railway planned to 
span the continent at tremendous expense was obscure, the new Provinces of 
Manitoba and British Columbia were being organized, a severe trade depression 
prevailed and revenues were limited. 


The Dominion Government, disturbed by the constant reports of lawlessness 
and disorder, assigned an officer to examine conditions. He reported that the 
entire Northwest was “without law, order or security for life or property” and 
recommended: (a) the appointment of a Civil Magistrate or Commissioner, after 
the models existing in Ireland and India; (b) the organization of a well-equipped 
force of from 100 to 150 men, one-third to be mounted; (c) the establishment of 
~ several government posts; and (d) the extinguishment by treaty of Indian titles 
to the land, and other essentials. 


The commanding officer of the Canadian Militia was also despatched upon a 
western reconnaissance. He in turn reported that “a large military force was not 
required, but that the presence of a certain force would be found to be indispensable 
for the security of the country, to prevent bloodshed and preserve order’’. 


The Establishment of the North West Mounted Police.—On May 23, 1878, 
six years after Confederation, the Dominion Parliament authorized the establish- 
ment of the North West Mounted Police. It had been the intention to call the 
Force ‘‘Mounted Rifles” but, in deference to suggestions reaching him, the Prime 
Minister, the Right Honourable Sir John A. Macdonald, drew his pen through the 
words and substituted ‘““Mounted Police’. The plan called for the enlistment of men 
between the ages of 18 and 40, of sound constitution, able to ride, active, able-bodied 
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and of good character. The command was to be divided into Troops. The 
commanding officer was to be termed “Commissioner”, and have the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel. The term of service was to be for at least three years. The 
Force was to be a semi-military body, the immediate objectives being to stop the 
liquor traffic among the Indians, to gain their respect and confidence, to break 
them of their old practices by tact and patience, to collect customs dues, and to 
perform all the duties of a police force. An Act passed in 1874 prohibited the 
importation or manufacture in the Northwest of intoxicating liquors, and a Board of 
Indian Commissioners was appointed to deal with treaty-making and general policy. 


The authorized strength of the Force was 300 men, but it was decided, for the 
time being, to form only three Troops of 50 men each. These Troops were sent 
that autumn (1873) over the so-called Dawson Route from the head of Lake Superior. 
_ They reached Red River in late October and proceeded to the Lower Fort Garry, 
or “Stone Fort”, 20 miles down the river from Winnipeg. 


The newly appointed Commissioner was not slow to understand that, upon 
penetrating the plains, the Force would have to be well prepared and that, beyond 
the farthest point reached by the Boundary Commission, the country would be 
practically unknown. When it was realized that 150 men would be insufficient 
for the task in hand, further recruiting was authorized to bring the Force to the full 
300. The three additional Troops left Toronto in the late spring of 1874. The 
westward journey was made by train through Chicago and St. Paul to a point in 
North Dakota a few miles south of the Manitoba section of the International 
Boundary. From there they proceeded across the ‘line’ and were joined by those 
who had wintered at the Stone Fort. 


The Great March.—On July 8, 1874, the entire Force of six Troops struck 
westward from the little settlement of Dufferin on the Red River, the headquarters 
of the Boundary Commission. The Boundary was to be paralleled as nearly as 
possible at a reasonable distance, the chief objective being the forks of the 
Bow and Belly Rivers in the land of the Blackfeet. Reports had it that the whisky 
traders from the Missouri occupied a main establishment in that area, grimly 
termed “Fort Whoop-Up”, and that the most diabolical orgies were rampant in 
the Indian camps. 


Day after day, the travel-worn cavalcade, accompanied by ox-carts, wagons, 
cattle for slaughter, several field pieces and mortars, mowing machines and other 
equipment, faced new difficulties. The long grind from the Red River left its 
impress on the little army, but the first rough experiences disclosed a stamina and 
endurance that augured well. After more than two months of hard travel the 
junction of the Bow and Belly Rivers was reached, but Fort Whoop-Up could not 
be found and, with provisions all but exhausted and with horses, oxen and beef 
cattle reduced in numbers, the red-coated troopers turned southward through 
immense herds of buffalo to the Sweet Grass Hills near the Boundary. 


Being now within easy access of the big supply centre of Fort Benton on the 
Upper Missouri, the Commissioner and Assistant-Commissioner left the Force 
encamped and proceeded southward to purchase supplies and horses. Meantime, 
arrangements had been made for the construction of a headquarters barracks on 
the Swan River, near the Hudson’s Bay Company post of Fort Pelly, far to the 
northeast. After returning to Sweet Grass, the Commissioner set out with ‘“D” 
and “I”? Troops for Swan River. He found the barracks incomplete and, leaving 
an officer and a Troop in charge, returned for the winter to Dufferin (later Emerson), 
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the starting point of four months earlier. A round trip of 1,959 miles had been 
completed without the loss of a single man. Meantime, under the command of the 
Assistant-Commissioner and guided by an efficient, half-Piegan plainsman picked 
up at Fort Benton, ‘B’’, “C” and “EF” Troops pushed northwestward through a 
country teeming with buffalo to a site on Old Man’s River near the foothills of the 
Rockies. On the way the now deserted Fort Whoop-Up was located. By mid- 
October the improvised buildings of Fort Macleod—the first outpost of constituted 
authority in the farthest west—had been hastily begun. A fortnight later, “A” 
Troop, which had branched northward from a point something less than midway 
on the main line of march, found temporary quarters at Fort Edmonton the principal 
Hudson’s Bay Company post on the North Saskatchewan River. 


The 150 men at Macleod were completely isolated and without hope of rein- 
forcements in case of need. The inexperience of the command, the unknown strength 
and disposition of surrounding Indians, and the lawless activities of border free- 
booters involved possibilities of danger. 


Period of Consolidation in the West.—While preparations for winter were 
being rushed forward under extraordinary difficulty no opportunity was lost to 
disperse or bring to account the hardened vendors of ‘fire-water’, nor to introduce 
civilized procedure and authority among Indians and freebooters alike. Even 
after the first few months, Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans, Sarcees—the entire Blackfect 
Confederacy—as well as Crees, Assiniboines and Saulteaux, were not slow to sense 
the meaning of the ‘scarlet tunic’. In due course, Maintiens le Drowt—the motto 
of the Foree—was to become a recognized axiom of the plains; to “uphold the right”, 
an open passport to security. 


Native chiefs visited the Force, first in curiosity, afterwards in full confidence 
of Canada’s intentions. Barbarity and civilization met on common ground. At 
last the tall, lithe figure of Crowfoot, the great Okimaw of the Blackfeet and the head 
of the Confederacy, rode up with impressive dignity; he advanced and cordially 
shook hands. On that day Canada safely launched her ship of state upon the 
broad prairie ocean of the West! 


It is noteworthy that, in marked contrast to the usual practices in subduing 
the West, there had been no tendency towards strong-arm methods, only a steady, 
persistent endeavour to make law-abiding citizens of both white men and natives. 


By 1875, the Force had become firmly established. The bordermen responsible 
for the Assiniboine massacre in the Cypress Hills in the spring of 1873 were rounded 
up for trial and, close to the scene of their murderous revenge 160 miles east of 
Macleod, Fort Walsh was built and was soon as busily occupied as the parent post. 
In the north, Fort Saskatchewan was erected 19 miles from Fort Edmonton and 
Fort Calgary appeared at the junction of the Bow and Elbow Rivers midway between 
Edmonton and Macleod. With the coming of spring the Commissioner and head- 
quarters staff had moved to Swan River, having established several subordinate 
posts towards the east in communication with Winnipeg, from which place a 
telegraph line was being built. 

There still smouldered among many of the native-born the thought that all 
had not been for the best and several flare-ups occurred. In the summer of 1875, 
rumours spread that a separate government was in contemplation among the 
French half-breeds near the Hudson’s Bay post of Fort Carlton on the Saskatchewan, 
just at a time when the Commanding Officer of the Canadian Militia was setting 
out from Winnipeg on a tour of inspection, particularly of. the Force. An escort of 
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Police, consisting of the Commissioner and 50 troopers, accompanied the Com- 
mandant from Swan River. Their arrival at the scene of the threatened disaffection 
at once made apparent the authority of the Crown. The party proceeded westward, 
visited Fort Saskatchewan and turned southward to Fort Macleod. Near the 
latter place the Commandant held council with several hundred Blackfeet under 
- Chief Crowfoot, who expressed great satisfaction with the sudden transformation. 
Subsequently, the Commandant of Militia reported: ‘Too much value cannot be 
attached to the North West Mounted Police; too much attention cannot be paid 
to their efficiency’’. : 


The Influx of the Sioux.—In 1876 the Sioux, the most powerful tribe in all 
the northwestern States, appealed to the Blackfeet to cross the Border and join 
them in warfare against the United States cavalry regiments. There was promise 
of booty and a prediction that the combined forces would later turn northward 
to wipe out the Mounted Police and all white settlers. Though persistently 
repeated, the request was spurned with the rejoinder that the Blackfeet were on 
friendly terms with the red-coats and the ‘‘Great White Mother’. The Sioux 
threatened to attack the Blackfeet in retaliation for their curt rejection but Crowfoot 
was informed that in such an event the Mounted Police would fight to protect his 
realm. Hearing of the dignified old warrior’s loyalty, Queen Victoria forwarded 
her grateful thanks to him. 


Soon afterwards, the most ghastly clash between white men and Indians in 
all the history of the West stirred the civilized and Indian worlds. 


Beginning with the Minnesota Indian War in 1862, hostilities had been incessant 
between the Sioux and the United States Army over a wide extent of the trans- 
Mississippi plains. In June, 1876, this bitter warfare culminated on the Little 
Big Horn River, 300 miles south of the Cypress Hills. Probably the largest Indian 
camp ever assembled on the North American Continent resulted. It was made up 
of Sioux under the leadership of the already renowned medicine man and necro- 
mancer Sitting Bull and the able war chiefs Crow King, Crazy Horse and Gall. 
Treaties had been disregarded by a feverish white invasion from the East, especially 
in the Black Hills of Dakota where gold had been discovered. The Sioux, thrown 
on the defensive, decided upon a stand. As a result a fine military organization 
under the command of one of the most picturesque and courageous officers— 
Major-General George A. Custer of the 7th United States Cavalry—was need- 
lessly sacrificed, being wiped out to the last man. A nation’s indignation was 
stirred to the depths and the Sioux, now scattered to the winds, turned northward 
for refuge, the first band of fugitives crossing the International Boundary to pitch 
their lodges 100 miles southeast of Fort Walsh on Canadian soil. 


A supreme test now confronted the Force. Officers and men were continually 
called upon, on the one hand, to pacify the Indians of Canada and prevent a junction 
with the newcomers; on the other, to prevent the Sioux from spreading to the 
Blackfeet hunting grounds, already being seriously depleted of buffalo. The climax 
of a difficult position came with the arrival in Canada of Sitting Bull himself and his 
more immediate following, resulting in a total of Indians from the United States 
of about 5,600 men, women and children. But again, the loyalty of Crowfoot, 
coupled with a tireless and tactful handling of the situation by the Force, saved 
the day. 

> 
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Four powerful and influential elements now held the stage in and about the 
region of the Canadian plains—the Hudson’s Bay Company along the north, the 
Sioux under Sitting Bull near the International Boundary, the Blackfeet Confederacy 
towards the west, and the North West Mounted Police everywhere. 


Several months before the coming of the Sioux, because of the general unrest 
along the Border and immediately south of the line, the precaution was taken of 
increasing the active strength of Forts Macleod and Walsh by the transfer of a 
hundred men from the northern posts. Fort Macleod now became the head- 
quarters. Upon 214 officers and men depended the security of life and property 
along hundreds of miles of wild and treacherous boundary. 


From Fort Walsh and a sub-post at Wood Mountain near the camp of the 
Sioux wanderers, the utmost vigilance was maintained. Warnings were given 
Sitting Bull and his following that the law must be adhered to during their sojourn 
in Canada. Meanwhile, governments were intensely occupied in an attempt to 
smooth out the difficulties. United States commissioners visited Fort Walsh 
to negotiate with Sitting Bull for his peaceful return to his own soil but, to the 
chagrin and disappointment of the officers on both sides, he showed no intention of 
re-crossing the International Boundary. 


Shortly after the establishment of Manitoba in 1870, treaties had been entered 
into with the Indians adjacent to the Red River who had surrendered large 
portions of territory to the Crown. The Confederacy still held the country bordering 
the foothills thus leaving about 50,000 square miles, occupied by the Blackfeet, 
Bloods, Piegans and Sarcees, to be dealt with. The aim of the North West Mounted 
Police was to reach a legal and lasting understanding with Crowfoot and to unburden 
the country of Sioux aliens. 


The Government early in 1877 decided that there should be no further delay 
in bringing the entire country within the legal scope of the administration. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Territories and the Commissioner of the 
North West Mounted Police were nominated to enter into negotiations with Crowfoot 
and his brother chiefs. A great meeting took place at the Blackfeet Crossing on the 
Bow River east of Calgary. At this last great assemblage of barbaric splendour, 
details of the most important Indian treaty in Canadian annals were agreed upon. 
After signatures had been affixed by the representatives of the Government and the 
Indian dignitaries, Chief Crowfoot testified in the following words to the trust his 
people placed in the North West Mounted Police: ‘The advice given me and my 
~ people has proved to be very good. If the Police had not come to this country where 
would we all be now? Bad men and whisky were killing us so fast that very few of us’ 
would have been left to-day. The Police have protected us as the feathers of the 
bird protect it from the frosts of winter”. With the signing of this treaty, complete 
sovereignty of the Canadian West passed to the Dominion Government. 


The Coming of the Settlers.—The transition from buffalo ponies to plough- 
shares in the West after 1873 was carried out almost wholly under Mounted Police 
surveillance and guidance and on the plains, from Manitoba to the Rockies, the 
laws of the Dominion or, as the Indians so often termed them, ‘‘the words of the 
Great White Mother” were thenceforward almost entirely administered by the 
Force. On innumerable occasions the red-coated riders showed great versatility 
in the performance of their duties. There were prairie fires to be battled; 
smuggling, especially of whisky, to forestall; customs dues to be collected ; victims 
of winter blizzards to be succoured; starvation and other forms of privation to be 
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~ overcome; illnesses and accidents innumerable to be treated; weddings and funerals 
to be arranged; mails to be carried; insane persons to be taken in; lost travellers 
to be found; stolen stock to be returned to rightful owners; cattle- and horse-thieves, 
gamblers, murderers—all who participated in major crimes—to be run down; and, 
as settlement spread, mining, lumber and railroad construction camps to be kept 
‘under strict observation. 


In 1879, Fort Walsh became the headquarters of the Force and no more 
picturesque pages appear in western history than those which, for the following 
few years, portray the change from the old order to the new in and about the Cypress 
Hills. By no means the least onerous duty at Fort Walsh was to see that Sitting 
Bull’s Sioux did not use Canada as a base of operations against a friendly country, 
but one in which an almost continuous condition of Indian warfare prevailed. 


In 1881, through the efforts of the Police and, not the least, by the sagacity of 
a prominent French-Canadian trader in the Wood Mountain country, the Sioux 
were prevailed upon to surrender to the United States authorities. ‘The border 
posts of Macleod and Walsh gradually became less important and it devolved upon 
the Force to move the various Indian tribes to allotted reserves well away from the 
Boundary. Late in 1882 a new headquarters post was constructed near Pile 
of Bones Creek on the Canadian Pacific Railway at a point henceforth to be called 
Regina, and soon afterwards the personnel at Fort Walsh were transferred northward 
to Maple Creek also on the transcontinental track. The strength of the Force 
was increased from 300 to 500 and, an important innovation, a training depot for 
recruits was established at Winnipeg (later transferred to Regina). 


The Railway Building Period.—When British Columbia entered Confedera- 
tion in 1871, the Dominion Government guaranteed to construct a railway linking . 
east and west. The work was begun in 1875 but the line through to the Pacific 
Coast was not completed until 1885. The building of this railway across the plains 
created many problems. The coming of some 4,000 labourers, many of them rough 
characters, created much ill-feeling among the Indians. There were strikes among 
railway labourers to be settled but, to the credit of the Force, general order prevailed. 
The red-coated police were even called upon to act as railway mail-clerks. New- 
comers were met by a strong, efficient and helpful administration. At Macleod, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Maple Creek, Battleford, Regina and other points, villages 
and towns were developing and the need for enforcement of law and order became 
greater and more difficult. 


The North-West Rebellion.—After the once-dominant Blackfeet Con- 
federacy had accepted the white man’s mode of life things moved smoothly for a 
time though, with the disappearance of their means of livelihood, the transition 
from the untrammeled life of the buffalo pastures to the distasteful restrictions of the 
settlements and reservations was hard on Indians and half-breeds. Famine at 
times stalked among the native camps, attended by rampant theft and cattle-killing, 
but rations of beef and flour served to stay many a warlike outbreak. To the north, 
Crees and Assiniboines became restive. Half-breeds on the Saskatchewan, as 
on a former occasion on the Red River, resented the invasion of their territory by 
easterners. Soon there were rumblings of an approaching storm. ~ 

In the early summer of 1884 the Police detachment at Battleford first gave 
warning that the half-breeds of the district were demanding redress of alleged 
grievances. Later it was reported that Louis Riel, the leader of earlier Red River 
troubles, had appeared on the scene and that meetings had been held in the 
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settlements of Prince Albert and Duck Lake. The unrest was intensified through- 
out the summer and autumn of 1884. The Crees, under Chiefs Poundmaker and 
Big Bear, became doubly aggressive. A small Police detachment at Prince Albert, 
an outpost of Battleford, was increased to 21 men. Indignation mbetings con- 
tinued throughout the following winter. The little Police outpost at Duck Lake 
reported that serious trouble was inevitable. It was learned that the half-breeds had 
invited several bands of Cree Indians to meet at Duck Lake in the spring of 1885. A 
Cree chief visited the Blackfeet with exaggerated promises of great reward should 
the Confederacy see eye to eye with Crees and half-breeds. 


On Mar. 13, 1885, Battleford reported that a rebellion was likely to 
break out at any moment and that the Indians would join the half-breeds. The 
northern detachments had to be reinforced. The Commissioner received orders 
to proceed from Regina northward with all available men. Accompanied by four 
officers, 86 non-commissioned officers and men, and 66 horses—a small force against 
hundreds of disgruntled natives—he made a forced march in bitter weather. 
Adroitly slipping past the insurgent outposts, the column reached Prince Albert 
learning on the way that looting had begun and that attacks on Prince Albert and 
Fort Carlton were imminent. By the time Fort Carlton was reached hostilities 
had begun. There had been a severe clash near Duck Lake on Mar. 26, between 
the Police, who had been joined by some Prince Albert volunteers, and a large 
body of half-breeds and Indians. In the face of overwhelming numbers, the 
Police had been thrown back with loss of life and from then on the North-West 
Rebellion was in full swing. Every town, city and hamlet in Canada from coast to 
coast was aroused by the news. A call to arms was made and for several months 
the Force, in conjunction with regiments from both Eastern and Western Canada, 
played a difficult part. The Blackfeet remained loyal and, with the defeat of the 
rebels, the rebellion came to an end on May 16, 1885. 


The North West Mounted Police reassumed responsibility for law and order 
and the exercise of general jurisdiction throughout the West. To meet the demands 
upon it, the Force was increased to 10 Divisions and a strength of 1,000 rank 
and file distributed at Regina, Maple Creek, Medicine Hat, Swift Current, 
Moose Jaw, Broadview, Moosomin, Whitewood, Fort Qu’Appelle, Moose Mountain, 
Shoal Lake, Prince Albert, Calgary, Battleford, Lethbridge, Edmonton, Fort 
Saskatchewan, Fort Macleod and Chief Mountain. No portion of the plains 
remained beyond the reach of the law and, to assist in encompassing isolated and 
distant tracts, a number of Indians and half-breeds were employed as trailers and 
scouts. 


Extension of Activities, 1885-99.—A period of rapid change and development 
of the West followed. Immigration increased; new settlements and mushroom 
villages sprang up; wheat-farming supplemented the cattle industry. The healing 
of scars remaining from the rebellion constituted no small part of the work of the 
Force and systematized patrols were begun, radiating from strategically established 
detachments or sub-posts. 


A patrol was stationed in southern Manitoba, another near the foot of Lake 
Winnipeg, while over the mountains, in response to complaints that the Kootenay 
Indians were opposing miners and settlers coming in over the Walla Walla Trail, 
Fort Steele was erected. Many Indians turned to farming and ranching under 
Government instructors but the young braves of the Confederacy displayed a pre- 
ference for horse stealing and cattle rustling. Everything was done to help, direct 
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-and influence the multiplying citizenry of the plains. Branch railways had begun 
to appear. The entire west was settling down to a more prosaic, if more varied, 
form of life. So successfully and completely had the Force assumed control that 
by 1894 its strength was gradually reduced to approximately 800 men. 


About this time the North began to come within the orbit of the Force. An. 
outpost was established at Cumberland House, 200 miles down the Saskatchewan , 
River from Prince Albert, and patrols were made into the Peace River District and 
along the Mackenzie River, far north of Edmonton. In the spring of 1895 the 
taking of a census throughout the plains was entrusted to the Police; Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta combined had a population of 65,873 whites and 7,633 
half-breeds. During that year and the one following there were ample indications 
that much remained to be done on the plains before the Indians could be permanently 
regarded as peaceful wards of the nation. 


The Yukon Gold Rush.—In 1895 the vanguard of what was to be a feverish 
stampede of miners and prospectors to the Yukon goldfields appeared and it became 
obvious that some form of police control was necessary. Leaving Regina, a detach- 
ment of 20 selected officers and men struck for the north and after 4,800 miles of 
travel by steamer up the Pacific Coast and the Yukon River, Fort Cudahy, a 
trading post at Forty Mile Creek, which then became the most northerly military 
outpost in the British Empire, was reached. There followed one of the greatest 
gold rushes in the history of the world, ¢hiefly headed for Bonanza Creek, a fabulously 
rich placer. Amid a conglomeration of all classes of people, infested with criminal 
gangs, the little force of red-coated riders struggled to maintain order. Stirring 
incidents followed one upon another but, owing to strict vigilance and activity, 
murders and other major offences were surprisingly few. 


One of the outstanding chapters in the records of the Force had begun—an 
epic that called for the utmost in courage and determination. 


By the end of 1897 Police detachments in the area consisted of eight officers and 
88 men, including dog-drivers. Detachments were placed on the Chilcoot and 
White Horse Passes on the Alaskan Boundary, though the line was of doubtful 
location, and a patrol went overland from Edmonton taking a year to negotiate 
1,600 miles of forest and mountain country to reach the goldfields. A Yukon 
Judicial District was established and the number of Police there was increased until, 
in 1898, there were 12 officers and 254 men doing duty in the District, despite the 
fact that the personnel of the Force as a whole had fallen to less than 700. In 
addition patrols were out in the wilderness of the Peace River and Athabaska 
Districts. 


Headquarters for the Yukon District was Dawson City at the fork of the 
Klondyke and Yukon Rivers. Skagway, on the United States side of the Yukon- 
Alaskan Boundary, had earned the title of ‘‘the roughest place on earth’. In 
the face of the most exacting conditions the Police prevailed, often carrying their 
operations across the Boundary with the tacit approval of the United States author- 
ities. In 1898 Yukon was constituted a separate territory by Act of Parliament, 
under a Commissioner and Council of six members and, realizing that a tremendous 
task had fallen to the Police, the Government sent a special force of 200 men— 
drawn from the permanent soldiery of Canada—to assist until conditions improved. 
The population had reached approximately 20,000. The duty of carrying the 
mails to the scattered gold camps was undertaken by the Police, 64,000 miles 
being covered in a single year in the performance of this service. Meantime, 
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patrols using boats and dog teams branched out to Peace River, Lesser Slave 
Lake, Fort Resolution and Fort Simpson. At the end of the year there were 830 
of all ranks in the Force. 


In 1899 the South African War broke out and 245 members of the Force who 
were granted leave of absence enlisted in the 2nd Canadian Mounted Rifles and 
the Strathcona Horse. Many honours, including the Victoria Cross, were won by 
them. After the War, not a few seasoned westerners retired. 


During the post-war period thousands of settlers were streaming westward 
and, within a short time, 300,000 people, most of whom were inexperienced, took 
up prairie homesteads. The annals attest to the adventure, hardship and dogged 
perseverance of the “Riders of the Plains”. The modern period had begun. 


The Modern Period.—Events followed upon events in the building up 
of the Dominion and the field of usefulness of the Force was continually broadened. 
In 1901 a Yukon census was taken, showing over 16,000 whites ; the strength of the 
Yukon Detachment was increased to about 300. In remote portions of the north, 
the sphere of contact was extended into the wilderness. By 1903 several posts 
were opened in the sub-Arctic, including Cape Fullerton, McPherson and Herschel 
Island, the distribution of Police personnel now extending from the International 
Boundary to the Polar Sea and from Hudson Bay to the Alaskan Border. The 
records of this period display a splendid, if at times tragic, devotion to duty, as in 


the case of the following brief scrawl found in the scarlet tunic of a young constable 


who had perished in carrying despatches over difficult country through a murderous 
winter storm: ‘‘Lost, horse dead. Am trying to push ahead. Have done my best”’. 
The profound respect for the Force that had grown up with the years received 
official recognition in 1904, when the prefix “Royal” was bestowed by King Edward 
VII to mark the brilliant and steadfast services rendered; the Earl of Minto became 
the first Honorary Commissioner. 


By 1904 there were eight Divisions, each with a headquarters post, embracing 
84 detachments. The work was widely scattered, for there were now 350,000 
people in the entire field of operations. British rights to the Arctic Archipelago 
nad been transferred to Canada in 1880 and, early in the twentieth century, whalers 
and Eskimos in Hudson Bay and the Arctic had made the acquaintance of the 
Mounted Police. In 1905 the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were created 
to form with Manitoba a triple division of the plains, but the Force continued its 
duties with the Provincial Governments sharing in the cost. The Mounted Police 
had virtually raised the new Provinces to maturity. As evidence of the distances 
patrols often had to travel at this time in order to establish Canadian jurisdiction 
and become familiar with conditions of life, the following is related from the records: 
An Inspector, with a Corporal and three Constables, leaving Fort Saskatchewan 
on a morning in early June, 1908, headed northward to Fort Resolution on Great 
Slave Lake, crossed the vast, unfriendly wilderness to Hudson Bay, employed 
Eskimo dogs to Churchill, and eventually reached Lake Winnipeg in the following 
spring, a distance travelled of 3,347 miles. 


The perpetrators of 44 murders were brought to justice within a period of 
12 months, and the Commissioner pleaded for more men. The call was promptly 
met and, with the total strength, all ranks, at 763, two new detachments were 
established in Yukon, two in the Mackenzie River District, one on Hudson Bay 
and 20 at various other locations. 
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In 1911, Canada’s red-coated troopers were the cynosure of millions of eager 
eyes as, with their matchless horses, they shared in the Guard of Honour at the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George V, at London. 


The Period of the First World War.—Early in the War of 1914-18, the 
strength of the Force was increased to 1,268, but enlistments in the Armed Services 
soon left the strength well below the authorized number. In 1917 the Force was 
relieved of many of its duties in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and northern Manitoba, 
in order to give more effective attention to 1,900 miles of International Boundary 
as well as to centre attention on the alien population. The strength was allowed to 
fall to 656 but, despite this reduction, 26,356 patrols were made covering more than 
800,000 miles. Intensive work was being done in the north under most difficult 
conditions at a time when British Armies were making a desperate stand in France. 
So general had been the desire among the men to enlist for overseas service, it 
became necessary for the Prime Minister to point out that the organization was 
more essential than ever. It was not until 1918 that the Government consented 
to the Police leaving for active service, when what was termed ‘‘A’’ Squadron 
embarked for France and ‘“B’’ Squadron went to Siberia. So heavy were the 
demands on the Force that, in spite of the recruiting of several hundred additional 
men, the strength fell to 308—practically down to the number of the “Originals” 
who had struck across the plains in 1874. The Government then resolved upon a 
new and permanent establishment, an extension of jurisdiction and a strength of 
1,200. 


In 1918, the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of 
enforcing Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. An extension of governmental activities made it obvious that the 
enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout Canada must be the responsibility 
of a Dominion Force and, therefore, the jurisdiction of the Royal North West 
Mounted Police was extended to the whole of Canada early in 1920. In that year, 
the name of the Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the 
former Dominion Police, with Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely 
connected with guarding public buildings in that city and the Canadian Government 
_dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and Esquimalt, B.C., were absorbed by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. New detachments were established at Port Burwell on 
an island in Hudson Strait and at Pond Inlet in the Eastern Arctic. 


The Broadening of Duties During the Inter-War Period.—The strength of 
the Force at the time of the 50th anniversary in 1923 was 1,148. The same year, a 
detachment was established at Craig Harbour in Ellesmere Land—then the nearest 
British post to the North Pole; the location of other detachments followed through- 
out the North. Famous Arctic patrols that added to the lustre of the history of 
the Mounted Police were made in 1923-24. A ‘farthest’ post was established on 
Bache Peninsula in the remote North in 1926. Patrols entered Coronation Gulf 
and the Anderson River in the Arctic in 1929-30. Like the red man of the plains, 
the Eskimo accepted the firm but co-operative hand of authority. 


The depression years following 1930 constituted a period of consolidation for 
the Force: this period extended until the outbreak of war in 1939. The field of 
responsibility was rapidly expanded outside the normal realm of police duty and 
the Force was fully modernized. In the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island the Provincial Police were 
replaced by the R.C.M.P. In 1982, the duties of the Preventive Service of the 
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Department of National Revenue were transferred to the Force. During this 
period, a Royal Canadian Mounted Police Museum was established at Regina, 
Sask., and the first copy of the R.C.M.P. Gazette appeared in January, 1937, to be 
continued from that date forward. The year 1937, was also marked by the 
establishment of a Scientific Laboratory at Regina and, two years later, a similar 
one was organized at Ottawa (Rockcliffe), Ont. 


As early as 1932 the Marine Section had become a constituent part of the Force 
in connection with the Preventive Service; co-operation was begun with the United 
States Coast Guard, and an intensive war against smuggling of all kinds was waged, 
including curtailment of traffic in opium and other narcotics on the Pacific Coast. 
The Finger Print Section, centralized at Ottawa, was enlarged and extended else- 
where. In the course of law-enforcement and other duties, Police motor-cars 
covered 7,000,000 miles in 1936. To offset smuggling on the Atlantic Coast, two 
new fast cruisers, the Macdonald and the Laurier, were constructed and put into 
operation. 


Regular annual patrols from the permanent police stations located throughout 
the Northwest Territories and the Arctic Archipelago became a firmly established 
routine in the inter-war period. Thereby some degree of governmental supervision 
was extended to the Eskimo and Indian populations and a measure of justice carried 
to the Far North. Censuses of the native populations were made by the Police 
and the official reports made by the officers in charge of the posts. These, together 
with the regular Annual Reports of the R.C.M.P., provide a valuable backlog of 
information regarding the people and the resources of Northern Canada. In the 
Prairie Provinces, especially Saskatchewan, where the depression struck with 
devastating force, the responsibilities of the R.C.M.P. were particularly heavy at 
this time. 


The Period of the Second World War.—In the inter-war period valuable 
records had been built up and a good deal of survey work of various kinds had been 
undertaken by the Force. As a result, when war was declared in 1939, potential 
enemies were very quickly rounded up and protective measures were immediately 
adopted to guard government properties, canals, dockyards and vulnerable points 
across the country. Nearly 2,000 special constable guards, mostly veterans of the 
First World War, were enlisted to assist in these guard duties. Furthermore, 
manufacturing industries were given advice regarding the protection of their 
properties from sabotage. 


Soon after the outbreak of war, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police organized 
from its own strength the First Provost Company for the Department of National 
Defence, which was almost immediately sent overseas. By Mar. 31, 1940, it 
consisted of 125 officers and men and was reinforced later, its highest strength 
being reached at Mar. 31, 1942, when it numbered 195. 


The new Federal Government Departments that came into existence in the 
early months of the War and the large number of regulations authorized by the 
Government required the active attention of the Force. Additional duties related, 
among other things, to foreign exchange control, checking and reporting on personnel 
of all kinds for the Government and for private industries, fingerprinting of innumer- 
able persons, anti-sabotage activities, assistance in air-raid precautions, enforcement 
of Defence of Canada Regulations, confiscation of firearms and explosives in the 
possession of aliens until the close of the War and re-registration of firearms under 
the Criminal Code. There was also a great increase in the work of the Intelligence 
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Branch. With the introduction of rationing the appearance of the ‘black market’ 
added another burden to an overworked Force which was not permitted to secure 
recruits until the end of hostilities. 


When the Japanese entered the War on the side of the Axis on Dec. 7, 1941, 
and the removal of the Japanese from the British Columbia coast was decided upon, 
it was necessary to extend the scope of the registration of enemy aliens. At that 
time, too, the Northwest Territories and Yukon assumed new importance: the 
United States Government undertook construction of the Alaska Highway for 
military reasons; a pipeline from Norman Wells to Whitehorse was laid down; 
airfields were constructed; and the population of Whitehorse alone passed the 10,000 
mark. In these circumstances it was necessary to increase the number of detach- 
ments and the personnel in these areas, a step which could be taken only by with- 
drawing needed strength from less important areas. 


At the outbreak of the Second World War, the personnel and ships of the 
R.C.M.P. Marine Section were transferred to the Royal Canadian Navy for war 
duty, as previously arranged, and the small Aviation Section of the Force was 
transferred to the Royal Canadian Air Force. At the end of hostilities the per- 
sonnel and equipment were returned to the Force. New vessels and aircraft were 
secured for the re-formation of up-to-date units. One vessel of the R.C.M.P., 
while not used in the prevention of smuggling and consequently not a part of the 
Marine Section, the St. Roch, has been employed for many years as a floating 
detachment in the Canadian Far North and is used to replenish the supplies of 
the Western Arctic detachments. It has the distinction of being the first ship to 
make a west to east voyage, as well as the return journey, via the Northwest Passage 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Leaving Esquimalt, B.C., on June 9, 1940, the 
St. Roch, sailing to the south of Victoria Island, reached Sydney, N.S., on Oct. 8, 
1942. The return voyage was begun from Dartmouth, N.S., on July 22, 1944, and 
the vessel docked at Vancouver, B.C., on Oct. 16, 1944. 


At the end of the War many, though not all, of the war duties of the Force 
were relinquished and by Mar. 31, 1946, the Special Constable Guard of veterans 
had been discharged. 


During the War the Northwest Territories and Yukon assumed a new 
importance. The United States Government, with the consent of the Canadian 
Government, undertook the construction of the Alaska Highway for military 
reasons, and a pipe line from Norman Wells to Whitehorse was laid down. In 
addition, airfields were constructed and the population of Whitehorse alone passed 
the 10,000 mark. In such circumstances, it was necessary to increase the number 
of detachments in those areas. This highway is now known as the Northwest 
Highway System and is patrolled in large measure by the R.C.M. Police. 


Post-War Developments.—Since the War the Force has been able to give 
some attention to the important field of prevention in relation to crime and 
delinquency. 


At the present time the Force has two twin-engine Beechcraft, fully radio- 
equipped, for rapid transportation of personnel when required, an amphibious 
Grumman Goose to provide coverage for coastal or inland lake demands, a Norseman 
for use primarily in the Far North, a Cornell Trainer and a Stinson for training pur- 
poses. These aircraft are situated to the best advantage so that experts from crime 
laboratories may be quickly conveyed to scenes of crime and other experts to points 
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to give evidence, etc. They are also used in the inspection of detachments and for 
similar duties and, in that way, save a tremendous amount of time. The Aviation 
Section has one officer and 12 other ranks at present. 


The Gazette gives up-to-date information regarding wanted and missing persons 
and includes instructive articles on many phases of police work. It is distributed 
to all police forces throughout the Dominion. Courses of instruction and training 
given at the R.C.M.P. Colleges are open to all police officers in Canada. These 
facilities, together with the R.C.M.P. museum, crime laboratories and Finger 
Print Section, which has extensions in various centres across the Dominion, are not 
merely signs of the progressiveness of the Force but assist materially in the pre- 
vention, detection and suppression of crime throughout the length and breadth 
of the Dominion. 


The Force’s ‘Police and Youth Movement” is an effort not only to establish 
better relations between the youth of the country and members of the Police Force, 
but to have the young people look upon the policeman as a friend: to inculeate the 
advantages of our free way of life, to assist people clearly to realize the privileges 
of democracy, to appreciate them and, if necessary, be willing to defend them. 
To this end specially trained officers of the Force visit schools and other centres 
where young Canadians congregate and, through lectures and the narration of 
actual experiences, they explain the work of the Police and the principles upon which 
it is based. The movement has wide ramifications and, handled wisely with proper 
direction and control, can be a potent force in lowering the rate of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Present Status.—The Force as organized in 1949 is controlled and administered 
by a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister of Justice). Its officers are 
commissioned by the Crown and for many years have been selected from serving 
non-commissioned officers. 


In all, the Force has responsibility for the enforcement of almost 50 Federal 
Acts including the Indian Act. Throughout Canada it is specially empowered to 
deal with infractions against smuggling by sea, land and air. It enforces the pro- 
visions of. the Excise Act, and is responsible for the suppression of traffic in narcotic 
drugs. It also assists many Departments of the Federal Government in adminis- 
trative duties and is responsible for the protection of Government buildings and 
property and some of the more important dockyards, and has extensive fire pre- 
vention duties, especially at Ottawa. Furthermore, it undertakes secret and security 
services for the Federal Government. The R.C.M.P. is the sole police force operat- 
ing in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. In addition to Federal duties, the 
Force has had agreements since 1928 with the Province of Saskatchewan, and since 
1932 with the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, whereby the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
can be secured to enforce provincial laws and the Criminal Code in rural districts upon 
payment for such services. During recent years, the Force has also entered into 
agreements for the policing of certain cities, towns and municipalities within the 
six provinces mentioned above. There are at present over 70 such agreements in 
existence. 


The Force is divided into 14 Divisions of varying strength, including the 
Marine Division, distributed over the entire country. The term of engagement for 
recruits is five years, and the minimum age for a third-class constable is 21 years. 
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Recruits are selected by a Personnel Section and are trained at Regina, Sask., 
and at Rockcliffe, Ont. Police Colleges are also maintained at these centres, 
where courses of training and instruction are given to keep the Force abreast of the 
latest developments in criminology. In 1937, a Reserve was established which now 
numbers over 500: units are located principally at such large centres as Montreal, 

Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary and Halifax, where men can be congregated 
easily and where instruction can be given in the evenings. 


Prospective recruits should apply to:— 
(a) The Commissioner, R.C.M. Police, Ottawa, Ont., or 


(b) Any Officer Commanding a Division of the R.C.M. Police at the 
capital of any province in Canada. 


Full information regarding requirements for enlistment will be provided. 


Strength of the Force.—From a total of 300 in 1873, the Force grew to over 
4,700 by 1944 and on Mar. 31, 1949, had a strength of 3,438, exclusive of civil 
servants. It had 862 motor-vehicles, 6 aircraft, 159 horses, 16 police service-dogs, 
and 281 sleigh-dogs. 


The Marine Section, consisting of over 200 officers and men and 21 vessels of 
various sizes, operates chiefly in the Maritimes but there is a fairly strong unit on 
the Great Lakes, with smaller strength on the Pacific. 


Newfoundland.—On Apr. 1, 1949, Newfoundland became the tenth province of 
Canada and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police extended its jurisdiction, in so 
far as Federal laws are concerned, to that Province. The former Preventive Service 
personnel of Newfoundland were absorbed into the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Preventive Service, which Service is already operating around the coast 
line of the new Province. . 


Section 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


This Section usually outlines the present status of the Force, its organization 
and control, duties, services to other police forces and the assistance given in 
developing a healthful outlook toward law and order and responsible citizenship. 
These matters have all been covered in the preceding special article and, therefore, 
the standard material is omitted for this year. 


Section 2.—Provincial Police Forces 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is 
responsible for upholding law and order over the whole territory of the Province, 
from the provincial boundary between Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

This Force, composed of about 700 men, is in charge of a Director who acts 
under direct orders from and is responsible to the Attorney-General of the Province. 

To facilitate operations, the territory is divided into two almost equal parts 
designated as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director 
has his office at Montreal ahd an Assistant Director in the city of Quebec. Working 
under these Directors are two deputies and an Inspector General. 

The Police Force is divided into three sections: the detective corps, the con- 
- stabulary and the traffic officers, each of which, in the two Districts, is in charge 
of a captain supported by a number of lieutenants and sergeants. This Police Force, 
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which has for years enjoyed an enviable reputation for the successful policing of 
Quebec’s highways and for its efficiency in solving crimes, has been in course 
of reorganization for the past three years. During this time, the highway motor- 
cycle patrol has been gradually replaced by a fleet of automobiles which have proved 
much more efficient, especially during the winter months. 


A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has 
been established at Montreal. A main station, operating on the top of Mount 
Royal, directs radio-equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around 
Montreal, and similar stations operating from the cities of Quebec and Three Rivers 
direct the mobile units operating in their respective areas. Sub-stations operate 
at each of the eight bridges giving access to or exit from the city of Montreal itself 
and a number of cars, all equipped with frequency modulation three-way radio — 
units, patrol the surrounding country day and night. . 

The Quebec Provincial Police Force, well-trained and alert, is in a position 


to provide the citizens of the Province with the protection they have a right to 
expect from it. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police is maintained by 
the Government of the Province of Ontario under the Attorney-General’s Depart- 
ment. The Force is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized 
parts of the Province, and in certain municipalities by contract. 


History relates that in July, 1875, John Wilson Murray was appointed to act as 
“Detective for the Provincial Government of Ontario” to pursue criminals and 
“run them down” in their havens of refuge. Murray performed his varied duties 
under the direction of Sir Oliver Mowat, the Attorney-General of the Province. 
At the time of Confederation and the first. session of the first Parliament of Ontario 
in December, 1867, there were a number of rural or Provincial Police. These 
officers were unpaid and if any remuneration was received for their services it was 
derived through the fee system. 


In 1877 a major reform occurred when under the Constables Act (R.S.0. 1877, 
c. 72) the necessity for giving certain constables jurisdiction throughout the Province 
was recognized. County judges were authorized to allocate Provincial Constables 
to every county and district in Ontario. 


Later, the opening up of the mining areas in the north of the Province and the 
accompanying lawlessness brought to the fore the realization that more adequate 
law-enforcement measures were a necessity. Consequently, an Order in Council 
dated Oct. 13, 1909, (confirmed by 10 Edw. VII, c. 39) was passed providing 
for the establishment of the “Ontario Provincial Police Force”, to be composed of 
a Superintendent and such inspectors and constables as were deemed necessary. 
The officers were stationed throughout the northern portion of the Province and 
at all border points in southern Ontario. The Force was completely reorganized 
in 1921, under the authority of the Ontario Provincial Police Act, the appointment 
of a Commissioner of Police for Ontario was made and the strength of the Force 
considerably increased. 


The Constables Act was amended in 1929 with a view to establishing closer 
relationship and co-operation between the Provincial Police Force and County 
Constabularies. Twenty-eight counties took advantage of this legislation and a 
member of the Ontario Provincial Police was appointed as Acting High Constable 
in each of these counties. In 1929 also, an Ontario Provincial Police Training School 
was established at General Headquarters for the tuition and guidance of recruits. 
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In March, 1930, the control and administration of the officers who had been 
enforcing the Highway Traffic Act under the supervision of the Department of 
Public Highways was transferred to the Department of the Attorney-General 
under the Commissioner of the Ontario Provincial Police. A combined Provincial 
and Municipal Police Training School was inaugurated at Toronto in March, 1935. 
- This school provides advanced training in medical, legal, scientific and technical 
activities for provincial and municipal police officers. 


By the Police Act, 1946, proclaimed Feb. 1, 1947, all former legislation and 
amendments dealing with constables were repealed. Under this Act, the duties and 
responsibilities of police forces are, for the first time in the history of the Province, 
clearly defined. Up to May 5, 1949, 72 municipalities have availed themselves 
of the provisions of the Police Act for the policing of their municipalities by the 
Ontario Provincial Police. 


At present the Force, with a strength of approximately 1,017, consists of a 
_ General Headquarters at Toronto and 16 Districts with headquarters at Chatham, 
London, Dundas, Niagara Falls, Aurora, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, 
Belleville, Perth, Cornwall, Haileybury, Sudbury, Cochrane, Port Arthur and 
Kenora. Each District has detachments adequate to meet law-enforcement require- 
ments. A Criminal Investigation Branch of the Force, under the command of a 
Chief Inspector, is maintained at Toronto. This Branch investigates crimes of a 
major nature. The installation of one of the largest police frequency modulation 
radio systems in the world has placed at the command of the police a most efficient 
method of combating every type of lawlessness. 


There were in operation in 1949 41 fixed stations and 300 two-way radio cruisers. 
The 250-watt stations at District Headquarters are open 24 hours daily and many 
of the cars are on continuous round-the-clock patrols. 


British Columbia Provincial Police.—The organization of a permanent 
police force in British Columbia followed the influx of gold seekers on the Fraser 
River in 1858. Prior to that time police protection on Vancouver Island had been 
of a volunteer nature, the settlers themselves forming posses to apprehend flagrant 
law breakers. 


On July 7, 1858, a Commissioner of Police was appointed together with a 
chief constable, a sergeant and four or five constables and a staff to maintain a gaol 
for Vancouver Island. The Governor was alive to the necessity of a police force for 
the gold-field area of British Columbia and Gold Commissioners were appointed 
under the Goldfields Act to each of whom were assigned six police officers. 
Instructions, however, came from the Governor. 


The Commissioner continued the supervision of the police on Vancouver 
Island, acting at the same time as Magistrate for the community at Victoria. 


It will be seen from these regulations that control of the police was somewhat 
divided but in 1866 the Crown colonies of Vancouver Island and British Columbia 
were united and the police came under one head at Victoria. New territory was 
opened up and local justices of the peace were empowered to swear in special 
constables in cases of necessity. 


In these early days the duties of a constable were interwoven with the tasks of 
other Government branches such as the collection of revenue and other offices 
unrelated to law enforcement. As time went on, however, the duties gravitated to 
full-time police service and police districts were established under the control of a 
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Chief Constable who, in turn, was responsible to the Chief Inspector (later the 
Superintendent). With minor changes, this system continued until 1923 when, 
by the Police and Prisons Regulations Act 1923, semi-military ranks were adopted 
and the Province was divided into Divisions, Districts and Detachments for 
administration purposes. On Jan. 1, 1949, the Province was divided into 12 police 
Districts, each under the command of an Officer. Previously, there had been five 
Divisions, sub-divided into Districts and Detachments. Under the new system— 
and to keep abreast of changing conditions—District Officers Commanding, with 
less territory to supervise, are able to devote full-time attention to field work and 
supervision of police Detachments. This has greatly increased efficiency and 
has speeded up communication between Detachments and District Headquarters 
where advice and instructions can be quickly issued by the Officer Commanding. 


The present strength of the Force is 490 all ranks. 


A Criminal Investigation Branch is operative at Headquarters together with a 
training school. Shortwave radio is used extensively connecting 23 key stations 
throughout the Province and eight police boats patrolling the coast are also equipped 
with shortwave and voice transmission. 


_ Provincial Police also assist Federal as well as Provincial Departments seeking 
their aid and municipalities in 1925 were afforded the opportunity to contract 
Provincial Police Protection; 45 cities have signed these contracts. 


The Provincial Police contributes invaluable help to youth activities. Talks 
are given on such subjects as behaviour, good citizenship, traffic safety, firearms 
and explosives, camping and camp precautions, first aid, ete. Voluntary assistance 
is also rendered to promote sports and games, and youth organizations call upon 
individual members of the Provincial Police for instruction. 


Police vehicles on the Lower Mainland and southern Vancouver Island are all 
equipped with three-way radio. New units are either in the process of installation ~ 
or planned in many other sections of the Province. 


Section 3.—Municipal Police Statistics 


In 1947 police statistics were collected from 191 urban centres of 4,000 popula- 
tion or over. The aggregate population of these centres was 5,116,427 (1941), 
the total number of policemen in 1947 was 7,418 or one for every 690 of the popula- 
tion. 


A total of 589,569 offences were reported to the police, 145,887 arrests were 
made and 389,054 summonses were issued. More automobiles were reported recov- 
ered (8,871) than stolen (8,744). This happens when the stolen vehicle is recovered 
before the owner has missed it or a lost car of a previous year is found in the current 
year. Of the 14,945 bicycles reported stolen, 12,550 were found. The value of other 
stolen goods reported was $5,640,133 and the value of stolen goods recovered 
$2,649,183. 


In the 72,271 motor-vehicle accidents investigated, 534 persons were killed and 
17,010 injured. In other accidents reported, 599 persons were killed and 8,826 
injured. Persons given shelter in police stations numbered 60,358 and 7,284 missing 
persons as well as 9,968 stray children were found. 
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1.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over and 
Totals of Urban Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1947 


Province and 
Urban Centre 


Prince Edward Island— 
CS DATIOGLACOWE cc ot He ote. loeb Setere ae 


Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 


Nova Scotia— 
TOE 28 obs Mee cc. atte ee occ 
RSV CLG YE ie rard casks ak thst olnle iei'oun: ofa onele ay ane 
MRGCO EAA Ves c ccie tthe ake << 0 Ste) ceeieiajets 
[Dyspencatey hl} peer es Ans IRR ODS Sete 
“RETRO NS «See San oe Ch OOS 


Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 
New Brunswick— 
Rati GUNG veo. ocak eete ale vie © slo wtttenels 
NON COR HEA «sos a aati a. e'srole Seauareyere 
Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 


Quebec— 
IMOntTea ete cc... <b. eoaate os ache Saetele be 


Sere ee ee 


(CHE SNR oe AEG «oe aemeoem ei tae 


SCAT ria. oc te ee ee. sxcats Sete ss 
TOUCEEO ant Rerere he eoamtn diatersrbereteeran 
MHewyOnd WINGS: <.t ao ccs se ectes se oss 


Re VASP ee or PO Boe REY 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine...............- 
Si Jeromiowe.. 2.5. k Soee eh «cred tele o- 
DPIIMIM ONG VAG enw ternarersrenseerd mrete sre 


Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 
Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 


Ontario— 
PIBOTOL LOSI wisvclvconate calle ae yalsis: obs eneye 9) 


Chie) oviaic Gwen es GOeee as cite Deere 
Een tl OF ee «ok. dee yae ot Soe 
RET ELUTE TUN chard acrieraene er aanrern ers 


1 Not reported. 


Population 
1941 


Offences 
Known 
to the 
Police 


Prose- 
cutions 


Police 
on Force 


| | — | | 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
14, 821 15 1, 482 1,282 459 
14,821 15 1,482 1,282 459 
19,855 21 1,938 1,705 530 
70,488 120 4,782 4,424 1,582 
28,305 34 2,104 1, 766 198 
25,147 20 1,554 675 15 
10, 847 11 740 505 150 
10,272 7 1, 266 alive 20 
145,059 192 10,446 8,547 1,965 
211,651 231 14,979 11,527 2,633 
51,741 74 3,904 3, 904 288 
22,763 34 2,691 1,789 466 
10, 062 20 1,097 1,097 339 
84,566 128 7,692 6,790 1,093 
107,000 149 9,486 8,314 1,491 
903 , 007 1, 654 72,051 72,051 49,360 
150, 757 197 W152 4,518 2,064 
67,349 67 4,552 3, 852 1,339 
42,007 86 1,811 1,811 48 
35, 965 46 1,474 1,439 338 
32, 947 43 4,052 oslo 2,423 
30, 751 45 3, 802 3, 802 2,597 
26,047 42 7,361 3, 843 3, 286 
20,325 34 1,021 847 90 
20,051 Path 391 366 179 
17,798 26 343 88 
17,052 26 353 353 13 
16,040 18 171 171 48 
14,197 1 103 129 85 
13, 769 1 t 1 1 
13, 646 14 77 22 5 
12,749 19 102 28 5 
12,716 15 403 Zoe 32 
12251 17 120 100 
11,991 16 580 470 110 
11,961 14 100 71 
11,329 19 191 191 44 
10,555 14 256 168 
1,505,260 2,450 | 106,466 97,755 62,066 
1,696,155 2,692 | 125,849 | 106 . 519 67,226 
667, 457 1,161 163, 425 156, 022 133, 597 
166,337 195 48,000 45, 892 41,752 
154, 951 199 13, 934 10, 530 8,120 
105,311 152 3,916 7,686 4,073 
78,264 104 5,114 3, 839 1,913 
35, 657 32 6, 584 6,584 2,494 
32, 203 ay 6,379 5,585 3,027 
31,948 30 4,797 4,407 1, 264 
80, 585 2,638 2,445 299 
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1.—Summary Police Statistics, by Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over and 
Totals of Urban Centres of 4,000 Population or Over, 1947—concluded 


a 


Province and Population 
Urban Centre 941 
No. 
Ontario—concluded 

St. Catharities. 25.5500. .... nee 30,275 
Kingstone nee en eee 30, 126 
LTR ee se. oe 28,790 
Oshawa oe ier ee 26, 813 
Sault SteP Mario... 00. cc.esckh ote 25,794 
Peter bororpie ee ees Cee 25,350 
POFG APU eed oe fe us oi eae 24, 426 
Gueiphp ce Seer oe eee 23,210 
Niagara Palla: ee. ... baeeade 20, 589 
AINA £m ek: ee ale orto. 18,734 
Chatharievs cc icc obOr ss cs cc Mee 17,369 
oad Yiric i aa 2 RON epee Ye 
Strationd reise iok ee ee 17,038 
Bella vile eee 7 et ae ent os Fi wine 15,710 
North Bayrst. 2.0). cee. eee 15,599 
Galtse ee Sher, bene erence # tone tei 15,346 
Cornwalleeret.. 8 creek... ee 14,117 
Owen Some etetr eee 14,002 

PICT Beerampalidan, i ee an Siebel: 12,500 
Woodstockc ce Bite en ne ba 12,461 
Forest Hilvie... ieee, eee 11,757 
Broek ville e574. ck, 4 tee 11,342 
Pembrowei? 42) soe 11,159 

Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 1,742,415 

Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 2,021,470 

Manitoba— ‘ 
Winniper:2t ys, SoS ears 221, 960 
St, Bonilace sen, ee. 18, 157 

randon-etere.. ct See ee eee 17,383 

Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 257,500 

Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 279,759 

Saskatchewan— 

COAL EUR EA! Xe Ge ee eee ee ee Fe 8! 58,245 
paskatoone ts <... 6s. cae 43,027 
Moose Jawe ont Ge: os Ve 20, 753 
Prince AWoert:<...429 Loe: 12,508 

Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 134,533 

Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 160,639 

Alberta— : 
Edmonton, . cck5 tis. se 93,817 
Calgary ets oes coe a ere 88, 904 
LGGRDIRIsGis os Occ cet. mt LO. 14, 612 
Medicine Prats...) fete cess ccs Stes, 10,571 

Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 207,904 

Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 207,904 

British Columbia— 

Vancouver! “eee eee Peeve 275,353 
Viotoridic, iota neue ees 44,068 
New Westminster..............000. 21, 967 

Totals of 10,000 or Over.......... 341,388 

Totals of 4,000 or Over........... 411,994 

Grand Totals of Urban Centres of 
10,000 Population or Over.......... 4,433,446 

Grand Totals of Urban Centres of ; 
4,000 Population or Over.......... 5,116,427 


Offences . P 
own TOSe- um- 
to the cutions Arrests monses 
Police 
No. No. No. No. 
6,369 5, 960 1,034 4,926 
870 1, 826 592 : 
2,782 2,254 1, 102 1,062 
S,0te 3,032 518 2,514 
2,224 1,736 1,042 565 
2,120 1, 890 788 1, 102 
2,509 2,699 2,455 244 
2,718 2,595 443 2,323 
1,995 1,906 976: 930 
2,017 1, 533 327 1,210 
2, 832 2,205 677 1, 528 
698 2,975 342 383 
1,279 1,149 449 700 
2,849 2,116 971 Teta] 
SIGs: 1,163 619 544 
1,100 814 236 578 
1,275 915 374 485 
1, 842 1, 823 863 1, 462 
2,466 2,350 280 2,032 
1,668 1,668 ou 316 
1,001 1,048 33 999 
1,323 948 458 485 
1,854 863 530 58 
303,113 288,458 54,719 2225117 
328,255 307,353 60,687 235,964 
6,028 36, 501 5, 812 31, 943 
2,986 2,087 202 1,885 
1,170 520 274 246 
1} 10,184] 39,108 6,288 34,074 
11,671 39,957 6,601 34,610 
6, 202 3, 948 1,340 2,608 
1,195 2,713 11385 1,520 
1,440 1,260 733 527 
1,400 vn tek 635 317 
10,237 9,032 3,843 4,972 
12,609 10,403 4,326 5,792 
8,333 “3,575 2,461 1,114 
13,020 8,292 3,195 4,077 
2,828 1,109 579 511 
1,006 502 261 241 
25,187 13,478 6,496 5,943 
25,187 13,478 6,496 5,943 
27,105 51, 663 10, 666 20,529 
17,374 8,341 912 7,362 
5,725 4,391 766 3,615 
50,204 64,395 12,344 31,506 
59,595 70,174 14,646 34,865 
525,011 528,845 129,905 364,195 
589,569 569,430 145,887 389,054 
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PART V.—PENITENTIARY AND REFORMATORY 
INSTITUTIONS 


Section 1.—Penitentiary Statistics* 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 

administration of the various penitentiaries of Canada. Seven institutions are 
included in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que.: the other five are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince 
Albert, Sask.; Stony Mountain, Man.; New Westminster, B.C.; and Collins Bay, 
Ont. During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1948, the average daily population of 
these institutions was 3,851 and the total net cash outlay for the year was $4,247,884 
or $3-09 per convict per diem, compared with 3,028 average daily population and 
. $2,689,059 total net cash outlay or $2-43 per convict per diem for the year 1941. 


Female convicts given penitentiary sentences in the different provinces are 
sent to the penitentiary at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are | 
maintained for their detention and supervision. Female convicts in custody on 
Mar. 31, 1948, numbered 74 compared with 43 in 1944 and 46 in 1941. 


Movement of Population of Penal Institutions.—Penal institutions may 
be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, with slow turnover, since 
prisoners have long sentences; (2) reformatories and training schools, also with 
rather slow turnover; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 
If the average population for the year be taken as the average of the figures for 
inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year, and the number discharged 
as the turnover, the turnover in the fiscal year 1947-48 was: in penitentiaries, 
46 p.c.; in reformatories and training schools, 266 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 
1,626 p.c. In dealing with these figures it must be borne in mind that the common 
gaol population changes from day to day, and is partly made up of accused persons 
awaiting trial who may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


* Revised in co-operation with the Superintendent of Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 


1.—Population of Penal Institutions, for Twelve-Month Periods (Circa) 1947 and 1948 


In : Dis- In 
Year and Type of Institution yard : “Borns ae peeety 
of Year og Year Year 
No. z No. HR No: No. a 
1947 
SOE AMOR Be enh Sai pA be < ohades SP SEISE owed Send 3,362 1,908 1,518 3,752 
Reformatories and training schools.................-- 4,483 10, 950 10, 852 4,581 
TENS 2 Soll SF eee: SPR ee ae ae 4,185 66, 133 66, 158 4,160 
OES LON, venromecterstin ene aa 12,030 78,991 78,528 12,493 
1948 
ASS: Pie re ee en ar 3,752 1,867 1,768 3,851 
Reformatories and training schools.................6+- 4,659 13,870 13,471 5,058 
OM es CEOS hc Tha sys | faa de aasp Hob «bo ed 4,171 70,086 69,734 4,523 


TOIEG NOS 9. 26 cin nt Biden ao tho Dobe conte 12,582 85,823 84,973 13, 432 
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Tables 2 to 4 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-48 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
ERAT CLS CORT FiO ie Sei O « viens wt testes ele 2,969 3,078 3,129 3,362 3,752 
Received— 
POUT, CADIS SSR Ss tis 22% 28: hentai oe eet eee 1,348 teol2 1,579 1,685 1,580 
IS VatEAnslOn pice -calaaes sacs Meine Moon ERE ke 320 157 206 219 283 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave................. 2 1 — 3 4 
Revocation oflicentes. ve... eee eee _ — 1 — —_ 
From Military Authorities (prisoners of war)..... —_ — 8 1 _ 
Paroled for Active Service and returned......... _ 2 — — — 
RotalsaeReceivied, cade cee. <u ecteee 1,670 1,472 1,794 1,908 1, 867 
Discharged by— 
Eixpikyoor sentences: wh) aioe tn ac eae 928 880 1,014 982 1,089 
AUVEAMSI OT? c catteths cate eteceias cts. cee eR 320 157 206 219 283 
Micket=olsleave:. cs ncccec ecco oaks ihe ee 243 320 216 255) 833 
Deportation 7 ee oho. Oks ee seen ee 10 22 13 9 12 
Unconditional release. + .n.:..32.0000r bce ee 35 15 9 10 — 
Death yee ris cee ee Res eee ee 7 11 11 i 14 
Pardotres: aces. Sinn. free. wearer eare 9 8 10 3 31 
Release to Military Authorities................... _ 2 77 22 4 
Releasé on order of courts. 6. he jue eee ae 6 4 By | 5 a 
Return to provincial authorities................... 2 1 Pe 5 1 
Transfer to Boys’ Industrial School............... 1 1 _ — — 
Instructions from Immigration Department....... — = — 1 — 
Totals @Dischargeds...0s45 coe ee 1,561 1,421 1,561 1,518 1,768 
In Custody; Mar/shoa.:. <2 ote) eee. 3,078 3,129 3,362 3,792 3,8d1 


3.—Ages of Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1941-48 
au6ea_0eo>o090e—_———OaOoOowowon]T0nS= eo 


Age Group 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Under 21 years.... 465 421 447 486 455 452 -519 497 
a1 40:00. "oes 1,473 1, 283 1, 168 1,288 1,386 1,529 1,659 1,660 
3h LOKLOL Ne 995 837 705 676 676 750 916 973 
4letor50.) “dean: 477 420 395 398 395 390 404 450 
Sheton60) “4h . A205 191 191 182 160 152 174 181 180 
OvesnG0 ans, .....05% 87 80 ae el 70 65 - 67 73 91 

Totals........ 3,688 35232 25969 3,078 3,129 3,362 3,752 3,851 


ea ee ee ee Ee ee ee 


4.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1941-48 
o—eeeww—w—nmwmaoqa‘“pes$=goouoeyleqeqovow"s$Soas—=aouq“8aetSSSSSSS eee 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


——_—_—_—_|_|——_—_—_—_—_—_— |_| | _] | | 


Place of Birth— 


Canad s, Ceci! in olsen ae eee, 8,010 | 2,645 | 2,451] 2,599] 2,700] 2,989 | 3,301 3,403 
British Isles and possessions..... 259 190 163 179 169 143 187 167 
Austria and Hungary............ 44 43 37 34 13 14 18 18 
Gal yea. £.. enon eee tener ee 32 29 24 15 13 11 8 8 
‘POLAT ate ee ere Te led eos 67 54 43 35 34 33 37 36 
RUSSIS --. eee «sc ctecc MER. 38 41 37 33 42 30 34 67 
Other Europe: 2 sr ees 58 44 49 31 58 43 52 47 
‘United States... eae eek 112 LZ 111 95 91 83 101 91 
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4.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Birthplace, Religion, etc., as at 
Mar. 31, 1941-48—concluded 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Marital Status— ; 
PURIG I yee’, Wine claay fees Ae oIE oa 2,446 | 2,154] 1,983 | 1,990] 1,987 | 2,144] 2,376 2,360 
BAT TIO See nis cei cleo et tecs.c 8s 994 878 785 875 936 | 1,019 | 1,134 1,237 
PMIOW OUD <5 Gk % me's salen Piste 0454 143 121 110 120 117 105 105 103 
NBRVOLEOd ie 2.4. ee wacdbacce tess 105 47 40 35 31 29 53 69 
ICUATA POU RA. ae csiasapacte ts et hie. he vers 1 32 51 58 58 65 84 82 

Sex— 
TRIG I cree cia tee Seder cote es »| 8,642 | 3,195 | 2,917 | 3,035 | 3,077 | 3,310} 3,696 3,777 
UOTIOGID aha et is eis isis chains cidhss os reseps Se 4 46 37 52 43 52 52 56 74 

Religion— 
PAT CLICAN Pee ete yrs Mera as 513 483 505 506 516 587 710 760 
SADUISE se comet te etek ie eric + oe 134 135 126 122 136 122 135 143 
WoukhObOrsae Toe le cee ee 6 4 3 2 19 16 2 59 
ABTS FOLMOIONS iferi ss vice vee als ae © 5 1 1 1 3 1 i 1 
Greeks Catholi@i. i... oes siew cose 32 33 27 20 11 12 15 11 
GreoksOrthoGoxsaiewecg se eeisen.- 39 40 35 36 27 34 27 35 
JOWiS Digs dame eee. doi cis e wenress 62 56 52 55 44 48 63 63 
JOUR oles ee te  ahe Oe corer 81 76 67 62 59 57 54 54 
MMethOdISh asa pi ncrtlawierts wie sisie wit 44 29 34 37 34 28 33 31 
eres yLerianlcree eon ee erase oe 358 274 214 233 275 294 287 265 
Homan © yuhorcsrens ccctd. ei coe 1,841 | 1,614] 1,473 | 1,597 | 1,534] 1,705] 1,884 1, 833 
SalvaAtlOnPATIO Ys, <cuce devas. 18 17 16 20 21 PA 28 29 
Wniteds@ hurch hc cscs ae sie emetic 369 828 302 293 323 309 381 390 
Other ween occ eee as okioes 186 143 115 95 127 129 133 178 

POUAIS eR een debe ee 3,688 | 3,232 | 2,969 | 3,078 | 3,129 | 3,362 | 3,752 3,851 


1 None reported. 


Section 2.—The Ticket-of-Leave System 


The Ticket-of-Leave System is described in detail at pp. 805-308 of the 1948-49 
edition of the Year Book. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Corrective and Reformative 
Institutions 


A census of corrective and reformative institutions is taken at five-year intervals, 
the latest being for June 1, 1946. At that date there were 28 such institutions in 
Canada, 25 of which reported; one institution in Quebec, one in Ontario and one 
in Manitoba failed to report. The reporting institutions had a total inmate popula- 
tion of 3,662, of whom 2,930 were males and 732 females. The males were confined 
in 13 institutions and the females in 12. 
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5.—Inmates of Corrective and Reformative Institutions, by Age Groups, as at 
June 1, 1946 


SSS eee 
eee 


fe N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. |° B.C. || Total 


Institutions for Males..... 2 


1 2 5 1 1 — 1 13 
for Females... 2 2 2 3 1 — 1 1 12 

Inmates— 
Under 10 years...... ce 23 3 15 22 — 1 — 1 65 
F, — 5 i — _— — = = 12 
10-14 SPE 2. 4cane M. 137 44 361 253 19 20 — 39 873 
r 57 31 74 48 10 — 15 7 242 
15-19 SE misslis M 15 12 250 576 28 18 —_ 34 933 
s 39 63 Wd. 93 32 — 16 10 330 
20-24 SAC yet M. — — — 436 — _ _— — 436 
F, 2 19 — 35 — — 1 — oF 
25-29 Sh ent M. —_— — — 201 — oe — — 201 
F, — 9 — 15 — — — — 24 
30-34 Sos edie a4 M. — — — 116 — — — — 116 
17 1 5 — 17 — — oo — 23 
35-39 Seah <b Bee M. _ — — 92 — — — — 92 
F, _ 3 — 14 — — — — 17 
40-44 ane 8, 52 M. oo -— — 73 — — — — us 
ie — 1 — 165) — — — — 16 
45-49 et ONE M. — — 76 — a — -— 76 
ine —_— — — 9 — —_— — oo 9 
50-59 ARNE wie one M. — — — 44 — — —_ — 44 
1 — 1 — 1 — — _- — 2 
60 years or over,..... M — — — Dal — ~ — — 21 
Totals osc.2.ei60 M. 175 59 626 1,910 47 39 ae 74 2,930 
F. 99 137 158 247 42 — 32 17 32 


A population movement report is received yearly from penal institutions and 
training schools. These population changes in 1945, 1946 and 1947 are shown in 
Table 6. 


6.—Penal Institutions and Training School Statistics, 1945-47 


Norr.—In certain classes of institutions the figure for ‘‘In custody at the end of year’’ does not agree 
with ‘‘In custody at the beginning of the (following) year’. The reasons for this are: changes in reporting 
procedures, transfers to other institutions, etc. 


Sooo" 


Institutions 1945 1946 1947 
No. No. No. 

Penitentiaries. Inmates— 

In custody at beginning of year.is........<5.eseckeccdcs. 3,078 3,129 3,362 

Admutted during the: years. sm cicsa hj hbo Sack te 1,472 1,794 1,908 

Discharged during the year............. Gees SO ean 1,421 1568 1,518 

Tnvenstody- at‘end ofvyvear. .>.”.; & sass. 6.1 .6aeke ke Be 3,129 3,362 See 
Reformatories for Men. Inmates— 

In custody at beginning of year............ccccccccecccee 1,988 2,220 2,436 

Admitted Curing the year % ...ocs.aksae eben. he 5,145 7,279 8,732 

Discharged during the year... .........scc.......... yl 7,063 8,589 

In custody atvend of year “%.;.....:.. 730 ee eee 2,010 2,436 2,579 
Reformatories for Women. Inmates— 

In custody at beginning of year...............0...000-55. 327 204 192 

Adinitted duringthe year... -.. ts.) ae ae 417 350 370 

Discharged ‘durine the’ year? :: 5... Pe ee eee 447 362 ore 

In custody at‘end Of yearoo yi... 5. . osc ee ee 297 192 189 
Training Schools for Boys. Inmates— 

In custody at beginning/of year. ). 4.2540 . oscdaa oe hccon 1,397 1,306 1,340 

Admitted durity the your vet Gils. Sei Ears ee 1,483 1,612 1,336 

Hischareed “utile the year. fi ek te 1,601 1,682 1,368 

by custody"at' end of year? .c eee, ee ee 1,265 1, 236 1,308 
Training Schools for Girls. Inmates— 

In custody at beginning of year...........cccccceccccccce 697 652 508 

Admittedidaring the year. .... eases het. LGR, Ses 602 558 502 

Discharged. during the year... oss. 20 ee 647 685 517 


in custody afond of year... ci..cevcscdilcieca ceOcme. | 6o2) - 525 493 
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6.—Penal Institutions and Training School Statistics, 1945-47—concluded 
Institutions 1945 1946 1947 
No. No. No. 
Common Gaols. Inmates— 
Hnrcusuobd yat DebInning OL YORI. soc. cs tcc sce eled ce cecss 3,206 3,958 4,185 
AG TaIGuO CsCl Grin ab NOPVCAT 2,35 ay nto ord la Shh se cake w kistlatn.« a 53,801 65,768 66,279 
Discharged during the year.......... aos ia s CRS Lit 5 ae 53,026 65,541 66,304 
a CUStOG ysis ONG Ol VCAP hs, cis,a hence vice coveisie se MLR ES 3,981 4,185 4,160 
Total Inmates of Institutions— 
In custody at beginning of year....................... 10,693 11,469 12,023 
Admitted during the year.........................005. 62,920 77,361 79,127 
Discharged during the year.......................00-- 62,265 76,894 78,669 
In custody at end of year...............cccccceseeees 11,334 11,936 12,481 


PART VI.—BACKGROUND OF CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND PRIOR TO UNION WITH CANADA 


Section 1.—Total Offences 


Statistics of criminal and other offences in Newfoundland, Canada’s tenth 
province, will be treated separately in the Year Book until such time as the Criminal 
Code of Canada comes into effect in that Province. 

In Newfoundland indictable offences are handled by the Supreme Court both 
in St. John’s and on circuit. 

All charges involving small thefts, traffic offences, etc., are dealt with summarily 
by 20 local magistrates. Permission for summary trial may be sought for other 
offences by the police from the Secretary for Justice and the accused. 

The Newfoundland Constabulary police the city of St. John’s and 40 outport 
stations which include ali the major settlements of the Island. Under the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, the Newfoundland Ranger Force, which corresponds to 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, covers the remainder of the Island and 
Labrador. 


Table 1 shows the prosecutions for offences tried summarily for the year 1947. 


1.—Prosecutions in Newfoundland for Offences Tried Summarily for the Year 
Ended Dec. 31, 1947 


Con- Dis- With- : 
Type of Offence Cases wicviene: | cmniessa Ana Pending 
No. No, No. No. No. 
Offences against the person.......... St. John’s... 89 74 14 1 — 
Outports..... 75 68 7 — — 
Weielscs..c3..2ibateeul . 164 142 21 1 +. 
Offences against property........... St. John’s... 371 335 31 1 4 
Outports..... 287 269 17 — 1 
PTOUAIS. 252: fattest ee 658 604 48 1 if 
Offences against good order......... St. John’s... 1, 806 1,696 107 2 1 
Outports... 676 635 41 _ _— 
LOUIS cae ee toe ne eee 2,482 2,301 148 2 1 
ROL re GIL ONCCS. os. aiele'eeicc.ciere'e cdc 0's > St. John’s... 2,226 1,978 237 2, 9 
Outports.... 602 556 43 1 2 
Wotals? e533. Gan. 2. e 2,828 2,534 289 3 11 
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Police-station activities for the year 1947 resulted in 2,075 male and 196 female 
persons arrested and charges preferred. 


The following statement shows the investigations and prosecutions by the 
Newfoundland Ranger Force and refers to Labrador and that part only of New- 
foundland served by the Force but does not include any part of Newfoundland 
served by the Newfoundland Constabulary. 


Cases No. JEN OE, Convictions No. PEGE 
Tnvestigated. «cos. ck cies 1,069 2 Convictions obtained..... 717 93-1 
Conetuded «27,08 45. soe 864 80-8 Still under investigation 
Prosecuteds.te.en tne 770 72-3 Weor sl gtO47- eee 205 19-2 
A DANMONOH a.aneieusue ve 94 8°5 


Section 2.—Juvenile Delinquency 


The Welfare of Children Act of Newfoundland which came into effect on 
Jan. 1, 1945, closely resembles the Child Welfare Act of Alberta. Juvenile delinquents 
are looked after by the Director of Child Welfare who has also been the J udge of the 
Juvenile Court. Among his duties as specified in the Act are the following :— 


(a) to encourage and promote the conservation of child life in Newfoundland; 


(e) to exercise such care of and control over neglected, dependent and delinquent 
children as is required by this Act; 


(f) to keep records of all children who are dealt with under the Department 
of Public Health and Welfare; 


(g) to secure where possible through child welfare associations, children’s 
aid societies, child welfare committees and otherwise a system of suitable 
foster homes, boarding homes, and probation homes adapted to the needs 
of children under supervision. 


A juvenile in Newfoundland is an unmarried boy or girl under seventeen years 
of age. The Act eliminated two courses of action: birching and imprisonment. 
The latter is, however, provided for juveniles over fourteen years of age who 
commit indictable offences. 


The Act provides that adults may be brought to court to account for their 
responsibility or contribution to the offences committed by the juvenile. 


A Juvenile Court has been established in the city of St. John’s. 


Statistics from the Juvenile Delinquency Report of St. John’s show that, during 
1947, 170 juveniles (145 boys and 25 girls) appeared before the Court, as compared 
with 145 in 1946. This,’however, does not indicate an increase in the delinquency 
rate but is accounted for in a number of ways. These include a more detailed 
follow-up of girl offenders from 7 to 25 years of age; stricter enforcement of school 
attendance which raised the number of truants from 9 to 23; and the fact that 


SO —— eee 
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_ probation officers actually sought out boys and girls who needed the disciplinary 
service of the Court. The number of serious offences decreased considerably as a 
result of improved community services such as boys’ clubs, and boys’ camps, to- 
gether with the preventive services of the Court itself through counsel and probation. 


2.—Juvenile Prosecutions Tried Summarily in the Outport Stations, 1947 


Number 
Type of Offence of Convictions] Dismissed | Pending 
Cases 

Offonces against: LHC PCTSON. csp ecieda ge ofS oe ee unde e+e 7 (f — — 
AO) fences ALAINS tIPLODCLES aa owias.o a cite ve osslereren bad eee ie oe 133 132 1 _ 
Wirences ACAINSt 2OOd Orders Livan tse ces deus onions 27 27 — — 
WEheriotencesh act mea i tails eee ne cece eee ct 27 25 — 2 

PO LAIS Eteach erate cic a rccatet rasta ascerapstererereners 194 191 1 2 
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CHAPTER IX.—EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Paces 
Part I.—Formal Education Section 2, Tur EpucatTioNAL AND 
Section 1. Epucation IN CANADA, CULTURAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
194 Se fee et, ot Se 344 NATIONAL Fium Boarp.......... 367 
Subsection 1. The Educational System Section 3. THe EpuUcATIONAL AND 
of Newfoundland at the Time of CuLTuRAL FUNCTIONS OF THE 
Union A Fae ie eee er 351 CANADIAN Broapcastina Cor- 
Subsection 2. Education in the North- PORATION 368 
WeSt HOLribOries. denwen.. ok a eee ii el i eee Srey EO RR Ce 
Section 2. ScnHoous, UNIVERSITIES AND Section 4. Roya Commission on Na- 
CGLUBGESO. ncvietiee Cron ae 355 TIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE ARTs, 
Subsection 1. Federal Indian LETTERS AND SCIENCES............ 370 
DCHOOIS owe oo cnet eee 357 Section 5. Puptic LIBRARIES......... 371 
Subsection 2. Provincially Controlled Section 6. CANADA AND THE UNITED 
g ea = ereontee ies 357 Nations EpucaTIoNnat, SCIENTIFIC 
ubsection 3. Private ementary AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION..... 372 
and Secondary Schools........... 360 : 
Pores 4. Universities and 361 | Part Ill.—Scientific and Industrial 
sleeco'eh e's) 6 ahs «slates (ste teitetaieeleie Research 
Part II.—Cultural Activities Related Section 1. Tus Nationa ResEarcu 
to Education. COUNCIUS. co coekie Coe eee 373 
Section 1. Tur RELATIONSHIP OF ART SEcTION 2. OTHER SCIENTIFIC AND 
TOPEDUCATION ae wee ee eee 364 INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH FacIuitiEs. 377 


Norse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION 
Section 1.—Education in Canada, 1947* 


Organization and Administration.—Complete educational systems from 
free elementary schools through grammar (high) schools to normal schools and 
universities were already well-established in the Maritimes, Ontario, and Quebec 
when the British North America Act, 1867, which united the provinces, gave each 
complete control over education within its borders. 


In each province there is a government department to deal with educational 
matters. In all provinces, except Nova Scotia and Quebec, this department is 
represented in the provincial Cabinet and in the Legislature by a Minister of 
Education. In Nova Scotia the Premier is chairman of a Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, while in Quebec, with its system of dual control, the Provincial Secretary 
represents education in the Legislative Assembly. 


Although the Superintendent of Education is head of the Quebec Department 
of Education, a Roman Catholic and a Protestant committee constitute the Council 
of Education which formulates policy and superintends the administration of all 
educational matters. These committees are in charge of the education of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, respectively. The Council, however, has no authority 
over many special and technical schools which come directly under various govern- 
ment departments. 


In all other provinces, the immediate head of the Department of Education 
is a deputy minister or director who is a professional educationalist and advises 
the minister on policy. Thus there is permanency and continuity to policy despite 
any changes of government. 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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A provincial department of education is divided into several branches whose 
chiefs are responsible for various aspects of the work. There is usually a chief 
inspector or superintendent responsible for administration of the schools. There 
may be one for secondary schools and another for elementary schools. A Registrar 
is in charge of examinations and certificates and the chief accountant of financial 
records, including grants to schools. Most provinces also have a director of 
teacher-training. 


In each province there is a large number of local inspectors or superintendents 
appointed by the provincial Department, each inspector having charge of an area 
with 70 to 100 schools and acting as liaison officer between the teachers and school 
boards and the Department. Originally their task was mainly to ensure uniformity 
and efficiency of instruction and the maintenance of standards in accommodations 
and equipment. Currently their work is becoming more and more consultative 
and advisory in nature. As specialists in educational science they are less con- 
cerned with inspection and more concerned in giving leadership, promoting depart- 
mental policy, and giving advice on administration, and methods and techniques 
of teaching. Usually there is a group of inspectors for secondary schools distinct 
from those for elementary schools. 


During recent years there has been an increase in specialization and directors 
have been appointed in charge of special features such as curricula, kindergartens, 
auxiliary classes, agriculture, art, music, health, vocational guidance, audio-visual 
aids, rural education and home economics. These directors develop and supervise 
these features in all schools under their jurisdiction. 


Until recent years local administration of education was in the hands of 
boards of trustees with jurisdiction over a school section or district so limited in 
area that, in rural sections, no child would have farther than two or three miles to 
go to school. Towns and cities were natural units. For some years now there 
has been a movement towards the consolidation of these small districts into larger 
units. The idea is not a new one to Canada, having been proposed by at least one 
leading Canadian educator a hundred years ago, and some units in the form of 
consolidated schools have existed for over 30 years. In some provinces the section 
board is dissolved on entering a larger unit; in others, it is retained with such 
minor powers as will maintain an active local interest in the schools. In all provinces 
west of the Maritimes, the scattered settlements of the northern areas operate as 
isolated districts. 


Prince Edward Island with 462 local school boards is the only province where 
no large units exist although legislation has been passed authorizing the estab- 
lishment of large high-school districts. 


In Nova Scotia, beginning in 1942, municipal school finance units have been 
organized on a county basis, each containing about 100 rural schools. Cities and 
towns remain outside these units. This has reduced the number of financial units 
from over 1,700 to 24 rural and 45 urban. The local boards were retained with 
greatly reduced powers. 


New Brunswick has followed the same pattern. Fourteen of the 15 counties 
are organized so that for financial purposes there are now 14 rural and 22 urban 
boards in place of 1,350. ; 
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Ten Protestant central school boards have been formed in Quebec and further 
reduction in the number of Protestant boards has been accomplished by unions and 
annexations. One Protestant county high-school district has also been authorized. 
Roman Catholic schools in Quebec are usually organized with the parish as the unit 
of administration. 


So far, Ontario has organized areas for elementary schools separately from 
those for secondary schools: 3,070 local public school sections, 53 p.c. of the total, 
have been organized into 499 township areas. In the more densely populated 
southern portion of the Province there is usually more than one area in a township. 
A town or village may be included in an area. There are 20 union Roman Catholic 
Separate School boards corresponding to township areas. There are approximately 
90 larger high-school areas. The average area cuts across municipal boundaries 
to include 200 square miles of area, a high school population of at least 300 and an 
assessment of approximately $7,000,000. 


Manitoba has 101 consolidated school districts, including Miniota, a municipal 
school district. One experimental larger unit, the Dauphin-Ochre River school 
area, was formed in 1947, 


Saskatchewan has organized over 3,000 districts into 45 units; there are still 
1,399 districts to be organized. Here, as in the Maritimes, the local board has 
been retained with minor functions. Schools in towns, separate schools and con- 
solidated schools may join a unit. 


Alberta took the lead in establishing the larger unit and has 57 made up of 
3,701 of the 3,498 active local school districts. The average division covers some 
2,000 square miles with 70 teachers and 1,500 pupils. Many villages and towns 
are included. 


British Columbia, following the advice of the Cameron Report, is organized 
into 74 larger administrative units and 15 unattached districts. Schools in cities 
and towns are included in units. 


Generally speaking, school trustees are elected by the ratepayers for a term of 
two or three years in such a manner that only a portion of a board retires each year. 
In a few cases, such as the high school boards of Ontario, members of the boards are 
appointed by the municipal councils. 


Separate schools, mainly Roman Catholic, exist in Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. There is no difference between these and public schools except that the 
teacher is of the same religion as the school authorities, and more attention is given 
to religious instruction. 


Financing the Schools.—The income required to support these public 
elementary and secondary schools is derived almost wholly from local taxation 
and provincial grants. 


Fees for elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In some of the 
other provinces fees are charged for secondary grades but, except where in lieu of 
taxation, they are quite nominal. The total amount of fees for all provinces, 
exclusive of Quebec, is under $200,000. 


Assessment for school purposes is the valuation of land and buildings (or 
improvements in some cases) and usually some other factor such as personal property, 
business or mines income, etc. As these assessments are made by the local muni- 
cipalities the introduction of the larger unit has done much to equalize the burden 
of taxation. , 
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In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils 
which levy for and collect the required amounts. School boards in Quebec and 
some boards in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school 
purposes. 


Each province has its own method of apportioning grants to local school 
boards and these schemes have all been more or less radically changed in the last 
three or four years so that between 1941 and 1947 the provincial share of the 
expenditures of the school boards has risen from 17 p.c. to 34 p.c. The proportion 
in each province is as follows: 


Province 1947 J ad 941 Province 1947 1941 

p.c. PaGi p.c p.c. 

Prince Edward Island....... 53 60 Manitobane. roc cote ers 14 15 
INO Va eS CObiawias Jars Nauemies 41 19 Saskatchewan...........6.. 27 24 
ING we BrunswiCKe.cccmccees « 28 18 Albertaicsck coho ccei oh ee ie ais 29 20 
CORCABION Tes or canons haere: 40 10 Brivis Columbian. sas. eee 41 30 


Total provincial grants to school boards amounted to $21,000,000 in 1941 and 
$53,000,000 in 1947. 


Provincial grants are of two types: (1) The basic grant may be calculated on 
cost, an amount per classroom, a basic minimum cost, salary and qualifications of 
teacher, average attendance, etc. All provinces adopt some means of increasing 
equality of opportunity by favouring the poorer areas over the richer ones. 
(2) Special grants are paid for such features as transportation, music, arts, and crafts, 
special classes, equipment, building costs, night schools, etc. They loom largest 
in Quebec where there is marked emphasis on training for home industries, arts 
and crafts. 


While all operating costs have increased since the years before the War the 
major increases have been in teachers’ salaries which amounted to $52,000,000 
for eight provinces in 1936 and reached $96,000,000 in 1947, and in the amount 
spent on new buildings and equipment which rose from $3,250,000 in 1944 to 
$8,500,000 in 1946 and $17,000,000 in 1947 for the provinces reporting—Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. The proportion provided by borrowed 
money rose from 30 p.c. to 60 p.c. in the same period. This increased expenditure 
was due to three causes: (1) a back-log of required construction at the end of the 
War; (2) the need for additional accommodation to meet the needs of increasing 
enrolment and new concentrations of population; and (8) new construction required 
following the establishment of larger units of administration and the movement 
towards larger centralized schools and composite high schools. 


Schools and Curricula.—Primary.—The primary division of all Canadian 
schools terminates with grade eight and the secondary begins with grade nine: 
In British Columbia and Alberta, in the city of Winnipeg and in certain Ontario 
cities Grades VII and VIII have been combined with Grades IX and X to form 
intermediate schools or junior high schools. 


In all large cities and in the larger towns of Ontario kindergartens are operated 
as part of the primary school. Most of these are for five-year-olds though a few 
operate classes for four-year-olds as well. 


Most children begin Grade I at age six or early seven and many pupils complete 
the eight grades in seven years. Attendance is compulsory from the age of eight to 
the age of 14 with attendance to age 16 being required of urban pupils in some 
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provinces. Attendance is enforced by local attendance officers and the monthly 


Family Allowance payments may be stopped if a child fails to attend school without 
sufhicient cause. 


In the primary schools emphasis is on the fundamental subjects—reading, 
writing, arithmetic, health and social studies—with varying additions of science, 
arts and crafts, music, home economics and shopwork. In rural areas, the science 
may have an agricultural bias. Despite the fact that each province has its own 
curriculum and textbooks vary there is considerable uniformity in subject matter 
and the grade placement of various topics and projects. In methodology, the 
enterprise or activity technique has largely replaced the drill and recitation method. 


Intermediate-—The curriculum of these schools includes pre-vocational and 
exploratory courses giving a greater variety than in the general primary school. 
They provide a transition between the primary and secondary levels and there is 
evidence that they tend to hold many pupils in school a year to two years longer 
than where they do not exist. 


Secondary.—The traditional secondary school course is directed towards the 
needs and prerequisites of the universities. The provincial departments authorize 
texts, prescribe the courses and set examinations. Academic courses and examina- 
tions are usually set in consultation with the universities of the province. 


Since the end of the First World War, increasing attention has been paid to the 
needs of those wishing to enter commerce, industry or the trades and to this end at 
least four separate paths are being followed. One way is by offering many diverse 
subjects outside a central core of English, mathematics and social studies all within 
the high-school course. This is the plan in British Columbia and Alberta. In 
New Brunswick and Ontario the emphasis is on the composite high school where, 
after the first year, the student enters upon an academic, commercial, industrial or 
agriculture course. In most of the large cities there are commercial high schools 
and technical high schools where the students are separated not only by course 
but by schools. In these large technical schools courses are given leading to 
matriculation for students desiring to take a university course in engineering, 
nursing, etc. Quebec, in turn, has a considerable number of specialized schools 
of agriculture, household science, arts and trades, in addition to ordinary technical 
schools. 


Advanced Technical Schools—In several provinces there are technical schools 
of the junior college level. In Alberta there is the Calgary Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art, in Manitoba a Technical Institute at Winnipeg. There are 
four technical institutes in Ontario, the Provincial Institute of Mining at Haileybury, 
the Provincial Institute of Textiles at Hamilton, the Lakehead Technical Institute, 
Port Arthur and the Ryerson Institute of Technology at Toronto. There is also 
an agricultural school at Kemptville. 


Quebec has several institutes of fine arts and graphic arts, one for forest rangers 
and another for paper-making. Recent legislation provides for the establishment 
of technical institutes in Nova Scotia. 


Teacher-Training Schools.—In all provinces (except Alberta and Quebec) teachers 
for the primary schools are trained in the provincial normal schools. Most provinces 
now require training two or more years beyond matriculation. 

While some of the Catholic normal schools in Quebec are operated by the 
Province, others are operated by religious orders and one by Laval University. 
The Protestant normal school is at Macdonald College: of McGill University. 
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In Alberta all teacher-training is concentrated in the Faculty of Education of the 
University of Alberta where prospective teachers may take a two-, three- or four-year 
course. Secondary school teachers receive a four-year course. 


Secondary school teachers are required to have an undergraduate degree in 
Arts and Science plus a year’s professional training as in Nova Scotia and Ontario 
or receive professional training as part of the university course as in British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan. 


Teachers of industrial subjects are required to have considerable trade experience 
before taking professional training. Special training is given teachers for kinder- 
gartens, handicapped children and such special subjects as music, home economics, 
arts and crafts, etc. 


Special Features.—The value of teachers trained to give advice on the many 
problems involved in choosing a vocation has become more widely recognized, and 
increased attention is being given in most secondary schools to vocational guidance. 
Not only counselling, but aptitude tests and lectures dealing with various trades 
and professions are being made available to the students. 


In the universities counsellors were first appointed at the request of the Federal 
Department of Veterans Affairs to advise student veterans. In some institutions 
this has been extended to all students. 


The film, phonograph and radio are becoming standard educational equipment. 
Most of the departments have set up a directorate to arrange for equipment grants 
and to supervise the establishment of the necessary facilities in the schools. The 
National Film Board has a series of educational films available for all Canada’s 
schools and some of the provincial departments and the more important public 
libraries have film libraries. The phonograph is being used for language-teaching 
as well as for music instruction. The CBC provides special educational broadcasts 
and relays exchange features from the BBC and the United States networks. 


Special methods are adopted to bring education to the children of remote 
areas. All provinces have correspondence branches which provide instruction at 
the primary and secondary school levels. These courses are also used by secondary 
school students who require particular subjects not taught in the local schools. 
Ontario has a number of railway school cars working in conjunction with the corre- 
spondence courses. Each car has an itinerary of some 200 miles on the northern 
railway lines. A car is “spotted” on a siding and instruction is given the pupils 
of the area for about two weeks when the car moves on to another siding. 


Enrolment.—At the secondary school level enrolments have been increasing 
since the school year 1944-45 except in Saskatchewan. Birth registrations of the 
past few years indicate that by 1953-54 the enrolment in Grades I to VIII will have 
increased from 1,712,662 to over 2,307,000, a total of 595,000, and there is every 
indication that the increase may amount to 800,000 by 1960. A decline may 
set in shortly after that. An increase of 800,000 is equal to over 45 p.c. of the total 
enrolment in the elementary schools of Canada and is 140 p.c. of the elementary 
enrolment of the largest province—Quebec. Grades above Grade VIII will begin to 
feel the effects between 1953 and 1955. 

Other factors, too, are operating to increase enrolment. The introduction of 
Family Allowances in 1945 while showing its effects on schools most clearly in 
improved attendance has also kept in school to the legal age limit many pupils who 
were leaving from a few months to two years before they were lawfully entitled to 
leave. 
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Increasing emphasis on the holding power of schools, increased transportation 
facilities at public expense, the building of dormitories in some provinces, the larger 
unit of administration, the establishment of junior high schools and composite 
schools, the wave of post-war immigration from Europe and the British Isles—all 
these are operating to increase school enrolments. 


On the assumption that there should be one teacher for every 30 pupils, an 
additional 18,200 teachers will be required by 1953-54. This takes no account of 
the present shortage and is indicative of future requirements in classrooms, equip- 
ment and capital funds not to mention revenue for operating purposes. In some 
provinces it is certain that the whole structure of school finance will have to be 
modified, if not reorganized, to cope with the increased cost. 


Teachers.—The post-war years have found Canadian schools with a shortage 
of teachers of such proportions that, in 1946, one out of every ten teachers in all 
provinces (except Quebec) was teaching on a permit. However, in 1947 there was 
a decline of 246 in the number of permits issued. Despite the highest salary levels 
in history teachers continue to leave the profession in large numbers. Data for 
Ontario for 1947 showed 381 p.c. of the loss going to other occupations and 80 p.c. 
leaving to be married. On the other side of the picture, beginning with 1946, 
enrolment in teacher-training schools began to increase. 


About three-quarters of the 70,000 teachers in publicly controlled schools in 
Canada are women. Before the War men made up approximately 29 p.c. of the 
total. The proportion of men to women in secondary schools is greater than in 
primary schools. 


In all provinces minimum salary levels are established and in most cases salaries 
are above these minima. Of recent years salary schedules have become established 
on the basis of the larger unit or even of a province as a whole. Nova Scotia has 
established a schedule based on experience and qualifications and in Saskatchewan 
over 75 p.c. of the teachers are employed on the basis of a schedule for rural and 
village schools. 


All provinces have in effect contributory pension schemes for teachers. Some 
provinces pay into the fund an amount equal to that contributed by the teachers. 
Teacher contributions vary from 2-5 p.c. to 5 p.c. of annual salary. Retirement 
on pension is usually provided for at age 60 or 65. Most schemes provide for pension 
in case of disability. 


Private Schools.—Private schools include all those not operated by publicly 
elected or appointed boards. Except in Quebec, they receive no support from 
public funds. 


Outside of Quebec, 272 academic primary and secondary private schools were 
reported in 1947. One-half of these were Catholic, 21 p.c. Protestant, 1 p.c. Jewish, 
and 28 p.c. non-denominational. Enrolment decreased from 39,581 in 1944 to 
37,995 in 1947 despite the fact that the 1947 figure included 10 additional schools. 
The number of teachers decreased from 2,202 to 2,089. This decrease in enrolment 
took place at both elementary and secondary grade levels. 


Instruction is similar to that given in public schools except that more oppor- 
tunities may be given for music, art, etc. In schools under religious control there 
is greater emphasis on religious instruction. They are financed largely from fees, 
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legacies, gifts, or by religious orders. Fees range from inexpensive institutions to 
those charging $800 to $1,000 per year. In most provinces there is some form of 
inspection or regulation by the provincial department of education. 

Some 160 private business colleges (more than half of these being in Ontario) 
give training for office and secretarial positions. Enrolment in these schools has 
_ been increasing and was 15,015 for full-time students in 1947 as against 10,384 in 
1944. The number of part-time students decreased from 1,801 to 1,410 in the 
same period. In 1947 there were, in addition to the above, 14,525 enrolled in evening 
classes. About 70 p.c. of the students attending these schools are girls. 


Subsection 1.—The Educational System of Newfoundland at the 
Time of Union* 


The first recorded school in Newfoundland was established at Bonavista in 
1726 by the Rev. Henry Jones, who had been sent to the colony by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It was not unfitting that the first 
school in Newfoundland should have been set up in the town of Bonavista where 
Cabot first landed. However, it was 1836 before the Government assumed definite 
responsibility for public education. In that year Newfoundland’s first Repre- 
sentative Government allocated £2,100 sterling for education and in that year, too, 
Newfoundland’s first Education Act was passed. 

Between 1726 and 1836 the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Church 
and, later, the Methodist Church established schools in various parts 
of the Island and, when the first education grant was voted, part of it was 
divided among the denominational schools. The 18386 Act, however, was unde- 
nominational in principle but, since apparently undenominational schools were not 
popular, an amendment to the Act in 1843 recognized a two-way system and made 
provision for the division of education grants equally between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics. At that time the country was divided into 36 educational 
districts—18 Protestant and 18 Roman Catholic. There followed a period of 
much educational unrest during which the legislation had to be amended many 
times. Finally, in 1874 an Education Act was passed recognizing the denomina- 
tional system which had grown logically and inevitably out of the will of the people. 
The 1874 Act, though amended five or six times between 1876 and 1927, remained 
basically in force until, in 1935, a further amendment radically changed the Act 
as in force at the time. 

The Act, as operative in 1927, was a lineal descendant of the 1874 Act. It 
made provision for a uniform system of education within a denominational frame- 
work. Policies were formulated and controlled by a body known as the Bureau 
of Education, the actual administration of the Department being carried out under 
the direction of the Secretary for Education. 

The 1935 amendment replaced the Bureau of Education by a Secretary respon- 
sible to the Commissioner for Home Affairs and Education, and two Assistant 
Secretaries whose functions were not defined. Later, a third official of assistant 
secretarial rank was appointed. The three Assistant Secretaries, while chosen on 
a denominational basis, were not official representatives of the religious bodies to 
which they belonged. 

A body known as the Advisory Committee (consisting of six members: two 
Church of England, two Roman Catholic and two United Church) was appointed 
to maintain a channel of communication with the major denominations and the 


* Prepared by G. A. Frecker, LL.D., B.E., B.A., Secretary for Education, Department of Education, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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local school boards which were denominational. This Committee, however, was 
not in close contact with the problems of the Department and proved to be 
ineffectual. 


In 1939 the Education Act was again amended bringing back a Departmental 
organization similar to that existing prior to the changes made in 1935. It estab- 
lished a Council of Education with a Commissioner and Secretary, three Assistant 
Secretaries (now known as Executive Officers) and a member of the Salvation Army, 
each officially representing one of the large religious groups of the country. The 
Salvation Army representative has since become the fourth Executive Officer in 
the Department. The 1939 establishment is still operative but in 1944 three 
Assistant Executive Officers were appointed, and in 1946 an Assistant Secretary 
was added to headquarters staff. 


The Council of Education is responsible for educational policy, subject to the 
approval of the Minister, and the Executive Officers who, outside of the Council, 
are regular civil servants, carry out, under the supervision of the Secretary, the 
Council’s policies affecting their respective denominations. In effect the Executive 
Officers are denominational directors of elementary and secondary education. 
Since Apr. 1, 1949, when Newfoundland became the tenth province of Canada, 
the Minister of Education has taken the place of the Commissioner and the title 
of the permanent head of the Department has been changed from Secretary to 
Deputy Minister. 


Elementary and Secondary Education.—In order to have a correct per- 
spective with regard to the denominational system of education functioning on the 
elementary and secondary school level in Newfoundland, it is necessary to realize 
that the country was served by church schools for at least 100 years before the 
State took any part in public education. Furthermore, the population, whith is 
spread out in a thin ribbon along 6,000 miles of coast line, is to a great extent still 
distributed denominationally. A survey made in 1944 by the supervising inspectors 
showed that less than 15 p.c. of the settlements were affected by a duplication or 
multiplication of school services, and that approximately one-half of the 36 p.c. 
of the population affected was located in the larger settlements, such as St. J ohn’s, 
Grand Falls and Corner Brook, where a number of schools would be necessary 
whatever the system. 


In Newfoundland there is really but one system of education operating through 
a number of branches. All schools follow the same curriculum. All secular teachers 
follow the same education courses. Certification of teachers is uniform. Except 
for religious instruction and basic readers, all schools follow the same prescribed 
textbooks. The same policy of supervision is carried out in all schools. 


The following statement gives summary education statistics for the year 
ended June 30, 1948:— 


Population... 36 ees ah Wee decads oa oe No. 320,000 Median salary paid teachers........ $ 981-32 
Hinrolment in schools..:.5)..26s.4060. me 2 o40 Compulsory school age............. VP. 0 tet 
School. districta: i042 Ses ebm oy ¥ 250 Appropriation for all educational ser- 
PCHOUIS ne megtes tack ae eee Bi 1,200 waces (1947-48 UN ee ne or eee $ 3,662,959 
One-room schools.) .4.....:.000008 008 ss 796 ppropriation for elementary an 
(LASSHOGINShon.c A api eae ee 2,240 secondary education services....... $. 3,367,011 
Supervising inspectors............0..06 ce 22 Per capita Government expenditure 
Totaltéschers hea.) b weseee ee eee ef 2,278 on education (all services).......... $ 11-45 
Uncertificated teachers? \.0 «ae nee . 393 Per capita Government expenditure, 
Teaching days required in school year. “ 190 elementary and secondary education $ 10-52 
Averageattendance:. «. is. as. cecesl een p.c. 76-4 Per pupil Government expenditure, 

elementary and secondary education $ 46-16 


1 A child reaching his 14th birthday during a school year must remain in school for that year. 
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The schools of Newfoundland operate on an eight plus three plan, eight grades 
for primary and elementary education and three for high school. Pupils completing 
the high school course may obtain a school-leaving Grade XI diploma or a Junior 
Matriculation diploma. To obtain the former a pupil must pass in English and 
any other four subjects from a list of about 13 subjects. To matriculate the candidate 

must pass in English, history, mathematics, a foreign language, a science and one 
other subject, gaining not less than 50 p.c. in each subject. 


Council of Higher Education.—Newfoundland’s external examinations 
are conducted by a body corporate established in 1892 and known as the Council 
of Higher Education. At the present time this body conducts external examinations 
in Grades IX, X and Xf. The Council has been a member of the Common Examin- 
ing Board of the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland from the inception of that 
Board’s operations in 1982. A small number of Newfoundland schools take the 
Nova Scotia Grade XTI examinations. The Council’s Junior Matriculation diploma 
qualifies Newfoundland students for admission to the first year of most Canadian 
universities as well as to the first year of the Newfoundland Memorial University 
College. 


Memorial University College.—The Memorial University College was founded 
in 1925. It is recognized by such institutions of higher learning as Dalhousie, 
McGill, Toronto, Harvard and Columbia. The College has established a reputation 
for maintaining high standards of scholarship. It offers the following courses: 
two years of arts and science; two years pre-medical; a four-year education course 
(only three years given at present); a three-year pre-engineering course; and a 
two-year course in household science. There is a growing demand -that the 
institution be granted a charter and become a full degree-conferring university.* 


Adult and Visual Education.—One of the major divisions of the Department 
of Education is that of Adult and Visual Education. Adult education is broadly 
conceived and takes many forms. It combats illiteracy and organizes study groups 
and women’s clubs for the purpose of encouraging enlightened civic and self-interest 
among the people. It carries on regular night classes for adults whose scholastic 
requirements vary from Grade I to Grade XI. The work of adult education has 
been greatly handicapped in recent years because of lack of trained field workers, 
but certain activities have prospered in spite of all difficulties. This is particularly 
true of the Adult Centre at St. John’s. 

Visual education has advanced considerably in recent years. The demand for 
films and film strips is very high. Unfortunately communications throughout the 
country are too meagre to allow more than a superficial distribution to coastal 
settlements. However, in the past three years 60 schools have been equipped with 
projectors and the Division library contains some 1,400 films and 5,000 strips. 

Government expenditure on the adult and visual education services for the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1948, amounted to $83,227. 


National Handicrafts.—The Division of National Handicrafts is administered 
by the Department of Education. The Handicraft Centre, located at St. John’s, 
serves the whole Island by promoting an interest in handicrafts as a cultural and 
economic asset to the people and to the country. Young people from the outports 
are trained in such skills as woodworking, wood carving, leather craft, pottery, 
rug designing and hooking, stone polishing, weaving, dressmaking and cooking, 


* Since the above was written full degree-conferring powers were granted by the Charter conferred by 
the first session of the Provincial House of Assembly, July, 1949. 
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and are later assisted by way of loans in carrying on the craft or crafts they have 


 . 


learned. Up to June, 1949, some 1,800 persons had taken advantage of the services © 


of the Handicraft Centre. Government expenditure on handicrafts for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1948, was $58,817. 


Vocational Education.—Only the smallest beginnings have been made in 
this very important branch of modern education. It is true that large numbers of 
Newfoundland boys learn carpentry, motor-mechanics, sail-making, boat-building, 
house-building and many other trades from their fathers in the outports. But this 
is less true to-day than it was a generation ago, and the Province is suffering from 
a lack of well-trained and well-educated craftsmen and tradesmen. 

The Government organized the St. John’s Vocational Institute in 1944 for the 
benefit of war veterans. The civil re-establishment program ended in December, 
1948, and since then the Institute has been carrying on as a trade school for civilians. 
The Vocational Institute was transferred from Home Affairs to Education on Apr. 1; 
1949. The educational authorities visualize a vocational education service patterned 
on’ that existing in New Brunswick. However, at the time of writing (June, 1949), 
_ the life of the Institute has not been guaranteed beyond September, 1949, and only 
$30,000 has been allocated in the 1949-50 budget for its operation. 


The Public Libraries.—The public libraries of Newfoundland are administered 
by the Public Libraries Board (a voluntary organization of 25 citizens) which operates 
under the Public Libraries Act. The public library vote is carried as a regular 
sub-head of the Department of Education estimates and its communications with 
the Government are channelled through that Department, which exercises general 
supervision over expenditure without interfering in the internal affairs of the 
library, whose policies are subject to the approval of the Government. 

At the present time, in addition to the Gosling Memorial Library at St. John’s, 
there are 27 regional libraries, strategically located throughout the country, and a 
travelling library, with headquarters at St. John’s, circulates books in remote 
districts. The total book stock of all three services is 87,000. The expenditure 
of public funds on library services for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, amounted 
to $69,648. 


Subsection 2.—Education in the Northwest Territories* 


Educational matters relative to the Northwest Territories come under the 
jurisdiction of the Northwest Territories Council. The education of the white, 
native, and half-breed children in the Mackenzie District is carried on at residential 
and day schools operated under the supervision of the Federal Government by the 
mission of the Church of England in Canada at Aklavik, and by the missions of the 
Roman Catholic Church at Fort Resolution, Fort Providence, and Aklavik. In 
addition, Government day schools are located at Port Brabant, Fort Norman, 
Port Radium, Fort Smith, and Fort Simpson, and are being established at Aklavik, 
Fort Resolution and Coppermine. Located in the principal settlements, the 
residential schools were constructed by or with the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and their maintenance is assisted by annual grants from the same source. 
In addition, the Northwest Territories Administration furnishes school supplies 
and equipment. The Government day schools are completely maintained by the 
Federal Government, a number being operated by the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Resources and a number coming under the juris- 
diction of the Northwest Territories Administration. 


* Prepared under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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A fine modern elementary and high-school building has been completed at 
Yellowknife, and is designed to serve children residing at other settlements in the 
Mackenzie District. The school at Yellowknife is the only one in the Northwest 
Territories maintained chiefly by local taxation and administered by a local school 
board. A non-denominational school at Fort Smith is maintained by fees and 


grants. 


Elementary and high-school students in remote areas of the Territories have 
access to correspondence study courses issued by the Alberta provincial educational 
authorities, and costs in this connection are borne by the Administration. 

A Superintendent of Education for the Mackenzie District has been appointed. 
His headquarters are at Yellowknife, N.W.T., and he will make regular inspections 
of the schools throughout the District. 

The administration of education in the Northwest Territories is being re- 
organized and new facilities made available. Among the improvements inaugurated 


‘recently is an extensive circuit for the regular distribution of educational films 


and special radio broadcasts to the classrooms. Present plans include the provision 
of additional equipment and supplies, increased attention to methods of instruction, 
and the establishment of new day schools in areas where facilities for educational 
instruction are not as yet available. 


The Department of Mines and Resources is working in co-operation with the 


Department of National Health and Welfare in the development of an educational 


and welfare program designed to make additional facilities available to those who 
live in the Territories. The new schocls, under the Northwest Territories Adminis- 
tration and the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
are to be staffed by a special classification of welfare teachers, who will carry on 
welfare work in the communities in addition to their regular teaching duties. 


Eskimo children in the Eastern Arctic are given some education at mission 
day schools. Because of their nomadic tendency, however, Eskimos seldom remain 


very long at the settlements and the periods available to the missions for teaching 


the children are therefore comparatively short. Eskimo children along the Western 
Arctic Coast and in the Mackenzie Delta attend the mission residential schools at 


_ Aklavik. Government day schools for Eskimo children are being established at 


Chimo, Que., Coral Harbour on Southampton Island, Port Harrison, Que., and 
Lake Harbour on Baffin Island. The Eskimos of the Eastern Arctic have mastered 
a system of syllabic writing (geometric characters similar to a type of shorthand), 
which most of them can now read and write proficiently. Advantage of this has 
been taken to provide educational material in the Eskimo language giving advice 
on health matters, hygiene, and native economics for the benefit of both children 
and adults. 


Section 2.—Schools, Universities and Colleges* 


This Section summarizes the enrolment in all the educational institutions in 


Canada which include four types: provincially controlled schools, privately 


controlled schools, universities and colleges and Federal Indian schools. The 
provincially controlled schools are the most important group and account for 
about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 1. A system of public elementary 


and secondary education, financed mainly by local school authorities but assisted 


* Revised, except where otherwise indicated, in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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by provincial grants, has developed in each province. There are private schools 
in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not conducted by publicly elected or publicly 
appointed boards and are not financed out of public money) but their enrolment is 
not large in comparison with that of the public schools. At the level of higher 
education, there is a provincial university in each of six provinces and one or more 
colleges supported out of provincial funds in the remaining three provinces. (Agri- 
cultural schools and colleges are dealt with at pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year Book.) 


1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions, by Provinces, School Year 1946-47 


Type of School weno Nova Neve Queb Ontari 
YES Che ee ee Scotia Brunswick sctpan Eee 
ah No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— . 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 17,869 1227 2 96, 435 566, 120 678,043 
JTR Megane relNOe) iy Se ead aneopdasocmabonc — 3,995 2,369 15,825 38,198 
Correspondence schools...>............ 301 985 383 1,000 2,528 
Specialischoolsia. ne cee ee ae aie — Ley — 12225 omOoe 
Normalischoolsaeneein aerate een 51 270 273 4,767 1,359 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinaryaday,school seas erence 803 3,109 2,841 62,030 15,694 
Business training schools............... Diy) 1,106 1,119: 7,850 15,024 
Universities and Colleges— 
Preparatory: COUrSESH enn meee 543 509 750 19,088 2,421 
Courses of university standard......... 284 Aloo 2,794 127 Ane 42,344 
Other courses at university?........... 70 79 414 9,924 11,405 
Hederalsindian schoolss-emes. ances nec 28 575 373 1,648 4,719 
MOtaIS TIES. shenslet re eeee — 26,161 137,731 107,751 716,899 815,287 
Population, 1947 (estimated)............. 94,000 621.000 491,000 3,712,000 4,189,000 
2 Saskat- : , Baten fe 
Manitoba ehowan Alberta Colannbiet Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 120, 813 170,329 159,04 139,1864| 2,066,523 
i VenINZISCHOOSMeanrti rem er mie ree 2,612 2,342 462 35,075 100, 838 
Correspondence schools................ 4,104 3,123 ies. 6,128 35,919 
Specialkschools! yeinaie acter arene eee 38 173 — 124 5, 289 
INOTIMAalESC DOO Stet iene se eran 369 1,306 4 836 8,731 
Privately Controlled Schools— 
Ordinanyad avascootw Ney eee eine 4,125 Ri teall 2,507 5,195 100,025 
Business training schools............. i 5 (PA 1,904 3,855 4,009 38,800 
Universities and Colleges— 
IPreparatopy Courses setae sm. <n9F ase 1,071 597 990 “= 25,969 
Courses of university standard......... 7,360 8, 743 5,946 9,782 109, 430 
Other courses at university?........... 4,244 2,087 332 2,429 30,984 
HederaleIndiantsehools.. sess se. ceeee oe. 2,742 2,742 2,218 4,5775 19,622 
TOtalSmecee ret tr ote ~ 151,199 197,067 189,194 206,841 || 2,542,130 
Population, 1947 (estimated)............. 743, 000 842, 000 822,000 1,044,000 || 12,582,0006 


1 Schools for the blind, deaf, or mentally defective. These are boarding schools and many of the pupils 
are from provinces other than the one in which they are at school. Based on estimates. 2 Includes 
also those in the departmental summer schools for teachers in British Columbia, not held at universities 
or colleges. 3 Includes 1,859 in ordinary day schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
4Included with ‘‘Universities and Colleges — Preparatory courses’’. 5 Jncludes 458 in Federal 
Indian schools for Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 5 Includes 24,000 population for Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Indian Schools 


The administration of Indian Affairs by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources is dealt with in Chapter X XIX. 


Education work carried on by the Federal Government for the benefit of 
- Indians has developed greatly in the post-war period. In the year ended Mar. 31, 
1949, a total of 386 Indian schools were in operation, including 72 residential schools 
for Indians with an enrolment of 9,368 and 309 day schools for Indians with an 
enrolment of 12,615. This figure included 104 Indian pupils enrolled in five com- 
bined public and Indian schools. The number of Indian children attending pro- 
vincial schools has increased greatly and in 1948-49 totalled 1,802. This means 
that the number of Indians enrolled in schools of all kinds in 1948-49 was 23,290. 


An active building program has helped to bring about this increased enrolment. 
Tuition grants to attend high schools and universities are being paid to many 
students, and in 1948-49, 661 Indians were enrolled in secondary schools of various 
kinds. The total amount spent on Indian education in that year was $5,225,000. 


2.—Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-49 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1916-29 will be found at p. 1063 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1930-39 
at p. 929 of the 1942 edition. 


Residential Schools Day Schools! All Schools 
Attendance 
Year Average Average —— 

Enrolment | Attend- | Enrolment | Attend- || Enrolment P.-C: of 

ance ance No. Enrol- 

ment 

No. No. No. No. No. 

BOAO). cecceomiee 9,027 8,643 9,369 6,417 18,396 15,060 81-9 
OAS oe wala eters 8,774 8, 248 8,651 6,110 17,425 14,353 82-4 
I Ore eco ai 8, 840 8, 283 8,441 5, 837 17,281 14,120 81-7 
ROAST Set oeraettee 8, 830 8,046 8,046 5,395 16,876 13,441 79-6 
LOD ee ee 8,729 7,902 7,858 5, 305 16,587 13,257 79-9 
OE 8,865 8,006 Teots 5,159 16,438 13,165 80-1 
ROAOE: cbf cea tlas 9,149 8, 264 9,656 6,779 18,805 15,043 80-0 
ROA fieeaisy aa cetdys 9,304 8,192 10,318 7,449 19,622 15,641 79-7 
BAO eas. cia'csctk- 8,986 7,863 za ata bs) 8,296 20,101 16,159 80-3 


Cy ERS oe Oe rane 9,368 8,345 12,615 10,414 21,983 18,759 85-3 


1 Includes enrolment and attendance of Indians in combined public and Indian schools. 


Enrolment by provinces for the year 1948-49. was as follows: Prince Edward 
Island, 47; Nova Scotia, 616; New Brunswick, 372; Quebec, 1,916; Ontario, 5,417; 
Manitoba, 3,101; Saskatchewan, 2,871; Alberta, 2,267; British Columbia, 4,585; 
Yukon, 273; and the Northwest Territories, 518. 


Subsection 2.—Provincially Controlled Eiementary and Secondary 
; Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—Enrolment in provincially controlled schools 
is given for the latest school year available in Table 1 and average daily attendance 
is shown in Table 3. The average daily attendance figures are more comparable, 
as between provinces, and probably more significant for most purposes than those 
of enrolment. 


* Day and technical schools only. 
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3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, 


School Years Ended 1938-47 


Nortre.—Figures for years prior to 1911 will be found at pp. 839-840 of the 1932 Year Book, those from 
1911-25 at p. 963 of the 1937 edition and for 1926-37 at p. 1028 of the 1946 edition. 


Year 


T938;..02 


1939. . 


1940... 
1941. ... 
1942... 
1943.... 
1944... 
1945... 
1946... 


1947... 


det 


No. 


13,498 
13, 439 
13,598 
12,855 
12,975 
12,759 
12,621 
12,984 
14,321 
14, 850 


N.S. 


No. 


93,231 
93,291 
93,359 
89,379 
89,915 
86,630 
89,490 
93, 831 
99,367 
102, 099 


N.B. 


Que. 


Man. Sask. 


No. 


73,041 
73,248 
73,046 
69,321 
72,119 
69,814 
69,5235 
70, 746° 
74,5297 
78,129 


No. 


549, 398 
560,021 
555,835 
542,938 
532,759 
515, 140° 
518,896" 
523, 7417 
529,613" 
533, 765P 


607,851 
605,501 
607,693 
582,466 
576, 711 
553,954 
559,796 
571,625 
590, 801 
597,400 


No. 


116,650 
115,655 
114, 800 
110, 826 
106, 631 
100, 169 
99,471 
100,971 
104,666 
103, 739 


No. 


173, 205 
163,356 
163,580 
155,937 
152,354 
138,019 
136,752 
135,336 
138, 267 
135, 038 


Alta. 
No. 


135, 163 
138,392 
139, 886 
135,386 
139, 886 
127,214 
128,051 
130,095 
133, 162 
131,011 


Bic, 
No. 


106,515 
107,660 
108, 826 
103, 192 
102,085 
93,473 
i009 
107,599 
114,590 
121,334 


102 


1,868,552 
1,870,563 
1,870, 623 
1,802,300 
1,785,435 


1,717,599" 
1,746,928r 


1,817,365? 


Grade Distribution.—A record of the grade distribution of pupils in the 
provincially controlled schools of all provinces is presented in Table 4. The grades 


of boys and girls are not shown separately. 


4.—Grade Distribution of Pupils Enrolled in Provincially Controlled Schools, 
by Provinces, School Year 1916-47 


Kindergarten 


Grade 


Totals tye 


Grade 


Drake eters siieuaee + 


CC eC UCHR} Cm Tar okt oe) 


je jai N.S N.B Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bice 

No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
— -- — 2,620 | 26,706 — ~= — 1,009 
2,694 | 22,219 | 14,714 | 84,242 | 79,376 | 19,928 | 22,302 | 18,658 16,701 
1,972 | 13,889 | 12,015 | 76,394 | 68,596 | 12,972 | 19,235 | 16,153 14, 482 
2,062 | 14,104 | 11,753 | 77,592 | 63,624 | 12,501 | 18,093 } 15,972 14,063 
2,011 | 18,499 | 10,938 | 79,205 | 62,676 | 11,857 | 16,828 | 15,779 13,218 
1,933 | 12,372 | 10,299 | 70,246 | 61,873 | 11,643 | 16,925 | 14,948 12,468 
P71, 259 9,050 | 59,555 | 60,483 | 11,020 | 16,162 | 14,711 12,062 
1,596 9,942 7,876 44,512 | 57,390 | 10,300 | 15,317 | 14,142 11, 890 
1,504 8,210 6,716 | 24,553 | 56,595 9,047 | 138,450 | 12,481 11,027 
1,081 6, 753 3,993 | 17,533 | 47,030 8,144 | 11,077 | 11,299 10,219 
941 5, 220 2,348 8,864 | 36,664 6,381 8, 738 8,359 8,561 
115 3,500 1,640 5,139) | 235125 5,160 6,656 6,702 6,327 
16 1,244 74 1,745 | 15,912 1,860 5,094 6,313 4,785 
— — — Wal eLOSD LL -- — — 1,015 

203 — 5,019 | 13,903 | 7,492 — 452 — -— 

17,869 | 122,211 | 96,435 | 566,120 | 678,053 | 120,813 | 170,329 | 155,517 | 137,827 


Teaching Staffs.—The teaching staffs of day schools under provincial control 
in Canada consisted, in 1947, of 51,683 teachers (13,058 males and 38,625 females). 
Table 5 gives statistics of rates of salary by provinces, except for Quebec for which 
A separate report, ‘Teachers’ Salaries and 
Qualifications in Eight Provinces, 1947’, deals in detail with the classification of 
teachers, their teaching experience and rates of salary paid. 


comparable data are not available. 


nage aomeerie ts 


1,697,172 


1,799,316" | 
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5.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools Classified According to Salary, 
by Provinces, School Year 1946-47 


Nors.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Prince 


Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Salary ora Scotia |Brunswick Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 

No No No No No. No No No 

Less than $525..... 7 — 53 71 — _- — — 
$525 -$1,024...... 542 1,114 1,582 1,561 748 285 396 4 
MeQuo — 1o247 3... 5 100 1,662 786 10,231 1,839 . Ou2ao 2,150 917 
$,525-— 2.024..:.... 16 qa3 253 4,246 — 658 922 1,558 1,433 
PRO2 Or — 2 B24 oto 6 234 129 Brpoe 515 307 691 1,251 
OB peor= Oo ,024 wii... 1 67 47 1,419 186 147 oe 559 
S020 — 93,524... .. -~ 40 12 1,115 101 89 110 345 
3,020 — 4,024...,... _ 6 4 756 62 48 97 207 
ZO OD OVED:. os a. —_— 2 _ 73 22 8 16 66 

Unspecified....... — _ 7 — 9 15 37 — 
Totals........ 672 3,838 2,873 23,004 4,140 7,066 5,308 4,782 


Financial Statistics.—Table 6 presents a comparable statement of the 
finances of the Boards operating provincial schools so far as this can be done with 
existing records. 


6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlled Schools, by Provinces, for 
Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1946 and 1947 


Nore.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of 
bonds or debentures, as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local 
taxation. With the exception of the Maritime Provinces, for which the information is not available, the 
total net debenture indebtedness of the schools of each province is given annually, thus showing the net 
increase or decrease per annum. Figures for 1914-25 will be found at pp. 985-987 of the 1936 Year Book 
and those for 1926-45 in the corresponding tables of subsequent editions. 


Se cate Adminis- 
Provincial Total : 
Debenture trative 
: Govern- Local Other Current é 
Prowinve and ‘Year ment Taxation Sources Revenue eee O ee 
Grants Recorded oh . ae 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
193900825: Seb eer aM cra 274, 3232 175, 244 ze 449,567 ™ 474 
OA Res es. Pitas ans 6 ands tae 349, 4222 292,935 ae 642,357 rae 463 
LUE oy, Us ena es ent aS 362, 4222 324, 665 a8 687,087 sa 458 
Nova Scotia— 
BU cot eit oe Scie Sraie 718,5462} 3,341,6893 rads 4,060, 235 ~~ 1,775 
Hp ity ee Mere yn ce abe Gees aes tie 2,447,4142] 4,217, 8343 eh 6, 665, 248 Aes 1,738 
Aerated coves ons eae: 3,173,6632] 4,523,7453 “i 7,697,408 ae 1,738 
New Brunswick— . 
RR Be ice 2's, affese rete 534,3152) 2,637,8203 ws 83,172,185 4,659,650 1,553 
He tts sols bills soele.s ore 1, 233,2862) 3,590,5693 Ke 4,823,855 4,203,500 e 
TGS oe ae a 1,285,0572) 3,375.0893 Ne 4,660, 146 ae 
Quebec— : 
iLO RUS a Anchae See eat aero 2,386,965 | 19,716,324 1,572,832 | 23,676,121 | 68,043,977 1,905 
OSLO el re ie hee 6,768,395 | 23,554,568 2,015,294 | 32,338,257 | 72,618,071 1,966 
Ontario— 
TIRE oer arenes aie oer 7,015,225 | 41,638,3323 a 48,653,557 | 59,499,543 6, 600 
UCENGY 2 Be oe ain an hae ae 29, 204,0925) 37,651,8133| 1,828,768 | 68,684,673 | 43,745,893 5,138 
ERIE Se ca She: Tete A ag et 30, 186,0495| 45,949,3433| 1,885,863 | 78,021,255 | 56,093,379 4,284 
Manitoba— 
“SED erg: Se ee ie P172..783 6,850, 783 139, 756 8,163,322 8,045,764 1,889 
Led ety Rea id tk vncee caste cons 1,482,380 8,477, 203 550,763 | 10,510,346 3,699,614 1,815 
ST DCOE 0p ROR go a aaa 1,180,386 8,191,619 425,594 | 9,797,599 3,393, 189 1,740 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 300. 
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6.—Financial Support of Provincially Controlied Schools, by Provinces, 
for Provincial Fiscal Years Ended 1939, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


aes Adminis- 
ee Tacnl Total Debenture | trative 
Province and Year eae Taxation Other Current Indebt- Units 
Grants ee Sources Revenue edness! Operating 
ji Recorded Schools 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
19303. Are See Tatra 6) 2,305,375 | 7,254,500 451,143 | 10,011,018 | 12,936,569 4,933 
1946. sry eeeenmen Serve tts on: 3,843,550 | 11,625,302 278,916 | 15,747,768 | 6,196,065 Re 
YY eas «rch 3s GOS OR re 4,920,115 | 12,568,037 299,658 | 17,787,810 | 5,779,688 4,398 
Alberta— 
sR nh ie Pc chess 19 Se ea te 1,809,392 | 8,387,514 253,252 | 10,450,158 | 7,653,468 3,592 - 
LOS Gis Statement te ea AN 3,231,727 | 11,690,825 276,913 | 15,199,465 | 6,422,084 222 
I Rd Ae ee 5,275,493 | 13,290,189 365,670 :|) 18,931; 352\ | 6,752,715 2,659 
British Columbia— 
LOS Deak Pe teeny Ae ect: AIM: 2,722,702 | 7,009,070 A 9,731,772 | 14,379,553 721 
OSG 5 Sy een aay ei 4,076,212 | 8,893,955 494,091 | 13,464,258 4: 865 
LLY Wee SAG DNS A TY oo ..t 6,569,908 | 9,924,391 245,113 | 16,739,412 a 89 
pl RN PO as Re ie ae eee BL Te Baile oy Als me eae CRM er UE Oe SN 
1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds, except for British Columbia, 1939, for which the gTOss 
figure is given. 2 Includes contributions to teachers’ salaries in the Maritime Provinces and, in New 
Brunswick, grants made to schools by the Vocational Education Board. 3 Includes amounts raised 
by counties and, in Ontario, the township grants on salaries of rural public school teachers. 4 Latest 
available figures. 5 Day school grants only. 6 In 1946 school districts were amalgamated 


into larger administrative units. 
Subsection 3.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Enrolment in private elementary and secondary schools in the eight provinces, 
other than Quebec, has increased during the past ten years at about the same rate 
as the total population. In 1938 there were 34,109 pupils enrolled, 8,679 of whom 
were in residence, while in 1947, 37,995 were enrolled and 11,517 were in residence. 
Girls were slightly in the majority in 1938 but were about one-third above the 
enrolment of boys in 1946. In 1938 there were 2,018 teachers, 570 of whom were 
males and in 1947 there were 2,089 teachers of whom 606 were males and 355 were 
classed as part-time teachers. 

The age of the school population in private schools does not follow the usual 
pyramid form found in the public schools. It increases regularly from age 6 to 
age 15 where it is two and one-half times as great. Almost 10 'p.c. drop out at 16, 
25 p.c. of the remainder at 17, 40 p.c. the following year and for ages 19 or over 
the number is about equal to attendance at age 6. In the publicly controlled 
schools attendance is at its peak from 9 to 18, then falls rapidly. At age 15 it is 
considerably below that at age 7 while total enrolment from 16 up is less than 
at age 7. 

The ratio of male to female teachers in private schools in 1947 was about one 
to three whereas in the publicly controlled schools it was about one to four. 

7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Provinces, 
Specified School Years Ended 1921-47 


Nore.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 1946 
Year Books. 


Year PERS | eNE SO: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. BC; Total 
OZER eee 682 3,047 2,607 | 54,671 9,961 3,149 1,608 OTe 8,159 81,158 
TODG eit eres ae 580 2,956 3,528 | 54,767 | 10,126 4,534 2,358 2,281 4,624 85,754 
LOSI trenc evae teense 570 2,746 3,625 | 57,320 | 12,214 5, 864 2,853 2,944 5,276 93,412 
194055. Se. ae 576 2,719 2,707 | 53,561 | 13,515 4,632 2,037 3,739 4,911 88,397 
LOAN ste eon meron 638 2,986 2,985 | 55,847 | 13,458 4,509 1,985 8,813 5,003 91,174 
AO44: axe oer ee oe 803 | 3,452} 3,631 | 60,803 | 14,967 | 4,659] 2,545 | 3,767| 5,757 |] 100,384 
LAAT eer Aer tes Se ph 754 3,913 2,843 “s 15,911 4,593 3,544 2,032 5,704 39,2941 
1946 safe eee 804 3,362 2,903 16,336 4,643 3,682 2,852 5,576 40,1581 
TOG 7A Soe; ae 803 3,109 2,841 15,694 4,125 Satol 2,507 5,195 37,9951 


1 Not including Quebec. 
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Business Colleges.—Business colleges in 1938 (exclusive of Quebec) enrolled 
18,576 pupils of whom 9,648 were full-time day students, 2,141 part-time day 
students, and 6,787 evening students. About one-third of the pupils were males. 
In 1947, enrolment numbered 38,800 including 18,862 full-time, 1,724 part-time, 
and 18,214 evening pupils. This increase is no more than should be expected 
considering the increase in population. In 1988, there were 441 full-time and 
part-time teachers and in 1947, 688 teachers. The number of male teachers increased 
from 1383 to 226 during the period. 


8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), 
by Provinces, Specified School Years Ended 1921-47 


Nors.—Figures for intervening years will be found in the corresponding tables of the 1937, 1942 and 
1946 Year Books. 


Year PBs | PNeSs N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
RNASE ohare atte 85 | 1,280 740 | 4,319 | 14,537} 3,538} 1,333 | 2,216] 1,986 ]} 30,034 
SEO ee toss 114 766 722 2,743 | 10,314 3,502 1,486 2,739 2,230 24,566 
TELS See 140 775 671 2,807 9,732 3,087 1,400 1,629 2,180 22,421 
AU eae ee ela gees 179 740 308 4,032 7,749 1,858 973 1,562 1,955 19,356 
MO Alor teh Varsisw teens 168 1,019 329 3,707 9,119 1,782 1,431 2,145 2,010 21,710 
NAAN Rid cok eke: 197 881 348 6,256 | 11,724 2,988 1,869 2,780 3,415 30,458 
BEM, cleo ete 104 684 816 ate 11,141 3,502 1,200 2,726 2,906 |} 23,1091 
MAGI s s,0 sis usare Se he 181 1,080 805 Es 14,901 4,099 1,568 3,482 4,021 |} 30,1371 


eho eign os 2st, 106%651;,119 ao 15,024 3,721 | 1,904 | 3,855 | 4,009 30,9501 


1 Not including Quebec. 
Subsection 4.—Universities and Colleges 


The survey of higher education in Canada covers 26 years (1921-46) and 
records some significant changes in the growth of education at university level 
in Canada. 


Enrolment of university-grade students, including part-time and extra-mural 
students, increased from 22,600 in 1921 to 92,400 in 1946, an increase from 257 
students per 100,000 of population to 751. The number of students registering 
for post-graduate work was 407 in 1921 as compared with 3,135 in 1946. Provision for 
students at this level has become a major problem. Approximately 18 universties 
offer advanced work for the Master’s degree or the equivalent French Licence but less 
than one-half of these accept candidates for the Doctorate. The large majority of the 
latter register at McGill University and the University of Toronto. 


About 139,000 men and women received their first university degrees during 
the 1921-46 period, representing 4-5 p.c. of the young men and 1-5 p.c. of the young 
women who reached their early twenties in those years. In the same period, 1,741 
Doctorate degrees were conferred and some 13,000 Masterships, Licences and other 
diplomas. 


| Teaching staff, until recent years, kept pace with changes in enrolment. The 
personnel reported at intervals since 1921 was as follows:— 


* Faculties of Professional Totals 
Arts and Science Schools (excluding duplicates) 
Academic Year ST ——___—— — 
————_—— Full-Time Part-Time Full-Time Part-Time Full-Time Part-Time 


OCA RS &o's.sosars on 242 942 1,179 2,133 1,352 
BO Les sietcig os 37a: 9's 1,776 519 1, 127 1,705 2,903 2,077 
CEE el ee ee 2,037 579 1,707 2,420 3,452 2, 185 
LRT Ob OSA eee cea 2,466 1,010 2,645 2,440 4,937 2,797 
Oe as has atein nye 2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5, 246 3,441 
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Enrolment of full-time undergraduate students for the same years was:— 


Academic Year Arts and Science Professional Schools Total 
197 Ee ok ee ON LT AS, co 7 nme eee 9,444 12,790 22, 234 
[RS a Re, ee A ak em ee MNES eles yer IR 8 yi 7A! 13, 609 31,320 
TOA eee e ye Lis. Sea ee I eS PEE oe 18, 824 15, 669 34, 493 
TG4G 5 Barratts hs iotosoune.s oe eee ee aa 34, 421 27,108 61,529 
GAP REM te Rohs cree 05. a8 Se OR ee Ee 41,457 34, 561 76,018 


Graduates.—Table 9 shows the number of graduates from Canadian univer- 
sities and colleges in recent years. 
9.—Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1939, 
1946 and 1947 


Nore.—Figures for 1920-36 are given at pp. 993-997 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1937-45 in the cor- 
responding tables of subsequent editions. 


1939 1946 1947 
Course ———— —— 
Total Women Total Women Total Women 
No No (Non ae No No No 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and 
Commerce— 
BachelorsiotcArtstan.ce oe ee 8,354 1,119 3, 829 1,441 4,414 1, 666 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)......... 356 55 582 142 688 147 
Bachelors of Commerce? ............. 242 29 338 139 668 58 
LOERIS ce eee anne cee 3,952 1, 203 4,749 22 Oo, 010 1,871 
Graduates in Applied Science— . 
Bachelors of Applied Science r 
Eingineeringvan ne. mek ce me Pee 629 -- 1,007 Be 1,096 5 
Bachelors of Architecture?............ 30 3 29 4 43 7 
BachelorsioteHonrestry. nee ee eee 21 came 40 = 50 — 
Totalsth Vass eee fee 680 8 1,076 6 1,189 12 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary 
Science and Household Science— 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science...... 258 3 202 10 238 14 
Graduates in Veterinary Science...... Ga 1 43 i 149 2 
Bachelors of Household Science ...... 194 194 187 187 220 220 
PHOLAISHS roe ee eee cet ae 529 198 432 198 607 236 
Teachers’ Diplomas and Graduates in 
Education and Social Service— 
Heachers iciplomas saa eeeere ee 485 =f 499 .° 508 ay 
Degrees in Education or Pedagogy.... 100 25 251 64 316 ae 
Librarians’ degrees and diplomas...... 60 56 i, 49 104 4§ 
Physical Training degrees and di- 
plomas=ic ine <a ee e e e 39 38 34 30 55 39 
Social Service degrees and diplomas. . 62 58 74 66 151 tly 
LOtaIG 2... Sateen tort 746 1774 915 2094 1,134 2814 
Graduates in Medicine and Related 
Studies— 
Medical octorsteto.?. «eon cee 565 27 628 45 632 47 
Dentists weqseene ee eae eee 111 2 (ith 1 139 2 
Wharinncigty ree seal 6 ate os uutan 190 18 95 15 171 56 
Degrees and diplomas in Nursing...... 204 204 457 457 111 111 
Physio-therapy and Occupational , 
THOrADY, =) Meee ee ee 34 34 153 153 179 179 
otalss ogee meee ts tr, 1,104 285 1,410 671 1, 232 395 
Graduates in Law and Theology— 
Krom Law Schools ae eee 264 10 161 12 269 12 
From Roman Catholic theological 
Colleges ee 30c 4 dees Le 348 -- 319 oe 350 _- 
From Protestant theological colleges. .. 154 19 154 25 127 34 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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9.— Graduates from Canadian Universities and Colleges, School Years Ended 1939, 
1946 and 1947—concluded 


1939 1946 1947 
Course —_ ee 
Total Women Total Women Total Women 
No No No No No No 
Post-Graduate and Honorary Degrees— 
felionorary-doctoratess.. 0 oe. eens sock 102 9 134 6 175 8 
WGetorates iNCOursesawiectad Soran ved aoe 80 7 104 12 115 13 
IESE eaves RR) iat Wg 1S Sa Re en, i eRe 286 75 318 59 400 79 
WIBSPCTSHOMMCIONCE® | fats tec oe ese ew tee 120 2 145 5 267 16 
Bachelors of Divinity.............. ait 42 — 51 — 52 — 
Licentiates (except in theology)........ 133 10 299 18 279 24 
Other post-graduate degrees and ; 
liplonnas eres aac oe cen foes 85 7 579 252 705 151 
EOLA S mrt Wek, ve Arora 848 110 1,630 352 1,993 291 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and of Social Science. 2 Includes Bachelors of Accountancy and 
Secretarial Science. 3 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the Schools of Fine Arts of Montreal 
and Quebec. 4 Excludes teachers’ diplomas. 5Includes M. Com. and M. Ed. or M. Paed. 
_ 6 Includes M.A. Sc., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M. Arch., M.V. Sc., M. Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred 
separately). 7 Except diplomas for teachers and theologians. 


Financial Status.—Since the War the universities have undertaken extensive 
building programs and campaigns for increased endowments and building funds. 
Returns on capital expenditure for 1947 are incomplete but those reported represent 
an increase of more than $2,000,000 over the preceding year. Current expenditures 
increased about $8,000,000 in the same period, and endowments and trust funds 
increased $10,000,000. Federal Government grants and allowances to the univer- 
sities, exclusive of fees paid for veteran students which are not separable from those 
of other students, amounted to about $4,000,000. Provincial grants for current 
expenditures represent about $9,000,000 of a total of $33,000,000 expended by the 
larger universities. The value of land, buildings and equipment reached a high 
point of $112,409,000 in 1947. Table 10 presents statistics of income and capital 
resources of the larger universities of Canada at intervals from 1921 to 1947. 


10.—Statistics of Income and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, 
Specified School Years Ended 1921-47 


Nors.—The larger universities and many of the colleges in Canada are included and represent an 
enrolment of approximately 80 p.c. of the full-time students of university grade throughout the period. 
The institutions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little or 
no salary and the financial returns consequently do not represent a comparable record. 


Current Income Values of Capital Resources 


Land, . 
Deficit? | Surplus? |Buildings} po gow-| Trust 
an 


Year | From | Govern- Student | Miscel- 


eae Gr hn Fees! | laneous | Total Hauin. ment | Funds 
ment 
$7000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
1921... 1,497 4,522 1,826 1,244 9,089 80 194 48,124 28,328 
1926... 2,148 5,471 2,380 1, 236 11, 235 192 132 65,708 42,157 
R031... 2,258 6,925 3,020 1,455 1S. OGM to" 600 126 82,403 48,459 a 
1941... 2,046 6, 804 5,143 2,054 16,047 224 116 95,680 55,082 17,422 
1944... 2,328 Coadelie. 5,488 2,730 18,253. 48 163 97,096 58,478 22,661 
1945... 2,469 8,305 5, 701 2,677 19,152 114 192 97,454 60, 403 24,163 
1946... 2,420 9,721 9,733 3,718 25,592 77 447 | 102,627 60,384 28,993 
a47.... 2,364 13,677 13,605 3,630 33,276 735 376 | 112,409 60,017 38,888 
1 Board and lodging not included. 2 Combined deficits or surpluses of schools reporting. 
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University Training Under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act.—Assistance 
to veterans in training is provided under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act as out- 
lined in the 1948-49 Year Book at pp. 321-322. 


‘The number of veterans applying for training decreased rapidly during the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949. In the latter year, only 870 awards were made 
compared with 4,461 in 1947-48 and 23,015 in 1946-47. 


During the academic year 1948-49 there were, approximately 24,000 veterans 
in universities who were receiving assistance through the Department of Veterans 
Affairs compared with about 33,000 in the previous year. Of 3,300 veterans whose 
period of service was not sufficient to carry them through the 1948-49 year, 2,400 
qualified for continued assistahce by securing scholarship standing in their uni- 
versities. For the year 1947-48, 89 p.c. of the student veterans passed their examina- 
tions and won a high proportion of the available scholarships. 


The distribution of the 24,000 veterans enrolled in 1948-49, by academic years, 
was: first year 2,000; second year 5,000;|_third year 8,000; fourth or subsequent 
year 7,000; and post-graduates 2,000. 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED 
TO EDUCATION | 


Section 1.—The Relationship of Art to Education* 


Fine Art.—Fine art appears as an elective subject in the curricula of the 
Faculties of Arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one subject 
among five for a year or two. In some, e.g., Acadia University, N.S., there are 
half a dozen or more elective courses. In Mount Allison University, N.B., and in 
the University of Saskatchewan, there is a sufficient number of courses to allow 
the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University 
of Toronto, Ont., an Honour B.A. in Art and Archeology is offered as well as 
graduate work in this field. McGill University, Que., opened a Department of 
Fine Arts in 1947-48. 


There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for 
admission, which concern themselves more with the technical development of the 
artist. The most widely known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Hole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 

Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

Winnipeg School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, affiliated with the University 
of Alberta, Calgary, Alta. (Summer session at Banff, Alta.) 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual 
student, but may extend over as many as four years. 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable 
educational services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, 
conducted tours for school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts 
are features of the programs of the various galleries. In many cases these institu- 


* Revised under the direction of H.O. McCurry, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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tions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions, while the National 
Gallery of Canada carries on a nation-wide program of this nature (see pp. 366-367). 
The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 
Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 


Art Organizations.—A development of special interest in the field of the 
creative arts was the establishment, in December, 1945, of the Canadian Arts Council. 
The Council grew out of the united action taken by its constituent associations 
in the spring of 1944, when they presented an integrated series of briefs to the Special 
Committee of the House of Commons on Reconstruction and Re-establishment. 
These briefs looked forward to a post-war society in which the arts would be “more 
widely distributed and more closely integrated with the life of our people’. The 
Council has accordingly taken a very active interest in the development of the 
Community Centre idea. 


The basic situation claimed by the Council is that “in Canada there are millions 
who have never seen an original work of art, nor attended a symphony concert 
or a professionally produced play, while in our largest cities thousands of professional 
creative artists enjoy a field so limited that they are forced into activities unsuited 
to their talents”. Chief among the proposals for remedying the situation is the 
establishment of “a government body to promote a national cultural program and 
provide music, drama, art, and film services for all our people’. Other proposals 
have in view the improvement of industrial design, and housing and town planning. 


To list the names of the 16 bodies constituting the Council is to give some 
indication of the range of professional organization in the field of the arts in 
Canada :— 


The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

The Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

The Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

The Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
The Canadian Group of Painters 

The Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

The Federation of Canadian Artists 

The Canadian Authors’ Association 

La Société des Kcrivains Canadiens 

The Music Committee 

The Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
The Dominion Drama Festival 

The Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

The Canadian Guild of Potters 

The Arts and Letters Club. 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the American Art 
Annual (New York, 1948). 
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The Role of the National Gallery of Canada.—Founded in 1880 by the 
Marquis of Lorne, the National Gallery at first served mainly as an exhibition 
gallery. Provided with an Advisory Arts Council in 1907, and incorporated under a 
Board of Trustees in 1913, it has assembled its permanent collection largely during 
the latest'40 years. This collection of pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, 
representing the styles of past and present of various parts of the world was assembled 
for public enjoyment, study and the improvement of arts and industrial products 


and as the necessary basis for any program of art education. The collection of the 


National Gallery to-day is of international repute and is accessible to the whole 
- country by means of catalogues, photographs and colour reproductions and to a 
limited extent by loans. The Canadian Section, naturally the most inclusive, is 
the best available source for the study of Canadian art. 


In 1946, the Massey Collection of 75 English paintings was presented by the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C.H., and Mrs. Massey as trustees’ of the Massey 
Foundation. In 1948 the donors made a further gift. Now comprising 86 pictures, 
the Massey Collection makes the National Gallery a leading centre for the study of 
British art, and is the largest gift in the Gallery’s history. Among other recent 
acquisitions and gifts are paintings by Quentin Massys, Murillo, and Richard 
Wilson. Additions to the Canadian Section include a group of important works 
from the early primitives to the present day. A new catalogue of the paintings in 


the National Gallery was published in 1948. The Department of Prints and 


Drawings made in 1948 what is probably the most important acquisition in its 
history: the Artaria collection of the ‘“Iconography” of Van Dyck, including many 
extremely rare etchings and engravings. Drawings by Claude le Lorrain, Lorenzo 
Costa, Rowlandson, Cotman and others, have also been added by this Department. 


Exhibitions of the art of other countries organized at the National Gallery 
during 1948 and 1949 include the following: M asterpreces of Dutch Painting, com- 
posed of pictures looted by the enemy during the War and lent by the Netherlands 
Government in recognition of the part played by Canadian and United States 
forces in their recovery; British Drawings; Helene Schjerfbeck (Finland); The Hickman 
Bacon Collection of English Water Colours; South African Art; Paul Nash (Great 
Britain). Special Canadian exhibitions included the Prudence Heward and Pegi 
Nicol MacLeod memorial exhibitions and a retrospective showing of Lawren Harris. 
The more important of the exhibitions sent abroad by the National Gallery during 
the year include the following: Canadian Painters, Virginia Museum, Richmond, 
U.S.A., February-March, 1949; Forty Years of Canadian Painting, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A., July-September, 1949; The M assey Collection of English 
Painting, Australia and New Zealand galleries, 1949-50. 


The National Gallery carries out a program of extension work throughout 
Canada. ‘Travelling exhibitions of the art of Canada and other countries are shipped 
through the country under the Gallery’s auspices. About 25 such exhibitions, 
including those of the several chartered art societies, are circulated and other respon- 
sible organizations in various regions draw annually upon the services of the Gallery 
as the source of a great part of their offerings to the public. In this way actual 
works of art are constantly being brought to the attention of the Canadian people. 


As the latest development in its general educational work the National Gallery 
_ established in 1948 a Design Index as the result of the public interest in bringing 
the design of Canadian goods up to the best international standards and in fostering 
distinctive Canadian designs. A number of exhibitions on Canadian industrial 
art have been held in various parts of the country. i 
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Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people 
and are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. Thus the Gallery 
provides material such as written lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects 
of art history, reproductions of paintings with introductory texts for art appreciation, 
school broadeasts, classes for school children at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s 
work, conducted tours of the Gallery’s collections and educational demonstrations, 
public lectures at Ottawa, and lecture tours throughout Canada. 


The National Gallery also lends art films, including the colour and sound film 
Canadian Landscape, made in conjunction with the National Film Board and 
featuring the work of modern Canadian artists against a historical background of 
landscape painting in Canada since Krieghoff. The silk screen prints by Canadian 
artists, already famous in many parts of the world as the result of their distribution 
during the War, are available to schools and the public generally. These and other 
reproductions are listed in the Gallery’s publication, Reproductions, Publications, 
and Educational Material. The magazine Canadian Art, in the publication of which 
the National Gallery takes a leading part, has doubled its circulation since 1945. 


Museums and Art Galleries.—At pp. 1025-1026 of the 1939 Year Book a list 
of the museums (including art galleries) in Canada employing full-time staff is 
published, showing floor space and average daily attendance of each. There has 
been no official detailed report published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on this subject. since 1938. é 

In 1947, the Canadian Museums Association was formed with the object of 
aiding in the improvement of the services of museums as educational institutions 
by promoting co-operation between them, by exchanges with other countries, and 
by the training and securing of expert staffs. 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of 
the National Film Board* 


Canada has seen a great advance in the use of films in education, both formal and 
informal, for adults as well as children. The National Film Board has contributed 
very largely to this development. It has produced and distributed more than 
1,200 informational films, made available to Canadian schools and adult organiza- 
tions some of the better films produced in other countries, assisted in the establishing 
and servicing of about 235 film libraries and depots, provided film programs regularly 
to several thousand rural communities, and assisted in making educational films 
available to hundreds of thousands of Canadian school children. In all these 
activities the Board has worked closely with provincial Departments of Education, 
national and provincial organizations engaged in educational work, and community 
organizations of all kinds. The object has been to assist all educational agencies 
to obtain and use visual material to strengthen their educational programs, as well 
as to bring to the largest possible section of the Canadian public those films that 
interpret Canadian and world affairs. 


Film Libraries.—In Canada, the backbone of urban 16mm film distribution is 
the film libraries that have been established throughout all provinces by the Board 
and by local bodies such as public libraries, normal schools, provincial Departments 
of Education, university extension departments and, more recently, community 


* Prepared under the direction of Ross McLean, Film Commissioner, National Film Board, by Stanley 
Rands, Co-ordinator, Research and Reports. The non-educational services of the National Film Board 
are outlined in Chapter XX X on Sources of Official Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. 
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film councils. The majority of Canadian communities with populations of more 
than 5,000 now have their own film libraries which numbered 235 by the end of 
1948. Nearly 250 Film Councils and local film committees assist in encouraging 
the use of informative and educational films in the community. 


Special Educational Services.—Special services have been developed for 
industry, women’s organizations, scientific and engineering groups, health and 
medical bodies, and in other specialized fields such as education, science, welfare, 
reconstruction and housing to assist in building suitable programs of films and other 
materials for all interested organizations. To serve their film needs, the Board 
maintains at Ottawa a Preview Library of 2,600 titles. 


Rural Film Circuits.—Rural areas that lack projectors and film libraries are 
served with monthly film programs by the Board’s rural circuits. An increasing 
number of circuits are operated in co-operation with farm organizations and pro- 
vincial and local governments. The careful planning of the rural film programs, 
together with discussion booklets for teachers and group leaders, relate them closely 
to the work and interests of the communities they serve. Each rural circuit 
reaches about 20 locations each month bringing a program in the afternoon to 
school children and in the evening to general audiences. Films are chosen for the 
value and interest of the information they contain. The program for schools is 
chosen in consultation with the Department of Education in each province. Many 
thousands of Canadian school children have had their first opportunity to see 
educational films regularly through the Film Board’s rural circuits. Through their 
co-operation with farm organizations, extension departments of universities, and 
provincial Departments of Education, Health, and Agriculture, the Board’s rural 
representatives have come to be regarded as valued servants of the community. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation devotes a considerable portion of its 
broadcast time on the English- and F rench-language networks to programs of an 
educational nature directed to both children and adults. When possible, education 
and entertainment are combined. 


Pre-School Broadcasts.— All over the country, and particularly in rural areas, 
there are children of pre-school age who cannot enjoy the advantages of nursery 
school or kindergarten training. For them, the CBC provides one of its most 
successful educational programs, Kindergarten of the Air, fifteen minutes each 
weekday. This program is carefully planned with the advice of kindergarten 
experts and representatives of the Federation of Home and School, Women’s 
Institutes and the Junior League ; it gives the children instruction in the learning of 
songs, listening to stories, participation in play exercises, and the development of 
other activities suitable to their age level. 


School Broadcasts.—The CBC co-operates with the provincial Departments 
of Education in Canada in providing special programs related to the courses of 
study which are heard in the classrooms as a regular portion of the school work. 


* Revised under the direction of Dr. Augustin Frigon, C.M.G., General Manager, Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Ottawa. The non-educational services of the CBC are outlined in Part VII, Sect. 3, 
Chapter XX on Transportation and Communications. 3 
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At the request of the Department of Mines and Resources it also provides recordings 
of school programs which are broadcast by the Canadian Army radio station at 
Aklavik to schools in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


In addition to the provincial broadcasts, the CBC itself prepares and finances 
a series of National School Broadcasts heard in classrooms from coast to coast. They 
are prepared with the advice of the National Advisory Council on National School 
Broadcasting, consisting of representatives of each of the provincial Departments 
of Education, the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian Federation of Home 
and School, the Conference of Canadian Universities, and the Canadian Trustees’ 
Association. The National School Broadcast program aims to develop a healthy 
sense of citizenship in students by giving them information about their cultural 
heritage, and Canada’s achievements and responsibilities in the world, as well as 
its development as a nation. 


During the 1948-49 season, twenty-six National School Broadcasts presented 
a series of Canadian books in dramatic form and a group of Indian legends, dram- 
atized stories of famous Canadian citizens, actuality broadcasts about the national 
importance of the postal services, the railways, Trans-Canada Airways and the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, two symphony concerts and a complete radio 
version of Shakespeare’s Julaus Caesar. A new development in the National School 
Broadcast program was the inclusion, as an experiment, of three exchange broad- 
casts with the Commonwealth countries of England, Australia and South Africa. 
This highly successful program resulted in a conference with the educational repre- 
sentatives of the British Broadcasting Corporation and the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission for the planning of a more extensive system of exchange broadcasts 
among Commonwealth nations. 


During the season also a number of transcribed British school broadcasts 
were introduced which, at the request of educational authorities, were presented as a 
supplementary educational program in various provinces. 


Particulars of all school broadcasts in Canada are contained in the manual 
Young Canada Listens published each year by the CBC and circulated among 
teachers and educational authorities. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult educational nature are presented on 
all CBC networks in a variety of forms and on a wide range of subjects including 
national and international affairs, political broadcasts, business and labour interests, 
women’s interests, community activities and social problems, literature and creative 
writing, science, nature and sports. Citizens’ Forum, a discussion program on 
public affairs, is now in its sixth year. Broadcasts usually originate from public 
meetings. The series is produced in co-operation with the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education which has organized about five hundred listening groups across 
the country. This Association, with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, helps 
in the preparation of another CBC series, National Farm Radio Forum, on which 
farmers from all parts of Canada are able to exchange views and discuss their 
problems. Now in its ninth year, Farm Radio Forum is followed by more than 

1,500 listening groups throughout rural Canada. Both these discussion programs 
have their counterparts on the CBC French network. 


Two significant programs which have been inaugurated more recently are 
Cross Section, which deals in documentary style with economic and social issues and 
questions of special concern to business and labour, and In Search of Ourselves, 
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a series on human relations prepared in co-operation with the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene. This program is used in discussion by several hundred listening 
groups organized by Home and School Associations. 


In the autumn of 1948 a special series In Search of Citizens was arranged in 
co-operation with interested Federal and Provincial Government Departments to 
acquaint Canadians with some of the problems of newly arrived immigrants. 
Regular commentaries on national and international affairs are heard in Capital 
Report, Weekend Review and United Nations Commentary. 


In order to present commentaries on the European scene, the CBC maintains 
an overseas bureau with headquarters at London, England. It also has an office 
and a resident correspondent at the United Nations headquarters, Lake Suecess, N.Y. 


Special programs for women in both English and French offer practical informa- 
tion on household problems, citizenship, community organization, child psychology, 
and on national and international questions that have special appeal for women. 


Music and Drama.—Duiring the 1948-49 season the CBC formed two opera 
companies for the performance of light operas and four grand operas — La Bohéme, 
Orpheus, La Traviata, and Don Giovanni—on the special Wednesday Night program. 
Other high-lights of the season were the broadcasting, in their entirety, of 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion and Handel’s Messiah, and two programs of two and 
a half hours each, heard on successive Wednesday nights, entitled A Layman’s 
History of Music. These programs traced the development of music from the origin 
of melody and rhythm to the music of the present day. Regularly scheduled 
symphonic concerts continued to be heard, and music appreciation was fostered by 
special music programs for children. Many young Canadian musicians were heard 
in recital periods. 


Significant drama productions during the year included the two and a half hour 
feature A Day in the Life of Samuel Johnson, and productions of Ibsen’s Ghosts, 
and Hedda Gabler; Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock; Tolstoy’s The Power of 
Darkness ; Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, and King Richard IT; 
Ansky’s The Dybbuk; and many original radio plays. About 90 p.c. of CBC drama 
productions, both original plays and adaptations, are by Canadian writers. 


Section 4.—Royal Commission on National Development in 
the Arts, Letters and Sciences 


There has been an increasing awareness in recent years that the Canadian people 
should be given the opportunity to learn as much as possible about their country, 
its history and traditions, art, literature and culture, their national lifé and common 
achievements, and that it is in the national interest to give encouragement to insti- 
tutions which, though not strictly educational, express national feeling, promote 
common understanding and add to the variety and richness of Canadian life. 


The desire of the Government to meet this development has resulted in the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Science, with wide terms of reference, to explore this situation. 
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P.C. 1786 of Apr. 8, 1949, established a Royal Commission to examine and 
make recommendations upon:— 

(1) The principles upon which the policy of Canada should be based in the fields of 
radio and television broadcasting. 


(2) Such agencies and activities of the Government of Canada as the National Film 
Board, the National Gallery, the National Museum, the Public Archives and the 
care and custody of public records, the Library of Parliament; methods by which 
research is aided including grants for scholarships through various Federal Govern- 
ment agencies; the eventual character and scope of the National Library; the scope 
or activities of these agencies, the manner in which they should be conducted, 
financed and controlled, and other matters relevant thereto. 


(3) Methods by which the relations of Canada with the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and with other organizations operating in 
this field should be conducted. 


(4) Relations of the Government of Canada and any of its agencies with various national 
voluntary bodies operating in the field with which this inquiry will be concerned. 


Public hearings were held at Ottawa from Aug. 3 to Sept. 8, 1949, and briefs 
were heard relating to all matters included in the terms of reference from about 
thirty national organizations or representatives of government agencies. 


From Oct. 11 to Nov. 5, 1949, the Commission’s schedule called for hearings in 
Western Canada. The remainder of November was reserved for hearings at Toronto 
and Montreal; and from Jan. 10 to Jan. 29, 1950, sessions were arranged for Quebec 
City and the Maritime Provinces. ; 


Section 5.—Public Libraries 


The statistical survey of the public libraries of Canada for 1946-48 shows 
record expenditures for public library service for 1947 amounting to $3,931,000, 
as compared with $2,890,000 for 1945 and $2,041,000 for 1937. Expenditures for 
reading material advanced from $584,000 in 1945 to $812,000 in 1947 and the 
number of volumes available for circulation increased 475,000 to a peak of 6,431,000. 
Provincial grants increased 56 p.c. compared with 1945 largely due to legislation im 
Ontario which provided for grants based on salaries paid and book stock. 


Book circulation dropped almost to the level of 1937, a feature common to 
the library service of other countries at the time, but also due in part to the fact 
that the library services of Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
undergoing considerable re-organization which delayed the normal progression 
of circulation statistics for Canada. 


To counteract the decrease in recorded loans of reading material, the libraries 
reported progress in their auxiliary services such as the loans of films, musical records, 
and art reproductions. As a comparatively new public library service, almost 100 
of the 680 public libraries reported films, on deposit or owned, available for loan to 
the public. Returns from 40 libraries reported 4,000 films available for loans 
(2,996 on deposit), 22,682 showings, and a total audience of 2,199,342 people. 


There was an increase in the number of regional libraries and in specialized 
services for children. In Ontario, 12 county library co-operatives and 6 township 
libraries were organized, one additional in each group since 1945; Nova Scotia 
organized the Annapolis Valley library and was working on other groups as were 
the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Services for 
children and teen-agers in the cities recorded a circulation of 36 books per reader for 
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1947. There were eight special libraries for children only—one at Halifax and seven 
at Montreal—and 49 special departments for children and juveniles within large 
public libraries. The services included film showings, art classes, musi¢ appreciation 
classes, puppet shows and drama. 


11.—Public Libraries, Exclusive of Regional Libraries, by Provinces, 1947 
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In Urban Centres— In 
Non-Incorp- 
Province Over Under orated Total 
10,000 10,000 Com- 
Population | Population | munities 
No No. No No 
Prince: Waward satan) tos, acs. eee dota een ~ — — -- 
INOVATSCOLIS > RN are 8s, BoA eee ae 5 8 3 16 
New: Brinswichitewr...2.oAccilals ws Set te eee 4 3 2 i) 
QUEIOGE ese Sova ee Ses TE es he ee ae eae 20 11 — 31 
ORLATIG Spe Vis Seat Rie ie Se See) eS eee eee 31 230 201 462 
IMEI CGE ro a ote ent See ee oe en ween ees 2 4 2 8 
Saskatchewan... eeon a ee eee a ee 4 8 3 60 
AAD OCT aia als as eae tind She re eee ca eee 4 55 7 66 
British: Columbia ec. 2 eee ae a ee ee 3 18 a 28 
otal OR So ee ee rb; 382 225 680 


12.—Book Stocks, Circulation and Expenditures of Public Libraries, 1947 
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Province or Territory Volumes Circulation Borrowers | Expenditures 
No. No. No. $ 

Prince Hdward Island aston oes yee 67,498 174, 133 8,193 21,907 
NOVA Beata ss ac. nk aati cane ents 118,196 89,405 1D, Sih 27,326 
INGWi PUNO WIC Ks cet casa te a eee 107,410 154,915 10,071 30, 897 
Quebee-meean neni. 6 NON AE oe “ahs 864,381 1,079, 629 55,504 468,071 
Ontariog ee see ict le aos eo ee ee 4,068,245 13,019, 832 767,737 2,419,383 
Manito s fe ts.’ Cyc ete ias ere ee 140, 706 692,346 45,327 156,583 
SaSKateh ewan eke mon’. sou ee eee aes 266,527 878,325 55,427 166, 768 
Alberta Se eas. os as eh ee ee 308, 168 1,476,895 67,127 205 , 529 
British@ohnn bine. cc. 2. ee eae 479, 899 2,149,431 143 , 209 432,428 
Wukonsperetewerea 4) 6° od ek ernie 10, 200 6,500 125 1,597 

MOCAIS os. as Oe ee 6,431,230 19,721,411 1,168,597 3,939,559 
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Section 6.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


The origin of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation and its activities up to the First Session of the General Conference (held at 
Paris in November, 1946) are outlined at pp. 313-315 of the 1947 Year Book. The 
Second Session of the General Conference was held at Mexico City, Nov. 6 to Dec. 4, 
1947, and the program adopted was described briefly at pp. 338-339 of the 1948-49 
Year Book. 


The Third Session of the General Conference was held at Beirut, Lebanon, 
Nov. 17 to Dec. 11, 1948. A report of the Canadian delegation (49 pp. mimeo- 
graphed) is available from the Department of External Affairs. 
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PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


Organized research on a national basis in Canada dates from 1916 when, at the 
suggestion of the Government of Great Britain, the Canadian Government estab- 
lished the ‘‘Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research’ 
under a Committee of the Privy Council. Provision was thereby made for the 
planning and integration of research work and the organization of co-operative 
investigations; the post-graduate training of research workers; and the prosecution 
of research through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was the basis 
of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


The Council early recommended the establishment of national laboratories and 
a* Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study this recommendation, 
endorsed the proposal after having heard the opinions of many experts. Financial 
difficulties intervened, but in 1924 public opinion made it possible to have the 
Research Council Act passed by Parliament. Temporary laboratories were secured 
and research on the utilization of magnesian limestones for refractories was carried 
out so successfully that a wartime industry, established during the First World War, 
was re-established on a large scale, and has become a producer of materials that have 
found world-wide markets. As a result, in 1929-30, the Government provided funds 
for new laboratories. 


The National Research Building on Sussex Street, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 
and in 1939 construction of the aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site adjacent to 
the Ottawa Air Station was started. Later several other buildings were erected on 
this site, including separate laboratories for research on engines, gas and oil, hy- 
- draulics, explosives and structures, and wood-working and metal-working shops. 
Since then these facilities have been enlarged and extended and new buildings have 

been provided for engineering and for low-temperature studies. 


A Prairie Regional Laboratory, constructed on the campus of the University 
of Saskatchewan, was opened in June, 1948. A Maritime Regional Laboratory is 
soon to be built on Dalhousie University campus at Halifax, N.S. 


Administration of the Atomic Energy Project at Chalk River, Ont., was taken 
over by the National Research Council on Feb. 1, 1947, and operations are being 
continued in accordance with broad general policies fixed from time to time by the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. 


Laboratories now in operation under the National Research Council include 
Research, Health and Engineering Divisions of the Atomic Energy Project at 
Chalk River; and at Ottawa, Applied Biology, Building Research, Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering (aeronautics and hydraulics), Physics, and 
Radio and Electrical Engineering. Medical research is carried on by means of 
grants to accredited workers in the various medical schools and university hospitals. 
A Division of Information Services has a field staff of technical officers whose job. 
is to assist the smaller industries across Canada in bringing their operating problems 
to the attention of the Council. With the extensive library facilities available to 
the Council, it is usually possible to provide the required information in a very short 
time. 


* Revised under the direction of C. J. Mackenzie, C.M.G., F.R.S., President, National Research 
Council, Ottawa. 
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In addition to its Technical Information Service, the National Research 
Council is of service to industry in two other main ways. First, it encourages 
scientists from industry to visit the laboratories of the Council and in turn sends its 
men to visit industrial laboratories. A free and constant flow of personnel and 
information is thus maintained between the Council and most industries that have 
laboratories. The aim is to have Canadian industry use the Council’s laboratories 
just as the units of a large company use their own laboratories as sources of scientific 
information and assistance. 


Secondly, the Council undertakes, under contract, research work for any 
firm which has a problem that cannot be solved by private consulting and testing 
laboratories, and also obtains assistance, in return, from many companies. The 
Council has long-standing and intimate contacts of this co-operative kind with many 
Canadian industries in different fields—refractories, oils, metals, chemicals and 
transport, to mention only a few examples. 


Promotion of research training of scientific workers has been carried on by the 
National Research Council since its inception along three lines: (1) scholarships 
awarded annually to carefully selected university students who show an aptitude 
for research; (2) assisted research grants to heads of science departments in the 
universities for the employment of junior assistants and the purchase of special 
equipment for research purposes; (3) award of post-graduate and post-doctorate 
fellowships in the natural sciences and in medicine. 


Principal Activities, 1948-49.—With a staff of more than 2,600 persons, 
many of whom have won wide recognition in their respective fields, the Council now 
occupies a very creditable place in the scientific world. In 1948, for the first time, 
the Council awarded 19 post-doctorate fellowships each tenable for one year in the 
Division of Chemistry. Holders of these fellowships include men trained in English 
and Scottish universities and institutions in Holland and Denmark. Heretofore, 
the trend in post-graduate research has always been from Canada to other countries, 
mostly the United States and Europe. It is a mark of progress that the flow of 
scientists is now moving in both directions. 


At the Atomic Energy Project, the experimental NRX pile has been producing 
successfully the highest neutron flux density of any research pile in existence, and 
has afforded opportunities for carrying out investigations of a fundamental nature 
as well as permitting irradiation of nearly 600 different samples for the production of 
radioactive isotopes. The Isotopes Branch has distributed 34 different isotopes to 
21 institutions for experimental work in pure and applied science. To stimulate 
the use of the products of the Chalk River pile, a conference on Industrial Uses of 
Radioactive Isotopes was held at Ottawa in December, 1948, which was attended 
by more than 100 representatives from Canadian industries. 


In the Division of Applied Biology, many problems of industrial interest are 
being investigated, particularly the preservation of foodstuffs and the industrial 
utilization of wastes and surpluses. During 1948, more work of a fundamental 
nature was initiated to establish a reasonable balance between the various applied 
and fundamental research activities. 


Construction of the Prairie Regional Laboratory at Saskatoon, Sask., was 
completed in 1948; five laboratories were equipped and partially staffed. Two crop- 
utilization projects, oil seeds and agricultural residues, are in progress and work is 
soon to be undertaken on proteins and carbohydrates. In the field of industrial 
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fermentations three laboratories are operating; bacteriology, mycology, and fermen- 
tation chemistry. One additional unit, assigned to the more specialized field of 
antibiotics and enzyme chemistry, is in prospect. . Pilot-plant equipment for the 
evaluation of industrial fermentation processes has been designed and ordered and 
plans prepared for cold rooms, necessary in enzyme and microbiological studies. 


The Division of Building Research, which started its work during 1948, was 
instituted by the Council in order to provide a research service to the construction 
industry of Canada. Attention has been concentrated on house construction. 
The Division is designing a special facility to be installed in the Prairie Regional 
Laboratory whereby complete wall sections (measuring up to 7 ft. by 8 ft.) ean be 
tested under completely controlled conditions of temperature and humidity. A 
Building Code Conference, held Feb. 28 and Mar. 1, 1949, under the auspices of 
the Associate Committee on the National Building Code, was highly successful 
in bringing together inspectors, municipal officials, and other representatives of 
organizations concerned with the preparation, administration, or general use of 
municipal building codes. 


A soil mechanics laboratory has been set up and work on snow and ice 1s pro- 
ceeding in co-operation with other organizations interested in this field. 


In the Pure Chemistry Branch, a variety of photochemical and other kinetic 
investigations have been made on ether, acetone, acetaldehyde, ethylene oxide 
and a number of hydrocarbons. Radioactive carbon is being used to label particular 
functional groups as desired in order to follow their course in some photochemical 
reactions. Measurements have been made of the adsorption of some simple gases 
on potassium chloride over a range of temperatures. In the section on thermo- 
dynamic properties of gases, the compressibility of pure helium has been measured 
with a high degree of accuracy in the temperature range 0°C. to 600°C. The mass 
spectrometer has been put into operation and is now being calibrated. Investi- 
gation of plants has been continued in search of new alkaloids and a few new natural 
bases have been discovered. Work has been continued on the study of the infra-red 
adsorption spectra of complex organic compounds, particularly of compounds of 
biological importance. The fibre section has continued the investigation of the 
acid dyeing of wool. A study of the various factors affecting the air permeability 
of fabrics has been initiated. . 


One of the functions of the Applied Chemistry Branch of the Division of 
Chemistry is to act in an advisory capacity to government departments in questions 
relating to the supply or the testing of chemicals. In addition the Branch has 
continued to carry on research on a number of projects in the fields of chemical 
engineering, textiles, corrosion, rubber, protective coatings, applied physical chem- 
istry, industrial organic chemistry, and organic synthesis. These projects are 
directed mainly towards the application of new scientific knowledge in the chemical 
industrial field. | 


The Technical Information Service, which was set up to aid the development of 
manufacturing efficiency by answering technical questions for industry, deals with 
about 400 inquiries a month. Although most of the answers to these inquiries are 
prepared by the Council’s staff, valuable assistance is provided by experts in several 
other organizations, especially the Forest Products Laboratories and the Bureau of 
Mines, 
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The research program of the Division of Medical Research is entirely extra- 
mural. Research problems are supported by grants-in-aid, and training is provided 
by the appointment of Research Fellows. Most of the work under the Division is 
done in Canadian Medical Schools. The Research Fellowship program of the 
Division, established in 1946, has filled an obvious need in the provision of research 
training for medical graduates. 


The scope of the Division of Mechanical Engineering includes aeronautics and 
hydrodynamics as well as phases of mechanical engineering. The acronautical 
laboratories provide the Canadian aviation industry, both constructors and operators, 
with research, development and testing facilities, and the laboratories also function 
as the research organization of the Royal Canadian Air Force. Provision is made 
for work in almost all fields of aeronautics, including aerodynamics, gas dynamics, 
power plants, structures, and fuels and lubricants. 


The cold chambers of the recently opened low-temperature laboratory have 
been in almost continuous use on projects for the Department of National Defence 
and industry. Construction of the refrigerated wind-tunnel is nearing completion. 
In the hydraulics laboratory further work was done on the model of the Fraser 
River for the Department of Public Works. Arrangements have been made with 
the University of British Columbia for the construction of a larger model at the 
University and further tests. Other model work has included studies of spillways, 
log chutes and log diversion relative to power plants. 


Work in the physics laboratories is both fundamental and applied in character. 
Pure science is represented by studies in spectroscopy, carried on by a group of 
specialists in this field. Cosmic rays, precision electrical standards and radio- 
activity also present problems in pure physics. 


On the practical side several investigations are in progress. Studies on the 
thermostatic control of refrigerator cars have been continued. Research is pro- 
ceeding on the thermal conductivity of metals at high temperatures. Progress 
has been made in studies on migration of moisture through wood; apparatus for 
measuring thermal conductivity of textiles in still air and in wind has been further 
developed; and the project on panel heating of houses has been continued. 


A substantial volume of work passes through the metrology laboratory. This 
unit is responsible for the custody and periodical checking of Canada’s national 
standards of measurement. j 


Aid has been given in the modification of equipment used for geophysical 
prospecting. Practical results have been obtained in colorimetry tests on railway 
fusees, and a great amount of work has been done in assessing the performance of 
aerial camera lenses. A motion picture camera capable of taking photographs at 
200,000 frames per second has been built. Numerous types of precision instruments 
are being designed and built for use in laboratory studies both in physics and in 
other fields of science. 


The Radio and Electrical Engineering Division carries on fundamental research 
in radar, radiophysics and applications of radar techniques to peacetime problems, 
and does a great deal of work for the Armed Services. Electrical equipment needed 
by other laboratory divisions is also designed and built as required. The Division 
is co-operating with the Meteorological Service and other government departments. 
Mention may be made of the use of radar in studying meteors. Electromagnetic 
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radiation from the sun on microwave and metre wavelengths is also being studied. 
Marine radar equipment has been developed and many sets are now in use as aids 
to navigation. 


Section 2.— Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council, which is the central 
national organization for research, research is carried on by the Departments of 
Agriculture, Mines and Resources, Fisheries, the Board of Grain Commissioners 
and the Dominion Observatories. These bodies have trained permanent scientific 
staffs for investigation and research in their own fields such as soi! problems, 
crops, breeding and testing of animals, processing and marketing, extractive and 
physical metallurgy, silvicultural and forest products, hydrography, ocean and 
mollusk fisheries, etc. The research and experimentation carried on by the Science 
Service is outlined in the Agriculture Chapter at pp. 406-409. The work of the 
Experimental Farms System is described at pp. 349-352 of the 1948-49 edition of the 
Year Book. Specialized work in scientific forest research is described in the Forestry 
Chapter at pp. 468-469. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners employs a staff of seven chemists and 21 
assistants in the main research laboratories for milling, baking, malting, etc., while 
the Dominion Observatories carry out research in the fields of solar physics, astro- 
physics, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, gravity and other studies. 


Universities often show bold initiative in exploring the field of scientific research 
but with the limited facilities at their disposal the task of carrying their discoveries 
to a conclusion is not always easy. Government and industrial laboratories are 

often able to pick up and carry on where the universities leave off. 


A number of research foundations have their own special fields of research. 
The Ontario Research Foundation at Toronto, Ont., established in 1928, is an 
independent non-profit-secking scientific organization available to the public and 
to industry for assistance in matters of a technological character. 


The Banting Research Foundation supports the work of the Banting and 
Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto and aids medical 
research throughout Canada. 


The Rockefeller Foundation assists various agencies in Canada in the further- 
ance of scientific research in medical science, natural science, social science and 
public health. 


A detailed account of scientific and industrial research in Canada is given 
at pp. 979-1012 of the 1940 Year Book. This has been revised to cover develop- 
ments to 1947 and is available in reprint form from the Dominion Statistician. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS* 


The national accounts which summarize the nation’s economic transactions 
make possible the study of interrelationships in the economic system as a whole. 
They are particularly important to. governments concerned with problems of full 
employment, taxation and prices and to business men concerned with programs of 
investment and marketing. 


The national accounts provide a summary of production and consumption in 
terms of prices established in the market. The value of the nation’s production may 
change either because of price changes or because of changes in the volume of output. 
When the resources of the economy are fully employed the volume of goods and 
services produced can usually increase but slowly from one year to the next since the 
increase is then dependent on the annual increment to resources of labour and capital 
or their more efficient utilization. Consequently a rapid rise in the value of output 
under these conditions is explained mainly by price increases. When there are 
unemployed resources in the country, a substantial increase in the value of production 
of goods and services may occur from one year to the next as these resources are 
brought into use, even though prices remain stable. Since the following tables are 
expressed in current dollars, year to year changes must be considered in relation to 
price changes over the period. 


The tables presented here cover only part of the complete national accounts 
analysis. Tables 1 and 2 give the main aggregates of national income, gross national 
product and expenditure and their components. Tables are also included showing 
personal income and disposition of personal income; government revenue and 
expenditure; and source and disposition of private saving. Further information can 
be obtained by reference to National Accounts bulletins published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost or, more briefly, national 
income, measures the value of goods and services produced by the labour and capital 
of Canadian residents in a year, after provision has been made for depreciation of 
capital assets employed in production, and exclusive of indirect taxes less subsidies. 
For the economy as a whole this total equals the earnings of residents of Canada from 
the production of goods and services, that is, the sum of salaries and wages, profits, 
interest, net rent, and net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business. 


* Prepared by the Research and Development staff, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Reference may be made to National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 1941-1948 (revised September, 
1949), and previous editions of the same publication for 1938-45, 1926-47 and 1939-47 for concepts, methods 
and sources as well as more complete detail. 
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Gross National Product.—Gross national product measures the value of goods 
‘and services produced, at the prices at which they are purchased in the market. 
Accordingly, to obtain the gross national product it is necessary to add to the national 
income provisions for depreciation and indirect taxes less subsidies. 


| Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 

‘aggregate as gross national product, namely, the total production of goods and 
services at market prices. However, gross national product is measured in terms of 
costs, whereas gross national expenditure is obtained by adding together all sales 
and adjusting them for imports and changes in inventories. Four broad types of 
sales can be distinguished: sales to persons, to governments, to business for capital 
account (gross investment at home including changes in inventories), and to 
foreigners, (exports). The total of these sales includes imports of goods and services. 
Since the purpose is to measure only production of labour and capital of residents 
residents of Canada, imports of goods and services are deducted. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income 
whether or not these receipts are earnings from production. Thus, it includes salaries 
and wages, net income of unincorporated enterprise, interest, dividends and net 
rentals of persons and transfer payments from governments, such as family allow- 
ances, unemployment insurance benefits and war service gratuities. 


Recent Developments.—National income was 15 p.c. higher in 1948 than in 
1947. Most of the increase was, undoubtedly, the result of higher prices since retail 
prices (as measured by the cost-of-living index) rose by 14 p.c. in the same period. 
Some changes in the proportion of different factor shares in the total national income 
are indicated.. A greater share of the national income went to farmers, net income 
of agriculture increasing to 13-2 p.c. of the national income compared with 11-1 p.c. 
in 1947 and 10-7 p.c. in 1939. Other components, salaries and wages, investment 
income, and-net income of non-agricultural unincorporated business were all slightly 
smaller in relation to the total, although larger in absolute terms. Corporation 
profits which are a large part of investment income did not share in the relative 
decline but were 16-7 p.c. of the total in both years. 


1.—National Income and Gross National Product, 1939, 1942-48 . 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1089 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Salaries, wages and supplementary 


RENO Ee TRC OTINC a 25, fon, «ecto ss isiorSs sles 2,583 4,251 4,746 4,908 4,915 5,22 6,212 1,418 
Military pay and allowances....... 32 641 910 1,068 alega Wy) 340 83 82 
Investment income................ 783 eve Lif78 1,774 1,905 1,978 2,307 2,473 


Net income of agriculture and other 
unincorporated business— 
Net income of farm operators 


* from farming operations....... 461 1,089 969 i, 213 959 1,130 1,210 1,660 
Net income of other unincor- 
porated business............... 430 664 690 749 851 1,026 1,126 1,260 
Net National Income at Factor 
CONSTE, 0/2 i Nis ee se 4,289 | 8,382 | 9,093 | 9,712 | 9,747 9,796 | 10,988 | 12,588 
Indirect taxes less subsidies........ 737 1,087 1,117 iets 1,007 1,269 1,604 NGI) 
Depreciation allowances and similar 
TENET LEV SSE 0's) 1s ge 582 883 912 863 785 846 1,009 1,085 
Residual error of estimate......... —10 +172 +176 +209 +220 +25 +40 +42 


Gross National Product at Mar- 
CRVERACES eee Oe Ty cee. 5,598 | 10,524 | 11,298 | 11,897 | 11,759 | 11,936 | 13,591 | 15,450 
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Gross national expenditure indicates the manner in which the total production 
of goods and services is utilized. The shares of the production of goods and services 
absorbed by the main components: consumer expenditure, government expenditure, 
gross home investment and net foreign investment, were comparatively stable as 
between 1947 and 1948. Consumer expenditure and gross home investment show 
minor declines from 67-1 p.c. and 21-6 p.c. of gross national expenditure respectively 
in 1947 to 65-3 p.c. and 20-9 p.c. in 1948.. The slight decline in gross home invest- 
ment as a percentage of gross national expenditure between 1947 and 1948 was due 
entirely to a marked decline in the rate of inventory accumulation. Expenditure 
on housing and plant and equipment both showed substantial absolute and relative 
gains. Government expenditure on goods and services increased in 1948 to 26-2 p.c. 
of gross national expenditure compared with 26-1 p.c. in 1947. Net foreign invest- 
ment increased from 0-1 p.c. in 1947 to 2-7 p.c. in 1948. Exports increased in 
absolute terms and absorbed the same proportion of gross national expenditure in 
1948 as in 1947. Imports on the other hand, although approximately stable in 
absolute terms, declined relative to the total. This was largely the result of emerg- 
ency restrictions on imports introduced in the fall of 1947 to correct the Canadian 
shortage of United States dollars. 
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2.—Gross National Expenditure, 1939, 1942-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Norg.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1091 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947" 1948" 


- Personal expenditure on consumer 


BOOUS ANG SCLVICES..<-.2cec0s ccm. 3, 861 5,565 5, 869 6,330 6,999 7,952 9,126 10,083 
Government expenditure on goods 
BSTC SCL VICES . Sh tcicigs wiere a « etslne ce = TQ4e pero Sur upeaead | son07O 2) 3,710" |= W848; | 1 bot 1,768 
_ Gross home investment— : 
PEOUSIN SRM ote ects ccidcerrsare a6 145 128 131 157 210 338 492 650 
Plant and equipment............ 409 803 697 599 672 | 1,024 | 1,565 1,926 
PIMMENGOTIES Slot cet cee Sunes holes: 327 335 —40 —82 —300 467 879 646 
Exports of goods and services...... 1,451 |) 25322; | 35408 3,566 | 3,580 | 8,203 3,629 4,037 
Deduct—imports of goods and 
REE GCSA mae csr Sia teasuiet has es —1,328 |—2,275 |—2,858 |—3,539 |—2,893 |—2,871 |—3,612 | —3,618 
Residual error of estimate......... +9 —171 —175 —209 —219 —25 —39 —42 


Gross National Expenditure at 
Market Prices: .......2..%-.-.<: 5,598 | 10,524 | 11,298 | 11,897 | 11,759 | 11,936 | 13,591 | 15,450 


Personal income rose by $1,538,000,000 between 1947 and 1948. The rise 
of $450,000,000 in the net income of farmers from $1,210,000,000 in 1947 to 
$1,660,000,000 in 1948 was particularly striking. Government transfer payments 
declined slightly the drop in veterans’ payments being partly offset by increased 
pensions, family allowances, hospital grants and unemployment benefits. The 
increase of $957,000,000 in personal expenditure on consumer goods and services 
between 1947 and 1948 was considerably less than the increase in personal income. 
Direct taxes were a smaller percentage of personal income in 1948 than in 1947 but 
increased by $22,000,000 in absolute terms. Personal saving which had been 
declining steadily in post-war years increased sharply from 4:1 p.c. of personal 
income in 1947 to 8-3 p.c. of personal income in 1948. 


3.—Personal Income, 1939, 1942-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1093 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Salaries, wages and supplementary 


DES OUT NCOMIG a Sces cite Gates Sheu, ohelead 2,583 | 4,251 | 4,746 | 4,908 | 4,915 SOG soa opiates 
Deduct — employer and employee ° 

contributions to social insurance 

and government pension funds... —34 —110 —124 —132 —135 —149 —181 — 220 
Military pay and allowances....... 32 641 910 1,068 hs sly 340 83 82 
Net income of agriculture and other 

unincorporated business.......... 891 1,753 1,659 1,962 1,810 2,156 2,336 2,920 
Interest, dividends and net rental 

DRCOG WOE DCTSODS wo «ccs one's crores 564 703 745 795 836 880 | 1,032 127 
Transfer payments (excl. interest) — 

ron government... M00. 6.6. 6 249 226 216 263 552 Lek 848 843 
Charitable contributions of 

Lip C0121 § (Ch a Se 6 12 12 il 12 10 15 18 

DE CRS 2 a ee es | 4,291 | 7,476 | 8,164 | 8,875 | 9,107 | 9,670 | 10,345 | 11,883 
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4,—Disposition of Personal Income, 1939, 1942-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-41 will be found at p. 1094 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Personal Direct Taxes— 


Income; taxes:. Narecwattosc ae oe ae 61 433 631 ie 733 711 694 717 
DUCCESSIONMCULICSsEEaee es asses. 28 37 38 40 47 54 61 57 
Miscellaneous......... Oia acer 21 24 28 25 25 32 36 39 
Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services............... 3, 861 5,565 | 5,869 6,330 | 6,999 7,952 9,126 10,083 _ 
Personal saving) sear e oe ee 320 1,417 1,598 1,708 1,303 921 428 987 
Totals ye dt Ree 4,291 | 7,476 | 8,164 8,875 | 9,107 | 9,670 | 10,345 | 11,883 


The tables of government revenue and expenditure are designed to include only 
those transactions which have relevance for the national accounts, and consequently 
the surpluses or deficits shown here do not agree with those shown in the various 
public accounts. It has been necessary to adjust the conventional accounting 
statements of fiscal year revenue and expenditure to exclude purely bookkeeping 
transactions as well as the purchase and sale of existing capital assets. Extra- 
budgetary funds such as unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation and 
pension funds have been added, and surpluses or deficits of government enterprises 
are likewise included. In the federal accounts some of the more substantial adjust- 
ments are as follows: national defence recoverable expenditure is added, war refunds 
are allocated to prior years, corporate taxes are adjusted to an accrual basis, sales 
of war assets to business are eliminated, and the British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan write-off is eliminated from expenditure. In addition, the federal figures have 
been adjusted to a calendar year basis by.using the monthly figures published by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury. Government loans to foreign countries and accumula- 
tion of gold or foreign exchange are not included with government expenditure. 


5.—Government Revenue, 1939, 1942-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Direct Taxes—persons 


INCOME bax. eee inc oe anc ee. 61 433 CSL us ere, 733 fal 694 717 

Succession duties................ 28 37 38 40 47 54 61 57 

Miscellanéouste weet kre nee 21 24 28 25 25 32 36 39 
Direct Taxes—corporations 

Income and excess profits tax.... 112 629 642 603 603 670 724 743 

Withholding taxesanu. wet). se ee. 11 29 27 27 29 29 35 4] 
Indirect: taxesi=. jo-e eee eee 720 1,180 1,328 1,380 1, 269 1,505 1,781 1,808 
Investment Income 

Interesh:2..20 ee. ae ee if 95 106 113 128 133 130 149 

Trading iproits her ke eee ee 22 151 218 231 265 243 215 187 


Employer and employee contribu- 

tions to social insurance and gov- 

ernment pension funds........... 34 110 124 132 135 149 181 220 
Deficit (++) or surplus (—) on trans- 

actions relating to the national 

BCCOUN Gants nekte etna ote ee or AO ed O47 ed, Shee. GOL 1,692 125 —816 —818 
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6.— Government Expenditure, 1939, 1942-48 
(Millions of Dollars) . 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


_ Purchase of goods and services— 


Excluding Mutual Aid, etec....... W24Alese Slos|  oytpou | S,Lkoul 2,802 1 Ladod 1,013.) 1,749 
Mutual Aid, UNRRA and Mili- 
tany Relief... 022 Bs AS i crise — 1,002 518 960 858 97 38 19 
Transfer Payments— 
BSH STER RU raf eae cm ain Salem tees © 172 199 261 319 402 456 465 459 
RO PEROT Mc srt Mec atersiss Fa cee neTeS 249 226 216 263 yyy teal Siig 848 843 
SOR LULICS ager KIC cs coe are WSS Bate —17 93 211 267 262 236 177 73 
Wotals 3.06514 ae tiees 1,128 | 4,335 | 4,959 | 5,924 | 4,926] 38,651 | 3,041 | 3,143 


———~ 


For purpose of analysis, expenditure by government may be divided into two 
main categories: expenditure for the purchase of goods and services; and transfer 
payments, such as family allowances, old age pensions, veterans benefits, and the 
greater part of interest on the public debt, none of which arises from the current 
production of goods and services. The first category represents the demands which 
governments place on the annual output of the nation. Transfer payments, on the 
other hand, may be considered essentially as transfer of income from one part of the 
community to another and simply add to the sums available for spending or saving 
by the recipient. 


During 1948 government expenditure on goods and services increased to 
$1,768,000,000 from the post-war low of $1,551,000,000 in 1947. Transfer payments to 
persons declined by only 0-6 p.c.; subsidies fell off sharply by 58-8 p.c. following 
abandonment of subsidy programs associated with control of the domestic price 
level. Using definitions appropriate to the national accounts the surplus of revenue 
over expenditure was a record $818,000,00)0 in 1948, most of this surplus being 
attributable to the Federal Government. 

During 1948 gross home investment increased by $286,000,000 or 9-7 p.c. 
Large increases of $158,000,000 in housing and $361,000,000 in plant and equipment 
were partially offset by a $233,000,000 decline in the rate of inventory accumulation. 
Net foreign investment, the excess of exports over imports, rose sharply from 
$17,000,000 in 1947 to $419,000,000 in 1948. In both 1947 and 1948 the large govern- 
ment surpluses helped to bridge the gap between private saving and record levels 
of investment. ; 


7.—Source of Private Saving, 1939, 1942-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-41 will be found at p. 1094 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Persona! Sa VIMO 6s ee coe es of 320 1,417 1,598 1,708 1,303 921 428 987 
PSVISINIGSS SAVANE boc. cae cer seers vices 219 380 422 ois 436 A477 639 671 
Inventory revaluation adjustment. . —56 —63 —133 —2 —2 —8 —18 —4 
Depreciation allowance and similar : 
RAINEORS COSI! o .Aciccnes coke ne cece 582 883 912 863 785 846 1,009 1,085 
Residual error of estimate......... —10 +172 +176 +209 +220 +25 +40 +42 - 


Oa ae ae 1,055 | 2,789 | 2,975 | 3,093 | 2,742 | 2,261 | 2,098 2,781 
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8.—Disposition of Private Saving, 1939, 1942-48 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-41 will be found at p. 1095 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Item 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Gross Home Investment— 


EL OUSIDE: ayer een eR ms « ha nt 145 128 131 157 210 338 492 650 
Plant and equipment............ 409 803 697 599 672 1,024 1,565 1,926 
INI VENGOLICS merits es civic aactete 327 835 —40 —§2 —300 467 879 646 
Net foreign investment............ 123 47 545 27 687 332 17 419 
Government deficit (+) or surplus 
a) Sear MOL RR POET PE Es cote Are hs ses 42 1,647 1, S75) 322601 1,692 125 —816 —818 
Residual error of estimate......... +9 —171 —175 —209 —219 —25 —39 —42 


SU OUAN Baa tise. 6 sale sun te icons 1,055 | 2,789 | 2,975 | 3,093 | 2,742 | 2,261 | 2,098 2,781 


PART Il.—RELATED ECONOMIC STATISTICS 
Section 1.—Survey of Production* 


This Section deals with gross and net values of commodity production. Net 
production, in general, represents an estimate of the amount contributed to the 
national economy by the leading industrial groups engaged in commodity pro- 
duction. It is made up of the total value less the cost of materials, fuel, purchased 
electricity and process supplies consumed in production.t For purposes of economic 
discussion, the net figure should be used in preference to the gross, in view of the 
large amount of duplication included in the latter. 


Current Trends.—The value of commodity production in Canada in 1947 
was the highest ever attained in the history of the country. The gross value at 
$15,074,000,000 was 23-4 p.c. higher than in the preceding year, when it stood at 
$12,213,000,000 and 184 p.c. higher than in 1938. The increase in the value of 
production was practically continuous from 19388 to the year under review, the 
recession in 1945 having been the only interruption. 


Since for most purposes the net value of production is more significant than the 
gross, the subsequent analysis is based mainly on that phase of the subject. Net 
production was valued at a record $7,765,000,000 in 1947 against $6,458,600,000 
in 1946. This important gain was due largely to the rapid advance in prices during 
the period, although physical output also increased, as evidenced by a rise of about 
10 p.c. in the index of the physical volume of industrial production. 


The post-war release of pent-up demand for consumer goods in Canada and 
abroad and record investment in housing, plant and equipment, together with marked 
improvement in the labour situation and the availability of raw materials, made 
1947 a banner year in the history of the Canadian economy as measured by the value 
of commodities produced. It is estimated that a further expansion in production 
was achieved in 1948. The index of industrial production rose from 175-5 in 1947 
to 181-5 in 1948, and the general index of wholesale prices advanced nearly 19 p.c. 
in the same comparison. In addition, the gross income of farm production increased 
from $2,130,000,000 in 1947 to $2,694,000,000 in 1948, indicating a substantial rise 
in the value of agricultural output. 


* Prepared in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

{ A description of the method used in computing gross and net production figures is given in the 
Survey of Production, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Leading Branches of Production.—With the exception of trapping, each 
of the nine industrial groups shown in Table 1 reached an all-time high in 1947. 
High building activity and record prices for construction materials resulted in a 
47 p.c. increase in the net value of construction over 1946, the most outstanding 
increase of all the groups. Higher prices and greater physical output also caused 
forestry and mining to attain their highest positions in history in terms of net value. 
The former rose more than 34 p.c. over 1946 and the latter, after a four-year recession, 
nearly 31 p.c. Relatively minor increases were recorded for agriculture, fisheries, 
electric power and custom and repair. Trapping declined 46 p.c. to its lowest point 
since 1941. Total manufactures surpassed even the wartime peak in 1944, advancing 
nearly 24 p.c. over 1946 to a record $4,292,000,000. 


Table 1 classifies industry into primary and secondary production, but naturally 
many stages of manufacturing are closely connected with primary resources. Fish- 
curing and -packing plants, for instance, are operated in close relationship to the 
fishing fleets, sawmills with forest operations and smelters and refineries with 
metal mining. The gross and net values of production of such processing industries 
are given separately in Table 2, which indicates the degree of duplication between 
primary industries and manufactures eliminated in Table 1. 


1.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1942-47 


Nors.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. 


1945 | 1946 | 1947 


Industry 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


GROSS VALUES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wericulture. 2%. ...2.-- 1,635,529, 000]1, 545,652, 000/1, 918,647, 000]1, 679, 321,000}1, 937,301, 000/2, 129,522,000 
GROStLY ou 4au so eslc-e « 763, 988,245 810,154,089] 887,973,532] 964, 237,446]1, 228, 994, 287)1, 628,909,054. 
Musheries. os..s< set sl: 103,118,177 118, 610, 634 123,705,565 166,144,381] 177,024,678) 174,279,465 
MADDIE 2 5.25 cca cies <r 23,801,213] 21,579,615} 23,988,773 21,505,447 31,077,867 16,842,966 
LE ee een 946,021,397| 974,414,921] 897,407,212} 766,721,126] 754,386,422)1,010, 643,735 
- Electric power........ 203,835,365| 204,801,508] 215,246,391) 215,105,473] 226,096,273) 239,116,247 
Less duplication in 
forest production... 46,974,440| 64,000,614) 78,294,000 80, 641 ,000| 98,930,000). 107,757,000 
Totals, Primary 
Production. ......|3, 629,318, 957/3, 611, 212, 153|3, 988, 674, 473|3, 732,393, 873/4, 260, 950, 527/5, 091,556, 467 
Construction.......... 635,649,570} 572,426,551) 449,838,059] 543,579,833) 868,661, 403/1, 256,535,677 
Custom and repair....| 208,379,000} 213,622,000] 243,424,000) 262,621,000) 314,310,000) 364,141,000 
Manufactures......... 7,553, 794, 972|8, 732, 860, 999|9, 073, 692, 519]8, 250, 368, 866/8, 035,692, 471/10 081 026, 580 
Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 8,397,823, 54219,518, 909, 550/9, 766, 954,578/9, 056,569, 699|9, 218, 663, 874)11,701,703,257 
Less duplication in 
manufactures?....... 1,071, 237, 766|1, 148, 896, 816|1, 160,974, 424|1, 115, 088, 513)1, 266, 379, 183 1,719,695, 805 
Grand Totals...... 10,955,904,733]11,981,224,887|12,594,654,627|11,673,875,059|12,213,235,218|15,073,563,919 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 386, 
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1.— Gross and Net Values of Production, by Industries, 1942-47—concluded 


‘ 


Industry 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
NET VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Agricultures. ass sues te 1,361, 690, 000}1, 233, 120, 000}1, 533, 807, 000}1, 269,362, 000|1, 468, 027, 000]1,579, 604, 000 
Horestryea ct eee 429,079,260} 462,815,227] 507,357,605] 550,970,574] 711,026,833] 953,918, 800 
Hisheries so 542 eee 64,821,702 74, 655,678 76,889,487} 103,106,209] 107,908,162} 110,088,471 
“Rrapping feat ene 23,801, 213 21,579,615 23,988,773 21,505, 447 31,077, 867 16,842,966 
Mining See ae 514,109,951} 475,529,364) 454,022,468] 413,276,800] 422,074,303 552,309, 949 
Electric power........ 200,345,240} 200,833,297} 209,757,908] 210,006,712} 220,511,067] 233,860,860 
Less duplication in 
forest production.... 46, 974, 440 64,000,614 61,3857, 833 64,601, 946 73,516,000 84,488,000 
Totals, Primary 
Production. 444-07 2,546, 872, 926]2, 404,532, 567|2, 744,465, 408]2, 503, 725, 796|2, 887, 109, 232 3,362, 187,046 
Construction.......... 310,917,190} 293,538,167] 249,037,017| 267,957,837] 408,695,662 601,539,452 
Custom and repair....| 141,395,000) 144,952,000] 165,174,000] 178,200,000} 213 , 273,000} 247,086,000 
Manufactures......... 3,309,973, 758)3,816,413,541/4, 015,776, 010/3, 564,315, 89913, 467,004, 9804, 292,055, 802 
Totals, Secondary 
Production....... 3, 762, 285, 948/4, 254,993, 708/4, 429, 987,027/4, 010, 473, 736]4, 088,973, 64215, 140, 681, 254 
Less duplication in 
manufactures?....... 426, 201,970| 410,701,516| 437,045,069| 428,243,781| 618,617,965 787, 453, 025 
Grand Totals...... 5,882,956, 904) 6,248, 734, 759|6, 737,407,366) 6,085,955, 751|6, 457,564, 909|7, 765,415,275 
1 Bliminates duplication between the agriculture and forestry totals. 2 Eliminates duplication 


under ‘‘Manufactures’’; this item includes sawmills, pulp-and paper mills, etc., which are also included under 
other headings above. 


2.—Gross.and Net Values of Production in the Processing Industries, 
1946 and 1947 


Percentage | Percentage 


1946 1947 Change in | Change of Net 


—_—_---- | —_________——_—_|] Net Value in Net Value to 
Industry in 1947 Value, | Total Net 
Gross Net Gross Net from 1946.| 1947 from | Production 
1946 1947 
: $ $ $ $ $ pe pe 
Fish-curing and] - 

-packing..... 100,201,291} 31,084,775] 105,272,682) 41,081, 688]| +9, 996,913 +32-2 5-6 
Sawmilling....| 287,910,057} 129,408,392!) 402,133,298] 190,514,978 +61, 106,586 +47-2 25-8 
Non-ferrous 

metal smelting} 304,718,524) 69,565,922] 453,033,942] 115,798, 652||+-46, 232, 730 +66-5 15-7 
Pulp and paper.| 527,814,916] 258,164,578!) 706,971,628] 356,084,900 +97, 920,322 +37-9 48-3 
Cement........ 21,724,021) 12,930,058] 23,582,011] 13,449,437 +519,379 +4-0 1-8 
Clay products. 12, 207,367 9,563,690) 14,486,189] 11,266, 933]) +1, 703, 243 +17-8 1-5 
himess. 5... ine 7,322,168 4,910,127 §, 850, 023 5,763,244 +853, 117 +17-4 0-8 
Saltash ecu. Ue 4,480, 839 2,890, 423 5,366, 032 8,493,193 +602, 770 +20-9 0-5 

Totals....... 1,266,379,183| 518,517, 965|/1,719,695,805| 737,453,025 +218,935,060 +42.2 100-0 


Provincial Distribution of Production.—Only two provinces failed to 
establish all-time highs in net value of production in 1947. Prince Edward Island 
receded slightly from its 1946 peak of $22,144,000 and predominantly agricultural 
Saskatchewan, despite a rise of more than 17 p.c. over 1946, failed to better its 
record of $528,817,000 established in 1944. 


The increase in net production in Quebec over 1946 was nearly 17 p.c.; as the 
gain in the Canadian total was approximately 20 p.c., the relative importance of this 
Province was less in 1947 than in the preceding year. Ontario, with a gain of 24 p.c. 
in 1947 gained ground in this comparison. Despite advances in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick of 6 p.c. and 17 p.c., respectively, these two Maritime Provinces, 
together with Prince Edward Island, lost in relative importance. 
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The three Prairie Provinces also suffered in this connection. Manitoba and 
Alberta, although recording gains over 1946 to establish new maxima, failed to 
approach the advance in the Canadian total. 


The only other province to gain in relative importance in 1947 besides Ontario 


was British Columbia. 


establish a new record of $769,392,000. 
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3.—Gross and Net Values of Production, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 
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Production in this Province rose 32 p.c. over 1946 to 
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Pee etere 


SOS 
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1946 1947 

Province Net Value Net Value 
or Territory Gross “cet tk vues aeee 
alue el er alue .C.o 
Amount Total |Capita! Amount Total 

$ sax, $ $ $ 
em, focal. « 38,351,051 22,144,302 0-34 236 40,275,589]. 21,840,154} 0-28 
Breasts oes 350,404,499] 197,329,638] 3-06 322 || 381,199,094} 208,889,897} 2-69 
RES hose ot 300, 733;163] 162,700,528) 2-52 339 || 365,009,501} 191,525,027} 2-47 
ee es 3 3,441, 764, 182)1,775,525,027| 27-50 489 ||4, 143,940, 492|/2,069,847,205| 26-65 
re ec 5,063, 715, 869/2,557, 193,323) 39-60 624 |16,474, 752, 242|3,177,503,242| 40-92 
nS 625,319,340} 329,300,254) 5-10 453 || 694,565,858) 368,006,188} 4-74 
Perea OL 626,522,150] 388,858,319 6-02 467 || 734,931,886] 456,414,057} 5-88 
BEC irs st oes 708,612,493) 434,902,340} 6-73 542 || 819,106,465) 495,086,290} 6-37 
CS ee 1,050,437,480} 583,012,640) 9-03 581 111,410,697,659| 769,392,150) 9-91 

Yukon and 

Ios 7,374,991 6,598,538} 0-10 275 9,085, 133 6,911,115} 0-09 
Canada... . .|12,213,235,218|6,457,564,909| 100-00 525 |115,073,563,919|7, 765,415,275! 100-00 


1 Based on estimated population figures as given at p. 155. 
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Per Capita Production.—The total of net production per capita in 1947 © 


recorded a new maximum of $617 which surpassed the previous record of $563 
in 1944 by nearly 10 p.c. 

Due to its pre-eminent position in industrial development, Ontario at $759 
was the leader on a per capita basis. The same outstanding position was charac- 
teristic of 19388 and 1944. The per capita return of British Columbia at $737 was 
in second place in 1947. The same order existed in the pre-war year but Saskat- 
chewan displaced the Pacific Province in 1944. With a per capita production 
of $602, Alberta held third place in 1947, the same as in 1938; it had dropped to 
fifth place in 1944. Quebec maintained the fourth position in each of the three years. 


The per capita production of Saskatchewan varied greatly from time to time, — 


depending on the farm output; the standing was fifth in 1947, second in 1944 and 


eighth in 1938. The production per person in Manitoba at $495 was sixth in 1947. © 


The Province moved down one place from 1938 but held the same order as in 1944. 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island occupied seventh, 


eighth and ninth places, respectively, in 1947. The latter showed no change since the ~ 


pre-war year. Nova Scotia receded from sixth place in 1938 to seventh in 1944 and 


further to eighth in 1946. New Brunswick advanced from eighth place in 1944 to 


seventh in 1946. 

The highest percentage increase in per capita production in 1947 over 1946 was 
recorded by British Columbia with a gain of nearly 27 p.c. Ontario was next with 
an increase of almost 22 p.c., followed by Saskatchewan and New Brunswick with 


advances of 16 p.c. and 15 p.c., respectively. Prince Edward Island was the only © 
province recording a decline in this comparison. Only the latter and Saskatchewan 


failed to establish new maxima in per capita production in 1947. 


4.—Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1946 and 1947 


Prince 


Nova New ‘ 
Year and Industry Edward Sdetin ‘Seimawick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
1946 $ $ $ $ $ 
(Agriculture mmr mctse since: cera, & 13,320, 000 32,071, 000 35,680,000 | 234,702,000 405,074, 000 
MOnestryteeeerris cou cae oc 1,166,871 24,154, 765 54,019, 923 287,046, 710 167,772,531 
HiSNOTIGG lose tah eos cis ares 5 ies 4,155,906 31,489, 194 13, 988,338 7,219, 982 6,296, 658 
AL TADDINE Socee en ries eee eles See 18,537 733,054 239, 943 5,308,477 7,792,630 
INING seep eee ee ee ee = 26,425, 106 4, 236, 861 97,020, 447 147, 605,421 
Hlectricipowersnssn-sancose. 344, 048 7,077,258 4,866,590 84, 822, 248 73,546, 935 
Constructions aes eee 966, 602 21, 754, 231 14, 409,598 101,328,551 163, 265,558 
@ustomeandirepaite ec 938, 000 7,797,000 4,714,000 65,085, 000 81,177,000 
Manufactures tecmamiatecce: sok 3,469,435 71, 738,873 67,783,377 |1,125,991,848 | 1,659, 284, 622 
Less duplication’..........0.... 2,235,097 | 25,910,843 | 87,238,102 | 233,000,236 | 154,622,032 
Totals, 1946............. 225144,302 | 197,329,638 | 162,700,528 | 1,775,525,027 | 2,557,193,323 
Ae Yukon 
Manitoba |Saskatchewan Alberta British and 
Columbia 
N.W.T. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Agriculture es cc eerie. 139,846,000 | 292,232,000 | 248,804,000 66, 298, 000 2 
INGrestrysyseueen. cee eer 10, 296, 791 6,757,053 11,211,114 | 148,590,669 10, 406 
Fisheries). 2ptat os ote eaaen ee 4,871,037 1,148, 886 1,339,083 36,835, 800 563,278 
Trapping $28 ec cee eee 5,011, 880 2,677,078 2,974,120 2,894,470 3,427,678 
Mining." .. eee cette 12,480, 188 22, 743,022 50,981, 943 58,629, 880 1,950, 935 
Hectricipowers sicker wee. 12,001, 213 6,837, 824 9,010, 692 22,256,339 247,920 
Gonstruiction.. eee eo 19,936,046 13, S00, Ole 25,170,956 48,008, 608 2 
Gustomiand repalne. sore eee 12,881,000 9,925,000 11,591,000 19,165,000 2 
Manutactunes sas saeenieceieeaecet, 122,780, 805 88,459, 630 83, 735,011 293,352,652 408, 727 
ess duplication te neem aes 106, 804, 706 5, 278, 186 9,915,579 113,018,778 10, 406 


—_———————————_— | |] —__—___. 


Totals, 19467200. 00053 329,300,254 | 388,858,319 | 434,902,340 | 583,012,640 6,598,538 
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4.—Net Values of Production, Classified for Each Province, by Industries, 
1946 and 1947—concluded 

Prince Nova New f 
Year and Industry Panes Gactia Biinswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1947 
MMe MICUTO.-\. s .'s.c.6 secs cle om arse" 13, 231,000 28,369,000 36, 195,000 226,174,000 423,196,000 
BMTOEEC Vitec. Cee hora wroa ee - 1, 232, 466 30,302,069 67, 704,969 356, 247,175 224,162,079 
OSES RA eee en 2,609, 948 24, 230, 084 13, 708,406 4,789,794 5, 403, 662 
MISO Ste cetsec Cuero a ee. 9,115 803, 434 259,972 Dalal oot 4,601, 807 
(OAS A aa ey eee = 25,851,459 5,067,591 122,998,963 194,853,504 
Electric power 394,495 Ca oo 5,078,474 93,895,252 79,438,924 
BPGHStPUGTION. WS ajaede bce bens 1,516,259 28,436,771 20,513,711 156,897,939 244,552,609 
Custom and Repair............ 1,087,000 9,033,000 5,461,000 75, 404, 000 94,047,000 
BPPPUIAC CULES pc chests « selyee es 3, 849,353 84,935,517 83,487,984 |1,324,397,690 | 2,136,014, 184 
MECSSAUDUCOLOND . nc.0 ce sees os 2,089, 482 80,144, 222 45, 952, 080 293,694, 936 228,766,527 
Wotals, 19475... od cteee:s 21,840,154 | 208,889,897 | 191,525,027 | 2,069,847,205 | 3,177,503,242 
ane Yukon 
5 British 
Manitoba |Saskatchewan Alberta 5 and 
Columbia NWO 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Boe TIGHT ON .5 i sieart distislaees aes 152,613,000 | 340,746,000 | 287,539,000 71,541,000 2 
BASHOSUI scr ce tiie coe eos oe eee 12,364, 211 7,339,092 12, 288,193 242,266,466 17,080 
BSTOLL OS Mya Geel Oi oe oes 5,329,448 1,170,930 856, 609 51,451,168 538, 422 
BETO DING oe oe tenis ots cee a 2,295,658 1,449, 221 1,537,973 1,616,529 2,031,930 
Berio te cay) Res Nichol sialic ave Jelene 14,630,955 29,577,508 58,099,365 97,781,055 3,449,549 
BOC LTIC DOWER ...... 0 ..s'5 600 00s 12,649,996 8,597,876 9,693, 602 16,173,272 366, 184 
SEGHSELUCTION!. 0b e.a ss ke os bv ae 27,857,666 19, 742,010 33, 241, 838 68, 780, 649 2 
ustom and repair.....<...... 14, 923,000 11,499,000 13,429,000 22, 203,000 2 
BAMULACTULES .; << ...5 os cle cs eo ees 139,373,521 41,480,520 89.289, 825 388, 702,178 525,030 
Hess duplications...........0+6- 14,081,317 5, 188, 100 10, 884,116 191,128, 167 17,080 
Motalss1949 oe. ec $68,006,138 | 456,414,057 | 495,086,290 | 769,392,150 6,911,115 


1 Duplication between agriculture and forestry, as well as duplication under manufactures (see pp. 385-386). 
2 None reported. 
Leading Branches of Production in Each Province.—Maritime Provinces.— 

It is readily apparent that farming is the predominant source of income in 
Prince Edward Island, accounting for nearly 61 p.c. of the net value of production 
for that Province in 1947. The increases in value of construction and manu- 
factures over 1946 were not large enough to offset the relatively sharp drop in 
fisheries which fell to $2,610,000 from $4,156,000 resulting in a decline in the 
total net value. Despite decreases in agriculture, fisheries, trapping and mining, the 
recorded gains in forestry, construction and manufactures advanced the total value 
of production in Nova Scotia to a new high in 1947. Similarly, sharp advances in 
forestry, construction and manufactures produced a new maximum net value in 
New Brunswick. .As a consequence, these three industries advanced in relative. 
importance over 1946 in the three Maritime Provinces. 


Quebec.—The production of manufactures, excluding the duplication of pro- 
cessing industries, amounted to almost 52 p.c. of the provincial total in 1947; agri- 
culture produced 11 p.c. indicating the marked disparity between the two industries. 
Forestry is now second in relative importance accounting for more than 17 p.c. 
of the total. Agriculture, fisheries and trapping recorded declines in 1947 from the 
preceding year but these were more than offset by important gains in the other 
industries. 

Ontario.—The outstanding position of this Province in the field of manufacturing 
is readily evident. The share of manufactures, excluding processing industries, was 
almost 61 p.c. of the total in 1947. All industries recorded advances over 1946 except 
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fisheries and trapping which are also the least in relative importance. Construction 
gained by nearly 50 p.c., followed by forestry and mining which showed increases 


ee 


of 34 p.c. and 32 p.c., respectively, over 1946. Total manufactures rose nearly 29 p.c. 


rairie Provinces.—All industries, except trapping in Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan and fisheries and trapping in Alberta, showed increases over 1946 in the three 
Prairie Provinces. The relative importance of agriculture in Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta was 42 p.c., 75 p.c. and 58 p.c., respectively. The dominant 
position of this industry in Saskatchewan accounts for the marked fluctuations in 
output of that Province. In all three provinces, manufactures was second in 
importance, the total for Manitoba having been the highest. As a result of important 
discoveries of oil in Alberta, the mining industry of that Province will assume 
greater relative importance in the future. 


British Columbia.—Trapping and electric power were the only industries that | 
registered declines in 1947 from 1946. These were overshadowed by sharp increases — 
in other industries which contributed to the largest gain over 1946 for the Province — 


as compared to the rest of Canada. Mining and forestry led in this connection 
with advances of 67 p.c. and 68 p.c., respectively, in 1947. Construction rose more 
than 438 p.c. while fisheries and manufactures followed with increases of about 
40 p.c. and 383 p.c. Manufacturing, forestry and mining, in that order, are the leading 
branches of industry. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—Mining and trapping accounted for nearly 
80 p.c. of the total net value of production in Yukon and the Northwest Territories 
in 1947. Trapping, as in eight of the nine provinces, fell sharply, while mining 
registered a gain of 77 p.c. over 1946 which is mainly responsible for the increase 
of nearly 5 p.c. in the total production. 


Section 2.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


A large balance of Canadian indebtedness to other countries has always been 
characteristic of Canada’s international investment position. Much of the develop- 
ment of Canada has been financed by investments of capital from other countries, 
particularly in earlier decades. This balance of indebtedness has been reduced 
from the levels immediately before the recent War which in turn were lower than the 
earlier peak period around 1930. Net indebtedness to other countries in 1947 was 
about $3,900,000,000 compared with more than $6,000,000,000 in 1930. 


British and Foreign Investments in Canada.—The relative importance of 
British and United States capital invested in Canada has greatly changed in recent 
decades. British capital constituted the largest part of the external capital invested 
in Canada before the First World War. United States investments underwent 
a rapid development during and after that War. Their expansion throughout the 
decade of the 1920’s was rapid. By 1926, the first year for which official estimates 
are available, United States investments in Canada had a value of $3,196,000,000 
compared with British investments of $2,636,000,000. But during the 1930’s 
some reductions occurred in the amount of external capital invested in Canada. 


A further growth in United States investments in Canada took place during the 
Second World War. By the end of the War these investments had reached a new 
peak, while British investments in Canada were sharply reduced by repatriations 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A more extended review of Canada’s international investment position appears in the ‘‘Canadian 
Balance of International Payments, 1926- 1948’ and details on direct investments in ‘‘United States Direct 
Investments in Canada,”’ both reports published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1949. 
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- of securities. The relative importance in this more recent period of the United 
States capital inflow in relation to domestic capital formation was less than in earlier 
periods of capital inflow. Much the larger portion of Canadian developments and 
activities during the recent War were financed from Canadian sources. As a result 
of the divergent trends in British and United States investments, total non-resident 
“investments in Canada increased only moderately between 1939 and 1945. In 1946 
a further increase to a total of $7,178,000,000 occurred, chiefly because of the con- 
tinued expansion of United States investments in Canada. In 1947 there was a 
slight change in the total to $7,181,000,000 because redemptions mainly offset 
new direct investments and reinvestments of earnings. By that date United States 
investments had reached a new peak of $5,207,000,000 while British investments 
amounted to $1,631,000,000. 


The relative position of investments of external capital in relation to total 
investments of capital in Canada has changed materially in recent years. Non- 
resident investment now constitutes a smaller part of total investments in Canada 
than was the case before the recent War. It is difficult to express this relationship 
in terms of any simple ratio, however, because of the variety of types of investment 
which must be compared. Important changes have also taken place in the relative 
position. of different types of investment. 


Non-resident holdings of Canadian bonds constitute a much smaller proportion 
of the outstanding funded debt of Canadian governments and corporations than 
was the case before the recent War. The external holdings of Canadian bonds 
represented only about 13 p.c. of the total Canadian funded debt at the end of 1947 
~ compared with about one-third of the approximate $10,000,000,000 of bonds out- 
standing in 1939. The outstanding changes bringing about this transition have 
been the great rise during the recent War in the funded debt of the Federal 
Government, which was largely financed in Canada, and some reduction in the 
total of Canadian bonds held outside Canada which, in 1939, was $3,508,000,000 
compared with about $2,853,000,000 in 1947. The reduction in the amount 
held outside Canada is due to wartime repatriations of Canadian bonds from the 
United Kingdom. Holdings in the United States and other countries have increased 
moderately in total since 1939. Non-resident holdings of Government issues, 
exclusive of railway bonds, were 17 p.c. of the total outstanding in 1939 and in 1947 
were about 8 p.c. This change has also been partly due to a reduction in the amount 
held in the United Kingdom, as well as to the rise in total of internal issues. 


Non-resident ownership of Canadian industry, mines, railways, and public 
utilities is estimated.in 1946 to have been about 35 p.c. of total capital invested, 
a percentage not much different from the corresponding ratio at the beginning 
of the War. 


The ratio of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing companies was 
somewhat greater than in the case of the broader group of investments referred to, 
being estimated at about 44 p.c. in 1946. The percentage of different groups of 
Canadian industry owned abroad varied considerably. This ratio was greatest 
in the non-ferrous metal industry, being 72 p.c. compared with 25 p.c. in the textile 
industry. In other groups of industry non-resident ownership was also high reaching 
58 p.c. in the chemical industry in 1946. In still other groups the ratio was between 
one-third and one-half, including vegetable products, animal products, wood and 
paper products, iron and its products and non-metallic minerals. Furthermore, 
in some subdivisions of these industries non-resident ownership and control were 
predominant even though only the minor parts of the groups, when taken as a whole, 
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were owned abroad. Other important industrial subdivisions are mainly Canadian 
owned and controlled, e.g., the primary iron and steel and cotton textile industries. 

Non-resident ownership of railways and other utilities is large, being 43 p.c. in 
1946. The mining and smelting field has also been developed to an important extent 
by external capital, the ratio of ownership being 36 p.c. Some major units in this 
field are also non-resident controlled. In financial institutions non-resident owner- 
ship is substantial but non-resident control is largely limited to branches of foreign 
insurance companies, as Canadian banks, trust companies, and most Canadian 
insurance companies are mainly Canadian controlled. 

Direct investments by United States concerns in Canada constitute a parti- 
cularly important part of the total United States investments of $5,207,000,000. 
These investments in branches, subsidiaries and other companies in Canada con- 
trolled in the United States had a value of about $2,544,000,000 in 1947. Being 
subject to varying degrees of control and active management by the United States 
owners these direct investments in more than 2,000 concerns constitute a special 
group of businesses in Canada which have played a significant part in the industrial 
development of the country. 

The other major group of United States investments in Canada is largely made 
up of portfolios of minority holdings of public issues of the bonds and stocks of 
Canadian governments and corporations. Holdings of high-grade Canadian bonds 
by insurance companies and other institutional investors in the United States 
constitute an important part of the portfolio investments. 

Portfolio investments have been the most typical form of British investments 
in Canada. Most of the repatriations of recent years occurred in this group, the 
direct investments remaining relatively unchanged. While the latter are now more 
important proportionately than formerly they continue to be only a minor part of 
the total, being valued at $357,000,000 in 1947 or about 22 p.c. of the total British 
investments of $1,631,000,000. 


5.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of 
Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1930, 1933, 1939 and 1945-47 
Type of Investment 1930 1933 1939 1945r 1946: 1947P 
$000 ,000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 
Government Securities— 
Pedotal mene l: Our, sa 682-0 751-9 823-0 726-0 750-0 713-0 
Provineial eer 405 ee 592-3 571-7 536-0 624-0 594-0 551-0 
Municipals.ee 2, 6: .. 000) 431-5 394-4 344-0 312-0 267-0 264-0 
Totals, Government 
Securities... -+.......5 1,705-8 1,718-0 1, 703-0 1,662-0 1,611-0 1, 528-0 
Public Utilities— 
RILWAYV ER tec eae 2, 244-3 2,244-7 1,870-6 1,599-0 1,583-0 1,586-0 
OE Gr Sees eee ee es 633-4 625-4 549-4 494-0 557-0 473-0 
Totals, Public Utilities. 2,877-7 2,870-1 2,420-0 2,093-0 2,140-0 2,059-0 
Manufacturing. 25.2.0. ¢+.+. 1,573-0 1,421-6 1,445-2 1, 829-0 1,895-0 2,034-0 
Mining and smelting........ 334-1 338-5 329-1 403 -0 386-0 395-0 
Merchandising.............. 202-9 191-5 189-3 226-0 238-0 251-0 
Financial institutions........ 542-9 479-6 472-7 525-0 557-0 553-0 
Other enterprises........... 82-4 75-2 69-0 70-0 69-0 71-0 
Miscellaneous assets......... 295-0 270-0 285-0 284-0 282-0 290-0 
Totals, Investment.... 7,613-8 7,364-5 6,913-3 7,092-0 7,178-0 7,181-0 
Britiqhtt. spo. ee oe 2,766-3 2,682-8 2,475-9 1, 750-0 1, 668-0 1,631-0 
United! States?/.. 25 ..05..! 4,659-5 4,491-7 4,151-4 4,990-0 5,157-0 5, 207-0 
Other countries ............ 188-0 190-0 286-0 352-0 353-0 843 -0 
1 Includes some investments held in United Kingdom for residents of other countries. 2 Includes 


some investments held in the United States for residents of other countries. 
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6.—Estimated British and Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Types of Invest- 
ment, Classified by Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 19471 
Notse.—Common and preference stocks are shown at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the 


issuing companies, bonds and debentures are valued at par, liabilities in foreign currencies being converted 
into Canadian dollars at the par of exchange. 


: ee Total 
Estimated Distribution Tavecte: 

of Ownership aonk 
Type of Investment poet Tees ree ee eee Se ee Oecd 
British? United Other Outside 


States? Countries Canada 


$000, 000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 
Government Securities— 


OC Ora lime Merete Ne rclareisici ste oon sw ate aisiabtavsse sae cree ss we = 665 48 713 
EEOVANCIM SA reece ot cis sternite cles amieelee ann eer 35 515 1 551 
AVNET THN Me comet ee  ec ct Rte mrvaIe, cltare cr ayetce lhe aetre § 55 207 2 264 
Totals, Government Securities..............-. 90 1,387 51 1,528 
Public Utilities— 
BEREAN TSO W EL VIS cre atoner ea bts la Te aah co veerecael siat-n bic ott avers co wis e tetscs a0 792 724 70 1,586 
Eerie cei ference orice cies eae were haere 72 372 29 
PRO tas su LIC wUIEIL GIES on ave cie'e oo ces e cecil e ovessvere > 864 1,096 99 2,059 
MYERS ACLU TING Hoye A, 5 aleteis aieisissa 0.6 Sis slavelnierele sieleiatwgre sietatene + 307 1,681 46 2,034 
MEIN ANG SMICIELIN so wes ciclelcis see + o4.6 s/elere sis wrote vie cle « 52 323 20 395 
NIOECHANCISINGE Wess! aan a clos beso aetaes oc etal Soeeistes pele iy! 188 6 251 
IAN CLAW INS URDU LIONS scree s.clcie lee ste bots wale /emiatevs soo eee 186 312 55 553 
ABTS ENGEL IOEISES! airs tleieioro. stasis syoleTorelene sia ot nxeseaieisfinrs« 01a 5 65 1 71 
INISCONANCOUS ASSCUS= ice.c/c sc. obs s.o:sie.c.e.s-slste oouets wicisln gh 70 155 65 290 
Totals, Investment................0.ceeeeee: 1,631 5,207 343 7,181 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes some investments held in the United Kingdom and the 


United States for residents of other countries. 


Canadian Assets Abroad.—Canada’s external assets have changed greatly 
in size and composition in recent years. The total value, including holdings of 
gold and liquid reserves in foreign currencies, has risen from $1,876,000,000 in 
1939 to $3,728,000,000 at the end of 1947. The principal factor in this increase 
has been the extension by the Federal Government of loans and export credits 
to the United Kingdom and other countries. At the end of 1948, the total of 
Canadian Government credits outstanding was $1,878,000,000. Included in this 
total are about $304,000,000 outstanding on the 1942 loan to the United Kingdom, 
$1,015,000,000 drawn on the 1946 loan to the United Kingdom, $528,000,000 of 
post-war export credits and advances, and $31,000,000 of other credits outstanding. 
In addition, at the end of 1948, official liquid reserves aggregated about $998,000,000, 
including gold and official United States dollar balances. While these reserves, at 
that date, were still higher than at the end of 1939 they were considerably less than 
they were in 1945 and 1946. In addition, Canada had subscribed in 1946 and 1947 
to the capital of the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund. By 
the end of 1947 subscriptions made by Canada to these institutions amounted to 
$65,000,000 and $300,000,000, respectively. A small part of the subscription to the 
Bank was in the form of convertible exchange and $75,000,000 of the subscription to 
the Fund was in the form of gold. The remainder of both subscriptions was made in 
the form of demand notes of the Federal Government or in Canadian funds. 


Besides the officially owned assets referred to above there were the privately 
. owned investments in the form of foreign securities and property owned by Canadian 
companies and individuals. In 1939 these privately owned assets constituted 
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most of the total value of Canadian assets abroad, whereas, since the end of the 
recent War they have amounted to only a minor part of the total chiefly because 
of the sharp rise in officially owned assets. Total privately owned portfolio invest- 
ments abroad have declined in value since 1939 because of the liquidations of 
Canadian holdings of United States securities. Portfolio holdings of foreign 
securities owned in Canada have been reduced from $719,000,000 at the end of 
1939 to $579,000,000 at the end of 1947. This decline is less than the total sales 
of these securities by private investors during the period, as there was a considerable 
increase in the book value of holdings of United States stocks. Appreciable gains 
have occurred in the value of Canadian direct investments in businesses outside 
Canada which had a value of $822,000,000 at the end of 1947 compared with 
$671,000,000 at the end of 1939. 


7.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1930, 1939 and 1945-47 


Norz.—Excluding investments of insurance companies. 


Assets 1930 1939 1945 1946 1947 


$000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 


Direct investments in businesses outside Canada... 443 671 720 772 822 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities.............. 842 719 621 551 579 
Governmenticreditst(). sass, eee ae ae 31 31 707 1,362 1,816 
Net external assets of Canadian banks............. 180 aS a. a re 
OfiicialiiquidsreservesUt 5 eee eee eee a 455 1,667 L252 511 
Totals, Canadian Assets Abroad......... 1,496 1,876 3,715 3,936 3,728 


1 Includes holdings of gold which, at the end of 1946, had a Canadian dollar value of $536,000,000 and in 
1947, $287,000,000. 


8.—Estimated Canadian Investments Abroad, as at Dec. 31, 1947 


Norr.—Excluding investments of insurance companies, banks, government credits and liquid reserves. 
Holdings of stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are 
shown at par values. Foreign currencies were converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. 


Direct Portfolio Investments Total 
Location of Investment Invest- © |———_—-___—___———_-|_ Invest- 


ments Stocks Bonds Total ments 


$'000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Umted*Statessatvc- ti cht cece eee ee 531 283 83 366 897 
Uinitedshtngcdornms sae Wier. 055. eee 64 26 26 52 116 
Other Commonwea!th countries......... 85 au 11 18 103 
Other foreign countries. . 2.0.4 ..s<s<000. 142 110 33 143 285 

Motalstertas ot oo Fe | 822 426 153 579 1,401 


The privately owned Canadian investments abroad are chiefly in the United 
States, the total value of investments in that country at the end of 1947 being 
$897,000,000. At the same time investments in other foreign countries, chiefly in 
Latin America, were $285,000,000, while investments in the United Kingdom were 
$116,000,000, and in other Commonwealth countries $103,000,000. These figures 
of investments exclude the investments abroad of Canadian insurance companies 
and banks, as well as the official assets referred to above, and certain small amounts 
of miscellaneous investments that are difficult to evaluate. 
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_ Section 3.—Corporation Profits and Income to Shareholders* 


Estimates of corporation profits cover all corporations included in the statistics 
of national income. Figures for 1944-47 are based on the reports ‘“Taxation Statistics” 
published by the Taxation Division, Department of National Revenue, that cover 
practically all taxable corporations. These data required only minor changes to 

make them conform with the definitions used for national income estimates. For 
the years prior to 1944, the estimates of corporate profits are based on data on tax 
collections and tax rates supplied by the Department of National Revenue. 


Because of the importance of the rate of taxation in determining the income 
available for dividend and surplus, a brief description of the changes during the 
years 1938-49 is given here. The corporation income tax which was 15 p.c. in 1938 
and 1939 was raised to 18 p.c. in 1940 and remained unchanged until Jan. 1, 1947, 
when it was increased to 30 p.c. Effective Jan. 1, 1949, the rate for the first $10,000 
of profits is 10 p.c. and for all profits in excess of $10,000 it is 33 p.c. From Jan. 1, 
1940, to Dec. 31, 1947, corporations were also subject to a tax on excess profits, 
details of which are as follows:—fT 


Calendar Year Excess Profits Tax on Corporations 
iA ee: 12 p.c. of total profits or 75 p.c. of excess profits, whichever 
is greater. 

A) keen eae 22 p.c. of total profits or 75 p.c. of excess profits, whichever 
is greater. 

WORST eee First six months—same tax rate as 1941. 

1042 Sock ee ce Second six months—12 p.c. of total profits plus either 10 p.c. 
of total profits or 100 p.c. of excess profits, whichever is 

' greater. 

IOC eos. 54's 12 p.c. of total profits plus either 10 p.c. of total profits or 
100 p.c. of excess profits, whichever is greater. 

UE SER aaa Unchanged from 19438. 

i Het ae A Unchanged from 1943. 

OSG See cas 22 p.c. of total profits plus 20 p.c. of excess profits; beginning 


this year ‘‘excess profits’’ are defined as profits in excess 
of 1162 p.c. of standard profits. 


Pai ecct te. 15 p.c. of excess profits. 
pL ES See Sela aaa No tax payable. 


Corporation profits, before taxes and dividends, reached a wartime peak in 
1942, declined in 1943 and 1944, and then rose to all-time highs of $1,828,000,000 
in 1947 and $2,103,000,000 in 1948. From 1939 to 1948 the increase was 240 p.c. 
Because of the sharp increase in the rate of taxation after 1940, however, income 
after taxes showed a more moderate increase of 169 p.c. between 1939 and 1948. 


Taxes rose sharply from 18 p.c. of profits in 1939 to 40 p.c. in 1940, and remained. 


between 40 p.c. and 50 p.c. of profits until 1948, when the percentage dropped to 35. 
These figures of taxes levied do not include the refundable portion of the excess 
profits tax. 


Dividends declared to stockholders remained fairly constant from 1939 to 1946, 
but increased fairly sharply in 1947 and 1948 to reach a level of $533,000,000 in 
the latter year as compared with the 1939 figure of $287,000,000. It should be 


* Prepared in the National Income Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


+ Refundable Portion: From July 1, 1942, to Dec. 31, 1945, those companies taxable at the 100 p.c. rate 
on excess profits were entitled to a refund of a portion of the taxes paid. The refundable portion was defined 
as 20 p.c. of all profits in excess of 116? p.c. of standard profits. 
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i 


noted that the figure for dividends paid out does not include dividends paid to — 


Canadian corporations since intercorporate dividends cancel out for the corporate — 


sector as a whole. 


Undistributed profits, that is, profits after taxes and dividends, reached a peak 
of $827,000,000 in 1948, as compared with $219,000,000 in 1939. This, together 


with $544,000,000 in depreciation charges gives a total of $1,371,000,000 available — 
for replacement and expansion of plant and equipment, and for building up invent- — 
ories. Investment figures are not available for corporations, but data on Canadian — 
gross home investment indicate that capital investment reached record highs in — 
1947 and 1948 with a large part of this expansion being financed by corporation — 


earnings. 


§.—Profits, Taxes and Dividends of Canadian Corporations, 1939-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Nore.—Corporate profits before taxes include corporate taxable income, depletion charges and charitable 
donations, and are adjusted for corporate losses, renegotiation of war contracts, and conversion to a calendar 
year basis. 


Item 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 19481 


Net profits of corporations? ......... 618 | 814 | 1,124 | 1,317 | 1,802 | 1,221 | 1,226-| 1,450 | 1,828 | 2,103 


Income and excess profits taxes (ex- 
cluding refundable portion of the 


OXCOSS PTONtS TAX). .5..% Aeon ns Hake 112 | 324] 515] 629] 642] 603 | 603 | 670| 724 743 


Net profits after taxes............ 506 | 490] 609 688 660 618 623 780 | 1,104 1,360 


Cash dividends paid abroad and to 
persons in Canada, and charitable 
GOnationstere ree sts eee ee 287 | olSa| s0an) woutel e29 on ieecS4u e251 alee 34 Omen Oo 533 


Undistributed profits (including re- 
fundable portion of the excess 


PrOltsstaxleaensc.i. cee ee 219 72 304 Baa 365 304 372 440 602 827 

| , 

1 Subject to revision. 2 National income estimate. See Table 10 for adjustment for taxable 
profits. 


Analysis by Industries.—Most industries showed little change in net profits 
from 1944 to 1945 but there was a 15 p.c. increase in total profits before taxes from 
1945 to 1946, and a 27 p.c. increase from 1946 to 1947. In both 1946 and 1947 
the pulp and paper industry (including printing and publishing) showed the largest 
absolute increase in profits. Other industrial groups whose profits increased con- 
siderably in 1947 over their 1946 levels were: forestry, other metal mining, vegetable 
food products, wood and wood products, primary iron and steel, machinery, auto- 
mobiles, and wholesale and retail trade. The gold-mining industry, the profits 
of which have been declining steadily since 1944, was one of the few groups to show 
a decrease in profits. 


Net income after taxes shows much the same pattern as net income before 
taxes but, because of the drop in the 1947 tax rate, 1947 net income after taxes was 
53 p.c. above that for 1946, as compared with a 27 p.c. increase before taxes. 
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10.—Corporation Profits, Before and After Taxes, by Industries, 1944-47 


Nore.—Figures are for the company fiscal years ended in the calendar years 1944 to 1947. The source 
of information is ‘‘Taxation Statistics’’ published annually by the Taxation Division, Department of 
National Revenue, Ottawa. 


Net Income Before Taxes Net Income After Taxes! 
Industry a 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 
; $000,000) $’ 000,000} $000,000} $’ 000, 000//$’ 000,000) $’000,000|$’000,000)$'000,000 
BPRICHIGUIDOS ccts.icis cersigtsieisiouiibiethisee 6 2-0 1-9 2-2 2-2 0-7 0-7 0-8 1-1 
TET Oars Mee cist noaree tele Soe es 0-2 0-3 1-3 0-6 0-1 0-1 0-8 0-3 
OTOSLIV Acta cane wot sch teas s bes 0-7 | —0-2 3-1 9-4 -- —1-1 1-2 5-6 
Mery edaUI ITAL Ae Auetets kts cies eels es aoe 27-8 24-1 16-2 11-4 15-9 13-6 8-2 6-0 
Other metal mining............... 41-1 45-9 54-0 84-6 23-9 25-3 28-7 54-2 
SO ROCEMAININ Gece ceis-as sds ose Oe 0-3 6-6 9-4 14-2] —3-3 3-0 4-7 9-2 
Animal food products........ Re 16-6 16-8 14-5 14-8 8-0 8-4 8-2 9-3 
Vegetable food products........... 53-0 51-6 46-9 60-9 25-8 25-4 24-9 38:3 
Alcoholic beverages..............- 40-3 53-5 69-5 61-0 17-5 21-9 82-2 36-2 
BINT ER CO fry onesie Pa pater vies seoy's aierans 5 11-4 12-3 11-6 9-8 6-2 6-4 6-6 6-6 
Textiles and textile products....... 54-5 57-2 67°8 80-3 25-4 27-1 35-7 49-1 
Wood and wood products.......... 26-4 26-4 37-8 73-5 119: 11-5 19-1 43-8 
EITC PAPON satiehstereisi sat slantels’ os, 0. 72-4 74:0} 138-3 | 199-4 35-7 36:8 71-4 121-5 
Chemicals, paints and drugs....... 50-5 50:5 57-1 60-9 24-0 24-4 29-9 38-4 
Petroleum products... ....0s.s2 6 41-7 38-1 41-5 46-4 24-8 24-0 26-5 33°3 
PAID S OEM ire Soutien vec wiencce hate arenes 7:6 11-8 12-4 17-8 3-5 5-7 6:5 10-9 
MACAO HOTEL EVEik.c sys Se hae Cee es see 9-8 9-3 12-8 14-6 4-6 4-5 6-5 8-8 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 15-4 16-2 21-5 28-1 6:8 er, 10-9 17-2 
Iron and steel products............ 39-9 32-8 37-3 44-4 17-2 15-1 19-7 29-4 
Primary iron and steel............. 24-4 22-2 18-0 80-3 12-1 11-0 10:0 19-6 
Non-ferrous smelting and refining, 

SUIEPITOGUCESic ra soils siaterore es cue 8s 30-1 26-6 27-8 41-4 15-4 14-1 15-4 27-1 
ITEC HINCL Ais tote Ae g rale deca Seles cise 67-4 55-4 61-1} 107-5 29-5 25-4 30-1 64-6 
Transportation equipment except 

BLOM O DIES 48h c2 those ile soe wie ees 37-2 35-5 20-2 11-7 13-2 13-7 9-0 6-3 
PRGNIATTINO DINER sci fere hist sis scig sles v8 ope 30-4 16-8 10-2 48-2 12-7 8-8 5:3 29-4 
Miscellaneous manufactured pro- 

SIGS eon SOs ae See 11-9 12-8 15-1 16-3 5-1 5-3 7-2 9-2 
IOUS UDUC VION Sem ane slaiaiskelticieo.< eho 10-3 7°6 11-4 18-1 4-3 3-1 5-2 10-9 
Heat, light and power............. 36-5 34-7 35°7 34-9 20-5 18-8 20-2 22-8 
Transportation, communication and 

IGOVAL Bae R ee’. solo Sreiers’ tn Pe'erayels 113-5 107-1 89-6 | 102-4 58:4 52-7 47-8 66-7 
Other public utilities.............. 1-8 2-5 3:0 4-7 0-8 1-1 1-6 2-8 
Wholesale trade. ........5.-.3% ate e 84-1 89-4 | 119-9 | 144-9 37-2 39-0 60-6 87-7 
PrenoultEndee:. castiae oh calkes chaos 101-8 | 117-8 | 148-8 | 169-6 43-3 48-2 66-6 95-9 
“Sut OS A RN en eee eee 26-7 30-4 38-0 39-1 12-1 14-2 19-7 23-8 
Chartered banks and insurance 

(VETS Ee WERS o al Eaiaeae a 26-7 27-1 28-8 40-6 13-0 12-8 13-5 24-3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 398. 
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10.—Corporation Profits, Before and After Taxes, by Industries, 1944-47—concluded 


Net Income Before Taxes Net Income After Taxes! 
Item a mee eee FG ee ee ge ae ee ee 
1944 1945 1946 1947 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$000,000} $’000,000) $000,000! $’000,000)|$’000,000)$' 000,000) $’000,000|$’ 000,000 
Other financial institutions........ 43-5 45-5 51-6 56-5 25-4 26-3 31-1 39-6 
Companies not classified........... 0-2 0-4 0-3 0-5 0-1 0-2 0-1 0:3 


Total Profits, All Corporations. . .| 1,158-1 | 1,161-0 | 1,334-7| 1,701-0]| 551-8 | 555-2 | 685-9 1,050-2 


Adjustment to National Income 
Hstimatets. cistern ee cae ee 62-9 79-0 86-3 120-0 66-2 81-8 65-1 46-8 


Total Profits, National Income 
Estimates: 8s acre Ree cae 1,221-0 | 1,240-0 | 1,421-0 | 1,821-0|| 618-0 | 637-0 | 751-0 | 1,097-0 


1 Estimated refundable excess profits taxes of $68,600,000 in 1944, $67,500,000 in 1945 and $17,800,000 in 
1946 were not included in taxes deducted. 2 Total profits of all corporations, as presented in Table 9, 
differ from the total of all corporations as shown here since, for national income purposes, charitable dona- 
tions and depletion charges are added back to profits and adjustments are made for renegotiation of war 
contracts and conversion to a calendar-year basis. 


Section 4.—Estimates of National Wealth 


No official estimate of national wealth has been made since that of 1933. Latterly 
great emphasis has been placed on developing up-to-date series of national income 
and time has not permitted extensive work on estimates of national wealth. A short 
summary of the position is given at pp. 795-796 of the 1942 Year Book. 
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CHAPTER XI.—AGRICULTURE 
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Prices an0s PEOQUCHON. wc. 4 +2) -1e%ei. 419 EULA 4 ODABISEICS Eig ctutte) chetcbehenerd sie spaces 455 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the most important 
of the primary industries of the Canadian people, employing, according to the 
Census of 1941, 25-2* p.c. of the total gainfully occupied population and 30-5* p.c. 
of the gainfully occupied males. In addition, agriculture provides the raw materials 
‘for many Canadian manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form 
constitute a very large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement of the 
occupied and the available agricultural lands in Canada, see pp. 16-17 of this 
volume. 


An introductory outline of the historical background of Canadian agriculture 
is given at pp. 187-190 of the 1939 Year Book.{ The present Chapter treats of 
current governmental activities and includes comprehensive statistics of agriculture, 
such as: farm income, values of agricultural production and farm capital, field crops; 
farm live stock and poultry, dairying, fruit, special crops, prices and miscellaneous 
statistics. World statistics of agriculture, formerly compiled from the publications 
of the International Institute of; Agriculture, were not available during the War 
but statistics of grain production for world countries will be found at pp. 455-458. 


Section 1.—The 1948-49 National Agricultural Program 
and Policyt 


The financial strength and expansion in Canadian agriculture, experienced at 
the beginning of 1948, continued throughout the year. In the early months of 
1949 some farm prices declined slightly and there was an indication that some 
minor farm products were not flowing as freely to international markets as previously. 


* Including persons on Active Service normally employed in agriculture. 
+ See list of reprints under ‘‘Agriculture’’, at the front of this edition. 
t Prepared under the direction of J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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During 1948, net and gross farm income had both reached an all-time high 
point; farm operating expenses continued their upward climb and prices paid and 
received by farmers showed increases. 


During the fiscal year 1948-49, the activities of the Agricultural Prices Support 
Board were increased. 


An important piece of legislation was the Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act. This Act, passed in April, 1949, provides for the marketing of agricultural 
products in interprovincial and export trade. The Act states that:— 


“‘Whereas it is desirable to improve the methods and practices of marketing 
agricultural products of Canada; and whereas the legislatures of several of the 
provinces have enacted legislation respecting the marketing of agricultural products 
locally within the province; and whereas it is desirable to co-operate with the 
provinces and to enact a measure respecting the marketing of agricultural products 

_in interprovincial and export trade . . . . The Governor in Council may by order 
grant authority to any board or agency authorized under the law of any province 
to exercise powers of regulation in relation to the marketing of any agricultural pro- 
duct locally within the province, to regulate the marketing of such agricultural 
product outside the province in interprovincial and export trade and for such purposes 
to exercise all or any powers like the powers exercisable by such board or agency 
in relation to the marketing of such agricultural product locally within the province.” 


The soil conservation program of the Federal Government was expanded 
in 1948-49. The current program covers large rehabilitation schemes in British 
Columbia and the Prairie Provinces (Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act) and in 
the Maritimes. 


The Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Act was passed in May, 1948. 
Under an arrangement to take effect in 1949, the Federal Government will assume 
full responsibility for all engineering requirements and the construction and recon- . 
struction of the main protective works. The marsh owners of the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick will be responsible for the drainage of canals and 
ditches behind the main works, and organization of the marsh associations for 
better farm operation and practices. 


It is estimated that there are approximately 100,000 acres that can be reclaimed. 


Production Programs.—The annual Dominion-Provincial Conference held 
Dec. 6 to Dec. 8, 1948, was chiefly concerned with market outlets for the 1949 crop. 
International exchange problems continued to hamper economic recovery and to 
impede a return to multilateral trade. On the whole, the general objective was a 
maintenance of the current level of farm output. 


Farm Income.—Farm cash income from the sale of farm products (including 
supplementary payments) established an all-time high record in 1948 of $2,470,611,000, 
25 p.c. above the 1947 figure of $1,973,853,000. This marked increase in cash 
income was, in part, due to higher prices for farm products and, in part, to the 
payment on wheat participation certificates and oats and barley equalization fees. 


Post-War Subsidy and Price Policy.—The extension of the Transitional 
Measures Act for another year to Mar. 31, 1950, continues the Government’s power 
to maintain existing price controls on agricultural and other commodities, although 
all domestic farm-products were decontrolled by July, 1949. 

Along with removal of price control most subsidies had been discontinued 
by 1948. The payment of three “wartime” subsidies has continued: freight 
assistance on western feed grain shipped into the eastern provinces and British 
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- Columbia; production and transportation assistance on lime for agricultural purposes 
and quality premiums on hogs. Newfoundland became eligible for these forms of 
assistance in the spring of 1949. 


Assistance in 1948 took the form of price support for some agricultural 
commodities. The Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944, was amended in 1949, 
‘its powers being extended to Mar. 31, 1950. Under this Act, the Agricultural Prices 
Support Board has authority to support the price of any agricultural commodity 
except wheat. Owing to good production and restricted export outlets the Board 
supported 1948 crops of the following commodities: 


Potatoes.—In Prince Edward Island and designated counties of New Brunswick 
the Board paid $1-15 per 100 lb. for Canada No. 1 grade in the bin on the farm. 


Apples.—Nova Scotia apples sold fresh were supported at $3-90 per bbl. and 
for processing into dried apples or concentrated juice at $2-50 per bbl. For 
British Columbia apples remaining unsold, producers are guaranteed $2-00 per 
box up to a maximum of 250,000 boxes. 


Dried Beans.—The Board paid $3-75 per bu. for Ontario dried white beans, 
grades Canada No. 1 and No. 2 delivered to the bean warehouses up to July 31, 1949. 
The sum of $200,000 was allotted to meet the deficiency between the support price 
and the average price realized by farmers in marketing their product. In addition, 
the Board purchased and shipped to Palestine for relief purposes approximately 
38,000 bu. at $3-75, which, including shipping costs, will total a further $200,000. 


Honey.—The Board was authorized to purchase up to 5,000,000 lb. in car-lot 
quantities, at 14 cents per lb. for White No. 1 grade pasteurized, or 13 cents per lb. 
if unpasteurized, with appropriate differentials for lower grades, less the export 
freight rate to Montreal. 


Dried Skim Milk.—The Board can spend up to $1,000,000 from May 21, 1949, 
for the purchase of dried skim milk at 9-5 cents per lb. for roller and 10-75 cents 
per lb. for spray, f.o.b. country points. 


Butter —Because of a marked decline in domestic prices of butter, the Board, 
on Apr. 1, 1949, was authorized to buy No. 1 creamery butter basis 58 cents per lb. 
Montreal. 


SO, Fruits —The Department of Agriculture provided assistance in disposing 
of surplus British Columbia sulphur dioxide raspberry pulp. 


Export Contracts.—To enable the Federal Government to fulfil its obligations 
under the food agreements and also to export food supplies to distressed countries, 
Parliament, under the Agricultural Products Act, 1947, authorized the Minister 
of Agriculture to sell or export agricultural products, other than wheat, and establish 
commodity boards vested with the necessary regulatory powers. This Act is on 
an annual basis but may be continued in force for further 12 month periods with 
the approval of Parliament. In 1949 the Act was extended to Mar. 31, 1950. 


Contracts for 1949 cover fewer commodities and smaller quantities than in 
1948, owing to the United Kingdom dollar position. At the beginning of 1948 
contracts covered wheat, bacon, beef, mutton, lamb, cheese and eggs. The wheat, 
mutton and lamb contracts were fulfilled. The beef contract was cancelled about 
the middle of 1948 and on Aug. 16, the restriction on shipment of live cattle and 
beef to the United States was removed. The bacon contract was increased, but 
shipments did not meet the original lower figure. The egg contract was reduced 
by mutual agreement. The cheese contract was not met. 
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Contracts for 1949 were as follows :— 


Bacon.—The contract for the calendar year covers 160,000,000 Ib. grade A 
Wiltshire sides at $36 per 100 Ib. free-along-side Canadian seaboard. This price 
is the same as in the 1948 agreement. 


Cheese.—The 1949 contract runs from Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949, and calls for 
50,000,000 lb. at 30 cents per lb. first grade free-on-board factory. Both quantity 
and price remain unchanged from the previous contract. 


Eggs.—This contract is for 46,000,000 doz. eggs to be shipped between Feb. 1 
and Dec. 31, 1949, at 52-5 cents per doz. for grade A large storage eggs at Montreal. 
This price represents a drop from the previous contract price. 


Wheat.—Exports of wheat are administered by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The four-year wheat contract covers the 1946 to 1949 crops inclusive. In each of 
the last two years the minimum quantity specified is 140,000,000 bu. From the 
1948 commitment, 450,000 long tons of flour were to be shipped; from the 1949 
quantity, 400,000 long tons, which is 100,000 long tons above the minimum amount 
provided for in the agreement. The price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern in store 
Fort William—Port Arthur, Vancouver or Churchill is $2 per bu., plus five cents 
carrying charge for both the 1948 and 1949 crops. 


Fibre Flaxseed. — The Federal Government has had agreements with the 
Government of Northern Ireland for quantities of Canada No. 1 grade fibre flaxseed 
from the 1947, 1948 and 1949 crops. The first agreement covered 26,000 bu., 
each of the last two, 10,000 bu. The price under the 1947 and 1948 contracts 
was $8-50 per bu. free-on-board British steamer Canadian seaboard; under the 
1949 agreement it was reduced to $8-00 per bu. 

Other Products.—The Minister of Trade and Commerce on May 9, 1949, 
announced that the United Kingdom agreed to make a token purchase of apples, 


and a small quantity of sulphur dioxide fruit pulp now held by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Section 2.—Government in Relation to Agriculture 


It is provided in Sect. 95 of the British North America Act that “in each 
province the legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the province”; 
it is also declared “that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time make laws 
in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law of the legislature 
of a province relative to agriculture—shall have effect in and for the province as 
long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament of Canada”’. 
As a result of this provision, there exists at the present time a Department of 
Agriculture, with a Minister of Agriculture at its head, in the Federal Government 
and in each of the provinces except Newfoundland, where agricultural affairs are 
dealt with by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Natural Resources. 


Subsection 1.—Canadian Relationship with FAO* 


The Fourth Session of the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, held at Washington, D.C., Nov. 15-29, 1948, reviewed the world 
food situation, considered the technical work of FAO and gave careful attention to 
financial and administrative matters having to do with the Organization. Admission 
of Saudi Arabia to membership increased the number of member nations to 58. 


* Details regarding the organization of the Food and Agriculture Organization as well as the first, 
second and third Conferences are given in previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 edition. 
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Among the main developments in FAO in 1948 was the organization of divisions 
having to do with rural welfare and commodity distribution together with a further 
strengthening of the regional officers. 


As a member of the Council of FAO as well as one of the principal food exporters 
of the world, Canada has continued to maintain a close relationship with FAO. 
Canada’s representative acted as Chairman of the Finance Committee through the 
regime of the Executive Committee when FAO was being organized and continued 
in this capacity under Canada’s membership in the Council of FAO until the 
Washington Conference in 1948. Canada has been a member of the International 
Emergency Food Committee since its establishment, a Canadian representative 
having been elected Chairman for 1948-49. Membership in the Working Party on 
International Commodity Arrangements was accorded Canada at the Washington 
Conference in 1948. The chairmanship of this Working Party has also been assigned 
to the Canadian representative. 


Liaison with FAO Headquarters on non-policy matters is maintained through 
the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee composed of representatives 
of those departments of the Federal Government that are particularly concerned 
with the work of FAO. In addition to functioning in an advisory capacity to the 
Government, this Committee assists in the collection of information required by 


FAO in its work and also serves as a means of disseminating information coming 
from FAO. 


Canada has also been a source of technical assistance for FAO. In addition to 
providing representatives on the various technical advisory committees established 
by FAO, technical assistance has been supplied to missions and conferences in 
connection with grain production and marketing, the preservation of stored products, 
agricultural engineering and various problems in the fisheries industry. The results 
of research work carried on in Canada in connection with the control of rinderpest 
have already aided in the establishment of a program for the control of this dread 
disease in the Far East. Samples of corn and other seeds have also been provided 
for testing by other member nations. 


Subsection 2.—The Federal Government* 
Farm Credit 


The Federal Government has set up several agencies to handle the matter of 
farm credit; the Canadian Farm Loan Board is empowered to make long-term loans 
to farmers{ and the chartered banks, under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
to provide intermediate and short-term credit. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Board.{—This Board was appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canadian Farm Loan Act (c. 66, 
R.S.C. 1927, as amended by c. 46, Statutes of 1934 and c. 16, Statutes of 1935) 
and, as an agency of the Crown in the right of Canada, administers a system of 
long-term mortgage credit for farmers throughout the country. The Board com- 
menced its work in 1929 and since 1935 has carried on lending operations in all 
provinces. 


* Except as otherwise indicated this material was prepared under the direction of J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

+ Inaddition to the credit supplied by the Canadian Farm Loan Board, and in order to meet the demand 
for long-term loans on easier terms of repayment and on a higher ratio in relation to farm values than that 
available from the Canadian Farm Loan Board and to facilitate refinancing indebtedness, the Province 
of Quebec established the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau which commenced operations in March, 1937, 

t Revised by W. A. Reeve, Secretary, Canadian Farm Loan Board, Ottawa. 
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The Board lends money to farmers to pay debts, purchase live stock and farm 
equipment, assist in the purchase of farm land, make farm improvements and for 
any other purpose considered as improving the value of the land for agricultural 
purposes. 


Loans are made on the security of first mortgages on farm lands actually 
operated by the borrower up to an amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the appraised 
value of such farm lands and not in excess of $5,000; such loans are repayable on 
an amortized plan over periods up to twenty-five years. . 


Further advances by way of second mortgage may be made to first mortgage 
borrowers who require additional funds. The amount of such additional advances 
is not to exceed 50 p.c. of the first mortgage loan, nor the aggregate of first and 
second mortgage loans to exceed two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm land 
mortgaged nor, in any event, an aggregate of $6,000. 


The interest rate on loans made on or after Apr. 2, 1945, is 43 p.c. on first 
mortgage and 5 p.c. on second mortgage. The interest rate on loans made prior 
to Apr. 2, 1945, is 5 p.c. on first mortgage and 6 p.c. on second mortgage. 


Particulars of the capital requirements of the Board and other details appear 
at p. 185 of the 1940 Year Book. 


From the commencement of operations in 1929 to Mar. 31, 1948, the Board 
made 29,093 first mortgage and 9,461 second mortgage loans for a total amount of 
$60,728,957 disbursed. Of this amount, $37,069,120 has been repaid. At Mar. 31, 
1948, the principal assets of the Board amounted to $23,038,948 made up as follows: 
14,790 first mortgage loans, $21,932,657; 1,442 second mortgage loans, $658,832; 
306 sale agreements, $402,632; and 20 parcels of real estate, $44,827. 


The average amount lent annually during the first ten years of operations was 
$3,860,000. The volume of loans approved dropped from $4,348,950 in 1940 to 
$1,215,450 in 1943 but, since then, has increased steadily to $3,460,550 in 1948. 
The trend in recent years is toward decreased borrowing to pay debts and increased 
borrowing to purchase land and farming equipment. 


1.—Applications for Farm Loans Received, Loans Approved and Loans Disbursed, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-48 


Norte.—Figures for 1930-39 are given at p. 186 of the 1940 Year Book. 
-—oeoaea——wowoseee=oqo=naoOoOo ewe 
Applications 


Received Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year First Second 
No aimAmount Mortgage Mortgage Total First Second Total 


—————_————_| Amount | Mortgage] Mortgage 
No. | Amount | No. | Amount 
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1040 7. 4,666) 8,941,899] 2,380] 4,149,400] 464! 199,550] 4,348,950] 4,130, 765 211,897] 4,342, 662 
REM eogartae 2,806] 5,769,950) 1,459] 2,655,050} 228) 104,350} 2,759,400! 2,619,109} 108,398 2,727,507 
1942..... 1,812] 3,820, 156) 1,024) 1,891,100} 155 75,650} 1,966,750} 2,053,712 79,802} 2,133,514 
1943 eee 2 1,055} 2,277,830] 601] 1,156,150) 135 59,300} 1,215,450] 1,260,033 60,223} 1,320,256 
1944..... 1,037) 2,419,001]} 603} 1,315,950] 162 90,850} 1,406, 800] 1,251,949 84,154) 1,336, 103 
1945..... 1,306} 3,293,559] 728] 1,623,000) 176] 100,700] 1,723,700] 1,561,174] 100,235 1,661, 409 
19405 aac 1,846) 4,758,916] 918) 2,161,050) 258) 163,050] 2,324,100] 1,977,902] 143.305 2,121,207 
1947. 2S. 2,015) 5,579, 142] 1,312) 3,165,250) 404] 253,900] 3,419,150 3,030,915} 242.396 3,273,811 


1948..... 2,380 6,672,998] 1,301) 3,145,150} 517| 315,400] 3,460,550! 2,911, 167 274, 073 3,185, 240 
————————— 
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2.—Farm Loans Approved, with Details of Appraised Values of Security, by 
Provinces, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1948 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1948 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of 
the Year Book. - 
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Appraised 

Loans Approved Values of Security 

; : at Time of Loan ~ 
Province SSS eae 2 ee eee EE EE EE ee 

First Mortgage | Second Mortgage Total Re Wl es = 

SO | an uildings otal 
No. Amount | No. Amount Amount 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island. 48! 102,550 17 9,150} 111,700) 153,240 80,096} 233,336 
Nova Scotia.......... 29 67,500 2 1,100 68, 600)} 104,978 70,250} 175,228 
New Brunswick....... 33 70, 500 4 2,050 72,550! 107,076 74, 023 181,099 
CUSHEC ies states eee 132) 354,350 42 26,900} 381,250 485,360} 340,445) 825,805 
MONGATIO nce he ee ees 135 383,300 34 21,400 404, 700 522,012 343, 924 865, 936 
WiemitODAseeac<ceter 208} 477,450 107 69,450) 546,900) 1,015,742) 379,922) 1,395, 664 
Saskatchewan......... 433} 1,076,050 227| 134,700) 1,210,750] 2,259,272) 626,714) 2,885,986 
Albentatus. cece eke 203) 414,350 65 36,500} 450,850) 928,721) 257,243) 1,185, 964 
British Columbia..... 80} 199,100 19 14,150) 213,250) 331,605} 184,170) 515,775 
Totalszc ce secs es 1,301) 3,145,150 517| 315,400) 3,460,550) 5,908,006) 2,356,787) 8,264,793 
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Farm Improvement Loans Act.*—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, 
1944, c. 41, is designed to provide short-term and intermediate-term credit to 
farmers. Under its provisions, the Federal Government authorizes the chartered 
banks of Canada over a three-year period to make loans up to $250,000,000 under 
a 10 p.c. Government guarantee against loss. The Act was extended another 
three years by an amendment passed at the 1948 session of Parliament. The 
maximum of an individual loan is $3,000, the interest rate is 5 p.c. simple interest 
and the repayment periods are from one to ten years, depending upon the amount 
borrowed and the purpose for which the loan is obtained. Loans under the Act 
are restricted to farmers. 


There are two broad aims behind this legislation, the first of which is the 
improvement and development of farms. Loans are made to enable a farmer to 
equip his farm with modern, labour-saving equipment, more and better live stock, 
and to make such other improvements necessary to maximum farm production. 
The second is the improvement of living conditions on farms. These loans enable 
the farmer to provide his home with electrification, refrigeration, heating systems, 
water systems, and all those things that make for comfort and convenience in living 
and do much to eliminate drudgery for the farm housewife. 


There are seven classes of Farm Improvement Loans: (1) purchase of agri- 
cultural implements; (2) purchase of live stock; (3) purchase of agricultural equip- 
ment or installation of a farm electrical system; (4) alteration or improvement of a 
farm electrical system; (5) fencing or drainage; (6) construction, repair or alteration 
of, or addition to, farm buildings; (7) general improvement or development of the 
farm. 


* Prepared by D. M. McRae, Supervisor, Farm Improvement Loans, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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_ Up to Dee. 31, 1948 (which period covers the first forty-six months of operation 
of this Act), 69,818 loans were made for a total of $60,754,259-93. During this 
period of operations under the Act there have been no claims for losses. Particulars 
of loans by provinces are:— 


Province No. Amount 
$ 

Alberta. (.i 00. oe eee eee D5 Do2 21,810, 811-12 
DAsSKACCHOWAE. ..0o. static. eee eee 23,689 20,944, 378-75 
ESATO 8 oa vt Pt dr ee 10, 704 8,985, 696-83 
SOTEET Ona tees, 3 3G 8 ie ace Seen tee ee ea 6,332 5,998, 770-96 
British Columbia: snc ioe. ee 1,828 1,601, 957-81 
CONGO RO sa Ek. cic) so Beh sic ent Bae, ee eee 1,188 952, 330-68 
INO WA COCA rl oy Pie Rae ee Geet ee 259 197, 669-54 
NewsBrunswiek: «cack See Aaa eae oe 209 192, 966-04 
Prince Edward lslandé a4 wine ee de ae 103 69, 678-20 

TOTALS Atv, Sia Goan. tripe oes Pee eee 69,818 60, 754, 259-93 


Research and Experimentation 

In its efforts to aid the farmer in the solution of his problems, the Department 
of Agriculture conducts, on a broad scale, scientific research and experimentation 
on the control of pests and diseases, the nutritional requirements of plants and 
animals, the microbiology of soils and foods, the breeding and testing of new 
varieties of plants and animals, investigations of crop production and cultural 
methods and many other matters. The two main divisions of the Department 
that carry on such work are Science Service and Experimental Farms Service. 


Science Service.—The work of Science Service is directed toward the solution 
of practical problems of agriculture through the application of scientific investi- 
gation. The work is carried on in co-operation with other agencies within and 
without the Department, not only at the central laboratories at Ottawa, but at 
branch laboratories all across the country. 


Many studies are being carried on in the field of animal pathology. Among 
the more important are a comprehensive investigation of the antigenicity of tuber- 
culin and a fundamental investigation of the reactivity of fowl to various invading 
agents, with a view to perfecting diagnostic procedures. Bang’s disease and 
mastitis of cattle are being investigated, while with poultry major attention is 
focused on pullorum disease and coccidiosis. 


The research work of the Division of Bacteriology and Dairy Research is 
devoted to problems of milk production and the manufacture of dairy products, 
food processing and preservation, soil fertility, and to other varied problems. of 
agricultural production bearing on the science of microbiology. 


Dairy research includes studies in improved methods for clean milk production 
and the evaluation of milk quality. Projects in cheese investigation deal with 
better control of the manufacturing process, and the cause and remedy of defects 
of flavour and texture in Cheddar cheese. Methods for improving the keeping 
quality of butter are also under study. 


Studies in food microbiology are directed towards improvement in quality 
of Canadian fruit and vegetables preserved by different methods, with special 
attention to frozen-pack products. Improvement in production and in control 
methods for dried-egg products are under study. 
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Fundamental studies of soil micro-organisms are being conducted as a basis 
for application to practical problems of soil fertility and crop health. Research is 
also conducted on the inoculation of seed and soil by nitrogen-fixing bacteria; 
microbiological methods for evaluating soil fertility; and the relation of soil micro- 
organisms to soil-borne plant diseases. Other research projects deal with such 
diverse problems as foulbrood diseases of bees, the development of microbiological 
methods for vitamin assay, and the detection of new anti-biotics which may have 
important applications in agriculture. 


Weeds constitute one of the more important problems with which the farmer 
must contend. In the botanical laboratories, research is in progress on the occur- 
rence and distribution of weeds throughout Canada. Life histories of weeds are 
studied together with methods of control of certain species. Physiological studies 
on the effects of herbicides are being carried on. 


The Dominion Arboretum and Botanic Garden grows an extensive collection 
of trees and shrubs that is of much interest to horticulturists, botanists and the 
general public. A plant identification service is provided and research conducted on 
the classification and distribution of the native and introduced plants of Canada. 


In an effort to reduce the losses from seed-borne diseases of crop plants, seed- 
testing techniques are being investigated with a view to determining the presence 
of pathogenic organisms in or on the seed. Various commercial disinfectants and 
seed-treating machines are under test to determine their value in the control of 
seed-borne diseases. 


Diseases of cereal and forage crops are under constant study with the object 
of evolving effective measures and developing resistant varieties which will produce . 
satisfactory crops in the presence of disease organisms. Similar investigations are 
conducted with horticultural crops with major attention directed to crop protection 
_and disease control rather than development of resistance. In the case of potatoes, 
however, breeding for disease resistance is being carried out in co-operation with 
the Experimental Farms Service. 


In the chemical laboratories of Science Service, research projects are in progress 
on animal nutrition, food and plant chemistry, soils, fertilizers, and vitamin and 
physiological chemistry. A study of factors affecting the digestibility of feeds and 
an evaluation of feeding stuffs on the basis of digestibility, together with research 
on the biological value of proteins and non-protein nitrogen in which stable isotopic 
tracers are employed, will provide useful information for the scientific feeding of 
different classes of live stock. Vitamin studies include the mode of action of vitamins 
A and D, the utilization of precursors and the effect of other dietary factors on 
vitamin action, together with a critical evaluation of both chemical and biological 
methods of vitamin assay. Studies in progress demonstrate the usefulness and 
the dangers of hormonal stimulation and of endocrine depressors for dairy cattle 
and poultry. Of interest also to the stockman is the chemical and biological 
diagnosis of pregnancy and the tattooing of live stock for identification purposes. 


Research in soil chemistry includes a study of the colloid fractions of soils in 
relation to soil types, soil fertility and phosphate fixation; a study of the composition 
of soil organic matter and its maintenance in cultivated soils; an investigation 
of the mineralogical composition of Canadian soils; the adaptation of chemical 
methods for the determination of fertilizer requirements of soils, and studies of the 
minor element content of soils in relation to physiological disorders of plants and 
animals. Soil fertility investigations are conducted in the field and greenhouse 
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in connection with fertilizer trials on soil types, the effect of soil amendments on 
soil reaction and crop growth, the effect of crop rotations on the nitrogen and 
organic matter content of prairie soils, the production of canning and orchard 
crops, and the reclamation of saline soils resulting from flooding by sea water. 


Investigations under way in the field of entomology embrace studies of insects 
affecting man and animals, forest, field, garden and orchard crops, and materials 
in transit or storage. Specific projects relate to the studies of harmful and bene- 
ficial insects, appraisal of their damage, and methods for their control. The methods 
of control under study include management practices, cultural measures, chemicals, 
and the production and dissemination of parasites and diseases that attack noxious 
insects. 


Studies on insects attacking man and animals include a wide range of household 
pests, cattle warbles, ticks, and lice; the preparation and testing of repellents for 
protection from biting flies; and control of mosquitoes and houseflies over extensive 
areas. Considerable attention is being given to the newer insecticides and practical 
methods for their application. 


Forest insect control activities embrace the nation-wide forest insect survey, 
begun in 1936, and intensified in recent years in an effort to devise a reliable means 
of forecasting impending outbreaks. Particular attention is given to such wide- 
spread destructive pests as the spruce budworm and sawflies attacking conifers, 
the hemlock looper and bark beetles, the bronze birch borer and the vectors of 
Dutch elm disease. Control investigations centre around long-term forest man- 
agement projects, the use of parasites and diseases, and the exploration of the 
possibilities of chemical control. 


Field-crop and garden insect investigations include studies on grasshoppers, 
the wheat-stem sawfly, wireworms, cutworms, white grubs, the European corn 


borer, root maggots, potato aphids, and nematodes. The abundance and dis- — 


tribution of these pests are measured annually by extensive field surveys which 
provide a basis for planning control campaigns. Insecticides are widely employed 
in these investigations. Where possible, however, modification of cultural practices 
are utilized, especially in the control of insects injurious to field crops. 


Of the orchard pests, codling moth, European red mite, eye-spotted budmoth, 
apple maggot, oriental fruit moth, oyster-shell scale and pear psylla are among the 
subjects of major study. Emphasis is placed on the use of recently developed 
insecticides, including their combination with fungicides, and on the effect of spray 
programs upon the whole biotic complex of the orchard. Insect control by parasites 
and diseases and by orchard management is receiving increased attention. 


Research on stored-product insects embraces such pests as the rust-red grain 
beetle, the Indian meal moth, mites, and spider beetles. Practical controls have 
been developed utilizing fumigants, abrasives, mechanical methods, proper storage 
construction, and plant management. 


Special consideration is given at the Dominion Parasite Laboratory, Belleville, 
Ont., to the importation and production of insect parasites of injurious species for 
distribution in forests, fields, gardens, orchards, and greenhouses. Parasites are 
employed in Canada, against thirty important insect pests. 

A national collection of insects is maintained. The specialists engaged in 
this enterprise provide an identification service in addition to performing formal 
studies in taxonomy and biology of insects. 
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Activities designed to prevent the introduction into Canada of foreign insects 
and plant diseases are centred in the Division of Plant Protection. In addition, 
this Division is responsible for the examination of plants and plant products being 
exported to countries requiring that such material be free of plant pests and diseases. 
The supervision of the production of seed potatoes throughout Canada in accordance 
with the regulations in effect; the supervision of surveys and control of newly 
introduced destructive plant pests and diseases; and the supervision of fumigation 
experiments to destroy insect life in plants and plant products at varying tem- 
peratures with various lethal fumigants are all functions of the Division. The 
effects of fumigants on suitability of products for human consumption or for seed 
are also under study. 


The Dominion Experimental Farms 

At pp. 349-352 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book an outline is given of 
the organization and the accomplishments of the Dominion Experimental Farms. 
No change in that outline has been made and in order to save space the reader is 
referred to that edition for this information. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture* 


Each of the provinces except Newfoundland, under Sect. 95 of the British 
North America Act, has a Department of Agriculture which directs general agri- 
cultural policies, administers provincial legislation affecting agriculture, and provides 
extensive services to assist rural people within the province. A brief treatment 
of these provincial departments follows. 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland, since 
the establishment of Commission Government, have been operated by the Agri- 
cultural Division of the Department of Natural Resources. The Agricultural 
Division maintains an extension service and encourages agricultural development 
by the payment of bonuses for the purchase of pure-bred sires and for the clearing of 
new land, assistance with agricultural exhibitions, the payment of subsidies on 
agricultural limestone, and the rendering of a soil survey service. Practical farm 
training is given to young men at the Government Demonstration Farm. 


The chief crops in Newfoundland are hay, potatoes, turnips, cabbage, carrots, 
beets, other vegetables and small fruits. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, assisted by a Deputy Minister, a Dairy Inspector, a Pathologist and 
Veterinarian, a Soil Assistant, two County Representatives, a Superintendent of 
Women’s Institutes and an Assistant. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial agricultural policies in Nova Scotia are administered 
by the Department of Agriculture and Marketing, with the Minister’s Office and 
those of the Deputy Minister, the Director of Marketing, and the Superintendent 
of Agricultural Services located at Halifax. The Department is composed of several 
Branches, each headed by a Director. The Branches include: Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Services; Animal and Poultry Services; Chemistry, Soils and Fertilizer Services; 
Dairy Services; Extension Services; Field Crops Services; Horticultural and Bio- 
logical Services; Immigration and Land Settlement; and Marketing Services. In 


*The material in this Subsection was provided by the Departments of Agriculture of the various 
provinces. 
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addition, the Nova Scotia Agricultural College which is operated by this Department 
is also considered as a separate Branch and is headed by a Principal. With the 
exception of the agricultural representatives who are located in the 18 county 
offices, all technical officials are located at the Nova Scotia Agricultural College, 
Truro. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial Government policy concerning agriculture in 
New Brunswick is directed by the Department of Agriculture. This Department 
has as its head the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and 
the Directors of the following Services: extension, live stock, dairy, veterinary, 
poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, soils and crops, plant protection, potato 
production and marketing, agricultural engineering, home economics, Credit Union 
Co-operative Association, agricultural education, and apiculture. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec is divided into the 
following branches: agricultural education, rural economics, extension, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, field husbandry, information and research, handicrafts 
and home economics, health of animals and rural engineering. Each branch is 
divided into sections dealing with particular problems. There are also many other 
special organizations such as the Farm Credit Bureau, the Research Council, the 
Rural Electrification Bureau, and the Dairy Industry Commission. The Provincial 
Entomologist and a Provincial Botanist are included on the staff of the Department. 


To encourage better farming, an Agricultural Merit Competition for junior 
and senior farmers is held each year; County Farm Improvement Competitions 
are also held. Co-operation is widespread in rural Quebec where there are 645 
agricultural co-operatives with 62,474 members and 89 agricultural societies with 
more than 26,000 members, together with 114 clubs for young farmers with 2,356 
members and 866 clubs for farm women (Cercles de Fermiéres) with a total 
membership of 49,000. 


Agricultural instruction is given in 3 Colleges of Agriculture leading to the 
B.S.A. degree, in 17 secondary Schools of Agriculture and in 6 Agricultural 
Orphanages. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture maintains administrative, 
educational, extension and financial assistance services to agriculture in Ontario. 
These services are carried on through 12 branches and 6 institutions: (1) the Live 
Stock Branch promotes live-stock improvement policies, licenses and examines 
stallions and gives support to pure-bred live-stock associations ; (2) the Crops, Seeds 
and Weeds Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices, the use of 
improved strains of seed, the promotion of improved pastures and the eradication 
of weeds; (3) the Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision 
service for all creameries and cheese factories; (4) the Farm Economics Branch 
carries on cost studies of agricultural production in co-operation with agricultural 
organizations; (5) the Fruit Branch enforces fruit and vegetable regulations and 
provides an information service to growers; (6) the Co-operation and Markets 
Branch administers the Farm Products Control Act and the Credit Unions Act, 
and supervises co-operatives under the Co-operative Marketing Loans Act; (7) the 
Milk Control Board, under the Milk Control Act, regulates and supervises the 
marketing of fluid milk; the Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch gives 
assistance to agricultural and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches 
and other competitions; (8) the Northern Ontario Branch gives assistance to farmers 
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and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land clearing and breaking; 
(9) the Agricultural Representative Branch carries on an educational and extension 
service through agricultural representatives located in all counties and districts 
and has direction over junior farmer activities; (10) the Women’s Institute Branch 
gives leadership and direction to farm women’s organized activities; (11) the 
Statistics and Publications Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, provides a crop-reporting service and gathers and disseminates data 
on crops, live stock and dairy products; (12) the Ontario Farm Service Force is 
organized to secure and provide help for farmers during their busy seasons. The 
Department is responsible for the financing and administration of.the Ontario 
Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, the Kemptville Agricultural 
School, the Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, the Western Ontario 
Experimental Farm at Ridgetown and the Demonstration Farm at New Liskeard. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture of Manitoba serves through the 
following branches: agricultural extension; live stock; dairy; agricultural publica- 
tions and statistics; weeds administration; farm labour; debt adjustment; and 
Provincial Veterinary Laboratory. 


The Extension Service deals with agronomy, horticulture, poultry, agricultural 
engineering, beekeeping, junior live stock, boys’ and girls’ clubs and women’s work, 
with specialists devoting their attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days, and 
short courses are held throughout the Province. There are 23 agricultural repre- 
sentative offices in Manitoba, each representative serving from 1 to 5 municipalities. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese- and butter- 
making, issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders, furnishes 
plans and specifications in connection with the establishment of new creameries 
and cheese factories, etc. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes, 
annually, approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. 


The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 15 municipal weed- 
control units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep-rooted, 
persistent perennial weeds, supervises weed demonstrations, investigates weed 
problems, conducts weed surveys and prepares weed literature, radio addresses, 
articles, pictures, mounted weed specimens, etc. 7 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of this laboratory being available to veterinaries and live-stock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Department of Agriculture in the Province of Saskat- 


‘chewan maintains the following services: (1) Administration, which supervises the 


administratve activities of the Department, including personnel, policies and 
expenditures under legislative appropriation; (2) Agricultural Representative 
Service, which is the extension branch. Under the Agricultural Act, the Province is 
divided into Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Districts where qualified 
men carry on a program of agricultural improvement, featuring stability in agri- 
culture, by soil conservation and improved live stock, grain and forage production. 
An Agricultural Co-operative Extension program functions in this Province with the 
Federal Government and the University of Saskatchewan; (3) the Apiary Branch, 
which registers beekeepers, inspects apiaries and promotes better management 
practices; (4) the Conservation and Development Branch, which promotes the 
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organization of activities to save, conserve or develop the soil and water resources 
of the Province (irrigation, drainage, reclamation) and assists, in collaboration with 
the Federal Government, in the installation and administration of works in province- 
wide project programs. This Branch operates irrigation and dry-land winter-feed 
farms, licenses water users and the sale of farm implements in Saskatchewan; (5) the 
Dairy Branch, which licenses and inspects dairy manufacturing plants and frozen 
food locker plants, licenses cream graders and milk and cream testers, and promotes 
herd improvement through cow-testing centres and organized Herd Improvement 
Associations; (6) the Field Crops Branch, which promotes good cropping, tillage 
and soil conservation practices, encourages the use of alfalfa and grass mixtures 
for hay production, the improvement of native meadows and farm pastures, the 
maintenance of fodder and feed and seed grain reserves, administers emergency 
policies in fodder and feed grain, encourages control measures for insect and weed 
pests and organizes provincial campaigns for insect and weed control, encourages 
the use and distribution of good quality seed of recommended varieties and operates 
a seed-cleaning plant; (7) the Lands Branch, which administers lands in the settled 
part of Saskatchewan owned by the Province which are used for agricultural or 
pasturage purposes, classifies Crown land according to the use for which it is suited 
and disposes of such land under long-term lease or reservation for inclusion in a 
private unit or a land utilization project; (8) the Live Stock Branch, which en- 
courages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by establishment of 
pure-bred sire areas, gives assistance in purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, 
boars and rams, examines and licenses stallions, arranges for exhibits of live stock, 
registers brands, bonds and licenses live-stock dealers and agents, wool-warehouse 
operators, wool collectors and buyers, promotes warble fly and other live-stock 
insect control and advises on live-stock feeding and management; (9) the Poultry 
Branch, which maintains flock-culling and turkey-grading and -banding services, 
administers an approved hatchery policy, licenses wholesalers and first receivers of 
poultry products, hatcheries and hatchery agents, bonds produce dealers and 
poultry buyers, and promotes flock improvement ; (10) the Statistics Branch, which, 
in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop-reporting 
service and gathers data regarding crops and live stock, including production, 
marketing and income; (11) the Veterinary Branch, which investigates conditions 
with a view to safeguarding the health of live stock and poultry and co-operates 
with Federal officials and practising veterinarians in disease control. 


Alberta.—To serve the people of Alberta, the Department of Agriculture is 
divided into a number of branches, each concerned with a particular phase of the 
industry. 


The Field Crops Branch deals with all matters pertaining to the utilization 
of the soil and production of crops. There have been set up, in the Province, 
Agricultural Service Boards on a municipal basis. These Boards carry on certain 
local programs in co-operation with the Department. 


The Live Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of Alberta herds and 
flocks through policies designed to assist farmers in securing pure-bred herd sires. 
The live-stock industry is also given assistance by the services of an artificial 
insemination laboratory established at the School of Agriculture at Olds. The 
work of the Branch includes the inspection of stallions and the administration of 
Acts relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals, and the sale of horned 
cattle. 
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The Dairy Branch conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses and admin- 
isters all matters pertaining to the dairy industry. Prescribed standards in con- 
struction and sanitation practices, enforced through licensing and inspection, 
are required of all dairy manufacturing, milk distributing and frozen food locker 
plants. 

Growth of the poultry industry during and since the War has greatly increased 
the work of the Poultry Branch. This Branch carries on programs to improve 
poultry husbandry, and through a flock approval policy the control of pullorum 
disease is being accomplished. It also maintains an up-to-date demonstration and 
breeding plant at Oliver. 

The Veterinary Services Branch was recently reorganized, and now comprises 
the former office of the Provincial Veterinarian and the Veterinary Laboratory. 
The new Branch is doing much to help producers understand disease problems and 
their control. 

The Apiculture Branch administers the Bee Diseases Act, which requires the 
registration of all beekeepers and the maintenance of an inspection service. The 
Branch also carries on a considerable amount of general educational work. 

The Agricultural Extension Service operates through 35 offices, in which there 
are located 39 District Agriculturists and 15 District Home Economists. The 
District Agriculturists work with farmers, assisting them with their many problems 
and carrying to them the various Departmental policies designed to improve the 
standard of agricultural practices throughout the Province. The District Home 
Economists provide a complementary service for farm women, aiding them in matters 
pertaining to foods and nutrition, sewing and clothing, home administration 
problems, etc. 

Two schools of agriculture, located at Olds and Vermilion, provide 400 
students each year with a practical education in agriculture and home economics. 
The course is of two years duration. During the month of July, the Schools are in 
constant use for various short courses for farm men and women and young people. 

The Alberta Junior Farm and Home Clubs educate farm young people in the 
practical phases of farming and homemaking, and train them in the essentials 
of good citizenship. In 1948 there were 327 junior clubs, with a total membership 
of about 5,452. 

The Department issues bulletins dealing with agricultural and home economics 
topics. It assembles statistical data which are required by many organizations 
within the Province. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of four main 
divisions: (1) the Administrative Division is responsible for the general direction 
of agricultural policies, administration of legislation affecting agriculture, super- 
vision of extension programs, collection of agricultural statistics, compilation of 
reports and publications, preparation of material for agricultural exhibitions, 
supervision of farmers’ and women’s institutes; and markets extension; (2) the 
Animal Industry Division supervises live-stock work including: promotion and 
improvement of animal production, fur farms, brand inspection, inspection of beef 
grading, control of contagious diseases of animals, eradication of insect pests detri- 
mental to live stock, and field extension connected with animal nutritional work. 
This Division consists of general live-stock, veterinary, dairy, and poultry branches; 
(3) the Plant Industry Division includes: horticulture, field crop, plant pathology, 
entomology and apiculture branches; fruit, vegetable and seed production and 
surveys dealing with orchards, small fruits, flowering bulbs and greenhouse areas 
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are supervised; suppression of insect pests and plant disease inspection with control 
of noxious weeds and general promotion of crop production; (4) the Agricultural 
Development and Extension Division includes field extension work through the 
district agriculturists service, clearing agricultural lands for production, agricultural 
engineering, farm labour supply, and junior club projects. 

Extension Division officials of the Department are located in 25 agricultural 
centres of the Province. 


Subsection 4.—Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


A treatment of this subject will be found at pp. 203-213 of the 1943-44 Year 
Book. 
Section 3.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture 
is a responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is 
obtained through the decennial Census of Canada and each quinquennial Census 
of the Prairie Provinces. The more important data from the 1941 Census are 
given at pp. 250-254 of the 1946 Year Book ; See pp. 390-396 of the 1948-49 edition for 
recent data on the Quinquennial Census of 1946. The Bureau also collects and pub- 
lishes both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture including statistics of the 
production and distribution of agricultural commodities on an annual and monthly 
basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop 
and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour and monthly and 
annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics 
relate to the marketing of grain and live stock, dairying, milling and sugar industries 
and cold-storage holdings. 

In the collection of annual and monthly statistics the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, and such agencies as the Board 
of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board co-operate with the Bureau. 
Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada also voluntarily send in reports. 


Subsection 1.—Farm Income 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products.—The estimates of farm 
cash income in this subsection are based on reports of marketings and prices received 
by farmers for principal farm products and are subject to revision. The estimates 
include the amounts paid on account of wheat participation certificates, oats, barley 
and flax adjusting and equalization payments and those Federal and Provincial 
Government payments which farmers receive as subsidies to prices. Farmers’ 
cash income from the sale of farm products totalling $2,449,865,000 in 1948 broke all 
previous record returns. Compared with the revised and previous all-time high of 
$1,962,276,000 established in 1947, the 1948 figure represents a gain of $487,589,000 
or about 25 p.c. When supplementary payments are included, cash income in 1948 
amounted to $2,470,611,000 as against $1,973,853,000 a year earlier. 

The substantial gain in farm cash income in 1948 can be attributed largely 
to rising prices and the large sums of money distributed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and western grain companies in the form of grain equalization and partici- 
pation payments. During 1948 these payments, totalling $178,590,000, equalled 
approximately one-third of the gain in the cash income over 1947. 

High levels of domestic purchasing power as a result of full employment and high 
wages, together with a strong world-wide demand for short supplies of producer and 
consumer goods, were important factors affecting the general level of agricultural prices 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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which averaged almost 20 p.c. higher than in 1947. Early in 1948 it was announced 
that the United Kingdom had agreed to pay Canada higher prices for purchases 
of bacon, beef, eggs and cheese. Prices of poultry meat were also strengthened 
during the year as a result of the lowering of the United States tariff on Jan. 1, 1948, 
and the subsequent substantial shipments southward. On Apr. 1, 1948, the initial 
price to prairie wheat producers for No. 1 Northern at the Lakehead was advanced 
from $1-35 to $1-55 per bu. At the same time the Canadian Wheat Board 
prepared to disburse adjusting payments which made this 20-cent increase retro- 
active to Aug. 1, 1945. Further strength was injected into livestock prices with the 
lifting of export controls in August, 1948, which since September, 1942, had em- 
bargoed Canadian shipments into the United States of beef cattle and calves and 


beef and calf products. 


Payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, are 
not included in the totals in Table 3 for “Cash Income from Farm Products” but 
are included in the grand totals in the year in which payment is made under the 
heading “Supplementary payments’. 


CASH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 1926 — 48 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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3.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Sources, 1947 and 1948 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1947 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Item 1947 19481 Item 1947 19481 
$’000 $7000 $000 $000 
Grains, Seeds and Hay— Live Stock— 
Wiheat Feet esr et noc. 346,876 | 401,737 Cattle and calves.......... 235,284 | 433,695 
Wheat Participation Certi- Sheep and lambs.......... 13, 057 14, 958 
IAS RB vara Ae Oe MOMG MOE 73,822 | 158,407 HOgs.shareetos cern 240,409 | 300,880 
ORTS te en ries tae 62,540 54, 443 LOrses et rites wate s ee ee 7,639 2 
Ba ple yrra. svc nis rs tayeehore 66, 741 59,126 Poultrysecaeciee note 58, 821 52, 648 
Barley Adjustment Payment 5,299 3 $$$ |—__ 
Oats and Barley Equalization Totals, Live Stock........... 555,210 | 802,181 
and Adjustment Payment.. — 15,499 | —___—— 
RVs ee ee 32,109 19,089 || Dairy products.............. 325,512 | 389,598 
LAS ree eee na aici eee 45, 646 55,936: fF ratte. Gen Pesce eee 46,292 43,518 
Flaxseed Adjustment Pay- Other Principal Farm 
INLEN tee eee tosicie terse c _ 4,684 Products— 
COrlian serene ccs of 6, 255 4,215 HiGgs? srrte sere san Serene oe 112,748 | 128,454 
Clover and grass seed....... 8, 826 17,387 WOOL SRE es ih tee tae cite 2,578 2,141 
Haysandicloverien. «sccsce cc 5,493 6,005 HONG Yi, eo tAd Nocatee 7,996 7,989 
a | La ple productsmee sera 9,544 5,775 
Totals, Grains, Seedsand Hay.} 653,607 | 796,528 —— 
———_|—————|| Totals, Other Principal Farm 
IPTOUUCtS is apecte tre sieetteee ete 132,861 | 144,359 
Vegetables and Other Field |] ———__ 
Crops— : Miscellaneous farm products. . 33, 813 45,165 
Bota toes Maeetetsass es sate ot 41,503 51,283 || Forest products sold offfarms| 55,351 63, 097 
Weretablesneecasee stn ones cs 50,051 DO FAT Co PL Uis tari ing sence ee eee 11, 723 9,699 
SUPAHE Lin noodoon oun 8, 833 9,286 |] ———___ 
WLODRCCORRE co mans cee iconatiss 46, 738 38,343 || Totals, Cash Income from 
Mibre axe ree ese eet 782 1,330 Farm Products........... 1,962,276 | 2,449,865 
Totals, Vegetables and Other Supplementary payments*‘.... ale ayiy/ 20,746 
Hieldi@ropseeeres cee 147,907 155, 720 |] 
Totals, Cash Income....... 1,973,853 | 2,470,611 
1 Subject to revision. 2Included in Miscellaneous. 3 Included in Oats and Barley 
Equalization and Adjustment Payment. 4 Includes payments made under the Wheat Acreage Re- 


duction Program, the Prairie F arm Assistance Act, and the Prairie Farm Income Order; other Govern- 
ment subsidies have been included in cash income from individual commodities. 


4.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, for 


Specified Years, 1930-48 
Norts.—Figures for years prior to 1930 will be found in corresponding tables of previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


SSS 
ees 


Prince 
Nova New : 
Year hed Seotin Brinawiele Quebec Ontario 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
CORI Rene ets Cb Aad Ree 8,375 16, 484 13,495 86, 584 217,963 
bE RRR a & olds BO ae et eee ee 5,175 15, 427 10, 942 67, 831 155, 160 
1940S. Syne trae a stacee Sicsouns 7,288 14, 913 15,729 115, 656 222,420 
194 ee RAP EN eeirye choot c che ie be 7,109 18,300 18, 632 142,754 277, 938 
[QA Ds 2c) Syn os Concer rats.s ae 11, 255 21,481 24, 962 172,912 356, 635 
194375. aA IO aos dice 14,086 25,430 31, 148 198,356 386, 137 
1944 Joos. cc eee ores 13,734 28,008 33,116 222, 562 404, 802 
1945) a eee ake ec 16,468 27,274 35, 604 236,390 453,275 
194 Goss ee oe rote orcs 17,109 34,356 35,972 256,465 479,705 
1947 2202 ee oe oe 17,803 32,186 38,451 285,139 541, 274 
19481.)..4 terete c weeisaiece 22,505 36, 626 44,905 352, 153 668, 353 

F Saskat- \* British 2° Wot cae aa 

{Manitoba |) Sohewan |) A1berte = | vcolumbia Me 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
1980 sec ak eure Oe: 48,351 122,398 95,514 31,381 640, 545 
1935,....3 tpeten eeee oee 36, 185 108, 143 97,769 22,831 519, 463 
L940 Oe eee ee eee 64, 529 150, 861 126, 627 30, 208 748,231 
LO4T «3. 3k, cd SRR ence Ben 82,354 161,754 146, 937 39, 949 896,371 
1942) oo eee 103,712 195, 584 168,051 44,624 1,099,216 
194 Bos ihe ee Se ee 146,145 327,670 220, 469 58,019 1,407, 460 
1944.2 vice Srnemtee ee ceaee 176, 800 543, 690 338,101 68, 136 1,828,949 
1945 2. oro eee eer 153,182 409, 618 287, 922 75, 006 1,694, 739 
1946 5 5c..o eee ee 167, 253 387, 589 282,187 82, 150 1, 742,786 
1 YS Soe, tr recA Orca 181,390 429,474 344, 006 92,553 | 1, 962,276 

194825: ccah eaten eS cee es 242, 882 520, 563 448,997 101, 144 2,449, 8652 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes in total only the adjustment payments made by grain com- 


panies on oats and barley delivered by western producers during the period Aug. 1 to Oct. 21, 1947. 
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Nene eee 


Net Farm Income.—Preliminary estimates in 1948 indicate that the net 
income of Canadian farm operators from farming operations totalled $1,693,315,000, 
the highest net income figure recorded since the publication of comparable statistics 
from 1938. Revised net farm income figures for 1946 and 1947 are $1,161,395,000 
and $1,234,909,000, respectively. Net farm income rose to an unprecedented level 
‘in 1948 and also established an all-time record for farm cash income from the sale of 
farm products. Increases were also shown in the value of home consumed farm 
produce. While the decrease in the value of the year-end change of farm-held 
live-stock inventories more than offset some increase in the value of year-end changes 
of farm-held grain inventories in 1948, it was insufficient to offset the gains in cash 
income and income in kind so that gross income set a record. 


During 1948 farm operating expenses continued to rise and increased to 
$1,083,556,000 in 1948, a gain of $115,184,000 or nearly 12 p.c. over those of 1947. 
Gains were registered for nearly all expense items, the most significant of which 
occurred in the case of live-stock feeds which increased by approximately $45,000,000 
or about 19 p.c. compared with the previous year. 


5.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1947 and 1948! 


| i a 
NEL 


Item 1947 1948 
ee | 
$7000 $000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm products..........-.eeee cece reece ences 1,962,276 2,449, 865 
© Jinvaeveaveyindl ic (1X0 (ae Abc ach cioopitcosigmin acu SpinuIG tigdGo SO OOCD Gog clans non aok 340,090 371,363 
3. Value of changes in inVeNtOTy.......... cece cece e rece renee eect e eee eteees —110, 662 —65, 103 
4. Gross income (Items 1+2-+38)........ 60. c cece ccc e eee ete ete e eee ens 2,191, 704 2,756, 125 
5. Operating expenseS....... 0... cece eee cece cece eee e cece cece tee eeeesecees 864, 474 971,542 
6. Depreciation charges. ........... 0s cece eee e erence teen enter ene en eet es 103, 898 112,014 
7. Total operating and depreciation (Items BEG Brien roe et see ae ee 968,372 1,083, 556 
8. Net income, excluding supplementary payments (Items 4—7).........-- 1, 223,332 1,672,569 
9. Supplementary payments. ..........-e eee e eee eee neste teeta ees 11,577 20, 746 
10. Net income of farm operators from farming operations (Items 8+9)..... 1, 234, 909 1,693,315 


ere 


1 Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the pro- 
visions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and small belated payments made under the provisions of the 
Prairie Farm Income Scheme and the Wheat Acreage Reduction Program. 


6.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Provinces, 


1916-48! 
EE ————————————_—__nT EE 
Province 1946 1947 1948 
$7000 $000 $000 
ere Ce WATCH ISLANG acc iaccic> ce sfc wild gersissve ww g «o> oye sieieness 10, 356 10,110 14,311 
Perea) HULME RS he SA Nee eta EA She sate oiote teva Lisponciotolcl nd colotoralaiece rede 23,313 17, 204 20, 664 
Bree TITS WUTC LC ecto cee oie eles oe aig aren lees’ cig! cha sv oye oneyeuets lp Ss 28, 626 28,399 33,779 
ee SONG. Ny; Serene ves toticanine tad away ofeclae wip pe eatee Sem xT 200, 562 190, 342 259, 546 
Spr AVAL oat Bee MODIS By ee OMB EE BO DOGO Oe Grin: eenorme Oren 338, 987 350,338 447,257 
EEN Ree tee ee a araeee tir saisls Oe oie aia ote aM elbow ale situate 105, 672 114, 569 178,740 
Suns caf] Weare eee OS (Oe OA Se EC aD Cones 220, 684 259, 844 370,016 
\' |S ECTAEE 3 a balled Seen eg A I Pe ee Sena A 182,175 209, 113 301, 836 
“ay Gos GEST Tal Oy Ree ee OS Obits bid oo ORO da ec 51,020 54,990 55,429 
4M I Cae ee PA Ore Raton he Monae cate 1,161,395 1,234,909 1,693 ,3152 


SE ee ee ee a a aan RE 


1 Includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and small belated payments made under the provisions of the Prairie 
Farm Income Scheme and the Wheat Acreage Reduction Program. 2 Total includes some coarse 
grain adjustment payments not included in provincial totals, 
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Subsection 2.— Value of Agricultural Production and of 
Farm Capital 


Publication of the series formerly known as ‘‘Gross and Net Values of Agri- 
cultural Production” has been discontinued. These series contained duplications 
and, as a result, were not comparable with value of production estimates for other 
industries. Work is now under way on new series which will replace those 
previously published. 


Value of Farm Capital.—The items included in the term “farm capital’ as 
used in Table 7 are: lands and buildings; implements and machinery, including 
motor-trucks and automobiles; and live stock, including poultry and animals on 
fur farms. The value of lands and buildings for intercensal years is based on the 
value of occupied farm lands reported annually by crop correspondents; annual 
values of farm implements and machinery are estimated on the basis of sales 
reported each year. 


7.—Current Value of Farm Capital, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


ee 


1946r 1947 
. Imple- Imple- 
Province Landsand| ments Live Total Landsand| ments Live Total 
Buildings} and Ma-| Stock! Buildings} and Ma- | Stock! 
chinery chinery 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
PH slan dienes 42,471 6,041 14,180 62, 692 47,525 6,569 14,356 68, 450 
Nova Scotia...... 89,115 11,304 26,791 127,210 97,581 12,501 28, 552 138, 634 
New Brunswick... 90, 466 11,502 25, 899 127, 867 102,046 12,350 Dig deo 141,921 
Quebee s55) jee 641, 543 85, 528 247,570 974, 641 663, 355 90,355 264,528} 1,018, 238 
Ontariowses.- ener 1,097,418 171, 587 401,584] 1,670,589] 1,190,698 184, 286 418,208) 1,793,192 
Manitoba. :+...... 338, 502 94,394 80, 828 513, 724 365, 582 96, 586 92, 246 554,414 
Saskatchewan..... 882,140 223, 463 146,393] 1,251,996 974, 765 223, 648 165,654] 1,364,067 
Alberta. 9. eee 654, 054 163,310 164,379 981, 748 778,324 164,491 187,905] 1,130,720 
British Columbia. . 133,305 livigiks| 41,107 191,543 143, 436 19,345 43, 652 206, 433 
Totals........ 3,969,014) 784,260) 1,148,731] 5,902,005] 4,363,312] 810,131) 1,242,626] 6,416,069 


a 


1 Includes poultry and animals on fur farms, 


Average Values of Farm Lands.—The estimated average value of occupied 
farm land in Canada for 1948 is reported at $39 per acre. This represents an 
increase of 11 p.c. over the average value indicated in 1947 and an increase of 56 p.c. 
over the 1939 average. The total average is determined by weighting the provincial 
averages by the area of occupied farm land in each province according to the latest 
census figures available. The upward trend in farm land values from pre-war 
levels reflects, at least in part, the relative changes which have occurred in the price 
levels of farm products and of the things which farmers buy. This is illustrated 
by the fact that the Bureau’s index of farm prices of agricultural products for 1948 
was 152-5 p.c. above the 1935-39 level, while for the same year the index of prices 
of commodities and services used by farmers had advanced 83-3 p.c. from the 1935-39 
base-period level. 
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g.—Average Values per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! for Specified Years, 1910-48 


Province 1910) 1920) 1927} 1929) 1932] 1933/1934) 1935) 1938] 1939] 1940) 1941] 1942/1943] 1944) 1945/1946] 194711948 


. Ue 31 | 49 | 41 | 43 | 31 | 32 | 34] 31 | 36 | 35 | 32 | 34 37 | 37 | 41 | 43 | 42 | 47 | 51 
See 25 | 43 | 37 | 36 | 28 | 26 | 27 | 31 | 29 | 33 | 28 | 31 | 33 | 385 | 41 | 41 | 42 | 46 | 48 
|S Spee 19 | 35 | 30 | 35} 24 | 24 | 24 | 25} 27 | 29 | 24 | 25 | 30 | 33 | 40 | 40 | 39 | 44 | 44 
Que 43 | 70 | 57 | 55 | 37 | 36 | 34 | 41 | 40 | 44] 44 | 50) 55 | 58] 58 | 57 | 59 | 61} 63 
2 48 | 70 | 65 | 60 | 38 | 38 | 41 | 42 | 45 | 46 | 46 | 45 | 48 | 56 | 58 | 57 | 59 |°64 | 68 
ea 2954 398) 275/267) 10 16 ate) Vis! 16) 17e) 16 07} 184] 19 | 120921 |.25 127 | 34 
oS Zaaeoes| 2On\e 20 MOuetO LON Lonetoul Ubi t4 TID AS y PAS | 19) 1 in| 94 
| 56 aeeeeee 24 | 32 | 26 | 28 | 17 | 16] 16 | 16] 15 | 16} 16 | 16} 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | 25 | 31 


Totals....... 33 | 48 | 38 | 37 | 241 24 | 23 | 24 | 24] 25 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 28 | 30 | 30 | 32 | 35 | 39 


1Jncludes unimproved lands and buildings. 
Subsection 3.—Index Numbers of Farm Prices and Production 


In August, 1948, the index numbers of farm prices of agricultural products 
established an all-time high of 263-9 (1935-89 =100). Since that time the move- 
ment of this index has been generally downward and in December it stood at 259-7. 
The annual average for the year, 252-5, was the highest on record. Table 9 shows 
the trend over the period 1939-48. 

§.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Provinces, 
1939-46, and by Months, 1947 and 1948 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Nore.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in the ‘‘Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’? for October-December, 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
1939 Average............... 104-6 | 107-6 | 111-4 | 100-4 99-2 85-6 79-9 84-9 98-8 91-8 
1940 Average............... 101-6 99-6 | 110-1 | 103-7 | 104-2 92-8 86-5 90-6 | 103-6 96-8 
meat Average. .............. 105-2 | 117-1 | 115-5 | 127-4 | 120-2 | 103-7 93-8 | 102-8 | 114-5 |] 110-2 
moa? Average... 2.0.6... 8 156-2 | 144-1 | 160-4 | 153-4 | 147-0 | 122-2 | 110-5 | 121-7 | 140-6 || 133-1 
1943 Average............... 190-3 | 169-1 | 181-4 | 172-6 | 165-0 | 151-3 | 189-9 | 149-9 | 175-9 || 157-8 
1944 Average............... 172-7 | 173-3 | 171-9 | 171-7 | 169-1 | 173-1-) 171-4 | 176-9 | 179-7 || 172-4 
1945 Average............... 196-7 | 180-8 | 195-3 | 179-5 | 174-6 | 186-3 | 189-4 | 193-4 | 187-9 || 184-2 
1946 Average............... 194-2 | 191-1 | 207-7 | 196-9 | 187-9 | 204-3 | 209-5 | 213-2 | 199-0 || 200-8 
1947— 
MMMEEUT Oo. sions tahe cosiaes = boo Ses 155-8 | 178-9 | 179-6 | 206-6 | 190-0 | 210-2 | 212-1 | 215-4 | 199-8 |] 202-8 
RPULIEY. cotta. desis catae: 155-2 | 178-1 | 180-1 | 205-7 | 189-8 | 210-1 | 213-2 | 218-2 | 198-1 |] 203-3 
BRR, Sie saitem 6) S85" 4 vcs can ke 165-4 | 177-6 | 184-3 | 206-1 | 192-3 | 213-5 | 215-4 | 221-2 | 198-6 |] 205-7 
ERR RS oa en a 166-2 | 178-9 | 182-1 | 204-3 | 191-0 | 216-0 | 216-2 | 223-8 | 200-9 |) 206-0 
2 UPL es See ee Seis Sees 168-4 | 179-7 | 191-7-| 205-6 | 194-9 | 217-3 | 217-5 | 225-2 | 201-2 || 208-3 
Si 9 Sate SNS ste eed cae 175-6 | 183-1 | 195-8 | 209-0 | 202-2 | 219-1 | 218-3 | 225-5 | 202-6 |] 211-5 
oN crceieis Meas 179-9 | 185-7 | 197-2 | 210-8 | 202-8 | 217-9 | 217-2 | 224-8 | 209-2 |] 211-9 
MISE iets eso ie ass cals 211-0 | 196°0 | 215-8 | 214-0 | 206-0 | 225-6 | 220-2 | 226-8 | 208-7 |] 215-8 
Peptember...)5 5... cs oe 196-6 | 184-7 | 211-0 | 222-2 | 208-7 | 228-3 | 222-2 | 231-6 | 213-8 || 218-8 
0 SST te A Sa e 183-3 | 184-7 | 206-4 | 223-6 | 210-3 | 227-0 | 221-3 | 228-5 | 214-7 |] 218-4 
movember........5..506% 194-8 | 189-7 | 223-6 | 225-8 | 213-5 | 228-8 | 221-5 | 229-1 | 216-1 |} 220-6 
eT GIN 5 <7, dayeieeaccaiee 211-8 | 198-0 | 227-8 | 230-6 | 223-9 | 236-1 | 224-9 | 231-9 | 218-3 || 226-7 
194 Pveragvels ssc cl.f oii ln. 180-3 | 184-6 | 199-6 | 213-7 | 202-1 | 220-8 | 218-3 | 225-2 | 206-8 || 212-5 
‘ +1948 — 
EN a ee 231-6 | 202-7 | 239-7 | 253-1 | 239-6 | 249-2 | 233-5 | 244-8 | 224-9 || 240-3 
; 2 OCA ae 229-4 | 202-3 | 248-5 | 257-2 | 241-1 | 244-5 | 231-5 | 243-6 | 221-2 || 240-0 
A 233-8 | 206-4 | 242-3 | 257-7 | 240-3 | 243-9 | 232-7 | 244-3 | 220-9 || 240-3 
ReeN eee hse, nck otsiova iets. « 240-1 | 208-7 | 251-1 | 257-4 | 242-5 | 246-7 | 234-7 | 247-2 | 225-5 || 242-6 
ERORPIT CES Sh foes ines s bls 279-1 | 214-7 | 266-3 | 263-2 | 246-7 | 252-4 | 237-9 | 251-2 | 228-7 || 247-5 
RRC if 55:5<Panstes tis, 3:2 303-2 | 223-1 | 288-6 | 266-3 | 266-3 | 257-7 | 242-1 | 258-0 | 233-0 || 257-4 
TR Ga A a ira 288-3 | 231-7 | 313-9 | 270-6 | 264-8 | 259-3 | 242-4 | 260-5 | 244-3 || 259-2 
OTE ee 258-2 | 231-0 | 267-0 | 274-0 | 278-6 | 258-6 | 243-9 | 266-0 | 250-2 || 263-9 
Meptemiber. ........s..00- 204-3 | 215-7 | 226-0 | 269-8 | 274-4 | 261-3 | 244-2 | 269-6 | 250-3 || 261-5 
BRAT SST. Alin 50752 aes ies we 195-7 | 206-9 | 222-1 | 271-4 | 274-5 | 259-1 | 242-5 | 266-1 | 252-0 |] 260-1 
November....... eee ees 196-6 | 205-4 | 223-4 | 272-0 | 270-9 | 260-8 | 241-2 | 259-1 | 254-3 || 257-8 
MPPBEINDET 65 cock ees cece 194-1 | 208-5 | 222-7 | 273-9 | 271-1 | 261-3 | 245-1 | 263-5 | 251-2 || 259-7 
1948 Average............... 237-9 | 213-1 | 250-6 | 265-6 | 259-2 | 254-6 | 239-3 | 256-2 | 2388-0 || 252-5 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1949 issued for the first time the index 
numbers of physical volume of agricultural production. In keeping with other 
Bureau indexes the base period for the construction of this index is the five-year 
period 1935 to 1939 inclusive. The index is constructed in such a manner that it 
represents a measure of “‘net farm production”. This is achieved by removing dupli- 
cation, e.g., when feed grains credited to field crops production also appear in the 
various forms of live stock and live-stock products. 

The high point of the index, 164-2, was reached in 1942. In 1948 it stood at — 
125-2 as against 115-8 in 1947. 

10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1935-48 
_ (1935-39= 100) 


Nots.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics’’ for July-September, 1949. 


Year 2a | UNASe N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 
19855 Says Beers 90-5 99-2 93-7 93-6 98-7 77-2 106-9 87-3 91-2 95-2 
LOS Gare ee 102-2 98-2 105-1 99-3 90-2 66-8 83-9 71-0 94-8 85-1 
A Cees ree, eee 99-6 104-4 105-5 97-6 102-1 115-0 31-1 81-1 101-1 83-7 
OS Siete: cerensk tere 102-1 100-5 94°5 97-6 101-1 113°8 103-1 129-1 102-5 107-4 
TOS Os ee Senders 105:6 97-7 101-1 111-9 108-0 127-2 175-0 131-5 110-4 128-7 
LOA ORE ee oe ais 103-9 90-2 108-2 111-8 103-8 134-9 165-1 152-0 115-5 130-1 
OAT erred chess otek 90-6 91-3 101-9 106-2 107-4 133-9 110-1 100-9 113-4 108-7 
OAD ee aaa aesterede 121-9 88-5 104-0 121-7 125-0 174-2 247-9 184-2 99-9 164-2 
1 YOY Ee 7 ee eer 102-7 89°6 133-2 112-4 89-4 152-2 138-1 104-6 114-7 113-7 
1944 er goo. AE 119-2 107-3 136-8 131-1 114-0 145-1 196-4 125-2 140-0 140-4 
OS ee ge re carers 121-3 80-7 106-7 100-7 107-6 116-9 129-3 97-6 131-1 110-9 
194 Gp oar eee 123-6 100°3 119-6 112-2 117-6 139-1 138-7 123-6 151-9 125-8 
MOA Nes lee cers cere 129-1 87-3 119-2 102-5 107-0 121-5 128-3 116-1 145-6 115:8 

if 


87-8 124-4 | 122-6 117-8 | 144-1 132-2 | 120-0 144-1 125-2 


Subsection 4.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Field Crops 


The post-war world wheat shortage was relieved somewhat during 1948. 
In Western Canada wheat farmers were assured of a minimum price of $1-55 per 
bushel, basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William-Port Arthur, in addition to 
payments accruing from the five-year pool operated by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Despite adverse weather during the spring seeding season, the acreage seeded to 
wheat was 24,100,000 acres in 1948 which was only slightly below the 1947 level of 
24,300,000 acres. Fortunately, growing conditions following the very late spring 
proved favourable and fairly satisfactory crops were harvested in Western Canada. 
Production in 1948 of all major field crops was well above that of 1947. 


The acreage seeded to oats in 1948 was slightly above that of 1947 but the barley 
acreage at 6,500,000 was nearly 1,000,000 acres below the 1947 seedings of this 
crop. Reflecting the world-wide shortage of bread grains which prevailed up to 
harvest time in 1948, the price for rye had risen to high levels with the result that 
Canadian rye growers almost doubled their seedings in the spring of 1948. The 
acreage devoted to flaxseed also was increased, reaching a near-record total of 
nearly 2,000,000 acres. 


Canada’s 1948 wheat production amounted to 393,300,000 bu. as compared 
with 341,800,000 bu. in 1947. Production of oats increased from 278,700,000 bu. in 
1947 to 358,800,000 bu. in 1948, an increase of almost 29 p.c. The decrease in total 
acreage in barley was offset by a much higher yield in 1948, production amounting 
to 155,000,000 bu. as against 141,400,000 in 1947. The 1948 rye crop totalled 
25,300,000 bu. while the production of flax amounted to 17,400,000 bu. 
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ACREAGES AND VALUES OF FIELD CROPS 421 


The gross farm value of all major field crops produced in 1948 on Canadian 
farms amounted to $1,673,800,000, an all-time record for the series which was 
begun 41 years ago. The gross farm value of Canadian field crops in 1948 was 
approximately 9 p.c. higher than the 1947 value of $1,531,000,000. 


The values per unit assigned to each 1948 crop in Table 12 of this Subsection 
represent average prices from Aug. 1, 1948 to Jan. 31, 1949. Total values of crops 
in this table are gross values and do not represent cash income received from sales. 

11.—Acreages and Values of Field Crops, by Provinces, 1941-42 and 1944-48 


Norre.—Some of the figures in this table, particularly the values, have been revised since the publication 
of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Province 1941 | 1942 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
ACREAGES 

000 *000 *000 000 000 000 ’000 
Prince Edward Island........ 466 476 467 467 476 485 487 
INO VAIOCOUIA.« de seiecscceee: ded 510 519 555 560 547 544 524 
New Brunswick ce... iciece- 871 933 993 984 955 948 938 
Coeands 4&3 SRA oeeaar es 6,380 6, 600 6, 803 6,759 6,505 6,390 6,370 
MICALIOT lo Sees eee Meet es 9,095 9, 220 8,535 8,388 8, 272 8,114 9,139 
BMIEUINIUOD, ails. eta ied ais, b-cde- ahs 6,413 6, 708 7,284 7,100 6, 404 6, 807 7,011 
ska COCW Allst ssc esc sycse ee 19, 650 22,182 23,476 237472 22, 255 22,892 22,658 
ov GY STSLREE a es e 12, 885 13, 626 13,991 14, 474 13, 637 13, 967 13,498 
British Columbia.........-.. 518 545 569 578 591 627 593 
Totals, Acreages......... 56,788 60,809 62,673 62,782 59,642 60,774 61,218 

VALUES 

$’000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island : 14, 406 18, 248 18,975 16,273 23, 270 22,748 
Nova Scotia 16,473 20, 598 21,619 21, 284 22,430 23, 223 
New Brunswick 30,320 37,978 37,251 32,471 44,178 36, 504 
DG SSO ee Or aoe ares oe 144,796 162,455 158, 188 138,981 170, 138 190,390 
Ontario 219,910 | 219,888 | 233,480 | 249,587 | 282,239 369, 349 
Manitoba 121,365 158,030 150,372 172, 887 177,388 226, 868 
Saskatchewan 403,024 | 492,279 | 393,875 | 487,130 | 439,602 435,173 
Alberta 253,197 | 254,216 | 231,483 | 325,659 | 338,778 336, 218 
British Columbia ; 18,451 23, 200 25,704 30, 145 33, 023 33, 293 
Totals, Values 1,221,942 | 1,386,892 | 1,270,947 | 1,424,417 | 1,531,046 | 1,673,766 


12.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada 


Nore.—Comparative figures for Canada as.a whole for earlier years are given in the corresponding 
tables of previous editions of the Year Book. For a record of certain figures of acreage, production and 
value, see Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada at the beginning of this volume. For the 
majority of crops, the long-time average covers the years 1908-40. Figures for 1948 are preliminary and 
_ therefore subject to revision. 


SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1946-48, WITH LONG-TIME 
AVERAGES 


Yield] Total |Aver- Total jj Yield| Total | Aver- Total 


Crop Crop 
ea | per Pro- age Area er Pro- | age 
and Year Acre |duction | Price Value || and Year cre {duction | Price Value 
*000 7000 | $per ; 000 7000 | $ per 5 
Wheat— acres bu. bu. bu. $°000 Barley— acres bu. bu. u. $'000 
Long-time Long-time 
average..| 19,904 | 15-6 | 310,021 | 0-87 | 269,290 average..| 3,170} 23-3 | 73,861] 0-51 | 37,968 
TAG. Se: 24,453 | 16-9 | 413,725.| 1-53 | 631,079 || 1946...... 6,259 | 23-8 | 148,887 | 0-77 | 114,670 
MOAT i. 3° 24,260 | 14-1 | 341,758 | 1-54 | 526,740|| 19477..... 7,465 | 18-9 | 141,372 | 1-10 | 155,759 
1948...... 24,106 | 16-3 | 393,345 | 1-59 | 624,160} 1948...... 6,495 | 23-9 | 155,018 | 0-94 | 145,512 
Oats— Rye— 
Long-time Long-time 
average..| 12,663 | 30-3 | 383,158 | 0-41 | 157,018 average . 694 | 13-7 | 9,503 | 0-67 | 6,389 
PAGAG sic d's 12,075 | 30-7 | 371,069 | 0-58 | 213,786 }| 1946...... Tele 12-3) | es Slinisae2o | 19.651 
ILC 11,049 | 25-2 | 278,670 | 0-81 | 226,947} 19477..... 1,156 | 11-4 | 13,217 | 3-29 | 43,517 
1: Capes 11,201 | 32-0 | 358,807 | 0-71 | 253,915 1948...... 2,103 | 12-0 | 25,340 | 1-38 | 34,904 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
SUMMARY, SHOWING YIELDS AND PRICES, 1946-48 WITH LONG-TIME 


AVERAGES 
Yield| Total |Aver- Yield | Total |Aver- 
Crop oy Total Crop Total 
rea per Pro- age Area per Pro- age 
and Year Acre |duction| Price Value || and Year Acre |duction| Price Value 
Buckwheat- pnts bu a a $°000 be ton rs one $°000 
Long-time Hay and 
are : ee 22-0 , i 0-81 L. Clover— 
ab TiEye 8 | 22-4 ,88 0-98 , 189 . 
1047%2 2 290 | 17-9 | 5,187 | 1-17| 6,075 || Long-time i 13.577 2 | 157.765 
1948.2. .<: 186 | 21-6] 4/031 | 1-26 | 5,090) ®verage..| 9,168 | 1-5 | 13,577 |11-62 | 157,76 
Flaxseed— 1046. 9, 883 1-5 | 14,373 |12-80 | 183,974 
os 679 | 8-31 5.6121 1-58| 8.955] 19477----- 10,202 | 1-6 | 16,193 |15-51 | 251,154 
1946 gaee 8 841 7-6 6,403 | 2-99 | 19,173 1948'S ee 9,748 1-7 | 16,073 |15-45 | 248,346 
1947-2 1,571 | 7:8 | 12;241 | 5-24 | 64,135 
1OdS ie Fe. 1,935 | 9-0} 17,353 | 3-80 | 65,948 
000 | gut, | '000 | $per| giogg Ea 
Poise acres i cwt. cwt. Long-time 
Long-time average.. 502 | 2-4 1,207 {11-06 | 13,349 
pireee 561 | 86-0 Re ice et 1046 eee cree 1,263 | 2:2 | -2.732.113°707\cat 422 
Aa 521 | 92-0 | 47,963 | 1-72 | 82,7 : 
1947° ee oe 497 91-0 45,114 2-20 99, 362 1947 oe ere Tato 2 3 2,560 15 22 38,965 
1948). eke 508 [109-0 | 55,260 | 1-49 | 82,445 T9485 seat ote 2-3 3,022 {16-60 | 50,154 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1947-48, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1942-46 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year | Area Pro- | Farm and Year Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction} Value Field Crop duction| Value 

000 000 ; "000 "000 ; 
acres bu. $°000 acres bu. $°000 
Canada— Canada—con. 

Fall wheat..Av.| 1942-46 649 | 18,782 | 20,209 || Beans, dry..Av.| 1942-46 91 1,452) 3,638 
1947 TAZA Aa fo0u Zorleo™ 1947 97 1,446°| 7,721" 

1948 859 | 26,013 | 53,847 1948 92 1,641 | 6,837 

Spring wheat Soybeans... Av.| 1942-46 43 801 | 1,562 
Av.| 1942-46 | 21,268 | 379,221 | 456,415 1947¢ 61 1,110 3,397 

1947 23,548 | 324,022") 501,555" 1948 94 1, 824 4,195 


1948 | 23,247 | 367,332 | 570,313 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1942-46 252 | 5,427 1 4,509 
All wheat... Av.| 1942-46 | 21,917 | 398,003 | 476,624 1947 290 5, 187 6,075 
1947 24,260 | 341,758"| 526,740" 1948 186 4,031 5,090 
1948 24,106 | 393,345 | 624,160 
Mixed grains 


Oats tirana: Av.| 1942-46 | 13,995 | 477,255 | 243,261 Av.| 1942-46 1,487 | 525332) 131,681 
1947 11,049 | 278,670 | 226,947" 1947 1,150 | 34,929 | 32,635 
1948 | 11,201 | 358,807 | 253,915 1948 1,542 | 61,947 | 60,318 
Barleyeeenr Av.| 1942-46 | 7,253 | 195,215 | 125,617}! Flaxseed....Av.| 1942-46 | 1,532 | 11,313 | 26,192 
1947 7,465 | 141,372 | 155,759" 1947 Lol) 12,2417) 6451352 
1948 6,495 | 155,018 | 145,512 1948 1,935 | 17,353 | 65,943 
Fall rye....Av.| 1942-46 518 | 7,722 | 7,617 |} Shelled corn 
1947 841 | 10,234 | 33,568" Av.| 1942-46 269 | 10,975 | 10,345 
1948 1,606 | 19,876 | 27,479 1947 176 | 6,682 | 12,506" 
1948 252 | 12,417 12165369 
Spring rye..Av.| 1942-46 Zou cot oU0E| orto 000 
1947 315 2,983 9,949° t 
1948 497 | 5,464 | 7,425 mike 
: Potatoes....Av.| 1942-46 520 | 43,957 | 76,260 
Allirye snes Av.| 1942-46 (osnelt 0220 sie 028 1947 497 | 45,114 | 99,362" 
1947 LLSOsl lee old| 043) 50 1948 508 | 55,260 | 82,445 
1948 2,103 | 25,340 | 34,904 
Turnips, ete. 
Peas, dry... Av.| 1942-46 102 1, 688 4,381 Av.| 1942-46 148 | 30,797 | 21,285 
1947 128 1,788 5,138 1947 114 | 21,019 | 19,392 


1948 821 1,477 | 4,328 1948 110 | 22,807 ! 20,478 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1947-48, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1942-46—con. 


Province Total Province Total | Gross 
and Year | Area Pro- and Year | Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction Field Crop duction} Value 
000 *000 000 000 ; 
acres tons acres bu $'000 
Canada—conc. Nova Scotia— 
Hay and Spring wheat 
clover..... Av.| 1942-46 | 9,951 | 16,098 | 191,065 Av.| 1942-46 2 33 34 
1947 | 10,202 | 16,193 | 251,154" 1947 1 25 34 
1948 9,748 | 16,073 | 248,346 1948 1 32 58 
Alfalfa...... Av.| 1942-46 1,472 Sool aiezos |e Oateso...c: Av.| 1942-46 69 2,332 1,616 
1947 1,185 | 2,560 | 38,965 1947 70 | 2,250} 2,048° 
1948 1,317 | 3,022 | 50,154 1948 68 | 2,452] 2,256 
Fodder corn Barley..... Av.| 1942-46 11 283 253 
Av.| 1942-46 477 | 4,100 | 16,777 1947 7 190 215 
1947 475 | 3,867 | 19,654 1948 7 216 264 
1948 539 5,051 | 28,729 
Buckwheat.Av.} 1942-46 2 53 52 
Grain hay..Av.| 1942-46 838 1,350 7,752 1947 2 20 34 
1947 889 1,350 9,264 1948 1 27 36 
1948 848 | 1,204 | 12,880 
Mixed grains 
Sugar beets.Av.| 1942-46 60 628 | 6,636 Av.| 1942-46 6 178 138 
1947 59 606 | 8,685" 1947 5 137 148 
1948 60 629 | 9,163 : 1948 6 198 202 
000 
; cwt 
*000 Potatoes....Av.} 1942-46 PByel| Wares y hdl REECE 
P. E. Island— bu. 1947 22'| 1,828 4, 186° 
Spring wheat 1948 21a Zeiten wo, Sol 
Av.| 1942-46 6 119 1237 
1947 5 97 146 || Turnips, etc. 
1948 6 129 227 Av.| 1942-46 13 3,417 3,035 
j 1947 10 2,010 2,010 
ESE crc os Av.| 1942-46 121 4,247 2,609 1948 10 2,458 2,212 
1947 122 4,270 3, 886° 000 
1948 118 | 4,602 | 3,774 ae ton 
Hay and one 
Barley... Av.| 1942-46 13 od 825 clover..... Av.| 1942-46 418 692 | 10,208 
1947 1 321 334 ; 1947 426 724 | 13, 705° 
1948 0) 291 340 . 1948 407 814 | 14,245 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1942-46 2 44 39 || Fodder corn 
1947 1 25 29 Av.| 1942-46 1 10 53 
1948 1 22 28 1947 1 8 50 
1948 1 ibi 69 
Mixed grains , 
Av.| 1942-46 Sone Siento det o2 000 
1947 65 | 2,459 | 2,090 |New Brunswick bu. 
1948 63 | 2,650 | 2,597 || Spring wheat 
Av.} 1942-46 3 56 69 
000 1947 2 46 73 
cwt. 1948 3 73 137 
Potatoes....Av.| 1942-46 42 4,650 6,286" Oats: 2s. .5- Av.| 1942-46 199 6,717 4,419 
1947 43 5,873 | 10,395: 1947 191 6, 106 5, 373° 
1948 48 6,314 6, 503 1948 187 7,106 5,969 
Turnips, etc. Barley: scccc Av.| 1942-46 15 467 443 
Av.| 1942-46 13 3, 726 2, 122 1947 12 336 376 
1947 12 3,300 2,475 1948 11 352 426 
1948 13 3, 844 2,306 
Beans, dry..Av.| 1942-46 2 23 96 
000 1947 1 15 63 
tons 1948 1 19 81 
Hay and 
ClOVEr.).:.. Av.| 1942-46 223 321 | 4,020 |) Buckwheat. Av.| 1942-46 20 479 484 
1947 226 181 3, 835° 1947 15 385 493 
1948 228 502 6, 877 1948 15 370 496 
Fodder corn Mixed grains 
Av.| 1942-46 1 10 63 Av.| 1942-46 12 393 273 
1947 1 10 80 1947 9 323 271 


1948 1 12 96 1948 9 318 293 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1947-48, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1942-46—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year Area Pro- Farm and Year Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction] Value Field Crop duction} Value 
000 000 , 000 000 , 
acres cwt. $'000 acres tons $000 
New Brunswick Quebec—conc. 
—concluded Hay and 
Potatoes....Av.| 1942-46 62 8,798 | 14,037 clover..... Av.| 1942-46 | 4,129 6,027 | 79,610 
1947 67 9,457 | 19,198 1947 4,065 5,935 | 94, 545" 
1948 68 | 10,389 | 11,012 1948 4,032 5,645 | 95,965 
Turnips, etc. Alfalfa... .. Av.| 1942-46 67 158) | ease 
Av.| 1942-46 14 3,437 2,697 1947 72 156 2, (22 
1947 11°} 1,927 1, 638 1948 86 165 3,247 
1948 10 2,220 1,780 
Fodder corn 
000 Av.| 1942-46 92 796 4,541 
tons 1947 95 713 5,276 
Hay and 1948 107 895 | 6,355 
clover..... Av.| 1942-46 640 920 | 13,719 
1947 638" 893 | 16,565"|| Sugar beets.Av.| 1942-46 74 15 1 be 
1948 633 1,013 | 16,208 1947 2 11 136° 
1948 3 28 359 
Fodder corn 
Av.| 1942-46 3 24 125 ’000 bu. 
1947 2 16 128 |Ontario— 
1948 2 17 102 || Fall wheat..Av.| 1942-46 649 | 18,782 | 20,209 
1947 TAZ VE 736, |e 2o85° 
1948 859 | 26,013 | 53,847 
Spring wheat 
000 Av.| 1942-46 38 763 824 
Quebec— bu. 1947 31 563 800° 
Spring wheat 1948 52 1,161 2,403 
Av.| 1942-46 26 470 514 
1947 22 325 507 || All wheat... Av.| 1942-46 687 | 19,545 | 21,033 
1948 24 478 899 1947 743 | 18,299 | 25,985" 
1948 911 | 27,174 | 56,250 
Oats..... ..-Av.| 1942-46 1,636 | 41,144 | 25,694 
1947 15395) 1. 26,639 | 24,508) Oats: . 2a Av.| 1942-46 1,659 | 62,324 | 34,513 
1948 1,381 | 40,463 | 37,226 1947 1,289 | 41,490 | 37,341" 
1948 1,836 | 76,728 | 61,382 
Barley..... Av.| 1942-46 138 3,163 2,591 
1947 157 2,885 3,491"|| Barley..... Av.| 1942-46 312 9,986 7,003 
1948 144 3, 896 4,636 1947 228 6, 133 6, 930° 
1948 226 | 7 C78 P< 85.506 
Spring rye..Av.}| 1942-46 10 160 149 
1947 8 124 164 || Fallrye....Av.]| 1942-46 68 1,285 | 1,409 
1948 13 220 293 1947 75 1, 444 3, 697° 
1948 124 | “25751 | e4ars2 
Peas, dry...Av.| 1942-46 20 372 1, 202 
1947 18" 211 836 || Peas, dry... Av.| 1942-46 27|° 475 1,180 
1948 16 272 1,088 1947 43° 644 1, 932° 
1948 30 650 | 1,859 
Beans, dry..Av.| 1942-46 13 212 706 
1947 ll 154 701 || Beans, dry..Av.| 1942-46 74 1,190 2,769 
1948 12 209 941 1947 84 1, 262 6, 903 
; 1948 78 | 1,402.) 5,762 
Buckwheat.Av.| 1942-46 83 1, 696 1,497 
1947 96 Poze 1,919 || Soybeans...Av.| 1942-46 43 801 1, 562 
1948 75 ioc 220 1947" 61 1,110 3,397 
1948 94 1, 824 4,195 
M xed grains 
Av.| 1942-46 268 7,367 5,628 || Buckwheat.Av.| 1942-46 139 3,054 2,389 
1947 276 5, 568 5,457 1947 174 3,192 3, 543 
1948 299 9,209 | 10,406 1948 92 1, 843 2,156 
Mixed grains 
000 Av.| 1942-46 984 | 37,533 | 21,752 
cwt. 1947 7OL 2b, 812) | 2a, 196 
1948 1,096 | 47,672 | 45,288 
Potatoes....Av.| 1942-46 160 | 11,515 | 20,878 
1947 149 | 10,558 | 26,078r|| Flaxseed....Av.| 1942-46 22 227 505 
1948 155 | 14,989 | 21,734 1947 56 674 3, 653 
1948 65 829 3, 142 
Turnips, etc. Shelled corn 
Av.| 1942-46 onl) 208997 >| 5.1380 Av.| 1942-46 231 | 10,441 | 9,914 
1947 Pees) 8,453 3,798 1947 166°| 6,430 | 12, 153° 


1948 23 | 4,166! 4,916 1948 242 | 12,120 ! 15,998 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1947-48, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1942-46—con. 


Province 
and 


Ontario—conc. 


Potatoes....Av. 


Turnips, etc. . 


Av. 
Hay and 
clover..... Av 
Alfalfa...... Av. 


Fodder corn 


Ve 


Sugar beets.Av. 


Manitoba— 
Spring es, 


Fall rye....Av. 


Spring rye.. Av. 


Peas, dry... Av. 


Buckwheat.Av. 


Mixed grains 
A 


Flaxseed....Av. 


34311—28 


Field Crop 


Ven 


Ve 


Year 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


Area 


"000 
acres 


119 
114 
115 


59 
54 
52 


556 
1,062 


Total 
Pro- 


Gross 
Farm 


duction} Value 


000 
cwt. 


8,331 
9,100 
12, 222 


12,577 
9,938 
9,757 


000 
tons 


5,547 
6, 154 
5, 750 


2,016 
1,347 
1, 823 


3,030 
2,973 
3,996 


168 
164 
197 


000 
bu. 


47, 820 
42,000" 
57,000 


59, 700 
39, 000 
60,000 


58, 440 
34,000 
45,000 


888 
490 
1, 625 


267 
110 
325 


1, 155 
600 
1,950 


260 
437 
272 


101 
35 
34 


1,052 
308 
373 


2,468 
5, 200 
10, 000 


17,344 
21, 658° 
21,389 


6, 648 
8, 845 
8, 586 


58,339 
87, 941" 
78, 833 


22,772 
19,195 
27, 855 


10, 643 
13, 022 
21,099 


1,855 
2,251" 
2,817 


60, 986 
66, 360" 
90, 630 


30,113 
30, 420° 
39,000 


37,946 
37, 740° 
43, 200 


705 
1,735" 
2,210 


220 
389 
442 


925 
2,124" 
2,652 


Province 


an 
Field Crop 


Manitoba—conc 
Shelled corn 


Av. 


Potatoes.... Av. 


Turnips, ete. 


Ves 


Alfalfa..... Av. 


Fodder corn 


Av. 


Sugar beets.Av. 


Saskatchewan-- 


Spring wheat 
A 


Oats ae Av. 


Peas, dry... Av. 


Mixed grains 
A 


Wea 


Vic 


Year 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 


- 1947 


1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 


1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


.| 1942-46 


1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


1942-46 
1947 
1948 


Area 


Total 
Pro- 


duction 


*000 
bu. 


534 
252 
297 


*000 
cwt. 


1, 806 
1,813 
2,157 


213,840 
173,000 
191,000 


179,200 
80, 000 
89, 000 


68, 300 
45,000 
42,000 


3, 863 
5,400 
8, 100 


2,182 
1,380 
2,400 


6,045 
6, 780 
10, 500 
111 
102 

35 
1,953 
95 

127 


Gross 
Farm 


Value 


$’000 


431 
353° 
371 


257,294 
268,150" 
296,050 


86, 542 
63, 200" 
56,070 


43,003 
49, 950° 
38, 640 


3,372 
17,928 
11,097 


2,317 
4, 582° 
3, 288 


5, 689 
22, 510° 
14,385 

299 
255 
fh) 

1,103 

70 


104 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—continued 
DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1947-48, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1942-46—con. 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year | Area Pro- Farm an Year Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction} Value Field Crop duction| Value 
*000 000 ; 000 *000 ; 
acres bu. $'000 acres bu. $'000 
Saskatchewan-—- Alberta—conc. 
concluded Mixed grains 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1942-46 1,038 6,959 | 15, 852 Av.| 1942-46 58 1,719 860 
1947 700 4,200 | 21,966" 1947 16 359 266 
1948 588 | 4,000 | 15,160 1948 42 |} 1,061 796 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1942-46 221 | 1,623 3,647 
000 1947 257 | 2,150 | 11,180° 
cwt. 1948 218 2,500 9,450 
Potatoes....Av.| 1942-46 42 | 2,471 1 8,409 000 
1947 37 2,387 4,798" ewt 
1948 84 | 2,161 | 4,365 
Potatoes. ..Av.| 1942-46 28 | 2,124] 3,449 
Turnips, etc. 1947 24 | 1,960 | 4,077° 
Vik ae 4 325 Bay 1948 23 | 2,029} 4,139 
4 ‘Sd oe = 
1948 — — — Turnips, etc. 
v.| 1942-46 4 392 454 
000 1947 — — — 
tons 1948 —_— _ — 
Hay and 
clover..... Av.| 1942-46 326. 527 | 4,088 000 
1947 314 399 5, 674" tons 
1948 302 443 6,082 |} Hay and 
clover..... Av.| 1942-46 631 928 8, 642 
Al iain ass Av.| 1942-46 120 224 2,343 1947 696" 975 | 13,553" 
1947 126° 171 2,859 1948 665 1,017 | 14,441 
1948 124 232 4,030 
Alfalfa...... Av.| 1942-46 238 523 | 5,940 
Fodder corn 1947 223° 447 | 6,544 
Av.| 1942-46 9 25 171 1948 DATS 391 6,776 
1947 6 17 170 || Fodder corn 
1948 7 15 208 Av.| 1942-46 9 45 259 
1947 1 4 24 
1948 1 2 13 
000 Grain hay..Av.| 1942-46 806 | 1,283 | 6,891 
bu. 1947 850 12705 8, 288 
Alberta— 1948 800 1,120 | 11,200 
Spring wheat 
v.| 1942-46} 6,349 | 113,560 | 133,317 Sugar beets. Av.| 1942-46 29 345 3,697 
1947 6,634 | 105,000'| 160,650" 1947 29 366 5, 485° 
1948 6,259 | 115,000 | 175,950 1948 29 324 | 4,860 
Oats: ccs. Av.| 1942-46} 3,248 | 117,760] 55,768 
1947 2,534 | 75,000 | 57,000" ||British *000 
1948 2,392 | 75,000 | 45,750 || Columbia— bu. 
Spring wheat 
Barley..... Av.| 1942-46 1,987 | 53,540 | 33,571 Av.| 1942-46 96 2,560 3,250 
1947 2,354 | 52,000 | 56, 160° 1947 130 2,966 4, 835° 
1948 2,226 | 55,000 | 48,950 1948 116 | 2,459 | 3,959 
Fall rye....Av.| 1942-46 103:| 1,686 | 2,131 f Oats... 202. Av.| 1942-46 16:18; 8a le feet Ose 
1947 197 2,900 | 10,208" 1947 84 8,915 3,171" 
1948 400 | 7,400] 9,990 1948 76} 3,456 | 2,488 
. Spring rye..Av.| 1942-46 54 661 688 || Barley..... Av.| 1942-46 19 659 482 
1947 131 1,350 4,752" 1947 15 507 563° 
1948 212 2,500 Seale 1948 16 485 500 
Allrye..... Av.| 1942-46 157 | 2,347 | 2,819 || Spring rye..Av.| 1942-46 1 30 32 
1947 328 4,250 | 14, 960° 1947 1 19 62 
1948 612 9,900 | 13,365 1948 1 19 oH 
Peas, dry... Av.| 1942-46 22 303 702 || Peas, dry... Av.| 1942-46 8 167 354 
1947 19 222 591 1947 8 172 475 
1948 15 207 528 1948 2 41 148 
Beans. dry..Av.| 1942-46 1 10 23 || Beans, dry..Av.| 1942-46 1 17 39 
1947" — — — 1947 1 15 54 
1948 _ — — 1948 1 11 53 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Principal Field Crops Grown in Canada—concluded 


DETAILS, BY PROVINCES, 1947-48, WITH FIVE-YEAR AVERAGES, 1942-46—conc. 
——wKw—wwonOonmn»))paoamaoamaqwTwqwowmN9wFTCeOESES SSS 


Province Total | Gross Province Total | Gross 
and Year Area Pro- Farm and Year Area Pro- Farm 
Field Crop duction| Value Field Crop duction] Value 
000 7000 ’ 000 000 , 
acres u. $'000 acres tons $'000 
British 
British Columbia— 
Columbia— concluded 
continued Hay and 

Mixed grains clover..... Av:| 1942-46 223 460 | 8,092 
Av.| 1942-46 6 264 166 1947 229 492 | 10,593 
1947 9 368 294 1948 218 458 | 11,221 

1948 8 339 319 
Flaxseed....Av.| 1942-46 3 36 86 || Alfalfa......Av.} 1942-46 74 208°} 3,731 
1947 2 17 88 ||’ 1947 88 241 5,061 
1948 2 24 91 1948 83 231 Datto 

000 
Fodder corn 

cwt. Av.| 1942-46 5 48 292 
Potatoes....Av.| 1942-46 17 1,925 4,219 1947 4 3 281 
1947 lit 2,138 5, 944" 1948 3 33 297 

1948 18 PME 6, 057 

Turnips, etc. = : 

Av.| 1942-46 3 565 _ 565 || Grain hay..Av.| 1942-46 32 67 861 
1947 2 891 626 1947 39 75 976 
1948 2 aaVe 678 1948 48 84 1, 680 


: 


13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1946-48 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


es 
a a ee 


Acreages Production 
Kind of Grain ; 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
7000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu 000 bu. 000 bu. 
LOGE Fs een a 23,731 23,3575 23,0451 393, 000 320,000" 363,000! 
ODES ie de MS ee ck 8,522 7,898" 7, 5351 247,000 194,000: 224, 0001 
Barlepaan.. 5. eet... 5,797 7,035 6, 0821 134, 000 131,000" 142,0001 
vem least. Pots sewn’ le 641 1,072: 1, 9651 | 7,278 11,6307 22,3501 
MOT XSCCO 4. eGo PRI ae kee ee 821 1,513r 1, 8681 6, 208 11,550r 16,5001 


a ee ee eee 


1 Subject to revision. 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain 
on hand on July 31, for the years 1939-49, in both Canada and the United States 
as well as the amounts held on farms at that date. Farm stocks are given for 
Canada and the Prairie Provinces separately, while an additional column indicates 
the amounts held in country elevators in the Prairie Provinces. 


34311—28} 
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14.— Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1939-49 


Norre.—Figures for years prior to 1939 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 


Y 


ear ended 


July 31— 


a 


ey 


ee eee oe ve 6 6 


ewww ee ee ene 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms |——— 
Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
WHEAT 
102,910, 853 94, 631, 948 89, 949, 948 4,682,000 2,805, 000 7,811, 988 
300, 473, 465 272, 927, 932 255, 641, 932 17, 286, 000 14, 250, 000 57,659, 694 
480,129,311 448, 337, 801 434, 383, 801 13, 954, 000 11, 500, 000 217,873,891 
423 , 752,337 404, 896, 791 394,450,791 10, 446, 000 9, 200, 000 133, 406, 134 
594, 626,019 579,370, 626 389, 163, 626 190, 207, 000 187,000,000 226, 185, 096 
356, 531,079 338, 1387, 557 284, 266, 557 53, 871, 000 52, 850, 000 136, 729, 502 
258,072, 830 238, 480, 041 209, 830, 041 28, 650, 000 27,000, 000 62,050, 936 
73,600, 209 73,466, 209 46, 263, 209 27,203,000 25, 841,000 14,341,575 
86, 141, 289 86, 054, 623 60, 066, 623 25,988,000 24, 487,000 -17, 134, 906 
77,710,410 77,675, 758 38,513, 758 89, 162,000 38,000, 000 14, 402,528 
98,715,341 98, 646, 847 56, 223, 847 42,423,000 41,000, 000 14,372,583 
OATS 
48, 887,155 48,796,155 9, 142, 155 39, 654, 000 26, 501, 000 1,798,979 
46, 931,028 46, 585, 416 6, 804, 416 39, 781,000 23,214,000 1, 962,724 
41, 563,379 41, 252,114 4,150,114 37, 102,000 20, 137,000 722,020 
28,607, 188 28,607,188 4,434,188 24,173,000 11, 952,000 1,407, 606 
149,340,515 146, 871, 148 28, 467, 148 118, 404, 000 102,000, 000 14, 706, 361 
108, 479, 383 107, 745, 201 38,322,201 69, 423, 000 61, 830, 000 13,705, 907 
98, 255, 162 94,749, 878 29, 924, 878 64, 825, 000 54, 500, 000 5, 460, 089 
77,491, 528 77,491, 528 26, 404, 528 51,087,000 40, 902, 000 7,631, 949 
69, 483, 926 69,392,926 16, 826, 926 52, 566, 000 39, 812,000 TARE BNL 
47,891,059 47,065,974 9,472,974 37,593, 000 32,000, 000 2,317, 843 
59,075,479 59,075,479 10, 712,479 48,363,000 38,000, 000 3,020,899 
BARLEY 
12, 804, 186 12,784, 186 5,437,486 7,346, 700 5, 826,000 1,085, 307 
12, 653, 875 11,502,370 4,427,370 7,075, 000 5,351,000 1,113,229 
10,908,001 10, 425, 898 3,920,898 6,505, 000 4,895,000 767,478 
10, 821, 462 10, 821, 462 5,709, 462 5,112,000 4,194,000 924,577 
69,278, 502 65,922,701 24, 608, 701 41,314 000 40, 000, 000 10,350, 218 
45,949, 269 45,671,344 22,292,344 23,379,000 22,825,000 7,534, 783 
28,919,181 28, 253,191 10, 434,191 17, 819, 000 17,000,000 4,258,071 
29, 937,099 29, 832,559 15, 948, 559 13, 884, 000 13, 250, 000 5, 996,031 
28, 764, 387 28, 764, 387 12,272,387 16, 492,000 15, 453, 000 3,519, 955 
31,449, 460 oll 53,000 13, 780, 555 17,373,000 17,000,000 2, 220,313 
28, 963, 875 28, 851,531 10,369,531 18, 482,000 18,000,000 2,298,719 
RYE 
2,921,434 1,975, 871 1,595, 871 380,000 345, 000 495, 747 
5,351, 661 2,045, 636 1, 426, 636 619, 000 545,000 556, 708 
4,919, 122 1, 859, 871 1,399, 871 460, 000 399, 000 399,395 
3,303, 203 2,024, 203 1, 821, 203 203, 000 145, 000 348, 020 
15, 267, 755 14,399,369 8,313, 369 6,086, 000 6,000, 000 3, 998,573 
5, 594, 285 4,384, 155 3,340, 155 1,044, 000 1,000, 000 566, 590 
2,023, 933 2, 023, 933 1,518, 933 505, 000 465,000 123,595 
768, 149 768, 149 515, 149 253,000 215,000 269, 878 
755, 163 732, 163 452,163 280,000 212,000 132, 217 
903, 746 903, 746 627,746 276,000 275,000 482, 289 
PIO TROoL 11, 229,505 7,042,505 4,187,000 4,100,000 1, 760, 063 
FLAXSEED 

118, 822 118 822 113, 922 4,900 4, 800 37,786 
583,307 583,307 556, 507 26, 800 26, 500 198, 684 
620,313 620, 313 605, 313 15,000 14,000 109, 667 
1,027,040 1,027,040 1,005, 040 22,000 19,000 51, 504 
8,740, 121 3,740, 121 3,346, 121 394, 000 385, 000 1, 228, 803 
3, 648, 642 3, 648, 642 2,824, 642 824, 000 814,000 280, 819 
2,932,111 2,932, 111 2,178,111 754, 000 750,000 321,182 
1,649, 218 1, 649, 218 1,006,218 643, 000 635, 000 66, 880 
796,918 796,918 355,918 441,000 436,000 88,474 
3,371, 226 oy 00 L220 3,076, 226 295,000 295,000 604, 432 
10,710, 680 10, 710, 680 10,519, 680 191,000 191,000 141,113 


i 
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Subsection 5.—Live Stock 


The growth of the live-stock industry in Canada from decade to decade is 
indicated in summary form in Table 15. 


15.—Live Stock in Canada, Censuses of 1871-1941 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

No No No No No. No No No 
orsesss Gahies. oe 836, 743] 1,059,358] 1,470,572] 1,577,493) 2,598,958) 3,610,494! 3,215,431) 2,845,008 
PAW IECAIELIC, .. «ca/c-0 src. 2,624,290} 3,433,989] 4,120,586] 5,576,451) 6,526,083} 8,519,484) 8,099, 883] 8,653,045 
Milk cows....... 1,251,209| 1,595, 800| 1,857,112| 2,408,677) 2,595, 255| 3,318,6641| 3,585,114) 3,707,163? 
Other cattle..... 1,373,081| 1,838,189) 2,263,474) 3,167,774) 3,930,828) 5,200,820) 4,514,769) 4,945, 882 
PICO DI ot lees oe 3,155,509] 3,048,678] 2,563,781} 2,510,239] 2,174,300) 3,203,966) 3,627,116] 2,839,948 
Shp TERS PS ele ed 1,366,083| 1,207,619| 1,733,850| 2,353, 828| 3,634,778| 3,404,730] 4,774, 828| 6,174,309 
EE SPEED UE eM aL eS Ree JEL AR a ra 
1 Cows in milk or in calf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk 

purposes. 


Live stock on farms as obtained from the census data cannot be separated 
from the total numbers except for the past three census years. Table 16 gives the 
numbers of live stock on farms for those years. 


16.—Live Stock on Farms, Censuses of 1921, 1931 and 1941 


Item 1921 1931 1941 
No. No. No. 
TIGTTSESE SG) ee Sie eee Ee Se ee ee eS, ee 5 eee Sadolnoe 3,113, 909 2,788,795 
JURE A ROR. SBS Gece ONES 0h RNR AR Or UE a gam NE ©) Ce IR 8,369, 489 7,973,031 8,517,007 
PK SCONM SORTER. eG Dads ca S51. Spluetemay culate rans ks 8,222, 6441 8,623, 0011 8,626, 0252 
ROD ISCTUCAL TLC Ser ALS. have LS eh oetiyo ls vate acetone bes SEA aes 5,146, 845 4,460,030 4,890, 982 
SINE) eae LAGS fc eI wees ceeds hati arses f mya feetncl eas tees 3, 200, 467 3,627,116 2,839, 948 
SOUTTIYS geo oboe 5A HR ERO OO GD rn on ota te Sea ee gener cr passa 3,324, 291 4,699, 831 6,081,389 
1 Cows in milk or in calf. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept mainly for milk 


purposes. 


Annual estimates, based on census data, are compiled for numbers of animals 
on farms. The indexes in Table 17 are the estimates of live stock for the respective 
years expressed as percentages of the numbers on farms during the period 1935 
to 1939. Table 18 gives the estimates by provinces for 1944-48 and Table 19 the 
average values per head of farm live stock in the same years. 


17.—Index Numbers of Animals on Farms, 1940-48 
(Average 1935-39 =100) 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1906-36 are given at pp. 211-212 of the 1945 Year Book and for 1937-39 
at p. 365 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Milk Other All Sheep 


Year Horses Cows Cattle Cattle and Lambs Swine 
TREND 2S RGR 6 Se oe ae 98-1 96-5 95-8 96-1 93-6 152-4 
BO Ae ee eee coats cake orc od 98-4 95-9 99-1 97-7 92-1 154-4 
US gee. Ss Ean ae Aine © ye eae Pee 99-4 97-4 106-6 102-6 103-7 180-9 
RSP a sy hk cad tate hate oust & 98-0 100-4 118-9 110-9 112-2 206-9 
eae Dy ater e Wa) 8 ee. Jody 96-6 103-9 130-0 118-7 120-9 196-5 
Sa, OS) ae ee 91-2 105-8 137-0 123-4 117-5 153-0 
TCTNG) te a 2 SE an 77-7 98-2 120-6 110-9 95-4 124-7 
AQUI TB 9 8 Bet: ee <= oe a 71-7 97-8 122-0 111-5 87-8 139-0 
LO Se so Sk AND eae te) Caen 67-2 97-9 116-9 108-6 73-0 113-3 
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The reduction in the number of horses has been going on steadily for a number 
of years with the trend towards greater mechanization in agricultural production. 
The total number of horses on farms in Canada was under 2,000,000 in 1948, the 
lowest number since 1906. The number of cattle decreased by 3 p.c. from the 
1947 total but there was practically no change in the number of milk cows, the 
increases in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta offsetting the decreases in the other prov- 
inces. Substantial decreases took place in numbers of swine and sheep. The peak 
number for swine was reached in 1943 and except for a moderate recovery in 1947 
the decrease has been continuous. Favourable marketing conditions during the 
first six months of 1948 led to a considerable liquidation of swine and the estimated 
numbers on farms at June 1, 1948 was 19 p.c. below the 1947 figure. The number 
of sheep has declined steadily since 1944 despite relatively favourable prices for 
both lamb and wool. 


18.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, June 1, 1944-48 


Norr.—Figures for years prior to 1944 will be found in the corresponding tables in previous editions of 
the Year Book. 


Province and Item | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 ||Provinceand Item| 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


7000 | 000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 7000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 
Totals— Ontario— 
IEXOLSESH tee ree 2,735] 2,585} 2,200) 2,032} 1,905) Horses......... 507 492 467 451 424 
Milk cows....... 3,930} 3,998] 3,711) 3,697] 3,701!) Milk cows...... 1,188] 1,253) 1,250} 1,253] 1,261 
Other cattle.....| 6,416] 6,760} 5,954] 6,021) 5,769] Other cattle....} 1,557] 1,655 1,618} 1,622} 1,603 
Sheepee.-c. eee 3,726| 3,622] 2,942}-2,707| 2,251] Sheep.......... 737 724 701 667 575 
SWinereene ene 7,741) 6,026} 4,910) 5,473] 4,463] Swine........ «-| 1,900) 1,979] 2,013] 2,245) 1,769 
P. E. Island— Manitoba— 
OrSESi eas ee 27 27 25 24 ZoOELORSeS! oo See oe 290 264 215 195 179 
Milk cows....... 46 47 46 43 42) Milk cows...... 387 366 277 267 262 
Other cattle..... 59 59 56 52 52] Other cattle.... 606 658 523 512 462 
Sheepeicane sasek 58 60 55 49 43) Sheep.......... 319 288 206 181 141 
Swaneusne cock 66 60 64 69 OVA) ASK Ble. aie ooh oe 624 457 308 347 257 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
ETOTSCS eee ence 36 35 34 33 32 Llorsesee seen 819 783 570 505 463 
Milk cows....... 109 109 103 98 95], Milk cows...... 529 525} 399 393 387 
Other cattle..... 123 117 115 105 97 Other cattle....| 1,356] 1,454} 1,100] 1,118} 1,050 
Sheeprewecseeee 61 160 154 138 1S tleeSheep acre eee 513 335) 285) 253 
OWING cena ee 69 59 49 60 ASI Swimer ee. oe 1,600) 1,007 523 558 396 
New Brunswick- Alberta— 
THOTSOS ioe y eee 47 46 45 43 42) Horses......... 603 564 469 411 377 
Milk cows....... 118 119 116 111 103) Milk cows...... 386 376 326} 316 327 
Other cattle..... 114 107 102 98 94 Other cattle....| 1,357} 1,484 1,272} 1,338] 1,257 
NCCP ienersareea es GU 114 104 95 79 Sheep...... ert O23 975 667 614) 449 
Swine. asd ate 104 82 78 92 Goll meeVINe spices eer 2,279) 1,469 940 964 834 
€ uebec— British Columbia 
IIOTSES aes ee eee 344 314 318 317 314) Horses......... 62 60 57 53 51 
Milk cows....... 1,071} 1,104} 1,098} 1,121) 1,130) Milk cows...... 96 99 96 95 94 
Other cattle..... 959 908 874 913 886] Other cattle... 285 318 294) 263 268 
HEED: «az ses wee 638 649 595) 572 A7 OW Sheen. 2:2 saa. 148 139 125 106 105 
oNpOUCS ere) Ae. coe 1,001 844 868} 1,061 O75 SS wine)... 885. 98 69 67 La 59 


ee A tee 


a 


re 


ae 


ey ES ee ee eee, ee ee ae oe eS 
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19.—Average Values per Head of Farm Live Stock, by Provinces, 1944-48 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1944 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Frovince and Item | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 Province and Item| 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


a ff SS TS ee eee po =, coed 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals— Ontario— 
THOPRCS.. cacao: 75 69 75 78 “kh TIGTSOS |. eee ss he 102 95 98 99 95 
All cattle........ 67 68 76 82 98 All: cattle ve ots 77 79 90 93 113 
Milk cows..... 97 98 111 Me 136 Milk cows....|111 114 128 131 157 
Other cattle...| 49 §1 55 61 74 Other cattle. .| 51 §8 60 64 79 
SHeepr a thcw Ses ae 90| 9-40} 10-00) 11-10) 12-70] Sheep.......... 11-80} 11-80} 12-20} 13-00} 15-60 
SWING? «.cleite scree 18-40} 20-10] 22-80) 24-50] 31-40} Swine.......... 19-40] 22-70) 25-40) 25-40] 34-90 
P. E. Island— Manitoba— 
IFLOT SCS heayerece:<:s 113 115 |114 |109 104 Horses........- 59 53 53 59 58 
All cattle........ 52 Di 65 72 83 All cattle....... 65 64 66 77 90 
Milk cows..... 78 85 96 108 124 Milk cows....| 91 87 92 108 123 
Other cattle...| 32 85 89 42 49 Other cattle. .}| 48 61 52 61 71 
HEED wae oes oe 8-60] 9-20) 10-20} 11-30] 13-70) Sheep.......... 9-30} 8-00} 8-80) 10-20} 11-50 
ISWANG ao cismisisv5 ous 20-20) 21-60] 25-50} 27-50) 33-20) Swine.........- 18-50} 19-00] 19-10) 22-50} 28-80 
Nova Scotia— Saskatchewan— 
Horsesiih.t. cee 140 144 153 153 139 FIOLSesieieck ss 48 40 42 45 46 
Al eabhless..,. - 3. 55 58 71 82 94 Alveattlessa..- 64 62 66 75 90 
Milk cows..... 80 8&3 99 115 131 Milk cows....| 93 8&7 94 106 123 
Other cattle...} 33 36 47 61 57 Other cattle. .| 52 68 56 64 78 
Sheep... doz... 0F 9-40} 9-90] 8-90] 9-40) 10-90] Sheep.........- 9-40| 7-70} 8-20] 9-80] 11-30 
Swale. cece 18-90} 20-30) 25-70) 27-20) 28-40] Swine......... .| 17-70} 18-60) 18-60} 21-40) 28-20 
New Brunswick-— Alberta— j 
Horses)st. c.5 2. 143 142 146 128 127 TIOTSOS sate ce ay actre 49 41 45 48 50 
All cattle. sn. 54 55 63 74 87 Allieattle soo. 62 63 67 76 92 
Milk cows..... 77 Me 89 102 121 Milk cows....| 88 89 96 108 129 
Other cattle...| 31 30 34 43 50 Other cattle. .| 64 56 59 69 83 
Sheep irasc. soso 8-80} 8-30] 9-10] 9-40) 10-70) Sheep.......... 9-00} 8-60} 8-70} 9-90} 11-50 
Swine hi4, avsies 20-20} 20-30] 23-10) 27-10) 31-10) Swine.......... 18-10} 18-90} 19-50) 22-80} 28-00 
( uebec— British Columbia 
WIOPSER SS cate cee 1S/eeis4e = st tok 125 Hlorsesoe poe Aue 101 96 {100 98 102 
All cattle........ 68 70 81 82 93 All cattle....... 64 64 67 78 92 
Milk cows.....| 96 95 111 112 125 Milk cows. &8 91 as 109 125 
Other cattle...| 37 39 48 4h 53 Other cattle. .| 57 56 67 81 
SHEED ye orene es 10-10} 9-50] 10-60) 11-60} 12-10) Sheep.......... 11-20} 10-70 iL 50| 12-40) 14-10 


WANG fates coi rosie 17-80} 18-60} 24-00) 25-80) 30-30) Swine.......... 17-60] 19-20) 20-10) 24-70} 27-80 


Under the Meat and Canned Goods Act, establishments such as abattoirs 
and meat-packing plants that prepare meat products for export are subject to 
inspection. Local wholesale butchering and such slaughterings as are carried out 
by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not included in Table 20. 
Actually, the growth of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry has been 
accompanied by a concentration of the major part of the production into a com- 
paratively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency 
and utilization of products. These figures, therefore, are fairly inclusive. The 
industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing enterprises 
in Chapter XVII. It normally ranks among the three largest manufacturing 
industries in Canada in gross values of production but it owes its importance to the 
value of raw products obtained from the farmer and rancher rather than to the 
value added by the manufacturing process. 
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20.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, 1933-47 and 
by Months, 1948 


Year 
Year Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs and Cattle | Calves | Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No No No No No. No No No 

1933 oer 654,000} 438,428] 868, 679/2, 802, 377//1948— 

19342 sccdoioe 804,290} 542,842) 854,222/2,871,980] January..... 129, 269 25,478 57,663) 570,214 
LOSS a ere 789,711] 586,851] 861, 228/2, 805, 825 February....| 101,702 20,12 46,257| 446,401 
1950.2: 920,229] 602,616} 830,975|3, 562,534] March....... 108, 435 62,189 46,708] 496,602 
937s. Ace 923,961] 702,405] 821,758/3, 802,141]) April........ 102,580} 105,107 26,000} 420,055 
1933 Fate 859,260) 676,579} 801,679|3, 137,203] May......... 96,096! 104,896 13,950} 397,094 
1939 Raae oo 873,660} 679,117). 783, 828/13, 623,645|| June......... 94, 132 87,970 22,765) 344,635 
1940 Fiaeste 890,919) 703,918} 765, 1655, 457,083] July......... 96, 139 73, 182 43,939} 256,131 
1941 25 Be. 1,003,691) 727,829} 828, 603/6, 280,345]/ August...... 121,778 71,869} 100,025} 214,954 
194247 22 970,415} 666,672} 825,368/6, 196, 850 September...| 162,754 69,667) 126,746} 233,793 
1943 ce ceeee 1,021,054} 594,087} 889,317/7, 168,525] October..... 165,188) 65,839] 187,748] 321,185 
1944 we. 1,354,121} 661,245) 959,169|8,766,417|| November. . 188, 416 59,807) 103,755} 410,194 
1945. 0c eee 1,891,024) 787,626|1, 185, 16115, 681, 629|| December... 123, 394 34, 234 43,387| 376,391 
194655. dos" 1,668,441] 752,343/1, 213, 235/4, 252,591 ——— |——_ ———_—_—__ |—_—————_ 
19473 1,291,759] 665,311} 900,766/4,452,816] Totals...... 1,489,883) 787,410} 768,943/4,487,649 


a a a ee a 


Wool.—Total wool production in Canada in 1948 amounted to 11,915,000 Ib. 
as compared with an estimate of 14,090,000 Ib. for 1947. The very significant decline 
in wool production in 1948 reflected the continued decrease in sheep numbers. 
Shorn wool production again decreased in every province. With fewer sheep avail- 
able for slaughter, production of pulled wool also decreased by 422,000 lb. 


Domestic disappearance of wool in 1948 was 102,167,000 lb. as compared with 
88,882,000 Ib. in 1947. As data on stocks are not available, the estimates of domestic 
disappearance are subject to error to the extent that changes in stocks actually 
took place. Wool imports during 1948 increased by about 15,000,000 Ib. over the 
previous year. 


The farm value of shorn wool and farm cash income from the sales of wool 
rose steadily from 1939 to 1944. Since 1945, however, the rapid decline in the 
number of sheep has resulted in less income from wool despite a gradual rise in farm 
prices. The average farm price of wool for Canada increased from 28-2 cents per 
Ib. in 1947 to 28-9 cents per lb. in 1948. 


21.—Estimated Production, Exports, Imports and Apparent Consumption 


of Wool, 1941-48 


Nortr.—All estimates are on a ‘greasy’ basis. Comparable statistics of production for the years 1920-29 
ate hee at D. 219 of the 1939 Year Book, for 1930-36 at p. 214 of the 1945 edition and for 1937-40 at p. 368 of 
the 8-49 edition. 


SSS 


Shorn 
Total Apparent 
Year Yield Total Price Total Pulled Pro- Exports | Imports Con- 
per Yield per Value duction sumption 
Fleece | Shorn | Pound Shorn 

lb. 000 Ib. cts. $ ’000 Ib. ”000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 
194 Tee 7°5 11, 630 22-1 2,571,000 3, 624 15, 254 3,025 93,070 105, 299 
194025 8 7:7 12, 867 25-5 3, 283, 000 3,610 16,477 384 114, 428 130, 521 
104 Si re 7°5 13,929 27-0 3,761, 000 3, 889 17,818 2,316 104, 364 119, 866 
1944...... 7:5 15, 128 27-1 4,106, 000 4,151 19,279 15, 520 52,690 56,449 
194 Dra aroe 7:6 14, 513 27-7 4,015,000 5,113 19, 626 11,927 59, 506 |} 67, 205 
19462), 323. 7:5 11, 457 28-0 3, 208, 000 5, 290 16,747 6, 409 100, 042 110, 380 
194 fn ss a 7:4 10,176 | 28-2 2, 865, 000 3,914 14,090 5, 103 79, 895 88, 882 
1948...... 7:2 8, 423 28-9 2, 437, 000 3,492 11,915 4,929 95,181 102, 167 
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Subsection 6.—Poultry and Eggs 


The number of poultry on farms in Canada on June 1, 1948, was less than 
at the corresponding date in 1947 but the value per head increased in the case of 
turkeys, geese and ducks. ‘The value per head of hens and chickens did not change 
although the total value declined more than 8 p.c. The decrease in birds was common 
to all kinds of farm poultry, the drop being 18 p.c. Cost of feed, without a suffici- 
ently commensurate increase in egg prices, was the reason given by many producers 
for reducing their flocks. 


The decline in hens and chickens brought down the total egg production 5 p.c- 
from the high production of 1947, but the average value per dozen for all grades 
and all purposes was 44 cents as compared with 36 cents in 1947, and the reduced 
quantity in 1948 had a greater value than the total 1947 value. The average number 
of layers throughout 1948 was less by 2,242,000 birds, but the production per 
average hen was 4 eggs higher. 


Poultry-meat production of all poultry in 1948 was 17 p.c. less than in 1947. 
Fowl and chicken meat was 82 p.c. of the 1947 figures, turkey meat 90 p.c., goose 
meat 87 p.c. and duck meat 99 p.c. 


22.—_Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1946-48 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


4 Hens 
; Total Poultry and Turkeys Geese Ducks 
Province * 
Re Wear Chickens 


SS SS SS ee ee es 


"000 $000 "000 $000 "000 $’000 000 $000 "000 $000 


P.E.I.— 

Lice Sees aa 1,184} 1,462 1,147} 1,380 10 35 16 33 11 14 

CN (ate eile eee 1,369 1,600 1s30 1,510 13 48 12 27 11 15 

MOA Seer tics ts 993 1,191 957 1,077 13 62 12 34 11 18 
N.S.— 

iY Ge eae Sat 2,338 | 2,728 | 2,300 | 2,642 23 63 8 15 7 8 

LC, SE ER 4 2,682 | 3,361 25632") e218 35 115 9 21 6 7 

1948 Fog cede es 1,870 | 2,426 TeSi4ae 2eet 43 184 8 23 5 8 
N.B.— 

NQAG orrccbate Seniors 15.7132 (22: 104 1, 672 1,993 24 75 10 24 u 12 

OCG aoe aie epee TOSTOe eae S10 el oe 2y2er 32 103 11 27 if 13 

NOASe eee ent 1,308 1,718 1265 Nate oos 27 118 9 29 Uf 13 
Que.— 

BAGO s..sche 12,571 | 14,925 || 12,183 | 13,959 283 822 30 62 75 82 

TOA ke 14,004 | 19,482 || 13,513 | 18,100 404 | 1,253 25 53 62 76 

BOA eae. Soe came 10,994 | 16,358 || 10,605 | 15,067 316 | 1,147 16 44 57 100 
Ont.— 

NUAG ect cs 29,774 | 33,564 || 28,467 | 30,679 668 | 1,916 290 578 349 391 

DAE Sete than. 30,744 | 34,751 |] 29,438 | 31,588 755 | 2,307 244 511 307 345 

Ys ee 25,395 | 29,102 || 24,450 | 26,315 530 | 2,038 170 433 245 316 
Man.— 

OMB) a ae 7,574 | 6,291 7,073 | 5,392 357 742 67 94 ail 63 

OS eS 8 ci eens 8,224 | 8,067 || 7,619 | 6,752 448 | 1,112 77 125 80 78 

iS Se ees 7,360 | 6,781 7,035 | 5,896 253 773 36 71 36 41 
Sask.— 

MOAGR ea se eases 11,333 9,529 |] 10,599 | 8,115 597 1,258 62 87 75 69 

Mae. «crak cok 13,535 | 12,547 || 12,780 | 10,741 6273 1635. 58 104 70 67 

DOA A ons cols wk 9,962 | 8,658 || 9,590 | 7,600 300 934 32 74 40 50 
Alta.— 

BORG P83 220. 2% 9,793 | 8,320} 9,045 | 6,970 568 1151 99 130 81 69 

te ae 10,916 | 10,016 |] 10,055 | 8,091 677 | 1,684 94 148 90 93 


RPE ee se kis 63s 10, 400 | 8,995 | 9,833! 7,768 437 | 1,083 77 138 53 56 
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22.—Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry, by Provinces, as at June 1, 


1946-48—concluded 
a ea ee ee ee 
ali Poul ee Turk G Duck 
: otal Poultry and urkeys eese ucks 
Province Chickens ; 
and Year a lee 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
: 000 $000 000 $’000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 
.C.— 
194G i eens cae 4,555 5, 056 4,427 4,738 108 288 8 17 12 13 
NS fee rae ol Se 4,911 8,753 4,715 5, 224 175 496 8 18 13 15 
19AS ee. Se 4,298 | 5,353 | 4,129 | 4,790 147 523 8 20 14 20 
Totals— 
N9AG cae ee 80,835 | 83,979 || 76,913 | 75,868 | 2,638 6,350 590 | 1,040 694 721 
1 LY Sa eens ee 88,264 | 97,947 || 83,914 87,451 3,166 8,753 538 1,034 646 709 
A948 Us he ote 72,580 | 80,582 || 69,678 | 72,282 | 2,066 | 6,812 368 866 468 622 
ee ee eee 
23.—Production, Utilization and Total Value of Farm Eggs, by Provinces, 
1946-48 


Average Total 
Average Pro- Net Used Value Value 
Province and Year Number | duction Eggs Sold on Per Sold 
of Layers} Per 100 Laid! Farms? | Dozen? and 
Layers : Used 
000 No. "000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $000 
Prince Edward Island— 
94 Geer ener ee, einen emer 486 15, 608 6,268 5,344 918 33-1 2,070 
198 a ah en ees 508 14, 956 6,288 Done 924 33-6 2,107 
194 SS eacts AAC cee oe eu ee 480 14,794 5, 872 5,105 768 41-8 2,454 
Nova Scotia— 

D4 Gs SARA yh ee eee 649 15,497 8,308 6,102 2150 38-9 Saal i 
LOA Tee oh ts a ee tee. 836 15,617 10, 796 8,172 2,637 39-2 4,236 
1948 Fs hoki aceon 966 16, 259 12,977 9,850 oel2D 47-0 6,104 

New Brunswick— 

DAG Sis) SRC ie bi aco 576 15, 164 tyee2 4,985 2,181 36:3 2,599 
Oa ae ge toe Deed SCS 603 15, 427 7,696 5,678 2,048 39°5 3,050 
1928 payee ree ees 567 15, 147 7,110 5,209 1,896 44-7 oli 

Quebec— 
1946 ett. Ry ee 4,112 15,340 52,032 37, 946 13,785 38-7 20,020 
OAT era eo a ee 4,979 14,912 61,274 46,596 14, 842 39-0 23,952 
1948 Sr a Besar oak Peer ee 4,777 15, 249 60, 131 46,186 13, 758 47-6 28,507 
Ontario— 
1946 2 Fea en UOC Pe eo 10,010 15,738 130, 048 112,207 17,180 37-1 48,066 
LOE ee ON Ree oa oe gee PR 12,166 15,342 154, 160 136, 678 17,484 37:6 58,036 
1O4 35-0 cee ce eee ee 10, 661 16,064 141,331 125, 459 15,951 45-3 64, 108 
Manitoba— 
LOA Geran ae cee ae 2,287 13, 657 25,767 19,811 5, 807 33-0 8,460 
LQA7 Cr Ane ee eel 2,483 13, 440 27,534 21,966 Is peta Vi 32-8 9,015 
194 Si 5 es 22s i ee ee 2,398 13,516 26, 734 21,541 5,218 39-9 10, 683 
Saskatchewan— 

G46 SEER aie hes coke 3,330 13,031 35, 674 26,070 9,512 31-3 11,150 
1 Pe oN ee ed a Ren Linc ef 3, 844 12,346 39, 164 29,218 9,847 30-2 11,781 
1948 37 eae ee ee ee 3,417 12,925 36, 440 27,673 8,793 40-0 14, 598 

Alberta— 
1946 «53. Sees oh ee By BS 12, 852 33,056 25,077 7,770 31-2 10, 240 
194 Tignes Be ote Ne 3, eee 3,416 13, 404 37,718 28,488 9, 230 31-0 11,702 
1948 i hoe eee 8 a Se 3, 423 13, 265 37,380 29, 422 8,026 39-7 14, 855 
British Columbia— 
OE Aa 2a ARR Ba rE | 1,827 16, 682 25, 188 22,531 2,603 32-5 S172 
1047 ick Soe ee ee 2,142 16,415 29,066 25,981 2,971 39-4 11,419 
1048 Pee See ee 2,046 16, 670 28,191 25, 350 2,878 42-3 11,934 
Totals— 
1946 os Oe eee 26,410 14,856 | 323,563 | 260,073 61,911 35-4 113,988 
1947 oot es See eee 30,977 14,612 | 373,696 | 308,129 65,540 36-2 135,298 
1948 555 3h ee 28,735 15,019 356, 166 295,795 60,413 43-9 156,417 
1 Total laid less loss. This figure is not equal to ‘‘Sold”’ and ‘‘Used on Farms” because of the carry- 


over on farms at beginning and end of the year. 2 Includes eggs used for hatching. 3 Average 
value at farms for all purposes. ; 
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24.—Domestic Disappearance of Eggs and Poultry in Canada, 1946-48 


: Per 
Domestic F 
Farm Elsewhere Total Total f Capita 
Type and Year Production | Produced | Production Supply Diesnpear- Con- 
¥ sumption 
"000 doz. ’000 doz. *000 doz. 000 doz. 000 doz. doz. 
Eggs— 
ES ee ee ner ee 323,563 28,778 302,041 368, 453 296,829! 23°27 2 
OY ARG eke ae eR, a 373,696" 33,680" 407,376" 417,676" 317,260! 24-042 
UN See Reo ae ae 356,166 32,413 388,579 402,872 311,642! 23-502 
ae 000 lb. 7000 lb. "000 Ib. "000 lb. ’000 lb. lb. 
owl an ickens— . 
UR) 5 Ae Sorel pipe Pe 232, 250 18,956 251, 206 266, 275 PRY A 19-33 
OLY) oe hee ata eee Sa 257,095" 21,066" 278,161" 305, 098° 266, 367° 21-17r 
Lu AS Bo eee 209,334 17,797 2277131 256, 308 203, 690 15-88 
Turkeys— ~ f 
POAC. 5. 4 1.8 E CE aE 26, 653 955 27,608 32, 839 28,760 2-35 
ME get 5s so Aes SAE a ooke 30, 001 1,809: 39, 360° 45,575" 38,5446 3-06" 
DEL gS Saute I ae ae oe 33, 881 1,052 35, 433 41, 490 36,395 2-84 
Geese— 
Ls Daud SEAR STE ea 4,195 120 4,315 4,384 4,276 0-35 
Lh 4 Sa ets Oe en ea 4,627: 148: 4,775° 4, 883° 4,785° 0-38r 
OD, 2 Se aie En oe ee 4,017 131 4,148 4,246 4,148 0-32 
Ducks— 
ee Geme ss... gles 2S bic Aa 2,073 64 2,137. 2,220 2,146 0-17 
Beets. BOER Me. . Boats 2,116" 82r 2,198r Qo (22 2,155t 0-17" 
LR oe en i 2,094 86 2,180 2,297 2,214 0-17 
All Poultry— 
UO Soicla ganic eikshaleg eee sai | 265,171 20,095 285, 266 305,718 272,309 22-20 
BOA SES ocd ok hock ae ks 301,389° 23,105" 324,494: 357,828" 311,851" 24-786 
DU Cera eee 249,326 19,566 268,892 304,341 246,447 19-21 
1 \ 
1 Includes hatching eggs. 2 Excludes hatching eggs. 


Subsection 7.—Dairying 


Production and Utilization of Milk.—While total milk production has not 
varied significantly since 1940 there has been considerable increase in population 
and in consumer spending power which has resulted in slight shifts in the milk 
utilization pattern. Total estimated production in 1948 was 16,645,141,000 lb. 
a decline of almost 600,000,000 Ib. from 1947 and of nearly 875,000,000 Ib. from 1943. 
However, the quantity used for factory production in 1948 was 12 p.c. less than in 
1943 and fluid trade requirements increased 8 p.c. While cheese production 
fell off markedly and creamery butter decreased slightly in 1948 from the previous 
year, there was a considerable increase in the production of concentrated milk 
products. 


Farm Value of Milk Production.—Gross farm value of milk production at 
$484,942,000 in 1948 increased 20 p.c. over 1947 and was approximately 63 p.c. 
_ greater than in 1943. The upward trend of prices for dairy products was reflected in a 
steady advance in farm values of milk production since 1939. The gross value in 
1948 was more than three times the average gross value of annual production during 
the five-year period 1935-39. 
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25.—Production and Utilization of Milk in Canada, 1943-48, and by Provinces, 
1946-48 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1921-41 are given at p. 6 of the report ‘‘ Dairying Statistics of Canada, 
1947’; for the year 1942 at p. 237 of the 1946 Year Book. 


8—s—s—=—$—$—=$—$>$“—“$=—$—$@M9999900Mmanmwqyq9#»4»m0—9—m—_—»—q—m—_—E—OEOEOEOEOOOOO 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 


: SE ———————_——| Total Milk 
Province and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home) Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
’000 lb. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 7000 lb. 7000 lb. ’000 Ib. 
Prince Edward Island. 1946 11,961 100,393 22,677 26,473 7,415 168,919 
1947 12,570 94,881 21,798 26,279 7,452 162,980 
1948 15, 288 113, 846 21,503 25, 344 8,583 184, 564 
INOVa: Scotian. «yell 1946 60, 937 188,910 136, 524 48, 687 13,040 448,098 
1947 63,397 185, 676 131,917 48,692 13,006 442, 688 
1948 | ° 68,551 171, 293 127, 887 47,988 14,112 429, 831 
New Brunswick....... 1946 108, 877 179, 624 81,989 66, 339 14,007 450, 836 
1947 112,181 180, 266 80, 798 66,116 14, 247 453, 608 
1948 124, 622 190,919 76, 956 58,955 11, 528 | 462, 980 
Quebées. = 5. see 1946 183,322 | 2,683,018 | 1,351,919 374, 101 162, 108 4,754, 468 


1947 190,632 | 2,810,587 | 1,333,370 368, 533 165,324 4, 868,446 
1948 234,025 | 2,712,520 | 1,284, 865 337,050 163, 663 4,732,123 
Outarioaniicedt atte 1946 183,485 | 3,166,880 | 1,664,338 506,374 203, 220 5, 724,297 
1947 193,419 | 3,347,653 | 1,610,397 507, 285 206, 741 5, 865, 495 
1948 233,203 | 3,090,777 | 1,545,501 487,921 180, 053 5, 537, 455 


Manitoba.’ 2.2867 -B oc 1946 138, 064 662, 285 201, 456 143,214 74,062 1,219,081 
1947 141,016 677,535 197,032 142,515 74,528 1, 232, 626 
1948 158, 192 647,111 190, 477 132, 162 63, 631 1,191,573 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 335, 941 883, 373 187,970 331, 879 156, 440 1, 895, 603 


1947 348, 780 874, 679 185, 400 322,026 155, 680 1, 886, 565 
1948 375, 912 823, 408 180, 608 285, 751 136,741 1, 802, 420 
AMBerte o.Pcreaek ee 1946 217, 454 800, 041 281, 806 204, 848 153, 634 1, 657, 783 
1947 225, 046 840, 295 277,385 204,215 153,352 1,700, 293 
1948 232, 862 845,372 268, 352 180, 337 145, 192 1,672,115 


British Columbia...... 1946 38, 695 207, 261 325,321 38, 157 27,034 636, 468 
1947 40,195 199, 246 324, 442 37,262 26, 942 628, 087 
1948 37, 888 211, 523 319, 583 38, 655 24,431 632, 080 
ROUAMs or cos Blsaay estore 1943 | 1,305,596 | 10,008,382 | 3,706,513 | 1,714,112 784,370 | 17,518,973 


1944 | 1,286,153 | 9,916,519 | 3,912,476 | 1,717,191 791,699 | 17,624,038 
1945 | 1,256,709 | 9,849,786 | 4,007,858 | 1,716,296 796,123 || 17,626,772 
1946 | 1,278,736 | 8,871,785 | 4,254,000 | 1,740,072 810,960 || 16,955,553 
1947 | 1,327,236 | 9,210,818 | 4,162,539 | 1,722,923 817,272 || 17,240,788 
1948 | 1,480,543 | 8,806,769 | 4,015,732 | 1,594,163 747,934 || 16,645,141 


26.—Farm Values of Milk Production in Canada, 1943-48, and by Provinces, 1946-48 


Nortr.—Figures for years prior to 1946 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


esse 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used ; 
Prodi ride Von Total Milk 
DBCS ee On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island..1946 197 1, 823 538 543 152 3,253 
1947 268 1, 897 640 604 171 3,580 
1948 432 2,990 a 12 786 266 5,186 
Nova Scotian... 0505. 1946 1,075 3, 462 4,404 998 267 10, 206 
1947 1435 3, 714 4,353 1,100 294 10, 896 
1948 1, 980 4,628 4,799 1,584 466 13,457 
New Brunswick....... 1946 1,910 3,302 2,447 ios 294 9,346 
1947 2,461 3,610 2,674 1,488 321 10, 554 
1948 3,696 4,981 3, 044 1, 898 371 13,990 
QuebecAe tak ean ioae: 1946 Sel32 50, 226 36, 967 7, 669 oi020 101,317 
1947 4,176 57,396 41,819 8, 403 3,769 115, 563 


1948 6,781 72,670 46,965 10,078 4,894 141,388 
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26.—_Farm Values of Milk Production in Canada, 1943-48, and by Provinces, 1946-48 


— concluded 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used ra ieerets 
é —— otal Mi 
Province and Year On In Fluid Farm-Home] Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
MTR TOs orc wlerad.cies cane 1946 3,176 62,101 47,184 10,279 4,125 126, 865 
1947 4,358 70,343 52,165 11,414 4,652 142, 932 
1948 6, 839 82,785 57,088 13,759 5,077 165, 548 
MIEDICO DAA. oAAee bt cae. 1946 2171 11,056 5,341 2,678 1,385 22,631 
1947 2,946 12, 865 5, 605 2,993 1,565 25,974 
1948 4,309 15,717 6,514 3,502 1, 686 31,728 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 5,440 14, 490 4,770 6, 239 2,941 33, 880 
1947 7,066 16, 418 5,300 6, 891 3,002 39, 062 
1948 ELS FA le 19,910 6, 004 7,630 3,651 47,166 
PMINSRU A Sees tes. : 1946 3,552 13,013 7,334 3,974 2,980 30, 853 
1947 4,628 16,005 7,942 4,595 3,450 36, 620 
1948 6, 196 20,595 9,485 4,923 3, 964 45,113 
British Columbia...... 1946 653 3, 934 9, 639 740 524 15,490 
1947 879 4, 548 10, 856 905 655 17, 843 
1948 1,031 6, 182 12,354 1, 133 716 21,366 
OR) Ga 1943 19,826 152,905 84,650 27,046 12,422 296,849 
1944 19,770 165,400 98,109 29,008 13,418 325,705 
1945 18,915 163,226 102,981 30,680 14,152 329,954 
1946 21,306 163,407 118,624 34,513 15,991 353,841 
1947 28,217 186,796 131,409 38,393 18,209 403,024 
1948 41,235 230,408 146,915 45,293 21,091 484,942 


Butter Production.—The total butter production in 1948 amounted to 
347,274,000 lb. This was an increase of 27,000 lb. over 1947, but a decrease of 
21,225,000 lb. as compared with the high point of 368,500,000 lb. in 1941. The 
production of creamery butter in 1948 amounted to 284,431,000 lb., representing 
a decline of 6,521,000 lb. from 1947. This was more than offset by an increase in 
the estimated dairy-butter make. 
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27.—Production of Butter and Cheese in Canada, 1943-48, and by Provinces, 1946-48 


Norte.—Figures for years prior to 1946 wil 


1 be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 


Year Book. 
EEE 
Butter Cheese! 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Total Factory! |Farm-made Total1 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Prince Edward Island. .1946 3,896,000 510,000!) 4,406,000 737, 000 1,000 738,000 
1947 3, 657, 000 536,000 4,193,000 664,000 1,000 665,000 
1948 4,445,000 652,000} 5,097,000 686, 000 1,000 687,000 
INOVarscotian eee sone 1946 6,988,000} 2,587,000] 9,575,000 29,000 29,000 
1947 6, 690, 000 2,692,000 9,382,000 — 29,000 29,000 
1948 6,068,000} 2,912,000) 8,980,000 29, 000 29,000 
New Brunswick....... 1946 6,921,000} 4,645,000] 11, 566, 000 970,000 4,000 974,000 
1947 6,913,000) 4,786,000] 11,699,000 743,000 4,000 747,000 
1948 7,252,000} 5,317,000] 12,569,000 740,000 4,000 744,000 
Quebect.n. eee ee 1946 | 85,355,000] 7,810,000] 93,165,000] 43,195,000 30,000] 43,225,000 
1947 97,371,000 8, 122,000} 105,493,000] 25,448, 000 30,000) 25,478,000 
1948 96,002, 000 9,974,000] 105,976,000] 14,023,000 30,000} 14,053,000 
Ontarionee. ane ane 1946 | 69,171,000} 7,757,000] 76,928,000] 96,367,000 156,000) 96,523,000 
1947 77, 160, 000 8,181,000) 85,341,000] 90,410,000 156,000!} 90,566,000 
1948 74, 462,000 9,880,000] 84,342,000] 67,520,000 154,000!| 67,674,000 
Manitobass ot centre 1946 | 26,059,000) 5,837,000 31,896,000] 3,228,000 117,000) 3,345,000 
1947 26,340,000 5,963,000] 32,303,000 3,543,000 117,000 3, 660,000 
1948 25, 351, 000 6,697,000]] 32,048,000 2,538,000 115, 000 2,653,000 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 37,025,000} 14,271,000] 51,296,000 440, 000 141,000 581,000 
1947 36,330,000} 14,819,000] 51,149,000 380, 000 141, 000 521,000 
1948 34,116,000} 15,978,000] 50,094,000 275, 000 139, 000 414,000 
‘Albertay ite: a. 1946 | 30,744,000} 9,175,000} 39,919,000] 3,258,000 223,000) 3,481,000 
1947 32,052,000 9,499, 000)| 41,551,000 8,110,000 223, 000 3,333,000 
1948 | 32,414,000] 9,834,000] 42,248,000] 2,568,000 220,000)} 2,788,000 
British Columbia...... 1946 5,332,000} 1,633,000] 6,965,000 689, 000 39, 000 728, 000 
1947 4,439, 000 1,697,000 6, 1386, 000 533,000 39,000 572,000 
1948 4,321,000 1,599, 000 5, 920, 000 431,000 38, 000 469, 000 
Lotals ese. eee 1943 | 311,709,476) 55,407,000) 367,116,476) 166,274,217 760,500) 167,034,717 
1944 | 298,777,262) 54,580,000) 353,357, 262| 181,896,679 753,070) 182,649,749 
1945 | 293,811,000) 53,283,000) 347,094,000] 188,729,000 744,000) 189,473,000 
1946 | 271,491,000) 54,225,000) 325,716,000] 148,884,000 740,000 149,624,000 
1947 | 290,952,000} 56,295,000 347,247,000) 124,831,000 740,000) 125,571,000 
1948 | 284,431,000} 62,843,000)! 347,274,000] 88,781,000 730,000) 89,511,000 


Se SS SE ee ee eee 


1 Factory made cheese includes cheddar and other 
which amounted to 2,879,000 lb. in 1947 and 2,083,000 lb. 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


cheese made from whole milk. The latter, 
in 1948, was produced in Quebec, Ontario, 


Cheese Production.—The demand for cheese during the War gave this com- 


modity an important position relative to other dairy products. The 1942 output of 
208,250,000 lb. was the highest since the turn of the century. However, with the 
increasing demand for other dairy products this position could not be maintained, 
and there has been a continuous decline since 1945. In 1948 the total production of 
89,511,000 Ib. was 36,060,000 lb. less than that of 1947. The 1948 output of cheddar 
cheese was 86,698,000 Ib. and, combined with 2,083,000 lb. of factory cheese other 
than cheddar, amounted to a total factory production of 88,781,000 lb. The estimated 
production of farm-made cheese is approximately 730,000 Ib. per year. 
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Concentrated Milk Products.—The data in Table 28 show the wide range 
of products being manufactured in concentrated milk plants and creameries equipped 
with powder manufacturing facilities. For purposes of classification these products 
are divided into whole-milk products and milk by-products. The former reached 
a total production of 309,196,000 Ib. in 1948, an increase of approximately 49,500,000 
lb. over the previous year. Production of evaporated milk, the most important 
member of this group, reached a total of 251,331,000 lb. in 1948, an increase of 
approximately 39,500,000 lb. as compared with the previous year and 67,000,000 lb. 
as compared with 1944. The 87,572,000 Ib. of milk by-products produced in 1948 
represented a gain of approximately 9,000,000 lb. over the previous year and 
41,500,000 lb. over 1944. The upward movement has been continuous since 1948. 


28.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1944-48 


Notr.—Figures for years prior to 1944 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
’000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 lb. ’000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole-Milk Products— 
ivaporaved MIKis ee tf htak coeds ha. 184, 344 200, 529 191,586 211, 829 251,331 
AMON CeNsed pln] Ker fat tas mney as ates coats 31,021 28, 582 31, 026 29,357 34, 822 
Whole-milk powder.................... 16, 022 14, 850 15, 468 15, 825 18, 965 
Miscellaneous whole-milk products..... 1,070 1,743 Cee Dai22 4,078 
Totals, Concentrated Whole-Milk 
PPOOUCES: | cadehdecnaies di Boe 232,457 245,705 240,809 259,733 309,196 
Concentrated Milk By-Products— 
Wondensed' skim milk’... .<o3 20. ....-. 3,505 3,561 3,531 4,245 4,919 
Evaporated skim milk................ 2,413 BL BiB} 3,195 4,273 5, 733 
KATH DOWEL: . oa vce co «Se rtae bone 29, 703 “sit Lelia! 42,580 54, 503 64, 253 
Condensed buttermilk........<.6....:. 2,400 2,549 2,501 3,619 2,403 
Butpermillk: nowder:.: | o..ccecgeesaes 4,467 3,641 3,666 4,466 4,597 
USSSA S ake BEER A eae ARR ee neee UAE 2,961 3, 683 4,040 7,042 4, 837 
Totals, Concentrated Milk By- 
Prodmetsiy cae: S.C oss os 46,002 53,561 59,990 78,623 87,572 
Grand) Totals svns.0c cis oe 278,459 299,266 300,799 338,356 396,768 


1 Includes lactose. 


Ice Cream.—The Canadian output of ice cream in 1948 was approximately 
25,000,000 gal., an increase of 1,714,000 gal. over the previous year. Compared 
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with 1939, the 1948 output showed an increase of approximately 16,000,000 gal. 
On a per capita basis the 1948 disappearence of ice cream amounted to 1-95 gal. 
or 27-90 lb. expressed as milk. 


29.—Production of Ice Cream, by Provinces, 1944-48 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1944 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Province 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 


Prince sd ward Island s.c5.16...c0) once 100 83 63 126 144 
Nova Scotia............ be op th ad os, A eS 1,147 1,057 915 1,350 1,520 
New: Brunswick... -sgaspaeowe imran es 497 484 466 701 © 893 
OME DOs asap dscnrateote cuore aaonecion Gace 3,309 3,254 3, 180 4,427 4,902 
QOtA Flor: Mack sine doe oto eee oo eae ee 7,664 6, 936 6, 874 9,912 10, 249 
MANItODR a. stags cus Pree cao a Aes 1,173 1,058 1,002 1,375 1,645 
NASKAtCHOWAN.<.4 2%... ,atserun Animes nee Ra 843 800 768 1,346 1,470 
OID OPES oes encase olan tes aot ont eee 1, 162 1,042 1,036 Went 1,840 
British Columbiana geieocess 1k eee Ta 1, 638 1,525 2,487 2,492 

POtals hoo. abe men cea ete 17,666 a 16,352 15,829 23,441 25,155 


Domestic Disappearance.—The estimated consumption of milk and cream 
shown in Table 30 on a milk basis amounted to 4,255,366,000 pt. in 1948. This 
represented a reduction of over 210,000,000 pt. from 1947 but an increase of over 
401,000,000 pt. from 1942. On a per capita basis the average daily consumption 
was 0-90 pt. in 1948 as compared with 0-92 pt. in 1942 and a high point of 1-02 pt. 
in 1945 and 1946 when subsidies were in effect. 


The domestic disappearance of butter in 1948 (including creamery, dairy and 
whey butter) amounted to approximately 369,000,000 lb. as compared with 
352,000,000 Ib. in 1947 and 337,000,000 lb. in 1943. Ona per capita basis, the figures 
for the corresponding years were 28-61 lb., 27-96 lb. and 29-25 lb. 


The domestic disappearance of cheese (including all varieties of factory cheese 
and farm-made cheese) was approximately 47,000,000 Ib. in 1948, an average of 
3-63 lb. per capita. This represented a considerable decline from the previous year 
when the disappearance was approximately 66,000,000 Ib. or 5-25 lb. per capita: 


The domestic disappearance of concentrated whole-milk products increased 
substantially, moving up to 17-63 lb. per capita in 1948 as compared with 16-50 lb. 
in the previous year; while milk by-products fell to 4-05 Ib. per capita in 1948 
from 4-58 lb. per capita in 1947. 


Domestic disappearance of dairy products in terms of milk represented the 
equivalent of approximately 1,205 lb. per capita in comparison with 1,235 Ib. in 
the previous year. 
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30.—Estimated Consumption of Milk in Canada, 1942-48, and by Provinces, 1946-48 


Milk and Milk and 
Cream Consumed Cream Consumed 
(in terms of Milk) (in terms of Milk) 
Province and Year || Province and Year 
Per Per 
Total Capita Total Capita 
per Day per Day 
’000 pt. pt. 000 pt. pt. 
Prince Edward Island— Saskatchewan— 
LOA GRers. Mey. ae (Sette tee ans 37,574 1-10 VOAG HS ES Lee ae ae 398, 612 1-32 
TIC) Weg eg RN AD eee ee 36, 762 1-07 1 OAT tee ete ett ter ees 389, 042 1-27 
NQAR ER Cacr seins evccles ae 35, 816 1-05 194 SEE eee. eee 357,318 1-14 
Nova Scotia— Alberta— 
OWES. OBE aaa So an een 140, 399 0-63 1946), etre carte ee ares 370, 698 1-27 
OL Pees yah iw dO de ree, Milo 136, 939 0-60 194 7mm ee Ea eitiacclecs 366, 882 1-22 
CESS SSUES ae ee ees 133, 363 0-57 1949 tock ee eh ies 341, 580 1-10 
New Brunswick— British Columbia— 
TVG ee CO ee ne a 113,076 0-65 LOA GRE Reet Cece s ere tas cree 274, 200 0-75 
WGA ce SORRC RM ccc Seca atom ee 112,008 0-62 19ST Mens ae coe thee oie: 272, 845 0-72 
NOAS he ees Sarge, bese. ie BESS 103, 568 0-56 AQ4S SR her eet Pe ee cake. 270,271 0-68 
Quebec— Totals— 
NO AG Sere ie ce acitetiaecy os.8: fe 1,306, 560 0-99 Ve a Pe ae ir ra rn 3,854,213 0-92 
TEV Ce ea eep a a ee erin a ae 1, 288, 296 0:95 
DES re itis Ais o 15% owe vo) 0,0 2 1, 227, 418 0-88 TOV Te yt dh ne Rt aA 4,125,431 0-98 
Ontario— gL a A vee Oe ona 4,281,392 1-01 
ES 2 eee Se ie ee ee eae 1,644,017 1-10 
LET ALS RS ee 0 a 1, 604, 163 1-05 1945 eH. ca oothheie ot: 4,344,123 1-02 
TOTS A ae ad oe ey ae ay 1, 540, 354 0-98 
A9AG CIN AOS te hin ss 4,547,637 1-02 
Manitoba— 
Ma ae tes. cts ees 262,501 | 0-99 1947. 0... 0 0. eee deieesneee 4,465,570 | 0-97 
TES G (GMS a cea 258, 633 0-95 
OD eo oe oe ee ae 245, 678 0-89 TOAST NGS Scan cmtret ae 4,255,366 0-90 


ee ee 
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31.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1943-48 


BUTTER 
Vaan Creamery Dairy Whey Total Butter 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita appearance | Capita |} appearance | Capita 
’000 Ib. lb. 000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. ”000 lb. lb. 
W043 2 Secs 279,050 | 24-24 55, 421 4-82 2, 200 0-19 |] | 336, 671 29-25 
1944 Fo iene 299,405 | 25-86 54, 574 4-71 | 2,745 0-24 356, 724 30-81 
1945 a 292,970 | 25-05 53, 348 4-56 2,734 0-23 349, 052 29-84 
1946) 5.4. 259,149 | 21-13 54,277 4-42 2,505 0-20 315, 931 25-75 
104 eee 293,224 | 23-31 56, 298 4-47 2,269 0-18 351,791 27-96 
1948) voices 304,197 | 23-61 62, 845 4-88 1,590 0-12 368, 632 28-61 
a a et eT et 
CHEESE 
Cheddar Other Farm-Made . Total Cheese 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- . Per 
appearance | Capita} appearance | Capita appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
000 lb. lb. 000 Ib. Tbs ’000 Ib. lb. ’000 Ib. Ib. 
1 AB ae hoc 52,020 4-52 2 DD 0-20 761 0-06 55, 053 4-78 
1944. See 51, 889 4-48 2,349 0-20 753 0-07 54,991 4-75 
19452 ee. 57,908 4-95 2,627 0-23 744 0-06 61,279 5-24 
1946557 47,785 3-89 4,147 0-34 740 0-06 52,672 4.29 
1947. 61,319 4-87 3,954 0-32 740 0-06 66, 013 5-25 
19485 340: 42,964 3-33 3,018 0-24 730 0-06 46,712 3-63 
CONCENTRATED WHOLE-MILK PRODUCTS 
Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total! 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita} appearance | Capita] appearance Capita || appearance | Capita 
000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 000 Ib. lb. 000 lb. lb. 
1943 Ryd 154,648 | 13-44 9,453 0-82 14, 093 1-22 178, 963 15-55 
1944......, 130,949 | 11-31 10,251 0-89 13,394 1-16 155, 662 13-45 
1940 147,020 12-57 11,312 0:97 10, 504 0-90 170, 582 14-58 
19467 ocr 145, 705 11-88 12, 208 1-00 9,949 0-81 170, 586 13-91 
194 73ers 181,911 14-46 12,440 0-99 10, 567 0-84 207, 645 16-50 
1948 aoe, 199, 756 15-51 13,029 1-01 10, 222 0-79 227,078 17-63 
CONCENTRATED MILK BY-PRODUCTS 
pe ag 
Evaporated Condensed Powdered Total? 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita | appearance | Capita appearance | Capita || appearance | Capita 
000 Ib. lb. 000 lb. hot 000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. 
1943.5 eres 1, 643 0-14 3,994 0-35 PBT 1-98 39, 617 3-44 
19447 S| 2,359 0-20 3,361 0-29 27,540 2°38 43,778 3-78 
19455). 22 2,424 0-21 3, 638 0-31 31,914 2-73 47,421 4-05 
1940868... 2,977 0-24 3, 588 0-29 35, 657 2-91 52,449 4-28 
1947335.) 4,260 0:34 4,329 0-34 37, 195 2-96 57,617 4-58 
1948 eee 5,518 0-43 4,558 0-35 32, 130 2-49 52,188 4-05 
FLUID MILK AND CREAM 
Milk Cream as Product Cream as Milk Total 
Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita] appearance Capita | appearance Capita || appearance Capita 
’000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. 000 lb. Ibs se ’000 lb. lb, 
1943 aoc 4,461,935 | 387-66 190, 554 16-56 847,495 73-63 5,309, 430 461-29 
1944....... 4,631,749 | 400-08 212,316 18-34 880, 545 76-06 5,512, 294 476-14 
1045 = Sees 4,837,155 | 413-54 190,571 | 16-29 766,763 | 65-55 5,603,918 | 479-09 
Lod GRR 5,069,503 | 413-26 197, 532 16-10 796, 949 64-97 5, 866, 452 478-23 
19ST ate 4,873,802 | 387-36 195,344 | 15-53 886,784 | 70-48 5,760,586 | 457-84 
1948....... 4,654,596 | 361-30 179, 066 13-90 834, 827 64-80 5, 489, 423 426-10 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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31.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products in Canada, 1943-48—concluded 


ALL DAIRY PRODUCTS IN TERMS OF MILK 


Concentrated 
Year Butter Cheese / Whole Milk Total? 

Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per Dis- Per 
appearance | Capita} appearance | Capita | appearance Capita || appearance | Capita 

000 lb. lb. 000 lb. lb. ’000 lb. lb. 7000 lb. lb. 
1943....... 7,829,967 | 680-28 616,593 | 53-57 478,496 | 41-57 14,505,374 |1,260-24 
194400 00. 8,286,648 | 715-79 615,899 | 53-20 421,911 | 36-44 15,114,285 |1,305-54 
W045... sacs 8,114,231 | 693-70 682,648 | 58-36 438,636 | 37-50 15,073,103 |1,288-63 
1946....... 7,043,071 | 598-64 586,767 | 47-83 436,445 | 35-58 14,459,431 |1,178-72 
$940... 8,189,300 | 650-87 735,385 | 58-45 520,604 | 41-38 15,540,847 |1,235-16 
1948... ... 8,599,794 | 667-53 520,372 | 40-39 559,488 | 438-43 15,528,542 |1,205-35 


ee ee eee aaa 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, 1943-48, and sub-standard products of a variable fat content, 
1944-48, items which do not appear separately in this table. 2 Includes milk by-products items not 
separately listed, namely, condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk and casein, 1943-48. 


3 Ice cream in terms of milk is included in the total for all products. 


Subsection 8.—Horticulture 


A survey of the floriculture and nursery stock industry was conducted annually 
until 1943 when, as a wartime measure, it was discontinued. 


Fruit Production.—The production of fruit in Canada on a commercial 
scale is confined to well defined areas in five provinces. In Nova Scotia production 
is mainly centred in the counties of the Annapolis Valley and to a lesser extent 
in Hants County; in New Brunswick, it is centred in the counties of the St. John 
River Valley and Westmorland County. The fruit districts in Quebec include the 
Montreal area, North Shore area, the Eastern Townships and Quebec City district: in 
Ontario, all the counties adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes as 
far as Georgian Bay—the most famous sections being in the Niagara district: and 
in British Columbia the four well defined fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, 
Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes section and Vancouver Island. 


These areas yield large quantities of plums, peaches, apricots, cherries, straw- 
berries, raspberries and other small fruits. A short article is given below on the 
production of grapes; this will be followed in succeeding editions of the Year Book 
by short synopses of other fruits. 


Grapes.—Grapes were among the first fruits to be cultivated in Canada. Early 
records of French settlers in the city of Quebec show that grapes were found growing 
wild in abundance and that attempts were made to cultivate them. The first 
records of the area devoted to grapes in Canada are to be found in Census Volume I, 
1891. In that year there were 5,951 acres of vineyard of which 4,956 acres or 83 p.c. 
were located in Ontario. In those days Essex County had the greatest area with 
1,062 acres followed by Lincoln with 968 acres, Wentworth with 881 acres and 
Welland with 548 acres. The area in British Columbia amounted to only 30 acres. 
By 1941 the Canadian acreage had expanded to 17,489 acres, 73 p.c. of which were 
located in Ontario. Lincoln is now the most important grape-growing county with 
11,593 acres followed by Wentworth and Welland Counties. The area in British 
Columbia also has expanded and now amounts to 562 acres. 

The bulk of the grape crop is consumed by the wineries. In 1947, the latest 
year for which information is available, the wineries used 48,327,000 lb. out of a 
total crop of 73,803,000 Ib. The chief wine varieties are Concord and Niagara 
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although such varieties as Delaware, President, Lomanto, Duchess and Catawba 


are also used for this purpose. 


The older vineyards are planted to the labrusca 


type or fox grapes while the newer plantations are made up of hybrid varieties 
which are crosses between the labrusca and the vinifera or European type of grape. 


Table 32 shows the estimated commercial quantity and value of fruit grown in 


Canada. 


32.—Estimated Commercial Production and Shipping-Point Values of Fruit, 1945-47, 
with Five-Year Averages, 1940-44 


Kind of Fruit and Year 


Apples— 

Act] 940 =44 ner pes ee SAM ee ee 
bE ae eaten A ee a A Ass Iie OR Eek 
194 Go pce eco sy Mot cee 
1 a fee eae ee ae eM Ai Sei pt Plat 

Pears— 

AV L940 =44 os. Geto: Seat eas See eyes ae 
LAO AR Ae on Seat Teer cman tet ae le 
OA Ghd ed Seen e ee ies Ree RR ae ee 
LOST Seco Ent Meee cee oe eee eee 

Plums and Prunes— 

VRS 44 i ASN, Hee oe ee ee eee, 
LOA ic art at yet ature ene te Aas eee na 
UE egies ee a eer ita TMM ALE Ts 
1 OSTA: Fic Soe. Mens eee ee 

Peaches— 

AV AQMD 44< crits of tex, meh enact inse hee 
LE Fs iter My A APO ei aia Se ae 
DQ4AGS eS inck Cte Re Ae, Sana eit a AP te 
LOS ais ee tae Fle, Sem Nike tape 

Apricots— 

HA Vig LOLO-44 EAR ARE Sioa fee Rel eee oe 
LOSS FR es code ee en FOE 
TOFS hire hence, ee NS ie atari eee 
1 OATS ee Ue Ree ee ea ee 

Cherries— 

HAY il DADA fen o-5 vit eo. AMEN tae es pa ae 
LES) Rene aie ae Exe ea tae OAR ah ee So 
1Q4G4.. Seen Bas Se oe 
104 Tae atta ee Ae Oe 


Raspberries— 
Ve 1940244 er ens wes ee eo ae 


Avs 1040 ea see cock ore eee 


Quantity 


bu. 


13, 451, 000 
7,635, 000 
19, 282, 000 
15, 619, 000 


733,000 
600, 000 
951, 000 
966, 000 


413,000 
486, 000 
811,000 
779,000 


1,452,000 
1,566, 000 
2,145, 000 
1,681,000 


83, 000 
87,000 
147,000 
116,000 


277,000 
237,000 
337,000 
299, 000 


qt. 


19, 512,000 
16,726,000 
17, 412, 000 
25, 659, 000 


10, 106, 000 
12, 548, 000 
13, 240,000 
18, 212, 000 


lb. 


1, 864, 000 
1, 447,000 
1, 637,000 
1,413,000 


57, 883, 000 
66,012,000 
67,321,000 
73, 803,000 


Weight 


lb. 


605,295,000 
343,575,000 
867,690,000 
702,855,000 


36, 660, 000 
30, 000, 000 
47, 550, 000 
48,300,000 


20, 650, 000 
24,300, 000 
40, 550, 000 
38, 950, 000 


72,580,000 
78, 300, 000 
107, 250, 000 
84, 050, 000 


4, 130,000 
4,350,000 
7,350, 000 
5, 800, 000 


13, 840, 000 
11, 850, 000 
16, 850, 000 
14, 950, 000 


24,390,000 
20, 908, 000 
21,765,000 
32,074,000 


12, 632, 000 
15, 685, 000 
16, 550, 000 
22,765,000 


1, 864,000 
1,447,000 
1, 637,000 
1,413,000 


57, 883,000 
66,012,000 
67,321,000 
73, 803, 000 


Value 


$ 


14,452,000 
12, 857, 000 
27, 196, 000 
22, 840, 000 


1,367,000 
1,582,000 
2,278,000 
2,178,000 


881, 000 
1,270,000 
1,755,000 
1, 471,000 


2,978, 000 
4, 502,000 
5,356, 000 
4,128,000 


224, 000 
319,000 
446, 000 
327,000 


1,410,000 
1,724,000 
2,113,000 
2,128,000 


2,390,000 
4,186,000 
4,498, 000 
5, 404, 000 


1, 885, 000 
3, 147, 000 
3,364, 000 
4,354, 000 


143, 000 
140, 000 
222,000 
213,000 


1, 653,000 
2,543,000 
3,160, 000 
3, 568, 000 


Average Value 
per Unit of 


Quantity 
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33.—Values and Weight of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Provinces, 1945-47, with 
Five-Year Averages, 1940-44 


NE ————____ nn ET EE 


Nova New P British 
Year Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Columbia Total 

VALUES 

So eee ee ee oe eS ae Tat ae i ae 

$ - et $ $ $ $ 

PAGO til GAQ S44 Ace Secrets 3,661,000 430,000 1,907,000 9,123,000 | 12,262,000 27,383,000 

1 ty a BR mentee 1,449, 000 531,000 953, 000 9,567,000 | 19,770,000 32,270,000 

GAG Mee eee acne sce clase > 5, 932, 000 666, 000 2,022,000 | 14,636,000 | 27,132,000 50,388, 000 

TORT ere tetntaies clk See 2,851,000 631,000 3,548,000 | 14,181,000 | 25,400, 000 46,611,000 

dha Filed lia S DP ican ina tea lle CER Nae ESSE ESE 
WEIGHT 

lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. i lb. 


Av. 191,251,000 | 12,600,000 | 49,968,000 | 260,100,000 336,005,000 || 849,924,000 
52,290,000 8,885,000 8,850,000 | 152,291,000 | 374,111,000 || 596,427,000 
273,916,000 | 15,956,000 | 48,862,000 | 281,854,000 573,925,000 |/1,194,513,000 


166,258,000 | 16,805,000 | 63,100,000 | 298,854,000 479,943,000 ||1,024,960,000 


Subsection 9.—Special Agricultural Crops 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Production of maple sugar and maple syrup is 
‘confined to the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. 
The bulk of the crop comes from the Eastern Townships area of Quebec which is 
famous both in Canada and the United States as the centre of the maple industry. 
Usually most of the exports, which go chiefly to the United States, are in the form 
of sugar but during the 1947-48 season syrup shipments reached an all time high 
of 403,000 gal. Sugar shipments that season were equivalent to 463,000 gal. of 
syrup. During 1948-49 exports of syrup remained at the comparatively high level of | 
368,000 gal. Sugar exports, on the other hand, increased substantially to 5,826,000 lb. 
The exports of sugar, expressed in terms of syrup, equalled 583,000 gal. 


34.—Estimated Quantities and Values of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup Produced 
in Canada, 1943-48, and by Provinces, 1946-48 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
—___—— Value, 
Province and Year Average Average Sugar 
Quantity! | Price per Value! Quantity! | Price per Value! and 
Pound Gallon Syrup! 
lb cts $ gal. $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
HOAG shee ces 20,000 42-0 8,000 6,000 3°50 21,000 29,000 
RA eee Mica ote tet onstens 14,000 52-0 7,000 9,000 3-94 35, 000 42,000 
EGASM ea. ce Geass ose 16,000 46-0 7,000 8, 000 4-08 33, 000 40,000 
New Brunswick— 
ST A i ea ns a, 68,000 42-0 29,000 10,000 3°77 38,000 67,000 
HOA oe ene eae as ess 93, 000 50-0 46,000 23, 000 4-25 98,000 144,000 
WOES cia tas acie cos 124, 000 49-0 61, 000 12,000 4-28 51,000 112,000 
Quebec— 
AQEGMs seers 2,448, 000 27-0 661,000 | 1,638,000 2-92 4,783,000 5,444, 000 
MN: fae ecccort asta ease, 3, 260, 000 37:0 1,206, 000 2,831,000 3-48 9, 852, 000 11,058,000 
NO AS ert aatacs ees 2,187,000 34-0 744, 000 1,750,000 3:49 6, 108, 000 6, 852, 000 
Ontario— 
OAC A At. ca Saisie vaegsilenets 7,000 35:0 2,000 235,000 3°15 740, 000 742,000 
RGA irre a oe os, sacle 67,000 41-0 27,000 717,000 4-00 2, 868, 000 2, 895, 000 
BE) Sh heirs: Hes cote ies 50° 23,000 35-0 8, 000 389,000 3-93 1,529,009 1,537,000 
Totals— 
SOAS ir irt. 055 oa 2,416,000 25°5 619,000 | 2,058,000 2-49 5,131,000 5,750,000 
MAE ctoicaiivs solessies 2,207,000 |. 26-7 591,000 2,870,000 2-95 8,466,060 9,057,000 
A945 ie esis. 1,920,000 26:9 517,000 | 1,338,000 2-98 3,981,000 4,498,000 
ONG Weta ras den « 2,543,000 27-5 700,000 1,889,000 2°96 5,582,000 6,282,000 
7k Y faa aati ede Aaa 3,434,000 37-4 1,286,000 3,580,000 3-59 12,853,000 14,139,000 


Sey atc takes 2,350,000 34-9 820,000 | 2,159,000 3-58 7,721,000 8,541,000 


1 To nearest thousand. 
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i Se ee 
Most of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed direct to the consumer by the 

producers in one-gallon cans but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup is 


sold each year to processing firms. These firms melt the sugar and blend it with 
syrup to produce a uniform grade of syrup which is then sold in bottles. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, six sugar-beet factories being located in these 
provinces. In Quebec, sugar beets have been grown only since 1942 and production 
centres around St. Hilaire, south of Montreal in the Eastern Townships. The 
area harvested in Quebec in 1947 was 1,600 acres although the plant at St. Hilaire 
has a capacity to handle production from 10,000 acres. In Ontario, sugar-beet 
factories are located at Wallaceburg and Chatham. The acreage in Ontario 
declined steadily from 38,169 in 1940 to only 9,287 in 1943. Since that year, how- 
ever, the acreage has again expanded and in 1947, 18,600 acres were cropped, though 
production still remained well below the capacity of the two plants and only the 
Chatham factory processed beets in 1947. Sugar-beet production in Manitoba 
also declined during 1941-44. In 1940, the area harvested was 15,682 acres while 
in 1947 the area amounted to only 9,000 acres. The sugar-beet plant in Manitoba 
is located at Fort Garry. Sugar-beet production in Alberta is carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Raymond and Picture Butte. This area has seen a steady 
increase during the last six years with the acreage in 1947 amounting to 29,300 acres. 


35.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Sugar Beets, and Quantities and Values of 
Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced, 1939-47 


Nore.—Figures for years prior to 1939 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


ssSsSsSsSsSsSsS9a9S99a993S90, SS 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar Produced 


Year Yield Average Pri 
ware | pe] Field | Pee] Yalge | Quantiwy | Vatue | pers 

acres tons tons $ $ Ib. $ cts. 
1039.0 sees 59, 603 9-84 | 586,444 7:53 | 4,417,372 169,320,343 | 8,063,332 4-8 
1040 eeean 82,270 10-03 | 825,344 7-30 | 6,022,670 || 213,602,511 | 10,853, 665 5-1 
198 Te iok 70, 803 10-01 | 708,616 8-16 | 5,781,151 || 215,879,271 | 11,639, 825 5-4 
1942 se ee eae 64,768 10-84 | 701,884 | 9-17 | 6,434,517 || 189,066,870 | 11,349,746 6-0 
1948 hr aa aa 57, 483 8:25 | 474,378 9:68 | 4,592,240 || 129,268,010 | 8,728,995 6-8 
MEE aa aeatia « 70, 446 8-02 | 564,927 9-91 | 5,598,393 || 165,318,840 | 11,281, 052 6-8 
1945. So ae 63, 134 9-80 618, 790 10-01 6,192, 942 163, 837,790 | 11,198,989 6-8 
Me hee Sew c oe 71,939 10-23 735, 849 10-91 8,030,859 || 205,779,800 | 14,022, 621 6-8 
1947: ee 67,376 8-99 | 605,741 14:06 | 8,517,159 156, 262,700 | 13,208, 824 8-4 


Fibre-Flax.—Fibre-flax is grown chiefly in Quebec and Ontario with smaller 
areas located in Alberta and British Columbia. In 1948 the producers in Quebec 
almost doubled their acreage but in the other provinces the acreage continued to 
show the downward trend that has been evident for the last few years. Uncertainty 
of markets and competition from other countries, where production costs are not 
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as high, have discouraged many growers who are now turning to more profitable 
enterprises. A recent development has been the sale of flax straw of oil varieties 
to firms in the United States where it is manufactured into cigarette paper. 


36.—Acreages, Yields and Values of Flaxseed, Fibre and Tow, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1915-30 will be found at p. 284 of the 1934-35 Year Book, and for 1931-38 
at p. 224 of the 1942 edition. 


Production Values 
Year Area " Green : Green 
Seed Fibre Dave Seed Fibre Tate Total 
acres bu lb tons $ $ $ $ 
| CAM eR oe 10, 536 63, 216 4,079,600 2.200 245,700 914, 100 89,200 |} 1,249,000 
ee eines 20,275 81,300 5,977, 5001 1,027 345, 925 1,315,0501 65,600 |) 1,726,575 
aE ois hier 6 ae 44,467 137,930 | 11,000,000! 755 482,750 2,597, 5001 37,750 || 3,118, 000 
ES cy che/'c, Soe a ass 47,070 195,915 9,312,000 875 439, 827 2,528,228 33,645 || 3,001, 700 
ES Sees 35, 297 157, 957 8,742,000 2 815 631, 828 1,970, 400 48,900 || 2,651,128 
BAI ras td \dne ie 39, 102 122,487 5, 768,000 1,015 502, 948 1, 555, 600 50,800 |} 2,109,348 
(EES See ol PRs yf 68,747 6,000, 000 650 343, 700 1,775,000 42,300 || 2,161,000 
Ls ss che hevbgi 15, 762 81,000 1,786,000 — 405,000 452,000 — 857, 000 
MOA Fer sss siok ws 11,003 50, 000 1, 852,000 — 300, 000 482,000 — 782,000 
UES Sa 14,116 50,000 3, 700,000 —_ 275,000 1,055, 000 — 1,330,000 


1 Includes turbine tow. 2 Includes estimated production from 8,040 acres carried over from 


previous processing year. 


Tobacco.—The tobacco acreage expanded rapidly during the years 1943 to 1947 
under the influence of an almost unlimited domestic and overseas demand. The 
high point was reached in 1947 when 125,267 acres were harvested. Traditionally 
the United Kingdom is Canada’s largest export market but, since the imposition of 
import restrictions by the United Kingdom, this market has been very uncertain. 
The currency controls were somewhat relaxed to permit the importation of 
12,500,000 Ib. of Canadian tobacco during the 1947-48 season and during the 
1948-49 season $7,000,000 of British funds were made available for tobacco purchases 
in Canada. Additional payments were made to growers in Ontario and British 
Columbia for grading and tying as follows: 1% cents per lb. for flue-cured tobacco 
in Ontario in 1948; 13 cents per lb. for flue-cured and burley in Ontario from 1944 
to 1947, inclusive, and on dark for 1946 and 1947; and 2 cents per lb. on flue-cured, 
burley and dark tobacco in Ontario and on flue-cured in British Columbia for 1948. 


37.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
1944-48 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1944 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Average Average 


Year gatona p beste - Production Seana F oe UAE 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ re 
Ee SATS. 55065. 4 Sehiaoiere stevie 88,495 1,191 | 105,415, 500 29-4 31,001,900 
LEG a oe a 93,277 990 92,345, 000 33°2 30, 620, 000 
Rs Nira s ao 0e/a sv are oes 110,358 1,281 | 141,384,000 35-0 49,472,000 
Rig piesa iat apo ine alent 125, 267 852 | 106,688,000 35-1 37,460,000 
TS vot 110, 590 1,145 | 126,629,000 39-7 50, 272,000 


eee 
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38.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Provinces, 1943-47 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1934-38 will be found at p. 229 of the 1939 Year Book and for the years 
1939-42 at p. 387 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia 
ee ee oa ee ee 
acres 000 Ib. $ acres | ’000 lb. $ acres | 000 1b. $ 
194g Basar kee 7,580 | 6,512 1,477,900 || 63,340 | 62,325 | 18,104, 600 220 267 63, 700 
1944 eee os 8,984 | 8,898 | 2,413,800 }| 79,359 | 96,375 | 28,550,000 152 143 38, 100 
04 De cers oe 10,007 | 9,391 | 2,784,000 || 83,140 | 82,798 | 27,785,000 130 156 51,000 
1940 eset on 11,821 | 11,695 | 3,383,000 || 98,386 |129,519 | 46,034,000 151 170 55, 000 
IBLE Aamometcts 11,918 |} 8,940 | 2,313,000 }113, 231 | 97,627 35, 116, 000 118 121 31,000 


39.—Acreages, Production and Values of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Types, 1943-47 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1943 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 


Year Book. 
Planted Average Total AN CTBES G 
ante : ota arm ross 
Type and Year Area ete Production Price Farm Value 
pe e per Pound 
acres lb. lb.- cts. $ 
ELe-CULee see canes rome ie ened 1943 60, 120 978 58, 785, 800 30-0 17, 638, 700 
1944 73,697 1,176 86, 669, 000 30-7 26, 634, 100 
1945 77, 200 976 75,353, 000 34-9 26,311,000 
1946 91, 432 1,302 119,027,000 36-6 43,554,000 
1947 103, 694 838 86, 863, 000 37-1 32, 210, 000 
Burleyaty.;. Ave Cees en cae 1943 6,540 1,008 6,590, 800 21-3 1, 402, 800 
1944 9,460 1, 292 12, 223,000 23-2 2,830,000 
1945 9,442 1,094 10, 330, 000 25-6 2,641, 000 
1946 10,478 1,151 12,058,000 27-0 3, 260, 000 
1947 13,200 958 12, 640, 000 25-6 3,613, 000 
Civardeniaees & iio eee 1943 2,650 857 2,270,000 15-0 340, 500 
1944 2,400 1, 240 2,976,000 21-0 624, 900 
1945 3,093 1,067 3,300,000 24-2 800, 000 
1946 4,165 1,305 5, 435, 000 25-8 1, 405, 000 
1947 4,238 880 3, 729,000 22-6 844, 000 


Apiculture.—Honey production in Hastern Canada returned to more normal 


levels in 1947 after two years of unusually small crops. 


Farm prices reached an 


all-time high with the average for the crop amounting to 25 cents per lb. The 
pre-war export market for Canadian honey was the United Kingdom but since the 
War very little has moved in that direction. During the period of the sugar shortage, 
exports of honey were forbidden and the domestic market readily absorbed the crop. 
During the 1947-48 season when a surplus developed and shipments might have again 
been resumed, the United Kingdom government put exchange controls into effect 
which amounted to a virtual embargo against Canadian honey. In addition, prices 
being offered by importers were much lower than Canadian growers would accept, 
so that even with all restrictions removed shipments would not have been made. 


’ 
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40.—Beekeepers and ‘Colonies, Production and Values of Honey and Beeswax, 1939-47 


% a for years prior to 1939 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


Honey Beeswax 
2 Average erelage Value of 
Year ee~ | Colonies re. Total per Total Pro- BPN: 
keepers ee Production z ogre Value duction Value ae 
: to Pro- 
Hive ducers 
No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ lb. $ $ 
1939....| 28,000 | 406,000 85 | 34,376, 100 8-6 | 2,958,200 || 515,641 | 116,300} 3,074,500 
1940....| 27,150 | 398,540 71 | 28,215,300 10:3 | 2,913,600 | 423,229 | 121,700} 3,035,300 
1941....] 27,360 | 409,740 81 | 33,220,700 11:3 | 3,755,700 || 498,310 | 195,500 | 3,951,200 
1942....| 28,430 | 427,050 66 | 28,048, 700 13-7 | 3,842,600 | 420,730 | 186,300 || 4,028,900 
1943....| 34,250 | 449,650 88 | 39,492, 100 15-4 | 6,095,000 || 592,400 | 276,200 6,371,200 
1944....| 40,700 | 508,500 71 | 36,264,000 15-0 | 5,534,000 || 543,900 | 250,200 || 5,784,200 
1945....| 43,300 | 522,500 63 | 33,020,000 16:0 | 5,439,000 | 487,000 | 226,000 || 5,665,000 
1946....| 43,200"| 541,800° 43| 23,185,000"} 18-0 | 4,149,000"} 327,000" 158,000" 4,3807,000° 
1947....| 39,200 | 588,700 63 | 37,078,000 25-0 | 9,160,000 |} 425,000 | 200,000 || 9,360,000 


41.—Honey Production, by Provinces, 1942-47 
De eee, 
Province 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


a — ee eS ee, 


lb lb lb lb. lb lb. 

Prince Edward Island...... 33, 500 32,000 44,000 46,000 15,000 57,000 
HNO VA COUBer s. gcc vile eae ses 80, 600 72, 500 65, 000 83, 000 65, 000 112,000 
New Brunswick 225,000 232,200 185, 000 104, 000 109, 000 142,000 
MeHeG. so. lis ween eds 4,026,900 | 5,000,000 | 4,900,000 | 4,487,000 | 1,900, 000 5,399, 000 
MOTT IO eee elelel store +ivlacofeepels» 11,760,000 | 19,212,000 | 15,022,000 | 9,095,000 | 5,685, 000 | 12,290,000 
“LOI SF eeeGhie ap eoue nook 3,142,000 | 4,503,000 | 5,271,000 | 4,860,000 | 4, 810, 000 5, 180, 000 
Saskatchewan..........-... 4,947,100 | 5,364,600 | 4,376,000 | 7,328,000 | 3,953, 000 6, 232, 000 
AI SSS ee aS Seta eas 2,500,000 | 3,800,000 | 5,130,000 | 6,000,000} 6,192, 000 6, 507, 000 
British Columbia........... 1,333,600 | 1,275,800 | 1,271,000 | 1,017,000 456,000"| 1,159,000 

Yotals...........04. 28,048,700 | 39,492,100 | 36,264,000 | 33,020,000 23,185,000"| 37,078,000 


Subsection 10.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of live stock are shown in the 
“Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics” published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa. 


42.—Yearly Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals—Basis, in Store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur—Crop Years Ended July 31, 1939-48 


Norn.—Statistics for 1926-30 are given at p. 228 of the 1940 Year Book, and for 1931-38 at p. 225 of the 
1942 edition. 


Averages in Cents and Highth of a Cent per Bushel 


pol Cui atte ee ee eee 
Year Ended July 31— Wheat, Oats,? Ree Rye, Flaxseed, 
No. PN. \) No. 2.C.W: | "954577": | No. 2.C.W. | No. 1C.W. 
6 Row 
cts cts cts cts cts 
(QED) Se bie Seo, pipe et ee SSR OPER Se 62/0 29/0 40/7 40/5 143/4 
PT) cope Belk S ccp 28 GORE Rein arn ome Orne See RE 76/4 35/5 45/0 59/7 172/3 
ROAACE RE PMO Fol. sb. a travelorace olovetssipreldueters/ahe ss 74/0 34/6 45/5 49/6 144/3 
ETA ee Pn orn, nee cosNonati e wives she #eforsys oie) ¢ 76/5 49/1 61/4 60/1 158/18 
SERPS Ree te Alar ctert fel niaa oles cipaone” a: « etshei sia. ¢> = 94/4 49/2 64/2 68/4 2254 
ES ANE Be toes ieee co 2%e sfateuede anos aielasiens oie 135 67/3 79/6 115/4 2504 
MISA Re ton oe axe Wares eis oefefecaboge, steno «sie 1438/6 61/4 87/3 126/2 2754 
PO mee SE Mr er! Score e 00 Gere afro oaunineine: 175 61/4 84/6 223/7 2754 
Se MPR RECS ty. ayer c.c mn pis niers sive sessile 175 66/2 93/4 287/6 3254 
MEER fy noc Aoteys, cig etter cue skeaas, aie 175 90 119/7 374/5 5505 


1 Average cash closing price Winnipeg Grain Exchange to Sept. 27, 1948. Thereafter, initial payments 
plus additional payments to producers. 2 Cash closing price Winnipeg Grain Exchange to July 31, 
1943. Thereafter, prices of oats and barley remained at or near the ceiling prices until these were discon- 
tinued Oct. 22, 1947. Equalization payments to producers are included for the crop years 1943-44 to 1947-48 
inclusive. 3 During March the Canadian Wheat Board assumed control of Canadian flaxseed stocks 
and the price was held at $1-64 for remainder of crop year. . .4Fixed price to growers. 5 $5-00 
fixed price plus 50 cents participation payment. 
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43.—Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1944-48 


—60<303—0—.0Nwswasox“#sxqxwqoaq“wwoa_oal_o———S SOO 


Toronto Montreal 
Item 
1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 || 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good 11-48} 11-65) 12-45} 14-28) 18-25] 12-15} 12-25] 12-70] 14-35] 18-57 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., medium 11-01) 10-90} 11-80} 13-38) 17-76]! 11-09} 11-15] 11-60] 12-96] 17-73 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., common 9-61) 9-80) 10-80} 12-21) 16-35)| 9-28! 9-50] 10-00] 10-64] 13-90 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good 11-99} 12-20] 13-05) 14-63] 19-40} 12-33] 12-05] 12-85] 14-38] 21-14 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., medium 11-44) 11-45] 12-45} 13-88] 19-47]| 11-33] 11-10] 11-70] 13-08] 18-56 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., common 10-87) 10-70} 11-70} 12-85) 19-20! 9-45] 9-30] 10-20] 10-68] 13-17 
eifers, LOOd. es yess os ee Foe 11-24) 11-25) 12-15} 13-85) 18-32]| 10-74] 10-45] 11-25] 13-04] 18-06 
Sievers, mediint. 4's. 4,55. See 10-80} 10-70} 11-65) 13-23] 17-66] 9-20} 9-50] 10-00] 11-73] 15-43 
Calves, fed, 00d <...\. 2. Re oraaee. ee 12-57} 12-55} 13-05} 14-50) 19-10]! 12-43] 12-65] 13-05] 14-35! 18-06 
Calves, fed. ‘medium... oo 11-89) 11-85} 12-50} 13-62] 18-63]| 10-93} 9-90] 11-55] 12-12] 16-75 
(SOWR; GOOd beens fk ee Raae oe 8-77) 9-10) 10-15} 11-10) 15-18} 8-69] 9-30] 9-75] 10-95] 14-74 
Cows, snediting: .. .. ete hye ee ae oe 8-06] 8-45} 9-20) 10-18) 14-11] 7-88] 8-20] 8-70] 9-76] 13-06 
Butisn S000: 4. <3. Waste esse eee 8-61) 9-15) 10-45] 11-40) 16-53] 8-19} 9-10] 10-00] 11-32] 15-08 

Stocker and feeder steers, good 10-03} 10-00} 11-40} 12-58] 17-17] 1 1 1 1 1 

Stocker and feeder steers, common 8-59} 8-90] 10-25) 11-01] 15-78] 1 1 4 1 1 

tock cows and heifers, goo 8-23) 8-40) 10-00) 7-00} 12-01) 1 i 1 1 1 

Stock cows and heifers, common 6-93) 7-45} 8-25} 8-23] 9-50]] 1 % 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice 14-55) 14-70) 15-70} 16-24] 23-66! 14-12] 14-60] 15-10] 15-41] 29-29 
Calves, veal, common and medium 11-18) 11-80} 12-75] 13-58] 19-10} 9-91] 10-70] 12-45] 12-65 16-65 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed 17-25} 17-90} 19-85] 22-04] 29-96] 17-26] 18-20] 20-05] 22-99 80-02 
Lambs, good handy weights 13-40) 14-40) 15-25] 15-63] 22-53] 11-94] 13-55] 14-45] 14-83 21-76 
Lambs, common, all weights 8-60) 9-80] 11-45} 12-05) 15-71) 7-16] 9-40] 9-45] 10-15 16-26 
Sheep, good handy weights 5:06] 7-35) 8-55} 8-33] 9-33] 4-90] 6-65] 7-80] 7-38] 8-29 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 || 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good 11-15] 11-40] 12-00] 13-55 18-39] 11-24} 11-40] 11-75] 13-01] 18-01 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., medium 10-01} 10-00} 10-65) 11-79) 16-05] 10-06] 10-20] 10-55] 11-59] 16-06 
Steers, up to 1,050 1b., common 8-57) 8-35] 9-20} 10-06] 14-40] 8-17/ 7-90] 8-85! 9-01! 12-50 


1 No sales reported, 
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Subsection 11.—Census Statistics of Agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces, 1921-46 


Statistics illustrating the major changes that have taken place in agriculture 
in the Prairie Provinces for the quinquennial years 1921-46 will be found at 
pp. 390-396 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Subsection 12.—Statistics of the Newfoundland Census of 
Agriculture, 1945 


The latest Census of Newfoundland and the Coast of Labrador was taken in 
1945. This Census covered both population and agriculture. Tabulations, at 


_ the request of Newfoundland, were carried out at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Some data on these subjects have already been published in census bulletins and as 
further tabulations are made, additional information will be made available. 


The Census of Agriculture ascertained the number of those cultivating land by 
census districts by size of holding and area of improved land. Information was 
gathered by census districts on the condition of land and the area, production, 


value and sales of crops. Enumeration was also made of farm machinery and 


equipment, horses, ponies, swine, sheep, goats, cattle, animal products, dogs and 
poultry. 


Agriculture is not of first importance in Newfoundland but plays a part in the 
economy supplementary to fishing and logging. Less than 0-5 p.c. of the total 
land surface is devoted to agriculture and only 35,574 persons cultivated land com- 
pared with 39,539 in the Census of 1935. 


The following statement gives final figures on agriculture in Newfoundland 
and the Coast of Labrador. 


TENURE AND UTILIZATION OF CULTIVATED LAND IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 
CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE, 1945 


Size of Holdings— No. Utilization of Occupied Land— acres 
Wnderliacre sco. 0.5. e: . 15,909 PMpLrovedncscneraies cle nici 62, 642 
ARS OLES Or ce isioteueece cats ae, sks 14,523 

FW «3 Pos eee rae, SDE ee 3, 106 (Grane tee) oc, dee nee ale os 186 
TN Nes es ee ee oe 1,700 JER NZ ease ae Scoptinnan nano nos 46, 864 
Ovens ae oe aC ene ns 336 ‘PotatOeSin testes oer sees 12,149 
SUENIP Sams aiceen craic eieiae a 1,616 

Total Holdings......... 35,574 Gabbacea. see cae eaitsatrs 1,548 

Other vegetables........... 216 

Number of Holdings by Area of SON GV & seharetenee Paee iterk A Suen oe mea 63 
Improved Land— Winimprovedsete a soe ee 74, 633 
eset a 0 aACle st cs criss nie 17,379 ——_— 
Pua CTOSIs cee cna ete autiess ears 15, 489 PaSturer once ee eee 14, 280 
Ppl Mesa es MR Re ONG lanai .s vase 2,201 Woo Glades tesaie cles re 60,353 
Ma On Miae Pa et in crs nares ote ae 498 a 
Oyero Un ee hers a dees 7 Toran AREA oF OccuPieD LAND. 137,275 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 
CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE, 1945 


No. No 
RI GISER Reto ee ee oe ee Cages 9,795 Ges ital Cees OO te ee eae 22,944 
PONIES HRT eae RE Se an eee 4,954 — 
Shite ds SAM ae See CIEE ne 11, 443 Torat, Live Stock... 146,533 
SHOCN Mette Aer re sees Tore 85, 802 oo 
CSOORSIER csc bos a wyscam Eee «iste 11,595 Hens and chickens............ 346, 428 


Tora VALUE, LIVE Srock AND Pouttry....$8,359, 753 
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Quantity and Value of Farm Products.—Estimates were made at the time 
of the 1945 Census enumeration of the production and values of crops, live stock 
and animal products in 1944 calculated on average prices prevailing in 1945. The 
total value of 54,450 tons of hay, produced in 1944, was $2,613,600, of 1,509,994 bu. 
of potatoes, $2,113,992 and of 279,279 bu. of turnips and other root crops $429,778 
while 3,874 bu. of oats, wheat and barley harvested were valued at $5,812. There 
were on farms, in 1944, 22,944 cattle valued at $2,431,350, and 85,802 sheep at 
$2,288,307. The estimated value of the 3,877,818 gal. of milk produced during the 
year, including goats’ milk, was $3,296,143 and the value of 456,926 lb. of butter 
produced, excluding that made by manufacturers, was $251,309. Egg production 
amounted to 1,574,401 doz. valued at $1,495,681. 


Subsection 13.—Agricultural Irrigation 


A short article is given at pp. 375-379 of the 1947 Year Book on agricultural 
irrigation on the Canadian Prairies from its beginnings when early ranchers under- 
took to grow winter feed by diverting water from the smaller streams to irrigate 
meadow lands, to the new phase in irrigation development whereby the Federal 
Government, under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, 1935, undertook to 
construct large irrigation works on the Prairies and to provide assistance for 
individual projects, conduct surveys and prepare plans for various irrigation 
possibilities. 


Irrigation in the Prairie Provinces.—Table 44 shows the larger irrigation 
developments in Alberta*. Jn addition there are some 650 private individual 
projects authorized to irrigate an area of 75,370 acres. Table 45 shows the principal 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act irrigation projects in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and Table 46 the irrigable and irrigated areas in British Columbia under the control 
of public and private organizations. 


* Prepared by B. Russell, Director of Water Resources, Department of Water Resources, Alberta. 


44.—Irrigation Development in Alberta, as at Oct. 31, 1948 


Area 
Area Served | Area Irrigated in— 
Project Source of Supply of y 
Tract | Existing |—————_ 
Works 1947 1948 
acres acres acres acres 
Canada Land and Irrigation Company...| Bow River........ 200, 000 55, 000 40, 100 40,738 
New West Irrigation District!........... IBOWauIVielieee pene 8, 000 4,564 3,494 3, 422 
Western Irrigation District.............. Bow River........ 150,000 | 150,000 20,000 12,000 
St. Mary and Milk River Development..| St. Mary River....| 200,000 84,000 76, 207 76,351 
Magrath Irrigation District?............. St. Mary River.... 18, 873 6,975 3,500 3,500 
Raymond Irrigation District?............ St. Mary River.... 20, 520 15,130 12, 000 12,000 
(aber irrigation: District2meer eres St. Mary River.... 33, 200 21,500 19,141 17,720 
Eastern Irrigation District............... BOWE RIVER eee 1,500,000 | 250,000 168, 580 172, 200 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District..| Oldman River..... 220, 782 97,261 57,434 55,374 
United Irrigation District...:...+...++-- Belly River....... 62, 800 34,318 7,463 2,970 
Mountain View Irrigation District....... IBeliivakuiveree sees 6, 400 3, 569 3,300 3,300 
Leavitt Irrigation District®.............. IBehlivarunvier anes 15, 500 4,631 1,300 1, 5004 
Aetna Irrigation District?................ BellivaRiversyaa 15,440 8,300 — — 
Little Bow Irrigation District........... Highwood River.. 10,014 200 — —_ 
Totalsyene oversee Keaeeencee bb eee el aiete seme ene a 2,461,529 | 735,448 | 412,519 | 401,075 
1 Water supplied through works of Canada Land and Irrigation Company. 2 Water supplied 
through the works of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers Development. 3 Water supplied through works 


of Mountain View District. 4 Approximate. 
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45.—Principal P.F.R.A. Irrigation Projects in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
as at Mar. 31, 1949 


Norre.—Source: Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 


Ne See SSS 
SS OO 


Trrigable | Storage 


Project Location Description Aven, Capac 
acres acre {t. 
Manitoba— 

Deadhorse Creek..... Mordetic ta. sccnmnot Earthfill dam, completed 1941........ 100 1, 200 
aa MUAMMILONWA! flocs Wie Sslde we fa cals oialow lela ae a4 Meds ms hide Oe eS paid eles 100 16,265 
Saskatchewan— 

Cypress Lake Storage.|Southwest Sask..... Development of storage and irrigation _ 80, 000 


on Frenchman River Valley in south- 
western Sask., storage dams to raise 
level of Cypress Lake for irrigation 
along Frenchman River; includes 
canal leading to Robsart-Vidora area. 
Val Marie Irrigation 

DIBENICts mea demore eter WV AIM TiC tet onters visi « Dam on Frenchman River and distri- 

buting works. 


8, 549 8,000 


Eastend Irrigation 
IDistrictero eect e Frenchman River,|Storage dam on Frenchman River and 
southwestern Sask.} canals to rehabilitate and extend an 
old irrigation project. 


2,500 1,300 


Maple Creek.......... Maple Creek........ Development of Maple, Gap andj 4,000 23, 260 
Downie Creeks flowing northward 
from Cypress Hills for irrigation and 
stockwatering. 

Swift Current......... Swift Current....... Development of Swift Current Creek] 25,000 95,000 

and tributaries for irrigation, stock- 

watering, municipal and domestic 


; supply. 
Qu’Appelle River 
Walle Waves eee crests On Qu’Appelle River} Development of Qu’Appelle River and} 30,000 95, 600 
from Moose Jaw| tributaries for irrigation, stockwater- 
east. ing and domestic supply, ultimate 


irrigable acreage approximately 
30,000 acres. 


metals maskacchie wane 2.2.5 0 Fac Se Fs oe cee OL ig ee iain oe ot olan 105,219 | 456,230 
1 Includes other small projecis. 

Irrigation in British Columbia.*—The first right to the use of water for 
agricultural purposes in this Province was granted three months after the passing 
of an Act by the Imperial Government establishing the Crown Colony of British 
Columbia, in 1858. 

Irrigation was used in these early years mainly for raising hay in valley 
bottom lands where it was easy to divert water out of the streams. By the end of 
the century, water was being conveyed to the benches and higher lands, especially 
where the climate and the benchlands were suitable for commercial fruit growing. 

Companies were formed; large holdings were purchased and subdivided; and 
irrigation systems to supply them with water were constructed, largely with earth 
ditches and wooden flumes. Most of these irrigation systems have since been taken 
over and are operated by improvement districts, under the Water Act, or by 
municipalities. To-day, the large irrigation systems of the Province are good 
examples of hydraulic structures. Owing to the generally rugged topography, 
irrigation engineering has been faced in this Province with many difficult problems; 
agricultural development having of necessity to follow the rather narrow valleys 
does not lend itself to simple and cheap irrigation systems. 

Due to the wide variations in climate and soil types found throughout the 
Province, three methods of irrigation are in use: (1) sprinkling, practised in fairly 
humid: areas, where precipitation is moderate but insufficient during the growing 


* Prepared by J. E. Lane, Deputy Comptroller of Water Rights, Department of Lands and Forests, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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period; (2) delivery by ditch or flume, with distribution over the ground by furrows, 
used in general for fruit and vegetable crops; and (8) irrigation by flooding, common 
on hay meadows in stock-raising areas. 

Most of the irrigation is by gravity supply, but pumping from lakes and rivers 
‘is also practised. Pumping is costly and only warrantable in favoured areas for 
the growth of high-priced specialty crops. 

Estimates of irrigable and irrigated land are given in Table 46. About 
85,000 acres are under water licence and capable of being irrigated; nearly 100,000 
acres are irrigated by individual effort, the majority being hay and grain for stock- 
ranches and for field crops. In addition about 200,000 acres more could be 
brought under irrigation, but at a cost greater than that of existing works. 


46.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1948 


Irri- Irri- 
Project Water Supply gable | gated Locality 
Area Area : 
acres | acres 
Provincial Irrigation System— 
Southern. Okanagan Lands 
IPFOJECENER . BIEL. eae OkanaranuRiven:aceuere. sere 5,000 | 4,200 | Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation Systems- 
Penticton Municipality....... Penticton and Ellis Creeks..... 2,250 | 2,220 | Okanagan Valley 
Summerland Municipality....} Trout and Eneas Creeks....... 3,800 | 3,420 nc ce 
Irrigation Districts— 
Balfout cites ss .aeketae Lairdu@reekiey arma ced. fete 240 150 | Kootenay Valley 
BArtier@: oct sn-<an chs aan Barriere River. 3.geteois 2:6: 225 129 | North Thompson 
Valley 
iB Cmbruitlandss .. perms. ae Jameson and North Thompson 
FRUIUV ORG) Se ried he Seidel: 3,200 | 2,800 | North Thompson 
Valley. 
Black Mountain... s.. 006.2% Belvo. Greeks. nieces os p02 4,000 | 3,850 | Okanagan Valley 
Black Saveraue us tceee eee Okanagan’ Rivers.eecsnee ee 180 150 < “§ 
Blueberry Creek............. Blueberny.© reeks eee 250 40 | Columbia Valley 
Cawston. Peretti ee Similkameen River............ 500 257 | Okanagan Valley 
Covert tts soe eee Fourth of July Creek.......... 272 272 | Near Grand Forks 
Darfield ished . Soi ae Land quistiCreekiennenke. 2 acne 363 200 | N se Thompson 
alley 
Happ Creston. ene te eee Arrow Creek teen, se etre cee 1,400 | 1,160 | Kootenay Valley 
PAIS on : Fe a eee Kelownan@ reeks sage sae tind oo 687 687 | Okanagan Valley 
GILOUaTd acne eee eee ewan lake! Creeks «5 cccms cee: 110 110 a hy 
LeNINOFel A seme ae ee ee Selownar Crecente ion 2,000 1,946 s “§ 
Grandglonkse sete yaa ee HSettleREvIVel eect eens 2,700 | 2,200 | Kettle Valley 
ELIT Gy An aan e a ee et ete bor ce Heffley Creek and North 
Thompson River.cees sss» ase! 2,700 | 1,633 | North Thompson 
Valley 
Kaledenze.. acceso ees Marron Greeks 2s 3s Galena 500 430 | Okanagan Valley 
FCOTCMICOS. eke: xecke suentehar dees Ashnola River and Keremeos 
Creek erent cae aC oe 1,020 960 | Similkameen Valley 
MaleolmsHories.t 2400..0e00 JosephCreek: mcs, storie Wea dene 200 150 | Near Cranbrook 
Merritt Centrak.............. Coldwater River)..5-2 66. ces. 125 125 | Nicola Valley 
INatamstal eee eee Lequime and Robinson Creeks. 950 867 | Okanagan Valley 
Okanacan Halistm..2e anes Shuttleworth Creek........... 400 180 “ « 
Okanagan Mission............ Bellevue (Sawmill) Creek, 
Okanaganslake.tt0-) so. 750 670 $8 ss 
Ovamat yor et eee Longulake st ecto: foltess eeaos 350 350 ss s¢ 
PeachlandAvsete cere Peachland Creek.............. 450 400 $ f 
NACA dn. cee deer eee Dogi Creek taser see takin cc 200 140 | Columbia Valley 
IRODSOM earn eee ne Pass: Oreeke s,s cce eee eee 262 262 oe s 
Scotty Creeks ..5..hieee eee ScoutyrCrec lowe yee eee 863 863 | Okanagan Valley 
South East Kelowna......... Hydraulie Creeks. <-.- eran ss 2,800 | 2,560 i ef 
TroutiCreek ttre he Stee rout Creeks see ee nee 350 300 a 
Vermilion 2) «) Seer scale Kindersley Creeks <sluche es 800 400 | Columbia Valley 
Vernon Sees oeee eee OE toe Coldstream and Jones Creeks...| 7,500 | 7,200 | Okanagan Valley 
Vinsulla tee ee aes Knouff (Sullivan) Creek....... 298 155 | Kamloops District 
Westhank cccnc he toa Powersi@reeks steer 700 648 | Okanagan Valley 
Winfield and Okanagan Centre| Vernon Creek..............-.-- 2,000 | 1,823 < SR 
iWivaand eles ipa ee NE aaa! DuckiGreeks, oi aenee rs 500 450 | Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Columbia Valley Irrigated ; 
Fruitlands Company....... BriieetGreeks ie iien wend eee ene 2,000 367 | Columbia Valley 
Woods Lake Water Company.'! Oyama Creek...............0- 792 792 ' Okanagan Valley 
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Subsection 14.—International Agricultural Statistics 


The following tables are based on statistics published by the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, United States Department of Agriculture, and give, by 
leading countries of the world, the acreages and production of wheat for the harvests 
of 1947 and 1948, oats, barley and corn for 1948, with averages for the years 1935-39. 

North America was the world’s leading producer of wheat, in both 1947 and 
1948, with about 30 p.c. and 27 p.c., respectively, of the total world production. 
The United States alone produced nearly 24 p.c. of the total in 1947 and 20 p.c. 
in 1948. Although a large exporter of wheat, Canada produced only 5-9 p.c. 
and 6-1 p.c. of the world’s total in the same two years. 

In 1948 the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was the second largest pro- 
ducing country with 16 p.c. of total world production. China, which held first 
place in Asia, was third in world production of wheat in the same year with 14 
p.c. of total production. 

Acreages sown to wheat in 1948 showed a slight increase of 4 p.c. over those 
of the previous year and total production increased by 625,500,000 bu. 

The North American Continent also led in world production of oats and corn 
in 1948 with the United States producing 35 p.c. of total oats and 61 p.c. of corn. 
Asia was the leading continent for world barley production with 26 p.c. of the total, 
China contributing 14 p.c. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States followed closely with 138-4 p.c. and 18-2 p.c., respectively. 


47.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1947 and 1948 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39 


Acreages Production 
Continent and Country Average Average 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
North America— 
Canadarccces veto reteres 25, 595 24, 260 24, 106 312,399 341, 758 393,345 
IPENICON. 4. ceca Meals 25 os 1, 244 1, 236 1, 483 14, 284 15,616 18,372 
United States............ 57, 293 74,389 71, 904 758, 629 1,367,186 1, 288, 406 
Totals, North America! 84,000 99,940 97,550 || 1,086,000 | 1,724,560 1,701,000 
Europe— 
FA Dania tees. ares e 5 cctools © 99 130 a6 1,507 2,000 Be 
VATISETIA Te test ace Soka ie 630 495 520 15, 942 9,700 11,000 
Bele iuria $95. coarse leanne 402 220 385 16,150 6,500 15, 983 
[Bulgarian one. cpa cee 0 ve 3,362 3,680 nee 69, 080 A 
Czechoslovakia.........-- 2,175 2,140 2,146 57,000 
Penrith aces oe ee: 319 60 14, 470 2,000 9,333 
rolindtea cece f adidas: 225 580 540 7,689 17,000 18, 500 
Biber suri ates cele eversictat sss 230 398 412 6,100 7,600 9,781 
Mrancore rece cle ns ete 12,560 9,250 11, 100 286, 510 150,000 300, 000 
GOLIMAD Yee cers oe coe oa e's 4,250 i = 147,000 By at 
(Grecee Ate ee oes ne ae 2,150 2,086 2,071 30, 205 21, 245 28, 292 
EMINV AY wit ne ees ose es 4,091 3, 100 s 91,210 46,000 
bis lyae hea ew ene dese ee os PAE el 11, 500 11, 860 278,366 205, 000 250, 000 
ASUXCINTIOUTL eve. cls sets 8's 47 20 40 1215 450 1,100 
Netherlands.............. 333 212 244 15,217 SAUD |e 11,235 
INOP WAY icine cccccnne te 80 86 94 2,391 2,020 2,800 
Meolandaua.eeeen cet her 3,260 ie Bt 74,000 x a 
orbural sce sais oe ose aes 227 1,636 1,605 16,092 12, 860 12,000 
PRGUTAATIA faced siete e's eiae's 6, 900 ab am, 112,000 a < 
SSE ree cite Ne aie ele loiel e's ete 11, 253 9, 625 9,640 157, 986 110, 000 120,000 
POUCH. dg. Rosca ciieisteed ss 5 740 723 780 26,351 14, 660 25,316 
RSWVEUZOLLATG © pis tive cole. 0:8 wie 183 225 220 6, 050 6, 860 8,000 
United Kingdom......... 1, 843 2,163 2,279 62,361 62,250 85,000 
PMIPOSIA VIR ths ets gas tees s: 5, 400 5e 97,700 ey aS 
Totals, Europe!......... 74,350 64,660 68,990 || 1,593,000 | 1,020,000 1,465,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (Europe and Asia). 104, 000 73,000 95,000 | 1,240,000 850,000 1,025,000 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 456. 
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47.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1947 and 1948 in 
Specified Countries, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Continent and Country 


Acreages 


1947 


1948 


Average 
1935-39 


Production 


000 acres 


48 
"2, 132 
9, 884 
52, 818 


32,000 


000 bu. 


72, 128 
18,114 


"3,244 


000 bu. 


70,737 
12, 500 
2,021 
14, 838 
130, 000 
919, 600 


296, 407 
28, 550 


925, 000 
340, 000 


170, 000 
11,800 
40, 268 


7,129 


4,539 


5,500 


Average 
1935-39 
’000 acres 
Asia— 
EATS, Sa eee eet eee 4,191 
ETE Cah ctorvslen cr cite toast 1, 724 
Bebanonte.rene taeeteee Fe 
Palestine: 2.4. cae cere 533 
Sydlaee cece ead een phere 1, 363 
(Rurkéy, caet ste ameen en 8,973 
Clniaee ee Lien acer 49,000 
Manchuria 125200 eee ee 2,896 
ANGUS a een oe ete 34, 485 
Japanese ee. eee oo 
INGreaay caine eee 832 
Totals, Asial............. 107,910 
South America— 
Argentina testo eee 15, 834 
[oh Al ss ai se le A 414 
Chile rhe. tue eee ee 1, 963 
A STA BGS Nea AOAC Biter 285 
Uruguay. 2. reer 1,210 
Totals, South America! 20,470 
Africa— 
PAN POT Ia) $e pean tNt ay eae 4,184 
EV DUS Ray ets ee 1, 464 
French Morocco.......... 3,254 
"Punisiaeeeeee oss eee 1,915 
Union of South Africa..... 1, 926 
Totals, Africa!........... 13,830 
Oceania— 
Auistralia.g..c seen cr teer 13, 128 
NewrZealand....6 44. 221 
Totals, Oceania.......... 13,349 
World Totals!............ 418,080 


397,890 


415,500 


6,010,000 


5,790,000 


6,415,500 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for 
any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 


48.—KEstimated Production of Oats, Barley and Corn Harvested in 1948, in Specified 
Countries, with Averages, 1935-39 


Corn 


Averages 
1935-39 


Oats 
Continent and Country Ae orages dah 
1935-39 
000 bu 000 bu. 
North America— 
Canada. -eihas Sconce 338,071 358, 807 
Cubans... tke eaico ceca Bre Pin 
Guatemalane.cccecuree 
Hondurass-cenena.ee aa ke 
MGXIGONE aoe. ne renion eee 465 2,411 
INicarasia Why nen ae ate 
United Statessaeiccc.e ne 1,045, 329 1,491, 752 
Europe— 

Albantai eter. \.taieiean ie ve ae 
AISGE TE ns cearsteicPa iran 28,746 19,000 
Belgium. §s45.e0ns4.., 1.60 40, 946 36, 500 
Bulgarians deat insiendoes 7,966 ue 
Czechoslovakia........... 85, 000 Pe 
Denmark. elie. erat 70, 205 68,000 
Ireland :.03erss Deore 39, 265 54,000 


Barley 
Averages 
1935-39 1948 
000 bu. 000 bu. 
88, 882 155, 018 
"3, 960 "5, 512 
238, 622 317, 037 
13, 087 "7, 800 
3,570 11,000 
17, 400 - 
51, 800 i: 
52, 881 67,000 
5, 413 6, 500 


2,315,554 
5, 067 

6, 384 
31,173 
11,300 


7000 bu. 
12,417 
8, 500 
111, 487 
3, 100 
3, 650, 548 
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48.—Estimated Production of Oats, Barley and Corn Harvested in 1948, in Specified 
Countries, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


ee 0 C—€—C—OO>—_Ooeroeesaw,wa—_amm= ” 


Oats Barley Corn 
Continent and Country ae, 
ges Averages Averages 
1935-39 1948 1935-39 1948 1935-39 1948 
7000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 
Europe—continued 
TRAV eh ead Aaa 45,000 43,024 7,900 9,347 sm wv 
ATCO meets cs eine nec cote euchene 328, 653 235,000 53,015 57,500 22,559 14, 800 
(German Vine cect ace ocis's 315, 000 $a 130,000 e 4,000 ve 
ChE aenesciigs Saaanet 8,479 10,334 9,267 8,727 10,078 9,015 
eames yores «apne are as sits ores 20,042 na 30,178 bs 92,007 Ry 
TR heer pop eoeoeee 38, 980 36,000 10, 182 11,000 112, 752 102,000 
NATLOMUDOUT Se he + corer or oler ate 2,910 2,427 ue a8 Pe Me 
IMetherlands accetissisis «aie. 25,769 21,700 5, 934 6,500 Ee 
INOR WE tice ees cts. 12,940 12,000 5, 467 4,100 
IROlANG ey « eeaenisakis lactose 204, 000 a 76,000 ne ae ay 
PO ntumslumerere circles sels 6,555 6,500 1,783 3,500 13,083 14,750 
RUOUMADIASS sie e. es cele sis 37,500 an 28,000 4 172,000 2 
STOGAD eehcy Ai ero Aste ae 39, 369 38, 000 97,059 80, 000 28,955 22,000 
TOC GLE ee caeeots + sisters 87,198 53, 944 9,951 8, 869 A me 
Switzerland. widens se cele 1,593 4,134 430 2,189 a 
United Kingdom......... 138, 628 205, 660 36, 596 94, 220 te 
Wuroslavidess ser ss tees 21,900 vs 18, 800 vs 176,600 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (Europe and 5 
PRGIa Mn carne etic a, shay sie 1,165,000 780, 000 425,000 320,000 170,000 AB 
Asia— 
Stiga) wag momOUAcaonoode 56 ne nn ae 1, 640 et 
LT peers ier eae 59, 608 54, 802 347,000 341,178 262,000 260, 151 
French Indo-China....... ae At = 48 21,168 ee 
TYG De Ree Geon oer Be fe 103, 619 122, 262 108, 000 80,000 
Iipilee A amet gob ono Bons ceed as ne 35, 728 40,000 Ln Ae 
TERE 0 194 Seu eGenararIGoCODn aS afd 31,677 27,000 Ae ie 
IES Tales Aono nencoooe aa 11,481 ee 65, 436 ee 3,017 ere 
Java and Madura......... A Ms 3,238 79,976 ia 
NR GREA Se aaa ata int cae ceenals 2,718 Be 52,096 = 4,177 aia 
MEGDANGH Wsae sce oa cielece sore o ate ae 1,222 Re Z 
Mame huriahsecia:iecrecites ore se B 6, 462 we 86, 586 
PPALESUING eerie coi eisiersccsisies ae a 8,238 ibd bn 
Philippine Islands......... Se e a Hes 16, 857 20, 668 
Shuts br eee Bere ee Eee 662 oe 15,386 13,779 on Be 
PK Ven. ot eee eee coe 16, 893 21,000 96,129 90,000 22,971 23,621 
South America— 
PAY rental AEE cigs saris chee'ol ook 50, 182 48,000 25, 586 30, 000 301, 986 200,000 
STAM Acree ts wie Se so af igs ap os 215, 153 AX 
Chiletet . sae tsi 7,670 5, 682 5,041 3,986 2,496 
Golombiaueis veces 2 aire oe ae Be se oe 15, 276 
Wirusuayest cece cee ose ss © 3,100 2,976 649 1,128 5,188 
Africa— 
Nl oerigi sees casita paleo s 10, 859 10, 800 33, 132 41,000 5 : 
INSIRIO) Eis or en Dee eO Od: Ae a of A 13,084 ei 
HSA STIGG LAN C Aiteis cteis cle ois se os 2,822 
Belgian Congo..........+- x ae +: ‘A : 5,000 
ey Di eeiieicct ners cictels sa ee Sc 10, 697 7,644 63, 229 ais 
French Morocco.........- 2,751 3,593 53, 279 58,500 8,505 13, 287 
French West Africa....... ahs as ai AS 21,473 56 
NOI Y Ale ule er ae cernfelnveeiesensie'® xe A ah ss 3,350 
Madagascar............-- Ar 3, 969 
Southern Rhodesia....... as a ne a 5,923 
BD UnISia eet oe tee ie sara 1, 674 550 9,048 4,500 , 
Union of South Africa..... 6, 966 10 500 1,555 1, 800 80, 132 
Oceania— 
PARIS bT LIA Mears aecteaies _ 23,351 33, 000 11,651 17,000 7,030 Be 
New Zealand. .....%..0 0% 3,539 3,500 952 2,083 318 400 
World Totals!.............. 4,364,000 | 4,230,000 | 2,363,000 2,395,000 | 4,750,000 5,975,000 


1 Estimated world totals include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other 
producing countries not shown. 
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CHAPTER XII.—FORESTRY* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PAGE 
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2. ImMporRTANT TREE SPECIES.... 458 ubsection 1. oo perations...... 4 
RaGrIGs oe 4 Subsection 2. The Lumber Industry... 472 
SecTIon 3. Forrest RESOURCES.......... 58 Subsection 8 ‘The Puln and Paner te 
Section 4. Forest Durierion anp INcRE- ca, sduekecoe eae kaon ate 473 
MENT SO CRESS CHES 2 FD © Sh CL ee aD 6 OS oe 461 Subsection Ale The Veneer and Plywood 
Section 5. Forgsr ADMINISTRATION uetelere 462 Tndustridg bree oy ee eae es 479 
Subsection 1. Administration of Fed- Subsection 5. The Wood - Using In- 
eral and Provincial Timber-Lands... 462 Guster. seis hs Pes RO, Cyt ee 479 
Subsection 2. Forest-Fire Protection... 465 Subsection 6. The Paper - Using In- 
Subsection 3. Scientific Forest Research 468 CUstricsgen sc: 0404 Clee eee 479 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The forests of Canada cover a vast region in the north temperate climatic zone, 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific; they extend northward from the 
International Boundary to beyond the Arctic Circle. Wide variations in climatic, 
physiographic and soil conditions cause marked differences in the character of the 
forests in different parts of the country, whereby more or less well-defined forest 
regions may be recognized. : 


Section 1.—Forest Regions 


At pp. 184-188 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book the forest regions of Canada 
are separately described, together with the dominant and associated tree species 
common to each. 


Section 2.—Important Tree Species 


In Canada there are more than 170 tree species of which 35 are conifers, com- 
monly called “‘softwoods”. While the number of deciduous or ‘“‘hardwood’’ species 
is large, only about a dozen of these are of much commercial importance in the 
lumber trade, and about 80 p.c. of the volume of merchantable timber is made 
up of softwoods. 


A short description of the individual tree species is given at pp. 384-387 of 
the 1947 Year Book. For more detailed information on Canadian trees refer to 
the Dominion Forest Service Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada,t published 
by the Department of Mines and Resources. 


Section 3.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada (exclusive of Newfoundland) is estimated at 
1,290,960 sq. miles, or 37 p.c. of the total land area. In comparison, only 16 p.c. 
of the land area is considered to be of present or potential value for agriculture, 
and only 7 p.c. is now classed as “improved and pasture’. The forested area 
within the boundaries of the nine provinces totals 1,167,960 sq. miles, or 58 p.c. of 
the provincial land area. About 478,000 sq. miles of the existing forests are classed 
as “unproductive”. These unproductive forests are made up of small trees which 
cannot be expected to reach merchantable size because they are growing on poorly 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and forest administration have been prepared by 
the Economics Division, Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources. Sections dealing 
with forest utilization and forest industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised in the Forestry 
Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

t Obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. Price $1-50. 
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drained lands, or at high altitudes, or are subject to other adverse site conditions. 
_ They perform valuable functions, however. They help to protect watersheds and 
conserve water supplies; they provide fuel and building materials to natives and 
travellers in remote areas; and they are the habitat of valuable fur-bearing and 
game animals. 


The productive forests covering more than 813,000 sq. miles are considered 
capable of producing continuous crops of timber suitable for domestic and industrial 
purposes. A considerable proportion of these forests is not yet accessible for 
commercial operations, but constitutes a valuable reserve for the future. About 
435,000 sq. miles of productive forests are considered to be economically accessible 
~ at the present time. One-half of the productive forest area bears trees large enough 
for use as sawlogs, pulpwood or fuelwood, and the other half is occupied by young 
growth of various ages, kinds and degrees of stocking. 


CLASSIFIED FORESTED LANDS 
NoT INCLUDING NEWFOUNDLAND WHERE DATA ARE NOT YET AVAILABLE 


TOTAL FORESTED AND NON-FORESTED LANDS 
Merchantable Forest shown in heavy shading 


THOUSAND 
SQUARE ALIENATED AND UNALIENATED FOREST LANDS , BY PROVINCES 
mies Forest Lands inPE!. amount to only 610 sq.miles, 608 of which is alienated 

Sf Ol 
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The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be 311,201,000,000 
cu. ft., of which 191,347,000,000 cu. ft. is accessible. These cubic volumes are 
volumes of wood that can actually be used. Expressed in commercial terms, the 
accessible timber is made up of 250,250,000,000 bd. ft. of logs in trees large enough 
to produce sawlogs and 1,684,710,000 cords of smaller material suitable for pulpwood, 
fuelwood, posts, mining timbers, etc. 


Resources of Newfoundland.—The entrance of Newfoundland into Con- 
federation on Mar. 31, 1949, resulted in an appreciable increase to Canada’s forested 
area. It is estimated that more than 16,000 sq. miles of the Island of Newfoundland 
is covered with forest, of which approximately 76 p.c. is privately owned. In 
Labrador, an area of about 112,000 sq. miles, no estimate of the forest resources is 
as yet available. Some of the forests have been leased, but the greater part of 
these are still controlled by the Crown. 

The establishment of two large pulp and paper mills in recent years has em- 
phasized the increasing importance of Newfoundland’s forests as a source of income. 
Total forest production in 1946 was 121,819,000 cu. ft., which included 62,000,000 
ft. b.m. of sawn lumber. Newsprint production in 1948 was 382,248 tons, of which 
98 p.c. was exported. 

The Province of Newfoundland, like the other provinces, administers its own 
resources. ‘The Dominion Forest Service, on the invitation of the Newfoundland 
Provincial Government, has already delegated officers to advise on matters per- 
taining to the protection and development of Newfoundland’s forests. This involves 
an up-to-date inventory of the forest resources, the protection of the forests from 
fire, and the organization of a program of economic and silvicultural research aiming 
towards an adequate and continuous supply of forest products. 


1.—Estimate of Total Stand of Timber in Canada, by Type and Size, and by 
Provinces and Regions 


“= Conifers Broad-Leaved Totals 
Province Total my Total Total 
and Region Saw Small | Equi- |} Saw Small | Equi- || Saw Small | Equi- 
Material] Material] valent Material] Material] valent ||Material] Material] valent 
Volume! Volume! Volume! 
Million 000 Million |} Million ’000 Million |} Million 000 Million 
2 ft.b.m.] cords | cu. ft. |Ift. b.m.| cords | cu. ft. || ft.b.m.} cords | eu. ft. 
Accessible 
Newfoundland......... es as be ne Ale Hac Are are 
Prince Edward Island.. 65 560 61 40 240 28 105 800 89 
INOVADSCOlIn een eee 4,850 23,165 2,939 1,600 5, 940 825) 6, 450 29,105 3,764 
New Brunswick....... 6,000) 50,000} 5,450) 3,000) 30,000} 3,150! 9,000] 80,000} 8,600 
Quebec teas 41,110} 453,330) 46,755) 14,390) 176,120] 17,848] 55,500} 629,450] 64,603 
Ontariotaak seme ce. .| 42,560] 273,790} 31,784] 11,390] 286,140} 26,600] 53,950) 559,930] 58,384 
Torats, EASTERN 
PROVINCES) ..oaeee ce 94,585| 800,845) 86,989] 80,420] 498,440 48,451)| 125,005|1, 299, 285| 135, 440 
Manitobasensn eee ce 855 9,645 991 1,620 19,110 1,948 2,475 28,755 2,939 
Saskatchewan......... 1,850 8,920 1,128 2,100 51,060 4,760 3,950 59, 980 5, 888 
Albertareere a aes 7,000 74, 400 7,724 2,080 36,000 3,476 9,080} 110,400} 11,200 
Torats, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES. ....+.-2. 9,706 92, 966 9, 848 6,800} 106,170) 10,184) 16,805) 199,135) 20,027 
British Columbia— ef oe eels Seale Sof eae ower oegr fl as ein Sear | a 
ORS UMAR ae ees 76,110 13,925} 14,503 3 3 76,110 13,925) 14,503 
INteGiors sea. ache 33,000). 172,365|) 21,377 3 3 30,000), 172;300|) shane 
Tortats, BritisH 
CorumErn! See 109,740| 186,290)-- 85, 880 3 3 ok 109,740} 186,290) 35,880 
Totals, Accessible?....| 214,030)1,080, 100) 132,712 36,220] 604,610) 58,635) 250,250/1,684,710) 191,347 
Totals, Inaccessible?4.| 176,345} 873,385| 107,531 35700) 136,260) 12,323] 180,045/1,009,645) 119,854 
Grand Totals?...... 390,375/1, 953,485] 240,243] 39,920) 740,870| 70,958] 430,29512,694,355| 311,201 


1 Cubic volumes do not include wood in stumps and unusable tops. 
’ There are no available estimates of the relatively small quantities of hardwoods in British Columbia. 
4 Including estimates of stands in the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 


2 Eixclusive of Newfoundland. 
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Section 4.—Forest Depletion and Increment 


The purpose of this Section is to present a general account of depletion and 
increment. Details of the scientific control of those influences that account for 
wastage, viz., forest fires and insect pests, are dealt with in the section on Forest 
Administration at pp. 465-466 and 469. A special article on Noxious Forest Insects 
and Their Control appears at pp. 389-400 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Depletion.—The average annual rate of depletion of reserves of merchantable 
timber during the ten years 1937-46, by cause, is given in Table 2. Of the total 
depletion, 76 p.c. was utilized and 24 p.c. was destroyed by fire, insects and disease. 
The utilization of 2,510,556,000 cu. ft. comprised 38 p.c. as logs and bolts, 29 p.c. as 
pulpwood, 29 p.c. as fuelwood, and the remaining 4 p.c. as miscellaneous products. 
Approximately 7 p.c. of the utilization was exported in unmanufactured form. 


One factor that indirectly affects forest depletion is the more efficient utilization 
of timber that has been cut. There is little doubt that in the past too high a 
percentage of the sawn logs has been discarded. Changes of great significance 
are taking place in the uses of wood that permit of the utilization of sizes 
and qualities that are unmerchantable as sawn lumber. The development of the 
cellulose industry in the manufacture of rayon, cellophane and numerous other 
products, is rapidly extending the use of wood. Plastic-wood products, fibre board 
and laminated wood will undoubtedly provide an increasing demand for the so- 
called inferior classes of wood so that more complete utilization of the forest resources 
through the elimination of much of the waste that now occurs can be expected. 
(See Sect. 6, Forest Utilization, pp. 470-479.) 


2.—Average Annual Forest Depletion During the Period 1937-46 


0 ——————————— EEE 


Percentages of— 


Item Usable Wood | Utilization 
or Depletion 
Wastage 
M cu. ft. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
IDYGUESE LUE jor cris Bongo BIG a BIS OIG PED io cigenctae aio ore 929,598 37-0 28-1 
RARGOL Les Peres FOS eat aie ae eda» Basal e eR eee nnn 33, 612 1-3 1-0 
Pulpwood— 
WD OMMESTICHUISG Mere sek ce eri chctoia oie re siaeteichetsts cls. eneteresereys’ ete 590, 875 23-5 17-9 
BOE he oo os Sus ces ta ale See ee ate eae 144, 150 5-8 4-4 
PLO Creare ee Tee rale eins eile alalels force aisle wiele sie 718, 964 28-6 21-8 
Lewallen allways tlessyrranicee cis» sleristorel- tn stele «niet s ete elsiowir: asteta'si- 12, 650 0-5 0-4 
PUG DU OS oe. ait even Ae 28 Wo bites EEG chan ab eres ah ness 14, 394 0-6 0-4 
Poles POsts) LAUEN. . cr ceteele bv os erensccters cua s eemtoieeanes 33, 957 1-4 1-0 
Miscellaneous prOOUCGSE rt ae ce cette cielo sce seers ese tie «se 32,356 1-3 1:0 
AMTAUALCOLINZATIONL ance oes te ries ete ers 2,510,556 100-0 76-0 
Wastage— 
By 1D AH IRS Go o8 oc uw SoCo Haden aduod os0dGo [BRO eC ona goUr 292, 583 36-9 8-9 
By insects and diseases. ......... cece cece reece eer e eee eetees 500, 000 63-1 15-1 
ANITA WAStREC: aati cee nett be aims opie einistel-lnn 792,583 100-0 24-0 
, 
Annual Depletion..................ccceee eee ceeees 3,303,139 ibe: 100-0 
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Increment.—Practically all the depletion or drain on the forest is con- 
centrated in the 435,000 sq. miles of productive forest classed as accessible, and 
replacement of normal depletion by this area alone requires an average annual 
growth rate of about 12 cu. ft. per acre. Complete estimates of the rates at which 
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the forests of Canada grow are not yet available. The vast size of the country, 
the diversity of growing conditions, and the complex character of the forests them- 
selves, place great difficulties in the way of estimating growth. Numerous studies 
have been made by the Dominion Forest Service which indicate, beyond reasonable 
doubt, that over considerable tracts annual growth exceeds 25, 30 or even 40 cu. ft. 
per acre per annum; however, there are other areas classed as productive on which 
the growth is much less. 

Natural reproduction of forest tree species in Canada is fortunately prolific 
except in a few localities. After an area has been cutover or burned, young growth 
usually appears within a short time. Thus the re-establishment of some sort of 
forest growth is a less difficult problem than it is in many other countries. There is, 
however, no guarantee that the species reproduced will be of the kinds desired by 
industry. Most of the wood used in Canada is softwood and, in general, softwood 
reproduction is fairly good; but there are considerable areas in which a combination 
of overcutting and repeated fires have resulted, not in the permanent destruction 
of the forest, but in the replacement of valuable stands by new ones of inferior type. 

Many stands of ‘second growth’ that have come up after cutting or fire are 
now reaching merchantable size and are beginning to attract attention. Antici- 
pating the need for practical guidance in the management of these accessible young 
forests, the Dominion Forest Service is devoting the major efforts of various forest 
experiment stations to the improvement of the quality and the acceleration of the 
growth of young stands that nature has established. Operators, too, are showing 
more interest in putting their operations on a self-sustaining basis and working 
plans are being developed with this in view. 

There is no room for doubt that the introduction of better methods of forest 
management, including the provision of more adequate forest protection, can make 
the forests of Canada more productive than they have ever been. It is true that 
stocks of very large trees, whose growth required upwards of 300 years, are disappear- 
ing and will not be replaced; but, though the forest industries of the future must use 
smaller logs than did those of the past, good forest management can make possible 
a considerable expansion of those industries when market conditions warrant. 

The potential capacity of many forest soils to produce more usable wood in 
a given period than they have ever done in the past is already being demonstrated 
on such areas as the Dominion Forest Experiment Station at Petawawa, Ont., 
and on some of the better-managed farm woodlots. 


Section 5.—Forest Administration 
Subsection 1.—Administration of Federal and Provincial Timber-Lands 


The forest resources of Canada as a whole are owned and administered by 
the provinces. The Federal Government, however, is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of those of the National Parks, Forest Experiment Stations, and Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. 

The general policy of the Federal Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences to cut, rather than 
to sell timber-land outright. Under this system, the State retains ownership of 
the land and control of cutting operations. Revenue is received in the form of 
Crown dues or stumpage (either in lump sums or in payments made as the timber 
is cut); ground rents and fire-protection taxes are collected annually. Both ground 
rent and Crown dues may be adjusted at the discretion of the Governments. 
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The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island practically all the forest land has 
been alienated and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 
71 p.c. of the forest land is privately owned; nearly one-half of this is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. is under private ownership. 
The percentages of privately owned forest land in the other provinces are as follows: 
Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 6 p.c.; Manitoba, 13 p.c.; Saskatchewan, 12 p.c.; Alberta, 
8 p.c.; and British Columbia, 3 p.c. 


3.—Forest Reserves in Canada, by Provinces, 1948 


: Norre.—Areas of National and Provincial Parks (which are also forest reserves) are not included in 
this table, but may be found at pp. 22-31. 


EEE 


Peo ig erovincal 
Province Pnchiment Forest Total 
Stati one Reserves 
hate CF ead Set Pelee ne DR Re SEED SCR EL TET EE, fee a eek ak aS 
sq. miles sq. miles sq. miles 
Prince Ei war Cd: LSLAN Css se /srists cists sleve \s « ssoieta Slatelsico e'oe ehele'e' a _ — 
PRGS ETS COLL See toe ordi asziee oe alcteta tiers sot ater Sie Wier sions seals —- _— — 
‘Angi Shah Siva Oe wean. REP Rls aoe Seen) Caer agrine st ie RO are 35-16 268-00 303-16 
(GHB SISON sane ANB O Onbe HORNS Mater TaCU ro Bona cssicre SUcrsOrod 7-25 5,615:00 5, 622-25 
CORERNG TO ites AR ORS Se IS ICTCEn CIR Ha ay COIR apr TOI 97-10 19, 526-00 19, 623-10 
BARES) OS SSRN Oe et Rae Rae ei OUR OP Drees 25-251 3, 799-09 3, 799-09 
SGT SN ROO ie Ad Bal ROBIE oe Pek A oe care — 14, 145-42 14, 145-42 
PAT SOL GAR ae AOR R Pa site erated oa e ie CO aisha oie tact lela tie, tcl dere! efel bile! e eho, Wiel « 62-60 14, 329-00 14, 391-60 
British Columbia. «0... cscs ene ec eben cc seeeeenercses — 33, 971-05 | 33, 971-05 
UW Ag ie ne Ie Se v8 Ag Ble eae hi Be 202-11 91,653 -56 91,855 -67 


1 Under National Park reservation and therefore not included in total. 


Forest Lands under Federal Control.—The forests under Federal control 
are administered by the Department of Mines and Resources. The National 
Parks Bureau has charge of the National Parks, and the Bureau of Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Affairs administers the timber in those areas. The Indian 
Affairs Branch administers, in trust for the Indians, the timber within their reserva- 
tions. ‘The Dominion Forest Service has charge of the Forest Experiment Stations. 


Recent Advances in Forest Management Programs.—During recent years 
an increasing interest has been shown by governments and industry alike in programs 
to stimulate production and at the same time perpetuate Canada’s forest resources. 
The Ontario Forest Management Act requires timber operators on Crown Lands 
to submit forest inventories of their cutting areas, and to prepare management plans 
covering operations for a stated period (see p. 464). Continuity of tenure, which is 
essential to the successful operation of a sustained-yield program, is assured by an 
amendment to the Crown Timber Act that permits the Minister to enter into long- 
term timber concession agreements concerning all species of timber. The same 
amendment establishes a Forest Development Fund of $2,500,000 for the building of 
forest roads and bridges intended for the more economical harvesting of forest 
products. 

: Saskatchewan has demonstrated the necessity for conservation of its forest 
resources by curtailing the annual cut to an amount approximating 5 p.c. of the 
estimated stand of merchantable spruce saw-timber in each particular district. 

In British Columbia the granting of forest management licences under authority 
of the 1947 amendment to the Forest Act will, undoubtedly, lead to a great improve- 
ment in forestry practice in that Province. One company has recognized the need 
for long-term planning by the establishment of an experimental demonstration 
forest to study the problems involved in thinning, selective cutting and reforestation 
in stands of immature timber. 
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The Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario have each appointed 
an Advisory Committee composed of representatives of the Provincial Government, 
the forest industries, and other organizations interested in the welfare of the forests, 
so that all forest problems might be discussed and a concerted effort made to solve 
them for the benefit of all. 

Another aspect of forest management that is being favourably regarded is that of 
building up more accurate inventory records of forest resources as dealt with below. 


National Forest Inventories.—Following the War many of the provincial 
forest services have been particularly active in their programs of forest inventory. 
The Department of Lands and Forests of Ontario has made great strides in its 
five-year plan of forest inventory covering a strip of country which comprises 
about 125,000 sq. miles of the forested lands of the Province. The plan includes the 
taking of air photographs with the particular purpose of building up inventory 
records, the preparation of a basic map, and finally the production of f orest inventory 
maps from air photographs supported by field sampling. 

The use of air photographs for forestry purposes is a comparatively new field in 
which progress has been made both in research and practice (see p. 468). The 
Dominion Forest Service has been continuing its work in the development of special 
techniques for the use of air photographs and, at the same time, has carried on the 
forest mapping of federally administered lands and other territories of direct concern 
to Canada. Mention may be made, for example, of the forest inventory maps which 
are being prepared from air photographs in the case of the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Area, where fire protection is of paramount importance. Data are 
being collected on the ground to support the interpretation of the photographs and 
the development of instrumental aids is being continued. 


Timber Control.—Federal timber control established during the war years 
is still being maintained in 1949. Its function is to regulate the volume of exports in 
order to ensure that a sufficient quantity of lumber is available to take care of domestic 
requirements. An outline of the controls applied to meet the dislocation in the 
‘lumber industry during the war years is given at pp. 277-280 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Forestry and FAO.—Canada has undertaken to co-operate in the forestry 
work of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. The func- 
tions of the Organization as they concern forestry are outlined at pp. oat 265 of 
the 1946 Year Book. 


Forest Lands under Provincial Control.—With the exception of relatively 
small areas owned by the Federal Government, the Crown lands and the timber 
on them are administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new regions are 
explored, their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. Land 
suitable only for forest is set aside for timber production, and the policy of disposing 
of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually abandoned 
in every province of Canada. Efforts are being made, especially in Quebee and 
Ontario, to encourage the establishment and maintenance of forests on a community 
basis. Information regarding forest administration in the individual provinces is 
given at pp. 234-236 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Royal Commissions on Forestry.—The Provinces of British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario appointed Royal Commissions to study all phases of 
the forestry situation in their respective provinces in 1944, 1945 and 1946. The 
recommendations of these Commissions are described briefly at pp. 410-411 of the 
1948-49 Year Book. 
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Although Royal Commissions to study this problem have not been considered 
necessary in the other provinces, forestry problems are receiving close attention 
from governments and from industry, and steps are being taken to improve and 
strengthen administrative and protective services. 


Subsection 2.—Forest-Fire Protection 


The Federal Government is responsible for fire-protection measures in the 
forests under its administration—chiefly those of Yukon and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the National Parks, Indian Lands, and Dominion Forest Experiment Stations. 
Each of the Provincial Governments, except that of Prince Edward Island, main- 
tains a fire-protection organization co-operating with owners and licensees for the 
protection of all timbered areas, the cost being distributed or covered by special 
taxes on timber-lands. 


In each province, with the exception just mentioned, provincial legislation 
regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legitimate purposes, and provides for 
close seasons during dangerous periods. An interesting development in this con- 
nection in the Province of Quebec is the organization of a number of co-operative 
protective associations among lessees of timber-limits. These associations have 
their own staffs, which co-operate with those of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and the Provincial Government. The latter contributes money grants, and also 
pays for the protection of vacant Crown lands lying within the area of the associa- 
tions’ activities. In the Province of Newfoundland, responsibility for the protection 
of most licensed timber-lands is vested in the lessees. In addition, the Newfoundland 
Forest Protection Association, maintained jointly by the government and industry, 
carries out certain important fire-control functions. ) 


In the matter of forest-fire protection along railway lines, the provincial services 
are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire protection 
along railway lines under its jurisdiction. Certain officers of the various forest 
authorities are appointed ex-officio officers of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and co-operate with the fire-ranging staffs which the railway companies 
are required to employ under the Dominion Railway Act. 


In many districts in Canada, radio-equipped aircraft are used to good effect 
for the detection and suppression of forest fires. Where lakes are numerous, sea- 
planes or flying boats can be used for detection, and for the transportation of 
fire-fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. In Western Canada, 
equipment and supplies are sometimes dropped by parachute to isolated fire crews; 
in one province parachutists are now employed to fight fires which are difficult of 
access by other means. 


In the more settled areas with better transportation facilities, fire detection is 
carried out by means of lookout towers fitted with telephone or radio for reporting 
fires. Field staffs and equipment are maintained at strategic points ready to deal 
with fires when they are reported. These staffs, when not engaged on fire control 
duties, are employed on the construction and maintenance of roads, trails, telephone 
lines, fire guards and other necessary improvements. 


Portable gasoline pumps, which usually weigh between 60 and 100 lb. each, 
and linen hose are important equipment. These pumps can be carried to a fire by 
canoe, motor-boat, automobile, aircraft, pack-saddle or back-pack and can provide 
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hose pressures up to 200 lb. per square inch, depending upon the elevation above 
and distance from the water supply. Hose lines over a mile in length are frequently 
used. Small hand-pumps supplied by 5-gallon portable containers are also used 
effectively in many cases. Tractors equipped with bulldozers or ploughs are 
commonly used for fire-line construction. In some regions, trucks. fitted with water 
tanks and power pumps are employed for the control of fires adjacent to roads. 


In addition to these improved measures, the enactment of legislation has 
tended to reduce the fire menace. The establishment of close seasons for. brush- 
burning, and seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for 
travel in the forests during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value 
as preventive measures. Education of the public as to the need for care with 
fire is, however, the basic method of reducing the large number of fires which occur 
each year as a result of man’s negligence. 


Another important advance in forest protection is the development by the 
Dominion Forest Service of methods for the daily measurement of the actual degree 
of forest-fire danger. In the forest types and regions in which the necessary research 
has been completed the forest authorities are able, not only to gauge the trend of 
increasing fire danger at any given time but, by the aid of weather forecasts, to 
anticipate the trend one or two days in advance and so regulate their activities to 
meet hazardous conditions as they develop. Increased attention is being devoted to 
the scientific planning of fire-control operations so as to achieve adequate protection 
at minimum cost. 


The various governmental forest authorities conduct forest conservation 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. Sinde its beginning in 1900, that Association has played an important 
part in securing popular co-operation in reducing the fire hazard. By means of its 
magazine, which has a large‘circulation, by railway lecture cars and motor-trucks 
provided with motion-picture equipment, and by co-operation with radio broad- 
casting stations and the press, the Association reaches a large proportion of the 
population of Canada. Special efforts are made through the schools, by specially 
appointed junior forest wardens and other means, to educate the younger generation 
as to the value of forests, the devastation caused by fire and the means of preventing 
such destruction. 


Forest-Fire Statistics.—Records of. forest-fire losses in Canada are now 
available for the fire seasons of both 1947 and 1948. The 1947 season was an unusu- 
ally favourable one, except in the Maritime Provinces where severe drought con- 
ditions prevailed during the late summer and autumn. In 1948, on the other hand, 
measurable damage combined with fire-fighting cost was the second highest in 
20 years, being exceeded only by that of 1941. Exceptionally dry weather over 
wide areas in the Great Lakes region and in Central Canada during the early summer 
and autumn months contributed to the bulk of the losses sustained. 


Summary statistics of fire losses are given in Tables 4 and 5. It should be 
noted that estimates of damage to timber are based on prevailing stumpage rates 
only, and take no account of other potential losses to the wood-using industries. 
Moreover, the estimated values destroyed make no provision for damage to soil and 
site quality, stream-flow regulation, wild life, or recreational and similar values, 
none of which can be reliably appraised in terms of dollars. Damage to property, 
such as buildings, logs and equipment is, however, included. 
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More detailed statistics of forest-fire losses may be obtained from the Dominion 
Forest Service, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Forest-Fire Losses, 1947 and 1948, with Ten- Year 
Averages and Analysis by Areas, 1938-47 


Item 
Fires under 10 acres........-+-+seeeeeee sree eeeer eer ees No. 
Bares 1OMeres AUC OVET! ..c.cccce eles etccteccesvwess cn My 
PPO CAIS MAPS 8 eke sleode otis «shee eee No. 
Area Burned— | 
Merchantable titan beat. ssecsi 6 ach,.cm sca sates  s acres 
WGI WETS eee ules te lap ease cmeeccse ee a 
CHE OVC ANOR a ittica toe BRIER» wuspua cleloews alder er ners as 
NON OTESTOC I ote heed eet nes cle cusie eloiatsnces e 
Totals, Area Burned.................++- acres 


Merchantable Timber Burned— 


SEii7aninnlaeiicos ood seme atog Ge SUROU MOO SO oe M ft. b.m. 
Sislltrmaterial teers corsa ce cree sa cree sieve ce eotss's cords 
Estimated Values Destroyed— 
Merchanta bleybimiber iat secu Win cidaseaicias|te erence $ 
RV OUGE CLOW ooepok asin es ar ete Megs heer rine ees $ 
CUTAATIG 2 itt Cicg yone nd See ApS Ainge Geers $ 
Other property burned..........0:e seen ene ec ecees $ 
Totals, Damage.........5...0..--20000000s $ 
Actual’cost- of fire-fighting: 22. ......0.c-cee eres ssscees $ 


Totals, Damage and Fire-fighting Cost.. $ 


British Coltumbia— 


OTE CHILES Pa Oe toe eae ae eral coelea. oxesope bsp sieye\ <Beve mats No. 
J iSBV CUR TENS a SMS ROSES Oban ane Cae aon aac acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.........-..-++++++65 $ 
Prairie Provinces— 
IRE WOSTEa TD RAs © ae UO CID UO SG. 0 COR U eNO TIC No. 
AGI | Sty EDIT by A es eh 9 eA OSE EO LOT Cea acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.........--+++++++005 
Ontario— 
OOS UTE CS Meet oie er ctrasctee rises araerne © Petes sce No. 
PAT OAM FTA TCU Ae ee esate eee tag deta iotr s orice ss cles acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.......-..+++++++++++ 
Quebec— 
UTeaRORiRR Ree es RSE Cop nance dade: oie otard No. 
PAT eSORETTIC CLO eee he eiviattinns, folate sitiegre wales Siele acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.......-..++++++++++5 $ 
Maritimes— 
IGOR LINCS fre Sok Bacieece axcarrans Soe eds eh wana oberarsisicacee No. 
IAT Oa ULDCU LEE ire ot nee ete e cir ern Fe eine Heke ele alastale.e acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.........-.+++++++++5 
Federai Lands— i 
Yukon and Northwest Territories— 
MEST CHURIEECS Oo See ie anes o.oo 1n,octerstveca pie eral esel one saps 9 No. 
PAR OHUGLARICTIC CHAN PIES Pia Sela e elo rena ote aie isi ere ies e Sin exe's © acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.......---++++s++ee+ 
* -Other Federal Lands— 
Lag Yeah Cea De Eerie EAD OO DD OL OS ois aap a OTe Or tag Ton No. 
Liver ay th ites a a ae ete oaronanio sae acres 
Fire-fighting cost and damage.........++++e+eeeree 


Average 
1938-471 


416, 656 
411,456 
330, 711 
703, 711 


1,862,534 


544, 933 
1,735,779 


2,027,181 


3,701,501 


913,172 


4,664,723 


Average 
1938-47 


1,716 
339, 676 
1,074, 196 


836 
999, 201 
1,224,910 


1,161 
150, 024 
676, 958 


1, 084 
270,715 
1,192, 128 


505 
50,330 
423, 030 


114° 


52,588 
73,501 


19471 


|___—_—__————. 


3, 893 
1,124 


5,017 


105, 098 
98,591 
93, 747 

315, 571 


613,007 


38, 107 
359, 982 


565, 560 


2,132,986 
1,170, 859 
3,303,845 


1947 


1,332 
142,765 
484,974 


380 
186, 286 
255,367 


1,393 
84, 032 
640,090 


1,111 
96,919 
702, 681 


744 
96,901 
1,188, 985 


48 
38,111 
983,705 


57 


19481 


3, 863 
1,505 


5,368 


949, 530 
629, 242 
264, 096 
1,342,115 


3,184,983 


815, 574 
2,470, 572 


3,426, 308 


1,149, 062 


228,881 
1,077,305 


5,881,556 


2,619,999 


8,501,555 


1948 


799 
384, 356 
627,585 


872 
1,510, 276 
1,724, 826 


2,036 
1,017,389 
5, 226,151 


1,280 
224,750 
846, 990 


315 
3, 805 
43 , 342 


80 
120, 877 
201, 128 


66 


1 Does not include Yukon and the Northwest Territories, for which no records were available prior 


to 1946. 
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5.—Forest Fires, by Causes, 1947 and 1948, with Ten- Year Averages, 1938-47 


Nore.—Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Cause Average 1938-47 1947 1948 | 

No. p.c No. p.c No. °} fp.6 | 

Cantp res. (0a salen 0i eee een -MemRAe eee 900 17 746 15 902 17 | 
SMOKErSys palsies ee ee ee 1,026 19 1,164 23 1,216 23 
Settlers + wceiihs sais ote ae ea eee hs 712 13 405 8 611 11 
Rail Ways<ances Site hc ahe ce ee ee 456 596 12 627 12 
Eagivotiing £5.00 gees «cee ase en eee 3 987 18 1,022 20 967 18 
Industrial operations seen eneener one 175 3 234 5 228 4 
Incendiary209 see. oe ee ee eee 231 4 118 3 124 Z 
Bubli¢:-worksty.6)4 aware teen He eae 46 1 57 1 83 2 
Miscellaneous: knowns. eae. Rose cen ee me 471 9 414 8 324 6 
NKHOWA Sb ee a, Se ee ee 412 8 261 5 286 5 
Dotalster Fe ere ee 5,416 100 5,017 100 5,368 100 


1 Includes Federal lands within provincial boundaries. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forest Research 


The great forestry problem is the management of Crown forests, first under 
provisional and later under more intensive working plans, so as to ensure a sustained 
yield. Forest research activities in this direction are now assuming great importance. 
The Dominion Forest Service of the Department of Mines and Resources operates 
five forest experiment stations with a total area of 227 sq. miles.* Here investiga- 
tions of the underlying principles governing the growth of forests and improvement 
in the rate of increment are made and practical methods of management tested. 


About 1,000 technically trained foresters are employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, by provincial forest services or by pulp, paper, and lumber companies. A 
number of foresters are actively engaged in commercial logging operations and, in 
addition to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the 
estimation of timber-stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth 
and reproduction conditions and factors. 


Through the use of air photographs taken largely by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and base maps prepared by the mapping organizations of the Departments 
of Mines and Resources and National Defence, the Dominion Forest Service has 
taken a leading part in the development of methods for the interpretation of air 
photographs for forestry purposes, (see p. 464). Provincial forest services and timber 
holding companies are accelerating their use of air photographs. It is now possible 
not only to delineate the different forest types, but also to obtain from air photo- 
graphs information that facilitates the preparation of quantitative timber estimates, 
and greatly reduces the amount of groundwork required. Aerial photographs 
drawn to scales suitable for mapping purposes covering upwards of 2,600,000 sq. 
miles are now available in the National Air Photographic Library of the Department 
of Mines and Resources, and about 140,000 sq. miles of forest have been mapped 
and classified from the photographs. Still greater use of air photographs for 
forestry purposes is expected in future. 


Specialized work in silvicultural research and problems connected with forest 
utilization are carried on by the Forest Service of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. On the other hand, the Department of Agriculture conducts specialized 
research work in the fields of forest pathology and forest entomology. Details of 
the programs of work under each heading follow. 


* See Table 3, p. 463. 
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Silvicultural Research.—Research in the field of silviculture is centred in 
_ five Dominion Forest Experimental Stations located in New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, but supplementary studies are conducted in other 
areas in co-operation with the Provincial Governments and with industry. The 
purpose of this work is to keep all forest lands in continuous production and to 
obtain the highest possible volume of timber of good quality within a shorter period 
of time than is permitted by the unaided operations of nature, and at a cost that 
is economically feasible. Problems of regeneration, methods of cutting and tree 
 breeding—by selection and developments of superior strains for artificial propagation 
—are dealt with. 


Forest Products Research.—Research in this field is carried out by Forest 
Products Laboratories operating at Ottawa and Vancouver, and work covers lumber 
seasoning, timber mechanics, timber physics, timber pathology, wood preservation, 
wood chemistry and wood utilization. 


Pulp and paper research is carried on at the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada at Montreal and is organized under a co-operative agreement among 
the Federal Government, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association and McGill 
University. The program of work includes woodlands research and refers to inves- 
tigations in the Division of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry of McGill University. 


More detailed information on forest products research may be found at pp. 
994-995 of the 1949 Year Book. 


Forest Entomology.—The study of forest insect problems in Canada is 
entrusted to the Forest Insect Investigations Unit of the Division of Entomology, 
Science Service, Department of Agriculture. Seven main laboratories are maintained 
and in addition four sub-laboratories and a number of temporary field stations and 
camps. 


A more detailed analysis of the activities of the Forest Insect Investigations 
Unit is given in a special article entitled ““Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control” 
which appears at pp. 389-400 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Forest Insects Control Board.—The Forest Insects Control Board operates 
under the Department of Mines and Resources and is composed of ten members 
representing Federal and provincial governments and the pulp and paper industry. 
Its purpose is to secure additional funds where necessary, and to supplement the 
functions of the existing Federal and provincial government agencies in order to 
co-ordinate all efforts into one program aiming towards the solution of the forest 
insect problem in Canada. 


Secondary Wood and Paper-Using Industries.—In addition to the primary 
forest industries, there are a number of important industries that use the primary 
forest product as raw material for further manufacture. These include industries 
that produce commodities made almost entirely of wood or wood-pulp and _ also 
those that take paper—a secondary product—as their raw material and fabricate 
it into still more highly processed forms. 

The veneer and plywood industry has enjoyed phenomenal growth during the 
past decade. Production has more than trebled since 1939, and the use of plywood 
is expanding as its properties are becoming more widely known. 


A detailed description of the wood-using, paper-using, and veneer and plywoods 
industries will be found at pp. 427-480 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
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Section 6.—Forest Utilization 


Forest utilization is concerned with the broad group of industries that include 
the hewing down of timber in the forest and the transforming of it into the many 
utilitarian shapes and forms required by modern standards of living. Thus they 
provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and paper mills and for the still wider 
range of secondary industries that take the products of these basic industries and 
convert them into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, 
sash and doors, furniture and all the vast range of industries that use wood in any 
form in their processes. The Manufactures Chapter cannot do more than treat 
these industries in their relationship to all industry, but the purpose here is to relate 
them to the primary resources of the forest. These industries, especially the pulp 
and paper industry and the lumber industry, contribute substantially to the value 
of Canada’s export trade and thereby provide the exchange necessary to pay for 
a large share of the imports that have to be purchased from other ae, 
particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw materials for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants, but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as Christmas trees, maple sugar and syrup, balsam 
gum, resin, cascara, moss and tanbark, that go to swell the total. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1947 gave 
employment during the logging season amounting to 43,574,000 man days, and 
distributed $340,000,000 in wages and salaries. 


6.— Values of Woods Operations, by Products, 1942-47 


Product 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Logs and bolte::. 222.0. 92,897,611] 99,852,479) 115,788,036} 120,682,306) 150,933, 681] 205,259, 855 
Palpwoods. os, sascha ect 103,619,151) 110,844,790] 124,363,926] 146,172,701] 183,085,359] 237,488, 741 
Firewood (! 23.4 23. See: 27,264,486) 45,152,897] 44,332,748] 45,193,219] 49,544,756] 46, 206,336 
Hewn railway ties.......... 878,830} 1,138,663} 1,289,165) 1,339,920) 1,131,951] 1,177,806 
POlGR vo cease ete oe ee 2,663,603) 2,082,681} 5,217,255) 5,663,793} 5,302,324] 8,404,809 
Round mining timber....... 2,169,268) 3,418,857} 3,509,015] 6,437,074] 12,149,767] 10,082,458 
Menee.POsts.. 02 fae coe pe ee 1,291,398] 1,902,546} 2,216,585] 2,690,569} 3,091,268] 2,832,783 
Wood for distillation........ 745, 408 774,344 887, 260 687, 102 452,196 544, 746 
Fence railam, ix Saat yield 341, 607 464,365 513, 135 367,741 605, 503 628, 804 
Miscellaneous products...... 2,500, 534 3,033, 661 3,453, 698 5,090, 476 6, 972, 509 7,177,790 

Totals’. tes: 234,371,891) 268,615,283) 301,570,823| 334,324,901) 413,269,314] 519,804,128 


. 
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7.—Wood Cut in Operations in the Woods, Equivalent in Merchantable Wood, by 
Sa pe on Consumption of Chief Products, 1946 and 1947, with Comparative 
otals, 1939-4 


Notre.—Details by chief products and by provinces for the years 1926-46 will be found in the ‘‘Annual 
Estimate of Operations in the Woods, 1946’’, published by the Forestry Section, Industry and Merchandising 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Production Consumption 
Q E oo : eee 
uantity olume uantity olume 
Year and Product Reported of Total Reported of Total 
or Merch- Value or Merch- Value 
Estimated] antable Estimated| antable 
Wood! Wood! 
M cu. ft $ M cu. ft $ 
ACOURIS LOS eee sted roscscide trend: oe 2,258, 583|157, 747,398 ne 2,042, 443|137,387,009 
1940 wale ess Mada 2 he 2,676,814/194, 567,875 Res 2,464, 193)171,389,830 
dL Top cary 5 A sae 2,688, 731/213, 163,089 oes 2,441, 932/187 838,019 
1 DB oleae ate ACORN Pa AI a 2,608,605) 234,371,891 Bs 2,391,342] 207,017,934 
3 IU: 8 aids Brees sea eee ae ee ats 2,475,906) 268, 615, 283 aoa 2,312, 200/243, 737,886 
Se to ne ee os, tes cee 2,508, 046/301,570,823 ae 2,0325157|270, 730,868 
N94 re ee oe oes A 2,566, 058/334, 324,901 op 29d805 4801 298,992,2278 
1946 

Logs and bolts.......... Mit.b.m.| 5,603,944) 1,072,413]150, 933,681] 5,569,023) 1,066,230}149, 429, 950 
iPulpwood fi6 ot. Ne. ta 3 cord 10, 523, 256 894, 476]183,085,359]| 8, 684, 756 738, 204|154, 581,001 
RTE WOOG stdte pos cane oh! 9,102, 452 728,196) 49,544,756) 9,073,342 725,867] 49,111, 834 
Hewn railway ties...... No. 1,042,054 5,210} 1,131,951) 1,042,054 5,210)" 1, 131, 9518 
Poles and piling......... ~ 830, 911 12,464) 5,302,324 460, 596 6,909] 3,332,620 
Round mining timber... cu. ft. 30, 564, 858 30,565} 12,149,767) 7,311,801 7,912| 2,975,472 
Fence posts............. No. 18,810, 803 22,573) 3,091,268] 14,656,390 17,588) 2,244,511 
Wood for distillation.... cord 43,411 3,473 452,196 43,411 3,473 452,196 
Henceraus. jee). beese. No. 5,087, 190 5, 087 605,503! 5,087,190 5, 087 605, 503 
Miscellaneous products............ ces 88,261] 6,972,509 Asc 9,180) 1,672,879 
Totals, 1946.........:.... ee 2,812,718 413,269,314 ae 2,585,060/365,537, 917 
1947 int Gul eine fee Cae (Neko Sheaves 
Logs and bolts.......... Mit. b.m.| 6,525,204] 1,245, 9891205, 259, 855)) 6,508,459} 1,243, 243)203, 227,333 
OIpWOOG? sashes oetses cord 11, 484, 522 976, 184]237, 488, 741)| 9,551,050 811, 839]203, 738, 527 
ETE WOOUE., oso clasts rene * 9,297,560 743, 805] 46,206,336] 9,279,040 742,324] 45,940, 838 
Hewn railway ties...... No. 1,009, 961 5,049} 1,177,806) 1,009,961 5,049] 1,177,806 
Poles and piling......... eS 1,020, 163 15,302} 8,404, 809 602, 419 9,036) 5,486,943 
Round mining timber... cu. ft. 39, 640, 055 39,640] 10,082,458] 7,490, 630 7,491| 1,947,536 
Hence posts;..crsseee sl; No. 17,197, 664 20,637) 2,832,783!) 14,859, 120 17,831] 2,340,460 
Wood for distillation.... cord 53, 613 4,289 544, 746 53,613 4,289 544, 746 
Hence Tails: tore. ksote ee No. 5, 127,790 5,128 628,804] 5,127,790 5,128 628, 804 
Miscellaneous products............ tes 35,063} 7,177,790 Aes 8,251} 1,689,048 
Wotals,1947 Ss. Fee a 3,091, 086/519, 804,128 ao 2,854, 481/466, 722,041 


1Jn estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been 
used, each of which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of 


_ the material in question. The factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and 


for the rest of Canada 200. Other factors: pulpwood 85, firewood 80, hewn railway ties 5, poles and piling 15, 
fence posts 1-2 and wood for distillation 80. A change in computing the converting factor was introduced 
in 1944-45 and is described at p. 265 of the 1946 Year Book. 


8.—Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wocd Cut and Values of Products of Woods 
Operations, by Provinces, 1945-47 


Equivalent Volumes of Solid Wood Values of Products 
Province — ee 
1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 

M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ $ 
' Prince Edward Island....... 12,271 13,270 13, 808 944,267 | 1,146,189 1,159,278 
Nova Scotia....... Reoigt Zale 103, 823 125, 290 140,706 || 12,478,263 | 17,311,397 19,498,355 
New Brunswick............. 185, 882 218, 288 247,912 || 28,306,356 | 37,372, 259 46, 165, 557 
ATG S CEE NBaiiaes ae 6 5 Ge nee 993, 674 1,070,300 1,114,018 139,733,279 |168, 758,131 | 200,870,414 
MONGALIO: aks > «.s,s%a'iate ae Lots 479,289 564, 501 613,919 | 70,420,303 | 90,412,114 | 109,528,181 
MEANILOOS. 8c eles cide ees. 67, 523 - 70,630 73, 463 5, 605, 913 6, 684, 339 7,492, 875 
Saskatchewan.............. 96, 8383 90, 749 93, 638 5,679, 126 5, 850, 368 6,321,605 
PU Derta. cwetemdcw ds Verede Re 108,055 119, 583 127,480 6, 850, 147 8,271, 682 8,618, 182 
British Columbia. }..:. .:.,20e 519, 208 540, 107 666, 142 || 64,307,247 | 77,462,835 | 120,149,681 
Totals..... erseveees| 259566,058 | 2,812,718 | 3,091,086 || 334,324,901 | 413,269,314 | 519,804,128 
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Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in 
Canada depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and 
hoop mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood that reported 
in 1947 was 6,481, as compared with 6,001 in 1946. Employees numbered 55,426 
and wages and salaries amounted to $83,360,452. The logs, bolts and other 
materials and supplies of the industry were valued at $208,543,819, the gross value of 
production was $402,133,298 and net value $190,514,978. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1947 at almost 
5,877,901,000 ft. b.m. Average values were fairly uniform up to 1916, but increased 
rapidly from 1917 to 1920, only to decline gradually during the following years 
to the lowest level for the entire period, which was reached in 1932. With the 
exception of 1938, increases took place each year from 1933 to 1947. 


9.—Quantities and Values of Lumber and All Sawmill Products, by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947 


Lumber Production 
Total Values! 


Province or Territory Quantities Values 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
M ft. b.m. | M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 12,232 13, 893 492,477 |. 587,924 562, 631 661, 504 
INOVaEiscotiane. ee +... seh 330,578 387,996 | 14,519,554 | 18,014,263 || 16,159,079 | 19,654, 834 
New Brunswick............ 316, 141 354,767 | 14,948,556 | 17,951,051 || 17,230,075 | 20,608, 236 
Quebec @ .: bken celecae sane 1,161,607 | 1,227,055 | 55,249,378 | 63,253,288 || 66,160,934 | 73,898,677 
Ontario pit. Heros ocr ee: 673, 441 733,129 | 34,181,404 | 41,526,059 || 41,526,408 | 51,170,386 
Manitobar ,. nace acs saa ene 59, 234 65,307 | 2,290,818 | 2,809,324 |} 2,488,193 2,938, 224 
Saskatchewan.............. 104,970 104,744 | 38,703,021 | 3,973,886 || 3,947,249 4,185, 743 
Al ertar yi eas, ce 255, 675 283,478 | 8,398,471 | 9,691,039 |} 9,383,450 | 10,743,328 
Britishy@olumibigeencss aaa 2,169,096 | 2,707,052 | 96,382,732 |164, 199, 747 1/130, 433,625 | 218,235,191 
Hl te\ ed sige a ob ob ooeaioe Coe 306 480 23, 293 36,700 23, 413 37,175 
Totals: Wee. Sacre oc 5,083,280 | 5,877,901 | 230,189,699 | 322,048,356 || 287,910,057 | 402,133,298 
1 Includes all other sawmill products. 
10.—Lumber Cut By Kinds of Wood, 1946 and 1947 
Quantity Value 
Kinds of Wood oo 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
Mite bonis Mieit.= bem: $ $ 
Sprucemk: coke cis: Meta cnae he eee nites ae 1, 782, 598 2,011, 659 75, 983, 581 93,219, 260 
Douglashiret eee ee eee eee ele 1, 128, 325 1,410,177 48, 660, 805 85, 566, 959 
em 1G 5255 bytios tite oc end ee eee 589, 091 657,016 25, 782, 165 39, 009, 827 
White pine... bc sctrcac ck acne eee Ere 351, 490 385, 805 19, 811, 249 23, 976, 633 
Cedar ch: 3 Sek aha de. 3 oer Ree Aone 221, 860 302, 710 12, 447, 838 23, 144,075 
Yellowibirch!. vonyscec + eee ee ee eee eee 187, 353 212,718 10, 040, 288 12,686, 421 
Jack pine and lodgepole pine.................- 236,345 233, (62 9,897,015 10, 804, 956 
Maple sa can sl. pacircr clean se ot eee nes 103,971 112, 002 6, 123, 144 6, 880, 167 
Balsam-firs...', Sasasetasen s2aee cee ae ee 129,019 142,031 5,493, 437 6,502, 451 
Red:.pine.’ 2. 4, iediockdi cd: Rae tee cee eee 62,121 67, 256 3,181, 180 3, 834, 922 
Other kinds... (acheter 291,107 342, 765 12, 768, 997 16, 422, 685 
Totals¥ass. bi Mae a ee 5,083,280 5,877,901 || 230,189,699 322,048,356 


Pp Pe. 
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11.— Quantities and Values of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1939-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1908-28, inclusive, will be found at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book, for 1929-30 
at p. 262 of the 1943-44 edition and for 1931-38 at p. 415 of the 1947 edition. 


a Lumber Cut Shingles Cut Lath Cut 
ear 2 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $ Squares $ M $ 

ORL OS A Se ae te 3,976, 882 78,331,839 | 3,469,411 | 9,048,876 163, 686 476, 252 
HOLD esa ioe oonare weakens» 4,628,952 | 105,988,216 | 4,420,240 9,600, 497 216,465 688, 167 
HOAs on Pacesetter 4,941,084 | 129,287,703 | 4,160,772 12,309, 632 204,991 Mol, 220 
10 ee EE cae Oe Orc 4,935,145 | 149,854,527 | 3,720,482 13, 191,084 181, 994 . 737,874 
HGAS?.28e5 c kt dusts oer biel 4,363,575 | 151,899,684 | 2,565,752 | 10, 020, 804 114, 029 554, 278 
OSAE Pes Nic layatahica cone ttusetuie's 4,512,232 170,351,406 | 2,697,724 | 11,411,359 110, 639 645,010 
MOA eo eer hice Phicis) ofby~ etches 4,514,160 | 181,045,952 | 2,665, 432 11, 737, 224 17 7oL 752,245 
TOT ee ORE PE ee otc 5,083,280 | 230,189,699 | 2,646,022 14, 512, 796 134, 591 908, 564 
(C2 aptamer be sl Bs aes caer 5,877,901 | 322,048,356 | 3,077,248 24, 449, 305 sy uly! 1, 239, 824 


Lumber Exports.—For exports of planks, boards and square timber see 
Table 14, Chapter XXII. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The rapid development of this industry in Canada is traced briefly at p. 265 
of the 1940 Year Book. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper 
industries are given at pp. 478-479 of this volume. 

There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1947, numbered 29 
making pulp only, 27 making paper only and 59 combined pulp and paper mills. 

The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, operations 
in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the manu- 
facture of paper. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to 
utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber 
manufacturers divert a proportion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. 
Less than one-fifth of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanu- 
factured form and a large proportion of such exports is cut from private lands. 


12.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1939-47 
Norre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Apparent Total Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
Production of Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
Pulpwood in Canada Pulp-Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- Je Op ACE Pp iCxok 
age of of Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value Quantity! | Total |} Quantity! Total || Quantity} Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
1939..| 6,899,986 58,302,668 | 8-45 5,360,546 | 77-7 |r 1,539,440 | 22-3 25,694 0-5 
1940..| 8,499,922 74,347,132 | 8-75 6,948,493 | 81-7 1,551,429 | 18-3 47,626 0-7 
1941..| 9,544,699 88,193,045 | 9-24 7,688,307 | 80-6 1,856,392 | 19-4 81 -- 
1942..| 9,653,574 | 103,619,151 | 10-73 7,665,724 | 79-4 1,987,850 | 20-6 1,714 -- 
1943..| 8,801,368 | 110,844,790 | 12-59 7,260,776 | 82-5 1,540,592 |} 17-5 2,379 -- 
1944..| 8,668,566 | 124,363,926 | 14-35 7,169,430 | 82-7 1,499,186 | 17:3 8,209 0-1 
1945..| 9,145,673 | 146,172,701 | 15-98 WATE (Oe ee lel 1,671,298 | 18-3 4,133 -- 
1946..| 10,523,256 | 188,085,359 | 17-40 8,667,875 | 82-4 1,855,381 | 17-6 16, 881 0 : 
0: 


1947..| 11,484,522 | 237,488,741 | 20-65 9,500,542 | 82-7 1,983,980 | 17-3 50, 508 


1 All quantities are given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 


The manufacture of pulp is the second stage in this industry. This is carried 
on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating pulp- 
mills in conjunction with paper-mills to provide their own raw material. Such mills 
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usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 


supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most 
suitable species of wood for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but there are also a number of ‘cutting-up’ and ‘rossing’ mills operating on an 
independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a dis- 
tance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulpwood is measured 
by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains 
approximately 85 cu. ft. of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. ft. 


Pulp Production.—Of the total 1947 pulp production 72 p.c. was made in 
combined pulp- and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing paper. The 
remainder was made for sale in Canada or for export. About 59 p.c. was ground- 
wood pulp and over 18 p.c. unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal 
components of newsprint paper. Bleached sulphite, bleached and unbleached 
sulphate, soda fibre and groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. 
A considerable market has developed for screenings in connection with the manu- 
facture of rigid insulating boards. 


The manufacture of the 7,253,671 tons of pulp produced in 1947 entailed the 
use of 9,551,050 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $203,738,527 and the equivalent 
of 117,041 rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, 
butt cores, etc.) valued at $2,525,960. The total value of materials used in the 
manufacture of pulp was $231,668,229. 
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13.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1938-47 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


ee 


i Mechanical Pulp! Chemical Fibre! Total Production 
ear fe 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
OS Ouielon te cistese Wess 2,520,738 39, 707,479 1,147,051 48,189,669 3,667,789 87,897,148 
ifs ea Ae ae 2,796,093 43, 530,367 1,370,208 53,601,450 4,166,301 97,131,817 
hE oe eee ae 3,368, 209 56,017,547 1, 922,553 92,987,720 5,290, 762 149,005, 267 
POA Seite. wea 3,550,285 61,749,788 2,170, 562 113, 689, 763 5,720, 847 175,439,551 
OTD eth ove See 3,308,118 65, 208,919 2,298,343 126, 936, 143 5,606, 461 192, 145, 062 
NOAS. eens eee 3,033, 751 63, 721, 703 2,239,079 | 180,797,449 5,272,830 194,519, 152 
UO4A i dhe gore e Oss 3,113, 142 72,097,231 2,157,995 | 138,944,181 5, 271, 137 211,041, 412 
eG ie eae act ame 3,393, 426 86, 990, 626 2,207,388 | 144,882,496 5,600, 814 231, 873, 122 
TOG sie RS ea oes 4,122,046 | 113,599,526 2,493,364 | 174,024,701 6, 615, 410 287 , 624, 227 
RUA fees esis cs 4,415,466 | 150,454,076 2,838,205 | 253,399, 159 7,253,671 403, 853, 235 


Neen ee 


1 Includes screenings. 


14.—Pulp Production, by Chief Producing Provinces, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


ee ee ee 
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Quebec Ontario Canadat 
Year SS SE S| eee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

HOSS creases. 1,858,971 44,220,224 | %| 1,057,984 25, 821,023 3, 667,789 87,897,148 
TOS Oe Pattagee s 2,119, 183 49,026, 966 . 1,158,576 27,631,051 4,166,301 97,131, 817 
TOAOMS Bove cites 2,794,384 76, 996, 100 1,369,389 38, 235, 733 5, 290, 762 149, 005, 267 
194 1. Meee eee 2,971,386 89, 103,399 _ 1,507,324 46, 908, 967 5, 720, 847 175, 489, 551 
1 Da eee oe 2,896, 440 97,632,408 | ; 1,518,967 51,936, 704 5,606, 461 192, 145,062 
LOSS Foss eres 2,617,403 94,054,176 | .; 1,490,966 54, 818, 046 5, 272, 830 194,519, 152 
1044 ys ees 2,767,081 | 105,042,991 : 1,316,365 54, 934, 993 5 2il, dor 211,041, 412 
ROAD Re Sea ee ee 2,887,176 | 114,197,036 | 1,468, 682 62, 596, 260 5,600, 814 231, 873, 122 
OA Ger erase rare 3,460,853 | 140,930,891 |, 1,837,975 84,049,038 6,615, 410 287, 624, 227 
OA Pee asi t's 3,751,579 | 194,805,327 | 5, 2,100,237 | 122,382,058 7,253, 671 403, 853, 235 


eee eee ee 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exports.—The quantities and values of pulp exported from Canada 
in the years 1938-48 are given in Table 15. 


15.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 


1938-48 
LL 
y United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear ee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

O38 ortsee actos de 67, 694 3,678, 448 453, 861 21,561,546 554,037 27,730, 738 
SBE eee Be 72,437 2,712,942 606,588 26, 836, 718 705,515 31,000, 602 
POAO A Masten IA 176,218 9,966, 249 825, 268 46,576, 654 1,068, 517 60, 930, 149 
LCRA os» Aree 265,977 15,412,380 1,108, 845 68, 161, 163 1,411,724 85, 897, 736 
OSD ener 1o4 294, 056 17,950,527 1,197,425 76,087, 788 1,510, 746 95, 266, 873. 
OAS eect oes. ssid 263,392 17,349,975 1,269, 043 80, 969, 868 1,556, 457 100,012,775 
OATS AAs s 3 292, 808 21,393,993 1,077,811 77,081, 637 1,408,081 101, 563,024 
POAT RE. S328 290, 885 22,276,514 1,093, 631 79,589, 366 1,434, 527 106,054,911 
MOE Wiens fate 119,973 10, 122,012 1, 252,648 99,972,972 1,418, 558 114,020, 659 
OAT Waste Gis 136,976 14, 741, 287 1,499,302 | 156,121,526 1,698,712 177, 802, 612 
it ee 170, 227 21,359, 288 1,591,043 | 184,983,027 1,797,998 211, 564, 384 


Ree Ft el 9 OP ee ee ee 


World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp 
for certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption 
caused by the War and are shown for 1947 in Table 16. Pre-war world figures 
of pulp exports’are given at p. 201 of the 1941 Year Book. 
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16.—World Pulp Production, Exports and Imports, by Countries, 1947 


(Sources: United States Pulp Producers Association and FAO Yearbook of Forest Products Statistics) 


Country 


United States (.ho7 weer sy he CARE he tae Coe 
Binlandes oo. hdc tee ewe oc 2 eee on Ee ee eee ee 


Production Exports 

000 tons 000 tons 
7, 1921 1,699 
439 47 
11,951 130 
1,598 802 
697 215 
Bin a 1,983 
4,040 63 
29,028 4,939 


Imports 


000 tons 


4,9952 


1 Shghtly lower than Bureau of Statistics figures given in Table 13 because of the exclusion of certain 
types of pulp by the Association. 


2 Hstimated. 


Paper Production.—During 1947 there were 86 establishments producing 


paper and paper board in Canada as compared with 82 in 1946. 


In addition to 


newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed production of fine paper, 
wrapping paper, tissues, paper board and other cellulose products. 


17.—Paper Production, by Type, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


rr — 8 Eee 


Newsprint Paper 


Year 


Quantity 


2,926,597 


Value 


107,051, 202 
120, 858, 583 
158,447,311 
158, 925,310 
147,074,109 
152, 962, 868 
165, 655, 165 
189, 023, 736 
280,809, 610 
355, 540, 669 


Paper Boards 


Quantity 


356, 891 
413, 687 
500, 094 
649, 840 
609,175 
568, 101 
588, 348 
595, 131 
683, 643 
744,377 


Value 


19,288, 172 
21,359, 828 
31,078,759 
40,214, 658 
38, 641, 867 
37,528, 257 
39,091, 667 
40,100, 872 
50, 213, 833 
66, 126, 302 


Book and Writing Paper 


Wrapping Paper 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
73, 834 11,098,901 90, 879 9,069, 298 
90,135 12,773,781 109, 907 10, 712,394 
102, 696 15, 518, 667 139,716 14, 457, 299 
117, 444 18,476,397 162,581 16, 744, 806 
121,419 19,181, 665 165, 991 17, 221,769 
122,174 19, 047,039 145, 545 15, 614, 453 
155, 498 23,700,310 156,721 16, 699, 663 
162,198 24, 468, 409 162,175 ibe ahs lew 
189,318 29,995, 156 175, 369 20,797,070 
210, 762 39, 727, 187 188, 742 26, 009, 996 
Tissue and 1 
Miscellaneous Paper Totals 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
58, 841 5,142,492 || 3,249,358 151, 650, 065 
60,176 5,071,476 |} 3,600,502 170,776,062 
73,107 6,334, 773 4,319,414 225, 836, 809 
75,178 7,089,121 | 4,524,776 241, 450, 292 
78, 002 8,150, 102 4,231,767 230,269, 512 
84, 082 8, 883, 535 3,966,344 234,036, 152 
104,026 10,399,036 4,044,376 255, 545, 841 
116,039 11,686,045 4,359,576 282, 837,614 
136, 630 15,140, 721 5,347,118 396, 956, 390 
156, 937 19,697,123 || 5,775,082 507,101, 277 


a BRP Re EU RRRER eee e e  ee 5 


Quebec produced almost 54 p.c. of the total quantity in 1947, Ontario 380 p.c., 
British Columbia 7 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the 


remaining 9 p.c. 
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18.—Paper Production, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


eo OoeeeeeeoeS=$=S@S$m930@mooo\>## oo 


1946 1947 
Province | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
8 GLE) a a ee ee Be ee 

tons $ tons $ 
EVECIIEO) (ake Re chins cub - P0o.cela a Me rmainee 8 > marr 2,867,594 | 213,045,633 | 3,099,658 269, 588, 727 
MO) SURO RS isa cars cece xc ice tie oe De alee op Wielbre: 9s 1,579,537 120, 929,769 1,730,965 158, 603,917 
Britinn “Columbians eres hee eines eats aie « 370, 950 26, 733, 893 412, 818 35,342, 443 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba...... 529,037 36, 247,095 531,641 43, 566, 190 
TOTANS ook hes « le Seen, 6 etek ore 5,347,118 | 396,956,390 | 5,775,082 507,101,277 


Dna SS ———————— eee 


Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 
1938-48 are given in Table 19. 


19._Exports of Newsprint Paper to the United Kingdom, United States and All 
Countries, 1938-48 


LL 


United Kingdom United States All Countries 


Year -_-—— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 

OL eee eee 172,096 5, 694, 747 1, 938, 297 85,190,912 2,424, 655 104, 615, 042 
SO ons ccs in 5 sys 176,754 5, 811, 462 2, 206, 386 97,057, 620 2,658, 723 115, 687, 288 
BED Sas Sects eye as ose 145, 109 6, 850, 525 2,586,147 | 119,361,872 3,242,789 151,360, 196 
POET cess Skbinoe 94, 082 4,492, 699 2,762,241 | 129,162,253 3, 262,012 154, 356, 543 
UY Va 35, 123 1,704, 069 2,792,181 | 130,519,094 3,005, 291 141,065, 618 
Dyas en cepasebees 30,427 1,773,834 2,544,691 | 129,787,019 2,810, 288 144, 707, 065 
tS ee 41,908 2,557,791 2,408,960 | 133,398,723 2,805, 776 157,190, 834 
TOAD Be ede eats 105, 648 6, 564, 645 2,533,564 | 146,507,805 3,058, 946 179, 450,771 
ad Gres otis aids 82, 888 5, 954,814 3,323,238 | 224,782,463 3, 858, 467 265, 864, 969 
MOAT Pee sete a: 55, 520 4,623,491 3,675,349 | 291,892,729 4,220,779 342, 293, 158 
1048S ORS vate ve 60, 690 5,319, 660 3,917,366 | 340,334,045 4,328, 184 383, 122,743 


Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export of newsprint. In 1938 
the quantity of newsprint exported by the principal newsprint-producing countries 
was 3,806,737 short tons, of which Canada contributed nearly 64 p.c. 


World Newsprint Statistics.—During the war years world figures of news- 
print production and exports were not obtainable. However, production figures 
for the leading producing countries have again become available from the Newsprint 
Association of Canada and are given for 1947 in Table 20. The 1939 figures are 
included for comparative purposes. Figures for post-war exports of newsprint 
from those countries are still unavailable. 
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NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION ,I930-—48 


GANADA ONDE SS TAT eS 
AVERAGE VALUE PER TON.OF CANADIAN PRODUCTION =o 


| WORLD PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTION 19939 1946 
(000) 7,714,000 SHORT TONS 8,547,600 SHORTTONS 
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20.—World Newsprint Production, by Countries, 1947 as compared with 1939 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Country 1939 1947 Country 1939 1947 
000 tons 000 tons 7000 tons 7000 tons 

Canada. iweoas.: anna k nie e 2, 8691 4,4471 INOW A Vite vece eens ree 226 125 
United States ’s..-..2 ee 16. 939 826 Kirahe; Wycaceanncirac ote 276 203 
Newfoundland............. 308 373 Japan eS. 2. Fhe eee. 437 100 
United Kingdom.......... 848 282 The Netherlands........ 104 38 
Swed ehizucct cent here 305 299 Other Huropenhas-e ose 256 306 
Hin ANG seprecetyscni cies te 519 297 Alhother.cc. seu. soaene 12 79 
UES?S: RAS eee 200 200 Se | See 
Germany, kc. Maw ance toons 415 175 Totals 3.6.3 Reser: 7,714 7,750 


1 Slightly lower than Bureau of Statistics figures given in Table 17 because of the exclusion of certain 
paper not classed as newsprint by the Association. 
Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manu- 
facture of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made 
of paper may, under certain conditions, be treated as three industries, for they are 


* See Chapter XVII and the Index for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper- 
converting industries. 
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frequently carried on in separate plants by entirely independent companies. The 
manufacture of basic stock and the converting of this paper into towels, stationery 


and other highly processed paper products are often combined in one plant. This 


further converting of paper within the pulp and paper industry itself represents only 
a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and boards, the bulk of 
which is still made in special converting mills classified in other industrial groups. 


The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to 
separate many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper 


- and converted paper products. All converting operations carried on in paper-mills 


in this industry are attributed to the particular industrial group of converting 
plants to which they properly belong. Including manufacturing operations as 
far as the basic paper-making stage, there were altogether 115 mills in operation in 
1947. The employees numbered 49,946 and their salaries and wages amounted to 
$129,477,995. If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper 
mills is disregarded, the total of materials and supplies used in the industry as a 
whole can be considered as amounting to $295,444,332 in 1947, $223,448,338 in 
1946 and $170,369,499 in 1945; the gross value of production as $706,971,628 
in 1947, $527,814,916 in 1946 and $398,804,515 in 1945; and net value of production, 
$356,084,900 in 1947, $258,164,578 in 1946 and $180,401,885 in 1945. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries 
in Canada. During the war years certain other industries rose temporarily to 
higher positions, but the pulp and paper industry has now resumed its former 
place. In 1947 it was first in net value of production, in gross value of production 
and in salaries and wages paid, and second in employment. Only the manufacturing 
stages of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made 
for capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in con- 
nection with the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry 
as a whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection 
with sawmills and other industries. In world trade, generally speaking, pulp and 
paper are Canada’s main commodities; usually greater than wheat and far greater 
than nickel. Newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada 
more export dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.* The United 
States market absorbs, annually, practically all pulpwood exports and over 80 p.c. of 
the pulp and the paper shipments of Canada. About one-half of the paper consumed 
in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture or is made from wood or 
wood-pulp imported from Canada. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries 


At pp. 427-428 of the 1948-49 Year Book a short summary is given on this 
subject. 


Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries 


Information regarding these industries is given at p. 429 of the 1948-49 Year 
Book. ; 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


A brief résumé of the paper-using industries is given at pp. 429-430 of the 1948-49 
Year Book. 


* For reasons given in Section 1, Part I of Chapter XXII, gold is excluded from Canadian trade 
statistics. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—History of the Fur Trade 


A historical outline tracing the development of the fur trade is published 
at pp. 281-282 of the 1946 Year Book. Sce also list of Special Articles under Fur 
Trade at the front of this volume. 


Section 2.—The Fur Industry 
Subsection 1.—Wildlife 


The fur resources of Canada are among its most valuable wildlife assets. With 
the increase in human population and the advance of settlement, the principal 
trapping of fur animals has moved farther northward. Although the raising of 
fur-bearers on farms has undergone marked development, wildlife still produces the 
greater proportion of Canadian furs. 

Many animals, including some of the most valuable fur-bearers, are subject to 
marked fluctuations in numbers during successive years. In some species, the 
periods of abundance and of scarcity recur with sufficient regularity to be called 
cycles and these cycles influence the number of pelts taken annually. 


The conservation of fur-bearing animals has long been a responsibility of 
Federal and provincial authorities and is receiving increasing attention each year. 
It requires careful management of wild fur-bearers that is analogous in many ways 
to management of domestic animals, though the means of control are different. 
Scientific studies reveal much detailed information about the principal factors 
that cause fur-bearers to increase or to decrease and these factors are then manip- 
ulated in various ways with a view to ensuring a high, steady annual production. 
The principal factors are food, space, shelter, weather and enemies, including 
diseases, parasites and predators. At times a rising demand for furs, accompanied 
by higher prices, has brought about a tendency toward trapping too high a proportion 
of the available stock, which tendency must be met by increased restrictions. 
Great changes in the supply of food and shelter available to fur-bearers in large 
areas have resulted at times from forest fires, floods and drought but, if the damage 
is not too deep, skilful management practices can restore production in these areas 
more rapidly than was possible a few decades ago. 


In northern Canada, where trappers are widely scattered over vast areas, 
control of the take of fur-bearers by prohibition, close seasons and enforcement of 
trapping regulations presents difficulties not encountered in other areas. Through 
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increased staffs of game officials, better education of the trappers in conser 
practices, and more complete information concerning the areas involved, the 
effectiveness of regulations for the conservation of wildlife shows a continuous 
improvement. 

Conditions for the production of certain fur-bearers, especially beaver and 
muskrat, are readily improved through rehabilitation of the marshes and water 
areas that constitute their homes. 

All provinces and territories now have trapping regulations and individual 
trappers are licensed. Some provinces register trap lines, others register trapping 
areas. These steps provide an incentive toward conservation measures on the part 
of the ‘ndividual trapper who, in his own interest, will protect his area against 
poaching and will guard against ‘over-trapping’ or other unwise procedures that 
might wipe out local populations of fur-bearers on which his livelihood depends. 


Subsection 2.—Fur Farming* 


In the early days of the fur trade, it was the practice in Canada for trappers 
to keep foxes alive until the fur was prime, and from this custom has arisen the 
modern fur-farming industry. The earliest authentic record of raising foxes in 
captivity comes from Prince Edward Island, where about 65 years ago a number of 
foxes were raised on a farm near Tignish. After 1890, a period of rising prices for 
furs encouraged fox-farming and the industry grew rapidly. The beauty of the 
fur of the silver fox and the consequent high prices realized from the sale of the 
pelts, caused attention to be directed chiefly to this breed, which is a colour phase 
of the common red fox established through selective breeding carried on by the 
pioneer, fox farmers. While-experiments were being carried on in Prince Edward 
Island, attempts at raising foxes in captivity were also being made in other provinces; 
the records show that foxes were successfully bred in Quebec in 1898, in Ontario in 
1905 and in Nova Scotia in 1906. The profitableness of fur farming became widely 
known in 1910 when prices obtained for the first silver-fox pelts sold at auction in 
London, England, were published. An average of $1,339 per pelt was received on the 
sale of 25, one alone bringing the sum of $2,627. A boom followed but this collapsed 
in 1914 and it was some time before the industry regained stability. Fur farming 
is now carried on in all provinces. An experimental fox ranch is operated by the 
Federal Government at Summerside, P.E.I., where problems of breeding, feeding, 
housing and general care are studied. 

Although the fox was the first fur-bearing animal to be raised in captivity, 
many other kinds are now being bred—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and 
rabbit. Mink are the most numerous and the most valuable of such farm-raised 
animals. From 1920 to 1939 there was a rapid expansion of fur farming in Canada 
and during that period there was a marked change in the type of furs that were 
most acceptable to the market. Black fox was popular 25 years ago. <A few years 
later the highest prices were being paid for quarter and half silvers and during recent 
years the full silver and new types have been setting the upper price limit. The 
development of new colour phases in foxes and mink has proved an incentive 
to the fur-farming industry. New-type fox such as platinum, platinum-silver, 
pearl-platinum and white-marked are meeting a ready market as are the new-type 
mink including silver-sable, platinum, silverblu, snow-white and a number of other 
colour phases. In recent years chinchilla farming has been increasing and an 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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association, the National Chinchilla Breeders of Canada, has been formed. Chin- 
chillas are now registrable under Live Stock Registrations of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. 


The first recorded account of fox farming in Newfoundland appeared in the 
minutes of the Game and Inland Fisheries Board which stated that between July, 
1913, and November, 1915, there were over 1,000 applications for export of live 
foxes and 750 permits were granted. At that time the law prohibited the export of 
live foxes except where they were raised in captivity. In October, 1915, there 
were 315 ranches with 2,600 foxes, most of which were wild animals taken from 
burrows in the spring. In 1947 there were six fox farms with 180 females and 80 
mink farms with 2,000 females. Mink ranching began with importations from 
Canada in 1936. Fur farmers and exporters are licensed and it is necessary to 
obtain a licence to export live fur-bearing animals. Since 1936 the Newfoundland 
Government has conducted a fur-farm training school at St. John’s where experi- 
mental work on feeding has been carried on. 


Section 3.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw-fur production are 
confined to the decennial censuses, when account was taken of the numbers and 
values of pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
commenced an annual survey of raw-fur production, basing its statistics on informa- 
tion supplied by the licensed fur traders. This survey was continued for some years. 
More recently, annual statements, based on royalties, export tax, etc., have been 
made available by the provincial game departments (except Prince Edward Island), 
and these statements are now used in the preparation of the statistics issued annually 
by the Bureau. In Prince Edward Island, the statistics are based on returns supplied 
directly to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur traders who deal in furs 
produced in the Province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, with Percentages Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1929-48 


wet eg et ee ee SS ee eee 


Percentage 2 Percentage 
Sao ; Pelts of Value Ngee Pelts of Value 
——_____—_—_————| Sold from ———____—___—_——| Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 
1920534 pie 5,150,328 | 18,745,473 13 1939S eee 6,492,222 | 14,286,937 40 
19S0nsca aes 3,798,444 | 12,158,376 19 1940 82 Aiaate:. 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 
193 Tee ceca oe 4,060,356 | 11,803,217 26 LO4 er oe G25 Sole lsaleleord OL 26 
1OS82eF) See se 4,449,289 | 10,189,481 30 104 Des Sate: 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 
LOR Bias Snel, 4,503,558 | 10,305,154 30 1948 he ah sons 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 
1OS4er ena 6,076,197 | 12,349,328 30 O44 ORS ee 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 
19S Dm ers te 4,926,413 | 12,843,341 31 1945 a sce 6,994,686 | 31,001,456 3h 
WOSG te ee ee 4,596,713 | 15,464, 883 40 1946) nace ae 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 
LOS tae 6, 237,640 | 17,526,365 40 LOLTEE Vax B ae 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 ag 
LOSS) ae asicka are: 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 1G4 8a. . abe x 7,952,146 | 32.282,992 Sil 


1 Approximate. 


Ontario leads the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 25 p.c. 
of the total in the 1947-48 season. The numbers of pelts taken in both Alberta 
and Manitoba were higher than in Ontario, but in these provinces muskrat and 
squirrel, which are lower-priced furs, made up the major portion of the total while 
in Ontario the more valuable mink, beaver and fox pelts brought the total value to 
a much higher level. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 


1947 and 1948 


483 


1947 1948 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 35, 168 658, 962 2-5 40, 603 568,715 1-8 
INS VE NSCOLIN eee nai vee ie natas 160,935 716,009 2:7 137, 248 622,617 1-9 
New Brunswick............ 66,113 834, 641 3-2 67,071 453, 159 1-4 
COED CON oe ans ake gc cocin sae 511,485 | 3,913,915 14-8 437,459 | 3,458,928 10-7 
ORTATION Ce oie rao os Ore 1,142,490 | 7,005,904 26-6 1,188,531 | 8,132,455 25-2 
WiaNiTODAye ea lis soca ue ee 1,348,730 | 3,099,159 11-8 1,491,638 | 6,105,926 19-0 
Saskatchewan.........-.... 1,086,464 | 2,303,554 8-7 1,181,662 | 3,500,943 10-9 
PAIDOTLA en he cs toca ee 1,837,653 | 3,738,788 14-2 2,174,744 | 5,313,956 16-5 
British Columbia........... 51,060 | 2,047,135 7°8 619, 543 1,973,874 6-1 
AEC ON teen toch nts cose 58,777 373,176 1-4 131,227 230,117 0-7 
Northwest Territories...... 488,039 1, 658, 754 6-3 482,420 1, 872,302 5-8 
Canada. s55.n8.3. 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 100-0 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 100-0 


The average price of most kinds of pelts taken in 1947-48 was a little lower than 
in 1946-47. All types of fox pelts, with the exception of blue fox, decreased, silver 
fox dropping from $17-21 per pelt to $10-33 and new-type fox from $28-62 to 
$18-20. Standard mink was also down from $19-61 to $16-77 and mutation mink 
from $27-48 to $20:0!1. On the other hand, the average value of beaver pelts was 
$29-46 in 1946-47 as compared with $32-36 in the later year, muskrat rose from 
$1-94 to $2-67 and squirrel from 44 cents to 62 cents. 


3.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kinds, Years Ended June 30, 
1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 
Kind Pelt Total Average Pelt: Total Average 
hes Value Value ene Value Value 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Badger sa ss SAE ae es ae 2,090 3,293 1-58 1,034 1,380 1-33 
ear wilbO sinc sc ea so); 150 3,840 25-60 246 6,530 26-54 
Bear, unspecified........... 1,150 2,904 2-53 827 2200 2-73 
CAVED. Lettie mule c aied So 127,622 | 3,760,045 29-46 135,629 | 4,382,241 32-36 
Cat GOMESHC. 3.0 science. 25 0-50 31 16 0-50 
CC HnnGhiilisieaeee hosts ote 64 2,240 35-00 _ : se 
Coyote or prairie wolf....... 24,114 90, 167 3-74 21,728 64, 787 2-98 
Ermine (weasel)............ 524,126 844, 589 1-61 528,029 | 1,201,271 2-27 
BSL OR Tay. hee ree bees Sew fos 4,189 162,483 38-79 2,823 102, 230 36-21 
1 EEA rile 2 a SOE eee Oe A ea 500 1,748 3-50 231 739 3-20 
IO X OUCH sere ewes ict cies 3,765 59,720 15-86 2,185 34,775 15-92 
BOX 1CTOSS eres: tat as Ck eres 14, 700 140, 426 9-55 6, 556 36, 716 5-60 
1 EVGS << cto Le ace ee 85,274 325, 249 3-81 46,464 120, 854 2-60 
OX SSINV.CT areas ss picaiees 120,927 | 2,080,668 17-21 128,385 | 1,583,006 12-33 
Fox, new-type.............. 37,910 | 1,085,316 28-62 50, 222 914, 266 18-20 
ox WAltte Mer cet oe chest we 67,314 907,920 13-49 55, 423 616, 210 11-12 
Hox. ot hereds csc eosin ce 87 444 5-10 129 438 3-40 
193, 132 23-69 6, 582 128, 188 19-48 
~ 670,412 32-45 15,090 415, 898 27-56 
8,574,488 19-61 621,603 | 10,426,077 16:77 
144,580 27-48 32,903 658, 507 20-01 
5,431, 833 1-94 3,569,157 | 9,518,064 2-67 
90 3-00 8 10 1-25 
290, 446 24-76 11,974 296, 410 24-75 
144,994 0-80 124, 801 57,320 0-46 
53,476 2-19 24, 244 63 , 062 2-60 
62,380 0-84 19,096 12,770 0-67 
1,288,751 0-44 2,543,798 | 1,577,887 0-62 
“AE Po Go se a oe a ee 1,365 6, 837 5-01 1,265 3,480 2-75 
Rl th ee Nees 2,177 12,613 5-79 1,231 3,539 2-87 
BV OlVETING, betta. Naive cletern 587 4,888 8-33 452 4,064 8-99 
MDatals Sek owwse ce 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 
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Fur Farm Statistics.—There was a reduction in the number of fur farms in 
1947, there being 6,147 as compared with 6,797 in 1946. The decline was in fox 
farms though the number of mink farms increased by 5 p.c. The demand for 
short-haired furs continued, but that for long-haired furs was not as high as in pre- 
war years. Despite the decline in total number of farms the value of land and 
buildings used for fur animals increased 7 p.c. over the 1946 value, but the capital 
value of the live animals decreased 14 p.c. 


4.—Fur Farms, Land and Buildings, and Fur-Bearing Animals, by Provinces, 1945-47 


Fur Farms Values of Land and Buildings || Values of Fur-Bearing Animals 


Province 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P..Bijislands...cs0e5 567| 503} 383|| 646,985} 614,030) 505,864) 914,216) 574,222) 312,027 
Nova Scotia........ 380] 350} 316) 231,177) 249,293} 216,730) 441,229) 421,333) 265,061 
New Brunswick.... 426} 383] 296] 278,795) 274,915) 218,391 651,438} 467,125} 259,651 
Quebec: as cross ron 2,087] 1,768] 1,374]) 1,682,790} 1,751,435) 1,693,621] 2,935,726) 2,595,564) 1,982,341 
Ontariowis oxen ch 1,089] 1,348] 1,425] 1,953,493] 2,490,908] 2,878,978] 3,467,485] 4,318,112] 4,418, 462 
Manitobamnces ser 528] 638] 655] 1,497,892] 2,021,523) 2,372, 955)| 2,115,805) 2,367,444) 2,122,403 
Saskatchewan...... 479) 467 414 650,016} 935,260) 1,027,878] 1,304,476) 1,357,211 985,196 
Albertarccuse. secre 774| 1,027 940|| 1,655, 825) 2,383,295] 2,360,530)! 2,691,959] 3,049,500) 2,468,316 
British Columbia.. . 260) 318 344), 549, 299 831, 831 1,070,327 890,424] 1,184,776) 1,302, 492 
Totals.......... 6,590) 6,797) 6,147|) 9,141,272)11,552, 490 12,345,274 15, 412,758| 16,335, 287/14, 115,949 


5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec. 31, 1944-47 


1944 1945 1946 1947 
Kind of Animal 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
$ $ $ $ 
Chinchillaw etc 263 100, 700 402 127,050 1, 285 668, 020 4,040] 1,578,400 
Coyote: ave. ae 17 266 — ee 2 30 2 20 
Risherea. oss 115 13, 860 160 18, 835 192 24, 285 148 17, 871 
Brtebtew sta 6 aot 153 1,185 189 1,143 170 oto 112 840 
Hoxabluese sae 2,307 251, 875 Oy 202 354, 369 3,560 324,384 2,344 82, 665 
FE OXS°CLOSSi eset oak 603 25,002 497 22,350 324 7,238 186 3,110 
Fox, new-type..... 28,158] 2,493, 602 35, 297| 3,020,387 31,260) 2, 210,089 25,040} 1,031,060 
Hox med) eenmek tease 551 9,718 557 elo 399 3,969 197 1,402 
POxnisilivers enters 71,121] 3,707, 488 68, 277| 3,380, 426 Die C Lb ees LOU 36,685] 1,048,991 
Hox* Othen-eeacie 20 1, 835 19 1,685 40 2,605 72 4,095 
Lb ntasb crnere Beis, nel sotoe — Se 14 “1,700 6 300 4 250 
IM arteries 2h acer 291 28,312 305 30,308 352 36, 790 344 31,489 
Mink see: 144,166] 4,907,501 200, 851} 8,439, 144 274, 670/10, 936, 409 285, 128/10, 311, 507 
INWitristeee nee ee 219 6,925 201 6,049 110 3, 660 208 3,238 
Raccoons cece 169 2,076 193 1,917 173 1-226 156 1,001 
Skunk Uae sae 2 4 6 20 4 7 2: 10 


Totals........ 248, 205/11,548,914) 310,220/15,412,758) 376,233)16,335,287| 354,668)14, 115,949 
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6.—Values of Fur-Bearing Animals and of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms, 1944-47 


S8S8S——————0—06060—0—0—00Q0)O0)Qqououoauuuu0C)09Ba=€ emo 


1944 1945 1946 1947 


Kind of Animal 


Animals Pelts Animals Pelts Animals | . Pelts Animals Pelts 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Chinchilla......... 3, 800 — 23,225 — 295, 130 — 238, 820 — 

WOVOLO-Su8 sence os 100 360 — — — — — oe 
Wisher hoch. coke. 8, 652 2,909 38,590 544 9,260 637 7,150 Paleb 
V2 btrcl alae haa toes pe 240 1,159 679 997 484 1,088 113 676 
Hox aDlGs ewes. nee. 28,675 125,005 SVROUS 151, 122 18,998 83,397 4,210 52,740 
WOK! ChOSSS.4.50:< 3. 1,170 29,565 314 19,080 190 10,119 160 4,490 
Fox, new-type..... 316,753] 1,091,036 312,967) 1,633,938 142, 887] 1,388, 526 38,451) 1,389,998 
J horeaunate Beans Se eee 564 8,953 449 , 138 2 4,269 25 2,203 
Hox isl Verinia. Aas. 248, 484) 3,093,065] 301,897] 2,956,725] 171,499] 1, 723, 633 43,779] 1,482,328 
OX ONCE Shah cesta: — 1,108 185 674 225 964 276 618 
Narten! ote. ee: Biecon 2,820 8,440 1, 280 15, 484 510 2,370 1,479 
Mainkat La Ree. 520,530} 3,884,243] 1,064,018 5,505,272) 1,844,627] 3,571,314 1,039,379] 8,780,456 
IND ict ees 925 272 Bye 257 475 103 140 270 
IAGCOON, ohn. vs : 93 369 63 447 67 121 84 113 
Totals........ 1,141,239) 8,240,864] 1,753,500/10,276,474| 2,499,638 6,784,681| 1,374,957/11,717, 496 


Senne rer ee Arh le ele | me ce ps Lees Neo bk get 
Section 4.—Marketing and Foreign Trade 


The first Canadian fur auction sale was held at Montreal in 1920 and since 
then that city has been the leading Canadian fur mart. To-day, auction sales are 
also held at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. 
At Regina the Saskatchewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service 
to assist the producers in that Province. 


Grading.—In 1939 the Federal Department of Agriculture introduced the 
grading of furs. One of the Department’s main objectives in grading is to secure 
uniformity so that furs may be purchased by grade without the necessity of buyers 
from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading offers many advan- 
tages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates the rancher as 
to the proper value of his pelts, and creates an incentive to improve the quality 
of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future matings, aids in 
raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps in advancing 
the level of prices for high-quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Prior to the Second World War Canada marketed her 
fur pelts mainly in the United Kingdom but, since that market was practically 
dormant during the war years, the fur trade was carried on for the most part with 
the United States. A definite revival of trade with the United Kingdom was 
shown in 1946, 1947 and 1948. 


The Canadian fur trade, both exports and imports, is chiefly in undressed furs, 
the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of Canada or coming in 
making up a comparatively small proportion of the total. A good part of the 
exports consists, of course, of those furs which Canada produces in greatest abund- 
ance, mink being the most valuable, followed by beaver, muskrat and fox. On the 
other hand, such furs as Persian lamb, certain types of muskrat, rabbit and squirrel, 
opossum and raccoon, which are not produced to any extent in Canada, make up 
the major portion of the imports. 
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Total exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United 
Kingdom and all countries are given for the years 1945-48 in Part I, Section 3 of 
the Foreign Trade Chapter, Tables 13 and 14. 


7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kinds, 1948 


Exports ’ Imports 
Kind es Kind Li eee 
of Fur United United All of Fur United United All 
Kingdom| States |Countries Kingdom] States | Countries 
Undressed— $ $ $ Undressed— $ $ $ 
Beaver 0 et 4) 1,015,390 3,177,931 4,208,077 Bors oct 13,489} 71,990] 94,240 
pimine fee! 336,051|  372,2 2,056 eh 
Fisher’. 00os 60,3101 70,811] 131,121 Kolinsky........- 116,237; 116,237 
Fox, all types... .| 2,019,071] 1,000,579] 3,304,392 Marine.........--. = 733) 20,566 
Lynx PL ies ee 45,420 sp 18s 108, 232 Anke 12,899] 1,078,410] 1,188, 694 
arto. Utes ce 175.441] 203,024] 381,560 me 
Mink cet nese 1,474,205] 7,213,960] 8,701,749 Muskrat: cater << 5,032,404) 5, 130, 066 
Muskrat........- 1'974'217| 2087, 106] 3,367,442 Opossum......... ez 30,643} 32, 703 
Otter ey eee 125,368 103, 006 228, 664 Persian lamb..... 84,188] 7,800,435] 8,387,320 
abbitign face 89| 60,344] 60,933 
ped epee pied ri tastbeaie 007 Rabbiteei uae 253| 2,037,350| 3,240, 855 
Soak liteleey ot vee Bs 70,263 70, 603 RACCOON eee nts — 709, 956 709,956 
Satan Pee ee : ee tee ; ee Sheep and lamb. . — 256,975 560, 628 
quirrel..........| 1,287, 754 0.598] 1,369, 422 ; ar 
Welsel aiatat ac 63.317| 245,462| 314,956 SA EE O78, Ge ar 
Wolfaticecnee 50,682} 25,644} 80,714) Viscacha......... =. a. 4, 
Oibcers to 15.9501 60.786) 2 02, 261 Other ..nnatacarae 45,671| 1,453,813] 1,806,828 
Dressed— Dressed— . 
Mere Ring eae Zs 1,220]  14,533|| Rabbit........... = = 139,572 
Othere... eae 4,210| 120,245) 212,714] Other...........- 112,693] 415,937} 536,150 
Manufactured...... 3,940 544, 796 628,971||Manufactured....... 168,612) 1,470,317 1,911, 709 
Totals......... 7,965, 968|15,615,058/24,117,782]  Totals.......... 437 ,805|21,153,883| 24,567,786 


Section 5.—The Fur-Processing Industry* 


The rather general term “fur processing” includes both the fur-dressing and 
-dyeing industry and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the 
dressing or dyeing of pelts, on a custom basis, while the latter is a manufacturing 
industry that actually makes up fur goods such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


Separate statistics of the fur-dressing and -dyeing industry were first obtained 
in 1917, when 12 establishments with 512 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. 
No analysis by type of the various skins treated was obtained before 1924, when 
eight establishments reported a revenue of $1,120,895, the cost of dyes, chemicals 
and other materials used amounted to $162,013 and salaries and wages of $561,233 
were paid to 539 employees. Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year, muskrat 
pelts made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.c. and squirrel 10 p.c. By 1947 the number of 
skins treated had increased to 10,652,179, rabbit accounting for 44 p.c., muskrat 
for 31 p.c. and squirrel for 8 p.c. Other types of skins treated fluctuated very widely 
over the past quarter-century, the numbers being affected not only by climatic 
conditions under which trapping is carried on but also by the development of fur 
farming and, above all, by the vagaries of fashion. Principal statistics of the fur- 
dressing industry for the years 1945, 1946 and 1947 are given in Table 8. 


* Prepared in the Animal Products Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Dressing Industry, 1945-47 
Item 1945 1946 1947 

RRL SL aoe te visits ohh prcleoamca he oe whe be No 20 24 24 
Employees on Salaries— 

INIA GPMeremmene Mentciosk "ich ie icak lec CA acer iisiaee «Raids No. 116 143 140 

RELA meaner eee ce ONS foc © kt ei tt Pca cs aicys, apteeos tints ne 44 39 37 
Employees on Wages— 

LEM EES oe a ocete ch + ct ah Bg Aa Rn a No. 897 1,126 920 

ERUGS EVENS ea Eee een ee OF ge C= Lent een aint ee end gr - 360 343 262 
DAL atiOsapal Gey wo cata Nae aia TR ARCD eR cen «went a $ 408, 762 444, 879 528,559 
\WREDrtesh ofeR ic Le 9! ee De Bn a to nee Ue ee eee eee $ 1,705, 788 2,031,055 1,825,392 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, etc.)............ $ 792,455 1,026,978 781,590 
REI SILL CALCU OR CU ame tne ee ek ens ene ee ne No.} 11,079, 292 12, 875, 683 10, 652,179 
Amount received for treatment of furs................00 $ 3, 740, 854 5,010, 539 4,530,478 


Statistics for the fur-goods industry, on a comparable basis, are available from 
1921, when 219 establishments reported a gross value of production of $13,639,609, 
employees numbering 2,682 who received $3,037,605 in salaries and wages. Cost 
of materials used in the manufacturing process totalled $8,118,833. Principal 
statistics for the industry for the years 1945, 1946 and 1947 are given in Table 9. 


§.—Principal Statistics of the Fur-Goods Industry, 1945-47 


Item 1945 1946 1947 

lista blishments: souks sa ace ce aa le eS No 571 593 616 
Employees on Salary— 

al Ren 4 een, ie Lee eae tet a) OAS Ae AE No 1,112 1,162 1,193 

LATER Cc, See tae Oo ee a of ee 2 ee ee a oe - 371 370 377 
Employees on Wages— 

LE Ree Aare, Ue a re il ery er ers Sty Ao oy, pee No 2,190 2,518 2,450 

Lay Gab ohn ae RB eR ee Oa en ay ee Pe < 2,109 2,214 2,074 

DAI BICSPD Al Clem a ae ore eee c hictars at Oe wesc ae ok rele daierden $ 3, 159,814 3,380, 782 3,749,915 

NWiEVCTE SV OF 5 GR Ge RUS Om re DO em ea et $ 6,029, 158 7,131,892 7,665,649 

Costiommntertals ised nce en, cates bose ed ccs ects SU sor4ee, old 39,394,072 36,912,929 

Via lHeVOmprodUcts nse seal e Aco dee Nomis ene Stes ale $ | 51,032,829 DiptekyoLo 57,541, 628 


Changes in living habits and standards that have taken place in the past quarter- 
century are reflected in the type of goods produced by the fur-goods industry. For 
example, in 1921 there were 31,604 ladies’ fur coats and jackets produced whereas 
in 1947 the industry turned out 213,711 garments of this type. On the other hand 
there were 4,655 men’s fur coats and 1,037 men’s fur-lined coats rnanufactured in 
1921 but only 2,102 such coats in 1947. In 1921 horse-drawn sleighs were still 
reasonably plentiful and 4,461 fur robes were produced but by 1947 production had 
dropped to 58. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The waters off Canada’s coasts comprise some of the most important fishing 
grounds of the globe. Those off the Atlantic coast have been continuously exploited 
by many nations for more than 400 years (see p. 348 of the 1934-35 Year Book). 
Though Canada’s oldest industry is carried on in inland waters as well as on both 
the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, it does not loom very large in the economic life 
of the nation as a whole, for only about 1 p.c. of the gross national income 
comes from the marketed products of the fisheries. However, the industry is 
of the greatest importance to many of the communities along Canada’s many 
thousands of miles of coastline. It provides 130,000 people with full or seasonal 
employment either in fishing (105,000) or in fish processing (25,000). The Canadian 
industry ranks among the first ten fishing industries of the world, and Canada 
with over two-thirds of its catch béing sold in foreign markets is one of the world’s 
largest fish exporters. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds* 


Canada’s fishing grounds fall naturally into three main divisions: Atlantic, 
Pacific and Inland, each with its own special characteristics. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—The accession of Newfoundland has given back to the 
Atlantic fisheries of Canada their traditional pre-eminence which was in danger of 
being lost to the younger fishing industry of the Pacific. The fisheries of New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Quebec 
together account for more than one-half the marketed value of all Canadian fish. 


The most valuable Atlantic catch is that of cod, taken by the fishermen of all 
the five provinces, with Newfoundland and Nova Scotia predominating. Other 
“sroundfish’”’, so called because they feed at the sea bottom, are often taken with 
the cod. They include haddock, pollock, hake, cusk, rosefish and catfish. Other 
inhabitants of deep waters caught by Atlantic fishermen are the flat-fish: halibut, 
plaice, yellowtail, witch, flounder and skate. Lobsters, which come second in 
value among Atlantic fishery products are mainly caught in the three Maritime 
Provinces but are also found in the waters of Quebee and Newfoundland. 
Other types of shellfish are clams and quahaugs, of which New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia both produce considerable quantities, oysters (chiefly from New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island) and scallops from Nova Scotia. Mussels, winkles and 


* Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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crabs are marketed on a smaller scale. Of the fish species occurring in schools 
(“pelagic” fish) and those entering the river estuaries, the herring are the most 
important. Immature herring landed in southwestern New Brunswick and marketed 
under the name of ‘sardines’ are of particular value. Other pelagic fish are the 
ubiquitous mackerel, smelts which are caught in large numbers off New Brunswick 
and elsewhere, Atlantic salmon, swordfish and many others. Altogether, more than 
30 different kinds of fish, shellfish and marine mammals such as seals and whales, 
are commercially taken by Canada’s Atlantic fishermen. In addition, other marine 
products such as Irish moss and other sea-grasses are harvested. 


There is a fairly clear distinction to be made between two branches of the 
Atlantic fisheries. The shore fishery, which is the more important, is carried on in 
waters within 12 or 15 miles of land, while the deep-sea fishery is worked on the 
‘banks’ farther away. Individual fishermen fishing near their homes from small 
row-boats, sailboats, or motor-boats, produce the bulk of the landings of the shore 
fisheries. ‘The Labrador Coast fishing is of a special type, being conducted mainly 
by Newfoundland fishermen who voyage there for the summer. Handlines, and 
trawl lines with individually baited hooks, are the gear chiefly used in the shore 
fisheries to catch such fish as cod, haddock and halibut, but in Newfoundland | 
the greater portion of the inshore cod catch is accounted for by cod-traps. Mackerel 
and herring are captured with seines, trap-nets and gill-nets; lobsters are trapped in 
“nots”; while smelts are mostly caught in winter in box-nets and bag-nets through 
holes in the ice. Oysters are gathered from their beds by special rakes or tongs, 
scallops are landed by drags or dredges. 


The traditional deep-sea fishing vessel is the schooner from 70 to 125 tons and 
beyond in size, nowadays propelled by an engine as well as by sails. It carries 
12 to 24 fishermen who, once the fishing grounds are reached, fish in pairs from small 
boats called “dories”’, using trawl lines. A comparatively small number of steam 
trawlers of 250 to 300 tons and many smaller vessels called ‘‘draggers’’ working out 
of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia ports catch fish in a large bag-like net or “trawl” 
dragged along the bottom of the sea. 


The Atlantic fisherman working, as he does, on his own or as a sharesman, 
living often in a small community remote from the larger markets and using not 
very elaborate equipment and traditional methods, has depended on the greatly 
fluctuating fortunes of weather, fish runs and market conditions for his livelihood. 
There is now a trend, encouraged by Federal and Provincial Governments and by 
the co-operative movement, towards improving equipment, fishing methods, and 
the marketing facilities of the fisheries. 


A considerable proportion of the production of the Atlantic fisheries—mainly 
cod and related species—is traditionally salted and dried, in some places by modern 
methods, largely for export to the West Indies, South America and the Mediterranean 
countries. However, modern developments in refrigeration and transport have 
enabled the fisheries to dispose of an even larger part of the catch of almost all 
kinds of fish in the fresh or frozen state, mostly on the Canadian and United States 
markets. Much of this fish is sold as fresh or smoked fillets, ready for cooking. 
A substantial proportion of some species such as lobster, sardines, mackerel, haddock 
and other ground fish (‘chicken haddie’), and tuna are canned and a smaller quantity 
of Atlantic fish is pickled. Liver and other vitamin oils are extracted from some 
species. Fertilizer and other non-food products are also manufactured as by- 
products. Herring provides the bulk of the bait for hand and trawl lines. 
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Pacific’ Fisheries.—The fisheries of British Columbia, Canada’s Pacific 
Coast Province, are dominated by salmon, which accounts for over one-half the 
total value. Herring, together with anchovies and the erratic pilchard, contribute 
between one-fifth and one-quarter, and halibut with other flat-fish (soles, flounders) 
about one-tenth of the marketed value of the British Columbia catch. Grayfish, 
soup-fin and other sharks are rich sources of vitamin oil and as such commercially 
important. Ling and black cod (not related to the true cod) are worth mentioning, 
and clams, crabs and oysters also provide a small source of income to fishermen. 
Tuna fishing, a more recent venture, holds fair promise of becoming one of the 
Coast’s more important pursuits. A variety of other aquatic species, ranging from 
shrimps to whales, are among the catches of the British Columbia fishermen. 


Almost all fishing in British Columbia waters is carried on within sight of land, 
and there are no very large fishing vessels; but even small boats, usually highly 
powered and equipped with modern mechanical gear, navigational aids and radio, 
travel long distances up and down the coast following the seasonal movements of 
the fish and taking advantage of open-seasons in widely scattered areas. 


Among the typical craft and gear used are the purse-seine boats, owned or 
chartered by processing companies and operated by a crew of seven or eight who 
receive a share of the proceeds of the catch. These boats are important in the 
salmon fishery and account for the bulk of the herring and pilchard catch. The 
purse-seine net is from 800 to 1,200 ft. in length, and is run off the boat in a circle 
around the fish and then drawn together under water, purse fashion. 


Another important method of salmon fishing is that of using drift gill-nets which 
are set floating vertically in the water. Small quantities of herring and pilchard 
are also taken by this method and similar gear is used in the shark fishery. 


Hook and line methods of fishing are found in many branches of the Pacific 
Coast fisheries.. Trollers catchfsalmon and tuna. Lines set along the sea bottom 
are the chief halibut fishing gear and_are’ also, used, to catch other ground-fish and, 
to some extent, sharks. Handlines are_used_by men" fishing from small boats for 
ling-cod, rockfish, shark, etc. Small trawl nets, pulled along the sea bottom by 
power boats or draggers, bring in most of the soles and gray cod and a variety of 
other fish. 


Mobility, modern equipment and efficient marketing facilities characterize 
the Pacific fisheries which show a high degree of organization both among the 
fishermen and among the processing companies. 


The greater part of the Pacific salmon catch is canned. The product enjoys 
a world-wide reputation for quality and is exported to many countries. Fresh 
and frozen salmon, halibut and many other species, including shellfish, are supplied 
to Canadian and United States markets. Herring is turned largely into fish meal 
and oil, as are the waste materials produced in the canning and filleting of other 
types of fish. The extraction of vitamin oils from livers and viscera is another 
important and growing branch of the industry. 


Inland Fisheries.—Apart from being a great sport-fishing area, the inland 
waters of Canada, which comprise more than one-half the fresh water of the globe, 
also support important commercial fisheries, particularly in Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and as far north as Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories. 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Yukon have commercial inland fisheries on a smaller 
scale. 
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A great variety of fish is taken in these inland waters; whitefish, which occur 
in all the provinces, head the list, followed by lake-trout and pickerel or doré. 
Otaer species are sometimes of considerable local importance, ¢€.g., saugers in 
Manitoba and eels in Quebec. 


The Great Lakes, and the larger bodies of water in the Prairie Provinces and 
Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories are fished extensively in the summer, 
th: fishermen using boats up to 46 ft. in length (e.g., the whitefish boats on Lake 
Wnnipeg) as well as skiffs and canoes. Gill-nets and pound-nets are the chief gear. 
Production is channelled through permanent shore stations with docking, icing, 
cooling, grading and warehousing facilities. 

Winter fishing on large and small lakes with gill-nets set through holes in the ice 
is carried on by teams of men many of whom are only part-time fishermen with their 
chief occupation in farming, lumbering or the fur industries. Accommodation for the 
fishermen as well as handling facilities are available at hutted camps or in the form 
of mobile cabooses. Dog teams, horses, cars and snowmobiles are used to haul 
fish and equipment. 


Most of the catch is marketed fresh or frozen, with a large proportion going 
south across the Border. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries* 
Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The Federal Government has the sole legislative authority over both the 
coastal and inland fisheries of Canada [British North America Act 1867, sect. 91 (12)]. 
Under the Act laws are made for the protection and conservation of the fisheries 
in all the provinces. The provinces, however, have property rights in the non-tidal 
fisheries. ‘The Federal and Provincial Governments, under various arrangements, 
have divided the administrative (but not the legislative) authority over fisheries. 
The Federal Government legislates for and administers the fisheries in all Canadian 
tidal waters, except those of Quebec. In Quebec, the Provincial Government 
undertakes the enforcement of federal laws in respect of both tidal and non-tidal 
fisheries. 


In the non-tidal waters of Canada the Federal Government administers the 
fisheries of Yukon, the Northwest Territories, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. The non-tidal fisheries of the other provinces are adminis- 
tered by the provincial authorities which enforce, on behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the federal laws regulating the fisheries. 


The Department of Fisheries.—-Since Confederation the federal fishery 
authorities by their protective activities have helped to conserve the great natural 
resources on which the Canadian fishing industry is based. In accordance with 
legislation, the Federal Department of Fisheries regulates the catch of many species 
of fish by close seasons, size limits, closed areas, gear limitations and licensing. 
A staff of field officers and guardians, as well as protection vessels and patrol boats, 
is employed to supervise the application of conservation measures. 

The Department is equally concerned in counteracting developments that 
- might decrease fish populations and in assisting actively in maintaining and develop- 
ing the runs by fish culture. The Fish Culture Development Branch undertakes 


* Revised by the Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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for Atlantic salmon, various species of trout, black bass and others: the collectim, 
allotment, transfer and incubation of eggs; the feeding and raising of fry, fingerlirgs 
and older fish; their distribution; experimentation with foods and equipment; aid 
selective Brecdine. This Branch also deals with river management, control of 
fish predators; application of research, and the encouragement and maintenancevf 
fish life generally. It also carries out the removal of obstructions hampering the 
natural movement of fish, the construction of fishways to circumvent natural aid 
artificial obstacles, modification of streams to improve spawning beds and tales 
steps against the pollution of rivers and streams of importance to the fishing ia 

bi 


The Department, through its Inspection Services, operated partly on a voluntar 
and partly on a compulsory basis, helps the fishing industry to maintain a hirh 
standard of quality and facilitates the marketing of fishery products by La 
grading. 


e 


In continuation of a wartime scheme, the Federal Government encourages tie 
building of certain types of ‘draggers’ on the Atlantic Coast by means of. subsides 
($165 per gross ton in 1949). It subsidizes the construction of bait-freezing aid 
storage facilities on the East Coast to the extent of 75 p.c. of the construction cast 
(up to $10,000) of the storage space provided and pays a small annual Reece 
Canadian deep-sea fishermen and vessel owners. This bounty represents the 
interest on the amount awarded to Canada in 1871 in recognition of certain ot 
privileges accorded to the United States. 


The Economics and:Statistics Branch undertakes economic studies of problems 
affecting the fisheries and makes its findings available to the industry and track. 
It has a comprehensive program of marketing research and, in co-operation with the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and its Trade Commissioner Service, is unde'- 
taking work on the development and extension of export markets for Canadiga 
fish. An investigation is also being made of the income position of fishing com- 
munities and of the factors affecting the development of the productive capacity 
of the fishing industry. The Branch also assists the Dominion Bureau of Statisti¢s 
in expanding and improving the statistical coverage of the fisheries. 


The Information and Educational Services of the Department are provided 
by another Branch which assists in furthering the progress of the Canadian fisheries 
by increasing public knowledge of, and interest in, the country’s fishery resources, 
their administration, development, possibilities and products; it also promotes by 
programs of instruction of various kinds more efficient methods of operation and 
the greater use of Canadian fish products. 


Federal Government assistance in the education of fishermen is given by pay- 
ments to educational institutions that have agreed to carry out adult educational 
work among fishermen, particularly to prepare them for taking part in co-operative 
production and disposal of their products. Grants authorized for 1947-48 totalled 
$80,000, of which $46,000 were allocated to St. Francis Xavier University for 
the Maritime Provinces, $24,000 to the College of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére for the 
Gaspe Peninsula and the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and $10,000 to 
the Universitv of British Columbia. 


The Fisheries Research Board.—Under the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada Act, 1937 (c. 37) this Board has charge of all federal fishery research stations 
in Canada, the conduct and control of investigations of practical and economic 
problems connected with marine and freshwater fisheries, flora and fauna, and such 
other work as may be assigned to it by the Minister of Fisheries. The Board 
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consists of 15 members appointed for five-year terms by the Minister. Nine of the 
members are scientists from universities or other institutions engaged in research 
work bearing on fishery problems; four members represent the fishing industry; 
and two members are from the Federal Department of Fisheries. The Board’s 
activities are financed from moneys appropriated by Parliament. It may also use 
funds received for its work through bequests, donations and from other sources. 


The Board operates seven main scientific stations, four dealing with biological 
problems and three, designated as experimental stations, dealing with the tech- 
nological problems of the fishing industry. The biological stations are: the Biological 
Station at St. John’s, Newfoundland; the Atlantic Biological Station, St. Andrews, 
N.B.; the Central Fisheries Research Station, Winnipeg, Man.; and the Pacific 
Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C. The technological stations are: the Atlantic 
Fisheries Experimental Station, Halifax, N.S.; the Gaspe Fisheries Experimental 
Station, Grand River, Que.; and the Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station, B.C. 


Special investigations in the Northwest Territories are administered directly 
from the headquarters of the Board, and are undertaken as problems arise. An 
Kastern Arctic Fisheries Investigation is also being conducted in Ungava Bay and 
Hudson Strait. 


The Executive Committee of the Board has direction and supervision of 
investigations which are of sufficient importance to the fisheries of Canada to be 
initiated by the Board or assigned to it by the Minister. This Committee is assisted 
by sub-executive committees, one for the Atlantic Stations, one for the Gaspe 
Station, and one for the Pacific Stations; also, by advisory committees, one for the — 
Central Research Station and one for the Eastern Arctic Fisheries Investigation. 
Associated committees deal with special matters related to the work of the Board. 


Biological studies and investigations are carried on in the interest of conser- 
vation, development and management of the fishery resources of Canada. The 
studies provide knowledge of the life history, growth rate, reproduction, distribution, 
enemies, diseases, etc., of the fishes, shellfish, and sea mammals. The close and 
important relationship of these studies and those of the physical-chemical and the 
biological aspects of oceanography undertaken in co-operation with other organi- 
zations are being steadily developed. 


The Board’s technological investigations in progress at the Experimental 
Stations are designed to increase knowledge of methods of preservation, processing 
and of recovery of by-products from fish and other marine organisms. These investi- 
gations include plant and product sanitation, design of processing equipment, 
development of artificial drying and smoking methods, freezing and storage studies, 
improved methods of quality control of fresh and frozen fish, bacteriology and 
chemistry of salt fish, and marine oil research. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July, 
1947, under the Fisheries Prices Support Act of 1944. It had five members repre- 
sentative of fishermen, management, and government, and is assisted by advisory 
committees and a full-time staff. Provision was made for the appointment of a 
sixth member upon the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation. 


The Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries. It 
promotes orderly adjustment in the fishing industry from wartime to peacetime 
conditions, endeavours to ensure adequate and stable returns for fisheries and seeks 
to secure a fair relationship between the returns from fisheries and those from other 
occupations. 
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To achieve its objects, the Board has authority to buy quality fishery products 
under prescribed conditions and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to 
producers the difference between a price prescribed by the Board and the average 
price the product actually commands. The Board, however, has no power to 
control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or 
fish trade. 


Money necessary for dealings in fishery products 1s available to the Board from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum aggregate amount of $25,000,000 
but only on the recommendation of the Treasury Board and the authorization of 
the Governor in Council. Administrative expenses are met from a parliamentary 
appropriation voted for this purpose. 


The Board exercised its power to buy fish in 1948 and 1949. On the first 
occasion it assisted in the orderly reduction of the greatly expanded wartime canning 
activities on the East Coast by the purchase of a proportion of the pack at a cost of 
about $1,250,000. Most of the fish purchased was denated for charitable and 
relief purposes. In the spring of 1949, the Board took over surplus stocks of frozen 
lake fish, valued at approximately $285,000, from the fishermen in the Prairie 
Provinces. In no case does the Board sell the fish to dealers for disposal in Canada 
or for export at less than the total cost incurred by the Board. About two-thirds 
of this fish was sold for reduction to fish meal and most of the remainder as fox and 
mink feed. 


International Agreements.—Many of the grounds fished by Canadians are 
also frequented by fishermen from other nations, particularly from the United 
States. This problem and others, e.g., that of the migration of fish between 
Canadian waters and those outside the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada, 
are the subject of international agreements. 


Since 1933, under the modus vivendi which grew out of an unratified treaty of 
1888, United States fishing vessels have been issued annual licences permitting 
entry to Canadian Atlantic ports for the purchase of bait and other supplies. (An 
outline of the history of this development will be found on pp. 351-353 of the 1934-35 
Year Book.) Port privileges on an annual basis have also been extended on the 
Pacific Coast to United States halibut vessels for some years past and, more 
recently, to United States vessels fishing for black cod. Canadian fishing vessels 
have been granted similar privileges in United States ports in Alaska. The privileges 
granted by Canada include permission to tranship catches, buy bait, ship crews, etc. 


Two international Commissions, the membership and cost of which are shared 
equally between Canada and the United States, have been set up on the Pacific 
Coast to deal with the halibut and the Fraser River sockeye salmon fisheries, respec- 
tively. Investigations carried out under.the Commissions’ auspices, subsequent 
regulation and limitation of catches and, in the case of salmon, the construction of 
fishways, appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
towards depletion of these fisheries. Another case of restoring a depleted marine 
resource by international agreement and action is that of the Pacific fur seals. 
The provisions of a quadripartite Agreement of 1911 between Canada, the United 
States, Russia and Japan continue to apply by virtue of a provisional Canadian- 
United States Agreement of 1942, although the original treaty has lapsed after being 
abrogated by Japan in 1941. . 
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A step towards international action in the investigation and conservation of 
the fisheries in the Northwest Atlantic has been taken by the Governments of 
Canada, the United States and eight interested European countries that signed an 
International Convention for this area in February, 1949. After ratification, an 
International Commission and panels for specified sub-areas will be established 
which, on the basis of scientific investigations, may make proposals to the inter- 
ested governments for joint regulation of the fisheries in the interest of optimum 
conservation of the stocks of fish. 


A Convention, signed in April, 1946, by Canada and the United States, but 
not yet ratified, provides for the establishment of a Joint Commission to develop a 
comprehensive plan for the effective management and maintenance of the fisheries 
resources in the Great Lakes, connected waters, and part of the St. Lawrence River. 


Canada is one of the 15 countries which are parties to the 1946 Interna- 
tional Convention for the Regulation of Whaling which governs in some detail the 
conduct of whaling by fishermen of all the participating countries. 


The Rermanent International Council for the Exploration of the Sea, estab- 
lished in 1902, to which Canada sends an observer, co-ordinates oceanographic 
and fishery biological investigations conducted by its members in the Eastern 
North Atlantic, the North Sea and the Baltic Sea. 


The most comprehensive of the international organizations having to do with 
fisheries is the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAQ).* 
In the field of fisheries, the FAO concerns itself primarily at present with the col- 
lection, analysis, interpretation, discussion and dissemination of information. 
This involves statistics (including statistical standards), information on fish re- 
sources, cultural and fishing methods, and technological information. The FAO 
Fisheries Division also organizes studies of economic conditions relating to certain 
fish commodities that have been suffering from chronic difficulties, assists in the 
organization of regional research projects, and is doing preparatory work on inter- 
national commodity standards. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments 


A general outline of the work undertaken by the Provincial Governments in 
connection with the administration of commercial and game fisheries, assistance to 
the industry, educational and research work, and conservation may be found at 
pp. 279-286 of the 1945 Year Book. The union of Newfoundland with Canada in 
1949 added a new provincial administration whose work is covered in the paragraphs 
below. Fishery statistics prior to Union are given in Section 4 at pp. 502-504. 


The Fisheries of the Province of Newfoundland.—Newfoundland’s cod 
fishery is world-famous and has been the mainstay of the Island since its first 
permanent settlement. Apart from cod the waters of Newfoundland yield an 
abundant harvest of fish which are in commercial demand, notably herring, salmon 
and lobster. Smelts, haddock, halibut, rosefish, caplin, mackerel, turbot, squid, 
etc., are also plentiful. Both the whale and seal fisheries are of major economic 
importance. Indeed, the fisheries of the Island of Newfoundland and of the 
Coast of Labrador, including of course the deep-sea fishery on the widely known 
Newfoundland Banks, involve nearly all the varieties of fish found in the colder 


—= 


* For an account of the work of the FAO in other fields, see pp. 402-403. 
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waters of the Northern Hemisphere. The consistency of yield is very high, 
measured by the total annual catch on all parts of the coast over a long period of 
years. Full advantage has not yet been taken of these rich resources and there is 
little doubt that with intensive modern development the fisheries will become an 
increasing source of wealth to the Province and to Canada as a whole. 


Prior to government by Commission in 1934, the governing authority of the 
Newfoundland fisheries was vested, subject to the Legislature, in the Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, who with his Department was charged with the duty of 
supervising the conduct of the various fisheries and of issuing the necessary 
regulations. 


The First World War created a temporary wave of prosperity in the fisheries of 
Newfoundland. but soon after the War a downward trend in value took place, so 
that by 1932 the industry was in an impoverished condition. In April, 1936, 
the Newfoundland Fisheries Board was brought into being, as a body corporate, by 
Act assented to by the then Governor of Newfoundland. The Board was given 
wide powers over the marketing of Newfoundland’s fish and fishery products and, 
under the Commissioner for Natural Resources, was charged with the performance 
of most of the usual functions of a government department of fisheries. Its 
two prime objectives were to bring order into the chaotic conditions which con- 
fronted those engaged in the marketing of Newfoundland fish and fishery products 
and to study and encourage greater development of the Island’s fishery resources. 
These objectives have been gradually attained, with consequent improvement of both 
the lot of the producer and the general economic position of the Island. 


In accordance with the ‘Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada” in 
1949 the federal fisheries services have been extended to the new Province. The 
Newfoundland services existing prior to Union in such fields as the protection and 
encouragement of the fisheries and the operation of bait services have been taken 
over by the federal authorities in accordance with these terms. General fisheries © 
administration in the Province is now the responsibility of the Federal Department 
of Fisheries but the laws relating to export marketing of salted fish continue to be 
administered by the Newfoundland Fisheries Board, now operating as a Federal 
agency responsible to the Minister of Fisheries. Alteration or repeal of any of 
these laws will be conditional during the five years following Union, upon the 
consent of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Newfoundland. Employees 
of the Board became employees of the Federal Department of Fisheries at Mar. 31, 
1949. 


A Newfoundland Fisheries Branch has been created in the Federal Department 


of Fisheries at Ottawa. Its Director also acts as liaison officer between the New- 
foundland Fisheries Board and the Department. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics* 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


A century ago, the commercial fishing industry of Canada was in its infancy; 
the estimated value of the catch in 1844 was $125,000, but for 1947 it reached 
nearly a thousand times that figure, $123,900,000, the highest ever recorded. 
Growth was fairly steady until the second decade of the present century, when the 
First World War caused a sharp rise in prices, and the value of the products of the 


Ss ts eee in the Fisheries Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
atistics. 
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fisheries leaped from $36,000,000 in 1915 to $60,000,000 in 1918. The depression 
of the 1930’s brought about an even sharper fall in value but, during the years 
immediately preceding the Second World War, the industry regained stability, and 
the upswing of prices from 1941 onwards contributed largely to the attainment of 
a new high value mark in each succeeding year. The 1948 figure showed an increase 
of $15,876,617, or 13 p.c., over that for 1947. 


1.—Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, 1870-1948 


Year Value Year Value Year Value 
$ $ $ 
LSTA Os ohcarere: 6,577,391 1 RO ea cree ta 47,942,131 TOSS ere heat Rene 40,075, 922 
| ROTATE ah > SE Epa ages 10,350,385 LOZOM es cere a. 53,518, 521 {01030 ee eee 45,118, 887 
Teme decd 14,499,979 |] 1980............06. £7,8047016° Wigapee 62, 258, 997 
ESSSt evietsie cierecrers:« 17, 722,973 HO ler a 2 Pe 30, 517, 306 1942 ge 75 116.933 
"7 
LSSORESEISS ede eorets 17,714, 900 OS) Bone eee 25, 957, 109 1948 mesa oad 85,594, 544 
LSOD ARNE oi sie terse 20,199, 338 LOSS ie ccc eax ee 27,496, 946 
O44 ee ie purge beuaa 89, 439, 508 
LOD Rte terete eaicrsc 21, 557, 639 MOSSE pe tot eet Beier s 34, 022,323 
OA eer ee ATR oe 113, 871, 100 
TODS Bai See Motexcyseye 29,479, 562 LOS tio ck. ss arene 34, 427, 854 
ROA Ge tein ta otis eee 121, 124, 733 
INDE ets ae Once 29, 965, 142 LOSE Sees 5 Rete 39, 165,055 
9 
isAeent War 35,860,708 || 1987...........000. aenenoouiit  eapsoter est De Oh oe 


1020 sks: 407941,8390°- 11.1989. = cee 40,492,976 || 1948-.--------++++ 139,776, 920? 


For some years British Columbia and Nova Scotia have held first and second 
places, respectively, among the provinces for marketed value of products, usually 
accounting together for about two-thirds of the total for Canada. In 1947, British 
Columbia again led with 47 p.c. of total value, followed by Nova Scotia with 21 p.c., 
and New Brunswick with 14 p.c. 


2.—Marketed Values of All Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, 1942-47 


Province or Territory 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 1, 639, 539 2, 860, 946 2,598,975 3,076, §11 4,470, 877 2,897, 284 
INOVaNOCOUIAm sos eesie ss eee 15, 297,482 | 21,684,435 | 23,674,055 | 30,706,900 | 34,270,762" | 26, 658, 91€ 
New- Brunswicke «-225 nde: 7,132,420 | 11,128,864 | 11,968,692 | 13,270,376 | 16,419,983 | 17,131,696 
Quemecisnti te ae kerala s cote 4,194,092 5, 632, 809 5,361,567 | 7,907,692 7,927,022 5,317,009 
OACARION Ms 4 aie tee tek ee 4, 135, 205 5, 292, 2€8 4,938, 193 7,261, 661 6, 296, 658 5, 403, 662 
Manto DSec ae ss cae 3,577, 616 4,564,551 3,581, 795 4,263, 670 4,871,037 5,329, 448 
Saskatehewan........:.4... 585, 782 1,154, 544 1, 482, 223 1,286,361 1,148, 886 1,170,930 
Denia bei emer ie shee 492,182 795, 000 929, 887 1,450, 502 1,339, 083 856, 609 
Britisly Columbia. :.i....35, 38,059,559 | 32,478,532 | 34,900, 990-| 44,531,858 | 43,817,147 | 58,596,333 
MOM ee Coase ee toe 3,056 2,495 3, 132 115,269! 563,278} 538, 4221 

Grand Totals......... 75,116,933 | 85,594,544 | 89,439,508 | 113,871,100 | 121,124,733 | 123,900,303 
Totals, Sea Fish........... 65,977,321 | 73,180,929 | 78,114,463 | 98,995,493 | 106,515,598 | 119,274,281 
Totals, Inland Fish....... 9,139,612 | 12,413,625 | 11,325,045 | 14,875,607 | 14,609,135 | 13,626,022 


1 Includes the Northwest Territories. 
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3.— Quantities of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Provinces, 1942-47 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-41 are given at p. 431 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Province or Territory 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
ewt. cwt. cewt. ewt. cewt. ewt. 
Prince Edward Isiand...... 292, 454 332, 405 272, 227 310,535 Sia eal 316, 815 
ING WaT SCOULAUE sence eeiice: 2,551, 281 2,995, 413 3,345,588 | 3,955,288 | 4,176,630 3,241,359 
New- Brunswick. ....2..:-.. 1, 623,387 1,815, 208 1,751,729 1,556,964 | 2,220,764 | 2,167,402 
QueDeGhoca ase denen 1,115, 848 1,148, 645 1,028, 860 235,009 1, 271, 629 963, 540 
OMATIO aac te Sta 263, 780 305, 932 310, 392 342,748 329, 971 249,194 
MahiLOD as wis so oe ea carole 359,353 358, 646 293, 231 310, 960 286, 958 299, 386 
Saskatehewanie.sccmusee ce: 81, 802 104, 866 129, 588 100, 215 77,970 80, 205 
AUB OE tak, See cere ote eae a 61, 850 66, 431 76, 338 85, 824 110, 696 98, 986 
British*@otumibia.-... sos. - 5,712,050 5, 230, 536 4,583,226 5, 440, 291 4,293, 881 4,756, 299 
aon ome ae tks acces Sane 83 159 281 33,2051 66, 6651 35, 1621 
Grand Totals......... 12,062,088 | 12,358,241 | 11,791,456 | 13,371,809 | 13,186,335 | 12,208,348 
Totals, Sea Fish........... 11,233,710 | 11,447,490 | 10,928,341 | 12,462,890 | 12,273,589 | 11,412,563 
Totals, Inland Fish....... 828,378 863,145 908,919 912,746 795,785 


910,751 


~1 Includes the Northwest Territories. 


Table 4 shows the quantities landed (primary products only) and values mark- 
eted (primary and secondary products) of the main items of the commercial fisheries. 
Minor items, and secondary products not specifically derived from one particular 
kind of fish, are grouped in the item ‘‘Other’’; more detailed figures and tables are 
published in “‘Fisheries Statistics of Canada’’, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief 


Commercial Fisheries, 1943-47 


Norts.—The catch as shown in this table is in each case exclusive of the quantity of livers landed, but 
the value includes the value of liver products. 


Increase (+) 
or 


Item 1943 1944 19451 19461 194 | Deere =) 
Compared 
with 1946 

Shir eee ee ere ewt.| 1,242,391 | 1,099,161 | 1,727,855 | 1,515,482 | 1,648,675 +133, 193 
$ | 15,642,190 | 16,385,365 | 25,994.395 | 25,930,333 | 36,278,350 | +-11,048,017 

Henitce eee cwt.| 3,236,632 | 3,219,158 | 3,949,864 | 3,735,731 | 3,984,606 248" 875 
$ || 11.937’ 287 | 11,040,489 | 13,890,984 | 17,344,354 | 17,950,629 4606" 2975 

COLE eee ewt.| 2°155'179 | 2°360/450 | 2°929°332 | 3/266.570 | 2°327, 108 —939, 462 
$ | 13,064,805 | 14.787, 461 | 19,662,480 | 21.742, 405 | 14,466,780. —7,276,625 

Lobatse ae ee ewt.| 301,092 333.502 | 371,801 383,085 318, 840 "64,245 
$ | 3,2287533 | 9,048,290 | 13,260,185 | 14,504,489 | 10,751,201 || —8,753, 988 

Seduce. hee bbl.| °396.381 413,152 | °338,925 | 502/203} 508,201 +5, 998 
$ | 3,003,796 | 8,425,899 | 2,914 111 | 4,210.104| 6,616,764 | +2,406,660 

Eo bathe ct wane ewt.| 139,043 146, 250 162,576 194/599 260, 368 "65,769 
$ | 3,065,375 | 3,299,972 | 3,646,936 | 4,402,089 | 6,531,891 | +2,129,809 

Wetyaofish treme i cwt.| 167,806 177/000 188° 713 192’ 002 160,227 31-775 
$ | 3,675,923 | 3,618,279 | 4,094709 | 4,044,957 | 8,561,801 — 483) 156 

Piskeeal (Doreen = awit = 135. 044 149’ 841 148” 009 137, 543 144’ 627 4-7) 084 
$ | 2,142,376 | 2,933'768 | 2,740'497 | 3,149,465 | 3,518,814 +369,349 

Hiadidiocke LAeneee ewhile 1.2307 454 59.650 | 322°908 | 347/376 315,576 —31 800 
$ | 2,644,409 | 2,955,395 | 2,297.485 | 2,468,055 | 2,479" 197 411/142 

Mackerel twemaedins cwt.| 370,857 342,369 | 402/069 295.175 262, 629 —32' 546 
$ | 2,274137 | 2,206,689 | 2,810,020 | 2,147,151 | 1,719,303 — 427" 848 

ipavGent Meena 2 ome 79/024 24’ 439 562 50 402 10 
$ | 2,106,565 | $,761.567 | 2,347,693 | 1,110,877 | 1,484,819 +373, 942 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 499 
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4.—Quantities Caught and Values of All Products Marketed of the Chief 
Commercial Fisheries, 1943-47—concluded 


Inerease (+) 


or 
Item 1943 1944 19451 19461 19471 o-Meeraae 
Compared 
with 1945 
PAG ROE oN vance: tire tones 213,451 197,001 238, 161 258, 834 224, 265 —34, 569 
1,102,601 917, 844 1,398,081 1,601,752 1,268,440 — 333,312 
Smieltsce ae bees © > 60, 024 69, 115 65, 154 54,519 55, 453 +934 
863, 346 1,011,983 965,118 986,520 1,238, 797 +252, 277 
Lalceutrout dceict. . 46, 988 49,877 56, 382 73, 830 48, 896 —24, 934 
1,258,059 1,145,527 1,404,540 1,691, 286 1,230,740 — 460,546 
CaaS Misa hte )S ee 6« 135, 785 150, 769 144,800 203, 273 241, 629 +38, 356 
661,439 664, 403 633,628 1,060,795 1,211,291 +160,496 
EMIOLSS yf dere susinicis 85,321 66, 233 59, 849 49,481 42,861 —6, 620 
1,056, 374 791,006 727,067 895,195 879, 840 —15,355 
Sivord fish... @ire...«.< 30, 209 19, 890 ipalyal PM leg have 17, 916 —9, 841 
1,017,184 678, 870 1,165,225 1,229,769 844, 837 — 384,932 
Bolockehs oti. once s 149, 630 202, 154 266, 384 282,795 208, 599 —74, 196 
700, 668 803, 401 1,155,011 1,262,936 835, 291 —427,645 
HSNO CO sem. 6, 55.45 88, 534 65,593 79,519 104, 789 126, 525 +21, 736 
490,516 436, 760 646,356 446, 827 785 ,066 +338, 239 
Oysters... .:.:'- 43,618 55, 815 37, 208 66, 652 64, 559 —2,098 
876,030 §23, 936 500, 536 707, 649 715, 258 +7,604 
eRe be od. ai myeis iiss 26,981 30, 029 30, 102 44,993 38, 754 —6, 239 
400, 457 351,082 532,267 733,124 688, 254 —44,870 
Billo. ah eet 56, 021 57, 302 57,520 47,492 60, 080 +12, 588 
: 450, 946 481,820 $16,236 495,016 611,222 +116, 207 
WSINGECOC 39655 ioe 58, 691 84, 250 79,148 73, 825 38, 749 —35, 076 
874,633 L282, 617 1,166,738 1,064,627 596, 886 —467,741 
ebunandese 4 tie eees 4,693 9,924 19, 231 22,523 25,038 +2,515 
87, 849 165,079 878,998 482,580 588 , 024 +105, 444 
Scallops .jscaces oes = 57,399 60, 283 96, 251 87,897 93,173 +5, 276 
292,517 823 , 071 544,918 541,117 576, 183 +365 , 066 
HAN CHOVICS Filey carslaes,« 1,407 12, 200 15,000 25,400 . 28, 580 +3, 180 
11,483 261, 160 82,545 615, 106 537,787 —77,319 
SGlesmey tec een Se eae 7,610 31, 826 51,718 95, 630 61,0538 —34,577 
: 49,320 O71, Zol 438,219 848, 004 615,148 — 382,856 
PLOWAMES aa ele meres 105, 956 |- 94, 223 138, 891 172, 007 TVR (5 —54, 256 
815,158 294,743 410,251 654, 227 457 , 084 —197,143 
Blue pickerel........ 96, 609 94, 133 65, 825 19, 723 17,527 —2,196 
1,891,170 954,509 1,474,056 897, 995 389, 666 —8,429 
Irish moss, black.... — 22, (02 54, 222 140, 774 217,526 +76, 752 
= 56, 296 113, 869 278,507 388, 506 +109, 999 
Other erates arcs 6,764,403 6,072, 136 §, 969,652 4,777, 423 4,182,539 —594, 884 
Motalsia.2+-2004 85,594,544 | 89,439,508 | 113,871,108 | 121,124,733"| 123,900,303 +2,775,570 
of) SE Se Be ees a a ee eee ee. 
1 Includes the Northwest Territories. 2 Livers only were landed on the Pacific Coast. 


On the basis of marketed value, salmon established itself as the leading fish as 
long ago as 1895; second place has been held since 1941 by cod, but in 1947, witha 
decline from 1946 of 28 p.c. in the quantity caught, this fish ranked third in value, 
and herring, with a small increase over 1946, gained second position. Lobster, 
which for some years prior to 1940 was second in marketed value, fell to fourth 
place in that year, the position it retained in 1947. 


The equipment used in the commercial fisheries for the primary operations of 
catching, landing, handling, and storing fish, was valued in 1947 at $58,591,000— 
an increase of $11,177,779 over the 1946 figure; of this increase, $8,489,815 was 
attributable to a rise in the total estimated value of craft of all types. Sea fisheries 
accounted for $49,585,446, or 85 p.c. of the total investment, and employed 47,249 
men—4,712 fewer than in 1946. In 1947, 18,170 men were engaged in the inland 
fisheries, a reduction of 3,383 from the previous year’s number. 
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5.—Capital Investment in Sea and Inland Fisheries, 1946 and 1947 


1946 


Kind of Equipment 


Sea Fisheries— 

SLCAMIMETAWLETS orcs te clec ters ae Gene Sees mee hen 
DES SCOTS ors 2 ccd aie oh tan Sere meee ate eet ees 
Vessels— gasoline, diesel and sail..................5. 
Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row...............- 
Packers, carrying boats and SCOWS..............++.- 
Herring nets eg. foe. ae ica or ee 
Mackerel nets hd, oe occ oot ee ee eee 
Salmon nets, traps and semes.-oio anes eee: one 
SIMESLD NSLS. Meee ce ee Bene ee cee bee 
Other nets <welrsianGiseimesmyeicd.. ae oe. 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand lines............ 
Hobster trapsrangr pounds esc 4 meee cee ne 
Osher rear Melee Wek A bere ee er coe 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-, small fish- 

ANC SMOKE NOUSES. sis trea in or eee Ae 


Inland Fisheries— 

Mish Carriers ana stuas een ieee ole ea cee ene 

Boats (gasoline and diesel), skiffs and canoes....... 

Gall Mets 5: Sa sek. Patan teceen eine 

Ocher netsaweirs and seinest. ee). peer iene oe 

Other gear gyrase. Get... iene ern ee ee eee 

Premises—-piers, wharves, freezers, ice-, small fish- 
ANUESINOKe=HOUSES AN. er me eee a cakes Cn ae 


Total Values, Inland Fisheries Equipment..... 
Grend! Totals... kee icon ee ok 


No. $ 
6 710,009 
99 1, 419,050 


1,726 | 9,978,875 
31,153 | 12,956,303 
464 | 1,167,750 
43,075 622, 966 
30,002 511,061 
17,296 | 3,426,756 
14, 866 390, 753 
407370 EOI ATs 
107,466 | 1,098,056 
1,853,537 | 3,674,351 
a0 150, 941 


7,605 | 1,447,339 


39,473,378 


132 | 1,120,975 
7,050 | 1,848,123 


56 3,078,575 
5,378 760, 268 
eas 42,722 


2,090 | 1,089,180 


7,939,843 


47,413,221 


1947 ° 


7 1,175,000 

108 2,037,450 
1,919 | 14,257,369 
28,232 | 15,953,318 
363 1,008, 840 


45, 956 870, 572 
32, 156 638, 967 
14, 769 3,178,311 
14,320 460,155 


5,555 2,090, 525 
90, 813 1,393, 881 
1,833, 811 4,261,632 
oe 220,007 


7,335 | 2,039,419 
49,585, 146 


145 1,321, 985 
7,060 1, 936, 929 


5c 3, 659, 869 
f, 338 840,326 
ee 81,050 
2,229 1, 165,395 
9,005,554 
58,591,990 


6.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, 1945-47 


Sea Fisheries 


Item a 
1945 
No. 
Persons Employed in— 

Steanmcbrawlersve ws qe den ee: 155 
EDT AL DCTS a: to geccte er ae eee Eee 186 
MESSOIGE™ Ramat ane ne ee ee 7,466 
BOSS sere the ees oes aes Sas 36, 760 
Packers, carrying boats and scows.... 768 
Hishingenoy iMacs sae see eee 2, 663 
Totals, Fishermen............ 47,998 


1 Included with ‘‘boats’’. 


Inland Fisheries 


1946 1947 1945 1946 1947 

No. No. No. No. No. 
162 164 — — od 
439 509 _ — — 

7,809 8,751 1 1 1 


38, 097 34, 459 10, 060 10,402: | 11,511 
69 6 91 


117 132 


4,761 3,020 9, 562 11,034 6,527 


51,961 47,249 19,713 21,553 18,170 


Subsection 2.—The Fish-Processing Industry 


The canneries operating in Canada in 1947 included 125 establishments reported 
as dealing wholly or mainly with lobster; this, although 10 fewer than in 1946, 


still represented more than one-half the total. 


Of the total value of products of 


the fish-processing industry, amounting to $112,238,159 in 1947, salmon canneries 
accounted for 37 p.c., other canneries for 26 p.c., and fish-curing establishments 


for 22 p.c. 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Fish-Processing Establishments, 1943-47 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Establishments— 
(Wannemene es ee eee here cee No. 230 249 237 251 249 
LOO Erb 28 oe, 2 Ce ake SO ak eee <s 203 208 205 237 250 
Fresh-fish, freezing and reduction 
PIS: hiatal tinbe nD eee hs whd s 90 78 98 98 95 
Totals, Establishments....... No. 523 535 540 586 594 
Employees— 
Canneries— 
UWE 3h, oom a eictt ECD Re eae ee No 5, 085 5, 534 5, 400 5, 893 5,931 
Meng loath. iat. ates otis S 5, 829 6, 253 6, 254 6,437 6, 699 
Fish-curing Establishments— 
Fai Siore.5. Coch OOP RCPS Dee RCE EEE oe 2,636 2,882 3,035 3, 835 3,449 
Ue) cabey (etek ote A an ee ‘s 7 847 873 653 


Fresh-fish, Freezing, and Reduc- 
tion Plants— 


Maleyeraeen ht 6 ban. Sas, phe “s 1,244 1, 412 1525 1,726 1,413 
HSIN Ean reson eae she wiea hice ces. 4 Ee a 278 344 414 624 486 
Totals, Male Employees....... No. 8,965 9,828 9,960 11,454 10,793 
Totals, Female Employees..... No. 6,934 7,444 7,541 7,942 7,838 
Salaries and Wages— 
DALATICR Ue Mee eaE Sem ae See oe No. 1,069 1,218 1,210 1,398 lESyAt 
$ 1, 551, 636 1, 861, 835 1, 908, 446 2,156,716 2, 828, 306 
VV PESOS Tee eos cance ed ae acts No. 11, 842 13, 461 13, 545 14, 954 14, 887 
$ 7,585,018 8,465, 860" | 9,359,573 | 11,643,093 13,032,376 
Contract and piece-work.......... No 2,988 2,593 2,746 3,044 2,173 
$ 903, 058 743, 054 699,091 945, 235 752,015 
Totals, Salaries and Wages.... $ | 10,039,712 | 11,070,749" | 11,967,110 | 14,745,044 | 16,612,697 
Fuel and Electricity Used— 
GOORIN, 5 bes She cai ae eee $ 354, 281 384, 760 405, 244 456, 423 463, 406 
Gasolmerand:oil a: 5. oh ck~ cosines $ 274, 472 254, 292 277, 324 327,474 604, 947 
HGISCT RIC LEW. vee e eee Oe Givicik cea’ $ 1525221 183, 516 202, 964 235,006 255, 603 
Woodtandvother fuel; .4:..... 40 06 $ 69,171 86, 968 88,309 84, 785 87,389 
Totals, Fuel and Electricity... $ 850,145 909,536 973,841 | 1,103,688 1,411,345 
Materials Used— 
Hishtaie ss toa en PEs SO $ 33,016,090 | 34,278,057 | 52,273,281 | 55,899,945 50,379, 163 
Hi levotleameres ae inte se cite a hovs $ 261,972 333, 618 289, 883 463,335 756, 034 
open ri ia eam ge, pe 7 a Oy $ 528,320 536, 865 528, 680 732,403 741,110 
Gontamoersets. te. | sashes do oaths $ 6, 588, 422 6, 879, 997 7,957, 147 9,401,080 9,204, 891 
CO TINC Eee I Ie 8 Ee aS ctecandrciBrand $ 2,971,981 3,878,005 1,015,340 1,516,065 1,699, 135 
Totals, Materials Used......... $ 43,366,785 | 45,906,542 | 62,064,331 | 68,012,828 62,789,333 


8.—Fish-Processing Establishments, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Year and Kind of Establishment Peale N.S. N.B. Que. Bic: Canada 

ae No. No. No. No. No. Nome 

(OL TG gency ote Seite ea 61 52 82 19 37 251 

Fish-curing establishments.............. 2 105 53 68 9 237 

Fresh-fish, freezing and reduction plants. 5 35 13 18 27 98 

OCAIS VO caa sti te ies 63 192 148 105 73 586 

1947 

RAMRDLIOS OM Seon RE Py ECA wd os Se dees 63 47 80 20 39 249 

Fish-curing establishments.............. 2 110 59 72 7 250 

Fresh-fish, freezing and reduction plants. 3 34 14 20 24 95 


1 Set bE 2 Rie name halerten Sap eo 63 191 153 112 70 594 
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nnn nN ner Sun er ren ne ee SEEEEESELI Sh ee 


Section 4.—Statistics of Newfoundland Fisheries Prior to 
Union 


Statistics of the Newfoundland fisheries, as hitherto compiled, are not strictly 
comparable with those of Canada and for that reason as well as the fact that they 
cover a period prior to Union, they are shown separately in this Section. ‘The 
information given below is prepared from reports of the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Board and from customs and census returns. 


Trade statistics are covered in this Section because they are closely related to 
production and because the trade of Newfoundland is not discussed in the Foreign 
Trade Chapter. The export values are in fact the most nearly accurate indi- 
cation that can be given of the relative importance of the various species in the 
Newfoundland fisheries, and of the developments that have taken place in production 
and marketing in recent years—particularly in the direction of greater diversification 
of species handled and products marketed. . 


9.—Production and Exports of Salted Codfish of Newfoundland, 1938-48 


Norg.—Production is shown by calendar years, but value of exports is available only on a fiscal-year 
basis before 1946. The exports during any fiscal year represent almost entirely fish produced in the 
calendar year ending within that fiscal year. 


NE —————— Ee 


PRODUCTION EXPORTS 
Salted 
Calendar Years Quantity Fiscal Years! Value perenerny 
of All Fishery 
Exports 

vii cwt. $000 p.c. 
POSSE ERIS Pakoeam ett tn oheees 1 DOLL TOS PAGS SOO fee Eins dessin paw nanyes, 5,318 71:5 
CE} he Sane cae ener ns aor» TWO; C620 LOSS an, sah cae nics are 5,072 62-6 
TOAQ Iocan SOM ee ce ek cie te GEO Boas WeLO40 =I ace wate a anbninngte et 6, 292 64-6 
1041. FE i tte ees Mths O80, AMOUNT 94 Ved? OR Nae ods aco olententiree ee 8, 845 69-9 
OM Fas enact? stash ag oe eS eae 787,871 || 1942-432........... Se ich aes 9,257 76-8 
1945 -1et Dateenenom ate namat getty 1.3052; S003 f- 1949-44: F265 caine biopaees eot 12,218 66-1 
1044 ee Ry. Sob oa Sonisetces b> 4107, 420 1044-25 2 At hc. ator 12,447 56+9 
LY ik hhh hen Scorn comme 17069; 843 01945-4605" cores ete iain 16,375 55-1 
198086. Fn tee ee ene 1106; O4StiF: 1946247 Bee Sie ss mare eae 15, 659 50:5 
1h). VA as AINE Oe AMC Oioin 2 CeO 1306; OGOR E194 74S er ars ibd oeke arbors srentecels 16,405 56-6 
LY Se es RS, Mo PTAC 1,052, 800.4] 1948-49.5..) ....20. sina ei . 17,723 55-2 

ts i ~ cones) + Ragin Spence ie Sec eee ee |e a a 

1 Fiscal years ended June 30, 1939-41, years thereafter ended Mar. 31. 2 Nine months ended 


Mar. 31. 


Of the total weight of salted codfish exported from Newfoundland in 1948, 
45 p.c. went to Europe (47 p.c. in 1938), and 53 p.c. to Western Hemisphere countries 
(52 p.c. in 1938). In Europe, Italy was the largest buyer in 1948, taking 21 p.e. 
(17 p.c. in 1938), while Puerto Rico led the Western Hemisphere consumers with 
23 p.c. in 1948 (17 p.c. in 1988). ; 
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While the value of salted codfish exports increased substantially from 1938 
to 1948, the ratio of this value to the total value of all fisheries declined considerably 
after 1942. This trend is related to the increasingly important contribution to 
export values made by other products, notably fresh and frozen cod fillets, herring 
and lobster. Export values of the principal fishery products, other than salted 
codfish, are shown in Table 11. 


10.—Percentage Distribution of Newfoundland Exports of Salted Codfish, by 
Countries, 1938, 1945, 1947 and 1948 


Nore.—This table is calculated on quantities shipped; exports of wet-salted codfish have been converted 
_ to dried weight on the basis of 140 lb. of wet-salted to one quintal of dried. 


Country 1938 1945 1947 1948 
p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. 

Eurepe— 
PSDP tte Re ceo colt 9 rseat, Om Onna, ig ao alta eenis hachagnco 0-9 22-8 8-2 — 
PUGH ee Rrer Pe ere Me cial. Gite Genie sisi mA E sind sant 17-6 13-9 16-9 14-9 
LER bse OE 28 oe ES BAe OS ie eee ted ee aes ae 17-2 10-3 12-4 20-7 
GREE a oe Ce Eee ne ae ore ee 9-7 7-2 0-7 9-5 
TsaeICne NON A ee Sos ee tek aman eka ete es 1-6 2-8 0-1 — 
Totals, Europe.............0............ 47-0 56-1 38°3 45-1 

America— 
LEXA lll 55 sous are Te pan ek Re Cea ae ese bee ee 14-2 8-9 7-8 9-4 
Me ULES ee SU iach ean ee ee 1-4 3-2 2-7 2-1 
Cansie dec eee AoA tte thes aan Bah 2S eee ee, 8 0-9 0-5 3-7 4-0 
DOW SOTIVOTY, ci. ti Bude cir nee Ray eer rae Nea Renae De. ae ad 10-8 9-6 13-2 7:6 
lekme ie tesM + 4 so eh ea TAM tenes race ee ee eee eae eee 3-4 1-8 2:9 2-3 
RETICLE RRM cs rch cart loPlece ens oes Minas ie eon atsiinic 1:3 1-6 1:5 1-5 
FUCELOL ICOM eee et Se os be ee be Ao 17-4 16-1 18-7 22-6 
WTS TEWEStSETOICS® sets 5c faecal oecueitesh ioe aes 2-3 5-2 8-6 3°6 
Totals, America: s..0:.csccals oom. So: 51-7 42-0 58-2 53-1 
Pe estab tins eta obits idoesk a ee oe REL. 1:3 1-9 3°5 1-8 
Grande Totals. 5. hese tae ste 100-0 190-9 109-9 109-0 


11.—Exports of Fishery Products (other than Salted Codfish) of Newfoundland, 
1938-48 


Calendar Years 


| 1938 | 1939 | 1940 ] 1941 | 1942 | 1943 |] 1944 ) 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 


$’000 | $’000 | $000 | $’000 | $’000 | $000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 | $’000 


Kind of Fish 


Cod— 
Fresh and frozen fillets...... 49 54) 467) 528} 1,016] 1,623] 4,138] 5,760} 5,040) 1,458] 2,509 
Other (excluding salted)..... 9 22 101 35 56 54 108 294 392 381 333 
El OMring ee dae eee ero aes 187} 279) 376) 3383) 4389] 1,006] 1,595] 3,834) 4,895] 2,401] 2,836 
HIS AOC A4e Sow ose tee itn oh 2 1 1 1 Iie 3 v4 33 66} 301] 525) 1,192 
MOO SECT Ah aa nO ard oe sie iene 2is| sto29} ) 2e4)) -237|. 9218} 263) 380) “625+ 957; 851] «959 
SE Eee yeh Be Be hee a Ra aE cone GOSimee42o|) LoLG| S281 28216 6362) 6281) 516)" | sot 676) 772 
HS reata (KOSefish) om 2%, «sce eae 1 1 1 1 1 3 8 13 2h) 2161. 532 
PD LER th wer ied aR RN 246 106 431 326 98 57 142 233 470 493 480 
SUL eae tee ert a oe 92 106 62 ao a 1 36 137] 244) 259 
DVI AIG an Seen Seem girs Cane, 4 29; 1 1 10 19 20 4 67 141 176) 224 
BEA Ckere) te SON stn J 1 1 1 1 1 2 4 11 7 267 198 
Sian drneale hss 2 vores Barc 589| 607) 1,287] 1,345) 1,369] 1,776] 1,802] 1,790} 2,630] 4,575) 3,775 
DEER Pes fis, baa Laeuioe e aee 138 87 118 104 104 100 157 131 211 232 
POCAIS sti cen abate es 2,220| 2,013] 3,592) 3,228] 3,606) 5,273) 9,000/13,376)16,170)12, 4935) 14,485 
1 Less than $500. 2 Includes bream, cod, dogfish, halibut, herring, seal and whale oils, and bream, 


cod, caplin and herring meals. 
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So ee es SS SS SS a eee 


Throughout its history, a very large proportion of the fishing population of 
Newfoundland has been concerned primarily with the salt cod-fishery; the numbers 
of persons engaged in the industry since 1938 are shown in Table 12. 


12._Number of Fishermen Engaged in the Salt Cod-fishery of Newfoundland, 


1938-48 
EE ——————————————————___ TET 
a Inshore Labrador Deep-sea ; 
Calendar Years Fishery Fishery Fishery Total 
No. No. No. No 
159 Sere ae Peter ACERS SI PR a, ctaceacee toenail siseveret ene tne 19, 164 4,128 2,139 25, 422 
LOB i cre ee ae re ae Nog aed he aon ote rete erates 18, 622 4,545 2.053 25,220 
LOO eee ee ste Sm aan Migeraa ofa te, ates epoheene 17,005 4,082 1,705 22,792 
WHE Beas Se a Pa ke ae ere Cara a Parr ARTIC CRRA i 13,724 308) 1,680 18, 643 
ity Ce ein ee dhee Rt enaee cheba cer Mea mth eh a OTE Iae 13,955 2,868 822 17, 645 
1 OAS Ra ek i Se Pn eee eas eer eer Peep o ria 15, 554 3.491 974 20,019 
iy ake acd Pale ts eta. < Me RO pit: Oe Aco SRO IO 17, 229 4,016 105d 22,387 
GR ek Sod ASE he Oe AB eileen I Sree tarsi Ce 19, 650 4,147 1,939 24, 836 
1946 Sse oe ttc case OL epcectaters tesco i otis egos gate ot 20, 638 4,229 1,504 26, 162 
Riya sy: at ee > ily ee inate Ge, kiclipwcieit ios Seaton Site ee cr as 22,456 4.075 1,550 28,081 
TORQ aE peek + des Ree aerate, TER Re ore ol Se aut Crepe 23,145 3,590 1,265 28,000 


The number of persons whose occupation was described as “fisherman” in the 
Newfoundland Census, 1945, was 30,953. In 1935 the comparable figure was 
35,018. Total persons engaged in the industry, including canning, curing and other 
occupations, as well as fishing, were 31,634 in 1945, and 36,947 in 1935. 


Comparatively little information is available as to quantity and value of equip- 
ment employed in the Newfoundland fisheries; Table 13 gives, in broad general 
groupings, a summary of the figures obtained from the Censuses of 1935 and 1945. 
The total value of vessels, boats, rooms and gear shown in the table was $6,680,531 
in 1935 and $12,335,461 in 1945. 


13.—Fishing Vessels, Boats, Rooms and Gear Used in the Fisheries of Newfoundland, 
1935 and 1945 


EE — 


Census Years Census Years 
Vessels, Boats and Rooms = |—-—————— Gear — 
1935 1945 1935 1945 
pina! Gusmeene adc Scere No. 3 13 || Cod traps and nets....... No 14, 748 13, 489 
tons i 430 || Salmon traps and nets... “ 12,099 14, 548 
Other vessels!.............1 0. 1,307 897 | Herring netsandseines... “ 13-778 |e tone 
tons 48, 151 32,327 Cc li : “ 1 339 1 150 
Deries and motor boats... No. 29,043 26,746 DDN SEES side eos . ? Sh 
Fishing rooms..........--. es 13.202 | 10.848 || Lobster traps............ = 150, 379 


we ee 


1 Schooners, bankers, Labrador floaters and western boats. 


CHAPTER XV.—MINES AND MINERALS* 


CONSPECTUS 


PAGE ‘ PAGE 
SpeciaL Artictg: The Iron-Ore Re- Sxctron 3—continued = oye eP th om 
sources of the Quebec-Labrador Subsection 2. Provincial Distribution 
Repro ey ere es 505 of Mineral’ Production ...<~ %.....0-.s's 523 
SprcraL ArvicLE: Titanium in Quebec. 512 Subsection 3. Production of Metallic 
9 sient I G VEIer ala tae, esis eos oe ao ovarian rere 526 
eh ae ene sae SD SOV ERNS 514 Subsection 4. Production of Fuels..... 534 
Subsection 1. Mining Legislation...... 514 Subsection 5. Production of Non- 
Sehsachon GoG C 1 51S INPetallic VINES tke uel onis orate « s 539 
ubsection 2. Government Controls... Subsection 6. Production of Clay Pro- 
Suction 2, THE Coat RESERVES OF ducts and Other Structural Materials. 542 
(GA NIATVARE SRE p rae ae a arus ote eee ae ie /atiatterele 516 Szotion 4. InpusTRIAL STATISTICS OF 
Section 3. SUMMARY OF MINERAL PRO- MINES AND MINERALS — CAPITAL, 
UC TION CES conc Grud oawte oe oisn ee 518 TEABOUR, AVWIAGHS, CET Cwe ey cero oeteere 545 
Subsection 1. Value and Volume of Section 5. WoruD PRODUCTION OF 
Minerale Pred iChiOu ia ticutens@ scene) «= 518 Merauitic MINERALS AND FUELS... 550 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throujhout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


A short historical outline of the development of the mineral industry in Canada 
is given at pp. 309-310 of the 1939 Year Book and a special article on the Develop- 
ment of Canada’s Mineral Resources in Relation to the War Effort, so far as that 
development had taken place by the middle of 1940, appears at pp. 289-309 of the 
1940 edition. An article on the Outlook for the Mineral Industry in Relation to the 
Economic Development of Canada is given at pp. 302-314 of the 1946 edition. 


THE IRON-ORE RESOURCES OF THE QUEBEC-LABRADOR REGIONT 


Abstract 

The iron-ore position in Canada changed radically during the last decade. 
There are now three well-established iron mines, two in Ontario and one in New- 
foundland. A vast new ore field is under development in Labrador, the main 
features of which, as it stands at present, are as follows:— 


(1) A major iron-ore field has been demonstrated in the central part of the Labrador 
peninsula, with an initial reserve of 300,000,000 tons of high-grade ore. The general 
ceological features indicate that a much greater tonnage will be found as surface 
prospecting and drilling proceed. 

(2) Operating conditions are favourable for about six months of the year. The slight 
overburden, good drainage and favourable hydro-electric supply will keep operating 
costs at a minimum. 

(3) Present agreements with the governments specify royalties and taxes that are 
moderate. 

(4) Railway transportation to the coast at Seven Islands has been estimated by the 
Labrador Mining and Exploration Company at one-half cent per ton-mile ($1-75 
per ton). Port conditions are favourable. 

(5) There will be a comparatively small market on the Atlantic coast, and a possible 
small market in Great Britain and Belgium. The main market is considered to 
be in the area centering round Pittsburgh where most of the initial 10,000,000 tons 
a year will have to be sold. It may be possible to ship profitably by rail to this 
area from the ports of Montreal and Baltimore. Construction of the St. Lawrence 
Deep Waterway will probably ensure a profitable market in the area now served 
by the Lake Superior ores. 

(6) The Labrador field is capable of augmenting the supply of Lake ores and thus 
prolonging the life of the natural ore mines of the Lake Superior district. It is 
also capable of providing a rapidly expanded supply of ore to meet an emergency 
—a function the Lake Superior pits have twice performed, but may not be capable 
of fulfilling a third time. 


* Except where otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised in the Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Prepared by W. M. Goodwin, Bureau of Mines, Ottawa, and published with the permission of the 
Director, Mines, Forests and Scientific Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Background 

After a long period during which Canada produced little or no iron ore, there 
is now in prospect an abundant supply for domestic use and a substantial surplus 
for export. Two iron mines in Ontario are each shipping about 1,000,000 tons 
annually, with prospects of greater output in the future. In the Labrador peninsula 
a new iron-ore field, one of the largest in the world, has been discovered and is 
expected to be in production within a few years. Meantime there has been added 
to Canadian supplies the long-established Wabana iron mines in Newfoundland. 


In 1948 the Canadian iron mines together with those of Newfoundland pro- 
duced 3,000,000 long tons of ore, and the furnaces used 4,000,000 tons. Most of the 
ore used in the furnaces was imported in order to provide the most advantageous 
mixture of ores, the larger part of the Canadian ore being exported. When the 
Labrador ore becomes available, it should be possible to provide more completely 
from Canadian mines the mixture of ores required by the furnaces. 


Review of Producing Canadian Iron-Ore Mines 

Steep Rock Mine.—The Steep Rock Mine, 150 miles west of Port Arthur, 
Ont., was discovered ten years ago by drilling beneath the waters of Steep Rock 
Lake. To exploit the ore the Seine River was diverted into a new channel, the 
lake was pumped out and a large amount of silt overlying the ore was removed. 
Two deposits of hematite, ‘A’”’ and “B”’, have been definitely proven and others are 
suspected on the evidence of drilling. ‘B’’ deposit has been mined by open pit since 
1945, and yields about 1,000,000 tons of high-grade ore a year, much in demand in 
the United States because it is so easily smelted. The deposit is vertical and the 
ore is likely to be mined to a great depth, first from the open pit and then from an 
underground mine. 


“A”’ deposit is about double the size of ‘B”. Preparations are now being 
made to remove the large amount of silt in the lake bottom on top of the ore. The 
open pit on “A” deposit is expected to yield 2,000,000 tons of Highrerens ore a year, 
commencing in 1951. 


Helen Mine.—The Helen Mine, northeast of Lake Superior and 110 miles 
north of Sault Ste. Marie, is owned by the Algoma Steel Corporation. The ore is 
siderite, the carbonate of iron, which is treated by burning with coke in a sintering 
machine to give a porous, high-grade material much in favour with blast-furnace 
operators. For the latest ten years the ore has been obtained from open cuts, but 
an underground mine has now been developed from which an increased supply will 
be drawn. The annual output of sinter to the end of 1948 has been about 500,000 
tons. The sinter plant is being increased to a capacity of 1,000,000 tons a year, 
and the mine in proportion. 


There are additional deposits of siderite in this area, some owned by the 
Algoma Steel Corporation and others leased to a United States firm, which are 
capable of augmenting the output of sinter well beyond the 1,000,000 tons a year 
now in prospect. 


Wabana Mine.—The steel plant at Sydney, N.S., was established 45 years 
ago to make use of the abundant, cheaply mined ore of the Wabana mine on Bell 
Island in Conception Bay, not far from St. John’s, Newfoundland. The ore is 
hematite, in beds that outcrop on the Island and extend far out under the bay. 
The seam is so wide that electrically operated shovels can be used to load the broken 
ore into mine cars from which it goes directly into steamships. 
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The Wabana ore has a high phosphorus content and is not acceptable to most 
furnace operators on this Continent. At Sydney special means are employed to 
cope with the phosphorus. Wabana ore is shipped in substantial quantities to 
the United Kingdom and Germany, where a steel-making process is in use that 
removes the phosphorus and employs it as phosphate fertilizer. 


The shipments in long tons from these three sources were 686,000 from 
Steep Rock, 535,000 from the Helen Mine and 1,704,000 from Wabana. While 
these three producing iron-ore mines do not yet meet fully the tonnage required 
by the Canadian furnaces, the present expansion of the two mines in Ontario promises 
to do so shortly. The chemical characteristics of the three ores are as follows:— 


Item Steep Rock Helen Sinter Wabana 

p.c. p.c. p.c. 
PGi (mantra) oot hagseret thine ine cole ap mir tinn aie ee on 51:5 50-281 52-5 
Ph Gep OTS le sur ee hiro Aho dk oe + Sdn oun soiels ORR 0-028 0-017 0-8 
PGIDMUN vr oak tenes es cca: ote saben gh acedses 0-041 0-089 -- 
MVM PANES aah eve coe clas ore Here spores of Sins nit 1 a]ane wis elet lel ate 0-19 2-95 -- 
AOS oe Ao eo SES ee ae OC Ger oot oes ae ee ora 7-53 11-5 12-0 
IME GISEUTO A Ciscoe cuts gone eeiorscnle rn are etre opelcietata © <neFeya ave.» 10-17 1-75 -- 


1 53 p.c. iron plus manganese. 


The Labrador Field 

For more than fifty years it has been known that a belt of iron-bearing rocks 
traverses the interior of the Labrador peninsula in a northwest-southeast direction. 
A substantial part of the iron-bearing rock series consists of a rock formation similar 
to that of the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. This offered an attraction to pros- 
pectors but, until transportation by aircraft was available, it was virtually impossible 
in this remote region to conduct the detailed prospecting necessary to locate the 
actual deposits of ore. The first body of iron ore was found in 1929. Since then 
25 commercial orebodies have been discovered and drilled. 


This iron-ore region is in the central part of the Labrador peninsula (see 
map p. 508) astride the Labrador-Quebec boundary, and has been developed 
to the point where its exploitation seems feasible. The deposits are large and of 
good grade, and the conditions favour low-cost open-pit mining during about six 
months of the year. A railway location with good grades has been made and a port 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence has been chosen. Consideration is being given to 
equipping the property for an initial output of 10,000,000 tons a year. Tests have 
shown that the ore is easily reducible and it has other desirable characteristics that 
make it comparable to the ore of the well-known Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 
The proven extent of the field puts it among the great iron-ore fields of the world, 
and its full extent is not yet known. 


Mining Concessions.—All the orebodies discovered so far are on two mining 
concessions held by subsidiaries of Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited. 
The M. A. Hanna Company of Cleveland has a minority interest in both subsidiaries. 
The concession of Labrador Mining and Exploration Company, Limited, contains 
20,000 square miles. On the Quebec side of the border, the Hollinger North Shore 
Exploration Company, Limited, holds 3,900 square miles. The two coneessions 
cover the iron formation for a length of 225 miles. From each of the concessions a 
limited area must be selected for retention within a few years. 
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Occurrence of the Ore Deposits.—The ore deposits so far drilled all lie 
within a length of 90 miles and a width of three miles, and have been found mainly 
as surface outcrops. Most of the surface is covered by a foot or two of glacial 
debris, so it seems likely that an intensive search will disclose additional deposits. 
A line of outcrops ten miles east of the drilled deposits may indicate a second, parallel 
range of orebodies. 
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The larger part of the ore drilled to the end of 1948 lies in the central part of 
the 90 miles on both sides of the New Quebec-Labrador boundary which in this 
locality is the height-of-land. The names of the principal deposits in this central 
part are Fleming, Ferriman, Burnt Creek, Ruth Lake and Wishart. The main 
camp is at Burnt Creek. The Goodwood orebody, estimated to contain 45,000,000 
tons, the largest proven to date, is 25 miles northwest of Burnt Creek. The most 
northerly deposit, the Eclipse, containing 29,000,000 tons, is 50 miles northwest 
of Burnt Creek. Forty miles southeast of the camp is the Sawyer Lake deposit, 
one of the first to be discovered and not yet completely drilled as it lies at some 
distance from the projected railway line. 


The occurrence of the bodies of ore within the iron formation is similar to that 
on the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. Recurrent parallel thrust faults bring up 
repeatedly the easterly dipping iron formation and have helped to create in many 
places the conditions favourable to the deposition of ore. 


Nature of the Ore.—The ore deposits so far discovered are largely in ridges 
above the general level of the ground, with little overburden. Where the ore 
extends beneath the valleys or under flat ground the overburden is generally com- 
paratively light and in no case is there evidence that water will be a serious problem. 
Adits have been driven into two of the deposits to give a depth of 100 feet beneath 
the surface. These have shown that the ore below ground has essentially the 
same physical characteristics as the ore at or near the surface. Thus, the numerous 
testpits give a reliable indication of the physical nature of the ore, and samples 
from drilling have determined accurately the chemical composition. 


The ore varies in colour from reddish through brown to yellowish. While it 
is mainly in large and small lumps, with a small proportion of fines, it has not been 
shown as yet that it will yield any appreciahle proportion of open-hearth lump ore. 
An exception to this is the Sawyer Lake deposit, which is hard, massive hematite 
of very high grade where tested, all of open-hearth lump grade. 


Apart from the Sawyer Lake deposit the ore so far in sight can be loaded with 
shovels after it has been loosened by means of wide-spaced blast holes. The over- 
burden is usually so light that bulldozers will serve to remove it. The ore to be 
removed from many of the pits lies largely above the valley level so that the cost 
of loading the ore cars and assembling the trains will be at a minimum. 


Proven Tonnage.—The deposits have been examined by means of drill- 
holes which furnished samples for analysis. In most cases the drill-holes went 
through the ore and into the iron formation beneath; but in a few cases the ore 
proved to be deeper than it is intended to open the pits for some years to come, 
and drilling was stopped in ore. 


Three hundred million tons of proven ore was set as an arbitrary figure to be 
reached before the heavy investment required to prepare the region for commercial 
operations would be warranted. This objective was attained and exceeded by the 
autumn of 1948. 
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Analyses of the Ore.—The ore is in 25 separate deposits, which vary some- 
what in physical nature and will yield shipments with a considerable variety of 
chemical composition. Reports for 1948 give the following information:— 


TONNAGE OF PROVEN ORE AT THE END OF 1948 AND DRY ANALYSES 
Dry Analyses 


Class Proven Ore ee 
—— Fe Mn 12 S102 
Long tons p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
LABRADOR MINING AND ExPLoRATION Co.— 
IBESSERIOI 5) Ah eee Ts eran Tanne eee ans oes 53,572,000 60-84 0-21 0-029 10-08 
INon=bessemer=sjc.t cece ont cnc: eee 36, 884, 000 58-88 0-52 0-119 7-40 
Man ganitenrous: ie vackismiiee ce tae aee nem ari mens 10, 598, 000 49-85 7:53 0-129 8-38 
TODAT.. Soon Bete Peeled Daleks EP EA at a ates 101,054, 000 
Houurncer Nortu SHORE Exploration Co.— 
Bessemer: oor hs Hee. BRN EEA RIR ee 132, 955, 000 60-63 0-33 0-028 7-98 
IN on: DESSeINer + pee aackic erate ee oe rs 62, 023, 000 57-13 0-58 0-108 7-80 
Manganiferous:....25:.03 acta or oe ee eet 27, 796, 000 50-38 7-74 0-092 7°51 


f WONG Heine rad SMO ORO INA aitco- oo SoRooere 222,774,000 


As the intensive exploration has hardly begun, it is not yet possible to envisage 
the future of the field in any but a general way. After 50 years of mining on the 
Mesabi Range of Minnesota, new deposits are still being discovered beneath the 
deep cover glacial drift. After only three years of superficial prospecting of outcrops 
the Labrador field has yielded 25 mineable deposits. Plans were made to dig through 
the thin cover of glacial drift in favourable spots in search of additional deposits 
during the 1949 field season. 


Besides the iron ore, outcrops of manganese ore and of lead, zinc and copper 
minerals have been found on the concessions. Such ores are, of course, worth a 
good deal more by the ton than iron ore and, if proven in mineable tonnages, they 
would be a very valuable addition to the new mineral region. Manganese ore, 
particularly, is much in demand in Canada and the United States as no appreciable 
quantity has been found so far on this Continent. 


Of the three classes of iron ore, manganiferous iron ore is probably in greatest 
demand. It provides in convenient and economical form the manganese required 
in the resultant pig-iron. Bessemer ore, low in phosphorus, fetches a higher price 
than non-bessemer. 


Operating Conditions.—In general operating conditions are good. As noted 
previously, by driving tunnels into the central parts of two of the orebodies the 
ore can be handled readily by shovels after being loosened by means of wide-spaced 
blast holes. The initial pits will be above valley level, thus permitting access to the 
pits on level tracks, avoiding pumping, and ensuring minimum cost in the ore-cars 
for some years to come. 

The climatic conditions of this region during the shipping season are much 
the same as those of northern Minnesota, though its latitude is about 500 miles 
farther north, or about the same as Edmonton, Alta. Shipments from the mines 
will be confined to six months of the year on account of early and late frosts that 
would freeze the ore in the cars. Shipments by water from Seven Islands will be 
possible for a longer period as the climate at the coast is much less severe. The winter 
conditions are probably more severe than those in Minnesota, and constant winds 
cause large accumulations of drifted snow in some of the valleys but there is no 
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reason to believe that living conditions at the Labrador mines will be different from 
those in any other well-conducted mining camp in northern Canada. In all likeli- 
hood the personnel who will stay during the winter will be relatively small in number. 


Transportation.—Access to the Labrador field has been gained, up to the present, 
entirely by aircraft. A subsidiary has been incorporated to operate ‘Dakota’ 
transports between the railway at Mont Joli on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
and the Knob Lake Airport in the iron-ore field. Smaller aircraft are used to 
serve the parties of prospectors and geologists within the concessions. 


All supplies and equipment, including trucks, drills and bulldozers, have been 
taken in by air. A winter road is being prepared to serve railway construction 
when it starts. 


A railway location 350 miles in length has been surveyed from the port of 
Seven Islands to the main ore zone round Burnt Creek. Through the 100 miles of 
rugged ground facing the St. Lawrence the location follows the Moisie River and 
its tributaries. The remainder of the route is over comparatively flat country at 
an elevation of 1,500 to 1,800 feet and presents no special difficulties. Throughout 
the whole route good grades have been established, so that loag trains can be hauled 
and the cost of haulage kept at a minimum. 


The port of Seven Islands offers a good site for ore docks and storage facilities. 
A long period of navigation is assured and, if year-round shipment is required, it 
can possibly be arranged with the aid of an ice-breaker. _‘ Facilities will be provided 
at Seven Islands to grade the ore before putting it aboard ship and to stockpile it 
as required to give flexibility to rail and water shipments. 


Another subsidiary company has been incorporated to hold the railway charter 
granted to construct the railway, port and other facilities, and to operate the system. 


Power.—There are several potential power sites within convenient reach 
of the ore zone, capable of ensuring adequate low-cost power, a factor of considerable 
advantage. The most convenient power is at Eaton Canyon on the Kaniapiskau 
River, 25 miles from the Eclipse, the most northerly drilled deposit at June, 1949. 
This is a naturally advantageous site where a maximum of 500,000 h.p. can be 
developed in stages as required. A subsidiary company has been incorporated 
in Quebec for such power development. 


Grand Falls on the Hamilton River, with a potential capacity of 1,250,000 
h.p., is on the Labrador concession. This site is capable of supplying sufficient 
low-cost power for the operation of electric-smelting plants, should their construction 
be considered advisable later on for the reduction of iron and other base-metal ores. 


Royalties and Taxes.—Agreements were made between the exploration companies 
and the Quebee and Newfoundland Governments specifying the royalties to be 
paid. The Newfoundland agreement calls for royalty payments of 5 p.c. of the 
net profits and the Quebec agreement for from 4 to 7 p.c. of the net profit on a 
sliding scale and $100,000 annual rental. The respective Governments have agreed 
that taxes will be set at similarly moderate rates. 


Markets.—While an ample supply of Labrador ores will always be held 
available for Canadian furnaces, the owners consider that the most important 
prospective market is the area now served by Lake Superior ores at and through the 
Great Lakes ports, largely in Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. This area could 
be served most economically through the proposed St. Lawrence Deep Waterway— 
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in fact the success of the Labrador project is held to depend, to a great extent, upon 
construction of the Waterway. Until the Waterway is completed it may be possible 
to ship by rail to the eastern part of this inland area from the ports of Montreal, 
Que., and Baltimore, U.S.A. 

On the Atlantic coast the Labrador ores should find a small market at Sydney, 
N.S., for admixture with the siliceous ore of Wabana, Newfoundland. Such a 
mixture holds promise of appreciable reduction in the cost of steel at Sydney. 


There are grounds for thinking that the United Kingdom and other European 
countries will be interested in Labrador ore. A large tonnage of high-grade ore is 
imported into the United Kingdom each year to mix with British ores which are 
mainly low in grade. Labrador ores will be suitable for this purpose. 


TITANIUM—THE BASIS OF A NEW INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC* 


Until recent years titanium has been little known and still less used, though it 
is one of the more abundant elements of the earth’s crust. Now it is coming into 
its own. Titanium dioxide, known in the trade as ‘titanium white’, is already 
firmly established as one of the leading pigments. It is used as a pigment for paints, 
to make paper opaque, to make rubber white, in ceramic glazes, for printing inks, in 
linoleum, in cosmetics, to de-lustre artificial silk, and for a variety of other purposes. 

Titanium-bearing steel has recently come into use as a base for white glazes. 
Titanium carbide is used as the hard ingredient of the ‘carbide’ high-speed cutting 
steels, usually mixed with tungsten carbide. Titanium dioxide, made artificially 
or in the natural form of rutile, is commonly used as a coating for welding rods. 
The secret of its wide field of use in the pigment field is its inertness to chemical 
change which prevents discolouration, and its great covering power which is a 
result of its high refractive index. 

While titanium white is already an important industrial product there is at 
present no plant in Canada making this refined dioxide of titanium. The value of 
annual imports into Canada of titanium white and products containing it, which 
come mainly from the United States, amounts to several million dollars. 


Canada has, fortunately, an ample supply of ilmenite, the common titanium 
ore, which is composed of titanium dioxide (30 to 40 p.c.) combined with oxide 
of iron. The two oxides cannot be separated effectively by any mechanical 
means but can be recovered separately by a new metallurgical process to be estab- 
lished in Quebec. Ilmenite is found in three Canadian localities, all in Quebec. 
At Ivry, 65 miles northwest of Montreal, there are some eomparatively small 
deposits that were mined many years ago. In St. Urbain parish, on the St. Lawrence 
60 miles below Quebec, there are larger deposits from which a small annual tonnage 
is shipped to the United States. A very large deposit discovered in 1946 at Allard 
Lake (see map p. 508), 22 miles north of Havre St. Pierre and 420 miles below 
Quebec, is the basis of the new industry now being set up at Sorel, Que. 


The Allard Lake Deposit.—The Allard Lake deposit, discovered by the 
prospectors of Kennco Explorations (Canada) Limited, a subsidiary of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, is probably the largest single deposit of the mineral known 
in the world to-day. Allard Lake (Quebec) Mines, Limited, another subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation has been incorporated to operate the property. 


_ * Prepared by W. M. Goodwin, Bureau of Mines, Ottawa, and published with the permission of the 
Director, Mines, Forests and Scientific Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Drilling has shown that it contains from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 tons of ore 
averaging 35 p.c. titanium dioxide and 40 p.c. iron. A large part of the ore com- 
prises a hill and thus can be mined by quarrying, at a minimum of expense. A 
railway, 27 miles in length from Havre St. Pierre, is under construction and pre- 
parations for a suitable ore loading dock are under way. Shipments will be at the 
rate of about 3,000 tons a day during the shipping season, to supply the metallurgical 
plant at Sorel in its first stage of development. 


The plant under construction at Sorel; on the St. Lawrence River 40 miles below 
Montreal, will use a new smelting process worked out by the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration in collaboration with the New Jersey Zinc Company. These two companies 
have incorporated a subsidiary, Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation, to operate 
the smelter. The ilmenite will be treated in large electric furnaces in which the 
_iron oxide will be reduced to metallic iron and separated as pig iron, and the 
titanium will be concentrated in the residue which carries 70 p.c. titanium dioxide. 


A contract has been made with Shawinigan Water and Power Company for 
150,000 h.p., to be provided from La Trenche power plant, now under construction 
on the St. Maurice River, with delivery of power commencing in 1951. The initial 
smelting plant will treat 1,500 tons of ore a day, which will produce 500 tons of 
iron and 700 tons of titanium dioxide concentrate. This amount of the concentrate 
is in proportion to the present market for refined titanium dioxide. The smelting 
plant at Sorel will be enlarged with the growth of the market and additional power 
will be drawn as required from the Beauharnois power plant and possibly from 
Lachine as necessity arises. 


Titanium white is likely to be eclipsed in importance in due course by titanium 
metal. Until three years ago the metal was virtually unknown, attempts until then to 
reduce the metal from its ores having given impure alloys which were brittle and of 
no commercial use. The pure metal, it has now been discovered, has properties 
that are likely to give it an important place in industry. It is little over one-half the 
‘weight of iron, and is as strong as steel. 


Titanium metal melts at about 1,800 degrees Centigrade, can be rolled, drawn 
» and forged, and has a specific gravity of 4-5 (iron is 7-8). It has excellent corrosion 
resistance, except for certain acids, and shows no tarnish after thirty days’ exposure 
to salt spray. The tensile strength of the annealed metal is 82,000 lb. per square 
inch. Cold-worked to 50 p.c. reduction, the tensile strength is 126,000 lb. per 
square inch. 


Up to the present only a few tons of the metal are in existence, all of which is 
being used for experimental work. ‘The processes by which the metal is made are 
still far from perfect and the cost per pound is still rather high. The analogy with 
other new metals such as magnesium and aluminum suggests that the cost will be 
reduced rapidly as the processes are improved, and that titanium will soon be a 
commercial metal, in common use. 


Manufacture of titanium metal is under way in two pilot plants in the United 
States. The method is to change the refined titanium dioxide to titanium tetra- 
chloride and to reduce the latter to titanium metal by the use of metallic magnesium. 
A Canadian company has evolved a. method of making the metal from the oxide. 
The peculiar and valuable properties of the metal suggest important uses when 
the cost of producing it has been reduced sufficiently. 
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Section 1.—Mining Laws and Government Controls 
Subsection 1.—Mining Legislation 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Federal or the Provincial Governments. The Federal Government 
administers the mineral lands of Yukon and the Northwest Territories as well as 
those within Indian Reserves and in National Parks; all other mineral lands [ying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces are administered by the respective 
Provincial Governments. ' 


Mining Laws and Regulations on Federal Lands.*—Federal lands to 
which these regulations apply are those administered by the Lands and Develop- 
ment Services Branch, Department of Mines and-Resources, and lie within Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories. Titles issued for federal lands, the property of | 
the Federal Government, in these Territories reserve to the Crown the mines 
and minerals that may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of 
operation. 

The Acts and regulations governing mining and quarrying on Federal lands 
are: Yukon and Northwest Territories—Coal Mining Regulations .(Commercial), 
Coal Mining Regulations (Domestic), Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations and 
Dredging Regulations; Yukon—Placer Mining Act (R.S.C.,1927, ¢. 216), Quartz 
Mining Act (R.S.C., 1927, ¢. 217); Northwest Territories—Quartz Mining Regula- 
tions, Placer Mining Regulations, Quarrying Regulations and regulations governing 
the removal of sand, stone and gravel from the beds of rivers. 

Most of the regulations above mentioned have been amended recently and 
copies thereof and also copies of the Acts are available from the Lands and Develop- 
ment Services Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.t—The granting of land in any 
province, except Ontario, no longer carries with it mining rights upon or under such 
land. In Ontario, mineral rights are expressly reserved if they are not to be included. 
Some early grants in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Quebec 
also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights must be separately 
obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining 
laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals 
(or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuel (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. 
Under these divisions of the provincial mining industry, regulations may be sum- 
marized as follows:— 


Placer.—In those provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired 
and held and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These are sometimes described as quartz, lode minerals or 
minerals in place. The most elaborate laws and regulations apply in this division. 
In all provinces, except Alberta, a prospector’s or miner’s licence, valid for one year, 
must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the licence being general in some 
cases but limited in others. A claim of promising ground of a specified size may 
then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit, with the payment 
of recording fees. Work to a specified value per annum must be performed upon 
the claim for a period up to ten years when a grant or lease of -the mining rights 


bu * Revised by the Lands and Development Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, 
awa. 


t Compiled from material supplied by the Provincial Governments. 
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may be obtained, subject to agreement to develop as well as the payment of fees or 
an annual rental. The taxation most frequently applied is a percentage of net 
profits of producing mines or royalties. , 


Fuels.—In those provinces in which coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down 
and the conditions regarding work and rental under which they may be held. Insome 
cases royalties are provided for. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. 
In the cases of petroleum and natural gas, a permit to drill on promising ground is 
usually first obtained. If oil or gas is discovered the operator usually obtains a lease 
or grant of a limited area subject to carrying out drilling obligations and paying a 
rental, fees or a royalty on production. Discovery, however, is not necessarily a pre- 
requisite to obtaining a lease. Regulations usually govern methods of production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holding and 
the terms of lease or grant. 

The legislation controlling mining and minerals in each province is given at 
pp. 278-279 of the 1942 Year Book. Copies of the legislation and regulations and 
details concerning them may be obtained from the provincial authorities—given in 
the Directory of Sources of Official Information at the end of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Government Controls 


Control of Non-Ferrous Metals.—The controls established to stimulate 
the production of non-ferrous metals, petroleum and coal during the war years 
1939-45 were, by 1945, either dissolved or remained functions of supply distribution 
and prices taken over by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board (see 1947 Year Book, 
p. 441). Surviving controls, consisting mostly of export controls, were in turn 
transferred from the administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce in 1948 (see Chapter XXII). 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—This Board was created in October, 1947 
(11 Geo. VI, c. 57) to take over the powers, duties and functions of the Dominion 
Fuel Board that had systematically studied the fuel situation on behalf of the 
Government since 1922 (see 1947 Year Book, p. 441). The powers of the Dominion 
Coal Board are, however, much wider and its authority broader than those of the 
former Fuel Board. It has, for instance, wide emergency powers in regard to 
production and marketing, and administers the coal policy of the Government 
with the aim of securing a stable and prosperous industry with a minimum of 
public assistance. 

Specifically the Board is charged with the responsibility of implementing the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal and the Act specifically states 
that it may undertake researches and investigations with respect to:— 


(a) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(b) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(c) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view 
to developing new uses therefor; 

(d) the eee of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in 

anada; 

(e) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted 

. or used by persons dealing in coal; 

(f) the co-ordination of the activities of Government Departments relating to coal and 

(g) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary 
for carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of this Act. 


The Board also administers, in accordance with regulations of the Governor 
in Council, any subventions or subsidies relating to coal voted by Parliament. 
(See Chapter X XI.) 


* Contributed by F. G. Neate, Executive Secretary, Dominion Coai Board, Ottawa. 
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Wide powers are provided to deal with production and distribution and use of 
fuel in case of a national fuel emergency. 


Section 2.—The Coal Reserves of Canada* 


A description of the coal deposits and coal resources of Canada appears in the 
1946 Year Book, pp. 337-347. The classification of coals described and indicated 
on the legends of the accompanying maps in that article, is the uniform scientific 
classification of the coals of the North American Continent as a whole which was 
evolved and later adopted after almost ten years of united research by the Committee 
of the American Society of Testing Materials, and the Canadian Associate Committee 
on Coal Classification that was set up in 1928 by the National Research Council of 
Canada. 

The adoption of this classification made possible for the first time an accurate 
comparison of the coal deposits of Canada with those of the United States as shown 
on the map of the Coal Fields in Canada and the United States that appears in the 
1946 article. Prior to this investigation, coal deposits in these two countries having 
identical chemical and physical characteristics were being assigned to different 
groups and even to different classes. 

The classification of coals by rank is based on the fact that different coals 
represent different stages in the process of metamorphism from the original vegeta- 
tion through the series of peat, lignite, sub-bituminous, bituminous, and anthracite, 
and that each of these stages shows a different percentage of fixed carbon content 
and a different calorific value as calculated on the mineral-matter-free basis (ash 
free). The higher rank coals are classified according to the percentage of fixed 
carbon on a dry basis, whereas the lower rank coals, i.e., those containing less than 
69 p.c. fixed carbon, are classified according to B.t.u. per pound on the moist (as 
mined) basis. The limits of the thirteen groups and the four main classes are 
indicated in the following statement. 


* Prepared by B. R. MacKay, Geologist, Geological Survey, and published by permission of the 
Director of the Mines, Forests and Scientific Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COALS BY RANK 
(American Society of Testing Materials designation 1937) 


Limits of Fixed Carbon Requisite 
Class Group or B.t.u. Mineral-Matter- Physical 
Free Basis Properties 
J—Anthracite!l.......... 1. Meta-anthracite..... Dry F.C. 98 p.c. or more. 
2 Anthracite... sese: Dry F.C. 92 to 98 p.e. 
3. Semi-anthracite..... Dry FC286' to 92 p.0.-res os ce Non-agglomerating. 
Il—Bituminous?........ 1. Low Volatile........ Dry F.C. 78 to 86 p.c. 
2. Medium Volatile....} Dry F.C. 69 to 78 p.c. 
3. High Volatile A..... Dry F.C. less than 69 p.c. and 
moist? B.t.u. 14,000 or more. 
4. High Volatile B..... Moist? B.t.u. 13,000 to 14,000. 
§. High Volatile C..... Moist? B.t.u. 11,000 to 13,000...| Either agglomerating 
or non-weathering.¢ 
I1I—Sub-hituminous.;..| 1. A Coal.............. Moist? B.t.u. 11,000 to 13,000...| Both weathering and 
agglomerating. 
DEB es Coal aera tte Moist? B.t.u. 9,500 to 11,000. 
See CUCoalxes mune Miteteiarals Moist? B.t.u. 8,300 to 9,500. 
DV ieniticwnn eae. Ieigniteng: sees. Moist? B.t.u. less than 8,300....| Consolidated. 
2. Brown coal....... .| Moist? B.t.u. less than 8,300....! Unconsolidated. 

1 Tf coal is agglomerating it is classified in the Low Volatile Bituminous group. 2 There may be 
coking and non-coking varieties in each group of bituminous coal. 3 Moist B.t.u. refers to coal con- 
taining its natural bed-moisture, but not including visible water on the surface of the coal. 4 There 
are three varieties of coal in the High Volatile C Bituminous group, i.e., (1) agglomerating and non-weath- 
ering, (2) agglomerating and weathering, and (3) non-agglomerating and non-weathering. 5 Coals 


having 69 p.c. or more fixed carbon on a dry mineral-matter-free basis shall be classified according to 
fixed carbon regardless of B.t.u. 
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Table 1 gives the most recent estimate of Canadian mineable coal reserves, 
based on data compiled for the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946. 
The method by which the estimates are arrived at is described at pp. 466-467 of 
the 1947 Year Book. 


It will be noted that the estimated coal reserves are arranged in five different 
classes. The reason for this is that more than one rank of coal occurs in some of 
the deposits and the tonnages of some of these are so small or indefinite, due to the 
lack of chemical analysis, that it is difficult or impossible to separate the different 
ranks. 


The reserves of each of these classes are calculated under the headings “Probable 
Reserves” and “Possible (Additional) Reserves’. The Probable Reserves are 
those that have been calculated on considerable geological, drilling and mining 
development data, whereas the Possible (Additional) Reserves are those based 
on geological data of much more limited extent. 


Section 3.—Summary of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production as compared with other primary 
industries in Canada is indicated in Chapter X while its part in the foreign trade of 
Canada is dealt with in Chapter XXII, Part I, especially Section 4. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Historical Statistics.—Definite records of the annual value of mineral 
production go back to 1886 only, although actual production began with the earliest 
settlements. The figures given in Table 2 are not strictly comparable throughout 
the whole period, minor changes having been adopted in methods of computing 
both the metallic content of ores sold and the valuations of the products. Earlier 
methods resulted in a somewhat higher value than those now in use would have 
shown. However, the changes do not interfere with the general usefulness of the 
figures in showing the broad trends in the mineral industry. 


2.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1948 


alse ae ee ee Se ee 
eS SSS 5506505058565 SS SSSS$—0—0—0 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

ASSGonee ect, 10,2215 255 PPRY || REE ose 279,873,578 | 27-42 || 1939...... 474,602,059 | 42-12 

ASO Sac: 16, 763, 353 3-51 1940 cows 529, 825, 035 46-55 

CLE en rath, 20,505, 917 4-O8r L9sL!. 5... 230, 434, 726 PACA Wag | a IE LP eve 560, 241, 290 48-69 

LIOO See. 64, 420, 877 1450 ka9e||| BY 191, 228, 225 18-19 || 1942...... 566, 768, 672 48-63 

TES) 0) ee Rb 69,078, 999 Tilo ll SRS ie a 221,495, 253 20-83 P1943 82 cece 530, 053, 966 44.87 

Us, tes Bee 106, 823, 623 15-29 || 1934...... 278, 161, 590 25-90 || 1944...... 485,819, 114 40-57 

Tey os eee 137,109,171 V7 18a 1935... ; 312,344, 457 28-80 || 1945...... 498,755,181 41-15 

19208 esas. 227,859, 665 26763 Wel 9oOr re cee 361,919,372 33°05 |} 1946...... 502, 816, 251 40-86 
LOG ae 226, 583, 333 94-38 || 1937. .....| - 457,859, 092 41-41 || 1947...... 644,869,975") 51-25r 
1929.......| 310,850,246 | 31-73 || 1938...... 441, 823,237 | 39-62 || 1948...... 806,180, 2152) 62-582 
ne ee a et erlang rg ae he ee eee 
1 Beginning with 1931, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Subject to 


revision. 


Current Production.—Substantial improvement in the volume of production 
of the major metals and non-metals, and higher market prices for most of them, 
brought the value of Canada’s mineral production in 1948 to a record total of 
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$806,000,000. In several of the war years the output had cleared the $500,000,000 
mark, and in 1947 it had jumped to almost $645,000,000, but the total for 1948 
was far beyond any previous figure. 


About one-half of this gain in value in 1948 was due to expansion in physical 
output. From the data available the tonnage of ore raised by Canadian metal mines 
in 1948 was from 10 to 12 p.c. greater than in the previous year. Output of gold 
bullion was higher by nearly 14 p.c., zine increased 12 p.c., copper 6 p.c., lead 4 p.c., 
and nickel 9 p.c. Amongst the non-metallics there were even greater gains. The 
tonnage of coal was 16 p.c. above the 1947 figure, asbestos increased by 7 p.c., 
gypsum 29 p.c., cement 18 p.c. and crude petroleum 57 p.c. 


The other chief factor which helped to increase the output value was the further 
advance in world prices for the¥ principal base metals that constitute a very large 
part of Canada’s mineral output. Quotations for electrolytic copper at New York 
rose to 23-2 cents before the year-end, and the average for 1948 was approximately 
2 cents per lb. higher,than in 1947. Lead reached*a\high of 21-5 cents, and over 
the year its quotations averaged 4-5 cents per lb. more than in the previous year. 
Electrolytic zine rose to 17-5 cents per lb. for a gain of 2-75 cents on the yeayly 
average, and quotations for electrolytic nickel rose to 40 cents per lb. or 5 cents more 
than the quotations which had prevailed for some months. Most other metals and 
non-metals were also quoted at higher levels than in 1947. 


Each province participated in the 1948 advance in output. In Ontario the gain 
was 15 p.c. to $286,000,000 and in Quebec the increase was 28 p.c. to $147,000,000. 
Elsewhere in Canada the advances were as follows: British Columbia, 26 p.c. to 
$147,000,000; Nova Scotia, 64 p.c. to $56,000,000; Alberta 37 p.c. to $93,000,000; 
Saskatchewan, 6 p.c. to $34,000,000; Manitoba, 47 p.c. to $27,000,000; New 
Brunswick, 26 p.c. to $7,000,000; the Northwest ‘Territories, 58 p.c. to $4,300,000, 
and Yukon, 68 p.c. to $3,500,000. 


For the entire metals group the aggregate value in 1948 was $484,000,000, or 
22 p.c. more than in the previous year. For mineral fuels the advance in value was 
44 p.c. to $159,000,000 and for structural materials it was 17 p.c. to $99,000,000. 
Other non-metallics increased 19 p.c. to $65,000,000. 


In placing a value on Canada’s mineral production it has been customary to 
value the metals at average quotations (converted to Canadian funds) on the New 
York or the London markets, depending usually on the relative exports to the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In the war years, however, with the inauguration 
of price controls, it was necessary to depart from this practice, and during this 
period the average prices were supplied by the Canadian Metals Controller. In 
1946 a weighted average was computed by applying the Canadian ceiling prices to 
the amounts sold for domestic use and the New York averages, in terms of Canadian 
dollars, to the quantities which were sold for export. A similar procedure was fol- 
lowed in 1947 during the period that price controls were in existence. The domestic 
ceiling prices on copper, lead and zinc were raised early in 1947 and ceilings were 
removed entirely about mid-year. 


520 MINES AND MINERALS 
—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1945-47 
x ; 1945 1946 1947 
inera 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metallics $ § $ 
Antimony. cepee eet ree lb. 1, 667,951 290, 557 642,145 96,322 | 1,150,463 384, 255 
Arsenic (As2QO3)....... > 2,045, 730 130, 909 745, 885 38, 264 Bois. ee 
ATI te eie so sine oe = == — — ,278 
IBY 401599 1 onadogorscc ff 189, 815 260, 047 240, 504 336, 706 284,372 560, 213 
Cadmaumrysc. sae 646,064 639, 603 802, 648 979, 230 718,534 1, 235,879 
(OFH (OTL an so ae hOUnOe iy 22,720 19,312 53, 548 68, 720 602, 665 2,607 
@hromite.i7 4.000 tees ton D400 160, 752 3,110 61, 123 2,162 42,159 
Cobaltetr.2 5.66 aires lb. 109, 123 90, 026 73, 900 70,215 572,673 875, 644 
CODPeRarearcchir es cee “ 474,914,052 | 59,322,261 |367, 936,875 | 46,632,093 |451,723,093 | 91,541, 888 
Goldse ies ieee eee fine oz.| 2,696,727 |103,823,990 | 2,832,554 |104,096,359 | 3,070,221 | 107,457,735 
ET OWRORC SR cio ierrelereters ton 1,135,444 | 3,635,095 | 1,549,523 | 6,822,947 1’ 919, 366 9,313,201 
Wendeenvc.sen cece cons Ib. 1346, 994,472 | 17,349,728 |353,973,776 | 23,893,230 |323,336,687 | 44,200,124 
A canoe rae aire $ 7,358, 545 1, 607, 264 320, 677 5, 538 gals . e a 
anganese ore......-. _— — — — ; 
Molybdenite concen- 
trates cee ee WY 978,117 411, 663 736, 400 295, 640 759, 795 309, 048 
ie She ee “ 1245, 180,983 | 61,982,183 }192,124,537 | 45,385,155 |237, 251,496 | 70,650,764 
alladium, rhodium, 
iridium, etc........ € OZ 458,674 | 18,671,074 117,566 | 5,162,801 110, 332 4,387,740 
oe Lace aaa sf 208,234 | 8,017,010 121 leds ol 94,570 5, 582, 467 
itchblende products....... ats 1 sis 1 ae 4 
Seleniunaseoie. sete ast Ib. 379, 187 728,039 521, 867 949,798 501,090 937,038 
Silver ne soc esne fine oz.| 12,942,906 | 6,088,166 } 12,544,100 | 10,493,139 | 12,504,018 9,002, 893 
Nelhuniumamenren cree ster lb 484 929 15, 848 ,405 9,194 16,090 
EDD eres eiatacrenane ter s 849, 983 492,990 874, 186 507, 028 714,198 517, 794 
FRIGANIUIMEOLC ake ton 14, 147 67,575 1,406 aloo 7,104 36, 036 
Tungsten concentrates. lb. 1, 153 1,045 — — 496,023 680, 792 
LINC error ee “1517, 213,604 | 33,308,556 |470,620,360 | 36,755,450 |415, 725,826 | 46,686,010 
Totals, Metallics........... 317,093,719 290,424,689 395,118,878 
Fuels 
Goalie tet eaneeoriae ton | 16,506,713 | 67,588,402 | 17,806,450 | 75,361,481 | 15,868,866 | 77,475,017 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.| 48,411,585 | 12,309,564 | 47,900,484 | 12,165,050 | 52,656,567 | 13,429,558 
Pea tie ese ee eed wate ton 118 1,062 145 , 305 95 950 
Petroleum, crude..... bbl 8,482,796 | 13,632,248 | 7,585,555 | 14,989,052 | 7,692,492 | 19,575,682 
Totals, Fuels.............. 93,531,276 102,516,888 110,481,207 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
INSDESTOBS Se street cic ate eres ton 466,897 | 22,805, 157 558,181 | 25,240, 562 661,821 | 33,005,748 
Bavitere eon oe hese es Hy 139,589 | 1,211,403 120,419 | 1,006,473 128, 675 1,380, 753 
C@orundum= > sence s Laut) 130,393 742 102,340 Auta wo 
IDiatomiter csiecs. ces ‘s 46 1,288 90 2,532 103 2,677 
Meldsparw en ose nce ces . 30, 246 282,656 35, 243 384, 677 36, 104 381, 360 
IH TUOTSDAL Re cate ees - 7,369 233, 708 8,042 237,491 7,186 209, 886 
Garnets (schist)...... . — — 2 1,20 1 300 
Graphitese-eecines aac § 1,910 179,001 1,975 180, 405 2,398 207,364 
Grimdstonestaaen. dees ‘s 225 10, 870 295 |- 17,450 335 21,475 
Gy psulned ore oh 839,731 | 1,783,290 | 1,810,937 | 38,671,503 | 2,496,984 4,734, 853 
Ten oxides (ochre).. sh) 10,314 172,053 12, 695 152, 268 ,418 258, 322 
Magnesitic dolomite........ Ax 1,278, 5962 <8 1, 225, 593 2 56 1, 238, 948 
Mica cacti was oewe : 7,044,221 233, 270 8, 720, 669 199,039 | 8,818,755 200, 903 
Mineral waters....imp. gal. 244,761 126, 499 17, 842 122, 404 198, 952 117, 440 
Nepheline syenite..... ton 61,345 275, 766 61, 261 229,198 66,995 341, 635 
Reaitrmossianene sere. se 83,963 | 2,011,139 96,839 | 2,395,649 80,019 2,279, 821 
Phosphaterss cares es 299 4,35 57 869 beth: 
QUuaTtZ Henne ee ¢ 1,513,628 |} 1,535,458 | 1,413,378 | 1,554,798 | 1,836,428 1,796, 612 
Saltiencss ce aeeon ane BS 673,076 | 4,054, 720 537,985 | 3,626,165 728, 545 4,436, 930 
Silicavborickeaeetee res M 4,208 317, 263 2,902 197, 804 3, 094 193,998 
Eoapetane: re ton 14, ee ot or 14,914 150, 004 13, ae es ae 
odium carbonate.... “ , 146 — _— 63 : 
Sodium sulphate...... . 93, 068 884, 322 105,919 | 1,117,683 163, 290 1,793,048 
Sulphurt wee eeee eee 250,114 | 1,881,321 234,771 | 1,784,666 221,781 1, 822, 867 
Talore coke ct ewes x 12, 863 141,194 14, 439 153, 680 13, 480 142,910 
Totals, Non-Metallics...... 39,710,513 43,754,453 54,693,105 


For footnotes, see end of table, 


p. 521. 
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3.—Quantities and Values of Minerals Produced, 1945-47—concluded 


1945 1946 1947 
Mineral | | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
Clay Products and Other 
Structural Materials 
Cray Propucts 
Brick— 
Soft Mud Process— 
HACOmiN cece secs, M 5,424 128, 762 10, 858 223, 272 11, 672 254,336 
Commona-t.ae.s 2 M 21,516 378, 884 17,013 347, 937 20, 583 459, 405 
Stiff Mud Process 
(wire cut)— 
ACERT Ae Mekdicshres M 76,094 | 2,074, 833 106,128 | 3,050,611 107,504 | 3,356,742 
Gommoni....cce. M 51,413 940, 266 65,406 | 1,262,178 66, 634 1, 483, 868 
Dry Press— 
ING CBee roe Ries ce, M 25, 680 636, 721 41,573 | 1,093,612 50,350 1,476, 529 
Common sx «hc M 19, 993 400,091 31, 239 645, 252 38, 548 895,395 
Fancy or ornamental 
RICK Motes Os on M 81 5, 806 1 82 1 61 
Sewer brick........ M 41 816 171 4,573 154 4,378 
Paving brick....... M 206 12,010 53 3, 681 -- 13 
Mirebricki ccs. M 3,466 186, 651 3,368 205, 849 3,780 250, 668 
Fireclay and other clay ton 22,954 65, 107 35, 794 75, 586 25, 528 75, 155 
Bentonite s,s ae un ses og i 170, 799 1 211, 825 1 258, 327 
Fireclay blocks and shapes. . i 225,270 ae 222,430 aoe 274, 783 
Hollow blocks........ ton 94,244 998, 210 129,694 | 1,453,549 149, 733 1, 950, 098 
Roofing tile.......... M _ — 1 97 — — 
Floor tile (quarries)........ Se 46,365 He 50, 699 ae 56, 845 
rain tiles st aes e - M 13,393 495, 875 18,051 677, 564 19,725 843, 855 
Sewer pipe, copings, flue 
HNINGS CLO GAGE. sale wees fc 3 1,178,141 ee 1,354, 839 oe 1,886, 457 
Pottery, glazed or unglazed. ans 930, 567 see 1,195, 478 Aan 853, 440 
Other clay products......... A 37,913 a 128, 253 a 105, 834 
ToTaus, Chay PRopUCTS.... oe 8,913,092 Aas 12, 207,372 bah 14, 486, 189 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS 
Weineniticce see taar reo. bbl. | 8,471,679 | 14,246,480 | 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 | 11,936,245 | 21,968,909 
aries eet: Ragate oe ton 832,253 | 6,525,038 840,799 | 7,074,940 977,413 8, 542, 507 
ed and gravel...... a 29,750,703 | 10,568,363 | 39,949,994 | 15,529,700 | 56,789,569 | 23,114,431 
tone— 
(Granites: <steerass = 221,630 | 1,284,748 319,354 | 2,006,297 Bolwoot 3,175,364 
Limestone5......... is 5,677,192 | 6,284,379 | 7,217,600 | 8,178,513 | 9,497,754 | 11,966,520 
Marblesactsinsis cs 13,388 113, 337 21,796 201, 817 45,574 326, 605 
Sandstone.......... es 291, 430 466,397 495,777 778, 213 792, 900 975,394 
Dlabets esc rere cae f 1,915 17, 839 1,733 20,871 1, 633 20, 866 


Torazts, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MVEATERTAT Sey A cis tise mines tio ak Be 39, 506, 581 sk 53, 912, 854 kes 70,090, 596 


Totals, Clay Products and 
Other Structural Ma- 
terials eee ea ere Sa Ae 48,419,673 ss 66,120,221 aes 84,576,785 


Grand Totals............. tes 498,755,181 cot 502,816,251 aot 644,869,975 


1 Not released for publication. _  ?Ineluding brucite. 3 Includes some tale. 4 Sul- 
phur content of pyrites shipped and estimated sulphur contained in the sulphuric acid made from smelter 
gases. 5 Includes relatively large quantities used in the manufacture of chemicals. 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—In order to interpret more clearly 
and simply the trends in mineral production in Canada over the past ten years, 
Table 4 gives the percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral 
in each year. Values upon which percentages in this table are based-are the annual 
values of mineral production expressed in Canadian currency as published in Tables 
2 and 3. 
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4.—Percentages of the Total Value of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 


1938-47 
Mineral 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
D.C] piGrn |Vp. Cs |-p-Cs 1,p-C. 1 DiC-n sD eo | DP Can) pec tpee 
METALLICS 
CODPEr. Geek oleae Solem acres ane 12-8 | 12-8 | 12-4 | 11-5 | 10-7 | 12-7 |-138-4 | 41-9"| 9-35) 14-9 
Goldecntonss Scat ee cee 37-6 | 38-8 | 38-6 | 36-7 | 32-9 | 26-5 | 23-2 | 20-8 | 20-7 | 16-7 
Leadieg oF Pao ee Oe ane 3-1 2-6 3-0 2-8 3:0 3-1 2-8 3°5 4-8 6-9 
INICKCIS.© toad cs Ge ee ene 12-2 | 10-7 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 12-4 | 18-5 | 14-2 | 12-4] 9-0] 11:0 
Pitehblendesproductss-sese cece melee aie 0-2) O-1 0-2 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Platinummetalsin se eee 2-0 1°20 |" 254 1b 38-451 S256 1-7} 5-4] 2-6 1:5 
SUVertee s acdeeke oe ne eee 2-2 220) ale 7 ipl Pathe f  WbohS {hi koe. 1528 2- 1 1-4 
VIN Ceres Ree SE eh OT 22h 1 Debs 82s 7epseoel 1 3-50 |) L460 |e 4 Oe Gera gee aioe 
Tovaus, METALLICS?. ........:.- 73:1 | 72-4 | 72-2 | 70-6 | 69:2 | 67-3 | 63-5 | 63-6 | 57-8 | 61-3 
FUELS ray Raced We es Petes ae Vr nal haar ss Pea So 
Coals. nce ote Fee eee 10-0 | 10-2 | 10-3 | 10-4 | 11-1 | 11-9 | 14-5 | 13-5 | 15-0 | 12-0 
Naturaligasst2vencircr con sition eerenie 2-6 2-6) 92°75 2-2 2-4 2:5 2°3 2:5 | 2-4 2-1 
Petroleum's.3. cre ote econo we reeks 220 Qe la) 9212 6 2 Bah d= LP oe 2ale a7 ed Onl aNorO 
LOTALS WL WEBS. ste aero 14-7 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 15-2 | 16-3 | 17-5 | 20-0 | 18-7 | 20-4 | 17-1 
Non-MEtTAtuics (ExcLuDING FUELS) 
ASDEStOS. soo. 3 Bose bee See ee eat 2-9 | 3:3 | 2:9} 3-8] 4-0] 4-4] 4-2] 4-6] 5-0 | “5-1 
GYPSUM oreo Mini ier rere 0-3} 0-4] 0-4] 0-4] 0-2) 0-3] 0-3} 0-4] 0-7] 0Q-7 
QuartZs:. sic Soca ee eee ee eae 0:2 | (0:2 1 30:21" O28) (0:3) 20-351) 0235) 0-3" | = 0-Saie 0-3 
aloe aces a Saeed bokee Memeo ern ree ee 0°45). 025°) 0-54-0261 1770>7 || 0-891 = 0-84 0:8 Oa Ose 
Salpnure ces coe ee ae ee lec 0-2] 0-4] 0-2} 0-3] 0-4] 0-3} 0-4] 0-4] 0-4] 0-3 
Totats, NoN-METALLICS?....... 4-5} 5-3] 4:9] 61] 6-5] 7-3 | 7-7] 8-0) 8-7] 8-5 
Totats, CLAY PRODUCTS........ 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-4 1:8 2-4) 2-2 
OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERTALS 
Cement ess Beceem hee ate oe lee 1-9 128 |) 22251912535) C255) DBe2 2-4 Coe On ed (sieges: 
SLIME ee ee ee nee eee 0-8 | 0-8 bale thou 1-2 1:3 1-4] 1-3 1-4 1:3 
SandianGeeravelsnce. sh ase eee ek Hae |) Paoee Grae L-Ob) Giclee Ise (21s a Ota eat eect 
SCONE eer ees oie cote tree ene: 1:3 1-3 1-4] 1-4 i515 |) 15 1:6-|— 2:25 256 
Totats, OrHer STRUCTURAL 
IMATERTATIS. Sree cc een ne 6-7 | 6:3 6-8 | 6-7] 6-8} 6-7] 7-4] 7-9 | 10-7 | 10-9 
Grand Totals............. 100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-0 |100-6 |100-0 |100-0 |108-0 |100-0 
1 Not released for publication. 2 Includes minor items not specified. 


Although the year 1926 was not a normal year in mineral production to the 
same extent as in some other productive fields, the rapid changes that have resulted 
from circumstances arising since then can be seen more clearly by using 1926 as a 
base year. Table 5 shows the indexes of volume of mineral production by principal 
minerals, for the years 1988-47. 


5.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1938-47 
(1926=100) 
Notr.—Indexes for 1927-37 will be found at p. 319 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Mineral 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 


METALLICS 
Cobalt..20d cer ee ee ee 69-1] 110-2) 119-5} 39-6) 12-6) 26-5} 5-5) 16-4) 11-1] 86-1 
COPE R Sn ee Bones ae eee oe 429-2) 457-4] 492-6] 483-4] 453-6] 432-2) 411-0] 356-8] 276-4] 339-4 
GROLIER ics ace eee 269-4] 290-4] 302-8] 304-7] 276-0} 208-1) 166-6] 153-7] 161-5) 175-0 
aris Pee Aaa. Re Oe Ber eee ab oct sy 136-9} 166-3} 162-1) 180-5} 156-5} 107-3] 122-3) 124-7] 113-9 
Nickels. os cana. Coste re ane ee 320-4] 344-1] 373-7] 429-5] 434-0] 43- 8 417-9} 373-0] 292-4] 361-0 
Pistinuniumnetalsaonaase meer 1694+ 4]1454-6] 1023 -3)1134-6]/2598-1]1768-8]1025- 6/3412 -2/1224-5}1048-4 
SilVers.tdncket cccame nee ee 99-3] 103-5} 106-5] 97-2] 92-5| 77-5] 60-9] 57-9] 56-1] 55-9 


PAG oso Ralonis x'sn le eae neae Oe e 254-4] 263-11 282-81 341-71 387-01 407-31 367-41 345-01 313-91 277-3 
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5.—Indexes of Volume of Mineral Production, by Principal Minerals, 1938-47 
—concluded 
Mineral 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
FUuErELs 
OR te Meee kokscrvacudees cs 86-7] 94-3] 106-6] 110-6] 114-5} 108-4] 103-3} 94-1] 108-1] 96-3 
Phir alos. pete e ses ve ceee os case wae 174-1] 183-2] 214-7] 226-4] 237-9] 230-5] 234-6] 252-0] 249-4] 274-1 
BOURGES «hrc 66Gskc e see sede s 0% 1911-4/2147-5|2357-3|2780-6|2844-0|2758-3|2771-2|2327-6|2081-4|2110-7 


AG ISESUON woe terra cis Sen atolots Cede teas ee 103-7} 130-4) 124-1) 171-0} 157-3] 167-2} 150-1) 167-1] 199-8] 236-9 
GP SIRAD See Wei oas 4 Sickie. « eraroralacs Ol sre ancl 114-2] 160-9] 163-9} 186-3] 64-1] 50-6] 67-5) 95-0} 204-9) 282-6 
UAE GZS etme ieenPuieiert ots oie oo oists: @ urate seats 594-6) 682-1] 800-7] 884-5] 748-9] 765-6] 749-8] 652-2) 609-0} 791-3 
NSW ROC) ray CRON se 2 SP ne gee cae ee 167-6] 161-7} 177-0} 213-6] 249-0) 261-9} 264-8] 256-4] 204-9] 277-5 
SUL DAE 2c etrpeet ts retecre min. srotaisioiare baler 291-3) 547-5) 442-2) 673-8] 787-0] 667-3] 642-9) 648-1] 608-4) 574-7 
SrRUCTURAL MATERIALS? 
WG ERIEN EG oe ee Seicen e iihs bile aid ies AR 63-4] 65-8} 86-&| 96-1) 104-8} 83-9} 82-6) 97-3] 132-8] 137-1 
AEATNA OM etapa tise cua ere icisto ee oes emi 117-6] 133-4] 173-2) 208-0] 213-8] 219-3] 213-9] 201-1] 203-1] 236-1 
eiceve LeaYo eta trie) CORA St Set ee 188-3} 182-9] 183-3] 184-7] 154-0] 150-4) 166-0] 173-9) 233-4] 331-9 
STyor Vm ag a eis eh i Ree SM 80-0} 85-1] 116-4] 124-1] 124-7) 112- 93-7) 97-0] 125-9} 170-2 


1 Beginning with 1936, low-grade natural silica sand used as non-ferrous smelter flux is included. 
21928=100, previous years not being comparable. 3 Excluding clay products. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Since 1907, Ontario has been the principal mineral-producing province of 
Canada. In 1940, Ontario accounted for 49 p.c. of Canada’s total but its share 
has declined steadily to 36 p.c. in 1948. In the latter year, Ontario’s principal 
metal, in point of value, was nickel which exceeded gold; copper was next, and these 
three leading metals accounted for 74 p.c. of the total mineral production of the — 
province. Higher prices for lead and zine placed British Columbia above Quebec for 
the second time since 1987. A great part of Quebec’s mineral production is made up of 
gold, copper and asbestos. Nova Scotia and Alberta are the most important coal- 
producing provinces. The discovery and development of the Flin Flon and Sherrit- 
Gordon ore bodies resulted in the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan becoming 
important producers of base metals, gold and silver. Alberta, besides being a big 
producer of coal, is the most important province for the production of petroleum 
and natural gas. 


6.—Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1899-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 345 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 323 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 323 of the 1946 edition. 


British 
Columbia 


Saskat- 


Syree Alberta 


Ontario | Manitoba 


. .|30, 746, 200 
. -|33, 318, 587 
. .|32, 569, 867 
. .[382, 783, 165 
. 129, 979, 837 


. 133, 981, 977 
. . (82, 220, 659 
..{85, 350, 271 
. .|34, 255, 560 
..|56, 155, 799 


3,949,433] 77,335, 998]232, 519, 948/17, 137, 930) 8,794, 090/30, 691, 617/65, 216, 745 
3,435,916] 86,313, 491/261, 483, 349]17, 828, 522/11, 505, 858/35, 092, 337)74, 134, 485 
3,690,375] 99, 651, 044/267, 435, 727|16, 689, 867/15, 020, 555/41, 364, 385|75, 841, 180 
3,609, 158} 104, 300, 010} 259, 114, 946) 14, 345, 046/20, 578, 749|47, 359, 831177, 247, 932 
3,676, 834| 101, 610, 678|232, 948, 959] 13, 412, 266) 26, 735, 984/48, 941, 210/68, 442, 386 


4,133, 902] 90, 182, 553/210, 706, 307] 13, 830, 406/22, 291, 84851, 066, 662/57, 246, 071 
4,182,100} 91,518, 120}216, 541, 856/14, 429, 423/22, 336, 074/51, 753, 237/64, 063, 842 
4,813,166] 92,785, 148]191, 544, 429]16, 403, 549/24, 480, 900/60, 082, 513|74, 622, 846 
5, 812,943] 92,785, 148/249, 797, 671/18, 236, 763/32, 594, 016/67, 432, 270)116,772,621 
7,339, 998] 147,081, 732|286, 658, 445] 26, 767, 711/34, 421, 180) 92, 623, 314/147,317,853 


1 Subject to revision. 
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7.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1947 


Notge.—Quantities and values of minerals produced during 1947 in Yukon were—gold, 47,745 fine oz., 
$1, 671, 075; silver, 372,051 fine oz., $267,877; lead, 1, 145, 256 lb., $156, 556; total $2,095,508; and in the North- 
west Territories—gold, 62,517 fine oz., $2,188,095; silver, 45,355 fine oz., $32,655; petroleum, 227,474 bbl., 
$500,238; total $2,720,988. Data for pitchblende and magnesium are not released for publication. For 
Canadian totals of individual minerals, see Table 3. The ton referred to is the short ton of 2,000 lb. 


N New a 
1 : . Ss gS - 
Mineral S Bote ee Quebee | Ontario | Manitoba pone Alberta ae ; pa 


Metallics 
ANtimon yess area lb. — — — — — — — 1, 150, 463 
$ = = == = = = _ 384, 255 
IATSONIGE store eects Hoye — — 787, 736 — — — — — 
$ — _— 49,348 — — — a — 
Jeanie soadeanne lb. os — — 568 — — — — 
$ — — — 1,278 _ — — — 
Bismuthierecodeer lb. — —_ 15 — — —_ _ 284,357 
$ — — 30 _— _— — — 560, 183 
Cadmium. .eee lb. — — -— — 75,030 97, 866 — 545,638 
$ — — = — 129,052} 168,330 — 938, 497 
@alenim Wend sn lb. — _— — 602, 665 — — — = 
$ — — — 642, 607 oa — — = 
Ghromites. cesses ton — — 2,162 — — —_— — = 
$ — — 42,159 — — -- — — 
Cobalt=nenn scas. lb. — — — 572,673 — — — — 
$ — — — 875, 644 _ — _ — 
@oppers-ceneinee: lb. — — 85,121, 428)227,867,613]30, 631, 768/66, 301, 926 — 41, 800, 358 
$ ae = 17,356, 259}46, 018, 544] 6,245, 817]13, 518, 963 _ 8, 402,305 
Goldsifuiscn wee OZ. 127d — 598,127) 1,944,819 72,906 93,747 78 249,011 
$ 44,485 — 20,934, 445/68, 068,665} 2,551,710) 3,281, 145 2,730) 8,715,385 
Tron.OLerens acct ton — — — 1,919,366 — — — = 
$ = a = G-3it ol ae a5 ae 
ea davai. ea lon — — 8,175, 577|- 282,765 — — — 313,733,089 
$ — _ 1,117,601 38, 654 — —_ — 42, 887,313 
Manganese ore....ton — 225 — = — — — — 
$ — 7,875 — — — — — — 
Molybdenite..... lb. _ = 759, 795 — _ — — _ 
$ — _— 309, 048 — — — _— — 
INC KG] eae eae ete lb. — — — 237,251,496 — — — a 
= = — 70, 650, 764 — _ ae as 
Palladium, rhodium, 
CLC eareie che fine oz. —_ — —— 110, 332 — _ _— oo 
--- — —_ 4,387, 740 — — — _— 
Platinum..... fine oz — _ — 94,570 —_— — _— -- 
$ = al — 5, 582, 467 —— as — — 
Selentumenseeae ee lb. _ — 181,573 146, 406 33, 653 139, 458 — — 
$ — — 339,542] 273,779 62,931] 260,786 —- — 
Silivenswececen fine oz. 97 a 2,134,189] 2,342,032 424 365] 1,282, 546 16] 5,903,367 
$ 70 — 1,536,616] 1,686,263] 305,543} 923,433 12] 4,250, 424 
Melluniumsene lb — = —_ 6,169 588} 2,437 — —_ 
— _— — 10,796 1,029 4,265 — — 
Iney. ee Aen lb _— — — — — — —: 714,198 
= = _— _ — — _ 517,794 
Titanium ore..... ton _ _ 7,104 — _ — —_ — 
= = 36, 036 — —_ —_ —_ — 
Tungsten (con- lb. _ _— —_ — _ —_ — 496, 023 
centrates)...... $ _ c= — —_ — — — 680, 792 
FTL Onieth creer acm ae ] = = 69, 462, 925 — 27,753, 131165, 503, 602 — 253,006,168 
= = 7, 800, 686 — 3,116,677| 7,356,054 — 28, 412, 593 
Totals, Metallics. $ 44,555 75875/ 49,521, 770) 207,559,402|12, 412, 759) 25,512,976 2,742195, 749, 541 
Fuels 
Coaliaes tiki ton}4,118,196} 345,194 — 1,571, 147] 8,070,430} 1,763, 899 


$ |27,175.251}2, 301, 511 2,928, 812|36, 439, 158} 8, 630, 285 


Natural gas..M cu. ft. — 489,810 — 7,785,921 — 274, 193|44, 106, 648 — 

= 279, 790 — 5,334, 991 -- 68,891] 7,745,886 — 

Pea teers che ee ton — — — 95 a = — — 

$ — — —_— 950 —_ —_ —_ te 

Petroleum, bbl. — 23, 129 — 131, 295 — 540,117] 6,770,477 _ 

CLUGEGRY pate cet $ — 32,381 — 350,000 — 614, 156|18, 078, 907 — 
Totals, Fuels.... $ |27,175,251/2,613, 682 — 5,685,941 _— 3,611,859|/62, 263,951) 8,630,285 


——— |__| Se! SN | 
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7.—Detailed Mineral Production, by Provinces, 1947—concluded 


New ae 
; Nova : : Saskat- British 
Mineral Sostia ps Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Cheah Alberta Columbia 
Non-Metallics 
(Excluding Fuels) 
Asbesto8......... ton — — 661, 821 — — = — sh: 
$ _— — 33,005,748 —_ — — — a 
Baritactacs4> ton} 125,760 — 40 _— — — 2,875 
$ 11,353, 705 — _- 398 — — — 26, 650 
Diatomite....... ton 4d —_ — — _ — —_ 59 
1205)! 8 as oe ze Be 1,472 
Heldspare.. ck esc: ton _ — 29,146 6,958 — — — — 
$ a — 320, 964 60,396 —_ — _ —= 
Fluorspar........ ton _ — — £7, 186 — — — — 
—_ _ — 209, 886 — ~- — — 
Garnet rock...... ton — — — 1 — — — — 
—_ — — 300 — ae — — 
Graphite......... ton — — oo 2,398 — — — — 
$ = _— —_ 207,364 — a — — 
Grindstones...... ton — 335 —- — — — — — 
— 21,475 _— —_ — —_ _ — 
Giypsuninnsen ter ton}2, 137, 704 65, 939 _— 155, 249 79,356 _— _ 58,736 
$ 12,303,275) 711,535 — 671,548] 525,197 — — 523,298 
ITonmoxides:. 3.0 ton — — 13,360 — — —_ — 58 
— — 257, 621 — — — — 701 
Maenesitic dolo- 
miteand brucite. $ _ -— 1,238 ,9481 — — — — — 
WY BTC rom aaa oan lb _— — 3,272,293) 3,238, 462 oo — — 1, 808,000 
—_— -- 120,712 55,951 — — —_ 24, 240 
Mineral water....gal. — 195, 452 3, 500 — — — — 
— — 116, 840 600 —_ —_ —_ _ 
Nepheline syenite ton — — — 66, 995 — — — — 
_ 341, 635 _ — — —_ 
Peat moss......:. lb. — 5; 054, 700} 42, 584, 930) 16, 499, 450) 3,690,870 —_— — 92, 208, 046 
$ — 60,943} 388,795) 170,443 76,291 ~ — 1,588,349 
O@artaersw. a ton 9, 146 — 226, 050 1,442,341 — 124, 322 — 34, 569 
$ 55, 393 — 638, 521 949, 210 — 43,513 — 109,975 
DAG eee nett eee eis ton 40,107 — — 633, 766 24,974 — 29, 698 — 
$ 416, 332 — — 3, 182, 165 449, 608 — 438, 825 = 
Silica brick..... M 1, 983 _ _ ia | —_ _ — = 
$ 181, 841 —~ — AZ 15 —_ — _ Ss 
Soapstone and _ ton — _— 13,279 _ —— — — _ 
Taleo ck aah $ = _ 123, 467 a — — — — 
Sodium sulphate..ton — — — — 163, 290 — —_ 
— — — — - 1,793,043 a —_— 
Sodium carbonate ton — — — = a — — 163 
— _ — — — — _— 1,793 
Sil phursenien ase: ton _ — 48, 688 15, 931 — — — 157, 162 
$ = — 187,112} 159,310 — — o 1,476, 445 
DEN eS a ee ton — a — 13, 4380 — — — — 
— — — 142,910 — — — — 
Totals, Non- 
Metallics........ $ |4,311,751| 793,953|36,393, 728) 6,114,273] 1,051,096] 1,836,556] 438,825] 3,752,923 


Clay Products and 
Other Structural 
Materials 


Clay products, 
brick, tile, ete... $ 752, 126} 381,184] 4,257,423] 5,289,528] 392,518! 495,016) 1,771,250] 1,147,144 


Cement......... bbl. = 5, 453, 407} 3,529,438] 1,352,109 = 737,551] 863,740 
$ = = 9,351,477] 6,219,993] 3,009, 157 es 1,491,510} 1,896,772 
PHIM. 6.h5 Vacs oes: ton = 20,938) 349,038) 490,681 40,397 25,733 50, 626 


a 295,178) 2,903,491] 3,996,494) 460,717 


§ ae 235,509| 651,118 
Sand and gravel..ton|2, 966, 680|3, 464, 347|16,537,303|20,230,499| 1,765,976 2, 13, 


705} 2,058, 142] 7,634,917 

$ 1, 363, 363]1, 278,376] 4,877,339] 9,034,131] 549,640 609] 1,170,883} 3,703,090 

Stonerasc ais cose ton} 379,622 297,419 4’ 266, 956 4, 844.647 119, 763 — : 1,037,098 

$ | 608,514) 442,695] 7,846,407] 5,906, 909 360, 876 — 57,600] 1,241,748 
Totals, Clay 
Products 
and Other 
Structural 

Materials...... $ |2, 724, 003/2,397, 433/29, 236,137/30,447,055| 4,772,908) 1,632,625) 4,726,752) 8,639,872 


Grand Totals. . $§ |84,255,560/5, 812, 943/115,151,635|249,797,671|18, 236, 763/32, 594, 016/67, 432,270/116,772,621 


1 Includes magnesium metal. 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metals of chief importance in Canada are copper, gold, iron, lead, nickel, 
those of the platinum group, silver and zinc. These metals are dealt with indi- 
vidually in the following paragraphs. In addition, there are a number of metals 
produced in minor quantities, principally as by-products in the treatment of 
metalliferous ores (see Tables 3 and 7). 


Copper.—About one-half of Canada’s copper comes from the nickel-copper 
mines in the Sudbury district of Ontario. At Copper Cliff the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, produces converter copper which is further treated in 
the Company’s refinery at that point, and at Falconbridge the Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines, Limited, produces nickel-copper matte which is exported to Norway for 
refining. Output of copper in this area in 1948 was 118,795 tons, including blister 
copper and the recoverable copper contained in matte or other products. In 1947 the 
corresponding output figure was 113,930 tons. 


Mines in northern Quebec in 1948 accounted for 20 p.c. of Canada’s copper 
production. These ores are treated at the Noranda smelter to produce copper anodes 
which are shipped to the Canadian Copper Refiners, Limited, at Montreal East for 
refining. Production of copper by operators in this district amounted to 48,331 tons 
in 1948 compared with 42,561 tons in 1947. Noranda, Normetal, Waite-Amulet and 
Amulet Dufault were the principal producing mines. The East Sullivan mill came 
into production in December, 1948, and construction work at the Quemont was then 
well advanced. 


The Flin Flon-Sherritt Gordon area in northern Manitoba, and extending over 
the border into Saskatchewan, produced 50,882 tons of copper in 1948 compared with 
48,467 tons in the previous year. Ores from the Flin Flon mine of Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, and from the Sherritt-Gordon Mines, 
Limited, at Sherritton are treated at the Flin Flon smelter, and the blister copper 
which is recovered is shipped to Montreal East for refining. The Cuprus Mines 
commenced shipments to the Flin Flon smelter in October, 1948. 


Mines in British Columbia, which account annually for about 9 p.c. of Canada’s 
copper, produced 21,855 tons in 1948 as against 20,900 tons in 1947. The Britannia 
Mining and Smelting Company, Limited, and the Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting and Power, Limited, were the major producers, with smaller contributions 
being made by Hedley Mascot, Kelowna and Vananda. Concentrates from these 
mines were exported to the United States. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited, exported some copper-bearing matte to the United 
States in 1948. | 


While the total tonnage of copper production in 1948 was greater than in 1947, 
it was lower than in any of the years from 1937 to 1944 inclusive. The record output 
was in 1940 at 327,797 tons. The 1948 value of output at $107,000,000 was, of course, 
the greatest on record. World prices for copper were the highest since 1918, the yearly 
average for New York quotations, expressed in Canadian funds, being 22-35 cents 
compared with 20-39 cents in 1947. During the war years when record tonnages 
were produced, the controlled prices were from 10 to 12 cents per lb. 


Output of refined copper amounted to 219,000 tons in 1948 compared with 
202,500 tons in 1947. Consumption of the refined metal in Canada totalled 
107,000 tons, and exports amounted to 116,169 tons. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom aggregated 63,494 tons for the year and to the United States 18,086 tons. 
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8.—Copper Produced, by Provinces, with Total Values, 1939-48 


Nore.— Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 272 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 335 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 331 of the 1946 edition. 


i Totals 
: : Saskat- British 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba | ————_—_—__-—_——_- 
chewan Columbia Quantity Valua 
lb lb lb lb. lb Ib $ 

1939) aoe 117,238,897 | 328,429,665 | 70,458,890 | 18,183,149 | 78,253,408 |) 608,825,5701| 60,934, 8591 
1940. 134,166,955 | 347,931,013 | 75,267,937 | 20,484,954 | 77,742,582 || 655,593,441 | 65,773,061 
1940 ce 143,783,978 | 333,829,767 | 67,018,563 | 32,324,512 | 66,327,166 || 643,316,713) 64,407,4971 
19422 rhe 140,911,876 | 308,282,414 | 47,595,586 | 56,781,466 | 50,015,521 |) 603,661,8261) 60,417,372} 
1943... Se 131,163,776 | 277,840,560 | 38,014,872 | 85,948,719 | 42,222,205 || 575,190,132 | 67,170,601 
19442 aa 108,055,172 | 285,307,278 | 43,878,639 | 73,514,499 | 36,302,628 || 547,070,1181) 65,257,1721 
19455cpe 102, 685, 069 239,450,875 | 41,126,155 | 65,900,701 | 25,751,252 474,914,052 | 59,322,261 
19465 ee 69,797,697 | 179,424,639 | 38,501,047 | 62,712,954 | 17,500,538 || 367,936,875 | 46,632,093 
1947. oe. 85,121,428 227,867,613 | 30,631,768 | 66,301,926 | 41,800,358 451,723,093 | 91,541,888 


1949 eee: 96,697, 8002] 237,589,5452) 38,806,0002| 62,957,0002) 43,709,4112 479,759, 7567) 107, 111, 669 2 


1 Includes 1,269,179 lb. valued at $128,086 produced in Nova Scotia and 42,382 lh. valued at $4,277 
produced in N.W.T. in 1939; 32,727 lb. valued at $3,301 produced in N.W.T. in 1941; 74,963 lb. valued at 
$7,561 in 1942, and 11,902 lb. valued at $1,428 in 1944. 2 Subject to revision. 


Gold. — Gold production increased in practically every mining area in 1948 and 
the total of 3,495,400 fine oz. was 14 p.c. above that of the previous year. The 
Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, 1948, was of definite help to a number of 
marginal mines in their battle against inflated costs. The success of the industry’s 
experiment in bringing displaced persons from Europe was of great assistance in 
easing the critical labour shortage. However, the industry is still operating far below 
its potential. The 1948 output was exceeded in each of the years from 1936 to 1943 
inclusive, but it was 35 p.c. below the record of 5,345,000 fine oz. attained in 1941. 


In Ontario, which accounts for almost 60 p.c. of total gold production, the 
output was 2,068,978 fine oz. or 6 p.c. more than in 1947. In Quebec the gain was 
28 p.c. to 765,834 fine oz., in Manitoba 50 p.c. to 109,354 fine oz., in British Columbia 
24 p.c. to 308,794 fine oz., and in the Northwest Territories 58 p.c. to 98,553 fine oz. 


Recoveries of gold from base metal mines in 1948 amounted to 361,000 fine oz., 
an increase of more’than 70 p.c. over the corresponding figure for 1947. Bullion 
from lode and placer mines increased only about 10 p.c. to 3,184,000 fine oz. 


Gold is produced in Nova Scotia, at points across the Canadian Shield from 
Quebec to the Northwest Territories, and in the Cordilleran Region of British 
Columbia and Yukon. Except for comparatively small amounts obtained from 
alluvial workings in Yukon, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Alberta, gold 
production is derived from lode mining either of auriferous quartz or of other 
metallic ores such as copper, nickel and zine that carry varying amounts of gold. 
The principal producing districts are: western Quebec; the adjacent districts of 
Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, with other smaller camps scattered across 
northern Ontario to the western boundary; the Rice Lake and Gods Lake areas in 
eastern Manitoba and the Flin Flon district on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 
boundary; the Bridge River district and the Zeballos camp in British Columbia. 
Developments in the Yellowknife district in the Northwest Territories have resulted 
in several producing mines. In 1948 the three leading gold producers in Canada 
were the Hollinger Mine, the McIntyre in the Porcupine district and Kerr Addison 
mine in the Larder Lake area. About 85 p.c. of the total production came from 
auriferous quartz mines; about 12 p.c. from mines in which gold was associated with 
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ores of copper, nickel, zinc, etc.; and about 3 p.c. from alluvial operations. The 
auriferous quartz mining industry suffered severely from the shortage of labour and 
of essential supplies in the later war years; the number of producing mines decreased 
from 232 in 1939 to 104 in 1947 and their employees dropped from 29,001 to 22,906 
during the same period. 


9.—Quantities of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1862-1910, inclusive, will be found at pp. 268-269 of the 1916-17 Year Book; 
for the years 1911-28 at p. 336 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Nova Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Yukon Total 


Seotia chewan Columbia 
oz. fine} oz. fine oz. fine oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine oz. fine 
1939..| 29,943 953,377 | 3,086,076 180, 875 77,120 359 626, 970 139,6591) 5,094, 3791 
1940. .| 22,219 | 1,019,175 | 3,261,688 152,295 102, 925 215 617,011 135,6171] 5,311,1451 
1941. .} 19,170 | 1,089,339 | 3,194,308 150, 553 138,015 Lb 608, 203 145,3761)) 5,345,179! 
1942..| 12,989 | 1,092,388 | 2,763,819 136, 226 178, 871 34 474, 339 182,6401) 4,841,306! 
1943..} 4,129 O22. Deciheoet liao 91,775 174,090 21 241, 346 100,1921) 38,651,301! 
1944..) 5,840 746,784 | 1,731, 836 74, 168 122,782 51 196, 857 44,5931! 2,922,9111 
— -1945..]| 3,291 661,608 | 1,625,368 70, 655 108, 568 7 186, 854 . 40,3761 2,696,727} 
1946..] 4,321 618,339 | 1,813,333 79,402 112,101 110 136, 242 68,7061) 2,832,5541 
YY lie Paes Laan 598,127 | 1,944, 819 72,906 93, 747 78 249,011 110, 2621) 3,070,2211 


19482. 192 765, 834 | 2,068,978 | 109,354 90, 003 35 | 308,794 | 152,2131) 3,495,403! 


1 Includes production of the Northwest Territories amounting to 51,914 oz. fine in 1939; 55,159 oz. fine 
in 1940; 77,354 oz. fine in 1941; 99,394 oz. fine in 1942; 59,032 oz. fine in 1943: 20,775 oz. fine in 1944: 8,655 oz. 
fine in 1945; 23,420 oz. fine in 1946; 62,517 oz. fine in 1947 and 98,553 oz. fine in 1948. 2 1948 figures 
subject to revision. 


10.—Values of Gold Produced, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Norre.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures for the years 1862-1910, 
inclusive, will be found at p. 270 of the 1916-17 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at p. 337 of the 1939 edition; 
and for 1929-38 at p. 332 of the 1946 edition. 


Year ee Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta ae Yukon Total 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1939. .|1, 082, 170)34, 455, 998}111, 533, 873) 6,537,003) 2,787,194 12, 974/22, 659, 3235, 047, 416 1184, 115, 9511 
1940..] 855, 432)39, 238, 238]125, 574, 988) 5,863,357) 3,962,613 8, 277}23, 754, 9245, 221, 254 11204, 479, 0831 
1941..| 738,045|41, 939, 552)122, 980, 858) 5,796,290) 5,313,578 8, 277|23, 415, 816]5, 596, 976 11205, 789, 3921 
1942..} 500,076/42, 056, 938/106, 407,032) 5,244,701] 6,886, 533 1, 309]18, 262, 052}7, 031, 640 1/186, 390, 2811 


1943..| 158, 967|35, 517,521) 81,512,777) 3,533,337) 6,702,465 808] 9, 291, 821)3, 857, 392 11140, 575, 0881 
1944. .| 224, 840)28, 751, 184! 66,675, 686| 2, 855, 468] 4,727, 107 1,963] 7,578, 994)1, 716, 8311112, 532, 0731 
1945..| 126, 704/25, 471,908) 62,576,668) 2,720,218) 4,179, 868 269} 7,193, 879]1, 554, 476 4/103, 823, 9901 


1946..| 158, 797|22, 723,958} 66,639,988) 2,918,024] 4,119,712 4,042] 5,006, 893)2, 524, 945 1/104, 096, 359 
1947.. 44, 485/20, 934,445] 68,068,665) 2,551,710) 3.281, 145 2,730] 8,715, 385}3, 859, 170 1107, 457, 7351 
19482. 6, 720]26, 804,190) 72,414, 230} 3,827,390] 3,150, 105 1, 225]10, 807, 7905, 327, 4551122, 339, 1051 


1 Includes value of production of the Northwest Territories amounting to $1,876,224 in 1939; $2,123,621 
in 1940; $2,977,359 in 1941; $3,826,669 in 1942; $2,272,732 in 1943; $799,838 in 1944; $333, 218 in 1945; $860, 685 
in 1946; $2, 188, 095 in 1947 and $3, 449, 355 in 1948, 21948 figures subject to revision. 


Iron.—Bog iron ore was first mined and smelted in the Province of Quebec 
early in the eighteenth century and from that time until 1883 the industry was 
carried on almost exclusively at Three Rivers. Other furnaces, using local ore, 
were operated at Radnor Forges and Drummondville, the last to shut down being 
the Drummondville furnace in 1911. 


Deposits of iron ore in Canada are many and widespread, but because of the 
availability of low-cost,-higher-grade ores in the Lake Superior ranges of the United 
States and the Wabana deposit in Newfoundland, no iron ore from domestic sources 
was produced in Canada from 1924 to 1939, inclusive. 
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The 1937 development work began at the New Helen mine of the Algoma Ore 
Properties, Limited, in the Michipicoten area of Ontario and the first sinter was 
produced in July, 1939. The high-grade deposits being worked by the Steep Rock 
Iron Mines, Limited, 1385 miles west of Port Arthur, Ont., and the more recent 
discoveries of large deposits of iron ore in the Quebec-Labrador Boundary region 
have greatly raised the potentialities of Canada as a producer of iron ore. In 1948 
there were 1,354,069 tons of iron-ore produced, most of which came from Ontario. 


A special article on ‘“The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec-Labrador Region” 
appears at pp. 505-512 of this volume. 


11.—Iron-Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots | 
and Castings, 1939-48 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 373 of the 1936 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 340 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-35 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Tron-Ore Production of Pig-Iron Production 
Shipments | Production fe) 
Year from N of Ferro- |Steel Ingots 
Canadian Ss ae Ontario Canada Alloys and 
Mines edge Castings 


short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons | short tons 


1Q3 OF Aa otic ceca trae nites: 123, 598 290, 232 556, 186 846,418 85, 540 1,551,054 
T9AQ MS Sach dea wets avion = ates 414, 603 441,741 867,358 1,309,099 149, 394 2,253,769 
OSS coe aa eats eine ene 516,037 431,296 1, 106, 757 1, 528,053 204,354 2,712, 151- 
1G 4 Derma Natae setasietrcelr a octets 545, 119 467,951 1,507, 063 1,975,014 209,017 2,109, 851 
LOA Ss memep ters Seer ea tae 641, 294 345,722 | 1,412,547 | 1,758,269 197,094 3,004, 124 
L944 en or ten.s Pcie eee bos, 252 395,802 | 1,456,826 | 1,852,628 182, 428 3,024, 410 
LOA DMR water, ter Pete Ree eet 1,135, 444 874, 302 1, 403, 647 1,777, 949 178, 214 2,877,927 
OSG Ree owhone cere tentee oe 1, 549, 523 317, 180 1,089,072 1,406, 252 137, 822 2,327,283 
1947 PRN. eke Se coe tee 1,919,366 354, 789 1,606, 787 1,962,848! 227,128 2,945, 952 
LGA SARs Sabie teohs fe Sak te ated 1,354, 069 438, 430 1, 682,479 2,120,909 250, 659 3, 201, 656 
1 Includes production of 1,272 short tons in British Columbia. 2 1948 figures subject to revision. 


Lead.—The output of lead in 1948 at 168,318 tons increased only 4 p.c. over 
the previous year. Here again the scale of mine operations was considerably below the 
wartime level, but advances in market prices for the metal raised the value of output 
to an all-time peak of $60,700,000. At Dec. 31., 1948, the price of lead on the New 
York market was 21-5 cents per lb. In Canada during the war years the price 
ranged from 3-4 cents to 5 cents per lb. 


About 97 p.c. of the Canadian output was from the province of British Columbia, 
and most of this in turn came from the great Sullivan mine of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canadu, Limited, at Kimberley. Smaller con- 
tributors included the Base Metals Mining Corporation, Highland Bell, Ainsmore 
Consolidated, Silbak Premier and Sheep Creek Zincton. Production in British 
Columbia for 1948 totalled 162,181 tons compared with 156,867 tons in 1947. 


Recoveries by Quebec’s lead producers, the New Calumet Mines, Limited, and 
the Golden Manitou Mines, Limited, were greater by almost 10 p.c. in 1948 at 
4,485 tons. In Yukon, the output of 1,649 tons, mostly from United Keno Hill, 
was nearly three times that of the previous year. For values of lead produced bY 
provinces in 1947 see Table 7, p. 524. 

Output of new refined lead amounted to 160,000 tons in 1948, a slight decrease 
from the preceding year. All this refined metal was made at the Trail smelter of 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. The con- 
centrates from Quebec’s mines were exported to the United States and Belgium. 
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Consumption of refined lead in Canada continued at a high level. Users reported 
1948 purchases at 62,000 tons, of which about 20,000 tons was for use in storage 
batteries, 15,000 tons for babbitts, solders, etc., 12,000 tons for covering wires and 
cables, 10,000 tons for pigments, and 5,000 tons for miscellaneous purposes. 


Exports of refined lead during the year totalled 103,762 tons. 


12.— Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 367 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 341 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
Ib. $ lb. $ 
1989 Siok See ease 388, 569, 550 12,313, 768 LQAA SS Sate ciate sarees 304, 582,198 13,706,199 
EOAOS esses titi ie eo 471, 850, 256 15, 863, 605 LOA Seen cerca ae. | 346,994,472 17, 349, 723 
MOST GA Sheela: 460, 167,005 15,470, 815 L4G Rhee oe eee E 353, 973,776 23, 893, 230 
14S) DM a ise oe aaa 512, 142, 562 17,218, 233 LOA Re a eee 323 , 336, 687 44,200, 124 
MOA ee ee Peccote oie ake oi 444, 060, 769 16,670,041 OARS Roe ek rete ees 336, 636, 058 60, 729, 144 


Nickel.—Nickel production in 1948 totalled 128,870 tons, this being made up 
of refined nickel, the recoverable nickel in matte and sintered oxide exported, and 
the nickel in salts produced at smelters or refineries. This tonnage was 9 p.c. 
greater than the corresponding figure for 1947, but it was considerably below the 
record of 144,009 tons established in 1943. 


Practically all this nickel—about 90 p.c. of the total world output, exclusive of 
the U.S.S.R.—comes from theSudbury nickel-copper ores. The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, conducts smelting operations at Copper Cliff and 
Coniston, Ont., while the Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited, operates a smelter 
at its mine site a few miles east of the town of Sudbury. Matte from the former is 
refined at Port Colborne, Ont., or is exported to the Company’s associated works 
in the United States and Great Britain. All the Falconbridge matte is exported to 
the Company’s refinery in Norway. A relatively small amount of nickel oxide is 
recovered by the Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, Limited, Deloro, Ont., 
from the treatment of silver-cobalt-nickel-arsenic ores from the Cobalt district in 
northern Ontario. Nickel-bearing ores in the Lynn Lake area in northern Manitoba 
are now being developed by the Sherritt-Gordon Mines, Limited. 

The value of nickel output in 1948 at $85,600,000 was the greatest ever recorded. 


Karly in August, 1948, the price for electrolytic nickel advanced to 40 cents per lb. 
at Port Colborne, from the former level of 35 cents. 


The consumption of refined nickel by Canadian foundries amounts to about 
2,000 tons annually. 


13.—Quantities and Values of Nickel Produced, 1939-48 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1889-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 368 of the 1929 Year Book; for 
1911-28 at p. 342 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 333 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
: Ib $ lb. $ 
MOS GU ierce wes ete tccrevsis 226,105, 865 50, 920, 305 OA ar arate 's Qrohutotereiorts 274, 598, 629 69, 204, 152 
MN Ut oars haves nla 40> 245, 557, 871 59, 822,591 1045 ee deo eae ee 245, 130, 983 61, 982, 133 
5 UW Nea aoety ett ee ena 282,258, 235 68, 656, 795 194 Giexenencis sYeheisrecaeucr 192, 124, 537 45,385,155 
LEEDS na is Cli ec 285, 211, 803 69, 998, 427 iO eae Se 3 Conan re 237,251,496 70, 650, 764 
MONS oe eae dese oc 288,018,615 71,675,322 TORRE Tere crate clasts 257,741, 704 85,615,175 


1 1948 figures subject to revision. 
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Metals of the Platinum Group.—This group of metals includes palladium, 
rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium, with platinum and iridium as the most 
important. These metals occur in the nickel-copper ore of the Sudbury district 
and are recovered in the tank residues from the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, 
Ont. ‘The crude residues are sent to the refinery at Acton, England, for refining. 
The great increase in the output of nickel-copper ores has made Canada the leading 
producer of platinum since 1934, when it displaced Russia. The industrial uses 
of the platinum metals have expanded considerably in recent years, particularly 
in electrical and chemical equipment, jewellery and in medical and dental appli- 
ances. Canada produced 260,400 fine oz. of platinum metals for a total value of 
$16,000,000, in 1948. 


14.— Quantities and Values of Platinum and Palladium Produced, 1939-48 


Norts.—Records of the platinum production in Canada go back to 1887 but, prior to 1921, the amounts 
were comparatively small and the basis of calculation was not comparable with that now used. Figures 
for the years 1921-38 will be found at p. 340 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
1939.5..% 148,902 | 5,222,589 | 135,402 | 4,199,622 || 1944....] 157,523 | 6,064,635 | 42,929 1, 960, 085 
19400 ee 108,486 | 4,240,362 | 91,522 | 3,520,746 || 1945....} 208,234 | 8,017,010 | 458,674 | 18,671,074 
1941..... 124,317 | 4:750, 153 97,432 | 3,396,304 |} 1946....] 121,771 | 7,672,791 | 117,566 5, 162,801 
TOAD oy 285,228 |10,898,561 | 222,573 | 8,279,221 || 1947....| 94,570 | 5,582,467 | 110,332 | 4,387,740 
1943 rey. 219,713 | 8,458,951 | 126,004 | 5,233,068 || 19482....] 116,578 |10,200,575 | 143,822 | 5,975,194 
1 Includes also rhodium, ruthenium, osmium and iridium. 2 1948 figures subject to revision. 


Silver.—Silver, a by-product of most gold and base-metal mines, increased 
25 p.c. in quantity in 1948 to 15,600,000 fine oz., including silver bullion and silver 
contained in concentrates exported. Production of fine silver was about 12,000,000 
fine oz. in 1948 and the consumption by Canadian users, other than for coinage, was 
4,500,000 fine oz. 


Silver mining is not a distinct industry in Canada as the silver-bearing minerals 
occur in association with other metals of economic value. Most of the metal is 
obtained from the treatment of base-metal ores although substantial amounts are 
recovered from gold-quartz ores and from alluvial gold deposits. For many years 
the famous camp at Cobalt, Ont., supplied the bulk of Canada’s silver, but output 
from this area has been quite small in recent years. In 1948, approximately 42 p.c. 
of Canada’s silver came from British Columbia, 21 p.c. from Ontario, 14 p.c. from 
Quebec, 5 p.c. from Manitoba, 9 p.c. from Saskatchewan and 9 p.c. from Yukon and 
the Northwest Territories. 


15.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced, 1939-48 


Notse.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 361 of the 1933 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 344 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-38 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
193 Qin rea rtd hereircioeas 23,163,629 OF 3787490 Sl) 1944 oes tc. tea etna 13, 627, 109 5, 859, 656 
1940) See aeetg ey ee 23, 833, 752 OP UTC 2 Al O452.00 5 te nee ae 12, 942, 906 6,083, 166 
194 tee in Oe 21,754, 408 8, 323, 454 L946 es shore ab Gira See 12, 544, 100 10, 493, 139 
104 tain nate acta 20, 695, 101 8, 726, 296 LOA Tae tai. Steccas (eventos 12, 504,018 9,002, 898 
a, tat a tga 17,344, 569 set )3 i | as se ene ae 15, 642, 149 11,731, 613 


1 1948 figures subject to revision. 
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16.—Quantities of Silver Produced, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1887-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 271 of the 1916-17 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 345 of the 1939 edition; for 1929-38 at p. 334 of the 1946 edition. The relatively small 
quantities of silver produced in Alberta are not shown in this table. 


Average North- 

Year Hane On, Nova Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- | British Yuk west 
(Canadian Scotia chewan | Columbia Lae Terri- 
funds) tories 


eS ee ee OO ee eee 


oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine | oz. fine 


1,167,444] 4,689,422) 1,028,485) 1,141, 600)10, 648,031] 3,830,864] 483,874 
1,340,450} 5,563,101) 1,033,512) 1,691, 540/11, 885, 556] 2,259,343 59,505 
1,657,082) 4,977,476] 966,105) 2,047, 164/11,233,788] 856,772 15,327 
1,655,042) 4,452,787} 821,824) 2,664, 132|10,596,204| 482,133 22,531 
2,212,115) 2,671,320} 587,279) 2,812,624] 8,995, 488 52,348 13, 250 
2,500,681) 3,143,275) 569,873) 1,735,773) 5,631,572 32,066 13, 677 
2,149,570) 3,185,369} 533,883] 1,426,457] 5,620,323 25, 158 2,033 
1,916,453] 2,485,215) 528,017] 1,498,496} 6,078,419 31,230 6, 112 
2,134,189} 2,342,032) 424,365] 1,282,546) 5,903,367) 372,051 45,355 
2,235,421) 3,262,118] 811,146) 1,346,000} 6,593,420) 1,369, 242 24,788 


11948 figures subject to revision. 


Zinc.—Zine mines in British Columbia accounted for 58 p.c. of Canada’s 
zinc production in 1948; the Flin Flon-Sherritt Gordon district in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan contributed 22 p.c. and northern Quebec 20 p.c. Canada’s output of 
232,095 tons in 1948 compares with 207,863 tons in 1947 and with the record of 
305,377 tons in 1948. 


Production in British Columbia increased by 6 p.c. in 1948 to 134,038 tons. 
Most of this came from the Sullivan mine, but there were relatively small shipments 
from Ainsmore Consolidated, Base Metals Mining Corporation, Silbak Premier, 
Sheep Creek, Highland Bell, Britannia Mining and Smelting Company and Western 
Exploration. In Central Canada the Flin Flon and Sherritt Gordon mines produced 
50,919 tons, or 10 p.c. more than in 1947, and in Quebec the mine shipments totalled 
47,137 tons compared with 34,732 tons in the previous year. The Normetal, Waite- 
Amulet, Golden Manitou and New Calumet contributed to these latter totals, and 
practically all the concentrates from these properties were exported to the United 
States and Belgium. Some concentrates from the New Calumet Mines, Limited, 
were shipped to the smelter of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited, at Trail, B.C. 


Output of refined zinc was 192,500 tons in 1948 and Canadian consumers used 
46,000 tons in that year. Exports amounted to 144,887 tons, including 55,433 tons 
to the United Kingdom and 75,408 tons to the United States. For values of zinc 
production by provinces in 1947 see Table 7, p. 524. 


17.— Quantities and Values of Zinc Produced, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1911-28 are given at p. 347 of the 1939 Year Book; for 1929-38 at p. 335 
of the 1946 edition. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb per lb 
ie) $ cts Ib $ cts 
1939... 22.]. 094,533, 860 12,108, 244 3-069 1944...... 550, 823,353 23, 685, 405 4-300 
194035 05.53 424, 028, 862 14, 463, 624 3-411 1045 a ete 517, 213, 604 33,308, 556 6-440 
104 Tee 512, 381, 636 17,477,337 3-411 1946.0. 470, 620,360 36, 755, 450 7-810 
1942. ae. 580, 257, 373 19, 792,579 3-411 LOA Tasers: 415, 725, 826 46, 686,010 11-230 
OES ea rae 610, 754, 354 24, 430,174 4-000 |] 19482..... 464,189,141 64, 661, 547 13-930 
1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 21948 figures 


subject to revision. 
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Subsection 4.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—In- 1948 the value of coal production was greater than that of any other 
mineral except gold. It was slightly above copper in this regard and far above 
nickel, lead, zinc or asbestos. The value of coal production in 1948 was the greatest 
on record and second in tonnage, amounting to 18,449,689 tons worth $106,684,008. 
Of the total tonnage 44 p.c. came from Alberta’s mines, 35 p.c. from Nova Scotia, 
10 p.c. from British Columbia, 8 p.c. from Saskatchewan and 3 p.c. from New 
Brunswick. There was also a small tonnage from Yukon. About 1,273,000 tons 
of coal were exported in 1948 and imports totalled 31,000,000 tons. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of the enormous 
resources of coal and oil, output is relatively small in comparison with domestic 
requirements. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and western 
provinces, while the areas of densest population and greatest industrial development, 
those of Ontario and Quebec, are more easily and economically supplied with coal 
from the nearer United States coalfields of Pennsylvania and Ohio. The coal pro- 
duced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia and Yukon is all classed 
as bituminous, while Alberta produces bituminous and sub-bituminous, and Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba lignite only. 


18.—Coal Production, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1874-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 419 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 348 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 347 of the 1946 edition. 


New : British Totals 
Year ee Bruns- ie Baas Alberta | Colum- | Yukon }———M—_———___—__ 
wick bia Quantity Value 
short short short short short short short short $ 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 


1939....| 7,051,176} 468,421) 1,138) 960,000] 5,519,208) 1,692,755 
1940....| 7,848,921] 547,064] 1,697] 1,097,517} 6,203, 839] 1,867, 846 
1941....| 7,387,762] 523,344) 1,246) 1,322,763] 6,969,962) 2,020, 844 
1942....| 7,204,852] 435,203) 1,265) 1,301,116] 7,754,053) 2,168,541 
1943....| 6,103,085) 372,878 999] 1,665,972} 7,676,726) 2,039, 402 
1944....| 5,745,671) 345,123) — 1,372,766] 7,428,708] 2,134,231 
1945....) 5,112,615} 361,184) — 1,532,995) 7,800,151) 1,699, 768 
1946....| 5,452,868} 370,655} — 1,523,489] 8,826,311) 1,638,424 
1947....| 4,118,196} 345,194) — 1,571,147} 8,070,430) 1,763, 899 
1948....| 6,430,991) 622,136) -- 1,589,172) 8,123,255] 1,780,334 


15,692,698} 48,676,990 
17,566, 884] 54,675,844 
18, 225,921] 58,059,630 
18,865,030) 62,897,581 
17,859,057| 62,877,549 
17,026,499] 70,433,169 
16,506,713) 67,588, 402 
17,811,747) 75,820,159 
15, 868,866] 77,474,954 
18, 449,689] 106, 684,008 


Re ge 


(St) 
co 
Oo 
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Coal Consumption.—The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the calendar 
years 1939-48 are shown in Table 21 and detailed figures of coal made available for 
consumption in 1948 are given in Table 22; the difference between the totals of 
the two tables in the same year is accounted for by the fact that coal recetved may 
be held in bond at Canadian ports and not “‘cleared for consumption” until required, 
while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond (cleared for con- 
sumption) in a later year. Normally, the coal made available for consumption is 
greater than the apparent domestic consumption, since coal is landed at Canadian 
ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out 
of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic 
consumption if required. 
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19.—Imports' of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal into Canada, 1939-48 


Note.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, 
will be found at p. 420 of the 1911 Year Book; for the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 
1929-38 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Anthracite Bituminous? Lignite Totals? 
short $ short $ short § short § 
tons tons tons tons 
19S De ke 4,288,461 | 21,938,333 | 10,706,786 | 19,628,410 | 3,398 | 11,942 |] 14,998,645 | 41,578, 685 
1040 Coca. 3,944,255 | 23,123,417 | 13,479,986 | 26,499,046 | 2,493 | 7,669 || 17,426,734 | 49,630, 132 
VOAL. oho Se: 3,853,010 | 24,026,095 | 16,534,449 | 37,558, 900 934 | 3,046 || 20,388,393 | 61,588,041 
1942 cen 4,911,625 | 31,506,629 | 20,025,483 | 50,343,442 239 1,148 || 24,937,347 | 81,851,219 
1 UO Re ees 4,480,285 | 30,918,555 | 23,628,300 | 70,325, 413 337 | 1,487 || 28,108,922 |101,245, 455 
Th) Fogel eas 4,452,991 | 33,417,990 | 24,270,692 | 79,718,988 171 1,038 || 28,723, 854 }113, 138,016 
EG en a 3,412,739 | 27,568,369 | 21,648,350 | 74,861,376 467 | 2,229 || 25,061, 5562/102, 431, 9743 
N04 6S haces 4,631,387 | 41,987,460 | 21,475,040 | 78,366, 184 172 776 || 26, 106,5993|120,354,4203 . 
AOA T o> ns 4,281,682 | 41,012,759 | 24,610,045 | 97,935,771 203 1,255 |] 28,891,930 |138, 949, 7853 
1948 oe, 5, 244, 837 | 56,380,098 | 25,614,443 |129,929,580 | 14,632 | 78,073 || 30,873,912 |186,387, 7513 


1 Entered for consumption. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Canada 
also imported 142,435 short tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $1,114,617 in 1945, 182,231 short tons 
Hae at aN a in 1946, 245,678 short tons valued at $2,233,654 in 1947 and 308,753 short tons valued at 
$3,204,839 in 1948. 


20.—Exports of Coal Produced in Canada, 1937-48 


Norts.—Figures for the years 1868-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 421 of the 1911 Year Book; for 
the years 1911-28 at p. 349 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-36 at p. 348 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
| short tons $ ; short tons $ 
ORV ARE NR Sa Fae Eee Nee ae SOO} ZOSUN 44ST S79 WAQAS = eon ae be ated cis 1,110, 101 5,428, 362 
SS Sirah wete heneee ea hereic a coke: 353,181 TE SAO OOP LOAM a Peer cie feces cee te 1,010, 240 5, 984, 827 
Oe eee hiya nia Seta ee 376, 203 15068; 934 Wi1O45 255... aces wee Mle ee 840, 708 5, 303, 542 
NOLO) PRN Ge Mets hc ceva. oc: Shel uava a 504, 898 DeSole Dol pHi! G4 Oreo gts omen one ee. 862, 489 5, 946, 224 
REPL bees BE Spats te) Ae Rea | 531, 449 OOO OL OS til OAs ae te tenga Mes Ae 714, 549 5,440,788 
1 ae 6 ce oe te ae oe a aa SIG OS OL |e) (Go nO40 0104S ee ake nee, cere eee 1, 273, 262 11,555, 985 


21.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, by Quantities and 


Percentages, 1939-48 


Norsz.—Figures for the years 1886-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 354 of the 1921 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 350 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 349 of the 1946 edition, 


Year Canadian Coal! Haat oe 

U S AY Jnited 
aoe Kingdom 

short short - short 

_ tons pc tons tons 
1939 Ree: 14,902,915 | 50-6 12,923,708 1,099,419 
OA Sr asetees ee 16,666,234 | 49-5 15,509,779 1,514, 458 
doy Set tole re aes 17,,.227-151 46-2 19,332,479 693, 902 
94D ie ee chee 175 725,761 42-0 || 24,140, 841 388, 948 
VOSS coca es cee 16,321,006 | 37-1 27,303, 776 391,475 
dS US oe 15,660,808 | 35-7 || 27,948,008 218,511 
POA Fe ees 15,227,819 | 38:3 24,505, 241 28,388 
OSG ere cay. | 16,502,508 | 39-0 || 25,639,541 101, 580 
WOT on Rar. totni ne 14,673,967 | 34-0 || 28,410,149 2, Cit 
LOA RE es atic ae 16,928,028 | 36-0 || 30,295, 841 162, 550 


Imported Coal ‘‘ Entered for Consumption’ 


Total? 


short 
tons 


14, 564, 679 
17,036,090 
20,026, 082 
24,529,361 
27,695, 098 
28,166, 201 
24,521, 528 
25,740, 704 
28, 462, 242 
30, 454, 917 


? 


Grand 

Total 

short 
we tons 
49-4 29,467,594 
50-5 33, 702,324 
53-8 SYLAR ES 
58:0 |] 42,255, 122 
62-9 44,016, 104 
64-3 43, 827,009 
61-7 || 39,749,347 
61-0 || 42,243,212 
66-0 || 43, 136,209 
64-0 || 47,382,945 


Per 
Capita’ 


short 
tons 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal 
used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
other than the United Kingdom and the United States. Deductions have been made from this column to 
take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 
’ Figures based on estimates of population given at p. 155. 


~ 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries 


4 1948 figures subject to revision, 
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22.—Coal Output, Exports, Imports and Coal made available for Consumption 
in Canada, 1948 


Norz.—For details by provinces, see the Annual Report, ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada’. 


a 
——— SSS SSS SSS 


Canadian Coal Coal Made 

Grade ee sai at Available for 

Output Exported Consumption? 
short tons short tons short tons short tons 
ATRHTSCIEG eu ces rami atetctere e Gessereie rere etenstabrare. hens — — 5, 142, 529 5, 142,529 
Bituminous «dancer screen eae sete cere oles 13,671, 720 1, 262, 947 25,748,896 38, 157, 669 
Sub-bituminous.. case ccs oc es ce cleus emcee sree rere 3,188, 797 — — 3,188,797 
Tsenite me carci ceaeldgeton teem ed ae oreo 1,589,172 10,315 3 1,578, 857 
TE OCA fae ee ceases ae estelerae oralereNe 18,449,689 1,273,262 39,891,425 48,067,852 

1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared from customs. 2 Briquettes included 

for the months of January, February and March. 3 Lignite coal included with bituminous. 


Petroleum.—A brief account of the development of the petroleum industry in 
Canada was published as a special feature in Canada 1949, reprints of which are 
available (see list at front of this edition). The development of oil production in the 
Northwest Territories is covered in the 1943-44 edition of the Year Book, pp. 316-317. 


In 1948 Canada produced 12,098,000 bbl. of crude oil or slightly more than 
12 p.c. of the amount consumed. The remainder, consisting of 77,633,000 bbl. of 
crude oil and 12,039,000 bbl. of petroleum products, was imported. Canadian 
consumption of petroleum and products is about 250 gal. per capita per year. 


Canadian oil resources are very unevenly distributed. Almost all the proven 
reserves are in Western Canada east of the mountains. In 1948, of a total pro- 
duction of 12,098,000 bbl. of crude petroleum, 10,660,000 bbl., or 88 p.c., came 
from Alberta wells, 866,000 bbl., or 7 p.c. from Saskatchewan wells mainly from 
the Lloydminster field which straddles the Alberta-Saskatchewan border, and the 
remainder from the Northwest Territories, Ontario and New Brunswick. 


23.—Quantities and Values of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Provinces, 1942-48 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1936-41 will be found at p. 476 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


pe 


New : Saskat- | Northwest 
Year Brunswick Ontario Alberta chewan Territories Canada 
QUANTITIES 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 

ee ea 28,089 143, 845 10, 117,073 — 75, 789 10, 364, 796 

1943. Ser da acere clans 24, 530 132, 492 9,601, 530 _— 293, 750 10,952, 302 

TOAD aie aa aed 23, 296 125, 067 8,727,366 — 1,223,675 10,099, 404 

1945 ope 30, 140 113,325 7,979, 786 14,374 345,171 8,482,796 

194G er artes sens 28, 584 123, 082 7, 137,921 118, 686 177, 282 7,585, 555 

LOA T PSE ak ecrans iene 23,129r 131, 295¢ 6,770,477" 540, 117° 227,4747 7,692,492r 
TUO4S* ut donee oe 20, 823 174, 290 10,660,000! 865,715 | 377, 338 12,098, 166 

VALUES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

NE ARE eras ya 39, 467 306, 242 15,514, 665 — 108,477 15, 968, 851 

1048S. pert set eee 34,342 311,356 15, 724, 518 — 400,201 16,470, 417 

1044 wah Sonee, toe 32, 832 296, 420 14, 468, 061 — 632, 587 15, 429, 900 

1 UY. Ls cure ace eens cis 42,413 268,478 13, 169, 692 15, 362 136, 303 13 , 632, 248 

194A Gintactieean® 40,018 291,719 14, 347, 933 135, 990 173,392 14, 989, 052 

1947 had Sale eiereys 32,3817 350, 0007 18,078, 9077 614, 1561 500, 238r 19,575, 682 

je Rea Pie Be - 31, 235 463, 611 34, 538, 400 995,570 830, 143 36, 858, 959 


_ 1 These figures are compiled on a somewhat different basis from the figure of the Alberta Goyernment 
given on p. 538. 21948 figures subject to revision. 


PETROLEUM 


Petroleum has become of such vital importance to industry that an intense 
search for oil has been carried on during and since the War not only in the Prairie 
Provinces, where several new oil fields have been discovered, but also in Ontario, 


Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Provincial Ministers of Mines held a conference in September, 1948, and a 
Continuing Interprovincial Petroleum and Natural Gas Committee was established, 
with representation from each of eight provinces and from the oil industry. The 
function of the Committee is the specialized study of all oil and natural gas matters 
throughout Canada. 


The Alberta oil fields have been of leading importance since the discovery of 
the Turner Valley Field in 1914. Recent important developments of new fields 
near Edmonton have again emphasized the significance of this area. 


Alberta Oil Fields.*—The 1948 oil output from Alberta fields reached the 
record level of 10,973,583 bbl., approximately 4,000,000 bbl. more than in the 
preceding year and over 837,000 bbl. more than the previous record of 1942. In 
1942 the Turner Valley field produced what was for all practical purposes the 
whole of Canada’s oil, the remainder, 132,361 bbl. being produced from nine other 
Alberta fields and 248,000 bbl. from wells in Ontario, New Brunswick and the. 
Northwest Territories. In 1942 the output of the Turner Valley field began to 
decline and has continued to decline. The field still contributes, however, about 
45 p.c. of Alberta’s oil. Production from the Turner Valley amounted to 4,900,739 
bbl. in 1948 and in that year six new wells were brought into production in the field. 


The Leduc field, discovered in February, 1947, is replacing Turner Valley as 
Alberta’s, and Canada’s, greatest oil field. Output from that field increased from 
122,297 bbl. in January, 1948, to 661,106 bbl. in December, to make the year’s 
total of 4,657,371 bbl. This output was achieved in spite of the interruption caused 
by Atlantic No. 3 running ‘wild’ from the end of March until fire broke out and 
was extinguished on Sept. 6 and the well was ‘killed’. On May 14 the entire field 
was shut down by order of the Petroleum and Natural Gas Conservation Board so 
that all transportation facilities might be made available for the removal of the 
uncontrolled flow from Atlantic No. 3, which at one time was as high as 14,000 bbl. 
a day. By June 5 the situation was sufficiently in hand to permit resumption of 
production from all wells but at reduced quotas. In October, 1949, 327 of Alberta’s 
operating wells were in the Leduc field. In the Redwater field, 45 miles northeast 
of Edmonton, discovered in the autumn of 1948, there were in October, 1949, 205 
operating wells giving an average of 20,000 bbl. a day. In the winter of 1948-49 an 
important discovery was made west of the Woodbend sector of the Leduc field. 


Fourth in barrelage among the Alberta fields is Lloydminster. This area, 
partly in Alberta and partly in Saskatchewan, is without rival in the heavy oil field, 
being notable for its output of asphaltic oil. In the summer of 1949 both the 
Canadian National Railway and the Canadian Pacific Railway converted a consider- 
able proportion of their coal-burning locomotives to oil burners, using fuel from this 
field. This field (including Lone Rock), produced 1,494,161 bbl. in 1948. Of this 
total 648,055 bbl. was from the Alberta portion which came into production in 1939 
and now shows a production rate of 1,549,299 bbl. Of the other Alberta fields, 
Princess showed the greatest development during. 1948. 


* Summarized from Alberta Oil Review, 1948, by A. C. Ballantine, Supervisor of Technical Publications, 
Government of Alberta. Figures in this review are compiled on a basis different from that used in the 
compilation of Table 28. 
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Exploration and development continued not only unabated but accelerated. 
During 1948 rotary bits drilled 1,663,687 ft. into the earth compared with 882,358 
ft. in 1947 and 401,920 ft. in 1946. At the end of the year, 65 exploration partivs 
were carrying out operations, most of them north of the North Saskatchewan 
River. The 1948 revenue to Alberta crude oil producers amounted to $35,127,751 
as compared with $18,078,907 in 1947. 

Early in 1949, the capacity of the Alberta refinery, estimated at 35,250 bbl. 
daily, was found to be insufficient to handle the average daily production of crude 
oil, not including natural gasoline, which was 50,673 bbl. at May 1, 1949. To remedy 
the situation a pipeline with a capacity of 40,000 bbl. daily is being constructed 
from Edmonton to the Head of the Lakes. 


The following table gives production by fields in 1948. 


24.—Production of Alberta Oil Fields, 1948 


Nore.—Figures for total production of petroleum for 1922-46 are given at p. 473 of the 1947 Year Book? 
and production in the different fields for 1947 at p. 477 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Field Quantity Field Quantity 
bbl. bbl. 
heel Valleyate saree tener acne A 900 375 0am AV. CLI TOR easter epee ete asec entero 112,331 
SCV had Seth RS RCA OR Ae das Ae 4,557,371 Red wateriee sobs eee 36, 8751 
Divan tees (Alberta side)......... 648.055 ile Wamiwhightyes,. steko asen eee Lye 
TaReE ee. acre ct tlk te eee 201, 527 Miscellancous. sence. eee een ee 30,215 
PEMNCESS ert ies ead thier hac Petra nin 189,712 a 
Conrad antec ee eae Eee 179, 627 Totals? cas. occu eee 10,973,583 


1 Three months. 


The Tar Sands and Bituminous Developments.*—Alberta, in its bituminous 
sands deposit at McMurray, has the greatest known oil reserve on the face of the 
earth. Estimates vary between that of Canadian geologists at 100,000,000,000 tons 
and that of the United States Bureau of Mines at 250,000,000,000 tons. The 
yield at present is about one barrel of oil per ton of sands. The exposures of these 
oil-soaked sands occur not only downstrearn from McMurray to Bitumount and 
some five miles beyond (a distance of 60 miles altogether) but also upstream in the 
opposite direction and eastward along the Christina River which flows into the 
Clearwater River 15 miles from McMurray, and on the tributaries of the Athabaska 
River between McMurray and Bitumount. The whole area is approximately 
60 miles long and 20 miles wide, i.e., 1,200 square miles. 


A processing plant, now operated by the Alberta Government, is situated at 
Bitumount. Overburden covering the outcrop is very light at this point and the 
product, being soft, lends itself more readily to separation than the harder outcrop 
in other parts of the reserve. 


Another feature of the Bitumount area is the usage of the separated sand for 
glass, quantities of which have been transported to points of manufacture. 


A rich deposit of ‘liquid bitumen’ has been uncovered by Federal Government 
geologists on the west side of the Mildred-Ruth Lakes area, at Waterways, 20 miles 
north of Fort McMurray in northeastern Alberta. The estimate of bitumen content 
per acre ranges as high as 350,000 bbl. } 


Natural Gas.—The producing natural gas wells in Eastern Canada are in 
southwestern Ontario, and near Moncton, N.B. In Western Canada the principal 
producing fields are in Alberta and include the Turner Valley (about 35 miles south- 


* See footnote to p. 537 
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west of Calgary), Medicine Hat, Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Edmonton), 
Redeliff, Foremost, Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. Wainwright, Alta., is supplied 
with gas from the Maple Leaf Well in the Fabyan field. In 1948, Alberta was 
credited with 56 p.c. of total value and 83 p.c. of the total quantity of natural gas. 
Ontario produced over 42 p.c. of the value and over 16 p.c. of the total quantity. 


25.—Quantities and Values of Natural Gas Produced, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Notr.—For the vears 1892-1919, see the Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada, 1928, 
BS 188; for the years 1920-28 see p. 347 of the 1940 Canada Year Book; and for 1929-88, p. 350 of the 1946 
edition. 


Year New Brunswick Ontario Alberta Canadat 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 

1030. 606,382 | 292,403 | 11,966,581 | 7,261,928 | 22,513,660 | 4,915,821 || 35,185,146 | 12,507,307 
1940..... 616,041 | 300,543 | 13,053, 403 7, 745, 834 | 27,459, 808 4,923,469 |) 41,232,125 13,000, 593 
A Cea 653,542 | 317,437 | 11,828, 703 7,140,130 | 30,905, 440 5,175,364 || 43,495,353 12, 665, 116 
1942..... 619,380 | 299,688 | 10,476,770 6,809,901 | 34,482,585 | 76,146,146 |} 45, 697,359 13,301, 655 
1943..... 675,029 | 327,787 7,914, 408 6,543,913 | 35,569,078 | $6,241,815 || 44,276, 216 13, 159, 418 
1944..... 702,464 | 341,636 7,082,508 4,694,097 | 37,161,570 6,339,817 || 45,067,158 11, 422,541 
i KU bas 653,230 | 317,568 7,199,970 4,837,586 | 40,393,061 | $7,095,910 || 48,411, 585 12,309, 564 
1946..... 541,010 | 262, 441 7,051, 309 4,656,528 | 40,097,096 | «7,184,006 || 47,900, 484 12, 165, 050 
LOE Sas 489,810 | 279,790 7, 785, 921 5,334,991 | 44,106, 643 7, 745, 886 || 52,656, 567 13, 429, 558 
19482....| 416,826 | 237,590 9,032,913 6, 142,380 | 46,800,000 | ~ 8,190,000 || 56, 636, 951 14, 608, 689 

1 Includes small amounts produced in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 21948 


figures subject to revision. 


Subsection 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals (Excluding Fuels) 


The most important minerals in this group are asbestos, gypsum and salt, 
but it also includes numerous other items such as feldspar, graphite, iron oxide, 
magnesitic dolomite, mica, nepheline syenite, peat moss, sulphur, silica brick, 
sodium sulphate, soapstone and tale. 


Asbestos.—The asbestos produced in Canada is practically all of the chrysotile 
variety and comes entirely from the serpentized rock in the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec. The value of the annual production of asbestos increased from less than 
$24,700 in 1880 to $33,005,748 in 1947 and $41,318,118 in 1948. The Canadian 
deposits are the largest known in the world. The producing centres are Thetford 
Mines, which has been producing since 1878, Black Lake, East Broughton, Vimy 
Ridge, Asbestos, and St. Remi de Tingwick in Quebec. ._ The veins of chrysotile 
asbestos vary in width from one-quarter inch to one-half inch and occasionally 
fibre has been obtained several inches in length. The fibre is of good quality and 
well adapted to spinning. 


The world’s largest market is in the United States and Canada’s proximity to 
this market is very advantageous to the asbestos industry in this country. 


26.—Quantities and Values of Asbestos Produced, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1896-1910, inclusive, will be found at p. 424 of the 1911 Year Book; for the 
years 1911-28 at p. 354 of the 1939 edition; and for 1929-38 at p. 353 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 


short tons $ short tons $ 
DSO sh Or erte Meike b a ches Sees SOA APO elo neO Osa ae||  LGAL RA Se, cies slats aicte’e © abe 419, 265 20,619, 516 
OAL npr rd, A AiatS Stoo gcd oes: oart DAGHSOOMIM Lae OLO S007 LOLS eertetier; miele’ dreie steve cis ae 466, 897 22,805, 157 
NOE Noe. Senge te nS ee ee AT F840) Wie 46858407 I! L946 o.oo. save weet elas «.s18 558,181 25, 240, 562 
OL AR i Sra area en ec AS OCAD ORE 22 Ode Soll|. LOS Gm ea sales sina s ares Sie o> 661, 821 33,005, 748 
TEC Eee, SRR OS ae AGT M19GE P2351 69r O05 LOASE Ce caste sas ee cate oa. 707,843 | 41,318,118 


1 1948 figures subject to revision. 
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Gypsum.—The use of gypsum in the building trades has increased rapidly 
and Canada has extensive deposits of gypsum favourably situated for commercial 
developments. They are located chiefly in Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, 
N.S.; Hillsborough, N.B.; Hagersville and Caledonia, Ont.; Gypsumville and 
Amaranth, Man.; and Falkland, B.C. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in 
New Brunswick is of very high grade. Gypsum is exported from Canada in crude 
form mainly to the United States for the manufacture of gypsum products. Canadian 
production of gypsum amounted to 3,219,469 tons in 1948. 


27.—Gypsum Produced, by Provinces, 1939-48 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-38 are given at p. 321 of the 1943-44 Year Book. 


ak Nova Scotia saat el. Ontario | Manitoba Reta Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | Quantity || Quantity Value | 
tons $ tons tons tons tons tons $ 

HOBO cans 1,298,618 | 1,340, 830 29,765 59, 440 15,961 18,150 }| 1,421,934 | 1,935,127 
1940....... 1,278,204 | 1,302,347 52,218 75,271 23,108 19,987 || 1,448,788 | 2,065, 933 
Ee ee 1,395,172 | 1,517,297 56, 172 90,599 27,601 23, 862 |} 1,593,406 | 2,248, 428 
BAD ee rate ot 394, 216 512, 762 36, 623 82,796 29,218 23,013 566,166 | 1,254,182 
ROA SO EN Bice, 255, 736 368, 639 36, 263 92,448 37,989 24,412 446,848 | 1,381,468 
1944....... 401, 284 489, 932 42,040 90, 288 38,330 24, 222 596,164 | 1,511,978 
UU See 634, 960 790, 273 46,755 92,174 42,275 23,617 839,781 | 1,783,290 
BOAB SY. o3% 1,538,738 | 1,812,815 38, 839 122,524 63, 187 47,649 1 1,810,937 | 3,671,503 
TWAT eo... 2,137,704 | 2,303,275 65, 939 155, 249 79,356 58, 736 || 2,496,984 | 4,734, 853 
19481. .....| 2,787,929 | 3,339,039 100, 481 180, 559 90,300 60,200 || 3,219,469 | 5,583, 921 


11948 figures subject to revision. 


Salt.—Salt is obtained from brine wells in the Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba 
and Alberta, while at Malagash, N.S., it is recovered by mining rock-salt and by 
evaporation from brine. The centres of production of the salt industry in Ontario 
are in Amherstburg, Goderich, Sandwich and Windsor. 


In Alberta a new recovery plant near Lindbergh began operations in 1948; 
previously all the output in this Province was from the wells at Waterways. A new 
plant near Unity, Sask., was being made ready for production in 1949. The market 
for salt in Canada is steadily increasing. Domestic production is sold principally to 
the dairy, meat-curing and -canning industry, to fisheries, to highways and transport 
departments, to agriculturists for use as a soil sweetener, to the chemical industries, 
and as table salt. In 1948, Ontario produced 624,113 tons of salt, 84 p.c. of the 
Canadian total. About one-half of Canada’s output is used in making caustic 
soda, soda ash and related chemicals. 


28.—Salt Produced, by Provinces, 1939-48 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-38 are given at p. 354 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year ao Ontario Manitoba Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
NOS Oona Acces 2 arate Oe 2 or 47,885 370, 843 2,453 3,319 424,500 2,486, 632 
TES Us Wig Col RF eg SR ate ee 42,495 412,401 3,076 6, 742 464,714 2, 823, 269 
LISS EAS 32 Shes: akin ea oe 54,007 477,170 13,051 16,617 560, 845 3,196, 165 
Deere a SW. Riayat aa cia ce as ick 50, 199 558, 407 22,706 22,360 653, 672 8,844, 187 
HAS Rarer Pe are COIS Gir en 47,775 594, 889 27,523 17,499 687, 686 4,379,378 
EL aS a Re ae ee Ae 88, 809 603, 806 27,267 25,335 695, 217 4,074,021 
Ay ee ey ee etek wee Met CES 37, 825 578, 697 27,133 29,421 673,076 4,054, 720 
Hit Oibreete sed chateet oe tage. Ag ote 38,371 441,679 26,166 31,769 537,985 3,626, 165 
LIST a oo cal Bal go ec 40, 107 633, 766 24,974 29, 698 728, 545 4, 436, 930 
UE U ON ea ee a 0 ee Se 56, 480 624,113 23, 987 35, 863 740, 443 4,364,396 


11948 figures subject to revision. 
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Sulphur.—Sulphur production statistics given in Table 29 represent the 
quantity and value of sulphur contained in iron pyrites shipped plus the quantity 
and value of sulphur reclaimed for acid manufacture, etc., from smelter fumes. 
As thus defined, the commercial output of sulphur in Canada during 1948 totalled 
218,020 short tons, valued at $1,732,818, compared with 221,781 tons worth 
$1,822,867 in 1947. Production in 1948 comprised 81,820 tons of sulphur in iron 
pyrites and 136,200 tons recovered from smelter gases. Output by provinces was: 
Quebec 68,570 tons valued at $255,218; Ontario 15,250 tons valued at eg 500; and 
British Columbia 134,200 tons valued at $1,325,100. 


Sulphur is used in Canada chiefly in the production of sulphite pulp, sulphuric 
acid and rayon. It is used also in the manufacture of explosives, rubber goods, 
insecticides and matches and in petroleum refining. 


29.—Quantities and Values of Sulphur Produced, 1939-48 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-38 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
TO3O 7 ra Le An titers terete catheters 211,278 TACOS OZ als 1944S tease tie secs oven esters eee 248,088 De50. oo 
1940.2 iach ies oe eats oboe. 170, 630 TV 2OSSOUSR LOAD: yee aereaes wre suepnieere toes 250, 114 1,881,321 
OST Sa careers epke atte See he 260, 023 1 (02s G8 Gui "1946 Renee os sctese sete: 234,771 1,784, 666 
GAD Ae ahh om ahecckerchesct ete cabs were 303,714 Lc 994880 Teil 94 Tee ceke occ treahaeoeneit 221,781 1, 822, 867 
G48 eeysccthn ites he tee ecsiaer 2b TROL ave 


5 (OS 42 OM Rl O4SE Nee trtereys, crease ee 218,020 1,732,818 


11948 figures subject to revision. 


Subsection 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural 
Materials 


Clay Products and Other Structural Materials.—Production of clay 
products and structural materials is dependent upon the activity of the construction 
industry in Canada; output in 1948 reached a record value of $98,779,361. This 
group includes cément, clay and clay products (brick, drain tile, sewer pipe, etc.), 
lime, sand, gravel and stone. The cement industry in Canada began with the 
manufacture of hydraulic or natural rock cement. Production was probably first 
obtained at Hull, Que., between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland 
cement began about 1889 and the largest production is now in Quebec and Ontario, 
although there are active plants in Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Common clays, suitable for the production of building bricks and tile are found in 
all the provinces of Canada, although production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. 


Stoneware clays are largely produced from the Eastend and Willows area in 
Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, owing to the availability 
of cheap gas fuel, they are used extensively in the manufacture of stoneware, sewer 
pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs near Shubenacadie and 
Musquodoboit in Nova Scotia; some of the Musquodoboit clay is used for pottery 
but it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use. Two large plants and a 
few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. 


Important deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern 
Ontario, and clay deposits which yield a high-grade of china clay have been found 
along the Fraser River in British Columbia, but china clay has been produced 
commercially only from the vicinity of St. Remi d’Amherst, Papineau County, 
Que., where mining operations were carried on prior to 1923. 
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Ball clays of high bond strength occur in the “White Mud” beds of southern 
Saskatchewan, but these have not been developed to any extent. 


30.—Values of Clay Products and Other Structural Materials Produced, by 
Provinces, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1926-88 are given at p. 355 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Nova New : : Saskat- British 
Year Neots t (Brasswiek Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba he wan Alberta Cifhimbia Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939... .) 1,829,207) 1,911, 041]12, 319, 773] 12, 856, 694 1, 646,797 556, 973) 1,947,453) 2,314, 821135, 382, 759 
19401...) 1,855,771 936, 161/15, 001, 749]16, 636, 844] 2, 600, 304 906,181) 2,971,550} 2,795, 389])43, 703, 949 
19411...| 1,330,888] 1,145, 412/16, 631, 657/18, 652,999] 2,197,095 631,732) 2,626,277) 3,416, 9961146, 633, 056 
19421...) 1,980,912! 1,305, 343/17, 723, 293/16, 557, 804] 2,317,933 707,123] 2,836, 160] 3,564, 405|146, 992, 973 
1943....] 1,597,791 911, 121/15, 430, 999] 15, 020, 990] 2,288,339 932,412) 2,661,834! 3,166, 7681/42, 010, 254 
1944. 1,081, 805} 1,637, 409/14, 597, 540|15, 716,361] 2,546,722 864, 082) 3,044,236] 3,496, 782/42, 984, 937 
1945. 1,310,214} 1,489, 210}17, 051, 353]17, 437, 552) 3,212,917 834,564) 3,305,941] 3,777, 922/48, 419, 673 
1946. 1,671,504} 1,817, 401)22, 615, 910/24, 293,081) 4,235,389] 1,322,107 4,765,108) 5,399, 721166, 120, 221 
1947. 2,724,884) 2,397, 433/29, 236, 137/30, 447,055] 4,772,908] 1,632, 625 4 726,752) 8,639, 8721184, 576, 785 
19482 3,035,003} 2,604, 547/36, 426, 319/32, 944,530) 6,073,817| 1,605,321 7,324, 946) 8,764, 297/198, 779,361 


ee a a ee ee en eee eae ee eee Pee nate ee eee 
1 Includes value of cement containers. 2 1948 figures subject to revision. 


31. 


Values (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1926-38 are given at p. 356 of the 1946 Year Book. 
ee a ek ee Pee a ee Fh ee a a at 


New British 


Nova Maniiob 5 Saskat- 


Year Scotia |Brunswick Quebec | Ontario chewan Alberta Columbia Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939... 339,952] 129,985] 1,274,776] 2,346,638 78,892] 148,774) 461,079] 371, 140]| 5,151,236 
1940. 490,543} 171,745) 1,546,246) 2,508,540} 102,906] 164,828) 838,856] 520,883] 6,344,547 
1941.. 529,435} 193,643] 1,944,358] 3,087,616 84,817} 224,897) 952,144) 558,426!) 7,575,336 
1942.. 618,441] 246,041) 1,741,297] 2,549, 486 80,890} 271,325) 1,013,497} 560,746] 7,081,723 
1943. 478,571) 216, 446) -1, 504,428) 2,453,829} 132,382] 348,725] 978,649] 495, 163l] 6,608, 193 
1944... 402,694) 207,051} 1,881,791] 2,347,396] 197,383} 330,907] 1,143,577] 486,626] 6,997,425 
1945... 433,455} 232,788) 2,534,630) 3,107,189} 269,917] 271,288] 1,401,875} 661,955!) 8 913,092 
1946... 671,466) 336,971) 3, 457,168] 4,288,780} 372,920] 411,446] 1,808,971] 859, 6451112, 207,367 
1947.. 752,126) 381, 184) 4,257,423] 5,289,528] 392,518! 495,016] 1,771,250] 1, 147, 1441/14, 486, 189 
19481 857,100} 410,200) 5,134,200) 6,307,922) 486,358} 552,260] 2,212,183] 1,389, 846l17, 350, 069 


eae eee ek eee 8d tg re eo Ee le ee PE 
11948 figures subject to revision. 


32.— Quantities and Values of Production (Sales), Imports and Exports and 
Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 1938-47 


Nortre.—Figures for the 


of the 1946 edition. 


years 1910-28 are given at p. 356 of the 1939 Year Book; and for 1929-37 at p. 356 


SSeS OOlMOCO DD OO}: FOS TT 


Production! 
Year 
Quantity Value 
bbl.2 $ 

BOS Ss ot ee 5,519,102 | 8,241,350 
1939s oe. 5,731,264 | 8,511,211 
1940) S825: 7,559,648 | 11,775,345 
1941-28 io 8,368,711 | 13,063,588 
1 RSE De i ere: 9,126,041 | 14,365,237 
1943.0 ..... 7,302,289 | 11,599,033 
1944 7,190,851 | 11,621,372 
1045 oe... 8,471,679 | 14,246, 480 
1946 oo 11,560,483 | 20,122,503 
BOG fe wae Ne 11, 936, 245 


350 lb. 


Imports 
Quantity | Value 
bbl.2 $ 
48,497 | 105,326 
16, 622 58,316 
13, 213 69, 821 
11, 986 59, 162 
26,320 | 116,126 
18,577 | 111,698 
14,004 97, 966 
82,653 | 141,539 


350,057 |1,098, 532 
21,968,909 |1,248, 625 |3, 848, 652 


OO 


1*Production’ as used here means quantity and value of sales. 


Apparent Consumption 


Exports 
Quantity] Value 

bbl.2 $ 

89,419 | 101,059 
156,556 | 159,579 
299,975 | 414, 442 
310,873 | 517,762 
273,880 | 476,284 
172,601 | 344,004 
210,449 | 377,434 
281,944 | 535,012 
114,370 | 236,276 

88,030 | 198,354 


Quantity 


bbl.2 


5, 478, 180 
5, 591,330 


13,096, 840 


Value 


$ 


8,245, 617 
8,409, 948 
11, 480,724 
12, 604, 988 
14,005, 079 
11,366,727 
11,341, 904 
13, 853, 007 
20, 984,759 
25,614, 207 


2 The barrel of cement equals 
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Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout 
eastern Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are 
scarce. The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest 
deposits as their cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. 
This accounts for the large number of small pits and the small number of large 
plants. Every province, except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, pro- 
duces natural bonded sand. The greatest part of production of sand comes from 
the Niagara Peninsula, Ont. 


Some grades of sand particularly suitable for certain industries demand a 
much higher price than ordinary sand. Commercial production of sand and gravel 
is greatest in Quebec and Ontario; these two provinces contributed 68 p.c. of the 
total quantity in 1948. 


The greater part of the output of gravel and sand is used in road improvement, 
concrete works and railway ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped 
for producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. 


Stone.—The stone industry in Canada has two main divisions, stone quarrying 
and the stone-products industry. The kind of stone quarried in Canada includes 
granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate. The products of these quarries 
yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements 
for chemical and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties 
produced in Canada, in 1948, totalled $17,080,999 as compared with $16,464,749 
in 1947. 


33.—Quantities and Values of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 1945-47 


nT 
Ss ESS OD 


1945 1946 1947 


Material and Purpose 7 : 
Quantity ee Quantity eis Quantity ole 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 

Sand— 

NoulLding sand see seer ene einer re 31,611 57,842 32,375 61,419 26,397 61, 736 

For building, concrete, roads, etc...... 2,247,857] 918,739] 3,421,830] 1,681,572} 3,418,072) 1, 981,328 

(OAS Y =) eaters Neha hme Stee Remice en Aer Mes ar 191,510 68, 468 61, 801 19,117 46,172 18,350 
Sand and Gravel— 

Homrailwayaballaste-ncermece cece cce 4,625,513] 1,116,297) 3,968,123} 867,616] 4,161,151) 986,241 

Forconcrete, roadss et, ..c..c6. ca eas 17,582,686] 6,573, 527}26, 640, 116]10, 530, 718]41, 887, 705/16, 619, 097 

AMeycaempbaysuallaneye cn ceo moobonUGEGdeowee 4 1,974, 885 376,935} 2,024,029 426,063} 1,898, 843 429,946 


Crushed gravel... ocses sewers ye to 3,096,611] 1,456, 555] 3, 801,720} 1,943,195] 5,356,229] 3,017,733 


Totals, Sand, Sand and Gravel.... .|29,750,703|10,568,363/39,949,994| 15,529, 700/56, 789,569) 23,114, 431 


Stone— 
Balding). ee a eee ane 56, 711 751, 401 70,928} 1,411,298 102, 841] 2,098, 865 
Monumental and ornamental.......... 16, 229 786, 403 22,233) 1,129,046 21,708) 1,475, 899 
Limestone for agriculture. ...ce.n ¢. os 419,579 891, 802 480,639] 1,044, 651 450,553] 1,056,299 
Chemical Uses— 
dE A cy Pe late gS a out Re etn UR Cone Boe 538, 798 489,055} 415,389] 370,074) 580,467 545, 287 
‘Pulprandopaperaces. © ace eee eee 212,051 413,055) 247,388 478,074 311,024 696, 880 
OWT eet a teen oe ee 300,665} 313,059} 208,371 215,917; 313,110] 504,005 
Rubblevand nipveapaceecems emer 241,780] 237,018] 326,265) 286,142 593, 406 752, 608 
Grushedie kth Beate chee eer. 4,282,286] 3,742,506] 6,073,451) 5,340,831) 8,254,311] 8,119,479 
Totals; Stonele, .cAsi8.6 ose eee 6,205,555) 8,166,700) 8,056,260) 11,185,711) 10,889,388) 16,464, 749 


me 


1 Totals include minor items not specified. 
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Section 4.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc. 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral 
industries, such as the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries, 
as well as a section on metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular 
intervals include such features as capital employed, numbers of employees, wages 
and salaries paid and net value of sales. 


The figures for ‘net income from sales’ of industries given in Tables 34 and 35 
are those reported by the operators and are, in each case, the settlements received 
for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained when the smelting 
of ores is completed in Canada. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns 
to the different industries than do the values for the minerals in Table 3 of this 
Chapter where, in the case of copper, lead, zinc and silver, the values are computed 
by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets to the 
total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. Some imported ores and 
concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works, 
especially in the production of aluminum where imported ore only is used and of 
cobalt which now comes mainly from African ores. The net sales of these plants 
include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 
and, to this extent, the net sales shown in Tables 34 and 35 include pees of other 
than Canadian origin. 


34.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, by Groups, 1942-47, and by 
Provinces, 1947 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1936-41 are given at pp. 453-454 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Purchased 
P Capital E Sal El winie Net I 
lants apita m- alaries ectricity et Income 
Group and Year or Mines} Employed ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
METALLICS 
MEE UA eae at Ste )3 260 sae ee 483 | 768,245, 462 64,185 | 126,886,402 | 400,152,674 374, 526, 623 
MERA 5 POE este es eee 359 | 800,060, 147 64,324 | 128,483,302 | 467,165,380 336, 544, 720 
EE Reet ra coreg coer te erat 418 SOE 58,486 | 116,427,696 | 409,904,049 312, 982,733 
HOA aestite ys A ciek aytecae Aine 871 49,684 | 102,669,882 | 319,549,277 267,798, 653 
HOA eee nees Sas ee cc 6. thes 855 49,991 108,112,139 | 292,270,193 253,174, 086 
NOL Peer isk cnet toe 728 56, 783 137,535,631 | 413,106,345 351,372, 437 
FUELS 
1S De a SM bee eet 6,238 | 246,242,581 30,117 48, 566, 913 12,277,793 76,393,437 
RE colby pet aes She eee 6,168 | 254, 888, 821 30, 754 55,351, 328 12,653, 594 75, 686, 828 
GA ree Sieh ries eee See. 6,279 | re 29, 953 63, 720, 867 14, 156, 767 78,491, 468 
GA Sale ec cg FASS othe he ar 6, 343 29,159 56, 323, 718 12,716,321 76, 513, 440 
Hees Sead. erate 6, 504 28,705 57,095, 907 13, 909, 648 83, 647, 800 
1b ies ke A cc get ae er a 6, 445 25,307 52,424, 652 12,818,411 92,377, 643 
Non-MEtTA.Ltics 
(ExctuptnG FUELS) 
TU aad a ii a 290 41, 734, 421 8,117 10, 793, 259 7, 822,375 27, 855, 522 
“TN EEE en: BAe ae 257 41, 654, 689 7,989 11,055, 861 8,410, 143 30, 833, 183 
(TEES 2 ape See eae 248 hc 8, 233 12,164, 400 8, 104, 871 29, 632,077 
ALE tet yeh he Re EN ae earn ea 203 8,318 12,712,321 8,961, 846 31,379, 055 
LL Cae, a RR ae aaa 192 9,108 14, 307, 623 10,011,510 33,404, 218 
LAE il he Te ed aera 207 9,593 17,341, 962 12,901, 464 41,570, 032 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
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34.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, by Groups, 1942-47, and by 
Provinces, 1947—concluded 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Group, Year Plants Capital Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Income 
and Province or Mines} Employed | ployees | and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ciay Propwucts 
AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

1049) Fe eho cet ee 5,886 89, 123, 449 9,624 12,303, 686 11, 658, 604 35,334,369 
1943 es Se eee eee 5, 665 86, 838, 770 9,073 12,685, 464 10, 656, 440 32, 464, 633 
1 hoy Fs a ae ene oe Sat 6,007 ee 8, 206 12,495, 351 11,219,057 32,916, 190 
bpm ose aire rsa eda 5, 598 Ap 9,089 13,574,005 11, 916, 882 37, 885, 652 
194024 te hea ae. eee 5, 906 6s 11,392 17, 233, 022 16, 120, 768 51, 848, 199 
TOS ian sect crac ara 6,115 ie 12, 836 22,258,359 19, 507, 566 66, 989, 837 

Grand Totals 
1942. Set RIE es eee 12,897 | 1,145,345,913 | 112,043 | 198,550,260 | 431,911,446 514,109,951 
OLY Oee mecha scene cnrctece on 12,449 | 1,183,442,427 | 112,140 | 207,575,955 | 498,885,557 475,529,364 
W940 os ee ee LAE a, 12,95 an 104,878 | 204,808,314 | 443,384,744 454,022,468 
1985 one oes eee 13,015 a 96,250 | 185,279,926 | 353,144,326 413,576,800 
19463 Ara oe 13,457 fe, 99,196 | 196,748,691 | 332,312,119 422,074,303 
AGA cos). etiam os cee 13,495 es 104,519 | 229,560,604 | 458,333,786 552,309,949 

1947 
PROVINCE 

AND TERRITORY 
INOVasSCOtIae .actse eet eee 647 Si 11,716 21, 637,321 7,092, 436 25, 851, 459 
New Brunswick........... 431 ee 1,473 2,349, 749 754,369 5,067,591 
QUCbEC As Seo aeeeaee 3,529 oe 24, 930 50,729,876 | 135,047,443 122, 998, 963 
Ontarionseseuccme cones ae 6, 420 ai 34, 727 80,436,924 | 171,660,372 194, 853, 504 
iManttobancene ace caiedunes ot 183 ba 2,547 5, 836, 505 12,002, 207 14, 630, 955 
Saskatchewancesacen ene 314 A 2,831 6, 856, 253 29, 844, 989 29,577, 508 
Al bertantc: aentmass soon: 1,040 iy. 11,365 25, 528, 877 6, 477, 949 58,099, 365 
British Columbia......... 825 a 13, 546 31, 631, 916 94,119,191 97,781,055 
ukones: see rote ae eee 9 aa 548 2,085,089 509,021 1,575, 208 
Northwest Territories.... 97 aK 836 2,468, 094 825, 809 1, 874, 341 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries 
operating in Canada in 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947 is presented in Table 35. The 
difficulties imposed by the War in the way of labour shortages, lack of new equip- 
ment and essential supplies necessary for the mines, resulted in a steady drop in the 
gross value of production for the entire auriferous quartz mining industry. The 
gross value of recoverable metals, gold, silver, etc., in the quartz mining industry, 
which was $179,000,000 in 1941, fell steadily to $86,000,000 in 1945 but increased 
to $96,000,000 in 1947. 


35.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-47 


Purchased 
Pl E Sal | El er Net I 
ants m- aries ectricity et Income 
Industry and Year or Mines} ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No No. $ $ $ 
Metallics 
Alluvial cold pamctee ack aes eee es 1944 47 211 598, 556 84, 104 1,197,021 
1945 38 234 692, 683 80, 748 1,546,005 
1946 39 340 1,112,984 155, 943 1,693, 568 
1947 46 458 1, 684, 449 238,079 1, 635, 086 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
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35.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-47—continued 
Purchased 
Plants | E Sal El ie Net I 
ants m- alaries ectricity et Income 
Industry and Year or Mines} ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Metallics—concluded 
AWIPIFeTOUBICUSELZ I< on cces «de ca cide 1944 262 17, 226 37,023, 505 19, 029, 032 75, 234, 384 
1945 716 18,388 37,690, 177 18, 242, 253 67,577, 062 
1946 686 21,973 47,211,062 22,080, 531 66,342, 152 
1947 517 22,906 54,612, 474 26,398, 328 69, 727, 950 
Copper-gold-silver...........-.e.005 1944 26 Gina lrg 10,710,071 24,191,776 38, 198, 039 
1945 41 4,658 9, 663, 612 21,134, 603 38, 1€5, 269 
1946 43 4,958 10, 243, 487 16, 870, 567 37, 433, 982 
1947 32 5, 220 13, 149,093 18, 125, 109 52,173,594 
Silyer-cobaltok.cueh cet acss stommates 1944 11 165 260, 575 99, 600 323, 260 
1945 8 166 247, 203 69, 967 8&2, 508 
1946 11 247 404,012 118, 363 207, 483 
1947 12 183 359, 963 90,374 253, 563 
DE VErslCAU ZINC Ree sicles dco tice ene 1944 20 2,769 5, 810, 290 4,489,198 16, 802, 759 
1945 20 2,485 .§, 473, 582 3,934,261 23, 167, 203 
1946 31 2,451 5, 987,111 9,079, 895 39, 262, 606 
1947 62 3,240 8,304, 915 18, 262, 337 59, 862, 251 
nth vel fe) Erere) 0) 0Y21 ge ei oR ee Ie 1944 9 7,628 14, 678, 695 9,048, 726 54, 621,089 
1945 8 5, 997 13, 008, 156 7,790, 226 45, 605, 169 
1946 9 4,439 10, 166, 680 5, 3382, 956 84, 960, 264 
1947 24 6, 144 15, 685, 963 8,284, 711 46,211, 129 
Miscellaneous metals............... 1944 Ot 1,385 2,809, 013 2,057, 850 3,303, 143 
1945 23 985 2,041,349 2,519,571 1, 756, 559 
1946 21 1,037 2,338, 442 3,479,336 3,708, 109 
1947 19 1,183 2,970, 903 4,472,117 5, 710, 222 
Smelting and refining............... 1944 16 23, 927 44,536,991 | 350,903, 763 123, 303,038 
1945 17 16,771 33, 853, 120 265,777, 648 89, 898, 878 
1946 15 14, 546 30, 648, 361 235, 152, 602 69,565, 922 
1947 16 17,449 40, 767,871 | 337,235,290 115, 798, 652 
Totals, Metallics.................. 1944 418 58,486 | 116,427,696 | 409,904,049 312,982,733 
1945 871 49,684 102,669,882 319,549,277 267,798,653 
1946 855 49,991 108,112,139 292,270,193 253,174,086 
1947 728 56,783 | 137,535,631 | 413,106,345 301,372,437 
Fuels 
CORT TARTS assent ese iyo s Se aeee 1944 394 25,596 55, 020, 537 12,712, 820 54,344, 700 
1945 “3ie 25,301 49, 431, 965 11, 604, 450 52, 642, 796 
1946 365 25, 487 51,348,975 12,637,105 59, 607, 029 
1947 350 22,226 46,312, 295 11,701, 500 61, 617, 921 
INES Site tachi oe be aoa. are be aera 2 1944 3,621 1,810 2,885, 654 201, 152 9,571,205 
1945 8, 748 1, 890 2,993,091 245, 812 10,614, 782 
1946 8, 825 1,655 2,491,361 248, 437 10, 339, 738 
1947 | 3,799 1, 784 3, 057, 249 240,319 12,093,013 
IPCCEOICUI toa eae nh RE 1944 | 2,264 2,547 5, 814, 676 1, 242,795 14,575, 563 
1945 2,222 1,968 3, 898, 662 866, 059 13, 255, 862 
1946 2,314 1, 563 3, 260, 571 1,024, 106 13, 701,033 
1947 2,296 1,296 3,055, 108 876, 592 18, 666, 709 
PEQUAISS TE UCIS «foots sce: hse teen 1944 | 6,279 29,953 63,720,867 14,156, 767 78,491,468 
1945 6,343 29,159 56,323,718 12,716,321 76,513,440 
1946 6,504 28,705 57,095,907 13,909,648 83,647,800 
1947 | 6,445 25,307 52,424,652 12,818,411 . 92,377,643 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
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35.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-47—continued 


Plants’'| Em- 


Industry and Year or Mines| sployees 


No. No. 


Salaries 
and Wages 


6,401,185 
6,679, 885 
(11,921 
9,165, 450 


772,385 
767,517 
876, 034 
1,134,107 


490, 872 
647, 287 
1,246,673 
1,695,711 


49,876 
58,011 
77,727 
82,369 


359, 797 
190, 138 
153, 616 
147,351 


1,154,009 
1,304, 249 
1,562,689 
1,602, 265 


1,302,143 
1,329,384 

918,566 
1,399, 693 


133, 883 
134, 782 
117,551 
110,527 


1,500, 250 
1,601,068 
1, 582, 846 
2,004, 489 


Non-Metallics (Excluding Fuels) 
VNSDESLOR Take Saeco cen eee 1944 10 4,050 
1945 12 4,237 
1946 12 4,547 
1947 12 4,885 
Feldspar, quartz and nepheline 1944 42 529 
syenite. 1945 OL 483 
1946 36 517 
1947 39 593 
(Gy DSUIM any. eio ae natn eects on erence 1944 14 328 
1945 13 434 
1946 14 os 
1947 13 908 
TrOnyOXIGES: Wh ect ecto miaeaioe 1944 6 55 
1945 5 Bl 
1946 5 69 
1947 6 54 
MaGa aac cect a alr cose se tree oe 1944 70 400 
1945 40 174 
1946 Pk 129 
1947 38 118 
Peata(mossvandituel) on cseete ase const 1944 39 1,183 
1945 ov 1, 233 
1946 41 1,391 
1947 42 1,224 
Sati ce, bee ih ele 1944 9 710 
1945 9 724 
1946 9 713 
1947 10 700 
Tale‘and soapstone.....csaseenauinies 1944 6 | 113 
1945 § 103 
1946 5 87 
1947 5 73 
Miscellancous2s.c uses cents tet a 1944 52 865 
1945 51 879 
1946 43 911 
1947 42 1,038 
Totals, Non-Metallics............. 1944 248 8,233 
1945 203 8,318 
1946 192 9,108 
1947 207 9,593 
Clay Products, ete. 
Ciay Propucts 
Brick, tile and sewer pipe........... 1944 102 1,889 
a 1945 98 2,254 
1946 111 2,879 
1947 115 3,218 
Stoneware and pottery.............. 1944 es 358 
1945 8 434 
1946 8 558 
1947 9 334 
LOTALS, (CLAY PRODUWCTSua. -<0 ene 1944 110 2,247 
1945 106 2,688 
1946 119 3,437 
1947 124 3,502 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


12,164, 400 
12,712,321 
14,307,623 
17,341,962 


2,819,912 
3,348,351 
4,496,283 
5, 750, 568 


356, 892 
479, 855 
619,679 
454, 137 


3,176,804 


3, 828, 206 
5, 115, 962 


6,204,705 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Electricity | Net Income 
and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
$ $g 
4,016,059 17,820,317 
4,235, (25 19, 857,074 
_ 4,975,892 20,269, 687 
6, 824,465 26,191, 500 
467,937 1, 636,093 
467,290 1, 626, 590 
440,701 20 oie 
719, 986 1,921, 871 
387,941 1,124,037 
575, 645 1,207,645 
_. 806,571 2,890, 156 
1,049,297 Saisomloe 
37,485 112,765 
35,401 136, 652 
36,017 116,251 
40,904 217,418 
56, 624 784, 402 
50, 492 182,778 
38,086 160,953 
28,595 172,308 
383,376 1,780,000 
516, 104 1,874, 202 
671,161 2,249,651 
672,144 2,136,495 
1,498, 424 3, 287, 660 
1, 623,241 3, 241, 456 
1,590,416 2,890, 423 
1, 872,839 3,493,193 
68, 165 289,084 
79, 582 215,306 
63, 568 240,116 
41,690 224, 687 
1,188, 860 2,797,719 
1,378,366 3,037,352 
1,389,098 2,859,009 
1,651, 544 3,479,428 
8,104,871 29,632,077 
8,961,846 31,379,055 
10,011,510 33,404,218 
12,901,464 41,570,052 
1,451, 686 AS71125 
1,892,051 6,093,719 
2,553,369 8,461,331 
3,152,905 10, 483, 320 
66, 816 767,798 
82, 632 844, 690 
90,308 1,102,359 
66,351 783, 613 
1,518,502 5,478, 923 
1,974, 683 6,938,409 
2,643,677 9,563,690 
3,219, 256 11, 266, 933 


2 Includes natural abrasives. 
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35.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries, 1944-47—concluded 


Purchased 
Plants | E Sal El ee Net I 
ants m- alaries ectricity et Income 
Industry and Year or Mines} ployees and Wages and from Sales 
Process 
Supplies! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Clay Products, ete.—concluded 
OTHER STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 

Cements .dces ces orice Seicleds an its 1944 8 1,207 2,254,775 5,764,387 6,882,354 
1945 8 lea bird 2,398,117 6,005, 605 9,416, 426 
1946 8 1,524 2,929,020 8,793, 963 12,930,058 
1947 8 1, 650 3,679,446 10, 132,574 13,449, 437 
NGLIVNG te ces eres RI a ons BURT Seis 1944 49 815 1,414, 426 2,046,550 5,005,235 
1945 44 856 1,473, 829 2,068,489 4,663, 859 
1946 41 918 1,616, 839 2,412,041 4,910,127 
1947 42 1,038 2,052,801 3,086,779 5, 763, 244 
SANG ANG PLAVEL. oc cera soe eels See se 1944 | 5,381 Ltie 2,494, 657 391,738 9,888,381 
1945 5,011 2,074 2,759, 206 416,390 10,151,973 
1946 | 5,252 2,793 3,600, 797 579,489 14,950,211 
1947 | 5,458 3,430 4,941,148 813 , 027 22,301, 404 
SHOMGU sean eens Mane ies 1944 466 2,164 3,154,689 1,497,880 5,661,297 
1945 429 2,154 3,114, 647 1,451,715 6,714, 985 
1946 486 2,720 3,970, 404 1,691,598 9,494, 113 
1947 483 3,166 5,380, 259 2,255,930 14,208,819 

TorTats, OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MEADHIREALAS Settee estan area teis sare 1944 | 5,897 5, 959 9,318,547 9,700,555 27,437, 267 
1945 5,492 6,401 9,745,799 9,942,199 30, 947, 243 
1946 | 5,787 7,955 12,117,060 13,477,091 42,284, 509 
1947 | 5,991 9,284 16, 053, 654 16,288,310 55,722,904 
Totals, Clay Products, etc........ 1944 | 6,007 8,206 12,495,351 11,219,057 32,916,190 
1945 | 5,598 9,089 13,574,005 11,916,882 37,885,652 
1946 | 5,906 11,392 17,283,022 16,120,768 51,848,199 
1947 | 6,115 12,836 225298,309 19,507,566 66,989,837 
Grand. Totals. : .5.......660002000%0- 1944 | 12,952 | 104,878 | 204,808,314 | 443,384,744 454,022,468 
1945 | 13,015 $6,250 | 185,279,926 | 353,144,326 413,576,800 
1946 | 18,457 99,196 | 196,748,691 | 332,312,119 422,074,303 
1947 | 13,495 | 104,519 | 229,560,604 | 458,333,786 552,309,949 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 


Research* 


Bureau of Mines.—The Bureau of Mines serves Canadian industry through 


its investigative and research work covering the following fields: investigations in 
reference to economic matters affecting the development, use and conservation 
of Canada’s mineral resources; the treatment and beneficiation of inetallic and non- 
metallic ores and industrial minerals, including clays and building materials; 
investigations of the development, applications and use of Canadian metals and 
their alloys; the utilization of Canadian fuels of all types; and the administration 
of the Explosives Act. 


To render these services, the Bureau maintains up-to-date laboratories with 
various auxiliary services and workshops. 


Division of Mineral Resources—This Division carries out continuous economic 
studies of the Canadian mining industry, the results of which are published in various 
annual reports. The Division is available for consultation by other Government 
Departments and by industry. Resources and occurrences of Canadian minerals 
are studied, as well as treatment and utilization of the industrial minerals. 


* Revised by the Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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Division of Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy—This unit maintains 
up-to-date laboratories and mills for the treatment of Canadian ores and ceramic 
materials, and the development of recommended processes. This service is available 
to all Canadian producers. In addition, research investigation of special problems is 
carried out. 


Division of Physical Metallurgy.—This Division provides scientific metallurgical 
services to the Canadian metal-fabricating industries. It carries on research for 
improving existing alloys, developing new alloys and conserving strategic minerals. 
Its facilities for work on both ferrous and non-ferrous metals include experimental 
foundry and die casting, rolling and extruding equipment, also mechanical testing, 
metallography, corrosion, metal physics and welding laboratories. 


Radioactivity Division—This unit. provides services to aid development of 
radioactive ore deposits in Canada. Its services, available to producers and pros- 
pective producers, include developing ore-treatment methods for extracting uranium. 
The Division carries on research into chemical and physical means of determining 
radioactivity and on developing instruments to detect radioactive ores. 


Division of Fuels—This Division investigates the methods of exploring, de- 
veloping, mining, recovering, processing, utilizing and marketing domestic fuels. 
It maintains laboratories for research on solid, liquid and gaseous fuels including 
preparation, beneficiation, combustion, carbonization, briquetting and coking of 
coals; investigations on petroleum, bitumen, natural gas, and concerning hydro- 
genation of fuels. 


Explosives Division—This unit, in addition to administering the Explosives 
Act, 1946, and regulations thereunder, carries on research for improving the testing 
of explosives and assisting manufacturers in their methods and controls. The 
Explosives Testing and Research Laboratory is maintained jointly with the National 
Research Council. 


Section 5.—World Production of Metallic Minerals and Fuels 


World production figures are available only for gold, silver and certain fuels. 
Tables 36 and 37 give historical figures of world production of gold and silver. These 
figures are the official returns from foreign countries but in Table 38 estimates 
have been included where complete data are lacking. 


36.—Quantities and Values of World Production of Gold‘, 1936-47 
(Source: The Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Nortr.—Figures for intervening years from 1900-25 are given at p. 335 of the 1946 Year Book and 1926-35 
at p. 463 of the 1947 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
193 6 epideeenatexa dos tea 32, 930, 554 1, 152,569,390 1040 ENS cdc ers 29,858,342 1,045,041,970 
LOS Ceeereers remience 35, 118,298 1,229, 140, 430 104 a eee otc cee 20, 903, 289 701,015,115 
LOSS gee. ae SHAS 37, 703,334 1,319,616, 690 1944 ee el eee 20, 903, 289 731,615,115 
LL eee ea eee 30 CER 1,089, 295, 305 OSD iio cigars Senet 20,205, 964 707,208, 740 
LOZQ PRE Sack, eee ss 33, 678, 608 1,178, 751,070 1046 See ie eee 21,224, 784 742,867,440 
Os reneritae chisel Oso loo 1,178,981, 965 Ue pas be ae ee 20, 761, 643 726, 657, 505 
1 Valued at $35 per oz. fine. 2 Estimates for those countries not reported were included prior to 


1939 but for 1939 and subsequent years they are not contained in the totals. 
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37.—Quantities and Values of World Production of Silver, with Annual Average 
Prices, 1932-47 


(Source: The Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint) 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1860-99, inclusive, will be found at p. 346 of the 1939 Year Book; for the 
intervening years from 1900-25 at p. 337 of the 1946 edition and 1926-31 at p. 464 of the 1947 edition. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity Value Price per Year Quantity Value Price per 

fine oz. : fine oz. 

000 ’ 000 ; 
oz. fine $'000 $ oz. fine $'000 $ 

UR PARS A aie bi 164, 893 46,506 0-282 }:1940..:...... 228,693 80,271 0-351 
RSS Pee a 2 169, 159 59,201 Orsa0m | Ostet ee 228, 505 80, 205 0-351 
ogeeer. oe 190,398 91,930 OF483 &||042 ee 218,721 84,426 0-386 
HOOD: cores oetek 220,704 142,535 0-646 |] 1943......... 193,231 87,147 0-451 
OSGI oo Ns 253, 696 115,175 0-454 |} 1944......... 169,466 76,429 0-451 
NOS ise ee sae 274,574 124,077 O°45 27 W94b eon 142,730 74,505 0-522 
POSS) seen te, 267,765 116,577 O43 bl O4Ge cette 120, 647 103, 394 0-857 
hth] Le i ey 220, 883 87,028 0394) || V94F 5.35 cn 147,925 106, 210 0-718 


1 Estimates not included for countries not reported in 1939 and subsequent years. 


Gold.—About 54 p.c. of the total gold production in 1947 represented in Table 
38 was accounted for by the Union of South Africa (56 p.c. in 1946); 15 p.c. by. 
Canada (13 p.c. in 1946); 10 p.c. by the United States (7 p.c. in 1946); 4 p.c. by 
Australia; and 3 p.c. by Southern Rhodesia in 1946 and 1947. 

Silver.—Silver production in 1947 showed 40 p.c. of the total for Mexico 
(36 p.c. in 1946); 26 p.c. for the United States (18 p.c. in 1946); 8 p.c. for Canada 
(10 p.c. in 1946); and 7 p.c. for Peru (10 p.c. in 1946). 

38.—Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by 
Principal Countries, 1946 and 1947 
Nore.—Abridged from the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint. 


1946 1947 
Gold Silver ; Gold Silver 
Country | J | 
Value Value Value 

Quantity | ($35- "00 Quantity ($0. $5728 Quantity (sa5: "00 Quantity | ($0-71832 
-| per oz.) per oz.)} per oz.) per oz.)! 

oz. fine $ oz, fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 

North America— 


United States (re- ’ 
finery production)| 1,462,354/51, 182,390)21, 103, 269/18, 091, 410 2,165,318)]75, 786, 130/38 ,,687, 069/27, 717, 863 


Canada.......... 2,832, 554/99,139,390/12, 544, 100/10, 753,806) 3,035, 161/106,230,635) 11,773,619") 8,457,226 
WEGXIEO 2+ ae 6 ene 430, 138] 15, 054, 830143, 262, 410/37,087,999]| 464, 700)16, 264, 500/58, 843, 864/42, 268, 724 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador... 7,485%] 261,975) 599,048) 513,552 10,5582) 369,530} 661,0022) 474,811 


Central America 
and West Indies 245,605) 8,596,175] 3,270,211) 2,803,486 239,207) 8,372,245] 2,942,813) 2,113,881 


South America— 


Argentina........ 8,038 281,330 3 Bake 8,000; 280,000 3 ets 
BOUVIER tee eee 16,103} 563,605} 6,106,157) 5,234, 686 20,000; 700,000) 6,237,000) 4,480, 162 
SPAZ Ue este. cles 140,482) 4,916,870 21,968 18, 833 135,000] 4,725,000 20,300 14,582 
British Guiana... 24,741 865,935 3 sor 26,389} 923,615 3 ae 
ChilGir sewn os 230,500) 8,067,500} 532,700} 456,673 168,649] 5,902,715} 747,044) 536,617 
Colombia........ 437,176)15,301,160} 152,474 130,713]  383.027|13, 405,945 110, 830 79,611 
Ecuador.......... 75,390] 2,638,650) 254,271) 217,981 55,114] 1,928,990} 156,931 D727 
DOTIP AE AS shee bres ¢ 158,378] 5,543, 230)12,334, 150)10, 573, 820 118,347] 4,142, 145]10, 782,909) 7,745,579 
SUriNAMeia sok ters 4,648 162, 680 3 4,128 144, 480 3 aed 


Venezuela........ 36, 904| 1, 291, 640 : ie 21,830| 764, 050 3 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 552. 
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38.—Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver, by 
Principal Countries, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


See ES EE os 


1946 1947 
Gold Silver Gold Silver 
Country ——————$— 
Value Value Value Value 
Quantity | ($35-00 | Quantity |($0-85728 | Quantity| ($35-00 Quantity | ($0-71832 
per 02.) per oz.)! per oz.) per oz.)! 
oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ oz. fine $ 
Europe— 
Czechoslovakia... 1,903 66,605} 620,638 532,060 2,090 73,150 643 , 000 461,880 
Hinland sss see ee 6,012 210, 420 137,420 117, 807 8,363 292,705 182,113 130,815 
TANCE sey ee 48,355] 1,692,425 080,218 458, 827 32,890) 1,151,150 we asec 
Roumania........ 71,471) 2,501,485 .* ist 71,728} 2,510,480} 481,200} 345,656 
Sos ses- es cos Be, PA, 130,515 302, 924 259, 691 4,501 157,535 469, 433 337, 203 
re aig ROR Sie i 3 91,630} 3,207,050} 824,667) 706,971 56,746} 1,986,110} 645,683] 463,807 
sia— 
iit cease errr 131,775} 4,612,125 9,821 8,419 171,782) 6,012,370 14, 749 10,595 
Japaneecnus cases 43,200) 1,512,000] 1,281,600} 1,098, 690 69,200} 2,422,000) 2,272,400) 1,632,310 
IMislaivores ye sete 445 15,575 3 ae 5,208} 182,280 3 te 
ens eee 1,055 36, 925 913 782 60,348} 2,112,180 16,316 11,720 
rica— : 
Bechuanaland.... 9,739| 340,685 1,701 1,458 7,381} 258,335 1,086 780 
Belgian Congo and 


Ruanda-Urundi.. 331,313]/11, 595,955] 5,043,165] 4,323,404 301, 445] 10,550,575} 4,051,000} 2,909,914 
British East 


Africa— 
Kenya/a seen cir 29,892] 1,046,220 5,494 4,710 21,959} 768,565 3, 859 i ar 
Tanganyika..... 48,428! 1,694,980 21,179 18,156 47,317) 1,656,095 20,794 14,937 
lUvandaaeneeee 2,402 84, 070 3 Aa 1, 4382 50, 120 3 Sot 
Cameroons (FT.).. 11,928] 417,480 3 ara 11,574) 405,090 3 
Hgvpte.s sees ce ee 3 wae 2,090 73,150 3 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudanese ae 5,598} 195,936 3 ot 8,725] 130,375 3 
FURItres yaw sno 3,411 119,385 3 han 3,674 128,590 3 
Ethiopiaw. : 3.0.2. 46,000) 1,610,000 3 ne 25, 700 899, 500 3 
Fr. Equatorial 
ATI CAM R ine 71,558} 2,504,530 3 as 34,1005] 1,193,500 3 ee 
Ihiberias, ores 19,000) 665,000 3 hee: 19,000) ‘665,000 3 Sis 
N. Rhodesia..... 6,838] 289,330} 634,392! 543,852 779 21.200 longa: 52, 636 
Portuguese East 
Africas: eres 5,766} 201,810 805 690 5,780} 202,300 820 589 
S. Rhodesia...... 544, 596}19, 060, 860 95,168 81,586|| 522, 735)18, 295, 725 91,900 66,014 
Swaziland........ 4,914] 171,990 aa < 5,637} 197,295 211 “wel tay 
Union of South 
Roe taten eres sites 11,927, 165)417,450,775| 1,207,373] 1,035, 057/11, 200, 281/392,009,835] 1,147,694] 824,412 
ceanla— 
Australians saenn.\. 824, 480) 28,856,800) 9,073,481] 7,778,514] 937, 654/32, 817,890] 6,658,296] 4,782,787 
| ELI eee ae Pe 82,401} 2,884,035 26,351 22,590 94,353} 3,302,355 33, 237 23, 875 
New Guinea...... 661 23,135 3 S50 59,202} 2,072,070 3 ces 
New Zealand..... 119,271) 4,174,485 224,341 192,323 112, 260} 3,929, 100 221,984 159, 456 
Totals®.......... 21,224,784 sie 120,647,229 ao 20,761,643 e 147,925,294 
1 Average price per fine ounce at New York. 2 Exports to the United States. 3 None 
reported. 4 Refinery production in the United States. 5 January-June. 6 Totals include 


all countries reporting. 


Coal.—The total estimated world coal production in 1938, the latest year 
for which complete figures are available, was about 1,420,000,000 long tons. 


Petroleum.*—During most of 1948 there was a scarcity of oil, but toward the 
end of that year a shift began to be perceptible. A drive for greater production 
appears to have been most successful, for world oil production was greater by 12 p.e. 
in 1948 than in 1947. Canadian production in 1948 was double that of 1947, 
90 p.c. of this being contributed by Alberta. The Near East, led by the Saudi 
Arabian fields, produced 34 p.c. more in 1948 than during 1947, the United States 
10 p.c. more, Venezuela 12 p.c. and Mexico 4 p.c. There was a diminishing demand 
in 1948 from Europe and the eastern United States. 


* Preliminary data supplied by A. C. Ballantine, Supervisor of Technical Publications, Department 
of Economic Affairs, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Section 1.—Water-Power Resources* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been abundantly endowed by- 
nature with great water-power resources which are well distributed across the 
country. In most sections, adequate precipitation and favourable topography 
result in numerous rivers on which falls and rapids frequently occur and 
offer excellent opportunities for the development of hydraulic power; with 
the exception of the prairies of the middle west, water-power resources of 
importance are found in virtually every part of the country. In British Columbia, 
where precipitation is high, the rivers flowing down the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains offer many fine power sites. Alberta, although a Prairie Province, 
also has mountain streams from the Rockies as well as great reserves of undeveloped 
power on its large northern rivers. The great Canadian Shield of Precambrian 
rock, which forms an are around Hudson Bay, covers part of the Northwest 
Territories and northern Saskatchewan as well as a large part of Manitoba, Ontario 
and Quebec; it is a rough, forest-covered, well-watered area characterized by 
innumerable lakes and fast-flowing rivers with many falls and rapids. The 
power of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River System forms part of the great 
resources of Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the principal manu- 
facturing provinces of Canada is built and which compensates in large degree 
for the lack of indigenous coal. In the Maritimes, the precipitation is moderately 
heavy and the rivers, while not large, afford numerous possibilities for power 
developments of moderate size. The water powers of the Province of Newfound- 
land, while of considerable extent, have not as yet been accurately evaluated owing 
to lack of stream-flow data. 


* Revised under the direction of H. L. Keenleyside, Deputy Minister, Department of Mines and 
Resources, by Norman Marr, Controller, Dominion Water and Power Bureau. 
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POTENTIAL AND INSTALLED WATER POWER 


1 
CANADA 
000,000 | S-2°O<= 46 00 
HP. 


Ge TOTAL POSSIBLE 
A ' | 


NSTALLATION PERMITTED BY 
PRESENT RECORDED RESOURCES 


: A : AT ORDINARY SIX-MONTH FLOW 


HYDRO INSTALLATION 
IN CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS 


Subsection 1.—Water-Power Resources of Canada and Other Countries 


The potential resources of the combined continents of Africa and Asia represent 
more than 64 p.c. of the world total, whereas the total development that has been 
made in these two continents is only slightly more than 14 p.c. of the development 
in the world at large. Enormous potential resources exist on the great river systems 
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of Africa and Asia but much of this potential power is located in the remote areas 
of non-industrial countries and is without present prospective markets; it is thus of 
little economic interest. This also applies to substantial resources that exist in 
parts of South America and Oceania. 


Comparison between the water-power resources of Canada and those of other 
countries is rendered difficult by incomplete world statistics and differing bases of 
tabulation; only crude estimates of potential power are possible for many countries 
where resources are largely unexplored. 


Table 1 compares the developed and potential resources of the continents of 
the world and also of those countries in which the development and utilization of 
water-power resources has progressed to a considerable extent. 


1.—Developed and Potential Water-Power Resources of the World by Countries! 


Notr.—Countries with developed resources in excess of 500,000 h.p. 


Potential Potential 
Total Power at Total Power at 
Installed | Ordinary Installed | Ordinary 
Country Capacity | Minimum Country Capacity | Minimum 
at Dee. 31, Flow, at Dee. 31, Flow, 
1947 100 p.c. 1947 100 p.c. 
Efficiency Efficiency 
’000 h.p. ’000 h.p. 000 h.p. 000 h.p. 
Continent Country—concluded 
Africatss.taiscen. Sect os sige Sweden rik «ats oases 3,820 4,000 
VF ac in ate Pepe es eae , 059 151, 000) Norwayiioscsu «cassia taecet 3,800 10,000 
Huropeme ee ee 34/937 68,0001 Switzerland je aie mee) 
North America: . 2.6... 35, 849 84, 000 es eG ; ; 
: Germanytee tat ol ee 2,600 2,000 
Siva Fa eay he ass en aa 1, 284 20, 000 Wioniol Sovisk Bomiplist 
South America:2../..ck2s..2 2,392 67, 000 Rice ee 2,242 - 78, 000 
Country UNMSLIIE, fetes tales 5 ieee 2,000 1,600 
Spanien tee eo co aise 1,980 5,700 
United! States. foe: cash! 24, 206 34,700 Korea A ARN Cai a ae 1, 800 3,000 
Canada nies f00 ” CM cr 9 a aa Bee ay eon 
Japanther sc tern cewars weet ses 8,600 7,200 || India and Ceylon........ 767 39,000 
Ttaky,2o\ pe Anes HG... 6, 250 6,000 || New Zealand............ 670 2,000 
Rrances appease eek 6,100 C2000 BheiMextCOw - coeoe ces ean ce 646 8,500 


1 Figures from Geological Survey of the United States Department of the Interior. 


Table 1 shows that Canada, among countries of the world, ranks second in 
developed power, being exceeded only by the United States. In potential power, 
Canada stands in fourth place among the countries listed; however, Canada’s reserves 
of undeveloped power are on the whole more readily available to prospective markets 
than is the case in either the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or India. Marketable 
potential power in Canada in 1949 was outranked only by that of the United States. 


In comparing the estimates of potential power with those of developed power, 
and in estimating the proportion of a nation’s water-power resources already de- 
veloped, it should be noted that, at fully developed sites, the installed capacities 
are usually two or three times the size of the ordinary-minimum-flow potential 
power of the same sites. For example, it is estimated that under present hydraulic 
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practice, the water-power resources of Canada* would allow an economic turbine 
installation of over 52,000,000 h.p. and that only about 21 p.c. of presently recorded 
resources has been developed. 


Additional information regarding Canada’s water-power resources is included 
in the 1940 Canada Year Book, pp. 353-364. An earlier comparison is made with the 
resources of other countries and an extensive review is given of problems connected 
with the development, distribution and merchandising of power in Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Development and Growth of Water Power in Canada 


Although extensive utilization at present is being made of Canada’s water- 
power resources, there are large reserves still available for development. The 
greater part of this undeveloped power lies in the more remote parts but a number 
of sites within economic transmission distance of existing centres of population 
have not been exploited as yet and existing power reserves not too distant should 
be sufficient to meet the prospective demand for some years at least. 


The development from year to year of Canada’s water-power resources. is 
a good index of the country’s industrial growth and of the change in its economic 
life since the beginning of the present century. In 1900, prior to the inception 
of long-distance transmission of electricity, Canada’s economy was based largely 
on agriculture and the total of hydraulic installations, mostly small mills, was 
only 173,000 h.p. With the successful solution of the problems of transmission 
of electrical energy for use in distant communities, the development of large hydraulic 
projects became practicable and, by 1910, the total installation had risen to 977,000 
h.p. In ensuing decades, the growth in installed capacity, partly speeded by war 
demands, proceeded at an accelerated rate so that by 1920 the total was 
2,515,000 h.p.; by 1930, 6,125,000 h.p.; by 1940, 8,584,000 h.p.; and by the end of 
1948, installed capacity had reached 10,870,718 h.p. Continued rapid growth during 
the next several years is indicated by plants now under construction or planned. 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy from the water- 
power developments has so fostered the economic utilization of the natural products 
from land, mine and forest, that Canada has become highly industrialized and is 
now one of the more important manufacturing countries. Low-cost power from 
Canada’s rivers is fundamental in meeting the enormous demands of its largest 
industry, pulp and paper manufacturing, which ranks as one of the world’s great 
industrial enterprises; it also allows the economic mining, milling and refining 
of base and precious metals and facilitates their fabrication into a multitude of 
manufactured articles. The great hydro-electric undertakings, built to meet the 
domestic and industrial requirements of the country, were of incalculable value to 
Canada’s participation in two world wars, particularly in the Second World War. - 
Between 1939 and 1945, approximately 2,000,000 h.p. was added to water-power 
capacity, all of which was used for war production; great quantities of power were 
also diverted from normal to war purposes; this allowed Canada to produce materials 
and munitions of war on a very large scale proportionate to population. 


From hydro-electric developments ranging in size from a few hundred to more 
than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission lines carry power not only to most 
urban centres of Canada but also in increasing degree to the rural areas of the 
country. The wide distribution of power has facilitated the decentralization of 


* Not including the new province of Newfoundland which entered Confederation March 381, 1949. 
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industry in that manufacturing processes covering such items as foods, textiles 
and forest products are carried out in many of the smaller centres of population. 
Low-cost hydro-electricity has also contributed to a high standard of living in 
Canada. Economical domestic service is supplied and is rapidly being extended 
to homes in many rural communities and farms, as well as to those in most towns 
and cities. 


With a total capacity of 10,870,718 h.p., present water-power plants in Canada, 
if operated at full load, would produce energy at a rate corresponding to the output 
of nearly 110,000,000 manual workers, on the commonly accepted basis of one 
mechanical horse-power equalling the working capacity of ten men. 


Table 2 presents a summary of the water-power resources of Canada according 
to the records of the Dominion Water and Power Bureau as at Dec. 31, 1948. In 
the case of developed power, the figures for 1947 are listed for comparative purposes. 


2.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency, Turbine Installation 
December, 1948 
Province or Territory eae Gaia ene esac ace 
At Ordinary | At Ordinary 
Minimum Six-Month |] Dec. 31, 1947 | Dec. 31, 1948 


Flow Flow 

h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Princesa ward stand: ss65.c2te oleae win 3,000 5,300 2,617 2,617 
DDN AVOCODID Ree eae che cack tel eck 20, 800 128,300 133, 384 140, 884 
NeW aBTUnS WIC le tbo. Tie en oe 68, 600 169, 100 133,347 133,347 
QUE DEGH Eee Scene cite bse ees ne 8,459,000 13,064, 000 5, 878, 872 5,939,697 
ONLATIONM CRE oe crete Een ae ae os Bee ae 5,407,200 7,261,400 2,749,740 2,894, 240 
Migtnit tO Da ereatre heck ok os eee 3,309,000 5,344,500 458, 825 503, 700 
MASK ALCHOWEN Oe ck-).0se sb coca elc sand tee one ae 542,000 1,082,000 90, 835 111, 835 
TANG Wess tee la ae 3s ne a MO al TE gs 507, 800 1,258,000 106, 560 106, 560 
eS Sip tol Tw DYe) Ki Ferd ov: ome MER Me ne Nn Ubon 2 7,023,000 10,998, 000 917,024 1,009,769 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 382,500 813,500 19,719 28,069 


Canadatinccen ee iii wee 25,722,900 40,124,100 10,490,923 10,870,718 


The figures listed in the first and second columns of Table 2 represent 24-hour 
power and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop, 
or the head possible of concentration, has been measured or at least carefully 
estimated. Many unrecorded rapids and falls of undetermined power capacity 
exist on rivers and streams from coast to coast (particularly in the less-explored 
northern districts); these will become available for tabulation only as more detailed 
survey work is completed. Unless definite studies have been carried out and 
the results made matters of record, no consideration has been given to the power 
concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient, 
where economic heads possibly may be created by the construction of power dams. 
Thus with regard to possible sites, the listed figures of available power (under two 
conditions of stream flow) represent only the minimum water-power possibilities 
of Canada. 


The third and fourth columns give the total capacity of the water wheels 
actually installed; these figures should not be placed in direct comparison with those 
in the first and second columns to deduce the percentage of the available water- 
power resources developed. At developed sites, the water-wheel installation averages 
30 p.c. greater than the corresponding calculated maximum available power figures 
included in the second column and covering the same sites. The above figures, 
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therefore, indicate that the at present recorded water-power resources will permit of a 
turbine installation of more than 52,000,000 h.p.; also, the turbine installation at 
Dec. 31, 1948, represents roughly only 21 p.c. of recorded water-power resources. 


AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED WATER POWER 
(AS AT DECEMBER 31,1948) 


AVAILABLE 24-HOUR POWER 
AT 80% EFFICIENCY 
=D. 


ee eee HL 


ORDINARY ORDINARY MAXIMUM TURBINE. PRESENT TURBINE 
MINIMUM FLOW 6-MONTH FLOW INSTALLATION _ INSTALLATION 


POSSIBLE 
MILLION 
mAs elie 


MARITIMES QUEBEC MANITOBA 


[SSDSTIY eesecegeces SCOTTI, eee 
e500 08, Paretatetet ? Mesesegesese. 
eg DEK x eS 579 


SASKATCHEWAN ALBERTA BRITISH COLUMBIA YUKON AND N.WT. 


Table 3 shows clearly the consistent growth in capacity since the beginning of 
the century and the heavy increase in installation during the war years 1942 and 
1943. During 1948 the great post-war activity in hydro-electric construction began 
to show results and more than 350,000 h.p. was added to the total capacity of the 
country; many other new plants and additions are under construction. 

3.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse-Power Installed by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 

Decennially 1900-40 and Annually 1941-48 


Notr.—Statistics for intervening years 1900-30 are given on p. 361 of the 1939 Year Book: for 1931-40 
at p. 362 of the 1946 edition. 


Wearuie 2 fle], aNESs N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. Canadal 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
1900... 1,521] 19,810} 4,601 82, 864 53,876} 1,000) — 280 9,366 173,323 
1910... 1,760} 31,476] 11,197) 334,763) 490,821] 38,800 30 655 64,474 977,171 
1920...| 2,233) 37,623} 21,976} 955,090} 1,057,422] 85,325 35] 33,122} 309,534) 2,515,559 
19303 % 2,439) 114,224] 183,681] 2,718,130] 2,088,055} 311,925] 42,035} 70,532 630, 792 6,125,012 
1940...] 2,617} 189,217) 183,347] 4,320,948] 2,597,595] 420,925) 90,835] 71,997] 788,763] 8,584,438 
1941...] 2,617] 139,217] 183,347] 4,556,943] 2,617,495! 420,925] 90,835] 71,997] 788,763] 8,845,038 
1942...] 2,617] 143,717] 133,347] 4,839,543] 2,684,395] 420,925}. 90,835] 94,997] 792,563] 9,225,838 
1943... 2,617) 133,384} 133,347] 5,847,322) 2,673,443] 422,825) 90,835) 94,997 796,024) 10,214,513 
1944...} 2,617] 133,384] 133,347] 5,848,572] 2,673,443] 422,825] 90,835} 94,997]  864,024|| 10,283,763 
1945... 2,617) 133,384] 133,347) 5,848,572) 2,673,290] 422,825) 90,835) 94,997 864,024] 10,283,610 
1946...] 2,617] 133,384] 183,347] 5,848,572) 2,679,740] 446,825] 90,835) 93,060]  864,024]1 10,312,123 . 
1947... 2,617) 133,384} 133,347] 5,878,872] 2,749,740} 458,825] 90,835] 106,560 917,024; 10,490,923 
1948... 2,617| 140, 884| 183,347] 5,939,697| 2,894,240] 503,700] 111,835] 106,560} 1,009,769] 10,870,718 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. A plant of 4,700 h.p. came into operation in the 
Northwest Territories in 1941 and one of 8,350 h.p. in 1948. 
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Table 4 has been prepared to show under three classifications the purposes 
for which the developed water power is primarily utilized. 


4.—Developed Water Power by Provinces and Industries, as at Dec. 31, 1948 
a 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory In Central In Pulp In Total 
Electric an Other 
Stations! Paper Mills? | Industries* 
h.p h.p h.p. h.p 
Prince Edward \Island.........:...s00++. eceat 579 — 2,038 2,617 
INO VE WS CO bisa otras serene Tks tie misielnie sisiols, oh», 32 115, 039 11,884 13,961 140, 884 
INGW. DEUnS WiC Riy cite oe cat cclee uo kis due Sal 104, 710 20, 694 7,943 133,347 
KIO OG aie retraite Mee uta ais ane Beietos Plo nate ears 5, 584, 787 271,521 83,389 5,939, 697 
DSRED GOR his ob Son GA DEO OEE Oe Sate NOOR 2,586, 197 223, 692 84,351 2,894, 240 
Mamitonac.n ke eee ares fac hee soem ne 501, 800 — 1,900 503, 700 
MasikAtEhe walle cars erat tere conptss suits dattceies > siete 108, 500 -~ 3,000 111, 835 
A IDORGAC etna rlsioths sidan es cates Aen tetnere as 104, 500 — 2,060 106,560 
ISpuuntslee Gl taney ht. Peat S GS GR Amine omtec ae 822, 062 130, 950 56, 757 1,009, 769 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ 8,350 — 19,719 28,069 
Canada ee eke 9,936,524 658,741 245,453 10,870,718 
Percentages of total installation............... 91-4 6-1 2°5 100-0 
a nee UEE EEnnEEEE EINE DEE RRSISEEENERES REESE 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
actually developed by pulp and paper companies. 3 Includes only water power actually developed by 
industries other than central electric stations and the pulp and paper industries. 4 All water wheels 


and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 


It may be noted that central electric station classification totalling 9,936,524 
h.p. represents more than 91 p.c. of the total developed water power as at Dec. 31, 
1948. In 1900 the corresponding percentage was 33-5, thus showing the tremendous 
growth in the central electric station industry since the inception of successful 
long-distance transmission of electricity. Central hydro-electric stations produced 
97 p.c. of all electricity sold in or exported from Canada during 1948. 


The pulp and paper turbine installation total of 658,741 h.p. shown in Table 4 
includes only water power actually developed and directly used by pulp and paper 
companies. In addition, this industry is the greatest purchaser of central station 
power, buying about 33 p.c. of all power sold for industrial purposes. Part of the 
purchased power is classed as secondary, being used for steam generation by electric 
boilers which in 1948 had a capacity of about 1,900,000 h.p. The motor installations 
for the use of primary purchased power aggregate approximately 1,625,000 h.p. 


The ‘other industries’ group of Table 4, column 3, develops 275,453 h.p. 
solely for its own use. These diversified industries also provide a broad market 
for the power sold by the central electric stations. 


The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, 10,870,718 h.p., is the 
cumulative total of installation for all water wheels and hydraulic turbines. It 
has been adjusted to Dec. 31, 1948, by the addition of any installations made 
during the year even though this equipment may not be in use; adjustments are 
also made covering turbines or water wheels that have been removed. Somewhat 
similar figures are reported by the annual Census of Industry: they differ slightly 
since they are compiled on a different basis and represent. only the sum of the 
installations in the plants actually in operation during the year being reported 
by the Census, not total installation. 
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Subsection 3.—Provincial Water-Power Developments, 1948 


During 1948, the construction of hydro-electric developments throughout 
Canada proceeded at high tempo, although some delays were experienced due to 
late deliveries of electrical and mechanical equipment and to shortages of some 
materials. New capacity coming into operation in 1948 totalled 440,095 |e ee 
the rate of expansion well exceeding the yearly pre-war average of about 300,000 h.p. 
However, a huge demand for electric energy not only readily absorbed the output 
of new plants but accelerated the greatest program of hydro-electric expansion 
in the history of the country. Plants under construction, which are expected to be 
completed or in partial operation within two years, will have a capacity of about 
1,000,000 h.p. while those on which preliminary construction has been started, or 
which are definitely planned, will add perhaps 2,000,000 h.p. within five years. 
In addition, long-range plans envisage the development of many other sites which 
have been under investigation, a number of them being of high capacity. Current 
progress in each province is outlined below. 


Maritime Provinces.t—In the Maritime Provinces, the Nova Scotia Power 
Commission brought into operation in 1948 a new plant on Dickie Brook with a 
capacity of 2,900 h.p. in two units; a third unit of 3,000 h.p. is planned. The Com- 
mission also had under construction a plant of 12,000 h.p. on the Mersey River 
and was planning the development of 4,800 h.p. on the Tusket River. The Nova 
Scotia Light and Power Company completed a development of 4,600 h.p. on Methalls 
Brook and is proceeding with an addition of 4,500 h.p. to its Black River Plant. 


Quebec.—In Quebec, new units coming into operation in 1948 had a total capacity 
of 118,000 h.p. The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission completed the fourteenth 
unit of 53,000 h.p. in its No. 1 Beauharnois Plant, St. Lawrence River, and 
began work on No. 2 power-house which will have an ultimate capacity of 600,000 
h.p. and will be in partial operation by 1951; the Commission also completed a 
storage dam at Lake Dozois, upper Ottawa River and a fourth unit of 16,000 h.p. 
was being installed in the Rapid VII Plant. The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company brought into operation the first unit of 65,000 h.p. in its new development of 
195,000 h.p. at Shawinigan Falls, St. Maurice River; the Company also began a 
development at La Trenche Rapids, upper St. Maurice River, which will have an 
ultimate capacity of 384,000 h.p., partial operation being scheduled for 1951. The 
Gatineau Power Company proceeded with the addition of the third and final unit 
of 27,000 h.p. in its Bryson Plant, Ottawa River. The Northern Quebec Power 
Company started to increase the capacity of its existing 40,000-h.p. development at 
Quinze River by raising the head 20 feet and installing a new unit of 34,500 h.p. 
for operation in 1950; the planned ultimate capacity is 119,000 h.p. Smaller 
projects under way include additions of 3,000 h.p. by Pembroke Electric Light 
Company to its Black River Plant, 3,200 h.p. by Ogilvie Flour Mills to its plant 
on the Lachine Canal, 4,200 h.p. by the Municipality of Jonquiére on Aux Sables 
River, and 2,640 h.p. by the Cie Electrique de Mont Laurier on the Liévre River. 


* This figure is somewhat larger than that indicated in Table 3. This is due to the fact that the net 
figures of Table 3 take into account installations that went out of use in 1948 and adjustment of totals. 


t In addition to the water-power developments described, several new fuel-electric plants were under 
construction including: a steam plant of 10,000 kw. at Cantleys Point, N.S., by N.S. Power Commission; 
additional capacity of 20,000 kw. at Halifax by N.S. Light and Power Company; a 15,000-k.w. plant at 
Maccan, N.S., by Canada Electric Company; and a 18,000 kw. plant by Seaboard Power Corporation 
in Cape Breton. The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission during 1948 completed an addition of 
12,500 kw. to its steam plant at Chatham, N.B., and added four new diesel plants to its system. 
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Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario added to its 
generating capacity a total of 142,000 h.p. in three plants; 81,000 h.p. in the new 
Stewartville plant on the Madawaska River, 53,500 h.p. in the new Aguasabon 
plant on the north shore of Lake Superior, and a fourth unit of 7,500 h.p. in the 
Ear Falls plant, English River. The Commission also had under construction, 
on the Ottawa River above Pembroke, the Des Joachims development, 480,000 h.p. 
in eight units, five of which will be in operation in 1950; the Chenaux development 
on the Ottawa River at Portage du Fort, 160,000 h.p. in eight units, initial operation 
being scheduled for 1951; and the La Cave development, on the Ottawa River 
above Mattawa, 240,000 h.p., to be tentatively in service in 1952; Pine Portage 
development, Nipigon River, ultimate capacity 160,000 h.p. in four units, of which 
two are expected to be in operation in 1950; Tunnel Development, Mississagi River, 
58,000 h.p., planned for 1950 operation; and a steam-electric generating station at 
Windsor, 161,000 h.p., for operation by the autumn of 1951. Other projects were 
under study by the Commission including developments on the St. Lawrence, 
Niagara and English Rivers and a steam plant in the Toronto area. Two smaller 
hydraulic projects were completed in the Province, 1,200 h.p. on the Muskoka 
River by the town of Bracebridge and 1,300 h.p. on the Rideau Canal system by 
the Gananoque Electric Light and Water Supply Company. 


The Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, the Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System 
completed the installation of the eighth and final unit of 12,000 h.p. in its Slave 
Falls plant, Winnipeg River. The Winnipeg Electric Company continued work 
at its Seven Sisters plant, Winnipeg River, towards raising the head and the instal- 
lation of a fourth unit of 37,500 h.p. The Manitoba Government has undertaken 
the development of 114,000 h.p. at Pine Falls, Winnipeg River, and plans to have 
the plant in initial operation in 1951. . 


In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River* Power Company during 1948 completed 
the installation of a sixth unit of 21,000 h.p. in its Island Falls plant, bringing the 
total capacity to 108,500 h.p.* 


In Alberta, no new hydraulic developments were actively underway in 1948 
but Calgary Power Limited was preparing to proceed with a development of 65,000 
h.p. at Spray Lakes in the upper Bow River basin. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia, a total of 92,745 h.p. was added to the 
hydraulic capacity of the Province during 1948. The largest individual addition 
was that of the first unit of 62,000 h.p. in the Bridge River plant of the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Company which was brought into operation in October; 
the plant is designed for an ultimate installation of 10 units. A storage dam was 
under construction at La Joie Falls, 45 miles upstream. The British Columbia 
Power Commission, early in 1948, brought into operation the second unit of 28,000 
h.p. in its Campbell River development, Vancouver Island, and work proceeded on 
the installation of the third and fourth units and on the construction of a storage 
dam at Ladore Falls. ‘The Commission also has under construction a development 
at Whatshan Lake which will have an ultimate capacity of 60,000 h.p., initial opera- 
tion being scheduled for 1950. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
was enlarging its Brilliant plant, Kootenay River, by the addition of a third unit of 
37,000 h.p. Other smaller projects completed in 1948 include 1,600 h.p. on the 


*In addition to the water-power developments described, the Saskatchewan Power Commission 
increased the capacity of its steam plants by 7,500 kw. at Prince Albert and by 5,000 kw. at Estevan. 
Canadian Utilities completed a new steam plant of 13,500 kw. at Drumheller, Alta. 
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Kitzault River by Torbrit Silver Mines, 800 h.p. added to the Goat River plant of 
the West Kootenay Power and Light Company and a new 250-h.p. plant on Trout 
Lake by the Harrison Hot Springs Hotel. 


Northwest Territories —The Northwest Territories Power Commission was 
established under authority of the Northwest Territories Power Commission Act, 
1948 (11-12 George VI, c. 64). The purpose of the Act is to facilitate the construction 
and operation of electric power plants in the Northwest Territories for mining and 
other interests. Power from such plants is sold at as low a rate as possible, subject 
to them being on a self-sustaining basis from the standpoint of interest and amorti- 
zation charges, operation, and maintenance. The Act permits the development of 
the electric power resources of the Northwest Territories promptly when the need 
arises, and makes it possible for mining companies to expedite production. 


The Power Commission owns and operates under Federal Government auspices 
the hydro-electric plant on Snare River, some 90 miles north of Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
This project has an installed capacity of 8,350 h.p. and can generate as much as 
9,000 h.p. Electric power is carried by a 90-mile transmission line from the gener- 
ating plant on Snare River to the vicinity of Yellowknife, where it supplies power 
to the local mines and also the greater part of the requirement of the Yellowknife 
Power Company, which distributes and sells power to the Yellowknife Settlement. 


The Commission is constructing a diesel generating plant at Fort Smith, 
N.W.T., and is investigating a similar type of plant for installation at Hay River, 
on: the south shore of Great Slave Lake. The Commission is also undertaking 
investigations of a possible hydro-electric plant on the Mayo River, Yukon Ter- 
ritory, for the benefit of the silver-lead «mines in the Mayo District. It keeps in 
touch with power needs in northern Canada, and is authorized under the Act to 
make investigations, construct power plants, and sell power either on a wholesale 
or retail basis. 


Section 2.—The Central Electric Station Industry 


An article dealing with government control of power in wartime is given at 
pp. 336-3387 of the 1945 Canada Year Book. 


Summary of Energy Generated by Type of Station, 1946 and 1947.— 
Central electric stations are companies, municipalities or individuals selling or 
distributing electric energy, whether generated by themselves or purchased for 
resale. Stations are divided into two classes according to ownership, viz., (1) 
commercial—those privately owned and operated by companies or individuals, and 
(2) municipal—those owned and operated by municipalities or Provincial Govern- 
ments. These are subdivided according to the kind of power used into (a) hydraulic, 
(b) fuel, and (c) non-generating. This last sub-class purchases practically all the 
power it resells; a few of these stations have generating equipment that is held for 
emergencies. The hydraulic stations contain water turbines and wheels with 
approximately 88 p.c. of the total capacity of hydraulic installations in all industries 
in Canada and the generators driven by this hydraulic equipment generate 98 p.c. 
of the total output of all central electric stations. pivaie 
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5.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station, 1930-45, and by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947 


Generated by— 


Year and 


Generated by— 


Year Water Thermal Total Province ‘Water Thermal Total 
Power Engines Power Engines 
'000 kwh. | *000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. deig 000 kwh. | 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
Hosp as 17, 748, 820 344,982 | 18,093,802 || P.E.I. 513 16, 189 16,702 
to ee 16,025,334 305,533 | 16,330,867 | N-S.-.------ 340, 941 249, 551 590, 492 
N.B 444,793 148, 130 592, 923 
Pose Se 1 15,723,838 328,219 | 16,052,057 || Quo, dient eg yeaa 
a 17,006,069 332,921 | 17,338,990 || Ont 10,771, 742 6,393 | 10,778, 135 
EY en 20,817,309 379,815 | 21,197,124 || Man.. 2,386,339 3,036 | 2,389,375 
Sask. m. 270, 691 270,691 
ie es 22, 883, 735 399,298 | 23,283,033 | ai, 457 056 p44 i903 602, 048 
on aan ae 24,932, 705 469,577 | 25,402,282 || B.C......... 2,801, 448 97,852 | 2,899,300 
(571s 27,175,722 511,923 | 27,687,645 || Totals, 1946.| 40,692,395 | 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 
1938. ...| 25,690,785 463,375 | 26,154, 160 1947 
PB 556 19,826 20,382 
gs Scat hoe SE eae NRO ICES eres 349,403 | 267,708 | 617,111 
1940... 29,537, 459 571,824 | 30,109,283 || N.B......... 420,510 171,948 592, 458 
1941.. 32, 628, 930 688, 733 33,317, 663 Que de oxi a reuatia 25,926,927 3,244 25,930,171 
Outs, Bean 11, 182, 693 9,000 | 11,191,693 
ee cite’ | eee eT eg 2,028, 541 3,213 | 2,031,754 
1943... 39, 660,312 819,281 | 40,479,593 |] Sask........ 463, 059 299,823 | 762,882 
1944..........| 39,553,352 | 1,045,427 | 40,598,779 | Alta-..-.---- 380,569 | 260,762 | 641,331 
BCAs we 1,520,909 |. 116,108 | 1,637;017 
BOG oc ochedat 39, 131,020 SE Ve Ge: | Manan Etna ao ES) ica etek ata WR mea 
Totals, 1947.| 42,273,167 | 1,151,632 | 43,424,799 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Central Electric Stations* 


The growth of the central electric stations industry has been almost continuous 
since 1919, when statistics of kilowatt hours generated were first made available. 
The depression that occurred in the early 1930’s resulted in decreased output of 
power for several years but output soon recovered. During the war years 1939-44 
the equipment was used to the practical maximum capacity, the output increasing 
by 42 p.c. from 1938 to 1944. The output declined slightly in 1945 but. rebounded 
in 1946 to 102 p.c. of the 1944 figure. During 1947 a new record was established 
which was nearly equalled in 1948. | 


The central electric stations industry is one that is particularly suited to large- 
scale operations because of the huge outlays of capital necessary. Capital invested 
and total horse-power installed increased almost continuously even during the 
depression years, mainly because large power projects, planned before the depression, 
were in process of construction. Off-peak and surplus power, used mainly in electric 
boilers of pulp and paper plants, grew steadily to a peak of 7,803,000,000 kwh. in 
1937 but, owing to war requirements for firm power, it was reduced during 1940-45, 
but rebounded to a new high of 8,067,489,000 kwh. in 1946. In 1947, secondary power 
consumption was reduced to 5,595,344,000 kwh. and to 2,303,987,000 kwh. in 1948 as 
increased primary demand and low water levels left less available for off-peak use. 


* Revised in the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Central Electric Stations, 1932-47 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1917-31 will be found at p. 369 of the 1940 Year Book. 
Capital Revenue Power Kilowatt Persons| Salaries 
Year |Stations Tis rae from Sale |Equipment Hours |Customers} Em- and 
OSHS of Power! | Capacity? | Generated ployed Wages 
No. $ $ h.p. 000 No. No. $ 

1939 ae >... 572 | 1,335,886,987 | 121,212,679 | 6,343,654 | 16,052,057 | 1,657,454 | 15,395 | 23,261,166 
1935540. 575 1,386, 532,055 | 117,532,081 | 6,616,006 | 17,338,990 | 1,666,882 | 14,717 21,431,877 
1934s 573 1,430, 852,166 | 124,463,613 | 6,854,161 | 21,197,124 | 1,660,079 | 14,974 21,829,491 
1935-222. 566 1,459,821,168 | 127,177,954 | 7,104,142 | 23,283,033 | 1,694,703 | 15,342 22,519,993 
ta ia se at 561 1,483,116,649 | 135,865,173 | 7,119,272 | 25,402,282 | 1,740,793 | 16,087 23,367,091 
ASS Hp see 568 1,497,330,231 | 143,546,643 | 7,342,085 | 27,687,645 | 1,805,995 | 17,018 25,623,767 
193824.) 589 1,545,416,592 | 144,331,627 | 7,476,976 | 26,154,160 | 1,873,621 | 17,929 27,148, 688 
19305: fs 611 1,564, 603,211 | 151,880,969 | 7,607,122 | 28,338,030 | 1,941,663 | 18,848 28, 223,376 
1940..... 602 1,615,438,140 | 166,228,773 | 7,935,867 | 30,109,283 | 2,006,508 | 19,054 28, 895, 595 
194 ee 607 | 1,641,460,451 | 186,080,354 | 8,157,585 | 33,317,663 | 2,081,270 | 19,880 | 31,647,952 
1042 anaes 616 | 1,747,891,798 | 203,914,608 | 8,613,696 | 37,355,179 | 2,125,558 | 19,764 | 34,285,870 
1945085. 622 1,778, 224,640 | 204,801,£08 | 9,602,794 | 40,479,593 | 2,169,148 | 19,120 | 35,785,932 
1944..... 626 ate 215, 246,391 | 9,713,791 | 40,598,779 | 2,238,023 | 19,770 36, 945, 296 
1945..... 600 215,105,473 | 9,666,947 | 40,130,054 | 2,333,230 | 21,288 39,521,365 
19406 rae 600 226,096,273 | 9,825,459 | 41,736,987 | 2,476,830 | 24,577 46,422,998 
194725... 607 238,929,627 | 9,601,157 | 43,424,799 | 2,643,327 | 26,704 | 67,417,317 


1 Excluding duplications. 


2 Not including auxiliary-plant equipment. 


Although the amount of power used by domestic customers or for residential 
purposes is now only 10 p.c. of the total production of central electric stations, 
Details of the number of domestic customers 


this service is exceedingly important. 


served, the kilowatt hours delivered and the costs to the customers, exclusive of 
direct federal, provincial and municipal taxes on such service, are shown in Table 7. 
The average consumption per customer and average cost per kilowatt hour vary 
considerably as between municipalities and also as between provinces; there are 


smaller differences between the average bills. 


7.—_Summary Statistics of Domestic Consumption of Electricity, 1932-47 


Average Average 
Year Customers Consumption ee é eee ee 
Customer Annum 

No. 000 kwh. kwh. $ cts. 
1 ives teat atte aes seen ahs Se 1,357, 462 1,639, 498 1,208 26-83 2-22 
ER rt athe comepee ace ba aces 1,371, 806 1, 650,395 1, 203 26-21 2-18 
193 fe Foes cic nvasai ee creiehs eee we 1,379, 153 1,717,090 1,245 26-47 2-13 
108 Sr ner cee ie creas 1,401, 983 1, 769, 848 1, 262 26-23 2-08 
103 Otte ee eee oh eee eee 1, 443, 059 1,887,116 1,308 26-61 2:03 
LOS (tate heat: Shooto a ere 1,500, 128 2,007, 433 1,338 26-17 1-96 
1938).0.35% see, Sete e Deer 1,559,394 2,172,500 1,393 26-49 1-90 
OS Os. Stilerch Cia. Resa ee ee 1, 623 , 672 2,310, 891 1, 423 26-97 1-90 
1940 Sart US Eee aoetaccee 1, 694,388 2,436,572 1,438 27-41 1-91 
TOG LR et Soe ned cane ite 1,755,917 2,582,405 1,471 27-73 1-89 
1942 ear rnees thiecc tte 1, 803, 708 2,716,895 1,506 28-11 1-80 
LOAD cs. LES ved doben ease te aye aL poas 1, 852,367 2,843,612 1,585 27-70 1-87 
LOS A. cs eontaaata heer 1,906, 452 3,046,980 1,598 27-96 1-75 
LOAD Re ee red Le Le ee ee ee 1,987,360 3,365,497 1,693 28-05 1-66 
TGA G Sika: cc cheat eta tone Che 2,104, 549 3,881, 677 1, 844 29-85 1-62 
MY UB te ee I Ae ORLA. OO 2, 246, 253 4,383, 222 1,951 31-28 1-60 


Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—Auxiliary equipment includes 
only thermal engines and generators operated by them in hydraulic stations and in 
non-generating plants and does not include spare equipment in thermal stations or 
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spare hydraulic equipment in hydraulic stations. Such equipment is classed as 
main-plant equipment. The capacities of the equipment are the manufacturers’ 
ratings and, for water wheels and turbines, the kilowatt hour capacities vary with 
the supply of water. The majority of the hydraulic stations are large, serving 
wide areas over transmission lines, whereas most of the plants with thermal engines 
are small, serving the needs of the local municipality. The number of thermal 
engines declined from previous years as equipment data were not included for small 
plants, mainly in Saskatchewan and Alberta, whose output was largely consumed 
by their own industry or firm. 


8.—Main-Plant Equipment of Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, and Total 
Auxiliary Equipment, 1947 


Nore.—Kva. means kilo-volt-amperes. 
——vwOOW0wnwewoeweoeweaqyaoaoowyqope_sawaooeomaoOS9SOO0nn99n>9aSa ee eS eee 
Water Wheels 


d Thermal Engines Generators 
Type of re 
Equipment re Turbines ae 
and Province |" """* : Average : Average . Average 
No. | Capacity Papeeny No. | Capacity Capacity N Capacity Cay 
No h.p h.p h.p. h.p kva kva im 
Marn-PLANtT 
EQuipMENT 
18 Ul eee 9 6 363 61 19 8,937 470 22 6,997 318 
INSSE eee: 45 55 106, 658 1,939 38 98,044 2,580 93 170, 681 1, 835 
IN: Baas): 14 14 104, 260 7,447 17 57,812 3,401 wil 138,366 4,463 
Quai os. 95 280 | 5,424,600 19,374 5 660 132 286 | 4,597,773 16,076 
Oi Ge are 120 811 | 2,425,363 7,799 9 1,140 127 320 | 1,934,447 6,045 
Manne. 22:3. 14 40 442, 800 11,070 11 1,688 153 50 357, 063 7,141 
Daskee ee Geaes 134 5 87,500 17,500 189 176, 109 932 196 221,657 AST 
ao a = See 95 10 104, 500 10, 450 126 107,098 850 133 176,911 1,330 
.C. an 
Makon-wae 81 67 435, 806 6,505 58 17,819 307 || 124 380, 593 3,069 
Totals..... 607 | 788 | 9,131,850 | 11,589 || 472 469,307 994 || 1,255) 7,984,488 6,362 
AUXILIARY- 
PLANT 
EQuiepMENT | — — — — 98 184,930 1,887 92 154, 199 1,676 
Grand 
Totals....| 607 | 788 | 9,131,850 | 11,589 || 570 654,237 1,148 || 1,347 | 8,138,687 6,042 


eee *" 


9.—Electric Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1942-47 
eooooeeeeooeoeoeqeyweooOoOESS SS S=S oe :-_«_!_ eee 


Province or Territory 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
7000 kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000kwh. 

Prince Edward Island...... 13,096 14,616 15,968 16, 753 16, 702 20,382 
INOVaSCcOblaleetle. Fee: 516, 828 579,470 582,589 600, 429 590, 492 617,111 
New Brunswick............. 489, 469 506, 134 521,951 598, 700 592, 923 592,458 
Muiebee wenn: Gait sate cn 20,803,715 | 23,477,824 | 23,277,515 | 22,227,012 | 23,597,321 | 25,930,171 
Ontariossee ss fh} uaske o. 10,181,711 | 10,308,673 | 10,538,574 | 10,736,742 | 10,778,135 | 11,191,693 
IM AILOD AST aE el toes sie ek 2,080,810 | 2,223,725 | 2,232,855 | 2,283,789 | 2,389,375 2,031, 754 
Baskatchewant tcc nen. oe: 211,557 232,195 | 243 , 884 249,517 270,691 762,882 
ZINE ONG) ig Ne eR ee Rt Se aie ME 418, 704 512,985 555,034 566, 745 602,048 641,331 
British Columbia and Yukon] 2,639,289 | 2,623,971 | 2,630,409 | 2,850,367 | 2,899,300 1,637,017 

MOUBIS NS ca ce ce oak 37,355,179 | 40,479,593 | 40,598,779 | 40,130,054 | 41,736,987 | 43,424,799 


nr 


Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations.—Table 10 shows 
the number of farm customers, the average annual consumption, average annual 
revenue exclusive of the 8 p.c. federal tax, and the average revenue per kilowatt 
hour sold to these customers in each province for 1947. 
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Effective Jan. 1, 1944, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission reclassified 
its rural customers, including under “farm customers” only farm contracts whereby 
one or more dwellings occupied by families engaged in the operation of the farm 
would be counted as one customer. This classification excluded other rural dwellings, 
stores, garages, repair shops, etc., also small properties of five acres or less except 
under special conditions. This change in classification explains the apparent 
decrease in farms served as shown in previous years, but by 1947 there were 81,670 
farm customers in Ontario compared with 62,303 in 1944 and 66,686 on the farmer 
basis in 1943. The Ontario Government pays for part of the cost of installing 
services to farm customers, which accounts in part for the lower average revenue 
per kilowatt hour in Ontario as compared with the other provinces. 


10.—Farm Service Furnished by Central Electric Stations, 1947 


eee ee 0 


Kilowatt 
Hours Revenue Received 
Delivered 
Province or Territory Customers |}———-H | - 
Average Average Average 
Total per Total per per 
Customer Customer kwh. 
No No No. $ $ cts 
Prince Edward Island...... 2,822 | 2,204,692 781 138, 833 49-20 6-3 
NovaiSCobiaaoune.. doer 11,454 | 7,406,572 647 300, 668 26-25 4-1 
New Brunswick............ 7,949 | 4,452,800 560 243 , 897 30-68 5-5 
Quehetich areas. cette 54,245 | 38,246, 833 705 } 1,338,379 24-67 3°5 
OnGanio: oeseicteine te tant ae ce 81,670 |212, 496,914 2,602 3, 622,389 44-35 1-7 
Manitobai-aemeeiten oases 3,496 5,866, 434 1,678 210,121 60-10 3-6 
Saskatchewan jac. cos.sens ee 739 665,037 900 52, 151 70-57 7-8 
Alibertal 24S arten ne names 2,275 3, 844,386 1,690 214, 435 94-26 5-6 
British Columbia and Yukon 4,868 | 10,569,439 ital 275, 783 56-65 2-6 
Motals.cveasa ee 169,518 | 285,753,107 1,686 | 6,396,656 37-73 2-2 


Export and Import of Electric Power.—Electric energy is exported from 
Canada only under licence and an export tax of 0-03 cents per kilowatt hour is 
levied with some exceptions. The export duties for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1945 to 1948 were $639,320, $694,518, $598,751 and $470,627, respectively. 


Exports for the years 1945-48 are shown in Table 11. There are also large 
interprovincial movements of electric energy from Quebec to Ontario, and smaller 
movements from Quebec to New Brunswick, Manitoba to Ontario and British 
Columbia to Alberta. 


The water allowed to be diverted at Niagara Falls for power purposes was 
increased by 5,000 cu. ft. per second to the Canadian side in November, 1940, owing 
to a diversion of water from Long Lake and the Ogoki_River from the James Bay 
watershed to the Great Lakes watershed. In 1941 a further increase of 9,000 c.f.s. 
to the Canadian plants and 12,500 c.f.s. to the United States plants was permitted, 
and in 1943 an additional 4,000 c.f.s. to Canadian plants bringing the totals up to 
54,000 c.f.s. for Canada, and 32,500 c.f.s. for the United States. This increased 
water with greater development of plants on the St. Lawrence River made possible 
the increased export of both firm and secondary power to the United States (5,000 
e.f.s. will produce about 150,000 h.p. at the Queenston, Ont., plant). During 
1947 and 1948, increased demands from consumers and low water reduced the surplus 
energy available for export. 


a i 
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11.—Electric Energy Exported from Canada, by Companies, and Imported 
from the United States, 1945-48 


Company 1945 1946 1947 1948 


kwh. kwh. kwh. kwh. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario] 394,245,000} 394,200,000] 391,102,400] 380,703, 700 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


CSUEDLUSI te eet cee rc eres mete ce 1, 120,730,061) 978,819,549) 553,054,300) 281,290,500 
Canadian Niagara Power Company........... 322,722,441) 324,484,986) 321,725,500] 324,999,600 
Canadian Niagara Power Company (surplus).. 99,409, 843 93 , 806, 074 71, 269, 622 73,190,585 
Ontario and Minnesota Power Co............. 38,365, 000 32,073, 000 48, 429,000 30, 225,000 
Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co. 40,384, 249 32,185, 886 31, 747, 662 24, 530,080 
Maine and N.B. Electric Power Co. (surplus). . _— 1,690,473 3,191, 284 1, 840,573 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co....... 273,050 323, 260 408, 630 14, 208, 466 
Southern Canada Power Co.............0.00: 2,462,695 2,703,079 4,289,825 2,247,418 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission!......... 618,842,478] 614,992,847] 634,475,609] 650,290,533 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Milltown, N.B...... 2,708, 400 2,868,000 422,400 60,480 
Hraser Commpanies: tds wese ee ns ee 4,574,000 1,288,000 4,169,000 9,121,000 
Northport Power and Light Co............... 15, 206 20, 619 33,210 38, 284 
Northern. 'BiCe Power Cosi sho eee tee ek. 12,170 33, 120 35, 410 35, 650 
Detroit and Windsor Subway Co............. 291, 800 328, 100 323, 400 326,900 
Manitoba Power Commission...............-. 1,398, 840 1,813, 740 1,809, 600 a 

DWObAIS Maine. hoi sc caer ke 25646, 435,233] 2,481,630,733) 2,066,486,852) 1,743,108, 769 

Imports from United States?............... 15,916,000 8, 651, 000 51,979, 000 84,994,000P 

a eee 

a 1 Transferred from the Montreal Light, Heat and Power Co., April, 1944. 2 Mainly to B.C. 
ectric. 


Subsection 2. — Public Ownership or Regulation of Central 
Electric Stations* 


Water power is developed in Canada by provincial commissions, by munici- 
palities and by private companies—hydro-electric plants. The first such provincial 
commission was formed in Ontario in 1906 to act as trustee for a group of muni- 
cipalities to develop and distribute electricity. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario now generates and purchases power, transmits it to rural and 
urban municipalities and serves large power customers. Similar commissions 
have been formed in most of the other provinces. 


* The information included under the provincial headings of this Subsection has been revised by the 
various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 


12.—_Summary Statistics of Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, 1930-47 


Power Equipment 


Electric 
Year me Customers Energy Water 
ents Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 7000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
166 . 862, 158 5,156, 788 1,454,014 1,658,087 
163 874, 507 4,139,707 1,505,599 1,719,495 
170 881,054 3, 713,841 1,610,024 1,824,010 
172 890,301 3,673,016 1, 742,024 1,966, 889 
171 899, 617 5, 136, 241 1,743,074 1,963,979 
OSS emetietas tet oan te oe 169 915,303 5,515,084 1,815, 164 2,036, 799 
103 Okretrencis § mrt, seSSRE 171 938,117 6, 887,057 1,944,189 2,173,030 
HOS Re ey Taree oR Narre ec cccmarsis 179 972, 284 7,372,018 1,975,989 2,202,624 
LOSS ee bis area Pt eine Malate lens att 183 1,014,115 6, 665, 837 2,013,169 2,176, 793, 
sea eRy 5 GAC c,h oe ey Rene er gr 184 1,052, 245 7,047, 100 2,014,500 2,221,490 
OSD aE. ten hi dtichttete res bated es « 181 1,088,415 7,822,013 2,022,285 2, 227, 203 
Pe erat oP oaks. Sole averse cetovcrccttcre + 183 1,126,364 8,523,915 2,031,250 2,240, 425 
OAD PMA Ke MAGE car arate fhe cle 188 1,140,499 9,177,792 2,134, 845 2,344,310 
TILE hs see yp iehs 6a Ae Bere ee Re 197 1,159,545 9,397,354 PAs ilatay ets, 2,362,858 
SEY es 5 Soc cleat ne ie ei ea eet 202 1, 484, 784 14,910,198 3,092,295 3,340, 268 
HDA ee tenes te ois Si lars 8 ke: 6.5.0 efora, Wat Batace 208 1, 566, 676 14,599,195 3,118,324 3,372,826 
OE G2 2 tag Oates aE RR 203 1, 650, 739 14, 739,271 8,274,484 3,523,463 


ROA sR ce he scbgrcte dis ss wes whee 230 1,772,919 15, 759, 275 3,380,900 3, 665, 032 
—_—_—_— rr 
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A large portion of the power development in Quebec is connected with pulp 
and paper plants and with the aluminum industry. Such power plants are operated 
as separate organizations and deliver power to the parent companies at relatively 
low rates. Also, substantial blocks of power are produced in Quebec for export to 
Ontario. 


Table 13 shows statistics of municipally or publicly owned central electric 
stations, by provinces, for 1946. Table 24 at p. 582 shows comparable statistics 
for commercial stations. 


13.—Publicly Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1947 


Power Equipment 


Paver Electrie¢ © |———--___——_ 
Province or Territory Plant Customers Energy Water 
oe Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island............. 1 1,680 3,714 — 1,785 
INOV AR SCOLIA Ie wr eereeinn es eee 27 38,515 266, 823 80, 780 88,555 
ING AIBC AO Renn a dan shar BB Dea ac 7 54,651 153, 998 12,860 41,132 
OiuehbeOss Fc Me es sate eke atta 22 367,076 5,149, 967 1,032,060 1,032, 240 
ONCATIO meee ee a Mersin en oe 75 984, 126 8,917,437 2,030,066 2,030,891 
Manitoba terscsretnn aes 5 oe e ee etee 6 104,344 752, 466 177,000 177, 640 
Saskatchewan saemetie teas 54 85, 744 242,745 = 142, 800 
Al Dertag ht 2a a htia st eh ee eee 10 82, 282 209,389 _ 92,091 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 28 54,501 62, 736 48,134 57,898 
Totalsee.n te tcc 230 1,772,919 15,759,275 3,380,900 3,665,032 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation 
of services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities 
has been attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial 
electric power commissions, their functions and activities are summarized by 
provinces below. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1909 legislation was first enacted in Nova Scotia relating 
to the use of water power in “An Act for the Further Assisting of the Gold Mining 
Industry”. This was the most advanced legislation until the development of 
water power within the Province of Nova Scotia was initiated under the Acts of 
1914 and carried on in an investigatory manner in co-operation with the Federal 
Government until 1919, when the Nova Scotia Power Commission was created 
under the Power Commission Act. Certain investigatory work is still carried on 
in Nova Scotia by the Federal Government through the Dominion Water and 
Power Bureau with which The Nova Scotia Power Commission is closely associated. 
The control of the water resources of the Province is vested in the Crown and 
administered under the provisions of The Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The 
Commission pays the regular fees for water rights. 


The function and policy of the Commission is the supply of electric power and 
energy by the most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act 
of 1937 greatly increased the possibilities for retail service. It provides for financial 
assistance to equalize cost and revenue of extensions, the construction of which 
have been approved by the Governor in Council as qualifying under the Act. In 
1941, an amendment to the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council, to regulate and control the 
generation, transformation, transmission, distribution, supply and use of power in 
the Province. 
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Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from 
revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1948, showed total fixed assets of 
$22,686,803, including work in progress amounting to $734,742. Current assets 
amounted to $273,294. Liabilities are shown as follows: fixed $17,998,783; current 
$576,479; contingency and renewal reserves $2,472,575; sinking fund reserves 
$3,597,246, and general and special reserves $1,689,666. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800-h.p. installation on the 
Mushamush River, which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 192,000 kwh. 
in the first complete year of operation. This and later developments are shown in 
Table 14. 


14.—Present Developments with Initial Capacities of Undertakings of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission 


First Installed Annual Output 
Hydro Syatema ee se neh Generation Wee 
ation Initial 1948 Tnitial 1948 
h.p. h.p. kwh. kwh. 
piasbaeaimn ee soe Ls tage: | 1921 800 1,030 208, 752 1,197,100 
eit oN ox tla Sees SIO ® SometnCe Bae 1922 10, 700 15, 700 19, 538,000 31,039, 600 
5 Ae a 1924 5, 550 5, 550 
MAVeU Align etete. syste oe ote : ; 
Miths Palle ct ee ete ck ose: 1925 6,290 10,590 } 6,536,860 | 45,380, 767 
Original 1928 29, 400 29, 400 
riginalien..seee. 2: Ig tae Ss eae 2 ; ; 

Cowartaling 42%: Pa 1938 10, 200 10,200 |f 85,863,390 | 155,717,600 
PGR EE eee ee ot es. hn 1929 2,8201 2,820 3, 680, 540 8,391, 102 
POROUS tek d Siri hc ee Mea 1930 560 560 365, 600 2,195, 600 
TEAS Vs DSN as a ee a 1931 1, 400 1,200 5, 813, 555 3,791, 490 
CREP SC Ct See MA aimee See 1931 2 4,000 389, 520 3,931,700 

Totals, Hydro Systems...... ‘ ae Se 81,050 vy 251,644,959 
MPATINCR MESON aires i oss hic Re bees: 1937 ie 724 21, 650 115, 732 
CanseauS team earl. as ae 2 1945 1, 1253 1, 125 4,437,280 5,527,150 

Totals, Thermal Systems..... ap mae one are 5, 642, 882 
‘ Grand Totals............ ae ah oe Se ee 257,287,841 
Sc et 

1 Minimum head. 2 Distribution system only. 3 Rated in kilowatts. 


The nine systems comprised 2,244-15 miles of combined transmission and dis- 
tribution lines and served 39 wholesale and 15,998 retail customers at Nov. 30, 
1948. Twenty generating stations and 44 generating units are in service with a 
total installed capacity of 83,281 h.p. The total delivery to customers, which is 
somewhat variable, has reached 249,449,505 kwh. per year. 


The Dickie Brook hydro-electric development of the Antigonish System first 
went into operation on Sept. 21, 1948, increasing the System installation by 2,900 h.p. 
at normal operating head and making provision for an additional 1,450 h.p. when 
required. Units are rated at 1,750 h.p. at 298 ft. head. 


Construction work is being carried on for the erection of a steam plant in Pictou 
County which is expected to begin operation in 1950. This plant will have an 
initial installation of 10,000 kw. 


Deep Brook hydro-electric development on the Mersey River, now under 
construction, will add 12,000 h.p. to the Markland System. It is scheduled to 
start operation early in 1950. 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was 
incorporated under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned and 
operated by the Commission are as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity 
h.p. 

Musa wash cea iio cease vik cits ons sheetales enna Water powenirs :wettina <item enor 10, 000 
TSGUGHTDOUCUAC Sateen oie terrence. ttereeieneestar Water powelen can succ deco eet op ree 200 
Grand Talos ret derciegic bie ete turcle rome eles Patenetetarets Steams hs Meee han ora eee a wits tote 26, 800 
SainitiSiolnms ty ok fee rote eiwiane ie te ele nee te elec steko nage eran Steamiwcticissnmyh teats eee 25, 500 
Gat hatin ccc eeencreateec ncn dee tocrs Stearn 3; 20s sissies 16, 750 
Grand Manam.re suite on comic a eneieieat. Dieselnc st scans stow ea con eeiotenears 645 
Str Oimenitin nei oH Seca topes Diesel Wiis ae. clove elaine ae 550 
SEs SLOP NEI eye epaisleteeciere oslonaseloia sis leteistninseneteiexols ND Leis) Le SR aes erie Galen te he 3,300 
Gampobellowaneen nares tsetse aeteieensiclere acre DS (<i: RA ey ec inci 335 
PNG VG (Ode) oo nee re RE ae eR MOLIIE Cre Diesel beccscesk eaten Suwa sige reese 535 
SHippecanec i ececeuels © chee misters after Ninterare eraterontle TW) LESE) ee mete Acrassters odbc sista easiest 2,680 

POPAT) COAPACITY « «tis os, hele c 5b oosse ton oe Meumihenclen ions) favaiehs:slotafele (ster -teterommiere estore 87, 295 


The Musquash, Grand Lake and Kouchibouguac plants are inter-connected 
and operate in parallel at all times. 


In 1948 the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission completed 66,000 
volt lines from Chatham to Moncton, Chatham to Nelson, Coverdale to Hillsboro 
and Coal Branch to Buctouche. High-voltage transmission was thereby increased 
from 348 miles in 1947 to 476 miles in 1948. Power is sold en bloc to the cities of 
Saint John, Moncton, Fredericton and the town of Sussex. 


The statistical information given in Table 15 shows the growth of the Com- 
mission’s undertakings since 1924. 


15.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1924, and 1944-48 


Item 1924 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
High-voltage trans- 

IMission linewis.. Je miles 138 348 348 348 348 476 
Distribution line......  “ 67 2,150 2,326 2,510 2,902 3,428 
Indirect customers.... No. 11,561 — — — — — 
Direct customers..... My 1,129 21,955 24,166 27,299 33, 837 38,908 
Plant capacities....... Ep: 11,100 32,510 37,590 37,590 38,190 87,295 
Power generated...... kwh.| 15,500,000 |115, 524,000 |122, 508,320 131,315,745 |147,008,120 | 195,878,655 
Capital invested...... $ 3,780,000 | 11,066,400 | 11,509,962 | 12,439,470 | 15,532,885 | 22,286,778 
RGVienlewen seekers $ 310,000 | 1,899,500 | 2,024,468 | 2,181,272 | 2,495,868 |. 3,544,717 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created in 1910 by 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (R.S.Q., c. 46) and by 20 Geo. V, 
c. 34, the Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the 
Province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct 
certain storage dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. The 
Commission has assisted companies engaged in such work by the systematic collec- 
tion of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on meteorological conditions, 
by investigation of numerous water-power sites and determination of the longitudinal 
profile of a large number of rivers, but mainly by the regulation of the flow of the 
principal power streams through the construction of storage dams. 


a _ abe age aalmaeanntanattis ae 


es 
Es ll es 
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From 1912 to 1925, a number of storage reservoirs were built or acquired by the 
_ Commission, charges being made to benefiting companies to cover interest and 
amortization on the capital invested as well as the cost of operation. Since 1925, 
companies or persons have availed themselves of the latitude given them by R.S.Q. 
1925, c. 46, to build the necessary dams; such storages have been transferred to 
and are operated by the Commission, the cost of operation only being charged 
annually to the interested companies or persons. In all, the Commission now 
_ controls and operates 28 storage-reservoirs in the Province. 


Among the rivers controlled by the Commission, either by means of dams on 
the rivers themselves or by controlling the outflow of lakes at their headwaters, are: 
the St. Maurice, now developing 1,110,550 h.p.; the Gatineau, 528,000 h.p.; the 
Liévre, 274,000 h.p.; the St. Francis, 100,000 h.p.; the Chicoutimi, 41,400 h.p.; 
the Au Sable, 33,200 h.p.; and the Metis, 15,700 h.p. The Commission also operates 
nine reservoirs on Riviére du Nord, two in the watershed of Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré 
River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin, on Riviére-du-Loup (en bas). 


Reservoirs not Controlled by the Quebec Streams Commission.—Among storage- 
reservoirs not controlled or operated by the Commission are: the Lake St. John, 
the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and the Onat- 
chiway on the Shipshaw River; the Témiscouata Lake on Madawaska River, con- 
trolled by Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, 
controlled by Dominion Textile Company; Temiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on 
the Ottawa River, controlled by the Department of Public Works of Canada; 
Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, controlled by Canadian International Paper 
Company; Dozois Lake on the Upper Ottawa River, controlled by the Quebec 
Hydro-Electric Commission. 


- Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca 
and Lake St. John reservoirs, amount to 1,950,000 h.p. since the Chute-a-Caron 
(Shipshaw) project has been completed. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission was established by 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power 
to the municipalities, industrial or commercial undertakings and citizens of the 
Province of Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. 


On Apr. 15, 1944, in accordance with the provisions of ‘this Act, the 
Commission took over: (a) the system of Montreal Light, Heat and Power Con- 
solidated for the generating and distributing of electricity; (b) the undertaking 
of Montreal Island Power Company for the generating and distributing of elec- 
tricity; and (c) all the shares of the capital stock of Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company. Thus, Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission acquired the control, 
among other assets, of the following hydro-electric plants:—* 


Hydro-Electric : Installed 
Plant River Capacity 
AD TAM eR Rp ade 5 Se sites. ade ein Bie Mis LAWwrenede . meee k oom bettie 4 200,000 h.p. 
(GENTS Se eee ae ee a eckaere ok RiChehGite das eats ee A 2, 9,000 h.p. 
Pagttean-Ocollebe. . <i. cass 0% sca ceeas Riviére-des-Prairies...............+5 45,000 h.p. 
euihiainG ies. MN Ais Stor ee Ses SED Ma WYONG. URE ne ek eee ek 730,000 h.p. 


* The Commission also purchases 175,000 h.p., mainly from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
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The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies electric light 
and power requirements to Greater Montreal and surrounding districts embracing 
a population of nearly 1,500,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied 
to the Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company power is sold to the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of rates of 100,000 h.p. 
to Massena, N.Y. and 250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


16.—Growth of the Quebec Power Systems, 1935-48 


a 


Power 
on Municipalities} Customers Distributed 
/ Served Served ; 
Total Primary 
No No. h.p h.p 
LOSS Ghee oie GA oe cites Ree eaten tee 61 266, 744 540,000 405,000 
LOB 6 nape aig peep ehil tens Seti enol Serene 61 268, 818 585,000 455,000 
LOB TE ek an eo ee DOD Meee cane oe Lele ME 61 271,274 600, 000 480,000 
193 Stes: Hs Mabaso s Aon Coa Rie cee eatin 61 278 , 637 733,000 635, 000 
UBT eae eet inne 6 i tiraee eas ate cen mein meee 2 61 277,010 773,000 676, 000 
AO: | epee etceceet & SRO nee, ee SI Ware aS IES Oe 61 281,027 806, 000 699,000 
NOE TE WR Bate SoM eseias too teen ayshate 6 MN Ree Eee Ma eee eee 61 285, 648 892,000 784, 000 
he Oe ae A a ee ES Se OLA Ede tryerek er ANOS rk 61 289,038 1,032,000 827,000 
VEC ee ers MA ren ern epee Meee Aetaetin Ae ctOe 61 293,005 1,044,000 942,000 
1944. OS aperic td UARRA Ue cvordn Setae Maney Seah ee eae 61 298, 767 1,060,000 897,000 
UC iek Secs aie AOE RA Me eR NIU ore 2 Morro ae Bara re 61 305, 049 1,045,000 883, 000 
Te Ny ea AEDES cota Bore Rlegtane 3 oi c nites Sema don: 61 309, 022 1,085,000 947,000 
| Lt y Yi Ber Aaa e Ce aR APO cna Hist Charis cass AGUS 61 318,984 1,127,000 980, 000 
LGA S Ei AS ce inte SOO ee Rae eee 61 330, 799 1, 202,000 1,034,000 
Pg ne IE ee ET ene SRS Ae ag ies re or asl rk lee Pe PR ee atl te oe Boast 
17.—Distribution of Primary Power to Systems, 1943-48 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 
oe ee a eat Dae alee A a ted Oe De ees ON eras eee ee ee 
System 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 

Montreal Systemic. cee Seeck acces 440,000 | 466,000 | 512,000 | 538,000 | 567,000 | 620,000 
Beauharnois Local System.,............ 129,000 77,000 27,000 34,000 35,000 36, 000 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (H.E.P.C. 

Ol Ontario ee catncecectncaete s 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 250,000 
Massena: System .29-c5snceedacceete aoe 123,000 | 104,000 94,000 | 125,000 | 128,000 | 128,000 


Wotalsts: 26. 3h.da5 eee venao es 942,000 | 897,000 | 883,000 | 947,000 | 980,000 |1,034,000 


In addition to the ownership and operation of these generating and distribution 
systems, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission administers the 48,000-h.p. 
Upper Ottawa River plant at Rapid VII and also the Dozois Reservoir. Average 
primary power statistics for this Northern Quebec System (Cadillac-Noranda 
district) are as follows: 1943, 15,030 h.p.; 1944, 16,820 h.p.; 1945, 14,720 h.p.; 
1946, 15,750 h.p.; 1947, 18,140 h.p.; and 1948, 21,270 h.p. 


Ontario.— The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. — An account of 
the inception and operations of the Commission is given at pp. 377-378 of the 
1940 Year Book. 
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Since 1945 the Commission has been engaged in implementing the power 
development program for which plans were started before the termination of the 
Second World War. The following statement shows the existing and authorized 
power resources of the Commission as at Jan. 1, 1949:— 


AVAILABLE POWER RESOURCES OF THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, 1949 


h.p. 
Maximum normal plant capacity (including DeCew Falls 
second unit placed in service September, 1947)............. 1,338,000 1,793,400 | 
Power purchased; contract:amount ...<5 << <i ese. cc oe cccwececas. 712,000 954, 700 


2,050,000 2,748, 100 
New developments completed in 1948 as part of the post-war ‘ 


program. Stewartville..... 81,000 h.p. 
Aguasabon....... DS OOO Me he crak eres ee 105, 600 141,500 
Ear Falls........ 7,500 “ 
. Additional power purchase contract.........c..eccceccccccecce 22,500 30,200 
Power resources asat Jan. 1, 1949.....0.0c.ccccccscccucecce 2,178,100 2,919,800 
Additional authorized construction (as detailed below)........ 835, 000 1,116,500 
1 fe IO ete Rl: = Rae UMN CR ecm tee 3,013, 100 4,036,300 


AUTHORIZED CONSTRUCTION 
Southern Ontario System-— 


Des Joachims—Ottawa River. ..:.....-2..ccleccvescsecnse 358, 000 480,000 

omar — OT tS Wa VO oi bisainaie ia osiswecierswien a Oarerae sie oenere 120,000 160, 0001 

Ta Cave—Ottaws Rivets cdc ssccics hoot cence ke. 135,000 180,000 

VAC ISOTYOL OSU AUG Bo oad cnc Sa wien asia saat wk v eocid dis. ok Sore 120,000 160, 000 
Thunder Bay System— 

Eile E Ona ge NID PON HAVO!) 5.5 .ay saad aadoiva snes osnan 60,000 80, 0002 
Northern Ontario Properties— 

Munnel— Mississa eed Viera. caeeiasas es ce lee Ss sk bade 42,000 50,500 

Torats (under construction at Jan. 1, 1949)............ 835, 000 1,116,500 

1 Ultimate eapabity planned—240,000 h.p. 2Ultimate capacity planned— 

160,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics—The Annual Reports of the 
Cormmission present, in detail, descriptions and statistics of operation, construction 
municipal work, transmission and distribution. The Commission exercises super- 
visory functions over the electrical utilities owned and gparaied by the partner 
municipalities. 


The Commission was established by special Acts of the Provincial Legislature 
in 1906 and 1907. In 1909 a comprehensive transmission system was commenced 
and by the end of 1910 power was being supplied to several municipalities. The 
initial capital expenditure required for this purpose was approximately $3,600,000. 
At Oct. 31, 1948, the total capital investment amounted to $712,760,245, of which 
$546,352,576 represented investments by the Commission in generating plants, 
transmission systems, etc., operated by the Commission for the major systems under 
its control; $166,407,669 represented investments by municipalities in local dis- 
tributing systems of their own, including other assets. Similarly, total reserves 
of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for sinking funds, renewals, 
contingencies and insurance purposes amounted to $495,896,508, of which 
$342,281,112 represented reserves of the Commission and $153,615,396 represented 
reserves and other assets of the municipal electric utilities. 
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18.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1931-48 


Gone of 

Ae ommission 
Y erie Customers | Total Power and 

ie R ed Served Distributed Assets of 

eats Municipal 

Utilities 

No. No. bp | $ 

193 Ts5,, te h  OR i g ORerieece 721 600, 297 LP LOT e220 373,010,000 
LOB Bet Soe Sec ees Serre eae aetere aie Seaton et cearens 747 611,955 1,108,037 - 382,558,000 
OSE ac Seaver eee erate aisicele ae are ote Neate ia tea stodsta 6 i Tosye 757 621,418 1,366, 735 394, 661,000 
LOS A sep peer tis Peas Sind Seah bare aes ed tere shadereret rere etonn erates 760 624, 801 1,451, 699 398, 225,000 
TOS aera ahr stivasd alate east akevere nuchal ova ve Rotates nce rene hel cleats totes 766 636, 134 L620 ,,000 408,001,000 
VOD Ge oreo ateecds MOM Rid career ee ere eee 782 649,517 1,509, 667 413,710,000 
i 1955 Wy rn Ce ARS) DANCE ein er ote a Pye AN 795 667, 863 1,648, 467 424,422,000 
LOS Ree Bates, ox: everiscelem Se LAM aieha a tece hasten eaten to tes 821 694,400 1,831, 216 436, 822,000 
1989 bah ore Te ee ates 858 720,372 1,963,471 446, 123,000 
1940 Ree oc ote ee ee Se oe ee ee ee 886 748 , 232 1,954,069 449,038,000 
OST 2 SR Bile Bicdacoeent en aoe Saw enters 900 771, 681 2,312,219 467, 235, 000 
GAD Re 5 Pape cece hc tayene ict h ssi Mekc nck avee Nem no aE Ne Jeet 902 785, 564 2,265,796 483 , 333,000 
14S: ee ES cE ct Aas A Reon sawe teas here 903 797, 258 2,330, 806 487, 023,000 
NOAA he od Nese tetatens- eile 4 Tee ROOT «, renee alate sie eee. 904 818,085 2,416, 157 492, 831,000 
YER Mire ns AP ce Ree mr Nene HAAR CrP RO OG crete 922 869,712 2,599, 873 521,644,000 
MONG cree Age atc een e eRe 924 910, 563 2,595, 135 545, 545,000 
MOA (ie Dae Se , Cah, 2. cae eee Seta ates erete een ae eee 944 952, 853 2,685, 172 603 , 227,000 
NOS Sis sen yee ee ee eRe eo eee a oan 970 1,004, 127 2,529,915 712, 760,000 


19.— Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1944-48 


System 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
_ h.p. heps h.p. nao Neue 
Southern Ontario system................ 2,048,646 | 2,177,763 | 2,156,599 | 2,257,733 2,068,331 
Thunder Bay SYSteDN: ,.cecticcnsies secan bs 127,212 136, 863 151,072 150, 918 177, 225 
Northern Ontario properties......... ae 245, 299 285, 247 287,464 276,521 284,359 
Motals, eee nis ade eee 2,416,157 | 2,599,873 | 2,595,135 ~ 2,685,172 2,529,915 


Statistics of Urban M unicipal Electrical Utilities of Ontario Served by the Com- 
mission.—In the Annual Report of the Commission detailed consolidated balance 
sheets and operating reports are given for the 308 urban electrical utilities served. 


The balance sheet shows that the total plant value has increased from 
$10,081,469 in 1913 to $126,096,692 in 1948, and the total assets from $11,907,827 
to $259,296,737. The liabilities have not increased in the same proportion as the 
assets, rising from $10,468,352 to a maximum of $52,685,317 in 1932, and receding 
to $12,792,273 in 1948, due to the regular fulfilment. of debt retirement schedules 
under serial debenture provisions or by maturity of sinking funds, and because 
cost of the increasing plant value has been financed mainly out of reserves and 
surplus without increasing the capital liabilities of the respective utilities. 


The operating report for 1948 shows that of the 308 municipal electrical utilities 
included in this statement, 305 received from consumers sufficient revenue to meet 
all operating expenses, interest, debt retirement instalments, and standard depre- 
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ee 
ciation reserve allocation, and to yield an aggregate net surplus of $4,277,305 for 


the year; the other three utilities were able to defray out of revenue all such charges, 
except $1,414 of the standard depreciation allocation. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.*—During past years substantial progress 
has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification, and the Commission’s 
rural operations are now an important feature of its work. The Ontario Govern- 
ment, pursuant to its policy of promoting agriculture contributes, in the form of 
‘grants-in-aid’, 50 p.c. of the initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. 
In 1930, the Ontario Government passed legislation providing for advances up to 
$1,000 to farm owners of lands and premises in rural power districts for the installa- 
tion of electrical wiring, the purchase of equipment and providing for the fixing of 
low maximum service charges for all classes of rural Hydro service. 


Uniform Rural Rate Structure—A new uniform rural rate structure, for the 
sale of energy, became effective Jan. 1, 1944, for all rural Hydro service in Ontario. 


The new energy rates consist of the following three-step energy charge: 


(1) a first block or number of kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the billing 
period, charged for at 3-5 cents gross per kilowatt-hour; 


(2) a second block or number of kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the 
billing period, charged for at 1-6 cents gross per kilowatt-hour; and 


(3) ‘all remaining kilowatt-hours of energy consumption in the billing period, 
charged for at 0-75 cents gross per kilowatt-hour. 
In addition, the service charge in use prior to Jan. 1, 1944, has been eliminated 
in the case of farm and commercial service, reduced by 50 p.c. in the case of hamlet 
service and changed to an annual fixed charge in the case of summer service. 


Farm Rate.—More than 95 p.c. of the farms receiving Hydro service are served 
at the minimum demand rating for billing purposes of 3 kilowatts. This is a 3-wire 
service with a fuse rating of 85 amperes on each side of the neutral. There is no 
service charge for farm consumers. The first energy rate of 3-5 cents per kilowatt- 
hour applies to the first 60 kilowatt-hours per month. The second energy rate of 
1-6 cents per kilowatt-hour applies to the next 180 kilowatt-hours per month. 
For all remaining energy consumption in the billing period the rate is 0-75 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 


The minimum bill is $2-25 per month. A prompt payment discount of 10 p.c. 
is made on the total bill. 
* Legislation passed concerning rural power is as follows: the Power Commission Act (R.S.O. 1937, 


ce. 62); the Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 64); the Rural Power District Loans 
Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 65); and the Rural Power District Service Charge Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 66). 


20.—Electrical Service to Rural Power Districts Operated by The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended Oct. 31, 1944-48 
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Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Rural operating areas............. No. 120 121 92 92 97 
Dawnships: served isi. es viccascs ves 6 467 468 469 473 497 
CESLOMEIBC I er oe. eee Ply 146, 633 159, 608 177, 605 196, 506 230,760 
Primary distribution lines......... miles 21,023 22,309 23 , 663 24,374 29, 532 
POWOr SUPDMOd 0.25 osc seew seas cons c .p. 100,514 128,345 164, 424 195,515 205, 916 
Revenues from customers.......... $ 5,666,392 | 6,094,010 | 7,203,192 | 8,451,058 9, 762,049 
GR IMERDONSOD Ye ood eins «Pence vse oe Secs $ 5, 235, 814 5,795,063 7,146,610 8,360,570 9, 763, 736 
MUO MUCININOS < Sie, . Ssaios. ois. Gonke $ 430,578 298,947 56,582 90,488 —1,687 
Wamitalein yesteda. cos «ois cc cckrce $ 41,257,200 | 44,536,481 | 49,296,971 | 55, 126, 269 67,596, 984 

Provincial grants-in-aid........... $ | 20,426,487 | 22,022,424 | 24,391,821 | 27,192,870 | 33,380,778 


ee 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission commenced its operations in 
1919 under the authority of the Electrical Power Transmission Act. This Act 
empowered the Commission to make provision for generating electric energy, to 
enter into contracts for the purchase of power in bulk from generating agencies, 
and for its transmission and sale to municipalities, corporations and individuals. 
The first stretch of transmission line was completed in 1920 from Winnipeg to 
Portage la Prairie. 


For the first ten years power was purchased in bulk from the Winnipeg Hydro- 
Electric System. At the expiration of this period, the Seven Sisters Agreement 
between the Manitoba Government and the Winnipeg Electric Company provided 
for the reservation of a block of power for the Power Commission. 


The Manitoba Power Commission Act of 1931 provided for the reorganization 
of the utility’s administration. Bulk contracts were cancelled and service begun 
direct to the consumer, municipalities and towns having contracts for street lighting 
only. This made possible the adoption of a policy by which the Commission might 
eventually establish standard rates for all towns and villages regardless of distance 
from the source of supply or the sparseness of population. 


The expansion of the utility since 1931 shows the importance of this reorganiza- 
tion. In 1931 there were 56 cities, towns and villages on the System; 281 com- 
munities were served in 1948. Revenue increased from $700,000 to over $3,284,000. 
Rate reductions, meanwhile, have reduced the average customer cost per kilowatt- 
hour by 50 p.c. | 


- The successful growth of the network to the majority of the cities, towns, and 
villages of the Province, made it possible for the Commission to consider a project 
of extending electric service to the farms. The Manitoba Electrification Enquiry 
Commission appointed by the Provincial Government in 1942 to study farm electri- 
fication in the Province, reported electric service could be brought to at least 90 p.c. 
of the farms in the Province. Previously, individual or small groups of farms situ- 
ated near existing low voltage transmission lines were connected on a contributory 
basis. 


Construction under the farm program began on an experimental basis in 1945 
when transmission lines were built to serve 674 farms in seven test areas. Under the 
farm electrification program the Commission bears the expense of building the power 
line right into the farm-yard, the farmer being responsible for his yard and interior 
wiring, and for the purchase of appliances. Post-war shortage of line materials 
restricted this program to 1,500 farms in 1946 and 3,500 in 1947. Substitution 
of Manitoba jack-pine poles and the establishment of a transformer factory and the 
development of miscellaneous pole-line hardware manufactures in the Province, 
enabled the Commission, in 1948, to return to the original plan of construction 
to 5,000 farms annually. 


In conjunction with the farm program, the Commission is constructing lines to 
serve every community having a population of at least 20 persons, located within the 
practical service area of the Province. Following the connection of 103 communities 
scheduled to receive service during 1948 and 1949, 346 cities, towns, villages and 
hamlets will be supplied with power by the Commission. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.S.S. 1940, ce. 33) which authorized the 
Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electric energy, to acquire and develop 
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water-power sites, to acquire or construct oil and steam plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities 
for the supply of electric energy. 


During the years 1929 to 1945, the Commission purchased certain generating 
plants, and constructed and purchased transmission lines and also distribution 
systems in towns and villages. These were improved, enlarged or supplemented. 
Particulars of these acquisitions and constructions are given in the 1941 Year Book 
_and subsequent editions. 


On Jan. 1, 1947, Dominion Electric Power Limited, which up to that date 
had been operated as a wholly owned subsidiary, was completely absorbed by the 
Commission, and on the same date the properties of Canadian Utilities Limited 
in Saskatchewan, with the exception of its Lloydminster plant, were acquired and 
added to the Commission’s system. 


Including the properties acquired from the private companies mentioned, the 
Commission at the end of the year 1948 owned and operated 4,190 miles of trans- 
| mission line and distribution systems in 375 cities, towns and villages served from 
| the system. Steam generating plants with a total installed capacity of 63,950 kw. 
are located at Estevan, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Saskatoon and Taylorton, 
while diesel plants with a total installed capacity of 27,435 h.p. are located at 
Assiniboia, Biggar, Canora, Davidson, Eastend, Grenfell, Hudson Bay, Humboldt, 
_ Kindersley, Leader, Maple Creek, Meadow Lake, Melfort, Melville, Moosomin, 
Nipawin, Perdue, Rosetown, Shaunavon, Shellbrook, Swift Current, Tisdale, Unity, 
_ Watrous, Wynyard and Yorkton. The Commission also purchased several blocks 
of power from one city (Regina) and one power company. Electrical energy was 
_ sold retail direct to consumers, except in the cities of North Battleford, Saskatoon 
and Swift Current and the town of Battleford, where energy is furnished in bulk 
to the municipal corporations and retailed by them to the consumers. The number 
of customers served direct at the end of 1948 (including rural services) was 51,237, 
while the number served by municipalities buying power in bulk from the Commission 
was 19,772. 


During 1947, 132 cities, towns, villages and hamlets were added to the Com- 
mission’s system, including 64 taken over from Dominion Electric Power, Limited 
and Canadian Utilities, Limited. In 1948, 32 towns and villages were added to 
the Commission’s system. 


In 1947, approximately 465 miles, and in 1948, approximately 650 miles of 
transmission lines were constructed. 


Substantial alterations were made in existing lines radiating out of the City of 
Saskatoon, including the installation of a new underground cable from the Saskatoon 
plant to the Commission’s substation and switch centre on the outskirts of the 
city. 

In the years 1947 and 1948 substantial additions were made to the Com- 
mission’s steam generating plants at Estevan, Prince Albert and Saskatoon. In 
the same years, additions were made to certain of the Commission’s diesel plants, 
and a new diesel plant was established at Moosomin containing two 875 h.p. Busch- 
Sulzer units; four diesel plants were closed down because of the extension of trans- 
“mission lines. In the Commission’s generating plant at Unity a 520 h.p. gas diesel 
generating unit and two 800 h.p. natural gas generating units were installed and 
put in operation. A 
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Transmission lines constructed in 1948 included a 24 kv. line 134 miles in length 
connecting the Unity plant with the towns of Wilkie, Scott, Kerrobert and 
Kindersley and the Commission’s Luseland system. 

Regina and Weyburn as well as a number of small towns and villages own and 
operate their municipal plants and distribution systems. The plant and distribution 
system in the city of Moose Jaw, and a short transmission line south of that city 
are owned and operated by a private company. 


21.—_Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Commission, 1934-48 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1929-33, inclusive, will be found at p. 499 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Municipalities Served Customers Served Total Total 
Year ——  —_] —_—_—_—_—___————__| __ Power Power Capital 
In Bulk Directly In Bulk Directly | Generated | Purchased 
No No No No. kwh kwh $ 

193 4 oy close 3 123 15, 833 7,754 | 44,863,396 | 1,817,528 7,428,330 
OSD eee cette 4 123 13, 644 8,219 | 46,889,172 | 1,986,105 7,504, 726 
19086 ae eee 4 123 13,747 8,506 | 49,757,756 | 1,967,025 7,535, 783 
a LI BY Mee erases 4 126 13,513 8,620 | 49,165,813 | 1,918,473 7,609,910 
1938Ro% ee cvs: 4 129 13, 658 9,183 | 49,435,169 | 1,954,995 7, 165,571 
1OSOMNME Actes 4 129 13, 606 9,467 | 55,055,958 | 2,085,702 8,174,141 
19402). Sanececs:: 4 134 14,416 10,268 | 56,717,006 | 2,423,188 8,271, 730 
194 reise sector 4 136 14,416 10,542 | 65,225,001 | 2,019,107 8,511,974 
94D ee 4 139 15,413 11,450 | 70,084,762 | 2,100,225 8,617,455 
1943\c cece ees 4 139 16,677 12,197 | 79,565,860 | 1,921,440 8, 748, 856 
1944 rd ie acter 4 143 15,982 12,989 | 85,118,625 | 1,808,586 8,939,920 
194 bye co weer ee 4 203 16,341 18,034 | 87,248,840 | 3,098,450 | 10,661,321 
1946 eRe teen 4 211 17,481 20,654 | 88,111,619 | 12,050,544 | 11,841,658 
19047 ee ss: 4 343 18, 718 45,087 |145,049,416 | 15,371,443 | 20,305,068 
1948S eee oe 4 375 19; 772 51,237 [165,671,184 | 21,163,121 23, 280, 528 


Control and regulatory powers regarding franchises for the supply of electric 
energy and the rates to be charged therefor are conferred upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board by Part III of the Public Utilities Companies Act (R.S.S. 1940, c. 118). 
The Commission is given certain control and regulatory powers regarding electrical 
public utilities under Part III of The Power Commission Act. 


On Feb. 1, 1949, under the terms of the Crown Corporations Act, 1947 (c. 13), 
the Saskatchewan Power Corporation took over the assets and assumed the obliga- 
tions of the Saskatchewan Power Commission. A number of provisions of the 
Power Commission Act were made applicable to the Corporation which consists 
of a body corporate of six members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. Control and regulation of electricity and natural and manufactured gas 
were left to the Commission. 


In 1949 the Rural Electrification Act was passed. This Act provides for the 
supply of power to rural customers by means of lines owned by the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation, either in rural districts or to individuals or small groups not 
within rural districts. It also provides for bulk supply of power to rural power 
co-operative associations. 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power-generating and distributing systems in 
Alberta is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority 
over privately-owned systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners, which 
has jurisdiction over the distribution and sale of electricity. The:Board has power 
to hold investigation upon complaint made either by a municipality or by a utility 
company and, following such investigation, may fix just and reasonable rates, 
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There are three private utility services in the Province, the Calgary Power, 
Limited, Canadian Utilities, Limited, and Northland Utilities, Limited. A short 
synopsis of these services is given below. 


Calgary Power Limited.—This Company has five hydro-generating plants on 
the Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary. These plants are: the Horseshoe 
Falls, Kananaskis Falls, Ghost River with a storage reservoir capacity of 74,000 
acre-feet of water, Cascade and Barrier plants, total 105,000 h.p., which capacity 
will be increased to almost 200,000 h.p. when Spray—now under construction—is 
completed. The Barrier plant, completed in 1947, is operated by remote control. 
In addition to the Ghost storage, the Company has reservoirs at Lake Minnewanka 
and the Upper Kananaskis Lake, and Spray Lakes when completed. 


Power from these plants together with that received under interchange agree- 
ments with the cities of Lethbridge and Edmonton, the East Kootenay Power 
Company, Limited, and the 14,000 h.p. steam plant at Calgary, is fed into a trans- 
mission network which supplies the entire electrical requirements of the cities of 
Calgary and Red Deer, and 180 towns, villages and hamlets in central and southern 
Alberta. Calgary Power, Limited, transmission system, comprising 4,000 miles 
of lines of all voltages, extends from the International Boundary to Westlock, 
60 miles north of Edmonton, and in the central part of the Province extends west to 
the Brazeau coal fields at Nordegg and east to Macklin, Sask. Calgary and Leth- 
bridge and the towns of Ponoka, Macleod and Cardston are supplied upon a 
wholesale basis and own their own distribution systems. All other points upon the 
system are supplied on a retail basis. 


The Company has 3,800 miles of transmission lines and 431 miles of distri- 
bution lines. An extensive farm electrification program is in progress and at 
Apr. 1, 1949, the Company was supplying approximately 4,000 farms. Under a 
co-operative arrangement, 2,500 to 3,000 farms will be added each year in this 
program, the company doing all“engineering, construction and operation through a 
non-profit subsidiary, energy being supplied to the farm co-operative customers at 
cost. Alberta’s sparse farm population presents an enormous problem to a farm 
electrification program of any type. 


The Company’s transmission systems are designed with a view to future expan- 
sion. Expansion of power generating facilities is presently under way. The Spray 
Lakes project, scheduled for completion in 1950, will develop ultimately a total of 
89,000 h.p., the largest hydro installation in the Province. Immediate construction 
of two hydro plants, to be known as Spray and Three Sisters, will add 62,000 h.p. 
and 3,600 h.p., respectively. The third, the Rundle plant, is a future project, and 
will have a capacity of 23,000 h.p. Five dams will impound water in three storage 
reservoirs, developing a total head of 1,285 ft. when the system is complete. 


Canadian Utilities Limited—Towns and villages northeast of Drumheller 
are supplied from a 13,500 kw. steam plant in that city, by Canadian Utilities, 
Limited, while towns and villages north and east of Vegreville are served from a 
new gas-fired 7,500 kw. steam plant at Vermilion. There are also diesel stand-by 
plants at Lloydminster and a tie-line with Calgary Power, Limited, near Holden. 
This utility also serves the areas around Grande Prairie from a 2,300 h.p. diesel- 
engine plant located in that centre. The Company serves over 16,000 customers, 
in approximately 100 towns, villages and hamlets in the Province, through a network 
of approximately 1,080 miles of transmission lines, 
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In 1949, the Company embarked on a program of extending its lines to farmers 
on a co-operative basis. Energy is supplied at the individual meters at 2 cts. per 
kwh. and the Company also collects from the farmers $3-50 per month, against 
which it charges the operating and depreciation costs involved. In effect, the 
system is constructed and operated at cost for the farmer. 


Northland Utilities Limited —This Company, with headquarters at Edmonton, 
supplies electric energy to 4,450 consumers in 22 northern communities. Diesel 
generating plants are located at Jasper, Mayerthorpe, Athabasca, High Prairie, 
McLennan, Peace River and Chauvin. Low-voltage transmission lines extending 
from these generating stations supply electricity to 120 farms and 18 villages. 


In addition to the diesel generating stations, the Company in 1948 constructed 
a 665 kva. hydro plant on the Astoria River in Jasper National Park for the 
Department of Mines and Resources. The Company also serves the communities 
of Dawson Creek, Pouce Coupé and Rolla in the Peace River Block of British 


Columbia. 


Other Privately Owned Utilities Edmonton generates power from coal and 
operates its own distribution system; in addition, there is a reciprocal arrangement 
with Calgary Power, Limited, for exchange of power at peak periods. Calgary, 
Red Deer, Lethbridge, Macleod, Cardston and Ponoka own their distributing 
systems but purchase power from Calgary Power, Limited. Medicine Hat owns a 
power plant and distribution system and furnishes power to the adjacent town 
of Redcliff. Villages and hamlets beyond the reach of the large utility companies 
are served by small privately owned power plants. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the Electric Power Act, to provide for improv- 
ing the availability and supply of electric power. In addition to acquiring the 
electrical equipment of the West Canadian Hydro Electric Corporation, Nanaimo- 
Duncan Utilities, Limited, Columbia Power Company, Limited, National Utilities, 
Limited, and the Kamloops properties of British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany Limited, the Commission has also purchased several smaller privately owned 
utilities and municipal plants throughout the Province. The latest of these are: 
Vancouver Island Utilities, Limited, serving nearly 850 customers in the vicinity of 
Campbell River, and the municipal distribution system serving the city of Courtenay 
and Comox District with over 1,700 customers, acquired January and April, 1949, 
respectively. 


The Commission’s main development on Vancouver Island, the building of a 
hydro-electric plant—the ‘John Hart’ development, on Campbell River, designed 
for an ultimate capacity of 180,000 h.p.,—was officially opened Dec. 15, 1947. The 
first two units, comprising 50,000 h.p. now supply power to the territory north of 
Duncan over a 104-mile 132,000 volt double circuit transmission line making electric 
energy available to industries that are now being attracted to this readily accessible 
area on Vancouver Island. Power for the southern part of Vancouver Island 
is to be purchased by the B. C. Electric Railway Company, so that the third 
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and fourth units, comprising the second 50,000 h.p. block at the John Hart develop- 
ment are already being installed. This phase is expected to be completed by 
Sept. 30, 1949, and has necessitated the building of a large storage dam enlarging 
Lower Campbell Lake. 


On the mainland another major construction project is under way at Whatshan 
near the west side of Upper Arrow Lake. This plant in the interior of the Province 
is designed for an ultimate 60,000 h.p. The first stage of development calls for 
two 15,000 h.p. units, which are at present under construction and will be in opera- 
tion in 1951. Power from this plant will be transmitted 75 miles to Vernon in the 
Okanagan Valley over a 138 kv. line. In addition a 65-mile 63 kv. volt line has 
been’ built to connect Vernon with Kamloops on the main line of both transcon- 
tinental railways. In this way a large area in the interior of the Province will be 
served by the Commission through water power. 


By April, 1949, the Commission owned and operated 19 generating stations 
comprising 1 steam plant, 5 hydro plants, and 13 diesel plants. The total rated 
capacity of these plants was 69,583 kva. Electricity was distributed in 19 distinct 
power districts and supplied wholesale to one municipality. In 14 of these areas 
promotional rates have been introduced to “permit and encourage the maximum 
use of power” as required by the Act. Over 34,000 customers are being served by 
the Commission at this date. Of this figure nearly 10,000 represent new services 
installed by the Commission, indicating a considerable extension of service over a 
three-year period. 


Table 22 shows the rapid growth achieved by the Commission from 1947-49. 


22.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1947-49 
Item 1947 1948 1949 

UREEIE atta RISEN Sion CE ste dar Flats sievadce. an viernes 88 23, 039 27,470 31,619 
Ans talleduMantsCa ACE Ve wud eeeete  eeton rote ee oeineare Kva 18,450 68, 060° 69, 583 
Miles of Line— 

Transmission (high voltage). .............6.ccecenceeees 181 285 285 

IDISUELOUTOULDEIINATIOSS... Paw eae Meeks eis bee 905 1,131 1,389 
Power generated and purchased..................000005 Kwh| 50,951, 849 82,533,340 | 132,685,512 
UNGTETEEN HRERUEIOT hae, Re LR AE Oe ee eee $ 1,411, 834 2,146, 689 2,550, 263 
Averave revenue per-Kwh.SOld 0 00. miss -bderstnectieco elena’. cts 3°2 3°3 2-3 
Capital Investment— 

MCNETALIOMU PLAN chat on mace cee oe oelnnde oe eee $ 3,024,270 3,324,946 10, 634, 242 

PETANSIAISS ONT DIAN in aceeel. ce ch Mine ticuiites oasis mes kok $ 800, 769 821, 182 4,733,438 

Distribution and general plants...................... $ 3, 267, 284 4,453,077 5,612,301 


Totals, Capital Investment................ $ 7,092,323 8,599,205 29,979,981 
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Subsection 3.—Private Ownership of Central Electric Stations* 


Summary statistics of privately owned central electric stations are given for 


the years 1936 to 1947 in Table 23. 


23.—Summary Statistics of Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, 1930-47 


Power Electric 
Year Plant Customers Energy Water 
an Generated Wheels and 
Turbines 
No. No. 000 kwh. hep: 

LOS OMAR Rees are ota ain ener ee cee 421 745, 608 12,937,014 3,690,095 
AY Wee 48 3a ee meee ween ees ee MR es Wry ere 396 756, 285 12,191, 139 3,916, 720 
LOS DRE eee cone Tecate ee eae 402 776,400 12,338,216 4,426, 235 
LOSS PANE re aD 2 ek eA ae ete etee 403 776,581 13, 665, 974 4,563,973 
VOSA east 2:33, Bente eS Se ee oe PR sn 402 760, 462 16, 060, 883 4,817,600 
LOS D chepecnee wcsse cols espsits tue outa ema tee 397 779, 400 17, 767,949 4,992,805 
1:93 OSs tere ei te meee as 390 802,676 18,515, 225 4,866,471 
OS (ore etc coh ote. oer Soe 389 833,711 20,315,627 5,047, 253 
LORS Fie cert eet Ak eae eee een 406 859, 506 19, 488 , 323 5, 142, 432 
19392 San 5 ie Say See aeeute 98 ee i ok pe 427 889,418 21,285,710 5, 226, 483 
Lee eee Se Oo A A ce re a obs oa 421 926,093 22, 287,270 5,544, 803 
LOA Ieee bs cc cam heed tah he Ne 424 954,906 24,784,691 De lOomLou. 
LOAD eas See. ote eae hd me ban Oe, ee 428 985,059 28,177,387 6,099, 440 
1943 oie Mar ncd ee ee a eee 425 1,009, 603 31,082, 239 7,069, 774 
OLA ee ae. tes Re Me ee 424 753, 239 25,688,581 6,175,674 
TOA Sr reier aes AE eae ie LER Te 392 766, 554 25,530, 857 6,098, 240 
LOA GCE Race rccrspaek: ee roe 397 826,091 26,997,716 6,104,383 
1947 Sate Nee pi heetah. Hs Sy pene ae Baie 870, 408 27, 665, 524 5,750, 950 


1 Exclusive of auxiliary equipment. 


Power Equipment! 


Total 


h.p. 


3,914,474 
4,171,305 
4,704,523 
4,842, 686 
5,097,613 


5,274,174 
5, 146, 863 
5,336, 811 
5,300, 183 
5,385, 632 


5, 708, 664 
5,917, 160 
6, 269, 386 
7, 239,936 
6,373,523 


6, 294, 121 
6,301,996 
5, 936, 125 


The predominant position of Quebec in the electric-power field can be seen from 


the column in Table 24 showing electric energy generated. Of the total power 
generated in Canada by all central electric stations in 1947, 48 p.c. was generated by 
privately owned or commercial stations in the Province of Quebec; this percentage 
decreased from 57 in 1948 as a result of the transfer in 1944 of the Montreal Light, 
Heat and Power Company and the Beauharnois Power Company to the publicly 
owned Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


All stations in Ontario produce less than one-half as much power as the Quebec 


stations and only 20 p.c. of the total for Ontario stations is produced by privately 
owned stations. 


* Revised in the Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


24.—Privately Owned Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, 1947 


Power Equipment 


Powde Electric — ———- 
Province or Territory Pica Customers Energy Water 
cals) Generated Wheels and Total 
Turbines 
No. No. 000 kwh. h.p. h.p. 
Prince Edward Island............. 8 7,305 16, 668 363 Teolo 
INO VES CODA Ene er ee ee 18 74, 887 350, 288 25,878 116, 147 
NewpBrunswiclesyesnt eee eee cen a 30, 084 438,469 91,400 120,940 
QUED EC Hrartte oe eee yt tae bes 73 SOU 200 20, 780, 204 4,392,540 4,393,020 
Ontario sees eee 45 71,348 2,274, 256 395, 297 395, 612 
Manitebare® pina Seine toe ee 8 43,914 1,279, 288 265, 800 266, 848 
saskatchewan. na oeee eee eee $0 11,529 520, 137 87,500 120,809 
Albertarets, 2c an en ta ween 85 48, 652 431,942 104,500 119, 507 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 53 215,412 1,574,281 387,672 395,727 
Totals. 72 oe oa eee 377 870,408 27,665,524 5,750,950 5,936,125 


1One hydro-electric station in Saskatchewan, which was formerly included with Manitoba, is now 
shown with Saskatchewan although the power is consumed in Manitoba. 
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Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland, including Labrador, has 
an estimated potential of over 5,000,000 h.p. of which in 1949 about 5 p.c. had 
been developed. ‘The available hydro power on the Island alone is placed at well 
over 1,000,000 h.p. 


Abundant even precipitation coupled with a high, wide interior plateau combine 
to give the Island of Newfoundland the natural requirements for the development 
of hydro-electric power. Storage capacity is secured from lakes and controlled 
rivers which hold back from 20 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the yearly flow. The average 
rainfall is some 44 inches and varies from 58 inches in the more populated Avalon 
Peninsula to 34 inches in the Northern Peninsula. Approximately 700 rivers flow 
into the sea but the principal developments are on the Humber (147,000 h.p.), 
Exploits (80,000 h.p.) and Tor Cove (9,900 h.p.) Rivers. Considerable potential 
is also available on the Salmon or Bay D’Est, Terra Nova, Grey, White Bear 
and North Bay Rivers. . 


Installed turbine capacity at the end of 1948 was nearly 260,000 h.p., 219,400 
h.p. of which was utilized by the two leading pulp and paper companies. The 
balance was distributed among four privately owned companies, the largest being 
the Newfoundland Light and Power Company with 22,400 h.p. from four plants and 
the United Towns Electric Company with 16,710 h.p. from eight plants. There 
are no publicly owned systems. 


Frequency used is 60 cycles except in areas served by the pulp and paper com- 
panies where 50 cycles prevails with original machinery from England. 


A considerable number of home-lighting plants and small generators are in 
use in most of the scattered outports despite the proximity of water power. 


Section 3.—Total Development of Electric Power 
from All Available Sources 


In Section 1 of this Chapter total water-power resources are given with the 
proportion that has been so far developed. Table 4 of that Section analyses the 
hydraulic turbine installation by the proportions in central electric stations, in pulp 
and paper mills, and in other industries. This is useful material, but it does not 
take into account electric power developed in central electric stations or in other 
industries from sources other than hydraulic. 


Section 2 covers the central electric station industry including those under the 
public ownership of provincial and municipal governments, and those under private 
ownership. Neither of these Sections, however, gives a complete presentation of the 
total electric power developed in Canada. All the hydraulic energy developed is 
not converted to electric power: there are a number of water wheels and water 
turbines used for direct drive that are not geared to electric generators. On the 
other hand, certain central electric stations in the Maritime Provinces and in the 
Prairie Provinces generate electricity from steam or internal combustion engines. 
It is the purpose of this Section to show the total electric power generated from 
all available sources. Most of the power comes, of course, from central electric 
stations, the figures having been given in Table 5 of Section 2, p. 563. The total 
kilowatt hours of electric power generated by central electric stations is divided 
into that generated from water power and that generated from thermal engines of 
all kinds. 
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As shown in that table the total electric power generated by central electric 
stations in 1947 was 43,424,799 kwh. For a complete presentation, the power gener- 
ated by manufacturing industries for their own use and the power generated by the 
primary mining industry for use in its own operations must be added. There 
are a few other sources of electric energy such as electric railways which produced 
12,638,100 kwh. during 1947. This production has been taken into the annual 
totals shown in Table 25. There are numerous small lighting and power plants 
on farms, rural homes, summer resorts, stores, etc., where electricity from central 
electric stations is not available and for which there are no available data. The 
following table gives available data separately and as a combined total. Of the 
total electric power generated in Canada in 1947, 92-1 p.c. is shown to have been 
developed in central electric stations and of this 2-4 p.c. was generated by thermal 
engines (see Table 5, Sect. 2), the remainder having been produced hydraulically. 
Of the 7-9 p.c. generated by industry for its own use 7-3 p.c. was developed by the 
manufacturing industries and 0-6 p.c. by the mining industry. 


25.—Total Power Generated by Central Electric Stations, Manufacturing and 
Mining Industries, 1938-47 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1927-37 will be found at p. 516 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 
_ 


Central Manufacturing Mining 
Year Electric Stations Industries Industries Total? 

7000 kwh. p.c. 000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. p.c. 7000 kwh. 
1938 eee ce eee 26,154,160 91-4 2,198, 732 7-7 240,078 0-8 28, 602,697 
O39 Feats. Abts Severe 28,838,030 91-5 2,369,338 7:7 262,161 0-8 380,978, 629 
LOAQ ere. ee eee 30,109, 283 91-1 2,640,919 8-0 303,077 0-9 33,062,459 
194 cee ee 33,317, 663 91-3 2,840, 843 7:8 309,374 0-9 36,479,140 
1942). cE 37,355,179 91-1 8,345, 445 8-2 296, 734 0-7 41,007,482 
1943, a nce 40,479, 593 92-1 3,211,609 7-3 248, 848 0-6 43,950,190 
VO4GER a SaaS ese 40,598,779 93-2 hs Haan 27455 6:3 210,554 0-5 43,571,276 
OA rama ne ee 40,130,054 94-0 2,362,260 5-5 217,249 0-5 42,709,563 
1946 eye tee 41,736,987 93-5 2,714, 262 6-1 199,950 0-4 44,651,199 
JOS 7h eet, fe 43,424,799 92-1 3,464, 562 7°3 273,328 0-6 47,162,689 


1 Includes power generated by electric railways for their own use. 


Section 4.—Power Equipment in Canadian Manufacturing 
and Mining Industries 


Table 26 shows the power equipment installed in the manufacturing and 
mining industries of Canada from 1939 to 1947. The figures for the nine years show 
that primary power increased from 1,984,077 h.p. to 2,577,252 h.p. or by 30 p.c. 
while the installation of electric motors operated by purchased power shows an 
increase of no less than 1,779,284 h.p. In considering the increase in the latter 
figures, it must be borne in mind that the shift from belts and shafting to individual 
motors at each machine does not necessarily mean that an amount of power is used 
equivalent to the increased capacity: there is always a margin by which installed 
equipment exceeds the simultaneous load. 


Of the total primary power installed in 1947, manufacturing establishments 
accounted for 89 p.c., while of the total electric motors operated by purchased 
power, manufacturing accounted for 87 p.c. and mining for 13 p.c. 
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26.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1939-47, 
with Details by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Norr.—For figures prior to 1939 see corresponding tables in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Internal 
Com- 
bustion 
Engines 


Hy- 
draulic 
Turbines 
and 
Water 
Wheels 


Electric 
Motors 
Operated 

vi 
Purchased 
Power 


Per- 
centage 
Electric 


-——_ OO | | | | LN 


Steam 

Year and Province or perils 
Territory Turbin bs 

h.p. 
1939—Total............ 971,766 
Manufacturing...... 827,801 
MGI e es ew 143, 965 
1940—Total............ 1,004,901 
Manufacturing...... 848, 596 
Mining. eeeer es. <b 156,305 
1941—Total............ 1,073,808 
Manufacturing...... 917,474 
Mining? Seer st 5.4. 156,334 
1942—Total............ 1,081,859 
Manufacturing...... 927,509 
MET irre eeene es Ce 154,350 
1943-—Total............ 1,134,786 
Manufacturing...... 988, 280 
Manning peer n8 146,506 
1944—Total............ 1,153,052 
Manufacturing...... 1,013,615 
Minin gs eae eee 139, 437 
1945—Total............ 1,140,486 
Manufacturing...... 1,015, 294 
NEMIN gee ee ee oe os: 125,192 

1946 

Prince Edward Island 1,278 
Manufacturing........ 1,278 

Minne eee ek. «oe — 
Nova Scotia........... 105,709 
Manufacturing........ Wle32o 
Mining? beret seca: 84,384 
New Brunswick...... 85,354 
Manufacturing........ 83, 859 
Manin gay sem 05 oe os! 1,495 
Quchees 2 207,102 
Manufacturing........ 205, 405 
Mining Seton Oh 1,697 
Ontario ss: -.. ncn: 440,413 
Manufacturing........ 437,441 
Mining yen 2.. ere 2,972 
Manitoba.............. 15,533 
Manufacturing........ 15,303 
Minin a et ie 230 
Saskatchewan........ 17,524 
Manufacturing........ 16,459 
Mine Meee ta. 1,065 
AIDCrA a oe ee 60,217 
Manufacturing........ 28,281 
NnINee Ge Pee ke. 31,936 
British Columbia..... 186,554 
Manufacturing........ 173,189 
Minter mre. | 13,365 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 99 
Manufacturing........ 99 

UL SRN Gey ees. eee ai — 
MUAMAGD ee nb hairs ks 8 1,119,783 
Manufacturing........| 1,032,639 
MGI tare Oe 4 score ve 87,144 


218,429 
121,997 
96, 432 


253 923 
152, 240 
101, 683 


287,383 
179, 461 
107,922 


331,808 
224,358 
107, 450 


364, 265 
257, 873 
106,392 


385,774 
288, 312 
97,462 


395,711 
295, 123 
100, 588 


1,718 
1,713 


30,588 
21,910 
8,678 


20,091 
18,046 
2,045 


98,910 
66,195 
32,715 


146,367 
107,910 
38, 457 


12,255 
10, 238 
2,017 


23,497 
19,362 
4,135 


39,408 
30, 640 
8,768 


114,610 


490,423 
368, 458 
121,965 


784,126 
727,051 
57,075 


823,859 
724,199 
99, 660 


816,631 
741, 751 
74, 880 


790,043 
749, 593 
40, 450 


779,850 
729, 216 
50, 634 


762,640 
709, 598 
53,042 


1,447 
1,447 


14,671 
14, 671 


28,043 
28,043 


323,259 


320, 264° 


2,995 


260,178 
257,320 
2,858 


34 
34 


139,762 
111,080 
28, 682 


19,700 


19,700 


787,094 
732, 859 
54, 235 


4,078,415 
3,366, 104 
712,311 


4,309,825 
3,563,048 
746,777 


4,778,068 
4,028,942 
749, 126 


4,748,374 
4,076,277 
672,097 


5,115,214 
4,420,105 
695, 109 


5,124,948 
4,437,296 
687, 652 


5,295,411 
4,586, 636 
708,775 


1,257 
1,257 


168,203 
95,370 
72, 837 


144,532 
141, 234 
3, 298 


2,061,655 
1, 871, 289 
190,366 


Pry ory 38 
1,986, 765 
286, 446 


179,221 
154, 163 
25, 058 


113,753 
47,598 
66, 155 


140,014 
91,465 
48,549 


313,152 
260, 829 
52,323 


5,396, 662 
4,649,993 
746, 669 


Total Total 
Power Electric 

Equipment} Motor 
Installed | Capacity 

h.p h.p. 

6,062,492 | 4,883,670 
5,047,292 | 4,069,619 
1,015, 200 814,051 
6,352,775 | 5,136,200 
5,290,935 | 4,287,817 
1,061, 840 848,383 
6,963,118 | 5,624,681 
5,850,076 | 4,769,054 
1,113,042 855, 627 
6,978,672 | 5,668,039 
5,969,895 | 4,877,194 
1,008,777 790, 845 
7,404,308 | 5,981,280 
6,415,851 | 5,180,735 
988,457 800, 545 
4,443,624 | 5,991,223 
6,468,439 | 5,217,013 
975,185 774,210 
7,594,248 | 6,178,222 
6,606,651 | 5,379,305 
987,597 798,917 
5,695 1,257 
, 695 1,257 
319,175 244,888 
203, 276 160,574 
115, 899 84,314 
278,020 199, 262 
271, 182 195, 834 
6, 838 3,428 
2,690,926 | 2,233,621 
2,463,153 | 2,035,482 
POH be Tits 198,139 
3,120,169 | 2,641,766 
2,789,436 | 2,348, 483 
330, 733 293,333 
207,043 185,614 
179,738 160,356 
27,305 25, 258 
154,774 115,993 
83,419 47,875 
71,355 68, 118 
239,639 154,110 
150,386 97,741 
89, 253 56,369 
754,078 515,721 
637,048 422,789 
117,030 92,932 
24,443 10,228 
616 23 
23, 827 10, 205 
7,793,962 | 6,302,460 
6,783,949 | 5,470,364 
1,010,013 832,096 


one NOS 


er-yez yay ed 
DOe ARS ANG ANY SaaS Awd USe 


ccs 000 CCOM CcCce@ 
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26.—Power Equipment Installed in Manufacturing and Mining Industries, 1939-47, 
with Details by Provinces, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Hy- Electric Per- 
Steam Internal draulic Motors Total Total centage 
Year and Province or | Engines Com- Turbines | Operated Power Electric | Electric 
Territory and bustion and by Equipment] Motor Power 
Turbines | Engines Water |Purchased]} Installed | Capacity | to Total 
Wheels Power Power 
h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p 
1947 
Prince Edward Island 1,166 2,716 1,552 1,672 7,106 1,673 23-5 
Manufacturing........ , 166 2,716 1,552 15672 7,106 1,673 23-5 
Mining? . Pscme nee coe — — — — _— — _— 
Nova Scotia........... 106,899 39,416 14,984 224,283 385,582 248, 245 64-4 
Manufacturing........ 72,294 27,964 14, 984 146, 928 262,170 161, 522 61-6 
Mining 5-5 edctee iene 34, 605 11,452 —_ 717,800 123, 412 86,723 70-3 
New Brunswick...... 88,109 26,084 23, 886 156,744 294,823 214,949 72-9 
Manufacturing........ 86,579 22,141 23, 886 153,703 286, 309 211,741. 74-0 
Maning.. btn ssiaweee 1,530 3,943 — 3,041 8,514 3,208 37-7 
Quebee:,... .25...G252.50 202,342 107,996 277,600 | 2,224,665 | 2,812,603 | 2,404,664 85-5 
Manufacturing........ 200, 254 78, 602 274,735 | 2,013,303 | 2,566,894 | 2,186,051 85-2 
Mining 225.20. ee 3 2,088 29,394 2,865 211,362 245,709 218,613 89-0 
Ontari0: 4 an. cose c oe 462,122 169,789 272,084 | 2,445,557 | 3,349,552 | 2,848,977 85-1 
Manufacturing........ 459, 122 123, 845 269,234 | 2,148,872 | 2,996,073 | 2,540,134 84-8 
Mining. «5 eisiee cee cs ete 3,000 45,944 2,850 301,685 353,479 308, 843 87-4 
Manitoba............. 18,849 15,678 190 244,900 279,617 250,469 89-6 
Manufacturing........ 18,214 12,320 190 172, 187 202,911 177,449 87:5 
Mining ce al coe ce ols 635 3,358 — Gonils 76,706 73,020 95-2 
Saskatchewan........ 13,830 24,816 — 46,733 85,379 47,574 55-7 
Manufacturing........ 12,765 19,945 — 37, 763 70,473 37,990 53-9 
Mining eae cece of 1,065 4,871 ~ 8,970 14, 906 9, 584 64-3 
‘Albertascr cee eee 53,039 50,452 — 150,561 254, 052 164,211 64-6 
Manufacturing....... 26,157 39,138 _ 100, 874 166, 169 107, 089 64-4, 
Mining *#os.ceccteace 26, 882 11,314 — 49,687 87, 883 67, 122 65-0 
British Columbia..... 183,903 149,966 244,452 359, 942 938,263 584,652 62-3 
Manufacturing........ 171, 168 126, 157 213, 880 311,498 822,703 480, 561 58-4 
Manning ees cenit 12,735 23, 809 30,572 48,444 115, 560 104,091 90-1 
Yukon and N.W.T.... 119 5,513 19,700 2,642 27,974 11,633 41-6 
Manufacturing........ 119 476 — 24 619 24 3-9 
Mining mec tse ts — 5,037 19,700 2,618 2, 000 11,609 42-4 
Canada: . hase agen el 1,130,378 592,426 854,448 | 5,857,699 | 8,434,951 | 6,777,047 80-3 
Manufacturing........ 1,047, 838 453 , 304 798,461 | 5,081,824 | 7,381,427 | 5,904,234 80:0 
Mining) Sucscec eae 82,540 139, 122 55, 987 775,875 | 1,058,524 872,813 82-8 


Section 5.—Fuel Used in Canadian Industry 


Fuel is used quite generally throughout the industrial field for the generation 
of power by means of steam- and internal-combustion engines. It is used also for 
the heating of plants and for providing the heat necessary to some manufacturing 
processes. The most important industries where heat is applied to materials to 
facilitate or accomplish a desired transformation are: foundries; brick, tile, lime 
and cement works; petroleum refineries; the glass industry; distilleries; food prepara~ 
tion plants; rubber goods industry; etc. The figures of Table 27 cover fuel used 
for such heating purposes and for power. Fuels that constitute the raw materials 
to be transformed, such as coal in the coke and gas industries, crude petroleum 
in the refining industry and electricity used in such metallurgical processes as the 
electrolytic refining of non-ferrous metals, are not included. 
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ee 
The value of fuel consumed in the manufacturing and mining industries in 
1947 showed an increase of 105 p.c. over 1940. Of the 1947 fuel account, the 


requirements of Ontario amounted to 49 p.c. of the total, of Quebec 28 PC;,. of 
British Columbia 7 p.c. and of Nova Scotia 4 p.c. 


Coal is, of course, by far the most important, on the basis of dollar values, of 
the various kinds of fuels used in industry, and in 1947 accounted for 52 p.c. of 
the total. 


Fuel oil ranks second with 23 p.c. and gas (manufactured gas 9 p.c. and 
natural gas 1 p.c.) third in importance. Gas as a fuel is particularly important 
in Ontario. Natural gas is obtained from the southwestern portion of the Province 
and coal gas from the coke plants of the steel city Hamilton, much as the Province 
of Quebec draws coal gas from the coke plants at Montreal. 


The use of natural gas is also relatively important in Alberta in both manu- 
facturing and mining industries; in fact in the mining industry: Alberta used, in 
1947, gas which was valued at 438 p.c. of the total value of fuel used in mining 
operations generally. 


The use of fuel oils in industry shows a very rapid rise. Total value of con- 
sumption rose from $10,125,388 in 1939 to $39,679,170 in 1947. 


27.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining! Industries, 1939-47, 
with Details by Provinces for 1946 and 1947 
Nore.—For figures prior to 1939 see corresponding table in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Se ee eee eee 
SS SSS ee a ae a aS a Sc SS ea Tac Se ED 


Year and Province Coal Coke | Fuel Oils| Wood Gas rage S Totals 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939—Totals............... 34,494,179] 4,909, 416/10,125,388|] 2,068,169 8,624,570) 3,748,284] 63,970,006 
Manufacturing.......... 31,022,811] 4,870,875] 8,560,418) 1,562,119] 7,891,892 3,155,016] 57,063,131 
IW Siabtatay., oceans See 3,471,368 38,541] 1,564,970 506, 050 732,678 593, 268 6,906, 875 
1940—Totals............... 44,992,162) 5,875,390) 14,000,064] 2,298, 992/11,120,699] 6,961,701 85,249,008 
Manufacturing.......... 41,402,487) 5,797,070)12,360, 737) 1,754, 791/10, 172,976 6,205,348)) 77,693,404 
Mining ater. x 3,589, 675 78,320) 1,639,327) 544,201) 947,723] 756,358|| 7,555,604 
1941—Totals............... 58,379,870) 6,501,557/19,327,851) 2,510,183] 13, 205,368] 10,835,406 110,760,235 
Manufacturing SHARES Peete e 54,493,713) 6,388,464117, 734,137] 1,896, 184]12, 554,559 9,819, 759]] 102,886,816 
Minin gs Seey ak... asca. 3,886,157 113,093] 1,593,714 613,999 650,809] 1,015, 647 7,873,419 
1942—Totals............... 70,827,232) 7,116, 436)22,861, 610 259295472 14,160, 303/12, 225,864!) 130,121,217 
Manufacturing.......... $6,546,304) 7,002, 130}21,345, 936] 2,213, 637 13, 180, 067/11, 224, 569] 121,512,643 
Manine ict a2. i. tes. 4,280,928 114,306] 1,515,674 716,135 980,236) 1,001,295 8, 608,574 
1943—Totals............... 80,037,816) 7,377,250) 23,909,494) 3,199,480 15,990, 467/ 12,182,624] 142,697,131 
Manufacturing.......... 75,400, 290} 7,260, 866/22, 402,629] 2,469,573]15, 198, 110 11,272,877) 184,004,345 
Manin Meee ele a tani: 4,637,526 116,384] 1,506,865 729,907 792,357 909, 747 8, 692,786 
1944—Totals............... 83,973,253] 8,014,333/22,888,542] 2,761,940 17,934, 592)10,610,227] 146,182,887 
Manufacturing.......... 79, 206, 583} 7,909, 168/21, 822,975} 2,340, 460]16, 890, 106 9. 714,478! 137,883,770 
Mining see 333%, See 4,766,670 105,165) 1,065,567 421,480) 1,044, 486 895, 749 8,299,117 
1945—Totals............... 77,176,420) 7,709,248) 22,485,148] 2,545, 001/15, 942,593] 10,579,124] 136,437,534 
Manufacturing.......... 72,544, 436] 7,606, 247/21, 333,878) 2,229, 111115,078,350] 9,592, 233 128,384,255 
Mining Sees. sas) thee. 4,631,984 103,001) 1,151,270 315, 890 864, 243 986, 891 8,053 , 279 
1946 
Prince Edward Island.... — 80,433 25898 5,365 6,176 19,434 114,306 
Manufacturing.......... 80, 433 2,898 0,800 6,176 —_ 19,434 114,306 
Wining Waeee Soe a4 ao, — —— — a= — — -- 
NovaiScotia., ain ceed. 3,816,632 127,786 595,081 38,161] 1,505,718 426,350 6,509,728 
Manufacturing.......... 2,631,538 127,718 569, 022 37,912) 1,481,021 354,522 9D, 201; 733 
Marin pet oe ne. Soe 1,185,094 68 26,059 249 24,697 71, 828) 1,307,995 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 589. 
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27.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining! Industries, 1939-47, 
with Details by Provinces, 1946 and 1947—continued 


ee OOoOoO*™wTywraoooeaeeeeeeeeeaooooooooaaeeeeeeees—aeaeaewjqs=—S SS 


Year and Province or 


Territory Coal 
$ 
1946—concluded 
New Brunswick.......... 4,205,671 
Manufacturing.......... 4,092,276 
IVETIUTI Oe eave wae Seat ce 113,395 
Quebec.................:..|21,838, 935 
Manufacturing..........|20, 662,425 
Mininiee ris Sc etitocevanes: 1,176,510 
Ontariore ees hee 36,724,988 
Manufacturing.......... 35, 786, 326 
Manin gs Re One serine 938, 662 
Manitoba ee-422- ee 2,385,102 
Manufacturing..........| 2,837,678 
AY ATRYN Ye te te IS a ete 47,424 
Saskatchewan............ 1,178,504 
Manufacturing.......... 1,055, 609 
Mining eee ae ee 122, 895 
Albertas: oe ene ons 1,165,121 
Manufacturing.......... 674, 954 
IM BTanN oc ae semseeprareemearee A90, 167 
British Columbia......... 2,786,401 
Manufacturing.......... 2,200,174 
Manne soiem ors ae eee 586, 227 
Yukon and N.W.T........ 4,813 
Manufacturing.......... 3, 250 
Vinnie eee Waerre 1,563 
Canada eas oa ee 74,186, 600 
Manufacturing.......... 69, 524, 663 
IMLITIT es Sa ee ce eet 4,661,937 
1943 

Prince Edward Island.... 96, 256 
Manufacturing.......... 96, 256 

Minin eer enren nee cee — 
Nova Scotia. .............. 4,265,955 
Manufacturing.......... 3,269, 880 
Manin oa ee wetter es 996,075 
New Brunswick.......... 5,513,495 
Manufacturing.......... 5,349, 635 
Mining Ase asanweeeee 163, 860 
Quchecay Lee 27,307,788 
Manufacturing.......... 25,993, 157 
Minne Fence tea ee es 1,314, 631 
Ontariee a ce eee 45,205,568 
Manufacturing ise oe 44,192,605 
Mining ae ae eee es cee re 1,012, 963 
Manitoba...5) basics. .bee 2,749,793 
Manufacturing.......... 2,681, 907 
VETO. ete cy teres iets 67, 886 
Saskatchewan............ 1,214,624 
Manufacturing.......... 1,064, 890 
VET Gain eee pa 149, 734 


Coke 


36,892 
36, 892 


1,257,173 
1, 253,332 
3, 84] 


4,376,331 
4,368, 295 
8, 036 


137,586 
129, 616 
7,970 


5,508 
4,637 
871 


20,864 
20, 864 


942,036 
940,581 
1,455 
200 


200 


Fuel Oils 


318,095 
312,128 
5,967 


7,300,786 
6, 807, 208 
493,578 


11,987, 465 
11,584,331 
403, 138 


468,852 
437, 892 
30, 960 


669,390 
499, 963 
169,427 


143,927 
110,331 
33,596 


3,440,588 
3,513, 866 
226,722 


144,610 
32. 358 
112) 252 


6,997,274) 25,374,163 
6, 884, 833} 23, 872,464 
22,441] 1,501, 699 


1,936 
1,936 


89,840 
89,474 
366 


29,271 
29,271 


6,775 
6,775 


813,509 
808, 123 
35,386 


562,876 
546, 947 
15,929 


1,602, 105/11, 704,551 
1,593, 117]10, 926, 244 


8, 988 


778,307 


5,522, 790/18,321,579 
5,511, 681/17, 601,018 


11; 109 


158,087 
149, 999 
8,088 


6,357 
5,581 
776 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 589. 


720,561 


713,333 
673, 588 
39,745 


931,380 
657, 421 
273,959 


Wood 


$ 


162,560 
161,994 
566 


1,183,189 
1,025, 632 
157,557 


607, 439 
465, 502 
141,937 


200,912 
187,577 
13, 335 


50,307 
50,307 


23,344 
16,891 
6,483 


260,499 
229,181 
31,318 


76,516 
§, 099 
68,417 


Other 
Gas Fuels? 
$ $ 

38,7741 352,978 
21,806] 335,330 
16,968 17, 648 
2,919,856] 3,056,576 
2,919,611] 2,645, 456 
245 411,120 
7,921,032) 5,048,043 
7,777,833) 4,664,027 
143,199 384,016 
209,756} 444,368 
209,756] 412,617 
—- OlLton 
284,616) 294,226 
284,610} 224,094 
— 70, 132 
1,830,487 496,570 
976,484 368, 812 
854,003 127,758 
297,244] 1,809,335 
297,244! 1,697,499 
— 111, 836 
— 50,087 
— 18, 233 
— 31, 854 


Totals 


5,114,970 
4,960, 426 
154,544 


37,556,515 
35,313, 664 
2,242,851 


66, 665,302 
64, 646,314 
2,018, 988 


3,846,576 
3,715, 136 
131,440 


2,482,545 
2,119,220 
363,325 


3,680,343 
2,168,336 
1,512,007 


9,836,103 
8, 878, 545 
957, 558 


276, 226 
61,940 
214, 286 


2,609,133| 15,007, 477/11, 997,967] 136,082,614 
2,189, 271|13, 968,365} 10, 740,024 
419,862} 1,039,112] 1,257,948 


7,726 
7,726 


45,313 
45,313 


142,816 
142,341 
475 


1,092,386 
948, 700 
143 , 686 


617,920 
464,755 
153, 165 


198,753 
144,241 


1,576,980 


1,553, 058} 


23, 922 


39,372 
29, 953 
9,419 


3,399,623 
3,399,524 
99 


9,756, 482 
9,596, 545 
159 , 937 


203,128 
203, 128 


306,533 
306, 533 


35,378 
35,378 


530, 425 
444, 890 
85, 535 


452,741 
428,124 
24,617 


4,243,240 
3,733,227 
510,013 


6,410,191 
5, 921, 989 
488 , 202 


560, 128 
501, 283 
58, 845 


336,378 
248 , 572 
87, 806 


127,179, 620 
8,902,994 


148,071 
148,071 


7,352,022 
6, 210, 738 
1,141,284 


6,740,571 
6,526,271 
214,300 


49,349,693. 
46,593,969 
2" 755,724 


85,834,530 
83, 288, 593 
2,545, 937 


4,583,222 
4,354, 146 
229, 076 


2,844,841 
2,332,524 
512,317 
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27.—Cost of Fuel Used in Manufacturing and Mining! Industries, 1939-47, 
with Details by Provinces for 1946 and 1947—concluded 


LD 


Year and Province or | Coal | Coke | FuelOils| Wood | Gas Cebereat eT 6tals 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1947—concluded 
Alberisves ee st hoes Scien 1,374,195 20,761| 272,286 20,778] 1,701,091;  682,212]| 4,071,323 
Manufacturing.......... 789,307 20,761) 199,373 14,793] 1,046,321] 484,721) 2,555,276 
Jr boy eee Be ee eg ne 584, 888 — PASI) 5,985} 654,770) 197,491 1,516,047 
British Columbia......... 3,311,610] 1,058,076] 5,817,043) 177,993) 357,166] 2,362,160 13,084, 048 
Manufacturing.......... 2,441,375] 1,057,410) 5,458,329] 155,379] 357,166] 2,209,831), 11,679,490 
Mimning.ic os seats 870, 235 666] 358,714 22,614 — 152,329] 1,404,558 
Yukon and N.W.T........ 5,254 — 505,838] 111,025 — 81,628 703,745 
Manufacturing.......... 3, 800 — 93,789 7,957 — 18,879 124,425 
PMimimnge eee Tatteiea: 1,454 — 412,049} 103,068 -— 62,749 579,320 
Canada een ch oe ce tehees s 91,044,538] 8,489, 223/39,679,170| 2,464, 279/17,340,375/15,694, 481 174,712,066 
Manufacturing.......... 85, 882, 812] 8,459, 230/36, 971,607] 1,980, 732|16, 492, 228}14, 026, 894)) 163, 813, 503 
Manin eet eee en. 5,161,726 29,993] 2,707,563} 483,547} 848,147] 1,667,587] 10,898,563 
JOE RE SE, Sa ee eee Be ee ena 
1 For heating purposes and power only, Fuel used for the refining industry excluded. 2 Includes 


gasoline and kerosene. 
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CONSPECTUS 
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facturing. faCtured 2 sha. cckess the Me ee eee 621 
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SECTION 2. VALUE AND VOLUME OF Manufacturing Industries........ 621 

MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS....... 599 Subsection 4. Size of Manufacturing 
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Groups AND INpIvipuALINpustRIES 602 
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by Chief Component Materials.... 602 


Part II1.—Provincial and Local Distri- 
bution of Manufacturing Produc- 
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on the Standard Classification or MANUFACTURING PRopUCTION.. 630 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing industries in Canada in two main Parts. 
Part I gives general analyses of manufactures including: the historical development 
of manufacturing in Canada in so far as statistical data are available; production 
by industrial groups and individual industries, i.e., a detailed treatment of current 
production under various groupings and individual industries; and general analyses 
of the principal factors in manufacturing production under such sub-headings as 
salaries and wages and size of establishment. Part II deals with the provincial 
and local distribution of manufacturing production. 


With regard to the first section of Part I, dealing with growth of manufacturing, 
it is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics over a long period of years. 
From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection with decennial or 
quinquennial censuses, and there was inevitably some variation in the information 
collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, while 
numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions, in so 
far as possible, back to 1917, so that the figures for the period since then are on a 
reasonably comparable basis. 


The far-reaching influence of the First World War was, of course, the outstanding 
factor in the growth recorded up to 1939. It was during these years that Canadian 
manufactures began to develop on a really large scale. Munitions contracts 
placed by the Imperial Munitions Board in Canada in those years totalled well 
over $1,000,000,000 and these did not include such fields of production as ship- 
building and aviation. Shipbuilding construction alone amounted to $35,000,000’ 
in 1917, $75,000,000 in 1918 and $86,000,000 in 1919. In the same three years 
employees in the shipbuilding industry numbered 12,000, 22,000 and 25,000, 
respectively. 


* Revised in the General Manufactures Section, Census of Industry and Merchandising Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canada’s effort in the Second World War brought manufacturing production 
to a much higher level than ever before. The tremendous increase in production 
is indicated by the increases in some of the main factors of production between 
1939 and the highest point attained during the War. For manufacturing as a whole 
there was an increase of 161 p.c. in the gross value of production, 162 p.c. in the 
value added by manufacture, 89 p.c. in the number of persons employed, and 175 
p.c. in the salaries and wages paid. 


As was to be expected, the industries producing the munitions and equipment 
needed by the Armed Forces during the War were the first to feel the effects of the 
cessation of hostilities. Consequently, the chemicals and allied products group 
suffered the greatest decline in production as measured by employment, with a 
drop of 54 p.c. in the number of persons employed since 1944, the last full year 
of war production. This was followed by the iron and its products group with 
a drop of 39 p.c.; non-ferrous metal products 19 p.c.; and miscellaneous industries 
16 p.c. On the other hand, industries producing food, clothing and other con- 
sumer goods reported increases in production. Employment in the wood and 
paper products group was 18 p.c. higher, followed by an increase of 16 p.c. for 
non-metallic mineral products, 9 p.c. for animal products, 8 p.c. for textiles and 

5 p.c. for vegetable products. Altogether there was a drop of 18 p.c. in the number 
of employees. 


Of the forty leading industries in 1946, a number reported substantial 
declines in the volume of production as measured by the number of persons employed. 
Employment in the aircraft industry declined by 68,167 between 1944 and 1946, 
followed by shipbuilding with a drop of 46,830, miscellaneous chemical products 
46,108, miscellaneous iron and steel products 30,862, non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining 9,381, scientific and professional equipment 7,618, brass and copper products 
7,381, primary iron steel 6,567, automobile supplies 5,018, electrical apparatus and 
supplies 4,836, etc. On the other hand, employment in the pulp and paper industry 
increased by 7,071, sawmills 5,836, women’s factory clothing 4,153, leather boots 
and shoes 3,696, printing and publishing 3,134, bread and other bakery products 
2,923, hosiery and knit goods 2,002, fish-curing and peckie 1,663, breweries 
1,519, ete. 


Geographically the percentage changes in manufacturing production between 
1944 and 1946 were as follows:— 


1946 1946 . 
Compared with 1944 Compared with 1945 

Province Number Salaries Gross Number Salaries Gross 

ro) and Value of of and Value of 

Employees Wages Products Hmployees Wages Products 

PrinceEdwardIsland.. —18-0 — 2-6 + 4-5 — §-2 — 1-7 — 3:3 

Nova Scotia: ............ —21-4 —28-2 —12-5 —i1-1 —16-7 —10-5 

New Brunswick........ — 1-9 + 2-5 +12-3 + 1-0 + 2:3 + 9-0 

Wiebeen gee co occ roses —15-8 —15-3 —14-7 — 7-0 — 6:8 — 1:3 

MOITATION ehrcn recs fare —11-7 —13°3 —13-5 — 3-8 — 4-2 — 5:3 

Manito Da wkul secs see aia — 6:3 — 2-8 — 0-1 —- + 2-0 + 3-6 
Saskatchewan.......... — 3-3 + 1-4 — 4-0 + 2-9 + 6:2 + 0:4 — 

AED OLDE cee cr oc aie rele + 2-1 + 5-1 + 1-6 + 5-4 + 6-7 + 3-5 

British Columbia....... —21-4 —23-0 — 1-7 —14-2 —14:3 + 2-5 
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PART I.—GENERAL ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURING 
Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


This Section describes the growth of manufacturing as shown by comparable 
principal statistics, i.e., establishments, capital, employees, salaries and wages paid, 
cost of materials, and values of products. Other comparisons are given in Table 4 
and consumption figures in Table 5. 


1. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-47 


Nors.—Statistics from 1870 to 1917 are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. They 
will be found in Table 1 in former editions. Non-ferrous metal smelting industries were included for the 
first time in 1925. 


Estab- ine Salaries Cost Net _ Gross 
Year lish- Capital sve an of Value of Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
LOU Rees 21,845) 2,333, 991,229] 606,523] 497,801,844] 1,539,678,811| 1,281, 131,980 2,820,810, 791 
G18 eee fone 21,777) 2,518, 197,329] 602,179] 567,991,171] 1,827, 631,548] 1,399,794, 849 3, 227,426,397 
LO ee Sear 8 22,083) 2,670,559, 435) 594,066] 601,715,668] 1,779,056,765| 1,442,400, 638 3,221, 457, 403 
1020 Reon: 22,532) 2,923, 667,011) 598,893] 717,493,876] 2,085,271,649| 1, 621,273,348 3,706,544, 997 
1 ee ceaane: 20,848) 2,697, 858,073) 438,555} 497,399,761] 1,365, 292,885] 1,123,694, 263 2,488, 987, 148 
PPE a tae 21,016) 2,667,493,290) 456,256] 489,397,230] 1,272, 651,585 1,103, 266,106} 2,375,917,691 
1923 ease 21,080} 2,788,051, 630} 506,203 549,529,631] 1,456,595,367| 1,206,332, 107 2,662, 927,474 
1924 cee soe 20,709] 2,895,317,508] 487,610} 534,467,675] 1,422,573,946] 1,075,458, 459 2,570,561, 931 
LE aN a 8 20,981} 3,065, 730,916} 522,924 569,944,442) 1,571, 788,252] 1,167,936, 726 2,816, 864, 958 
192623 ee 21,301) 3,208,071,197| 559,161} 625,682,242] “1, 712,519,991] 1,305, 168,549 3, 100.604, 637 
192 Taree 21,501) 3,454, 825,529] 595,052) 662,705,332] 1,741,128,711| 1,427,649, 292 3,257, 214, 876 
192825058 cea’ 21,973} 3,804,062,566) 631,429] 721,471,634] 1,894,027,188] 1,597,887,676 3, 582,345,302 
19202 Stee eee: 22,216] 4,004,892,009] 666,531 777,291,217] 2,029,670,813] 1,755,386, 937 3, 883, 446, 116 
193 025eei4, set 22,618) 4,041,030,475| 614,696] 697,555,378] 1,664,787, 763] 1,522,737, 125 3, 280, 236, 603 
1931 sae eet 23,083} 3,705, 701,893} 528,640] 587,566,990] 1,221,911, 982] 1,252,017, 248 2,555, 126,448 
TOSS eae Cac 23,102) 3,380, 475,509] 468,833] 473,601,716} 954,381,097] 955,960,724 1,980, 471,543 
L033 5a 23,780) 3,279,259, 838) 468,658} 436,247,824] 967,788,928] 919,671,181 1,954,075, 785 
LOSS rere oe 24,209) 3,249,348, 864] 519, 812 503,851,055] 1,229,513,621] 1,087,301, 742 2,393,692, 729 
OBS ee ees 24,034] 3,216,403, 127] 556,664 559,467,777] 1,419, 146,217] 1,153,485, 104 2,653,911, 209 
1936.C e208 oe 24,202) 3,271, 263,531] 594,359} 612,071,434] 1,624, 213,996] 1.289.592. 672 3,002, 403, 814 
TOBY eerie 24,834) 3,465, 227,831) 660,451] 721,727,037] 2,006, 926,787] 1,508,924, 867 3,625, 459,500 
LOSSar eric. sat 25,200} 3,485, 683,018] 642,016 705, 668,589] 1,807,478,028] 1,428, 286,778 3,337, 681,366 
L930 case mori 24,805] 3,647,024,449] 658,114 737,811,153] 1,836, 159,375] 1,531,051, 901 3,474, 783,528 
1940 25,513] 4,095, 716,836] 762,244 920,872,865} 2,449, 721,903] 1,942,471, 238 4,529,173,316 
1941. 26,293) 4,905, 503,966] 961,178] 1,264, 862,643} 3,296,547,019] 2,605,119, 788 6,076,308, 124 
1940. AAenryetes 27,862) 5,488, 785,545}1,152,091] 1,682, 804,842] 4,037,102, 725 3,309,973,758] 7,553, 794,972 
1943 27,652] 6,317, 166, 727|1,241,068] 1,987,292, 384 4,690, 493,083] 3,816,413,541} 8, 732,860,999 
1944,, 28, 483 3 1,222,882] 2,029, 621,370] 4, 832,333,356 4,015,776,010| 9,073, 692,519 
1945; Sowa he. 29,050 3 1,119,372) 1,845,773,449| 4,473,668, 847 3,564,315, 899} 8,250,368, 866 
TO4G ney ate 31, 249 3 1,058,156] 1,740,687, 254| 4,358,234, 766 3,467,004,980} 8,035,692,471 
1947 eee. 32,734 3 1,131,750) 2,085, 925,966] 5,534, 280,019 4, 292,055, 802] 10, 081, 026, 580 


————— 


1 The net value of production is com 
materials from the gross value of the 
accordingly; statistics for cost of electricity are n 
the method of computing the number of wage 
number over that which the method otherwis 
force prior to 1925 was re- 
3 Not collected. 


products. 


e used would have given. 


puted by subtracting the cost of fuel and electricity and the cost of 
The figures for 1924 and later years have been revised 
ot available for years prior to 1924. i 
-earners in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the 
In 1931, however, the method in 
adopted. Figures from 1931 are, therefore, comparable with those prior to 1925. 


2 A change in 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-47 


—e——6—66—0000——S—SSS——S—S—S—S Sa 
. ; Em- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
4 Capital Totnes and of Value of Value of 
proy: Wages Materials Products! Products 

$ No. $ $ $ $ 
2,008,082) 1,556 663, 251 3,087,621 1, 750, 135 4, 837,756 
2,328,686] 1,287 855, 210 4,164, 223 2,135,857 6,300, 080 
2,446,574; 1,086 593, 660 2,620, 235 1,660, 282 4,280,517 
2,646,354]. 2,074 727, 286 2, 862, 725 1,466, 446 4,408, 608 
2,256,307 991 529, 684 1,590, 834 1, 126, 826 2,149), 180 
2,637,472] 1,062 607,547 2,386,091 1,117,298 3,566,991 
2,682,900} 1,088 617, 945 2,239,117 1, 243,979 3,543,681 
3, 881, 832 13552 1,298, 112 6, 432,079 3,021, 848 9,577,446 
3 1,786} 1,694,763 6,993,510 3,570, 835 10, 713, 644 
3 1,851} 1,679,212 8, 242,949 3,178, 434 11,592, 753 
3 1,755) 1,651,469 7,582, 046 3,469, 435 11, 200,310 
3 1,906} 1,938,467 8,610,332 3, 849, 353 12, 653, 451 
124,357,851] 25,252) 18,838,051) 102,415,215 57,565,703] 159,980,918 
135,679, 188]. 23,425] 25,625,089 85, 724, 785 61,371,243] 147,096,028 
98,117,897} 18,678] 11,586,235 37,980,329 27,516,271 65, 496, 600 
118,951,398} 19,986] 16,905,885 50,725,562 35, 676, 421 89, 787,548 
92,004,624) 12,211] 9,604,680 25,354,319 19, 988, 257 47,912, 432 
94,756,601} 18,088] 16,727,338 46,964,053 33, 146, 796 84,393, 656 
101,954,082} 17,627} 16,651,685 43,332,195 35, 885, 563 83, 139,572 
179,363,703] 37,445] 55,205,712 96,551,817 84,909,686} 188,463,088 
3 37,812} 59,940,411] 103,463,123 93,376,638] 204,421,664 
3 33,423] 51,703,245] 107,860,539 84,358,189} 199,775,177 
3 29,724) 43,060,259] 100,354,480 71,738,873] 178,793,420 
3 30,285} 46,113,036} 111,354,291 84,935,517} 204,219,433 
60,300,907} 19,710} 12,893,014 32,380,621 27,027,725 59, 408, 346 
101,216,395] 19,007} 19,266,821 60, 812, 641 45,803,164} 106,615,805 
77,036,627} 13,934] 11,801,670 38, 032, 967 25,163, 444 63,196, 411 
91,376,948] 17,952) 15,127,716 39, 800, 366 26, 640, 786 68,145,012 
90,148,317} 11,336] 9,308,100 20, 442, 421 18,166,713 41,345, 622 
89,797,597] 15,612} 14,563,310 36, 983, 284 28,770, 727 69,479, 207 
91,171,323} 14,501] 13,659,162 35, 617, 614 27,041,195 66,058, 151 
111, 287, 910} 23,225] 30,451,181 76, 711,513 58,956,676} 140,934,879 
23,164] 32,345,080 83, 993,599 62,258,478] 152,106,577 
: 22,503) 32,408,048 87, 235,347 63,380,075] 156,623,378 
3 22,732) 33,151,919 96,389, 299 67,783,377] 170,753,741 
3 24,181] 39,583,393] 116,491,443 _ 83,487,984] 208,366,438 
662,012,975) 188,043} 141,008,616] 385,212,984} 380,882,409 766,095,393 
878, 859, 638] 183,748) 202,516,550] 553,558,520] 499, 643.217 1,053, 201, 737 
800, 859,568} 143,584) 139,876,821] 333,298,544] 346,020, 126 679,318,670 
1,246, 208, 650] 206,580} 225,226,808] 537,270,055 537, 796,395| 1,108,592,775 
1,035,339,591) 157,481] 134,696,386] 292,560,568 288,504,782} 604,496,078 
1,117, 772,721] 219,033] 216,971,207] 562,889,160 445,885,666) 1,046,470, 796 
1, 182,538,441] 220,321} 223,757,767| 536,823,039 470,385,279) 1,045, 757,585 
2,230, 620,386] 437, 247| 658,323,620] 1,483,627,797| 1,280,097. 615 2,852,191, 853 
3 424,115} 668,156,053] 1,494, 253,053 1,350,519, 134] 2,929, 685, 183 
8 384,031) 607,473,443) 1,307,534, 193} 1, 149,390,919] 2,531,903, 830 
3 357,276} 565,986,105} 1,297,009,099] 1,125,991, 848] 2,497.971.521 
3 379,449) 662,837,614) 1,601,055, 840] 1,324,397, 690| 3,017,049. 422 
1,157,850, 643) 299,389] 258,393,065]  794,556,502/ 662,174,261 1,456, 730, 763 
1,464, 097,346) 295,674] 362,941,317] 1,071,843,374| 792,267,562 1,864, 110, 936 
1,400, 041,955) 235,070) 265,818,003] 674,025,732} 572.098. 704 1, 246, 124, 436 
1,986, 736,556) 328,533) 406,622,627] 1,056,530,202| 916,971,816 2,020, 492, 433 
1,587, 947,947] 224,816] 220,530,088 464, 544, 563 465,103, 842 958,776, 858 
1,674, 806, 201] 321,743] 373,018,048] 1,025,871,741] 804, 703.114 1, 880,388, 188 
1, 762,571,669} 318,871] 378,376,209} 907,011,461 791,428,569] 1,745,674, 707 
2,994, 953,988} 570,017] 956,399,212] 2,278,871,511| 1,844, 651,587 4, 221,101,063 
3 564,392! 975,038,060] 2,310,347,858] 1,930,043,913] 4,339, 797.784 
3 518,056] 882,483,387] 2,148, 290, 603 1,720, 938,199] 3,965,069, 021 
3 498,120) 845, 216,547| 2,001,900,592) 1,659,284, 622] 3,754,523. 701 


ao 


537,581 1,037, 976, 714 2,651, 697,573] 2,136,014, 184| 4,903,472, 526 


1See footnote 1, Table 1. 2See footnote 2, Table 1. 3Not collected. 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, Significant Years, 1917-47— 


Province or 
Territory and 
Year 


1 ON (oeiepstteteereier: 


Columbia—* 


oWels— 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
Yukon up to 1937. 


concluded 


Salaries 
Capital an 
Wages 
$ $ 

82,566, 858 16,513, 423 
94,424, 145 32,372,081 
65, 172, 676 16, 853,345 
121,363, 898 31, 224, 596 
100, 074, 404 18, 687, 430 
119, 363, 026 27,198,978 
119, 659, 365 28, 444, 798 
173, 752, 507 53, 841, 825 
3 62, 758, 081 
3 59, 814, 109 
3 61,018,345 
3 68, 972, 653 
24,372,585 5, 403, 332 
24, 640, 520 9,571,175 
22,734, 469 4,734, 885 
43,925,797 9,105,597 
38, 688, 433 4, 848, 763 
39, 279,050 6,758, 154 
37,654, 095 7,346, 127 
60, 674, 093 16, 445, 866 
17, 703, 103 
: 16, 905, 606 
3 17,956,317 
3 19, 661,970 
49, 146, 241 8, 662, 417 
48,310, 655 15, 210, 628 
41,154,178 8, 293, 572 
81, 875, 952 14, 585, 734 
69, 604, 568 9,573, 468 
70, 804, 070 13, 903, 062 
73, 284, 225 14,977, 700 
111, 682, 419 29, 494, 369 
3 33, 227, 729 
3 32,760, 326 
3 34, 939,088 
3 41,246,171 
171,375, 087 35, 426, 675 
174,110, 438 49,135,005 
159, 929, 346 29, 839,039 
311, 806, 456 57,764, 968 
263,195, 652 28, 469, 225 
256,011,093 51,979,393 
274, 969, 502 53,881, 994 
450, 360, 048 185, 711,773 
3 178, 639, 118 
3 160, 419, 133 
3 137,506, 645 
3 167, 282, 667 
538, 847 97,766 
589, 841 120,714 
3 118, 972 
3 126, 940 
3 200, 560 
8 313,281 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Cost Net Gross 
of Value of Value of 
Materials Products! Products 
$ $ $ 

69,715, 149 42,280, 801 111,995, 950 
92,729,271 62,776,912 155, 506, 183 
54,378, 811 36, 842, 899 91,216,710 
87, 832,324 63, 925,015 155, 266, 294 
44,579,998 37,390,275 83, 934, 777 
87,684, 514 49,950,465} 140,805,451 
82, 408, 293 48, 810, 544 134, 293,595 
200, 464, 756 99, 146,670 304, 867,912 
226, 234,925 F120, 339, 926 352,334, 594 
216, 114, 576 117,775,126] 339,821,283 
223,096,935] [122,780,805] 351,887,099 
236, 936,343 139,373,521) 383,130,281 
22,040, 674 13, 894,179 35, 934, 853 
34,894, 105 22,610, 861 57,504, 966 
22,366, 129 13, 186, 266 35, 552,395 
51,003, 566 23 , 002, 952 75,368, 605 
19, 124, 038 11, 478, 634 31,559, 387 
43,782,999 17,668, 655 62, 205, 884 
38, 782,135 20, 283, 278 60, 650, 589 
111,193, 185 37,895, 459 152, 123,360 
131,215, 017 40,833,333] 175,349,234 
126, 279, 202 38,275, 127 167, 688, 133 
126, 595, 761 38,459,630} 168,356,619 
151,449,021 41,480,520] 196,452,199 
42,632, 212 23, 883, 673 66,515, 885 
56, 139, 646 29,812,891 85, 952, 537 
30, 189, 648 18, 939, 659 49, 129,307 
62, 500, 175 36, 824, 969 100, 966, 196 
29, 425,975 18, 876, 929 49,395,514 
55, 898, 599 28, 923,095 86, 225, 069 
53, 151, 149 32, 618, 153 87,474, 080 
142,057,051 65,796,813] 211,159,142 
172,082, 537 77,415,753] 252,949,894 
166, 198, 136 78,547,626} 248,287,504 
169, 425, 176 83,735,011 257,031, 867 
202,324,036 89,289,825] 296,054,129 
87, 637, 833 71,673,094] 159,310,927 
125,405,084, 104,851,641] 230,256,725 
79,764, 190 61,838,455] 141,602,645 
141,145,838] 113,082,137] 260,418, 645 
70, 166, 220 59,034,923] 133,879,330 
144, 466,346 99,359,051 251, 924, 258 
136,655,872] 103,263,292] 247,948,600 
994,445,005] 341,699,478] 652,046,313 
303,560,016] 337,137,197] 655,844,689 
305,759,836] 307,954,519} 628,903, 124 
335,708,533] 293,352,652] 644,527,898 
453,670,677| 388,702,178] 858,284,592 
138, 500 92,054 242,968 
138, 369 237,709 395, 943 
189,718 280, 803 489, 256 
153, 466 517,685 704,663 
172, 845 408, 727 646, 295 
690, 533 525, 030 1,344,100 
3 Not collected. 4 Includes 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 
1917-47 


. Estab- ; Salaries Cost Net Gross 
es oup lish- Capital hee and of Value of Value of 
ments ak? Wages Materials | Products! | Products 
$ No. $ $ $ $ 
279,627,827} 62,777} 45,915,557| 367,214,061 183,782,501] 550,996, 562 
402,383,047) 74,241) 77,750,189] 536,828, 044 239,328,371] 776, 156,415 
379,567,139] 64,753] 66,228,286] 333,295,009 210, 835,301} 544, 130,310 
581,820,861) 91,032) 95,853,121} 431,595,751] 341,688, 938 783,706, 883 
522,389,736) 75,416) 68,535,349] 226,879,373] 196, 820, 952 432,315,617 
539,531,357} 94,258] 94,632,901] 395,491, 147 266, 869, 693] 672,540, 163 
539, 446,225) 99,447] 104,248, 785] 356,726, 153 292,129,840} 659,624,014 
684, 292,303] 117,243] 157,733,379] 635,042,582] 410,340, 183 1,062, 561, 932 
3 130,679] 183,943,948] 763,606,750 485, 551, 491}1,270, 518, 297 
3 135,311] 196,010,688] 802,367,469 529, 112, 219|1,352, 986,147 
3 137,170) 206, 893,681] 871,436, 061 575, 963, 454|1,649, 914,130 
3 144,290] 241, 154, 208]1,102,727,365] 654,939,477|1, 782, 339,081 
207,165,245) 46,994) 35,753,133] 320,302,039] 124, 103,990 444 406,029 
221,792,457) 48,687] 54,291,606} 400, 496,354] 152,995, 130 553, 491, 484 
201,829,414) 49,595) 49,933,679] 264,078,631] 107,473,382 371,552,013 
243,825,065] 67,670) 62,081,423] 345,351, 882 127,929, 857| 477,761,855 
201,993,642) 53,111) 46,453,188] 179,429,948] 87,629,444 271,068, 210 
230,312,163) 67,996] 64,816,361] 326, 537,087 118,117,971] 449,783,908 
250,335,831) 69,358) 68,231,871] 333,647,306] 122,821,410 461, 983, 262 
324,811,863) 88,037) 114,467,581] 750,435,541] 211,149,715 971,190, 128 
3 94,195} 129,215,389] 835,586,247] 246, 064, 720]1 092, 015, 647 
3 98,267) 138, 405, 263] 839, 885,434] 261,069, 677|1,111, 929, 735 
3 102, 844) 151,517,837] 849,242,804] 271,279, 430 ile 132, 233,759 
3 102,106} 166,221,365} 929,179,962 316, 673, 669| 1,259, 170,471 
Products— 
OLY, SEs IRE ee 1,067) 191,338,745) 76,978] 47,764,436] 131,225,032] 109,904,530 241, 129,562 
LOZOU SARE eee es Aes 1,304) 302,758,185} 87,730} 84,433, 609] 256,233,300] 173,741,035 429,974,335 
O22 PWR eee. ech eck 1,089} 259,324, 87G] 80,558} 69,685,529} 151,333, 320 142,577,057| 293,910,377 
O29 2s, ein tes Pues 1,534] 360,762,584) 103,881] 94,969,433] 217,954,088 180, 469,064} 403,205, 809 
OSS. Saeette ekki ic 1,740] 298,730,436] 95,707} 72,818,424] 143,184,861] 131,065, 992 279,475, 267 
NOD Taree errs a Nea toseks 1,941] 322,204,180) 121,677} 105,056,051] 219,813,775] 174,076,945 400, 383, 726 
LOS Gene sein teen e 1,930} 347,248,927] 121,022] 107,117,035] 203,618, 197 181,927, 898) 392,657,759 
OAS hake he paces ees, 2,384) 455,056,029} 157,987] 191,305,628] 446,136,675] 334,242,717 790, 659, 927 
Oy PORES Ciel animmer eile 2,481 3 153,122) 195, 805,681] 419,988, 642] 351,186,488] 781,771, 688 
NOD ie cedar Sho eee eek: 2,740 3 158, 148] 207,629,471] 429, 208, 436] 367,980,705] 807,722,241 
LE LOU Se OS eg ee 3, 082 3 164,737) 228,018,323] 459,664,221] 418,263, 665] 888, 658, 943 
LAT co eal park ota eras. S216 3 176,065} 268,104,889] 560,634,708] 488,983, 044]1,062,041,265 
Wood and Paper 
Products— 
OU eae Maven tae, Chics. 7,263) 536,320,247) 152,277) 113,359,997] 148,277,935] 245,372,487 393, 650, 422 
1920 Pee atl ete 7,881) 774,937,232) 144,391] 172,368,578] 309,813,724] 417,256,115 727, 069, 839 
1922 tas Seana oat 6,966) 761,020,831] 118,364] 132,092,249] 206, 860,089] 283,006, 200 489, 866, 289 
PO Z02E SS eee ee. 7, 392/1,151,463,962} 164,572) 192,088,948] 313,797,201| 381,485,477 724, 972, 308 
MOSS ASE tee ec ee. 7,891) 892,652,622} 105,080) 102,218,652) 134,663,641] 184,233,540 341, 336, 701 
NOS. Macs ee ce eke. 8,497) 927,070,757] 147,254] 165,298, 485} 256,269,941! 306, 961, 553 597,061, 878 
BOSD Fare Mentat aie So teens 8,538] 960,804,672) 144,782) 165,287,455] 246,292, 820] 303, 662,441 579, 892, 183 
1 Vapi a Sale aii 9,974]1 103, 984, 216] 183, 865) 264,844,792) 447,399,954) 508, 835, 9821 1,001,563,243 
ne eeiecayh: £0 ae eee aie 10,452 189, 674} 284, 436,559) 497,656, 158] 550,826, 986]1,093,725,822 
SIT ea te i a 10, 653 : 199,373} 306,179,416) 551,143,890} 586,057, 023]1,184,650,720 
O46 Feat scyateean och 11, 994 3 224,121} 366,049, 562] 679,343, 485] 749,055, 011]1,484,436, 122 
NOT fe iia iene ae ae ae 12,985 3 248,450] 460,371,358] 895, 117, 041] 991, 750,398}1,954,298,347 
fron and Its 
Products— 
USL Sect airs esten 1,495) 695,677,552) 161,745] 161,875, 424] 378, 193,116] 371,792, 489 749, 985, 605 
HUZO een Seti eet ee 1,789} 726,371,335] 164,087} 231,595,911] 377,499, 134] 411, 875,057| 789,374,191 
LSPA ee a a Ga 1,083} 567,011,222} 78,565) 95,443,053] 171,529,909] 170,769,391] 342,299,300 
HO 292) Mee See a ee. 1, 224), 826,063,942) 142,772] 203,740,658] 405,818, 468] 367,465, 582| 790,726, 338 
LUSOSM eee ues... 1,334] 614,632,403) 73,348) 72,296,179] 98,793,191] 109, 198, 169] 216, 828, 992 
RASS Se ae a 1,345) 651,398,528] 127,148] 163,261,130] 328,091,063] 280,165,582] 624,819,877 
1939. 1,394) 697,893,720) 221,042) 158,559, 728] 262,292,781] 275,774, 796| 553,468, 880 
1943. 2,044/1, 852, 506, 052] 435,744] 833,383, 684] 1, 131, 858, 008)1, 396, 768, 12s 575, 976, 547 
IEE DS Sees te eae 2,192 411,944] 818,452, 454) 1,104,083 ,922]1, 390, 703,087}2,540,992,974 
MAD eeu The octet !. 2,188 3 321,719] 637,333, 990 887, 425, 621 1,046, 097,484]1,975,310,083 
BUAO Rae 2,358 3 249,279 475, 812, 983] 635,344,199] 735, 459, 371 1,405, 542,865 
OE I ctr hee fat. cel oisuc oh 2,469 3 263,482! 559,968,501] 871,965,295) 939, 220, 774/1,854,915,562 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


3 Not collected. 
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3.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, Significant Years, 


1917-47—-concluded 


a Ne ae en me (ic a eR 


Industrial Group pres 
and Year outs 
No. 
Non-Ferrous Metal 

Products— 
1917, PR cee tee 296 
1920 Aer ede chee 324 
ODD: Ch. Ped tetaraeushsiets 325 
19202. ahaa CR a hs 408 
1933... Cae Bea ee 478 
1937 Gi e.2 th teearer 526 
1939). bey. Rea ee rae eters 526 
1943: 22H. SORTS Sree ate 597 
1944 Fe oct ed ee Chet 635 
O45 ae he scien nck aactte 683 
194G st Pa see wee 740 
RO area ee ae one aber ala 799 

Non-Metallic Mineral 

Products— 
LO Tica oe sk ietcteset lstonste 1,075 
1990 See ents aera 846 
1900 22 Aerie See ack: 812 
TODO 20 eo: Woke vaste tere 843 
VOSS See he Cte 5, eel de 770 
OS seks pootas a-lebe canna 823 
HOS Oper cr bese reais 809 
TOA3 2 US Relocates ce 747 
NOY Oe ge 5 eb be iach at aa 748 
LOAF ee Oe EO aor 789 
OAC Fae ie etiaytoe cxeteke 910 
19457 ee Ae ORS: 943 


Products— 
TOW eer ce 539 
TODO ee Sia ae see 464 
O20. coh eu sims 3 469 
192922 Res oe eee 554 
1939) ee BER kaya 696 
TOS Ba: ROWS a ease 754 
L980) ee ae noe 808 
1.43 eed Pre Reet oy 945 
1944 See ae eee 981 
[O45 AS SRA ares. 973 
ROY ilo PAs Sore RR cc ome 1,017 
O47 ete sake eee 1,031 
Miscellaneous 

Industries— 

TOU Tice ee eee oe 473 
102022358 ee ease 552 
1020: Ono. Sues eae See 516 
1OQ020ae. (er ae ee 421 
LOSS aes. La eee 459 
KOS TE UNT PAGE eS 545 
1030 GAR Rot Pee pee. 566 
O43 DOA ee ee 668 
OAL orse Pon. tee 665 
WADE eee Bote 69 
P94 Gpcsaw! ath SPR NR. E 704 
TOA TR Brea AO eee 802 


1 See footnote 1, Table 13 


109, 382, 033 


145, 423 , 082 
215,281,921 
230, 486, 004 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Em- 


Capital ployees 


No. $ 


69,421,911 15, 898, 890 
27, 895,343 
21,451, 629 
54,501, 806 
28,099, 026 
57, 722,728 
59, 684, 858 

186, 874,396 

182,909, 292 

158,358, 737 

150,366,178 

194, 937, 584 


18, 224,724 
32,351, 764 
25,401,278 
38, 958, 390 
19,282,401 
30,389, 958 
30,067, 934 
53, 282,340 
56, 180,338 
57,193,679 
63, 848, 640 
79,146,075 


51,505, 484 


137, 422, 977 
106,017, 985 
66, 538, 532 


38, sat 77,479, 719 


33,179, 930 7,504, 199 


14, 613, 455 


2 See footnote 2, Table 1. 


Materials 
$ 


46, 445, 469 
48, 434, 120 
30, 861, 895 
124, 900, 632 
71,990, 608 
282,532, 128 
242,063,177 
615, 283, 895 
549, 317, 062 
429,913,071 
413,022, 247 
596, 648, 463 


215, 139, 225 
234,714,319 
231,341, 920 
240, 485, 869 
323, 687,397 


99, 068, 092 
62, 644, 608 


65, 230, 839 
368, 111,343 
360, 412,749 
212, 197,636 
159, 308, 356 
205, 541, 145 


48.778, 643 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


41,039,351 
52, 847,178 
39, 993,798 
150, 415, 215 
88,427,984 
182, 968, 223 
155, 808, 806 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


| | 


$ 


87, 484, 820 
101,281,298 
70, 855, 693 
283, 545, 666 
164,765, 604 
482, 440, 562 
416,060, 459 


369, 005, 912]1, 034, 390, 379 


399, 498,519 
316,572,975 
278, 461,262 


992, 345,975 
779, 384, 900 
719,191, 106 


402,021, 896}1 ,034, 580,717 


58,092,396 
80, 205, 472 
74, 022, 607 
99,065, 847 
52,817,078 


173, 638, 196 
199,351, 736 


131,381, 995 
65, 183,212 
48, 981,277 
78,785,911 
55,394, 284 
79,290, 240 
89,046, $32 


203, 639, 442 
228,786, 192 


15, 662,241 


24,368,247 
60, 156, 877 
84, 159, 068 
62,527,170 
61,245, 149 
70,328, 616 


8 Not collected! 


95,086, 788 
150,062,030 
134, 693,912 
229,774, 300 
131,325,706 


5| 208,205, 148 


208, 166, 781. 
388, 713, 942 
416, 268,879 
405,736,477 
446, 484, 682 
563,119,918 


230, 450, 087 
127, 827, 820 
86,631,338 
138, 545, 221 
92,820, 761 
148,973, 220 
159, 536, 984 
765, 217, 887 
733, 569, 232 
478, 532, 689 
376, 288, 264 
449, 959, 792 


27,620, 91¢ 
51,307, 58% 
41,978, 456 
51, 207, 73¢ 
24, 138, 92) 
41, 251,08) 
43,393, 201 
142, 587, 01 
152, 484, 00: 
154, 115, 87: 
112, 942, 601 
120, 601, 42 
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The figures in Table 4 trace the tendencies in Canadian manufacturing industries 
as clearly as possible through the latest period of their development. In analysing 
statistics of production and materials used, it should be borne in mind that, due 
to the inflation of values from 1914 through the immediate post-war period and 
the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions following 1921 and 1930, 
the figures for these periods are not completely comparable. One very important 
figure, however, which shows the trend of development clearly, is concerned with 
the use of power. The total horse-power employed increased from 1,658,475 in 
1917 to 7,381,427 in 1947, an increase of about 345 p.c. in 30 years.. In the same 
period, horse-power per wage-earner showed an interrupted trend from 3 to 11 in 
1933 and between 9 and 10 in 1939. With the large increase in the number of wage- 
earners on war production, and the more efficient utilization of the equipment 
available, the horse-power per wage-earner dropped to 6 in 1944. With the 
increasing installation of power machinery and the decline in employment after 
the War, the number of horse-power per wage-earner rose to 8 in 1947. The 
significant feature is the increase in both the absolute figure of power employed and 
the averages per wage-earner during the depression years as compared with 1929, 
although the large numbers of persons again finding employment since 1933 reduced 
the averages for the years 1934 to 1937 and again for 1940 to 1945. Other interesting 
comparisons are the trend of value added by manufacture, per employee, and of 
average salaries and wages paid since 1929. 
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Consumption of Manufactured Products.—Table 5 shows the value of 
commodities made available for consumption in Canada. The consumption figure 
is obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products the value of the 
imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods and deducting the value 
of the exports. More accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to 
exclude from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved 
when the products of one manufacturing establishment become the material worked 
upon in ‘another. Iron, vegetable, textile, wood and paper, and animal were, in 
that order, the leading groups in the value of finished products made available for 
consumption in 1946. Vegetable, animal, wood and paper, and non-ferrous metal 
products were manufactured in Canada in greater quantities than required for 
home consumption; export balances were provided in these groups. 


5.—Value of Consumption of Manufactured Products, 1935-46, and by Industrial 
Groups, 1946 


= Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Manufactured Goods! Manufactured 
Year or Industrial Grou ee. Products 
Pp Maritestuxed Value of Value of Available 
: : . Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
LOB Dena sons ere ae ets CENES © oate Pe aces 2,653,911, 209 385,597, 041 582,041,141 2,457, 467,109 
TOS Be oe Pe, Rees a ee ee ees re Se Na 3,002, 403, 814 468, 455, 981 676, 890, 803 2,793,968, 992 
UR YC aas iden 3.6 SaaS CCE ans ate ca ee 3,625, 459, 500 566, 876, 483 781,099, 407 3,411, 236, 576 
AGS Site Se eet ve Soe SNe cee ee OE ide Bae 3,337, 681,366 472,193,253 587,758, 795 8, 222,115, 824 
LOS One enn, Sec ee hk EO At 3,474, 783, 528 542, 364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
O40 ee eit hE RE ES vicious chon cdo eb a 4, 529,173,316 807,636, 948 913,049,979 4,423, 760,285 
LOSES. Se APE oe cee inks ca a 6,076,308,124 | 1,123,994, 913 1, 292, 855, 603 5, 907, 447, 434 
OAD. oN ea re Roar tine cA arsteutt ss 7,553,794,972 | 1,283,884,068 | 2,056,368,079 6,781,310, 961 
Oy RRIGGEE So DeGoe Se ciel as decor Bee ee 8, 732,860,999 | 1,305,838,746 | 2,444,862, 298 7,593, 837,447 
IED Ua Ae. os en Sa os cE a 9,073,692,519 | 1,302,418,996 | 2,668,575, 781 7, 707, 530, 734 
1945 ee ee fe tn Se PG ee 8, 250,368,866 | 1,117,544,874 | 2,352,441, 796 7,015,471, 944 
Industrial Group, 1946 
Vegetable products................--- 1,469,914, 130 143, 536, 230 215,611, 006 1,397, 839,354 
AMMA PrOGUCts sc ees oe eee 1, 1382, 233, 759 29, 960, 033 208,051,118 954, 142,674 
Textiles and textile products.......... 888, 658, 943 190, 897, 928 52,076,376 1,027, 480, 495 
Wood and paper products............. 1,484, 436, 122 67,812,589 580, 131,378 972,117,333 
ron ancsits:products=4-seccs o« eo oes 1,405, 542, 865 480, 238, 958 223,119,955 1, 662, 661, 868 
Non-ferrous metal products........... 719,191,106 104, 265, 224 227,819, 704 595, 636, 626 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 446, 484, 682 106, 480, 539 38,677,012 514, 288, 209 
Chemicals and allied products........ 376,288,264 | ~ 91,896,455 67, 588, 719 400, 596, 000 
Miscellaneous industries.............. 112, 942, 600 175, 035, 144 88, 601, 758 199,375, 986 
EOGRIS, 1946.0... coon eee. 8,035,692,471 | 1,390,123,100 | 1,701,677,026 7,724, 138,545 


1 Imports and exports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods for the years 1935-38 are as at 
Mar. 31 of the following years; for 1939-46 they are for calendar years. Net imports are total imports less 
foreign products re-exported. 


Section 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Products 


Value of Manufactured Products.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in 
mind, especially when such variations have been as great as those in the period 
since the annual Census of Manufactures was begun in 1917. The index number of 
wholesale prices in Canada, on the 1926 base, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, stood at 114-3 in 1917, 155-9 in 1920, 97-3 in 1922, 95-6 in 1929, 67-1 
in 1933, 84-6 in 1937, 75-4 in 1939 and 108-7 p.e. in 1946. Index numbers of the 
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prices of fully or chiefly manufactured goods were: 113-5 in 1917, 156-5 in 1920, 
100-4 in 1922, 93-0 in 1929, 70-2 in 1933, 80-5 in 1937, 75-3 in 1939 and 98:8 p.c. 
in 1946. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production.—Since real income is ultimately 
measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume of manufacturing pro- 
duction, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. 
The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and 
services, not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


GROSS AND NET VALUES OF PRODUCTION, 1947 
(IN INDUSTRIES WITH OVER *60,000,000 NET) 
(CLASSIFIED BY NET VALUE) 

COST OF MATERIALS, 


SEienmiaee es ‘FUEL AND ELECTRICITY 


GROSS MILLION DOLLARS 
(0) 100 200 300 400 500 600 


Pulp and paper______ 


Fee: apparatus and supplies MMOLLLLLLLLL LLL. 
Sia Wri Se eee ee wee ee eee eee ee z MMMOLLLLZLLLILLILLLLLA 
Machinery 


Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining__ 


Automoviles.. 5. oF oon seek eee eee 


Babess goods eR 777777 PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION 


Primary iron and steel f NET SRODUCTION 


Glothing, women's-factory:c-__-2222. 45. 
Printing and: publishing? - ee nee aer 
Breweries 

Clothing, men's factory. 
Railway rolling=stock. = ey. 


Bread and other bakery products 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
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Hosiery and knitted goods 


Butter iand cheese_..) 24. 2..-=.-- 


Gastings; iron soe Poe en eee ee 


Fruit and vegetable preparations 


The index of volume (Table 6) is based on the quantities of manufactured prod- 
ucts reported. The industry indexes are weighted according to the values added 
by manufacture. The weights and products were changed in 1931, 19386 and then 
again in 1941. By changing the weights and products used in the construction of the 
index every five years, current changes in production are reflected more accurately. 


The physical volume of manufacturing production increased 50 p.c. from 1923 
to 1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased only 11 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing 
production is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an 
increase in the domestic demand due to growth of population was therefore about 
11 p.c. and the increase in exports represented about 4 p.c. The remainder, 
a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the volume of manufactures of 1923, was, there- 
fore, apparently absorbed by increases in capital equipment and by the rise in the 
standard of living of the population of Canada. 
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A similar analysis of the volume of manufactures since 1929 shows that the 
decline in the depression preceding the Second World War was due chiefly to 
reduced exports and a cessation in production of capital equipment. As a result of 
the expansion in production resulting from war demands, the physical volume of 
production in 1943, when output was at an all-time high, increased by 77 p.c. 
over 1939 and by 85 p.c. over 1929. In 1946 the index of the physical volume 
of production at 150-3 represented a drop of almost 20 p.c. from the high mark 
attained in 1943. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, according to Component 
Material Groups, 1935-46 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Notre.—The indexes for 1940 to 1946 are being revised from supplementary information now available. 


Textiles |} Wood Non- Non- Chem- | Miscel- All 


Veget- Animal and and Tron Ferrous | Metallic |icals and! laneous 
Year Se Products} Textile | Paper fee Metal | Mineral| Allied | Indus- oe 
e Products| Products Products| Products} Products| tries Fain 
1935 87-0 91-3 94-5 89-5 83-4 81-2 88-1 87-2 91-1 87-9 
1936 95-9 98-7 99-9 98-4 93-5 91-5 96-8 93-6 91-7 96-2 


1941 137-2 138-2 143-1 131-3 217-1 165-4 148-8 219-6 157-4 155-9 
1942 136-4 145-0 152-4 131-2 289-2 213°7 157-6 369°6 180-2 179-9 
1943 135-8 150°5 140-2 126-7 328-3 255-4 163-5 394-8 186-0 187-7 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, according to Purpose 
Classification Groups, 1935-46 


(1935-39 =100) 


Nore.—The indexes for 1940 to 1946 are being revised from supplementary information now available. 


Drink Books | Pro- | Indus- ; 
Year | Food | Cloth- ee cen ne ae guest Sie eas Heidi tae 
ing O- epepe | oe ye ta a- quip- aneous ° 
a ae Utilities] ishings tionery| ‘terials |~ ment Vessels tries 
LO3D ee 90-5 92-2 82-5 87-6 85-9 93-4 86-2 84-7 90-5 78:6 87-9 
1936..... 98-8 97-9 90-9 94-3 95-4 96-3 97-0 94-9 94-3 87-2 96-2 
CRY Soe 101-5 103-9 107-6 106-7 110-5 101-7 111-8 113-3 118-0 109-6 108-9 
1938. .... 102-4 97-9 107-5 103-0 101-6 103-8 98-0 102-0 99-9 109-1 100-8 
1939...:... 107-0 108-2 111-6 108-5 106-5 104-7 106-9 105-1 97-4 115-5 106-3 
1940..... 115-0 119-9 129-7 115-1 120-5 102-8 128-7 138-7 129-5 180°3 125-2 
W941 Ses 131-7 136-0 149-5 140-0 140-4 112-8 151-1 184-9 230-8 230-8 155-9 
1942..... 130-6 142-7 171-2 144-6 149-4 106-6 172-3 222-8 310-2 430-9 179-9 
1943..... 135-7 134-9 167-9 141-7 149-7 107-2 172-7 257-0 373-0 405-1 187-7 
LOA scents 147-5 135-7 193-0 143-9 153-6 110-7 164-4 237-6 369-5 362-4 180-8 
1945..... 149-0 136-7 203-5 158-9 156-1 120-4 152-8 208-6 289-4 257-8 165-3 


1946..... 151-9 | 141-6} 212-0] 177-7 | 173-3 | 187-5] 146-6] 191-0} 178-6} 105-9 150-3 
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8.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production according to Purpose 
Classification, Significant Years, 1923-46 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Industrial Group 1923 1929 1933 1939 1943 1945 1946 
BOOS fac hactcctret Goa deseieeteie ett wee es 73°74 89-4 79-9 | 107-0 | 1385-7 | 149-0 151-9 
Bregsastuits yer cess cet oearest et tae aee 81-0 98:7 84-3 106-9 | 1388-7 | 144-5 151-3 
PIS Lieeehe fottae aretecieretee tase seine tareeeiae 108-5 | 114-1 86-7 98-8 | 131-9 | 161-5 156-8 
Fruit and vegetable preparations........ 32-9 70-8 64-5 | 109-9} 107-0 | 183-7 175-4 
IM GALS Sed oevohe lec teee cai Beto eierareickece een Pah 78-5 76-2 | 106-0] 165-3] 176-4 159-2 
Mal keproducts esses cocci societies 69-8 77-2 78:7 | 107-3 |] 145-5] 148-7 141-2 
Oilstandiviateronewaoces coe con cee 52-0 40-9 41-9] 156-4] 314-0 | 336-6 356-7 
SLIT: 1 ORCS aes Ae RARE PRA OR eye OIE CRRA es ae a Nos 83-3 95-0 92-8 
PMEUSIONS Fie 5 eee tte et etor erate, Metra se tere ot : : : : 
Miscellaneous )).ncc.s.o «4 cette neoeae 46-5 67-4 66-5 110-4 } 156-2 195-5 196-0 
Clothing 2 ase eee oe he ce eencniee 69-2 95°8 81-7 | 108-2 | 184-9 | 136-7 141-6 
Boots and GHOeS cuncie.tae eee es 73-0 | 100-6 80-0 | 113-4] 107-9] 129-9 140-5 
Hurgoodsnt ca ses ccsc cunietee seo eee 41-1 97-6 81-0 | 118-3 | 169-7] 195-0 206°9 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 75:3 94-2 80-2 | 103-1 153-9 |} 144-4 145-6 
Gloviesiandamittens cscs: clare eis: 59-2 84-0 76-4 | 100-4] 167-1 172-5 170-7 
Hats:andicapst eee eee 58-6 95-3 74-3 104-5 | 180-9 | 123-9 133-8 
Knitted 2o0o0ds.8.:....000+0: secre eee 64-8 86-1 83-1 112-4} 118-2] 120-4 125-8 
Waterprocls) soca. canoe nt easveiee detects 48-9 89-8 65:7} 100-4] 250-0] 160-9 159-3 
Drink and Tobaceo....................005- 50-1 92-6 63-4 | 111-6 | 167-9 | 203-5 212-0 
Beverages alconolichncc. vetoes eee 49-5 | 105-9 60-5 | 102-8} 165-8 | 229-5 258-2 
Beverages, non-alcoholic................ 35°9 61-3 54-9 136-4 178-6 171-8 187-8 
TTODAGCOMET tea heen mae arene cae 55-3 90-7 77-1 111-3 170-6 | 210-1 189-2 
Personal Utilities. .....................006- 85-1 | 101-5 70-7 | 108-5 | 141-7] 158-9 177-7 
Jewellery and time-pieces..............- 78-4 88-5 67-7 108-1 140-0 167-6 207-2 
Recreational supplies...............0-.- 193-3 176-7 48-2 114-1 152-4 189°2 218-6 
Personaliutilitiescncaten cee eee 56+1 79°8 78-1 107-5 142-6 152:5 160-6 
House Furnishings..................0000. 62-1 | 108-3 68-7 | 106-5 | 149-7 | 156-1 173-3 
Books and Statiomery..................... 56-1 29-3 73-5 | 104-7 | 107-2 | 120-4 137-5 
Producers Materials ....................05- 69-3 | 101-8 63-6 | 106-9 | 172-7 | 152-8 146-6 
Farm materials (fertilizers)............. 8-0 13-4 51-7 124-8 | 204-5 | 2386-3 803-2 
Manufacturers materials..............-. 58-7 88-1 64-4] 105-6) 169-1 146-8 141-1 
IBuildingsmaverialsemeens saeaieceicie 109-3 | 152-9 58-8 | 111-2 | 154-58 | 162-7 188-4 
Generalimaterialsseesec sin. tose ces. ote 86-0 | 120-3 69-3 | 108-5} 190-0] 202-8 206-9 
Industrial Equipment.................... 64-3 | 109-2 59-2 | 105-1] 257-0 | 208-6 191-0 
Farming equipment, . 0. ...:00s0+++s0.00s 97-7 | 144-7 43-3 85-1 | 240-7 | 211-0 204-8 
Manufacturing equipment............... 66-5} 101-3 44-9 | 107-6} 293-5 | 244-1 243-7 
shrading equipments sssscses oc aeeltearae 55-2 Vihar 80-0 107-7 i 1 1 
Service equipment... see senor 67-7 75:8 72-5 | 100-4] 317-8 | 220-9 152-0 
Light, heat and power equipment....... 46-6 ; 104-8 61-7 105-0 | 220-7 199-7 193-9 
General equipment. . 0.065.600 s 000 cee 74-2 114-4 58-5 106-4 | 292-8} 217-3 191-2 
Vehicles and Vessels...................0.- 77°4 | 142-6 5707 97-4 | 373-0 | 289-4 178-6 
Miscellaneous? s.325.0520 aceite eee eee tare 45-0 66-2 59-9 | 115-5 | 405-1 | 257-8 105-9 
Totals, All Manufactures......... 67-5 | 101-4 67-7 | 106-3 | 187-7 | 165-3 150-3 


1 Classification discontinued. 


Section 3.—Production by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compilation 
of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from 15 to 9 to 
correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with industrial developments. Subsequently, a 
number of minor changes were made and revisions due to such changes have been 
carried back to 1917 as far as possible. 


Changes in Manufacturing Production.—Table 9 shows the effects of the 
depression, the recovery since 1933, and the impact of the Second World War and 
changes since the end of the War upon the main groups of industries with regard to 
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the numbers employed, the salaries and wages paid, and the gross value of products. 
Owing to the price decline during the depression, money values of both wages and 
products were naturally affected more than number of employees. Furthermore, 
_ during periods of curtailed production there is a tendency for wage-earners to be put 
on part time, while the number of salaried employees responds less quickly to reduc- 
tion in output than that of wage-earners. Therefore, there are several reasons why 
the variation in number of employees should be less than that of money values. The 
figures of Table 9 are to be compared with those of Table 6 which shows changes in 
volume of production. Compared with 1939, the number of employees in 1944 
increased by 86 p.c. as compared with an increase of 70 p.c. in the physical volume 
or production. Salaries and wages paid were 175 p.c. higher and the gross value 
_of production 161 p.c. higher. 


Significant changes in the nature of manufacturing production took place 
after the cessation of hostilities in 1945. Industries engaged in war production 
curtailed their operations, but industries producing consumer goods increased 
their production. 


9.—Percentage Variation in Employment, Salaries and Wages, and Gross Value of 
Products in the Main Industrial Groups, Compared for Significant Years, 1929-46 


Norse.—The highest pre-depression year was 1929, while the lowest depression year was 1933. 


1933 1939 1944 
Compared with Compared with Compared with 
1929 1929 1939 
Industrial Group : Gross : Gross Gross 
— ore Value of Hee yor Value of Bus Sarr bas Value of 
ployees ro- | ployees ro- | ployees TO- 
Wages ducts Wages ducts Wages ducts 
Vegetable products........ —17-2 | —28-5 | —44-8 | + 9-2 | + 8-8 | —15-8 |+ 31-4 |+ 76-4 92-6 
Animal products.......... —21-5 | —25-2 | —43-3 | + 2-5] + 9-9 | — 3:3 |+ 35-8 |+ 89-4 | +136-4 
Textile products........... — 7-9 | —23-3 | —30-7 | +16-5 | +12-8 | — 2-6 |4+ 26-5 |+ 82-8 | + 99-1 
Wood and paper products.} —36-1 | —46-8 | —52-9 | —12-0 | —14-0 | —20-0 |4+ 31-0 |+ 72-1] + 88-6 
Iron and its products...... —48-6 | —64-5 | —72-6 | —15-2 | —22-2 | —30-0 |+240-3 |+416-2 | +359-1 
Non-ferrous metals........ —36-6 | —48-4 | —41-9 | 411-8 | + 9-5 | +46-7 |+134-1 |+206-5 | +138-5 
Non-metallic minerals....}| —42-0 | —50-5 | —42-8 | ~—21-3 | —22-8 | — 9-4 |-+ 37-2 |+ 86-7 | +100-0 
Chemicals n62 uh... eek — 7-8 | —17-2 | —33-0 | +35-3 | +39-4 | +15-2 |+262-1 |+335-3 | +359-8 
Miscellaneous products....}| —22-6 | —37-3 | —52-9 | +13-9 te 4-7 | —15-3 |+108-0 |+216-6 | +251-4 
Averages, All Industries.| —29-7 | —43-9 | —49-7 | — 1-3 | — 5-1 | —10-5 |4+ 85-8 |+175-1 | +161-1 
1946 1946 
Compared with Compared with 
1944 1945 
Industrial Group a 
Salaries Gross Salaries Gross 
Employees and. Value of ||}Employees and Value of 
Wages Products Wages Products 
Vegetable products............... + 5-0 +12-5 +15-7 + 1-4 + 5-6 + 8-6 
AMIMeL PEGdUCtSS.ahe dak «+ vo bbiecins + 9-1 +17-3 + 3-7 + 4-6 + 9-5 + 1:8 
Textiles and textile products...... + 7-6 +16-5 +13-7 + 4-2 + 9-8 +10-0 
Wood and paper products.......... +18-2 -+28-7 +35-7 +12-4 +19°6 +25-3 
Iron and its products.............. —39-5 —41-9 —44-7 —22-5 —25-3 —28-8 
Non-ferrous metal products....... —18-7 —17-8 —27-5 — 4-0 — 5-0 — 7-7 
Non-metallic mineral products.... +15-5 +13:-8 + 7:3 +12-2 +11-6 +10-0 
Chemicals and allied products.... —54-4 —51-6 —48-7 —38-6 —37-2 —21-4 
Miscellaneous industries........... —16-3 —23-4 —25-9 —14-3 —18-1 —26-7 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified on the Standard Classification 
Basis 


During the War many government departments and agencies collected and 
compiled the statistics they needed. Inevitably each one adopted a system of 
classification best suited to its needs. The result was that many statistical series 
were compiled but, due to differences in classification, none of these series could 
be correlated or utilized for any purpose other than that originally intended. 


In order to provide information of maximum usefulness and to allow for a 
direct comparison of the different series, an interdepartmental committee was set 
up to review the different systems of classification in use and to recommend a 
standard classification which might in future be used by all government departments 
in their statistical compilations. 

Tables 10 and 11 give statistics of the manufacturing industries for 1945 and 
1946 on the basis of the standard classification recommended by this committee. 


10.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries, Classified on the Standard 
Classification Basis, 1945 and 1946 


Estab-]  pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year and Industrial Group lish- ice and of Value of Value of 
ments | POvee Wages Materials Products Products | 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1945 
Food and beverages.......... 8,872] 156,396} 224,908, 882/1, 336,820,028} 558, 247,045!1, 921,774, 601 
Tobacco and tobacco products 8 12,164 15, 738,041 79,176,519 42,985,992] 122,543,932 
Rubberproductsss.cvses ee 55 23,490 39,111,477 78, 500, 892 98,836,225] 181,413,226 
Leather products............. 706} 34,123) 43,268,635) 95,006,015} 71,297,713] 167,888,463 
Textile products (except 

clothing), eee eae ooh 655} 65,388] 87,454,497) 213,589,559] 163,973,427] 385,741, 605 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... 2,676] 99,959) 131,478,496) 251,899,847) 222,307,384] 476,754,319 
Woods products acea.achee roe 7,656 93,209} 119,833,932) 240,482,275] 208,979,657] 454,447,165 
Paper Products ses.cc.s cas Soar 475) 60,819} 109,627,174] 255,265,326] 241,121,150) 536,859, 861 
Printing, publishing and allied 

tradesit ty pe ee OF ke 2,312} 43,565) 74,257,775) 52,655,848} 132,385,988] 186,945,134 
Tron and steel products....... 1,903} 169,278) 313,966,173] 395,624,098) 527,473,688] 952,482,150 
Transportation equipment.... 504]; 154,844) 326,748,794] 498,241,686] 523,910, 119}1,034, 666,913 
Non-ferrous metal products.. 436| 44,221 81,889,942) 337,872,041) 180,653,076) 548,853,026 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 

LUCE OER gr aan en Wd aka ra 247; 44,129! 76,468,795) 92,041,030] 135,919,899} 230,531,874 
Non-metallic mineral prod- 

UGE SARE pean tari tcts eee ee as oe 700} 20,269) 32,959,877] 41,488,955) 76,318,456] 130,704, 796 
Petroleum and coal products. 80 11,532] 22,904,418} 188,899,911 65,637,131] 270,166,984 
Chemical products........... 986 61,339} 107,050,824] 228,855,956} 252,944,165} 498,630,798 
Miscellaneouss.c.. 220 245:.500- 701} 24,647] 38,105,717] 87,248,861 61,324,784] 149,964,019 

Totals, 1945. 5..:......:. 29,056)1,149,372|1,845,773, 44914, 473,668 ,847/3,564,315,899/8, 250,368,866 
946 


Food and beverages.......... 
Tobacco and tobacco products 
Rubber products sees eee 
Leather products............. 
Textile products (except 
Clothing) ers see nee 
Clothing (textile and fur)..... 
Wood productsm. weet eee 
Raperproducts. ..0o, oe me oe 
Printing, publishing and allied 
trades, te. A ae. chee 
Iron and steel products....... 
Transportation equipment.... 
Non-ferrous metal products. . 
Electrical apparatus and sup- 
DIES {5.4 eee oe ee 
Non-metallic mineral prod- 
UGLS ANS sree aa lem mictexette. 
Petroleum and coal products. 
Chemical products........... 
Miscellaneous: aac cee: 


8,862) 160,821 
95} 10,849 

60] 22,055 
776} 37,290 
711} 66,784 
2,988} 105,868 
8,846) 105,472 
486) 67,442 
,404) 48,950 
2,086) 151,373 
539] 100,745 
474) 40,855 
266] 48,998 
833] 24,387 
Cie t2; 106 
1,031} 38,012 
715} = 21, 149 


241,769, 865}1, 408, 818, 069 


14, 410, 558 
37, 813,363 
49,712, 628 


94,741,779 
146, 265, 152 
142,338, 538 
134, 320, 546 


86, 433, 880 
279,567,770 
200,097,765 

75, 855, 699 


74,510, 479 


39, 651, 286 
24,197,354 
67,842,339 
31,158,253 


79,255, 405 
62,135, 578 
108, 702, 945 


214,516,314 
285, 568, 957 
297,923,979 
318, 410, 656 


65,501, 698 
337,981,814 
301, 206, 839 
311,082,975 


101,939, 272 


49,957,966 
190,527,903 
179, 749, 719 

49,954,677 


604, 120, 647|2, 040, 708, 650 


39, 981,625 
93,451, 248 
82,319,495 


177,323, 833 
263,018,398 
256, 436, 946 
333, 819, 710 


154,951,731 
461,501,765 
279,333, 127 
148, 492,336 


129, 968, 926 


94,591,439 
79,046,757 
208,399, 498 
60, 247, 499 


119, 634,216 
159, 408, 113 
192,749, 456 


400,075,422 
551,331,576 
560,341, 251 


695, 085, 534 | 


222,548, 636 
824,766,017 
590, 128,311 
484, 618, 453 


234,572,653 


160,476, 827 
286, 007, 855 
401,741, 703 
111,497,798 


31, 24911, 058,15611, 740,687,254 (4,358,234, 76613, 467,004,98018, 035,692,471 


a 
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11 er inekial Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified on 
the Standard Classification Basis, 1946 


Estab-| py. Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group lish- ljvebe and of Value of Value of 
ments | POvee Wages Materials Products Products 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Food and Beverages........... 8,862) 160,821] 241,769,865/1,408,818,069) 604,120, 647/2, 040,708,650 
Meat Products.............. 229) =23,283) = 41,390,200) 412,917,033] 67,164,333) 483,289,113 

Animal oils and fats........ 8 148 282,372 639,978 467,612 1,179,080 

Sausage and sausage casings 74 599 794, 803 4, 243, 599 1, 827, 882 6,156, 879 

Slaughtering and meat- 

Shel obi a Aas Bare ke Bee 147; 22,536) 40,313,025} 408,033,456] 64,868,839] 475,953,154 
Dairy Products............. 2,300) 22,679) 33,213,903] 218,284,499] 68,101,014) 291,799,884 

Butter and cheese.......... 2,161 19,659} 28,668,241} 177,638,517] 52,761,041} 234,664, 461 

Cheese, processed.......... 23 882 1, 282,349 11, 666, 968 4,435,512 16, 167, 878 

Condensed milk............ 31 1,466 2,287,444) 26,082,614 8,620,642} 35,641,045 

Other dairy products....... 85 672 975, 869 2,896, 400 2,283, 819 5,326, 500 
Fruit, Vegetable and Fish 

Processing.............. 1,099} 27,700) 32,968,587] 151,446,974) 81,765,125] 236,205,429 

Fish-curing and -packing ... 586] 11,327 13,799,809} 68,012,828} 31,084,775} 100,201,291 

Fruit and vegetable prepar- : 

ADLOUS Saget ris eaeor seen 513 16,373 19,168,778] 83,434,146] 50,680,350} 136,004, 138 
Grain Mill Products........ 1,232) 13,163) 21,368,796) 300,418,451) 55,585,383] 359,208,850 

Flour and feed mills........ 974 8, 036 12,898,160} 224,233,698] 34,191,283) 260,659, 451 

Foods, breakfast........... 23 1,156 2,062,310 1, 080, 021 7,186, 162 14, 955, 222 

Feeds, stock and poplir ys. 235 3,971 6,408,326] 68,649,226 14,207,938] 83,594,177 
Bakery Products.. 2,901) 35,514) 49,196,458) 86,047,664) 91,295,361] 182,278,989 

Biscuits and crackers... eeetent 37 5,061 6, 209, 257 15,161,125 18,314, 617 33,916,461 

Bread .and other bakery 

PLOCUCish use cs cee 2,864) 30,453] 42,987,201 70,886,539} 72,980,744) 148,362,528 
Beverages ..2icecvas cece eden 564) 18,586) 34,441,663) 64,942,116] 161,427,823] 230,280,015 

Aerated and mineral waters 456 5, 040 8,150,758) 14,872,546) 27,332,922) 43,048,680 

IBreweriesa a5sc nes. cass 61 8,644 17,748,749] 23,416,499} 84,270,490] 109,299,587 

Distillertes esses sates oe. 18 4,075 7,122,533] 21,487,733] 44,326,434] 67,119,358 

WAETIOS ie oe ee cansioois ire sioecd 29 827 1,424, 623 5,215,338 5,497,977| 10,812,390 
Miscellaneous Foods........ 537; 19,896] 29,190,258) 174,761,332] 78,781,608} 257,646,370 

Confectionery, cocoa, etc... 200 7,982 10, 442, 233 28, 821, 548 23, 266, 628 52,797,998 

Sugar refineries............ 11 2,633 5,010,789} 45,900,913 13,748,222) 61,181,621 

LAE arco 88 ESS eae a 11 563 1,145, 947 9,500, 127 5, 534, 724 15, 665, 698 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc... iby 726 1,018, 802 2, 888, 739 2,252,412 5, 246, 935 

Starch and glucose.......... 10 1,027 1,649, 708 6, 943, 428 3,015, 462 10,478, 106 

Miscellaneous food indus- 

LINCS ese ta Nese Mee 286 6, 893 9,758,181 78,782,164] 30,670,894} 110,051,938 

Salt (See Non-metallic 

minerals). 
All other industries........ Z 72 164, 598 1,924, 413 293, 266 2,224,074 
Tobacco and Tobacco Prod- 

1 LE Ce ean Ss. ee a or a 95} 10,849) 14,410,558) 79,255,405) 39,981,625] 119,634,216 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 78 9,532 12,711,360] 45,455,773] 36,048,133 81,799, 967 
Tobacco. processing........... 17 Deut 1,699,198] 33,799,632 3,933,492] 37,834,249 

Rubber Products.......... ae 60) = 22,055) 37,813,363] 62,135,578} 93,451,248] 159,408,113 

Leather Products............. 776} =—37,290} 49,712,628] 108,702,945} 82,319,495} 192,749,456 
Boots and shoes, leather..... 294) 22,334) 29,028,596] 52,340,814] 48,612,607] 96,435,251 
Boots and shoe findings, 

leather: tar thine es ihe 25 718 1,063, 766 1,520,992] . 1,733,628 3,380, 936 
Gloves and mittens, leather. . 84 3, 067 3, 186,335 5,711,362 5,012,729] 10,767,299 
Belting, leather: :........... > 15 254 405, 931 1,173,094 730, 580 1,919, 439 
Leather tanneries............ 78 5,400 9,224,329] 35,658,320} 20,401,700) 56,998,751 
Miscellaneous leather goods.. 280 5,517 6, 808, 671 12, 298; 363 10, 828, 251 23, 247,780 

Textile Products (except 

CLOCMINE) Fs oe 711} 66,784) 94,741,779) 214,516,314) 177,323,833] 400,075,422 
Cotton Goods............... 198} 24,908) 34,653,406] 82,283,184) 55,430,145] 140,822,004 

Cottonvthresdys. os. c cs. 7 927 1,144, 283 3,460, 966 2,405, 268 5, 942,577 

Cotton yarn and cloth...... 41 20, 662 29,090, 343 62, 495, 630 44,473,067} 109,828,450 

Cotton batting and wadding 6 348 616, 475 2,210, 547 1,280,979 3,547, 875 

Cotton and wool waste..... 28 443 716, 935 4,524, 851 1, 410, 669 5,997,344 

COLEOM: ZOOS) 2.6.8. vcceuc oo 116 2,528 3,085,370 9,591,190 5,860,162} 15,505,758 
Woollen Goods.............. 208; 17,620; 24,418,748) 60,239,328) 45,462,250) 107,539,253 

Woollen clothe... sec. cge. 100 9,913 13, 666,884} 30,877,136] 24,959,837) 56,878,560 

Woollen yarn............... 53 4,238 5,093,009} 15,330,348 9,316,484; 25,019,305 

Woollen goods, n.e.8..... 35 2,219 3,610,476 11,091,344 7,789, 625 19,180, 926 


Carpets, mats and rugs..... 20 1,250 2,048,379 2,940, 500 3,396, 304 6, 460, 462 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified on 
the Standard Classification Basis, 1946—continued 


Industrial Group 


Textile Products—concluded 
Silk and Artificial Silk...... 
Silk and artificial silk goods 


Other Primary Textiles..... 
Dyeing and finishing of 
ROXGUCH . tect sete ele <p 


Awnings, tents and sails.... 
Cordage, rope and twine... 
Cotton and jute bags....... 
Hlaxsibrey. ero ee 
Linen goods.. bask 
Miscellaneous textiles. ..... 


Clothing (Textile and Fur)... 
Men’s, Women’s and Child- 
ren’s Clothing.......... 
Clothing, men’s factory.... 
Clothing, women’s factory. 
Clothing contractors, men’s 
Clothing contractors, 


CWOTSELS ons oon coe a ee 

HUPOOUS eee cee re Sine 

Fur dressing and dyeing.. 

Hats and caps.. 

Oiled and waterproofed 
Cloghingewedie soe eae 

Gloves and mittens, fabric. 


Wood Products............... 
Hurniture 73 a oe 


Saw and Planing Mills...... 
Flooring, hardwood 
Veneer and plywood........ 
Planing mills, sash and door 

fACLOLICS Se ee ae ee 
Sawaillsieece wee sao 


Miscellaneous Wood Prod- 
ucts 
Boxes and baskets, wooden 
Coffins and caskets......... 
Beekeepers’ and poultry- 
men’s supplies............ 
Hixcelsion serene hy emote 
Lasts, trees and other wood- 
en shoe TNC GS eee eee 
@ooperage ye. a oe 
Refrigerators, non-electric.. 
Woodéenware. oe. satascce ars 
Wioodstlrning rasta 
Miscellaneous (including 
charcoal and wood preser- 
NUELAD CO) 6) Maer ata ot Gry situ edie eet 


Pe ed 


Paper Products............... 
Boxes and bags, paper........ 
Pulp and paper.. 
Roofing paper, “wallboard, 

Miscellaneous (including wall 
paper). 


ee eo oy 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


13,100 
13, 100 


4,252 


2,188 
2,064 


105,868 


63,391 
27, 822 
29, 963 

3, 906 


1,700 
24,941 


17,536 
2,827 
6, 264 
1,651 
5, 587 


561 
646 


105,472 
19,217 


69,846 
1,321 
5,161 


14,012 
49,352 


16,409 
4,939 
1, 260 


18,890,121 
18,890, 121 


6,160,329 


3,409,389 
2,750, 940 


10,619,175 
1, 868, 902 
2; 669, 236 
1,942, 873 

564,212 
202, 258 
3,371, 694 


146,265,152 


89,774,535 
38, 114, 832 
44,985,178 

4,662,498 


2,012,027 
30,210,507 


26,280,110 
3,289, 067 
10,512, 674 
2,475, 934 
8,551,022 


813, 533 
637, 880 


142,338,538 
28,213,893 


93,136,151 
1,790, 747 
7,905,365 


19, 628, 779 
63, 811, 260 


20,988,494 
6,194, 292 
1, 669, 640 


159, 699 
205, 302 


979,331 
1,300, 643 
617, 601 
902,392 
2,051, 709 


6,907, 885 
134,320,546 
16, 476, 657 
101, 364, 636 
3, 269, 745 


13, 209, 508 


24,099,473 
24,099, 473 


5,867,162 


1,790, 674 
4,076, 488 


42,027,167 
3, 804, 588 
8, 058, 127 

22,026, 290 


644, 632 
7, 493530 


285,568,957 


174,735,283 
83, 033, 566 
91, 138, 141 

392, 652 


170, 924 
47,270,879 


63,562,795 
5, 111, 692 
39,394, 072 
1,026,978 
14, 906, 436 


2,040, 637 
1,082, 980 


297,923,979 
34,719,631 


220,616,355 
4,177,925 
12, 829, 383 


47,501, 520 
156, 107, 527 


42,587,993 
10, 420, 131 
2,047,593 


240, 348 
233,037 


921,770 
3,378, 943 
708, 228 
792, 543 
2,498, 066 


21,347,334 
313, 410,656 
41,169, 182 
223, 448, 338 
11,577,563 


37,215,573 


39,550,662 
39,550, 662 


11,785,197 


6,785,972 
4,999, 225 


25,095,579 
3,236,348 
5, 641, 043 
6,043, 937 
1,677,076 

380, 740 
8,116, 435 


263,018,398 


160, 286,107 
69, 220, 286 
82,818, 768 

5, 595, 226 


2,651, 827 
56,681, 420 
46,050,871 

6, 969, 249 
18,195, 296 

3, 883, 270 
14, 414, 005 


1,512, 264 
1,076, 787 


256,436,946 
42,546,833 


179,888,023 
3,382,758 
15, 672, 104 
31, 424, 769 
129, 408, 392 


34,002,090 
9,548, 831 
2,648, 068 


389,390 
332, 689 


1,419, 482 
2,084, 040 
3,024,910 


12,214,309 
333,819,710 
32,759, 600 
258, 164, 578 
10, 801, 868 


32,093, 664 


65,521,067 
65,521, 067 


18,394,258 


9,207,244 
9,187,014 


67,798,840 

7,090,385 
13, 869, 880 
28,141,484 


15, 928, 517 
551,331,576 
335,981,019 
152,706, 971 
174,353, 223 
6,070,989 
2, 849, 836 
105,208,699 
110,141,858 
12,115, 586 

29, 533, 450 


3,572, 136 
2,172,631 


560,341,251 
78,241,125 


404,381,973 
7,683,473 
28, 867, 679 


79,920, 764 
287,910,057 


77,718,153 
20, 264,752 
4,768, 407 


639,217 
581, 925 


2,377, 042 
5,540, 839 
1,902,213 
1,983,339 
5,595, 731 


34, 064, 688 
695,085,534 
74, 500, 862 
527,814, 916 
22,785, 184 


69,984, 622 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified on 
the Standard Classification Basis, 1946—continued 


Industrial Group 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Trades............. 
Printing and bookbinding.. 
Bie printing ee oni asc. eos 
Trade composition........... 
Printing and publishing...... 
Engraving stereotyping and 
ClECHTOLYDINEE Fee as a 
Ibitnograp hin ePacsc ee: wan 


Iron and Steel Products...... 
Agricultural implements...... 
Boilers and plate work....... 
Bridge and other structural 

SILA DCA Meee arti ee es tots 
Hardware tools and cutlery.. 
Heating and cooking apparatus 
IMSGIINER Vm een ents otec icon 
@astinvsmrOn se nee a 8 ie dock 
Machine shops: 4.06. a. cnc 
Primary iron and steel....... 
Sheet metal products........ 
Wire and wire goods.......... 
Miscellaneous iron products. . 


ee ee page 
Aircraft... . ns 
STCV.CLOS nee nest Geet eens stece: 


PATICONIO MILES ome icin rh cteeu: 
Automobile parts and acces- 

SOLICSERE etn e rene ticker 
Railway rolling-stock........ 
Shipbuilding and repairs..... 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs 
Automobile accessories,fabric 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Aluminum products.......... 
Brass and copper products.... 
Jewellery, — electro-plated 

iin ot GUS Che Sa ete aie Pa See 
Non-ferrous metal smelting 

MNGUrOUNIN cece oe als sts jake 
White metal alloys........... 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous 

metal products............. 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Suppliess Me oes... 


Non-Metallic Mineral Prod- 


Abrasive products........... 
Asbestos products............ 
(CPSC OYE ee er en ete 
Cement products............. 
Clay products— 

Clay products, domestic. . 

Clay products, imported.. 

Sand-lime brick 
Glass Products: 4.cces'2'<0> « 
Gypsum products............ 
Na rTO ry eens 8 ES Soy Bn) Oe. 


i a er) 


Coke and gas products....... 
Petroleum products.......... 


44 


48,950 
19,376 
219 
522 
21,462 


3,675 
3,696 


151,373 


100,745 
11,405 
707 
1,802 
21,647 


15,348 


10, 252 
6, 691 


14, 546 
3,414 


1,092 


12,106 
4,961 
7,146 


86,433,880 
30, 219, 639 
321, 507 
1,054, 167 
39, 846, 308 


8,015, 671 
6, 976, 588 


279,567,770 
25,475, 108 
9,974, 544 


12, 825,390 
27,259, 296 
13,027,604 
50, 246, 824 
31,381, 935 
9,694, 842 
50,515, 897 
27,574, 283 
11, 130, 686 
10, 461,361 


200, 097, 765 
24,459, 085 
1,217, 162 
2,364, 958 
43,968,772 


27, 808, 618 
57, 815, 845 
40,975,731 
591, 640 
895, 954 


75,855,699 
8,959, 446 
18, 425, 724 


10, 507,305 


30, 648, 361 
5, 600, 124 


1,714,739 


74,510,479 


39,651,286 
4,929,448 
1,531, 702 
2,929,020 
3, 705,343 


5,115, 962 
2,870, 543 

236, 566 
9,278, 360 
1, 298, 693 
1,616, 839 

918, 566 


2,643, 298 
2,576,946 


24,197,354 
9,348, 213 
14,849, 141 


65,501,698 
29,038, 267 
242,727 
185, 294 
24, 578, 088 


2,800, 884 
8, 656, 438 


337,981,814 
32, 852, 259 
9,791, 684 


18, 896, 434 
22, 823, 598 
13, 098, 796 
50, 760, 795 
27, 446, 850 
6,343, 877 
68, 468, 433 
62,991,981 
12, 528, 160 
11,978,947 


301,206,839 
6, 708, 468 
1,725, 538 
1,821, 648 

135, 556, 183 


43,519, 483 
83, 937, 365 
25,915,348 
685, 504 
1,337, 302 


311,082,975 
17,118, 209 
39, 983, 930 


22, 873,016 


212, 865, 030 
15, 851, 099 


2,396, 691 
101,939,272 


49,957,966 
8, 425, 629 
2,953, 823 
4,306, 467 
5,719,815 


278, 125 
1,674,391 
211,920 
10, 583, 240 
4,076,812 
456,613 
993, 304 


2,906, 528 
7,371,299 


190,527,903 
34,709, 159 
155, 818, 744 


154,951,731 
48,873,014 
602, 967 
1,614, 885 
78, 689,074 


12, 842, 983 
12,328, 808 


461,501,765 
29,224, 224 
16, 407, 706 


20, 586, 758 
48,915, 105 
22,269, 456 
93,031, 472 
52, 484, 740 
13,725, 661 
71,582, 060 
51, 288, 120 
26,711,743 
15, 274,720 


279,333,127 
28,715, 258 
1,886, 704 
3,006, 917 
55, 914, 441 


48, 250,348 
74, 655, 059 
64, 5385, 796 
839, 707 
1,528, 897 


148,492,336 
15, 627, 841 
30,874,312 


18, 411, 485 


69, 565, 922 
9, 847, 248 


4,165, 528 


129,968,926 


94,591,439 
14,912, 438 
3, 216, 643 
12, 930,058 
7,753,355 


9,563, 690 
4,958, 209 

392,210 
15, 158, 454 
4,266, 247 
4,910,127 
2,890, 423 


5, 863, 829 
7,775, 756 


79,046,757 
21,599, 146 
57, 447, 611 


222,548,636 
78, 647,105 
859, 219 
1,821,874 
104, 305, 064 


15, 805, 321 
21,110,053 


824,766,017 
63, 238, 542 
26, 710, 902 


40,122,695 
73,059, 549 
35, 979, 749 
145, 638, 248 
82, 278, 070 
20, 452, 712 
153, 082, 616 
115, 699, 555 
40, 133, 889 
28,369, 490 


590,128,311 
36, 210, 906 
3,686,374 
4,906, 259 
193, 439, 688 


93, 428, 899 
162,159,521 
91, 851, 460 
1, 554, 442 
2,890, 762 


484,618,453 
33,575, 481 
72,056, 922 


41,528, 678 


304, 718, 524 
26, 128, 907 


6,609, 941 


234,572,653 


160,476,827 
25, 444,396 
6,409, 116 
21,724,021 
13, 975, 399 


12, 207,367 
7,073,371 
651,781 
27,605, 255 


4,480, 839 
9,063, 895 
15, 764, 129 


286,007,854 
62, 582,475 
223, 425,380 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified on 
the Standard Classification Basis, 1946—concluded 


Industrial Group 


Chemical Products........... 
Acids, alkalies and salts...... 
BertiiZerseeatens ee ee oe eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PLeparationses hata sos tac 
Paints, pigments and 

VATMISHESi 2 es Ose cee cee eae 
Plastics primarya.ceee eee 
Soaps, washing compounds, 


Toilet preparations........... 

Vegetable oil mills........... 

Miscellaneous chemicals:— 
Inks, printing and writing. . 
A dhesivesz: Mak aoe erent 
Polishes and dressings...... 
Coal tar distillation........ 
Gases, compressed......... 
Wood distillation........... 
Mascellanecos.-.ssG ers cctes 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries............0005 
Brooms, brushes and mops... 
Mattresses and springs....... 
Musical instruments.......... 
Fountain pens and pencils..... 
Scientific and professional 
CCUIPMENt A. ee cetacean 
Sportingieoods es aeee se eee 
LOYS! 800 SamMes pecan: oe 
Typewriter supplies.......... 
Miscellaneous industries— 
Statuary, art goods and 
NOVEIGIESHe tees rae cies 


shadesix. exec bese k ek 
feathers es. once sti ewe ese 


Otherseshew.e ee ea ees 


Buttonseemeencarnceaaoe neck 
Stamps and stencils, rubber 
andimetalasr-eeaceem eae 
Miscellaneous, including 
jewellery cases, etc....... 
cegantiticrale. eee eee cen 
Candles 3. oa saan 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


38,012 
5,338 
2,805 


7,670 


5, 006 
3,219 


3,219 
1,995 


67,842,339 
11, 158, 999 
5, 929, 796 


12, 832,173 


8, 847, 406 
4,964, 045 


6, 213,581 
2,729,367 
1,303, 807 


1,330,097 
1, 223, 032 
1,096, 194 

740,619 
1,961, 493 

236,305 
7,275, 425 


31,158,253 
3,475, 859 
5, 949, 548 
1,471, 668 
1,963, 245 


4,070,084 
1, 668, 542 
1,736,996 
620, 274 
1, 409,335 
1,137, 804 
827,817 
1,616,145 
412,689 
170, 844 
60, 626 

1, 468, 667 
933, 801 
533, 639 


1,278, 934 
351, 736 


179,749,719 
14, 650, 883 
22, 865,328 


23,163, 222 


28, 733,401 
8, 465, 878 


19, 268, 952 
7,622,735 
20, 441,369 


2,770, 760 
3,749,579 
5, 258, 115 
3,116, 167 
1, 258, 423 

540, 228 
17, 844, 679 


49,954,677 
7,332, 183 
14,979,041 
1,095, 670 
4, 223, 043 


5,979, 164 
2,315,917 
2,224,510 
1,442,410 
1,334, 889 
2,129, 128 
867,783 
838, 754 
904, 449 
428, 407 
37,987 
1,757,419 
493,215 
618, 186 


147,996 
804, 526 


208,399, 498 
26,219,014 
23,895,016 


43, 446,027 


27,529, 707 
12, 456, 492 


18,360, 080 
12, 440, 886 
4,760, 056 


3,414, 826 
2,812,350 
4,260,364 
2,052,078 
6, 735, 081 

394, 103 
19, 623,418 


60,247,499 
6, 286, 134 
12,027,749 
2,158, 867 
5, 696, 637 


8, 260,375 
2,477,094 
3,327,996 
1,261,401 
2,068, 783 
2,137,497 
1,440,324 
2,785, 255 
531, 247 
437,441 
79,003 
2,480,099 
1, 563, 289 
812, 196 


3,542,191 
873,921 


—_———————_$S 5S —— | ——— | | 


401,741,703 
47,301, 400 
49,992, 443 


67,049, 834 


56,729, 620 
21,240, 140 


38, 274, 818 
20,117,113 
25, 453, 439 


6,244, 648 
6,784,313 
9, 558,330 
5, 509, 727 
8,308, 028 

999,790 
38,178,060 


111,497,798 
13,730, 113 
27,217,843 

3,324,363 
9,956, 516 


14,384, 569 
4,849,211 
5, 609,323 
2,722,243 
3,428, 806 
4,293, 092 
2,318,376 
3,704, 538 
1,445, 960 

67,510 
118,870 
4,296, 827 
2,075, 708 
1,444, 486 


4,010,461 
1, 698, 983 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products 


Significant changes have occurred since 1922 in the importance of the various 
On the basis of the percentage of gross 
value of production, the most striking change was in the food group which showed a 
substantial decline. from 28 p.c. of the total in 1922 to 23 p.c. in 1939, 21 p.c 
in 1945 and back to 23 p.c. in 1946. The producer materials group, which took 


groups shown in the purpose classification. 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES BY PURPOSE OF PRODUCT 609 


the lead from the food group in 1923, showed a steady increase up to 1939, since 
when it has remained at about 30 p.c. of the total. Due to the production of war 
equipment, vehicles and vessels increased from 8 p.c. in 1939 to 13 p.e. in 1945 


and dropped again to 


8 p.c. in 1946. Industrial equipment rose from 15 p.c. to 


16 p.c. The other groups with the exception of “miscellaneous” showed slight 
declines during the war years. 


12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries, Classified according to 
Purpose of Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant Years, 1929-46 


Year and Purpose Group 


ry 


Burne Peed geemee ooo snn 
House furnishings........... 
Books and stationery....... 
Vehicles and vessels......... 


Industrial equipment........ 
Miscellaneous............... 


1933 


Clethinn seaae eegdepeieaseinin 
House furnishings........... 
Books and stationery....... 
Vehicles and vessels......... 


Industrial equipment........ 
Miscellaneous............... 


1939 


OLE EUT TS eR HOE RS aa 
House furnishings........... 
Books and stationery....... 
Vehicles and vessels......... 


Industrial equipment........ 
Miscellaneous............... 


ee ey 


Glethivg Ly gas ee Ace a a 
House po aichinds San ee 
Books and stationery....... 
Vehicles and vessels......... 


Industrial equipment........ 
Miscellaneous............... 


| 34311—39 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 


2 ; Em- 
lish- Capital and of Value of 
ments ployees Wages Materials Products 
No $ No $ $ $ 


8,351} 463,984,558} 94,707 87,960,036] 597,396,238] 837,986,384 
599} 201,365,785) 18,976 21,670,376 65,440,053} 208,968,998 
1,680) 223,376,104) 93,935 88,914,849] 172,726,557| 336,452,685 
380 56,155,234) 11,148 13,595,331 29,389, 246 61,191,750 
600 76,185,921] 20,857 23, 248,775 34, 293, 465 77,811,331 
1,917} 144,222,275) 38,141 56, 003, 183 45,384,362] 155,947,960 
781} 310,942,038) 61,835 91,239,185} 243,258,350) 407,947,648 
6,227| 1,776,758, 115} 223,071) 258,255,079] 524,193,104) 1,154, 908, 260 
1,576) 719,112,914) 99,922) 181,820,142) 304,581,449) 614,827,756 
105 32,789,065) 3,939 4,584, 261 13,007, 989 27, 403,344 


22,216] 4,004,892,009| 666,531) 777,291,217] 2,029,670,813] 3,883, 446,116 


8,759] 408,995,499) 75,434 68,652,798} 313,760,942} 492,729,174 
670} 185,612,678) 18,289 17,626, 141 40, 454,300 98, 409, 638 
1,922} 143,382,092) 75,363 56,001,234) 103,209,050] 194,627,734 
601 39,681,900) 8,938 8,616,372 15,323, 848 35, 589, 961 
. 654 66,047,002} 15,587 12, 887, 200 16, 022, 584 38, 684, 649 
2,170] 132,507,101} 34,300 42, 830, 661 28,818,380) 103,477,707 
479) 232,158,543) 37,618 35, 725, 625 56,917,292] 120,992,781 
6,564) 1,459,569, 284} 139,734) 126,208,238) 252,383,314] 573,991, 467 
1,819} 588,147,285) 60,061 64,155,426] 133,382,392 he 075, 032 
142) 23,163,454) 3,334 3,544, 129 7,516, 826 18, 497, 642 


8,529} 451,298,489) 99,983} 101,904,518] 526,619,353) 784,072,722 
657} 190,313,279) 23,489 27,051,038 74,295,571] 164,812,439 
2,178| 187,495,826) 97,220 83,762,588} 146,201,614) 275,567,762 
623 46,866,657) 12,623 13,771, 704 26,408, 179 57,043, 684 
767 93,773,837! 27,647 28,417,336 40,528,394 88, 800, 804 
2,452} 143,293,147) 41,804 56, 466, 921 47,916,777] 144,288,052 
364} 269,734,181) 54,673 72,238,590} 141,704,269) 266,089, 493 
7,095) 1,580, 602,852} 201,849} 229,381,185) 559,816,486} 1,130,510, 177 
1,957} 650,305,878) 93,235) 117,754,260) 257,416,596) 528,678,421 
183 33,340,303) 5,591 7,063,913 15, 252, 136 34,919,974 


| | | | | 


24,805] 3,647,024,449| 658,114| 737,811,153! 1,836,159,375| 3,474,783, 528 


Estab- Ba: Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
lish- is 3 " and Materials Value of Value of 

ments | Poyee Wages Used Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 


8, 435 136,747] 183,795,031]1,271,356,037} 408,862,849) 1,702,330, 839 
635 28,566] 44,140,376] 118,406,602} 159,387,626) 281,731,695 
2,713 117,056] 146,623,855} 284,018,437) 242,324,720) 529,230,834 
758 18,922} 26,130,683] 54,417,448) 59,949,718] 115,502,040 
908 38,940] 58,426,100} 83,231,172} 100,932,323) 187,175,054 
2,468 47,319] 76,542,070} 75,882,848] 141,795,037] 219,966,613 
413 222,604] 454,449,952} 637,341,589) 771,461,866) 1,425, 858,778 
8,990 343,035] 567,699, 762/1,369, 160, 212)1, 142, 646,292) 2,646,303, 770 
2,889 216,279] 385,484,071] 697,897,961] 781,329,304) 1,512,623, 216 
274 53,414] 86,379,470} 240,621,050} 207,086,275] 452,969,680 


28,483} 1, ies ae 2,029, 621,370/4,832,333,356/4,015,776,010| 9,073,692,519 
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12.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries, Classified according to 
Purpose of Principal Product, by Main Groups, Significant Years, 1929-46— 


concluded. 


ployees 


No. 


138, 798 
29,762 
123, 681 
20,998 
41, 204 
51, 276 
160, 321 
320, 974 
199, 851 
32,507 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


Cost of 
Materials 


Used 
$ 


193, 248, 422/1, 275, 251, 323 


47,398,501 
159, 792, 122 
29,266, 421 
61, 922, 834 
85, 428, 837 
331, 825, 962 


351, 884, 793 
55, 184, 234 


140, 745, 224 
303, 595, 189 
61,739, 904 
90, 428, 186 
84,949, 518 
507, 145, 106 


653, 419, 689 
97,916, 353 


Net Value 
of 
Products 


$ 


Gross Value 
fe) 
Products 


$ 


421,151, 585/1,719,329, 106 


180,081, 452 
266, 681,018 

66, 176, 283 
102, 341, 665 
156, 991, 699 


324, 989, 427 
573, 291, 033 
129, 130,335 
195, 859, 702 
244,398,179 


562,302, 572|1,084,076, 890 
529, 821, 323/1, 258, 478, 355]1, 046, 626, 043|2, 428, 836, 658 
662, 460, 315}1, 348, 434, 924 


99, 503, 272 


202,022,612 


——— OF Oe OO |  — ____.._. | eee ee 


—_—_—_—_———— OO | 


142,948 
29, 435 
132,018 
22, 878 
46, 552 
56, 642 
106, 870 
320, 766 


208, 246, 768/1, 344, 869, 257 


48,852,221 
179,302, 900 
33,330, 845 
72,474, 444 
98, 160,792 
209, 206, 556 


144,197,521 
344, 488, 916 
72,388, 600 
113,497, 880 
100, 762,002 
318, 485, 632 


445, 583, 247/1, 814, 909,474 


201, 409, 448 
313, 084, 058 
74, 217,740 
124, 684, 329 
183, 400, 588 
323, 005, 130 


349, 914, 231 
660, 852, 502 
147, 894, 182 
241,541,217 
286, 848, 601 
653, 216, 763 


541,037, 792/1, 260,493, 056]1, 121, 849, 111/2, 508, 083, 992 
336,665,748! 624,737,938] 649,538, 467|1, 306, 685, 056 


13,409, 188 


34,313, 964 


30, 282, 862 


———O° ee OO OO | | 


Estab- 
Year and Purpose Group lish- 
ments 
No. 
1945 
I EKG Tole ern MAS OEE OME cra eet ce Ae 8,310 
Drink and tobacco............. 648 
Clothing 332 5.28 eon 3,046 
Personal utilities............... 780 
House furmshingsr sss ee 1,102 
Books and stationery.......... 2,502 
Vehicles and vessels............ 442 
Producers’ materials........... 8,941 
Industrial equipment........... 2,996 
Muiscellaneousss:.7e0 . Ace sce ok 283 
Totals; 1945-4. 200 oee 
1946 
POO eres Cetra ere ne SLED 8,307 
Drink-and tobaccons sss. one ee 659 
Glothinge ene eee ete ee ne 3,401 
Personalities... een ee 831 
House furnishings.............. 1,380 
Books and stationery.......... 2,591 
Vehicles and vessels............ 466 
Producers materials............ 10, 148 
Industrial equipment........... 3,224 
Miscellaneous ts ce cece, 242 
Totals, 1946............ 


65,751,453 


31, 249/1, 058, 156/1, 740,687, 254/4,358, 234, 766/3, 467,004, 980/18, 035,692,471 


a a ES ee eee eee 


13. 


according to Purpose of Principal Product, 1946 


Estab- 

Year and Purpose Group lish- 

ments 
No. 
| Ti ME Ser Re ANS Pz R rch ae em 8,307 
Bresdsturisyarn cate 4,128 
TRAST RT tes ce eRe Meee ke 586 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 

ONS ess eee eae 513 
Meats hie es ee ie ae 221 
Milk products...f:.. 2400s oa 2,300 
Ousand fate eae ee he 
UAT eres een ee ce ae 11 
Miscellaneous................ 540 

Drink and Tobacco........... 659 
Beverages, alcoholic......... 79 
Beverages, non-alcoholic..... 485 

ODACCO. ne blue on eiae 95 

CHGHING: «05... vescvceresn candes 3,401 
Boots and shoes, leather..... 294 
PUT COOLS ee re enter tee 617 
Garments and personal fur- 

MISHINGS: hate gate ee ee ee 1, 923 
Gloves and mittens.......... 99 
Hate and caps. i).c.e she 206 
Knit SOOUS a ee creer 247 
Waterproofs! 3.10. cnc cot 15 

Personal Utilities............. 831 
Jewellery and time-pieces.... 172 
Recreational supplies......... 116 
Personal utilities.....,.,.,... 543 


142,948 
54,049 
11,327 


16,373 
23, 135 
22, 679 
148 
2,633 
12, 604 


29,435 
12,719 

5, 867 
10, 849 


132,018 
4 


Salaries Cost of 
and Materials 
Wages Used 
$ $ 
208, 246, 768/1,344, 869, 257 
76,928,508) 360,951,716 
13,799,809] 68,012,828 
19,168,778] 83,434, 146 
41,107,828) 412,277,055 
33,213,903} 218,284,499 
282,372 639, 978 
5,010, 789 45,900,913 
18,734,781] 155,368, 122 
48,852,221) 144,197,521 
24,866,282] 44,854,232 
9,575,381] 20,087,884 
14,410,558] 79,255,405 
179,302,900} 344,488,916 
29,023,596] 52,340,814 
12,988,608} 40,421,050 
93,063,602} 179,846,975 
8, 824,215 6, 794,342 
9,378, 839 15,774,219 
30,210,507} 47,270,879 
813, 533 2,040, 637 
33,330,845] 72,388,600 
10,507,305] 22,873,016 
4,877,206 5,636, 097 
17,946,334] 43,879,487 


Net Value 
of 
Products 


a eS Pee ee 


Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified 


Gross Value 
fo) 
Products 


$ 


445 ,583,247/1,814, 909,474 


164,019, 836 
31,084,775 


50, 680, 350 
66, 696, 721 
68, 101,014 

467,612 
13, 748, 222 
50, 784,717 


201,409,448 
128, 596, 924 
32, 830, 899 
39, 981, 625 


313,084,058 
43, 612,607 
22,078, 566 


167, 255, 356 
6,089, 516 
15, 854,329 
56, 681, 420 
1,512, 264 


74,217,740 
18,411, 485 

7,963, 957 
47, 842, 298 


533, 828, 367 
100, 201, 291 


136, 004, 138 
482,110,033 
291,799, 884 
1,179,080 
61, 181, 621 
208, 605, 060 


349,914,231 
176, 418, 945 

53, 861,070 
119, 634, 216 


660,852,502 
96, 435, 251 
62,748, 055 


348,096, 605 
12,939, 930 
31,851, 826 

105, 208, 699 

3,572, 136 


147,894,182 
41,528, 678 
13,782, 897 
92, 582, 607 
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13.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, Classified 
according to Purpose of Principal Product, 1946—concluded 


Estab- coe Salaries Cost of Net Value | Gross Value 
Year and Purpose Group lish- was an Materials of of 
ments | POY Wages Used Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
House Furnishings........... 1,386} 46,552] 72,474,444) 113,497,880) 124,634,329) 241,541,217 
Books and Stationery........ 2,091); 56,642} 98,160,792} 100,762,002) 183,400,588) 286,843,601 
Vehicles and Vessels.......... 466, 106,870) 209,206,556) 318,485,632) 323,005,130} 653,216,763 
Producers’ Materials.......... 10,148] 320,766) 541,037,792/1,260,493,056/1,121,849,111/2, 508,083,992 
Marm-materialnne. 22.5.0. Nek 29 2, 805 5, 929,796 22,865, 328 23,895,016 49,992, 443 
Manufacturers’ materials..... 1,411} 194,597) 360,212,521) 839,981,923) 740,841, 534/1, 683,547, 929 
Building materials........... 8,140 98,030} 139,497,348) 309,834,982] 291,185,010} 617,908,503 
General materials............ 568] 25,334) 35,398,127] 87,810,823) 65,927,551) 156,635,117 
Industrial Equipment....... 3,224) 191,864) 336,665,748) 624,737,938) 649,538, 467/1,306, 685,056 
Farming equipment.......... 63 14, 030 25, 634, 807 33, 092, 607 29,613,614 63, 877, 759 
Manufacturing equipment... . 318) 27,775) 51,226,155) 51,682,565) 94,450,954] 148,015,290 
Trading equipment........... 143 2,534 4,449, 154 2,922,375 9,152,136 12,512, 950 
Service equipment........... 392 12,336 19,981,232} 32,524,868] 56,423,253 89,631,616 
Light, heat and power equip- 
TENGE pr tee wie oe oa ele 408 61,426} 109,112,268) 303,475,099] 226,191,406] 549,293,858 
General equipment........... 1,900 73,763) 126,262,132} 201,040,424] 233,707,104] 443,353,583 
Miscellaneous................. 242 8,183 13,409,188} 34,313,964 30,282,862 65,751,453 


Table 14 has been included in order to give the amount and value of each of the 
principal commodities produced by the manufacturing industries of Canada. The 
list is not intended to be complete since a large number of commodities are produced 
in such small quantities that to include them would extend the table considerably 
without adding proportionately to its value. The commodities listed, however, 
cover approximately 75 p.c. of total production. 


14. Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, Grouped by Purpose, 1946 


34311—3935 


= 


Unit of 


Group and Commodity Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Food— 

PSISCTIES MN MCI CSPrant eee teeters co eraaserh.o vane ide baler ielamkistentes ton 74,678| 26,924,590 
PSHCS MDC a CAKES OCLC. sai IRN Soccer oii irises fives atv ae wv 130, 575, 355 
WE Ret LAC COL VEDIACLC ives hae mails niveau cise es Oh ieeis eee Res lb. 271,469,899! 105, 443, 878 
Geese aC LOn yA eMn cr lar et cevie Meas has bce Russ Tati IWetulee seek cy 193,065,192} 44,570,433 
(BON SCTIONETY a KINGS. ok. havc scat sle ce svavels ance n cosh ees oles comics A oscs nr se 40,349, 058 
Cream soldtin-dairy factories se. e600 ketone des baw cee lb. 25,545,263} 19,708,985 
HES CE CHODOCCIST SIN: Comer ath «hittin sco wleiecare oat races tele apore Meise are ton 1,440,706} 56,038, 134 
Fish, canned or otherwise prepared,.......-...eeeecccceeccvveces tic A, 56,310, 727 
LEVEN USE SAAYSE AG dla tac etna SRR Et ti HRCI PE ena te a bbl. 27,176,463] 164,358, 697 
BEGGS StoCkKsiand POWULLY Altice dice tens boclied deaaitest cele ced ae ton 1,508,400] 74,498,226 
Litsranneveretables, CONG oof c is, exelt ..50159. sessed ajatevevase sniolece drew lb. 518,307,717] 43, 107, 087 
LOPICL CAD MACLOT WTOC rs ae aiate Loren hase y Ole renders bowed 0x2 vate gal. 13,953,012} 17,244,273 
jee fOIMesand InaaN Ala CR na. artis smash chert oie « ‘ Ib. a oy ee 12; Hae oe 
PERGL. . sts Sic ondhGy ciple Demey b RSLA eee eth «RE ie = at a aoe I ea 6,230,627 .6, 755; 057 
Meats, canned including poultry, pastes, etC.........0.cece cece eee ‘ 210,098,653} 43,710,776 
Gene cured a Leone Tecan ge Lear Cas 08 ay 423, op B08 108 206, ea 
SUSMAOLC RTOS Ir knees oe Pee ec Sec ONT «a hie cor sc natnitiess a 981,271, 716} 203,586,876 
METI SOL CAC OIT Y MACCOTICR Ns djrsiie «cates tts asiew ees wateetlecs ties gal. 131, 851,780} 61,350,011 
Miliome vapOraved Or CONGEHSCC.ed. cc ces cache vc sph scm siieess vias lb. 234, 203,080) 20,821,680 
AG KIGAMAARCESIAN Ch CALSUP spavtih ss setae s 1 Wa phone aa bebia es cea cH os 10,099, 772 
ALOT RG (AIL O Acree in oT ROME OE Sac Shore he ain eae Aires contin 's aire lb. 100,476,942} 27,610,364 
ee PEOSTCOLRCUTOCM cies eee eh Lae ho eRe wield oe ore ene Rae Coe Ped es - tied ese Ae 
AVA RSVOUTYTES ot Sy Gea SEPT Gao Oe BL BERS eRe eS nie eR Once , 980, 15,770,393 
Sugar: eranulated-(cane and beet)... oe Stes dle eee bie cee oes 829,298,810} 51,117,520 
Tea and coffee, roasted, blended and packed.. ............00e005 ‘a 117,514,653] 56,402,907 
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14.— Quantities and Values of ‘the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, Grouped by Purpose, 1946— continued 


Neen EE — ne 


Group and Commodity 


Drink and Tobacco—! 
SNGPAHOC WATELS Score ee te ne Seca wre Oicemeeate  sterone cee ret en@ pareve oieyre tals enor 
Beer, ale stoutand POMtCE yscc. seins Onicatepie™ faerie 
GPa Clos indo ee Ae enna Osan arias Ooi redge boc com Lae. cide 
CaaS os hal os acide elapse + pie She eee rae eats Ait aly rata 
Spirits, potable, sold (net sales). ........... cece cece eee e en eeee: 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff..............00e-e eee eeeee: 
Mobaccor raw leat processeden. = ce ctrl icistei satel etre eee ata ol 
Wie wSOLG- rire ack damit mes oe ee met hie eke Lene 


Clothing— 

Coats and overcoats, men’s, boys’ and women’s...............+- 
Presses, WOlleN s anu wMISSeS cp tejc spor seeencrowe ener edeneyei=itakeuele Karel erelcks 
Ion eane VK ERAN cB OMEN ED ins Como loads parr” Gbo oats Oo8 1.00.08 
MOO tWeAL ALU DCE toa acca sare oreete eketatoret rleral evel Nene c-tc ate Aanaeats 

abe dicaps: mens ANd, DOYS cup ensee creates eit e rae 
JSR Re AN ons ek ay hee A bungee Geto nedneacs wade oitarc ciote wir 
LFWORT nade eh lisisansSe canons ona ober olay OoUe CO Taco r Cbs oor nO: 
Satkarsls wauolovsh ely, WOlsleoeee amend RA ei cc OUR OSIgG Uday cb Ow oC o OE 
Suitsemenc sland: DOyS a5 ace cei ec ster cecsente ial sieie net eee elias a 
Saite women Ss ancemISSGs seme we otras = sande eit Crees reget a= 
Tlincl Grnvte cites ey esc Ce a ei Se Sesh nie hee 


Personal Utilities— 

Baers Leal heraaecs.ccc a crease eye oot ale oreo ee eer eee Nanas eee terre 
AeNNsll Gran ae Oe ee toric ee Pode ono Nn oe SOU Asoo se Ano One 
Pianos  OLSANS ANC DALUS ss = am ae este meee ane eae Telstar 
Pilatediware aldiloind Shaatsen: Sashes cashes oe ea ie ere Pebevsiee eee ak 

Radio Sete ancdeaGCessOnlese \ merme eke see tein hese ee nate terre: 
SLO Oh ai ae ON et nds SOP eieirh Abide ido Bb Ob aticmodk ck ames onc 
SHORING SOOCS a eis Ieee Nir eee it iene the oreo k een rete 
Roulet preparabiOns an GupertUmaes on. wets se etadae lien orate see 
fi Monin hloWr cna een eee Mes PONG o aa 6 5 Ce ae damo ues as aaa eee or 


House Furnishings— 
ISU Enr eerie, nile cheVOls Cae Gaduane eels accor ome mAniC a He SaRoam Acty clots dd 
Brooms and: brushes ys secre eee ere i AE eet exe eeoner: 
Carpete mate ame nue steer cereett at er ers oe ei to Era 
Furniture, household, incl. beds and couches...................... 
Kitchen ware o:86 2 eae ie Hae ee aie eveilelanet dl fete ene 
Mattressesi.cnc sea creiciins Aastra ethane ia. Ree Serre ee 
1) (eo 01: Pain Sener GP Src e otaeeine Ouacha Cee dint s Sigg Ao cud ois Ct wiokaic ori 
Sores bed and other furnivurele cert “eke tiie - eres ileal 
Stoves coalewood electric Om Cases: \ cae ciet ses + em celtera ePatereel 


Books and Stationery— 
Advertisine matter, printed ety cssee es setter erie, eeeegrer oe 
Booksandycatalosues printed. 9.0). caus. cacao ds sellers mer tecinte ote 
Circulars, letters, bank notes, etc., printed....................... 
Reniodicalssprimbed. tor DUblISMeCrsweswe cle serie ns eet eee teen 
Periodicals, printed by publishers— 
Silbseriptrons and Sales. . fo. bes as ese ek eicitniee chee ciickedeteereeo ene 
GrossinevenileaPrOoml- ad Verbisine. cea nese saeco toneeenee 
Sheet torms; commercial, printed: em. .: ececmirs. .oetotmetaarrs os 


Vehicles and Vessels— 
Aireraft, ancluding parts and repairs ace: eee mea: - hci eieteee er 
Mutomobiles (commencialle maces cce tees = ee sine eee etree toe 
Antonio biles « passenger docile romeo eee cis elon = ie tae ates eee 
Automobile parts and accessories, incl. tires, etc................. 
@arsanduocomovlvess ANG partes: eee en. enti | racist omar 
Ships antishitp ar epaices yon ce mmmtecces ee tars meee eke oscil ties ar scarcer = 


Miscellaneous— 
IA DMASIV ESE AL ULLICIAL A casio store eee oe ea ee eC ee 
LSE Neds y COLONEL 0) NIKO] OR TL oon eer ete ee coniors. 6.6.4 colo adine oie acide water 
dB Ys cased 10128 018) chaps ryehee hernia ROE NOT ny SPR’ plromac caero coo Ge oaigike 9 6 Oh Oo Ocean 
Bare, irowor steel, hot rolleds..5 +a. e. pee eae ene ie 
Batteriesselectrie: and parts. 2.55 Seces -1 ee omelets etsy t= 


iIncludes excise taxes on tobacco products and prime cost of spirits. 


munication equipment” under ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. 


Unit of 
Measure 


lb. 


lb. 


doz. 


net ton 


Quantity Value 
$ 

55, 732,936] 37,060, 154 
151, 310,090} 182, 641, 103 
15, 263, 780} 208, 027, 668 
219,985} 14,690,822 
11,125,219} 59,132,546 
29,772,338] 46,680,739 
86,684,588} 37,834, 249 
4,937, 143 9,621, 528 
2,976,952| 91,696,373 
12,409,263} 55,674,727 
35, 358,064] 86,410,052 
18,687,125} 26,223,520 
698,310; 12,955,519 
437,341 9,791, 208 
8,848,380] 44,889, 938 
1,127,553] 16,620,277 
1,936,793} 37,891,500 
659,634; 11,774,155 
3,583,321] 22,826,476 
175,065} 2,953,171 
10, 886,331 
13,532,741 
1,856, 654 
10,356,569 
i 32,788, 274 
231,506,582) 27,586,756 
~ alpgente 
17,475,521 
9,769, 274 
10,072,780] 8,273,308 
ee 12, 722,041 
6,279,778 
3 63, 626,554 
= 9,572,904 
1,138,399] 12,681,333 
me 1,214, 249 
5,380, 109 
20,197,993 
18,083, 133 
6,161,194 
12,040, 229 
11, 644, 229 
32, 802, 776 
56, 276,973 
19,365,778 
33, 640,592 
79,657] 81,204,338 
91,871} 82,847,330 
209, 674, 460 
61,382,093 
101, 150,554 
oe 18 27a 
11,839,407] 25,560,986 
ie 15,182,322 
377,260} 28,448,498 
a 17,507, 208 


2See also ‘‘ Radio com- 
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14.— Quantities and Values of the Principal Commodities Produced by the 
Manufacturing Industries, Grouped by Purpose, 1946—concluded 


Group and Commodity neice Quantity . Value 
$ 

Miscellaneous—concluded ‘ ad 
Pilar Siete BI ADS iow sie «Foie a « 6 x dopecariowor tensive 5 Bs Bh net ton 225,859} 10,227,549 
Boilers, heating and power, and parts...........-...0.0e0eeeeeee e 3 11,922, 435 
Boxes “PAPCMOLIWOOGssaEn «cults. sae tls dekcei. fale eres «sie eis ysis: ee 72,140, 897 
Hie OP SOAMMSCOMPOUNGS? enc: fin ars musta <0 Ses else te eum leer oe Me 21,997,276 
STIS ALITA ee cere, RENE Pek Maat Naa nei oie et ofuvsde is De evan ete $istet ; 44 nets 

Canin iron (mine fOr BAIA). cds. cabin» « soo. bh caisisie so leg oe ton 214,624 ,9ol, 
Fe rae erate er ‘ 3,363,109] 32,676, 130 
OSE OP a Ren eR yd. 304,852,413) 55,593,632 
Enamels, lacquers and varnishes..........-..-00eeeeeee eee eeees A oe 23,549, 863 
UGGS RRS. Meet hake. IRL A eke s btn age oss Faas oe g! 7,654,592 
arm implementsand Warts anc. 5 sacl. oect-.-eie seine a 2 re ae 52, 247, 004 
iBone sll enigma ea wee ee Ske amor es pene ahr, eve ENR rare reach. at Racine ah 11,114, 234 
Horemmn eo andoter st . Acciuc shied de bons wes belo es ee i. eg 7,442,308 
PNM MRI cee Oe ce fo. Sy ee hs Lg beuatae van 88 M cu. ft.| 22,503,927; 20,916,981 
Gases, compressed and liquefied..............0.e cece eee eee eee es t. Je 12,728,644 
Gasoline. eee tae. ede. deh tas. cf anece sveieeiale.ey cher sceleiel site. oe eas; /ohial ora) aia imp. gal. 1,017 620,703 117, 836, 804 
Gigs Breese ANU: DIOWD ccs mendes icmmcisachatasgrsns sade ocaey re 3 15,659, 180 
Hardware: builders’ and others. . ts. bases cents Lows See. oe Shee oe ‘ 12,239,355 
Deccan yaa pe Bie os shies etre ane Nears amctages) Chega. > op nd 39,911,342 
Laumber.sawn rough and planed... (2k =. Gedo ses een nae os © a 259,267,662 
Mactsnery. all binds. And parts,s.. ass Weis os. oes ane aod aeons an 185, 804,093 
Medieines:and pharmaceuticals........:..c60<sc2c:sn cece ensec eee st 54,441,506 
Munitions and other war supplies............0..000e cece eee ee eee x an 8,355,989 
Ole tuelandiedss 2 Sie kti chick nhs eae tS | Reh ard eam Ln es gos pps ols imp. gal. | 965,101,806} 52,446,338 
EATS Ee ore REG EP (ora Ie ; 9,687,254] 25,226,843 
Paper, newsprint, wrapping and book...............0000eseeeeees a, 312,626,930 
eee eee, he Siren, tis ee ny REE Soong ble aye Somers os 58,489,845 
Pipes and fittings, iron or steel..... GRRE Es Wes RNS oct. cin stsiate As 33,528,518 
Pastis MGI ives ei aa Monee cooks Sra S Fiaial sae Scot eele srareiatersienepsadoict . 5 21,240,140 
Bates sherts, te. iron or steel. coc. cece qen ae c69% ses poe k ool as net ton 456,932} 36,147,670 
Paleawrond inde tor sales o2... .06 cadens ere ee pes kee oy short ton 1,693,443] 130,742,258 
Badtoicommumication equipment .....:......0c28i.<ies baie ore wet eee fi fi 6,750,778 
eee renee CIRCITIG, © O50. ycka ta YER ae Cugae dee hee Dra No. 48,897) 8,421,592 
Rods:and bars, brass; bronze, ete. ....... 066. ec0c cee te gee eenecees lb. 176,635,553} 5,856,704 
Tra Brie ce. Gates el tes Lara aes Hees FR ems FS (pe E ed wh % 122,387,244| 15,916,489 
Rolled iron or steel forms, semi-finished................ 0000 e ee net ton 225,859] 10,227,549 
Sash-cipormmnnl other millwork. icc. sed 15 ae. a oes eae + oe oe on s 31,341, 439 
Scientific and professional equipment...............- he ee iz ee 14,384,569 
Silk, artificial and mixtures, continuous filament........... Mes! yd. 59,719,166] 33,864,444 
Smelter and renner yi Producten... havi teil diese Lb aes arrele iSO oko oyeieie 2 ay K? 304,718,524 
SOME OUlAM edt XOUTES «5 eies ome leans avai ap Raise spouenca Sous reyes + seo yd. 18,442,510} 8,614,666 
Sieclmngetscon Castings (SOG) a..z. ani aussie aie t Man eles -lisle tye «ic net to 117,863} 20,969,581 
Steel shapes.erected, bridge, ete... 5. oo dic. ds sc cssese es eagee s = 22,155, 792 
Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills.................. eS Oe 7,697,043 
MS pOuraT IGE Reon esas hata OIE coeleke nec: al Sess Gree eSBs Awsie ooh alle ates lb. 19, 835,517| 10,139,299 
Bites tomer Wa CS eee nen eS hae Cine agelhhecene moto che sao ates, « Beemiende x. 2 23,682, 083 
vie ce ic aes 2) Sei a eR 7.) See ee Are ae 3 15,743,717 
Waresmncd: cablesselectricall: *-eres don, Sara. tiie. aS emia oars ox oa 39,434, 000 
Wire, wire rope and cable steel...............:0+-ee2 eres bay tees Bere we As 15, 088, 287 
Woollen cloth, woven or other........... Ae LPO ana coast Ses yd. 97,840,576] 48,742,005 
Yarn, cotton, artificial silk, wool, etc., made for sale............. lb. 85,294,607) 63,203,160 


Subsection 4.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 


is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their 
actual source. Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those 
depending upon materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, 
spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber and cotton. Industries included in the Canadian 
origin classes may, however, be using large quantities of imported materials. 

The mineral origin group includes, in addition to the non-ferrous metals, so 
largely produced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and 
of other mineral substances, the raw materials for which are very largely imported. 
Products of mineral origin, with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
A high standard of living and advanced industrial organization is usually indicated 
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by a relatively large production and consumption of mineral products. 


During 


periods of depression when the production of capital goods is curtailed, employment 
in the industries of the farm group, which produce mainly consumer goods, exceeds 
that of the mineral group. The industries of the mineral group in 1943 had by far 
the greatest capital investment, employed the largest number of persons, and paid 


out the highest amount in salaries and wages. 


In 1943 the average capital per 


employee amounted to $5,441 for the mineral group as compared with $4,417 for 
the farm origin group. The mineral group also pays the highest wages. In 1946 
the average salary and wage was $1,861 for the mineral group and $1,467 for the 


farm origin group. 


15.— Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries, Classified according 
to the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years, 1929-46 


Year and Origin 


1929 


Meh mabie So oaan oben noes 
Mineralvoniginiess.m arses cme 
INES HOM shoe sobSasaocce 
Marine onirinun.clvydesce ek 
Wild life origin.............. 
Mixedroricinie nec eeicer ee: 


Grand Totals, 1929..... 


Farm Origin Group— 
Krom, fieldverops....<. 4.0; 
From animal husbandry.. 


Totals, Farm Origin....... 


Canadian origin........... 
oretaniOrioim nasa 2 eens 


1933 


Har mMkOrig Dee eee cc 
Minenalionicinass\esertaciee oe 
HOGEStIOL) ote ene ener tere 
Marine origin............... 
Waldvhiteronioinas 9... see 
Nixedkont cites sr ret eter 


Grand Totals, 1933..... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......:.. 
From animal husbandry. . 


Totals, Farm Orvigin....... 


Canadian origin........... 
Horeignioni fincas ee 


1939 


Kanmvonleineaanee. eee ce ere 
Mineralonicinaasersenen ene s 
INOS MOAI e sob ooskd boson e 
Marme\oricintec teenie 
Wildiliicroricinnee ieee 
Mixedsoriginys.aaesseeee oot 


Grand Totals, 1939..... 
Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops.......... 
From animal husbandry.. 
Totals, Farm Origin....... 


@anadianioricim= seas eee 
orelgnionigine sree: 


een 


Estab- ee Salaries Cost Gross 
lish- Capital el and of Value of 
ments Pus Wages Materials Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
9,041 969, 384, 866} 181,682 188,306, 755 852,606,083) 1,396,769, 569 
3,219] 1,550, 662,908) 218,879 304, 027, 803 678, 683,203) 1,392,499, 868 
7,353! 1,148,558, 242] 163, 863 191,044, 307 313,088, 964 722,269, 066 
730 28,644,442) 16,367 5,411, 855 21,496, 859 34, 966, 260 
234 14, 338, 686 3, 767 4,783, 323 12, 847,817 20, 861,039 
1, 639 293,302,865) 81,973 83, 717,174 150, 947, 887 316,080,314 
225216) 4,004,892,005| 666,531 777,291,217) 2,029,670,813) 3,883,446,116 
5,191 697, 206,163] 114, 236 115, 201, 292 496, 842, 489 889,075, 246 
3, 850 272,178,703) 67,446 73,105, 463 355, 763, 503 507, 694, 323 
9,041) 969,384,866) 181,682}  188,306,755| 852,605,083] 1,396, 769,569 
8,743 708,461,549) 134, 686 140, 340, 993 682,056,026) 1,106,006, 184 
298 260,923,317) 47,002 47, 965, 762 170, 550, 057 290, 763, 385 
9,695 844, 582,058} 153, 602 137,711, 749 454, 882, 704 791,956, 470 
3,539) 1,306, 641,651) 130, 565 138, 101,092 271, 434, 337 601, 428,003 
7,796 882,445,602! 102, 897 99,046,012 133, 559; 374 335, 886, 257 
620 15,532, 775 4,064 2,287,385 10, 960, 289 17,380, 323 
335 10, 507, 157 3,498 3,481, 885 7,159, 079 13, 000, 927 
1,795 219,550,595] 69,122 55,619, 701 89, 802,145 194, 423, 805 
23,780) 3,279, 259,838] 468,658 436,247,824 967,788,928] 1,954,075, 785 
5, 746 609,044,529) 93,433 81,655, 182 263, 097, 048 494,048, 930 
3, 949 235,537,529) 65, 169 56, 056, 567 191, 875, 661 297,907, 540 
9,695 844,582,058) 158,602 137,711,749 454,882,704 791,956,470 
9,373 629,450, 643) 124,547 107, 807, 386 365, 559, 776 620, 197,449 
322 215,131,415) 34,055 29, 904, 363 89, 322, 928 171, 759, 021 
10, 208 952,929, 892) 220, 210 217,724, 968 778, 250, 125) 1,289, 993,021 
3,474] 1,498, 265,618] 210,752 280, 054, 303 669,728,573) 1,321,444, 094 
8, 430 951,016, 983) 142,091 160, 798, 590 244,944,997 572,335, 960 
523 21,479, 200 5, 369 3,638,794 18, 114, 698 28, 816, 536 
384 14, 728, 748 4,604 5,396, 622 11,592,066 19,961, 526 
1,791 208,609,063] 75,088 70,197,968 118, 528, 916 242, 232,391 
24,805] 3,647,024,449| 658,114 737,811,153) 1,836,159,375| 3,474,783,528 
6, 096 649,746,486] 124,708 126,311,033] .410,994, 461 759, 964, 866 
4,107 303,183,406) 95,502 91,413, 932 367, 255, 664 530, 028, 155 
10,203 952,929,892) 220,210 217,724,965 778,250,125) 1,289,993,021 
9,382 699, 345, 423] 171, 460 168, 260,771 680,779, 223] 1,011,294, 132 
821 253,584,469} 48,750 49,464,194 147, 470, 902 


278, 698, 89 
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15.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries, Classified according to 
the Origin of the Material Used, by Main Groups, Significant Years, 1929-46— 


concluded. 


Year and Origin 


Gross Value 


fe) 
Products 


—_—_—_ | | —————————— ————————_ | jj 


1944 


HARI OPIL IN weawranei ites ares 
Mineral origin.............. 
Horest Oricily.caeeee etek 
Marie Origin. ...cic6o+.> oe. 
Wild life origm\.,..0.+.... 
Mixedvoriginieccsacsecus.ce. 


Grand Totals, 1944.... 


Farm Origin Group— 
From field crops......... 
From animal husbandry. 


Totals, Farm Origin...... 


Canadian origin............ 
HOreignm Origin... 0 sk.cne cee 


1945 


HarnyOrigiteess<i. soc. ssa: 
Mineral origin.............. 
POTESHOLIO IN seem ene ne re as 
Marine origin.............. 
Wald lite origin ss. .6 <6.acs,. 
Maxedioriginee so. sneeese 


Grand Totals, 1945.... 


Farm origin Group— 
From field crops......... 
From animal husbandry. 


Totals, Farm Origin. . 


Canadian origin:........... 
DB OTeignOTiWIN so cees fs cos « 


1946 


HP APINGEIGME oe). coins cis esis ee 
Mineralioniginy 0.02654: 
HORESTOLI Stay ae meee tesare lacie 
Marine origin.............. 
Wildlife origin... oj. « 
Mixed:origine 5.03.06 < se). 


Grand Totals, 1946.... 
Farm Origin Group— 

From field crops......... 

From animal husbandry. 


Totals, Farm Origin.. 


Canadian origin............ 
Greig miOTig Neo socecs 2s ic 


10,329 
4,479 
10, 347 
535 
535 
2,258 


2,688, 731,415 
4,708, 104, 244 
1,082, 160, 284 
68, 882, 879 
43,985,177 
481, 828, 520 


1,477,008, 962 
1,211,722, 453 


2,202, 655, 904 
486,075, 511 


2,761,024, 764 
3, 654, 473, 138 
1,170,674, 893 
93, 567, 274 
54,773, 683 
515, 855, 114 


1,556, 904, 150 
1,204, 120, 614 


2,273, 013,255 
488,011,509 


2, 907,395,097 
2,904, 496, 837 
1, 468, 630, 801 
100, 201, 291 
62,748, 055 
592,220,390 


8,035,692, 471 


1,671,793, 471 
1,235, 601, 626 


2, 907,395,997 


2,442, 421, 842 


nt Salaries Cost Net Value 
ployees an of | fe) 
Wages Materials Products 

No. $ $ $ 
287,756] 394,716,309] 1,781,014,374| 870,995, 104 
634, 542} 1,208,779, 764] 2,258,796, 792] 2,312, 260, 844 
186, 680 278,171,969 495,531,476 541,521,976 
9, 664 10,327, 695 45,906, 542 22,066, 801 
6,190 9,430, 191 28,076, 572 15, 728, 926 
98, 050 128,195, 442 223,007, 600 258, 202,359 
2,029,621,370| 4,832,333,356| 4,015,776,010 
164,514} 226,751,705] 888,485,918) 563,349,320 
123, 242 167, 964, 604 892,578, 456 307, 645, 784 
287,756, 394,716,309) 1,781,014,374| 870,995,104 
225,077] 303,293,749) 1,507,501,822) 668,958,344 
62,679 91,422,560) 273,512,552) 202,036,760 
296, 224 416, 822,843] 1,801,780, 401 921, 956, 062 
505,627] 967,665,281] 1,788, 760,744] 1,744, 865, 298 
195,999 299, 036, 383 548, 625, 870 574, 743, 580 
10,219 11, 268,019 62,064, 331 30, 529, 102 
7,199 11,303, 522 36, 280, 969 18,300,106 
104, 104 139,677,401 236, 156, 532 273,921, 751 
1,845,773,449| 4,473,668,847| 3,564,315,899 
168,907] 239,224,361] 926,639,188] 605,036,663 
127,317 177, 598, 482 875, 141, 213 316, 919,399 
296,224] 416,822,843) 1,801,780,401) 921,956,062 
231, 708 321,688,225) 1,537,044, 535 708, 624, 007 
64,516 95,134,618] 264,735,866) 213,332,055 
302, 250 443,471,006] 1,876,803, 842 991,765, 819 
406,378 756,332,727) 1,430, 525,795] 1,365, 653, 544 
220, 446 358, 033, 891 676, 542, 601 736, 212.028 
127, 13,799, 809 68,012, 828 31,084,775 
7,915 12,988, 608 40, 421,050 22,078, 566 
109, 840 156, 061, 213 265, 928, 650 320, 210, 248 
1,740,687,254| 4,358,234, 766] 3,467,004,980 
169,300 251, 545, 508 992,329,370 653,371, 968 
132, 950 191,925, 498 884,474, 472 338, 393, 851 
302,250 443,471,006] 1,876,803,842 991,765,819 
240,961 348,446,141) 1,631, 721,715 781,589, 463 
61,289 95,024, 865 245,082, 127 210, 176,356 


464,973, 255 


Subsection 5.—Manufactures Classified by Type of Organization 


For the first time the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made a study of the 
type of organization under which Canadian manufacturers operate, and results 
for 1946 are published in this Subsection. 
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Of the 30,663 establishments included in this study, 14,581 or 48 p.c. were 
under individual ownership, 4,920 or 16 p.c. were partnerships, 10,209 or 33 p.c. 
were incorporated companies and 953 or 3 p.c. were co-operatives. 


As is to be expected, smaller establishments, regardless of the type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. Industries conducted 
on a small scale contain a large number of establishments in this category, the 
percentage decreasing as the scale of operations increases, as shown in the following 
statement :— ; 


Average Percentage of 
number of Individual 
Group Employees Ownership 
per Establishments 
Establishment to the Total 
Woodland paperproducts:nsse eine ae oe cae 18-7 58-6 
Vegetable productscoso..o oy aes ote aol ee ene lee 23-1 60-4 
Animal products). Lo & ac aes te eee ne 23-2 40-2 
Miscellaneousiindustriess;. sces.cnet.ce 440d alae eee 80-4 37-3 
Chemicals and allied products.............ceccceceees 36-7 21-0 
Non-metallic mineral products.............ceccccceees 40-1 32-7 
Textiles and textile products, ...............000s-ceees 53-5 28-0 
fron ‘and Tis products 0-te one ee ee 105-7 25-1 
INon-lerrous metalsproducts aac. es eee ieee 114-7 22-3 
Ati GROUPBT ri:.« te te cceaet nec 34-1 47-6 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important 
from the point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indi- 
cate. According to Tables 16 and 17, these establishments, which comprised 48 p.c. 
of the total, had only 8 p.c. of the total employees; partnerships accounted 
for 16 p.c. of the number of establishments and 5 p.c. of the total employees; 
incorporated companies 33 p.c. of the number of establishments and 86 p.c. of 
the employees; and co-operatives 3 p.c. of the establishments and 1 p.c. of the 
employees. 


16.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments, Classified by Type 
of Organization, by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 1946 


Province or Group Pee Partnerships Tren ores Total 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
Province 
Prince Edward Island................. 58-4 16-3 19-7 5-6 100-0 
INOVaNSCotia, ons ee ote cs oe ee 59-4 16-4 23-2 1-0 100-0 
INC WARTUNS WiClcooss aire er 57-6 11-9 27-9 2-6 100-0 
Quebecaetenc mh ae ee eee 53-4 13-5 28-2 4-9 100-0 
Ontario eer eee ee 42-3 16-8 39-3 1-6 100-0 
Manitobaten: cc heek eee ee eee 42-3 17-2 37-8 2-7 100-0 
Saskatchewan. ten creo cee ee 56-2 17-8 20-2 5-8 100-0 
Alberta ss 2. Se eee Seas 50-6 17-6 27-0 4-8 100-0 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 35-0 22-3 41-0 1-7 100-0 
Industrial Group 

Vegetable products...............ee00- 60-4 13-2 24-4 2-0 100-0 
AMIGA) ProdUucte.: soo wees... See 40-2 12-8 27-5 19-5 100-0 
Textiles and textile products........... 28-0 21-1 50-3 0-6 160-0 
Wood and paper products.............. 58-6 18-0 23-1 0-3 100-0 
Tronjand its products.4.¢ eee eee 25-1 15-1 59-4 0-4 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 22-3 14-6 63-1 -- 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products......... 32-7 16-3 51-0 0-0 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products......... 21-0 9-2 69-1 0-7 100-0 
Miscellaneous industries................ 37:3 17-0 45-7 == 100-0 
Potais ie °c. cee Cee ee 47-6 16-0 33°3 3-1 100-0 
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On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are by a very 
wide margin the most important factor in the employment field, as will be seen from 
the figures in Table 17. 

17.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, 


Classified by Type of Organization and by Provinces and Industrial Groups, 
1946. 


Province or Group cubes Partnerships ee are a Total 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Province , 
Prince Hadward Island «.:.). sec. 00. secs 29-0 10-4 58-2 2-4 100-0 
Nova Scotia.............. dra Dora cS 13-3 4-6 81-6 0-5 100-0 
New Brunswichkiwrn: wrth cocoa he dds 11-7 4-3 82-4 1-6 100-0 
UC DOC rate rie eee te Ok eae ts 9-9 5-3 83-9 0-9 100-0 
NINO ccd anata SOE: dei oe ada, 5-9 4-0 89-6 0-5 100-0 
MATATOD Sma hate. cai fonts susie Pokies tks 6-9 5-4 86-7 0) 100-0 
DAB KALChEWaN rmrcrcnaich cin: Caelcbaee 13-9 7-1 69-4 9-6 100-0 
ARRIOT RT to Rac oct ats oF foe gis hea » 11-6 8-2 77°3 2-9 100-0 
British Columbia and Yukon.......... 6-5 5-1 86-3 2-1 100-0 
Industrial Group 

Vegetable products...............0000. 11-8 4-4 82-6 1-2 100-0 
AMUGSY BrOGuOs. iis. y Pekin Sek ty 10-5 6:5 76-7 6°3 100-0 
Textiles and textile products........... 7°6 8-0 84-2 0-2 100-0 
Wood and paper products.............. 14-2 6-8 78-3 0-7 100-0 
fron adduts products) :.0.0.50.2 5.006... 2-3 1-7 95-9 0-1 100-0 
Non-ferrous metal products............ 2-0 1-9 96-1 -— 100-0 
Non-metallic mineral products......... 4.2 3-4 92-4 — 100-0 
Chemicals and allied products......... 2-7 1:9 94-7 0-7 100-0 
Miscellaneous industries................ 11-8 6-2 82-0 — 100-0 
COCA ree ks 5 Since vainirge ees 7:9 4-7 86-5 0-9 100-0 


18.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Organization, 19461 


Individual :__ |Incorporated| Co-opera- 
Industry Ownership Partnerships Companies ives Total 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c, p.c. 

fT Polpand papere.c..<.% cscs cus coves at — a 100-0 —_— 100-0 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing...... 1-4 1-6 94-1 2-9 100-0 
3| Non-ferrous smelting and refining.... —- — 100-0 — 100-0 
PSAWIMIS sete ee cde ec eee 33-9 13-6 52-3 0-2 100-0 
5|Flour and feed mills................. 16-6 9-2 71-2 3-0 106-0 
6| Butter and cheese................... 15-9 5-2 54-5 24-4 100-0 
7|Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 0-8 1-2 98-0 — 100-0 
8}Petroleum products................ 0-1 — 99-9 — 100-0 
DUA TLOUNG TIES ee ici s cae ste chite — — 100-0 — 100-0 
10}Clothing, women’s factory.......... 14-6 15-5 69-9 — 100-0 
11| Railway rolling-stock............... — — 100-0 _ 100-0 
PiU er eOCdsie eet. et eee 0-2 0-4 99-4 — 100-0 
13|Primary iron and steel.............. ~- — 100-0 — 100-0 
14|Clothing, men’s factory............. 9-3 12-3 78-4 — 100-0 
15|Bread and other bakery products.... 33-7 9-4 56-3 0-6 100-0 
NGM AChIneryA oo ek, See 2-8 0-7 96-3 0-2 100-0 
17| Fruit and vegetable preparations. ... 8-1 5-0 83-6 3°3 100-0 
18]Sheet metal products............... 2-4 2:2 95-0 0-4 100-0 
1§| Foods, miscellaneous................ 7:5 2-9 89-6 — 100-0 
20|Cotton yarn and cloth............... 0-0 0-2 99-8 os 100-0 
AM ESTEDCLIOCN AHR Eo eee ill eah cee 0-0 0-2 99-8 — 100-0 
22| Hosiery and knit goods............. 2-9 4-9 92-2 — 100-0 


1 Information on fish-curing and -packing was not collected for this Table for the year 1946. See 


Table 19, p. 619. 
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18.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Organization, 1946—concluded 


Individual :__ |Incorporated| Co-opera- 
Industry Ownership }Partnerships Comnianies can Total. 
p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c. 

23| Printing and publishing.............. Tet 2-4 85-1 1-4 100-0 
24| Boots and shoes, leather............ 10-1 5-1 84-6 0-2 100-0 
25| Automobile supplies................. 2-7 0-8 96-3 0-2 100-0 
26|Shipbulldingeeis: «7 reece at 0-9 0-6 98-5 — 100-0 
27| Biscuits, confectionery, ete.......... 4:5 3-1 92-4 — 100-0 
28| Feeds, stock and poultry............ 9-8 5-2 73:7 11-3 100-0 
So CAStINTS MTOM ee ates a ae as 5-6 3-0 91-4 — 100-0 
30|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes....... 5-2 0-7 94-1 — 100-0 
31| Planing mills, sash and door factories 21-9 11-4 66-3 0-4 100-0 
32| Printing and bookbinding........... 17-3 8-9 71-9 1-9 100-0 
Sol HUnNIbULO ee oh aw ele ote ee See 11-4 10-8 77-7 0-1 100-0 
34| Boxes and bags, paper............... 2-1 2-1 95-8 -- 100-0 
35| Hardware, tools and cutlery......... 2°8 4-7 92-5 os 100-0 
36| Brass and copper products........... 5:3 2-7 92-0 _— 100-0 
Sz Distilleniesn cnet tire erate ae —- — 100-0 — 100-0 
38] Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep.. 2-4 3:2 91-4 3-0 100-0 
39| Silk and artificial silk goods........ 0-4 0-2 99-4 — 100-0 
40| Miscellaneous paper products........ 3:5 2-4 94-1 ~ 100-0 


Subsection 6.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 

In the following statement, the rank of the ten leading industries in 1946, from 

the standpoint of gross value of production, is compared with their respective ranks 
in significant years since 1922. 


Rank in— 

Industry ee ee ee ee 

1946 1945 1944 1939 1937 1933 1929 1922 
Pulpandspaper: ascent neers cc eee ee ears 1 2 5 2 2 1 1 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ 2 1 1 3 3 3 2 3 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 3 3 2 1 1 2 0) 1 
Saywanls ms cseviedwy ees oka meee eer 4 i ila 8 7 14 5 4 
Hlouranaiescdamillilssmpicmenceececc eee ee 5 8 12 7 5 4 # 1 
Butter angdyucheeses emt sete el techs ae 6 9 10 4 6 5 6 5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......... 7 6 8 9 8 16 8 17 
Retroleumsaproducts ene eee ee eee 8 wal 14 6 9 6 10 9 
Auitomo bless ost ace nen ere eee 9 7 7 5 4 11 4 6 
Clothing, women’s factory.....c.-+s.<6-s- 10 16 21 17 16 10 17 16 


1 Did not rank among 40 leading industries in 1922. 


A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development during the past 
20 years has been the rapid growth of non-ferrous metal smelting. This industry, 
based upon the rich base metal resources of the country, has now taken its place 
among the leading manufactures along with the industries based upon forest, agri- 
cultural and live-stock resources. The incidence of the depression resulted in a 
rearrangement in the ranking of many industries; in some cases this has proved 
to be temporary. In 1945, the industries engaged in the production of consumers’ 
goods, by reason of the heightened demand for their products, improved their 
position. Pulp and paper after a lapse of a number of years resumed its premier 
position. Another notable feature in 1946 was the advance of petroleum products 
from eleventh to eighth place, and the reappearance of the women’s factory clothing 
industry in tenth place. Slaughtering and meat packing dropped from first to 
second place and automobiles from seventh to ninth place. 
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19.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, Ranked according to 
Gross Value of Products, 1946 


Industry 


i Pulpandenan eta sh cone. ates. 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing. 


3} Non-ferrous metal smelting 
ANVUOUNING A Paste ee os 


4|Sawmills.. a tee Rae 

5} Flour and feed nee 

6| Butter and cheese. . 

7| Electrical apparatus and bh nts 
8|Petroleum products............ 
STAUtomobiles® cs os..t ene 
10|Clothing, women’s factory...... 
11] Railway rolling-stock.......... 
12 Rubbemzoodsacasctes at easiest 
13| Primary iron and steel......... 
14|Clothing, men’s factory........ 


15| Bread and other bakery 
DEO GUC ESA ise ethaks ARPA aadoic 


WGMachinierye. see to kee 
17) Fruit and vegetable preparations 
18|Sheet metal products........... 


19| Miscellaneous foods, coffee, 
tea, etc.. 


20)Cotton yarn vad Bene 

PLUBTEWeLIES ee ss oer eo spe one 
22| Hosiery and knit goods......... 
23| Printing and publishing......... 
24|Fish curing and packing......... 
25| Boots and shoes, leather........ 
26| Automobile supplies............ 
2a (Sbapbuildings er. -8. eenk cae... 


28| Biscuits, confectionery, 
COCGA CLOSE Aan oe Sok eNews 


29| Feeds, stock and poultry....... 
SOC astines, Irons fe:.50.. ci torsenes 
31|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 


32|Planing mills, sash and door 
FACHOTICS Sheik Gwar wtie: atic e 


33] Printing and bookbinding....... 
SHH UINTURE Gee ee oe cos Lee ae 
35| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 
36| Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 
37|Brass and copper products...... 
SOMIstillenles west nc Ane ss ete. 


39) Medicinal and ig ie teas 
preparations. . 


40|Silk and eaaeial eal ate 
Totals, Leading Industries. 
Totals, All Industries....... 


me teaee of leading industries 
TOvalindustries:.. eee... .. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


44,967 
22,536 


14, 546 
49,352 
8,036 
19, 659 
43,998 
7,145 
21,647 
29, 968 
28, 553 
22,055 
24,196 
27, 822 


30, 452 
27,003 
16,373 
16, 858 


6, 898 
20, 662 

8, 644 
24,941 
21,462 
11,327 
22,334 
15,348 
20, 246 


13, 048 
3,971 
16, 925 
9,532 


14,012 
19,376 
19,217 
11,975 
15, 868 
10, 252 
4,075 


7,670 
13, 100 


$ 


101,364, 636 


40,313,025 


30, 648,361] 
63, 811, 260 
12,898, 160 
28, 668, 241 
74,510,479 
14, 849,141 
43,968, 772 
44,985,178 
57,815, 845 
37,813,363 
50,515, 897 
38, 114, 832 


42,987,201 
50, 246, 824 
19,168, 778 
27,574, 283 


9,758,181 
29,090,343 
17,743, 749 
30,210, 507 


“39, 846, 308 


13, 799, 809 
29,023, 596 
27, 808, 618 
40,975, 731 


16, 651, 490 

6, 408, 326 
31,381, 935 
12,711,360 


19, 628,779 
30,219, 639 
28, 213, 893 
16,476, 657 
27, 259, 296 
18, 425, 724 
7,122, 538 


12, 832, 173 
18, 890, 121 


766, 035|1,261,733,044 


$ 


223, 448, 338 
408, 033, 456 


212, 865,030 
156, 107,527 
224, 233, 698 
177, 638,517 
101,939, 272 
155, 818, 744 
135, 556, 183 
91,138, 141 
83,937,365 
62,135,578 
68, 468, 433 
83,033, 566 


70, 886, 539 
50, 760, 795 
83,434, 146 
62,991,981 


78,782, 164 
62,495, 630 
23,416, 499 
47,270,879 
24,578,088 
68,012, 828 
52,340, 814 
43,519, 483 
25,915,348 


43 , 982, 673 
68, 649, 226 
27,446, 850 
45,455,773 


47,501, 520 
29,038, 267 
34,719, 631 
41,169, 182 
22, 823, 598 
39,983,930 
21, 437, 733 


23, 163, 222 
24,099,473 


Net 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


258, 164,578 
64, 868, 839 


69, 565, 922 
129, 408 , 392 
34,191, 282 
52,761,041 
129, 968, 926 
57,447, 611 
55,914,441 
82,818, 768 
74, 655, 059 
93,451, 248 
71,582,060 
69, 220, 286 


72,980, 744 
93,031,472 
50, 680, 350 
51, 288, 120 


30,670, 894 
44,473,067 
84, 270, 490 
56, 681, 420 
78, 689,074 
31,084, 77¢ 
43,612, 60. 
48, 250,348 
64,535, 796 


41,581, 245 
14, 207, 938 
52,484, 740 
36,048, 133 


31,424, 769 
48,873,014 
42,546, 833 
32,759, 600 
48,915, 105 
30,874,312 
44,326,434 


43,446,027 
39,550, 662 


72-4 


1,058,156] 1,740,687,254 


Gross 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


527, 814, 916 
475,953, 154 


304, 718,524 
287,910,057 
260, 659, 451 
234, 664, 461 
234,572,653 
223,425,389 
193, 439, 688 
174, 353, 223 
162, 159, 521 
159, 408, 113 
153, 082, 616 
152,706,971 


148, 362, 528 
145, 638, 248 
136,004, 138 
115, 699, 555 


110,051, 938 
109, 828, 450 
109, 299, 587 
105, 208, 699 
104,305, 064 
100, 201, 291 
96,435, 251 
93,428, 899 
91,851, 460 


86,714, 459 
83,594, 177 
82, 278,070 
81, 799, 967 


79,920, 764 
78,647, 105 
78,241, 125 
74, 500, 862 
73,059, 549 
72,056, 922 
67,119, 358 


67, 049, 834 
65,521, 067 


35348,239,120/2,501,306,423 | 6,001,687,095 
4,358,234, 766|3,467,004,988 |8,035,692,471 


72°7 


84,030) 112,999.701 


76:8 


72-2 


74-7 


213,024,628} 206,218,026) 627,940,062 


1On a broader classification basis, the primary textile industry, which includes the production of 
cottons, woollens, silk, hosiery and knit goods, and the dyeing and finishing of textiles, ranks first in 
number of employees, salaries and wages paid and gross value of production. 
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20.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, Ranked according 
to Gross Value of Products, 1947 


Industry 


T) Pulp and papereccc. «esc oes 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
3) Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
TOMS Aereiorccteras.. hivaede eres 

4) Sawmills 5 iaecrjeawwe s cememteresrele 
5| Hlectrical apparatus and supplies 
Gl Automobilesssseecatcs dee eet: 
41Flour and feed mills............ 
8|Butter and cheese.............. 
9| Petroleum products............ 
10|Primary iron and steel......... 
At Machinery sheer aie ta tetas eee er 
12| Rub berswoodSenn .cis. sheds eek 
13|/Clothing, women’s factory..... 
14|Clothing, men’s factory........ 
15|Bread and other bakery prod- 
TCLS ms catered Frets Ro Wap ets aie ete 

16] Railway rolling-stock.......... 
17|Cotton yarn and cloth 
18| Fruit and vegetable preparations 
19; Automobile supplies............ 
20|Sheet metal products........... 
21| Hosiery and knit goods........ 
22| Miscellaneous food industries... 
D3 GEN CURE ver eererec eters phere foe ears 
24| Printing and publishing......... 
25| Feeds, stock and poultry....... 
PANT BSA oxngel nhs cal. e wean SA eas Soi Ratt 
Par UtSVav(o) oyulisbis¥eenes pelea Sao os au 
28| Fish curing and -packing........ 
29| Boots and shoes, leather..... 5 
20 Castings 1tOn 2eu ok eee 
31|Planing mills, sash and door 
TACHOLICS ONG sheets wie oro resets 

32| Brass and copper products...... 
33) Tobacco, chewing, smoking and 
snuff 

34| Printing and bookbinding...... 
35| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 
36] Agricultural implements........ 
$7|Synthetic textiles and silk...... 
SS] Sugar EelNeries). 2. a...more 
39|Paper goods, miscellaneous..... 
40| Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 


Totals, Forty Leading 
Industries..:............. 


Totals, All Industries...... 


Percentage of leading industries 
Goallincdustries teense okie. ce 


129,477,995 
44,611,145 


40, 767, 871 
83,360, 452 
103, 891,016 
58,407,977 
14, 832,059 
32,405, 745 
17,877,820 
60, 285,368 
61,969, 692 
46, 613, 893 
50,357, 121 
45,486, 784 


47,896, 265 
61, 754, 235 
35, 444, 413 
22,199,466 
36,559, 864 
33, 261, 819 
35, 646, 663 
11, 153,337 
41,277,665 
46,990, 709 

7,901, 202 
21,067,092 
46,457,707 
15, 860, 682 
30,039,570 
38, 201, 506 


24,261,579 
21,227,616 


14,032,054 
35,305, 718 
19,390,377 
31, 244,006 
24, 284, 463 
6,309,481 
14,009, 906 
28, 904, 293 


295, 444 , 332 
406, 694, 207 


308, 267,931 
208, 543, 819 
162, 131, 266 
226, 845, 132 
280,674,476 
238, 667, 589 
217,516,071 
104,532,334 
74,101, 757 
82,934, 625 
92,713,574 
98,082, 593 


80, 084, 523 
73,076, 408 
99,599, 159 
89,332,550 
65, 430, 940 
68,591, 605 
59,557,427 
94,412,054 
59, 277, 186 
34,113,405 
100,384, 042 
25,871,001 
37, 263, 603 
62, 780,333 
57,444, 765 
36,201,211 


57, 184, 102 
60,387, 706 


48,785,199 
33,596,332 
53, 059, 806 
49,799,417 
32,659,919 
63 , 883, 259 
45,510, 706 
25,033, 959 


356, 084, 990 
77,054, 061 


115, 798, 652 
190,514,978 
200, 859, 040 
111, 740, 607 
41,020,372 
66,025, 020 
58,325, 652 
92,879, 888 
124,576,615 
110, 673,007 
91,158, 213 
84,575,371 


80,476, 461 
82,389, 093 
55, 460, 989 
61,349, 705 
64,028,974 
59, 254, 654 
66, 851, 127 
32,332, 238 
65, 490, 308 
90, 280, 426 
19, 235, 753 
86, 800, 811 
71,213,925 
41,081, 688 
46, 201, 865 
63, 687, 150 


39,071,060 
34,595, 129 


43,185,902 
57,432,081 
37,889, 859 
38, 162,131 
49, 809,478 
14, 204, 767 
33, 921, 609 
53,028, 657 


706, 971,628 
486,916,554 


453 , 033 , 942 
402, 133 , 298 
366, 506, 203 
340,918,195 
324, 152, 457 
309, 727,758 
288, 500, 286 
216,275, 618 
200, 894, 754 
196,307, 734 
184,305, 430 
183, 166, 033 


165, 749,588 
159, 283, 149 
158, 272,431 
152,712,901 
131,534, 939 
129, 494,950 
127, 837,570 
127,439, 940 
126, 198, 873 
125,571, 639 
120, 553,040 
114, 546, 810 
110, 131, 129 
105, 272, 682 
104, 147, 182 
102,515, 842 


97,499, 464 
96,549, 840 


92,278, 522 
91, 869 , 368 
91,641,607 
89, 423 , 469 
84, 869 , 922 
80,194,369 
80,106, 905 
79, 536, 832 


: Km 
Eales ; ployees 
No. No. 
115 49,946 
151 21, 726 
16 17, 449 
6,481 55,425 
296 52,736 
i) 23 , 837 
961 8, 285 
PW 20,757 
46 7,760 
58 26, 933 
322 29,920 
60 23,475 
1,169 30, 969 
566 29,817 
2,942 31,501 
37 28,526 
45 24,089 
502 17,036 
128 17,487 
253 17, 637 
262 26,511 
303 7,005 
1,046 24,781 
771 23,105 
285 4,436 
61 9,378 
74 21,119 
594 12, 043 
295 21, 433 
216 18, 167 
1, 246 15, 874 
161 10,417 
75 9,371 
1,460 20,374 
165 12,227 
61 16, 013 
40 14, 728 
fit 3,003 
196 8,327 
288 14, 934 
23,804 
32,734 
12-7 73-2 


73°9 


7-9 


72-4 


1,131, 750} 2,085,925,966)5,534,280,019| 4,292,055,802/10,081,026,580 


75-4 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


The subjects treated under this Section include salaries and wages and size of 


establishments. 


Subsection 1.—Capital Employed 


The collection of statistics on capital invested in manufacturing industries was 
discontinued in 1944. However, figures for each year from 1917 to 1947 are given 
in Table 1 of this Chapter, and by provinces for significant years of the same period 
in Table 2. A table showing the forms of capital employed for certain years from 
1924 to 1943 is given at p. 417 of the 1946 Year Book. 


— 
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Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures 


Statistics of earnings and hours of work of wage-earners and salaried employees 
in manufacturing will be found in the Chapter on Labour, pp. 687-692. 


Subsection 3.—Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries 


In 1946 the 31,249 establishments covered employed 181,006 salaried employees 
and 877,150 wage-earners, a total of 1,058,156 persons. Out of every 1,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing, 171 were classed as salary-earners and 829 as wage- 
earners; the former earned 24 p.c. and the latter 76 p.c. of the total amount paid 
out as reinuneration for services. 


A notable feature during the past few years was the reduction in the disparity 
between average annual salaries and wages. Whereas in 1939: average annual 
wages were only 56 p.c. of average annual salaries, in 1943 the percentage rose to 76 
and declined to 67 in 1946. This tendency towards equalization was, in part, 
due to the controls adopted by the Government during the war years which tended 
to stabilize salaries more than wages. The increase in average wages was also 
influenced by the fact that large numbers of wage-earners were employed in the 
highly paid iron and steel industries and by the increase in number of hours worked, 
some of which were at overtime rates of pay. 


Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, Significant Years, 1917-46 


21. 
Salaries Wages 
Walp Salaried Wage- 
Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
Salaries |Salaries Wages Wages 

Male | Female Male |Female 

No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
LON tee React teeaaenl sa. 6 64,918 85,003,007) = 13315 541, 605 412,448,177 762 
UP Ua ete oe oat ee ae 78,334 141, 837, 361 1,811 520, 559 575, 656,515}. 1,106 
1072 Fe ena lek 71, 586 129, 836, 831 1,814 384, 670 359, 560, 399 935 
5A eo Oa 54,379] 15,641] 130,344, 822 1, 857|| 822,719] 94,871] 404, 122, 853 968 
LOZG oh teees ok nw. ats ah Sicha 58,245} 17,092} 142,353,900} 1,890|| 374,244) 109,580] 483,328, 342 999 
TODO Es Awe eerie, act SO. 67,731} 21,110} 175,553,710} 1,976!) 454,768) 122,922] 601,737,507] 1,042 
PO SOU pre ree aris fe ars 64,161} 20,550} 169,992,216}  2,007|| 416,790) 113,195] 527,563, 162 995 
TOSI Se Raia pertain, eos 71,198} 20,293} 172,289,095}  1,883|| 337,636] 99,513] 415,277,895 950 
EVA Le Be oO ee Re ae 68,264) 18,786} 151,355,790]  1,789|| 288,817) 92,966] 322,245,926 844 
NOS Be Renee eat. sb 5 basa 67,875) 18,761) 139,317,946] 1, 608|) 287,266] 94,756] 296,929,878 TRG 
DOSE Ree Se Oa PP Ae aor Sx 71,963] 20,132] 148,760,126}  1,615|/ 326,598] 101,119] 355,090, 929 830 
1035 sista eee bk chs ok 76,213} 21,717) 160,455,080}  1,638|| 353.790| 104,944] 399,012,697 870 
LOS GR an Beaches od ccd 81,409} 23,008) 173,198,057} 1, 659]) 379,977] 109,965] 438,873,377 896 
LOST ae MP PI otas Set aree 91,092} 24,735} 195,983,475) 1,692) 427,285] 117,339] 525,743, 562 965 
TOSS Se maemo ss is) eek 95,270} 25,319} 207,386,381 1,719]| 409,172} 112,255} 498, 282, 208 956 
1930s soca elk rere a TS, os 98,165} 26,607) 217,839,334) 1,746]! 415,488) 117,854! 519,971,819 975 
AOA0 Ga Bas (Ata cease nes ot, 104,267] 31,493] 241,599,761 1, 780|| 491,439] 185,045] 679,273,104) 1,084 
DOAN Is By pee eager eect alee 9 117,251] 41,693] 286,336, 861 1, 801}} 626, 825) 175,409] 978,525,782] 1,220 
LOADS tice cnn i ke. 123,125} 54,062} 334,870,793}  1,890|| 732,319] 242, 585]1,347,934,049] . 1,383 
1943 Fe RR Nas PIRES, Tale ae 128,679} 64,516) 388,857,505}  2,013]) 762,854) 285,019}1,598 434,879 1,525 
ADEE SORIA PAAR wee ein ctlecs 126,858} 65,700) 418,065,594) 2,171} 744,635) 285,689]1,611,555,776|. 1,564 
TG Sak Raine totice sb rie eae 128,601] 62,106) 417,857,619}  2,191]) 680,620) 248,04511,427,915,830] 1,538 
ULES het te OF, Pe eee ter eee 127,0021 54,004! 410,875,776 2,276ll 662,699) 214, 45111,329,811,478 1,516 


1The averages of wage-earners and earnings for the years 1931 to 1945 are strictly comparable with 


those for the years up to 1925 but not with those for the intervening years. 


The figures for the latest years 


—as for the earliest—represent the earnings for complete man-years of work, with no allowance for periods 
of unemployment. The difference amounts to only 3 or 4 p.c. in the total figures and affects chiefly the 
seasonal industries. 2 The increase in the number of salaried employees in 1931 is due to the following 
changes in method: (1) Prior to 1931 working proprietors, such as bakers, sawmill operators, small clothing 
manufacturers, etc., were required to report themselves as wage-earners. In 1931 and subsequent years, 
however, all such proprietors reported themselves as salaried employees. (2) In 1931 travelling salesmen 
who were attached to the plant, and devoted all or the greater part of their time to selling the products of 
that plant, were included with salaried employees. Prior to this they were not reported at all. 
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Ontario has a larger proportion of females among its salaried employees than 
the other provinces. The same situation prevails in Quebec with regard to wage- 
earners, due, no doubt, to the textile industries of the Province. The importance of 
the textile industries in providing employment for females is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that of all female wage-earners engaged in the manufacturing industries of 
Canada in 1946, 40 p.c. were found in the textile group. 

The average salary in 1946 amounted to $2,270 which was $524 or 30 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. Employees in Ontario received the highest average salary at 
$2,356. Quebec was second at $2,297, British Columbia third at $2,200 and 
Manitoba fourth at $2,090. The fact that head offices of many large corporations 
are located at Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver tends to raise the average 
salaries in the provinces in which these cities are located. 

The average wage in 1946 amounted to $1,516 which was $541 or 55 p.c. 
higher than in 1939. The manufacturing industries of British Columbia paid the 
highest average wage of $1,750, followed by Ontario with $1,552, Manitoba $1,491, 
Alberta $1,477, Saskatchewan $1,455, Quebec $1,445, ete. The high figures shown 
for Yukon and Northwest Territories in regard to average wages are due to the 
unusual conditions under which industry is carried on in these regions and are not 
representative. Statistics of the distribution of employees by provinces and groups 
as well as average annual earnings are given in Table 22. 


22.—Salaries and Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries, by Provinces and 
Industrial Groups, 1946 


nS SS SS ees SS 


SE 


Salaries Wages 
Province or Territory and Salaried Wage- 
Industrial Group Employees Total Average Earners Total Average 
—- ——| Salaries |Salaries|—-————————-| Wages Wages 
Male |Female Male |Female 
ravines No. No. $ $ No. No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 300 76 394, 735 1,050 908 47] 1, 256, 734 911 
INOW) SCO os cbosdacoouac 2,971 905| 6,931,360] 1,788]) 22,1938} 3,655] 36, 128,899 1,398 
New Brunswick........... 2,390 791 5,978, 530 1,879] 15,947} 3,604) 27,173,389 1,390 
Quehecseeet pe cee 42,251] 16,180] 134,254,799] 2,297] 211,169} 87,676) 431,731,306) 1,445 
Ontario ese ee 59,899] 29,558] 210,784,299] 2,356) 310,972] 97,691} 634, 432,248 15552 
Manito Dame manent seers 4,634 1,746] 13,335,783] 2,090] 24,300] 7,687| 47,682,612 1,491 
Saskatchewan........:.... 2,100 (23 4,668, 247 1,654 7,803 1,331] 13,288,070 1,455 
Alberta.ca en see 3,348 1,116 8,079, 023 1,812) 14,995) 38,195} 26,860,065 1,477 
British Columbia.......... 9,097] 2,906} 26,410,403} 2,200) 54,351 9,130) 111,096, 242 1,750 
Yukon and Northwest 
ePERritOniesmeey tate er 17 3 38, 647 1,932 61 1] 161,913) 2,249 
Totals, 1946 .......... 127,002] 54,004) 410,875,776] 2,276) 662,699] 214,451/1,329,811,478) 1,516 
Industrial Group 
Vegetable products........ 17,619} 7,416] 54,503,739] °2,177] 75,225] 36,910] 152,389,942) 1,359 
Animal products............ 13,015} 4,917) 385,096, 105 1,957) 60,736] 24,176] 116,421,732 1,371 
Textiles and textileproducts| 12,316} 7,489] 52,363,705! 2,644! 58,904) 86,028] 175, 654, 618 1212 
Wood and paper products..} 32,593) 10,878] 87,885,351 2,010)| 157,119} 23,531] 278, 664, 211 1,548 
Iron and its products....... 26,923} 11,247} 95,171,196] 2,493] 199,762] 11,347} 380, 641,787 1, 803 
Non-ferrous metal products} 11,297] 5,485] 40,196,279} 2,395) 51,754) 16,3817) 110, 169, 899 1,618 
Non-metallic mineral 
DLOCUCES eee 4,347 1,459] 13,086,515} 2,254|) 28,119} 2,568] 50,762,125) 1,654 
Chemicals and allied 
DLO CUCES Rr erase tee 6,373 3,728] 24,072,730] 2,383] 20,077} 7,100) 42,465, 802 1,563 
Miscellaneous industries... 2,519 1,385 9,000, 156 2,305]; 11,003 6,474| 22,641,362 1,295 


Annual Earnings in the Forty Leading Industries.—In only two 
industries, breweries and pulp and paper, were average salaries above $3,000. In 
fourteen others they ranged between $2,500 and $3,000. These industries, in descend- 
ing order, were: automobiles, primary iron and steel, non-ferrous metal smelting 


and refining, silk and artificial silk, petroleum producis, woollen cloth, men’s factory 
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clothing, women’s factory clothing, shipbuilding and repairs, railway rolling-stock, 
cotton yarn and cloth, brass and copper products, boxes and bags, paper, and 
automobile supplies. In sixteen others they ranged between $2,000 and $2,500, 
while in the remaining eight they were below $2,000. The sawmill and butter and 
cheese industries, with $974 and $1,363, respectively, were the lowest paying industries 
in this category. 

The highest annual wages, those above $1,800, were paid in nine industries, in 
all of which the proportion of skilled workers was high and the proportion of female 
workers low. The pulp and paper industry with $2,113 was the highest in this 
group, followed by aircraft with $2,015, primary iron and steel $1,998, non-ferrous 
metal smelting and refining $1,980, railway rolling-stock $1,979, shipbuilding $1,957, 
petroleum products $1,937, automobiles $1,814 and breweries $1,814. In thirteen 
other industries average wages ranged between $1,500 and $1,800, in eleven others 
they were $1,200 to $1,500, while in the remaining seven they were below $1,200. 
This latter group included industries made up of a large number of small establish- 
ments and in which the proportion of female workers was high including: paper boxes 
and bags, fish-curing and- packing, leather boots and shoes, men’s factory clothing, 
biscuits and confectionery, hosiery and knit goods, and fruit and vegetable 
preparations. ; 


23 Se orlen and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1946, with comparative 
figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1945 


Nors.—Industries are ranked according to the aggregate salaries and wages paid. 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Average Wage- Average 
Industry Employees uy otal Salaries Earners T eaal Wages 
Fe- alaries War ages 
Male male 1946 | 1945 || Male Anale 1946 | 1945 
No. No $ $ $ No. No $ $ $ 
1|Pulp and paper......... 5,245] 1,665} 20,959, 990/83, 033}2, 803] 37,262 795| 80,404, 646]2, 113}1, 873 
2|Electrical apparatus 
and supplies......... 6,615] 3,483] 22,888, 463]2,267/2, 270] 22,555) 11,345) 51,622,016/1, 523)1,576 
Sl Ssewmoils: saeseccccries 8,019 547) 8,343,488} 974] 963! 40,037 749) 55,467, 772)1,360}1, 280 
4) Railway rolling-stock..} 1,772 274| 5,352, 124]2,616}2, 515! 26,386 121} 52,463, 721}1, 979}1, 986 
5|Primary ironand steel.| 1,814 815 7,413, 359}2, 820)2, 669)) 21,373 194} 48,102, 538}1, 998}1, 907 
6)Machinery............. 4,231] 1,971] 14,369,671]2,316}2, 140} 19, 824 977| 35,877, 153]1, 725]1, 693 
7|Clothing, women’s 
PACLOMV io Aerie soci cx a vs 2,819] 1,821] 12,440, 867|2,681/2,544]) 5,637) 19,686] 32,544,311]1,285)1, 199 
8|Automobiles........... 2,332 995)  9,404,030)2, 827)2, 762] 18,189 131} 34,564, 742]1, 887|2, 365 
9| Bread and other 
bakery products..... 3,618} 1,228] 8,169, 704/1,686)1,547]) 18,694; 6,913] 34,817,497)/1,360)1,275 
10)Shipbuilding and 
TEDAITSS te eee ees 1, 430 498} 5,120, 743)]2,656)]2,310] 18,141 177| 35,854, 988}1,957|2, 046 
11|Slaughtering and 
meat-packing........ 3,047; 1,171 9, 630, 818}2, 283}2, 123]| 14,983] 3,335] 30,682, 207)1,675/1, 630 
12) Printing and publishing] 6,548) 3,492] 19,567,211]1,950}1, 896) 9,473) 1,954] 20,279,097]1,775)1, 705 
13}Clothing, men’sfactory| 2,505) 1,328] 10,300,478)/2,687|2,681]) 7,068] 16,921] 27,814,354/1, 159)1, 137 
14| Rubber goods, incl. 
rubber footwear..... 3,038] 1,464] 10,306,594/2,289)2,173]) 12,739] 4,814] 27,506, 769}1,567)1,558 
15|Castings, iron.......... 1,292 564 4,575, 279|2, 46512, 403] 14, 693 37 26, 806, 656]1,779]1, 800 
16| Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining} 1,800 438)  6,277,577|2,805}2, 478] 12,239 69] 24,370, 784]1,980}1, 928 
17| Printing and book- 
| ovia¥e bh Yio aee ie se Bee is 3,129} 1,349)  9,350,083/2,088)2,031!) 9,842} 5,056) 20,869, 556}1,400)1,322 
18} Hosiery and knit goods} 1,353} 1,029 5, 852,571)2,457|/2,301)| 7,444) 15,115} 24,357, 936)1,080)1,002 
19|Cotton yarn and cloth. 798 683} 3, 472,978)2, 609]2, 396) 11,610) 7,721] 25,617,365}1,325}1, 223 
20] Boots and shoes, 
JST a0) ON es 1,775 755 5, 927, 4321/2, 34312, 346! 11,178} 8,626] 23,096, 164}1, 166)1,077 
*+| Butter and cheese...... 3,809} 1,539 7,288, 68911, 363]1, 280} 13,022) 1,289) 21,379,552)1,494]1,424 
Ma HUEHIGULO tact nesses o5 1,999 644 5, 582, 581}2, 112|/2,072]) 15,168} 1,406) 22,631,312)1,365)1, 281 
utomobile supplies...} 1,617 793 6,056, 425|2, 513)2, 444! 11,058} 1,880) 21,752, 193}1,681/1, 817 
Sheet metal products..} 1,809 834 5, 962, 177/2, 256)2, 223) 11,654) 2,561) 21,612, 106)1,520)1,513 
Hardware, tools and 
GUL OI be sa raireiele ee 1,540 948] 6,010,312]2,416|2,421]| 10,784] 2,596] 21,248, 984|1, 5881, 627 
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93.—Salaries and Wages Paid in the Forty Leading Industries, 1946, with comparative 
figures of Average Salaries and Wages Paid in 1945—concluded 


Salaries Wages 
Salaried Ave2rage Wage- Average 
Industry Employees Total Salaries _ a Earners Total Wages 
Fe Salaries Fe- Wages 
Male kes 1946 | 1945|| Male Ania 1946 | 1945 
No No $ $ $ No. No $ $ $ 
26| Agricultural imple- 

WMentsi. eee eee 1,611 707| 5,436, 844/2,345/2,104]) 11,304 244) 20,038, 264}1, 735}1, 739 
PiAIreral baasa nian 2,022 925] 8,019, 265|2,470)2, 282) 7,809 349] 16,439, 820)2,015/2, 211 
28|Planing mills, sash and 

door factories........ 1,959 424) 4,072,002}1,709)1, 690} 11, 409 220) 15,556, 777|1,338)1, 253 
29| Fruit and vegetable 

preparations......... 1,439 759] 4,126,509]1,877|1,815)| 7,521) 6,654] 15,042, 269)1,061/1,001 
30/Silk and artificial silk. 872 523 3,782, 93912, 712|2,558) 7,474) 4,231) 15,107, 182}1,291)1, 212 
31|Brass and copper 

DPLOCMUCES) ss eee oe ee 1,160 596]  4,572,900)2,604|2, 567] 7,151) 1,345) 13,852, 824)1, 6380/1, 829 
$2|Brewerles.i-ce eee ace: (Lae 319] 4,880, 558]3, 145]2,935]) 6,798 294) 12,863, 191]1, 814/1, 787 
$3| Biscuits, confectionery, 

COCOA, CC. a. eee 1, 266 685} 4,581,029]2,348]2,284]] 4,677] 6,415} 12,070, 461)/1,088)1,013 
34| Boxes and bags, paper.} 1,020 596 4,169, 56912, 580|2,486)/ 5,159} 5,200} 12,307,088)1,188)1,111 
35| Petroleum products....} 1,091 225) 3,558,771|2,704|2,619] 5,749 80} 11,290,370)1, 937]1, 918 
36| Fish curing and packing} 1,166 232} 2,156,716]1,543}1,577] 7,183] 2,746) 11,643,093}1, 173}1,039 
37|Woollen cloth.......... 573 348] 2,484, 855}2,698}2,711] 4,935) 4,057) 11,182,029)1, 243}1, 189 
38| Heating and cooking 

APPAratus-ne seat oe = 688 376] 2,509,805}2,359|2,060} 6,478 283} 10,517, 799}1, 556}1, 603 
39|Flour and feed mills...} 1,684 467] 3,804, 180]1, 769]1, 636) 5,604 281 9,093, 980}1, 545}1, 456 
40| Medicinal and pharma- 

ceutical preparations.| 1,410} 1,192 6, 412, 825]2, 465}2,194]) 2,314) 2,754 6,419, 348]1, 267}1, 157 


Totals, Forty Lead- 


ing Industries... .| 93,443] 38,552} 295,192,411/2,236/2,1781/502, 618) 149, 960/1,010,168,914/1,548/1,6031 


Grand Totals, All 
Industries........ 127,002) 54,004) 410,875, 776/2,270/2, 1911662, 699| 214, 451) 1,329,811,478|1,516/1,538 


1 Average salaries and wages paid in the forty leading industries in 1945. The list of leading industries 
in that year was not quite the same as the list for 1946. 


Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings.—In comparing earnings by 
provinces or groups, consideration should be given to the type of industries in each 
case since the distribution of industries has very definitely a regional significance. 
In some industries a labour force possessing deftness and speed or the ability to 
exercise muscular strength is necessary, in others the labour force must exercise 
craftsmanship or possess a high degree of technical knowledge. Workers in these 
latter industries naturally command relatively higher wages than those employed in 
industries whose employees are routine workers. The ranking of provinces and 
industries as regards wnnual earnings is, in many cases, different from that of weekly 
ot hourly earnings since the factors of number of weeks worked per year and number 
of hours worked per week are taken into consideration. 


The figures for the years 1938 to 1945 given in Table 24 are based on an 
analysis of a pay-list covering one week in the month of highest employment. For 
this reason the figures do not refer to any particular month, since the month of 
highest employment might be May for one firm and October for another; they repre- 
sent the summation of the different months of highest employment as reported by 
all the firms. For a particular industry, however, the month of highest employment 
is more significant as in such case it coincides for a great number of firms engaged in 
the same industry. The figures for 1946 in Tables 24 to 26 are based on returns 
received from establishments employing 15 hands or over and refer to the last week 
in the month of November. 
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Average weekly earnings of male wage-earners for manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $36-23 in 1946, an increase of $14-00 or 63 p.c. as compared with 
1939. Average hourly earnings advanced from 46-2 cents in 1939 to 80-7 cents in 
1946, an increase of 74 p.c. Annual earnings at $1,702 were 58 p.c. higher. 


Female wage-earners received on an average $20-08 per week in 1946, an increase 
of $7-30 or 57 p.c. as compared with 1939. Hourly earnings at 50-2 cents were 
77 p.c. higher, while annual earnings at $948 were 52 p.c. higher. 
24.—_Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners 

in the Manufacturing Industries, 1938-46 


Norr.—Butter and cheese factories and fish-curing and -packing plants are excluded in the years 1938 
to 1945, while sawmills are also excluded in 1945. 


Hours 
Item and Year Annual Weekly Hourly Worked 
per Week 
$ $ $ No 
Male— 
LOS Seen te MEMS RIN R Ins Reeve ran tittes ees were svouge tats 1,055 21-49 0-454 47-3 
TORSO Re, ie corr eed SES fe a Se Pha horde Apacer boas 1,076 22-23 0-462 48-1 
1 ies Goa to: Re PROS Ee DRE OES Rhein 1,202 24-83 0-488 50-9 
ASV We Ea Ae ot eer Ug) § Ry, Cet eee nS ba eee Rr At a 1,355 27-72 0-538 51-5 
Tee et ahaa ite aah a Coie, a ge is canna ae 7 1,558 31-75 0-619 51-3 
LIES sr cy SRS EAI RS IAPS TTS PER RIC SRP RTE eee en aN 1,726 33-80 0-671 50-4 
1944 ee OPE eRe RT Poe aerate Wet Site Aaa mites 1,761 34-95 0-712 49-1 
LOGS RRR Oe ade) Ae nl en SG Limca ease mares anoscuccere 1,739 35-04 0-736 47-6 
LOR Sate aa vic easier apse. a i NER gS ea lee 1,702 36-23 0-807 44.9 
Female— 
TOS Sct ses es Settee Dee PLES Rhee Se PSS ee gaa, 594 12-10 0-271 44-6 
LOE Opes Metter A gg AS consort eRe suena Tela Sopra 619 12-78 0-283 45-2 
TOE ah ee Lge Re oo cc EC Rese a rere 655 13-52 0-286 47-3 
NAOCTE 6. aiSin cchcue eye ele sh aie alin Sas ene a aici SS ie a 736 15-05 0-316 47-6 
FO Ae er tree tae RA IT oH vole oe SLY nr Sh thal anc ail oes ae 854 17-41 0-371 46-9 
DOSS ee eer ea eS ros cast heave nyee toi oats ciceeieel ae oats 987 19-33 0-431 44-8 
De rs, SARE Go ee eee OB ee SM OA ee rr een 1,051 20-89 0-479 43-6 
dace Gash ex Sarg iaeriacec gr eG NICH eee et Ie ERC ERC ene 984 19-84 0-465 42-7 
Ga Ae SNe Oe ry Rs MR RE ee aed Se ie a eae 943 20-08 0-502 40-0 
All Wage-Earners— 

FE Ak ei ry dC RRR A ee See 956 19-49 0-417 46-7 
ORS on te aah ir Beate SRE Oa: Seba A mda ang 975 20-14 0-427 47-2 
OIG 56 '5 sigs ONS alte ae EEPLS TRE ON ORES DEO oa ea as 4 1,084 22-35 0-446 50-1 
Oy OT eee Rey 2 ae cae Oe Rite de eae ae RAR) eer rere aA 1, 220 24-95 0-494 50-5 
Oe ee Te ee ee A ee or eB aus seasenih acl 1,383 28-18 0-561 50-2 
Te ee US ao OOH SR Re i Oe ee ioe 29-87 0-612 48-8 
1 i ee a Reais re en ee ar eT te ner ete? 1,564 31-05 0-654 47-5 
aa ee, Se nt eer a Ale Ty Et on ee a 1,588 30-98 0-669 46-3 
WOAG ee Sentra cP Aas yen D RNS. Swish aie Woes s SR 1,516 32-38 0-741 43- 


1 Based on weekly earnings and hours worked in the last week of November by establishments 
employing 15 hands or over (see p. 624). 


25.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of All Wage-Earners in the Manu- 
facturing Industries, by Provinces and Territories, 1946 


Average Average Average Hours 
Province or Territory Annual Weekly Hourly Worked 
Earnings Earnings Earnings per Week 
$ $ cents No 
Prineey Hic WAaTr del Gland ace sashes ced Sides eeGirsie aeieeoe Ss 911 21-51 46-2 46-3 
INOW SC OMA metic tenet ae ene tered ae Fag h tales a eee eee 1,398 31-44 68-8 45-7 
AN OWisSTHITISMUC LONI ie rune hero ne sien oes, she heh anche wavelerees 1,390 30-54 66-4 46-0 
EE GYSON Reine 8 Baal lee Sok Seti tee ee ae Ce ne eee 1,445 30-51 67-2 45-4 
CHAN BENS (Oe pe aS I aa de Cn A er ibys 33°26 Cie 42-8 
VEU ROAM MEE eC ltttera cs ctu t ORNS Tylon eae oid 1,491 31-16 72-8 42-8 
SHED GS el VAT Zeal ge is a ae EL SOC one OED iar tne 1,455 32-78 74-5 44-0 
DNUG SIE IC oe ae Ena tn gt 0 oe Aeneas oe Bi ee bP ae ae 1,477 32-40 75-0 43-2 
ISseeh lA Gelivtaclove tay aaa aah OO RUMOR cere tae aie ee 1,750 36-83 89-4 41-2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..................-- 2,249 ; 
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26.—Average Annual, Weekly and Hourly Earnings of All Wage-Karners in the Manu- 
facturing Industries, by Industrial Groups, 1946 


Average Average Average Hours 
Industrial Group Annual Weekly Hourly Worked 
Earnings Earnings Earnings per Week 

$ $ cents No. 

Veretableiproductsss. satcwe ene ei tecture tere 1,359 29-34 65-9 44-0 
Anima Wproductsr natn tie kd sere ia eae eared re yAal 28-97 66-2 43-4 
Textilesiangd textile productser mamma: eee ciege inser 1,212 24-73 58-6 42-2 
Woodiand paper products: 2 acces voctes ata etraen Aoletete 1,543 33-68 74-8 44-8 
Tron and tts products = oa. aa aee manent shine seieis rods 1,803 38-11 87-2 43-7 
Nonferrous metalproducter a fees ce ttc. - ote eee 1,618 35-51 80-7 44-0 
Nonemetallicumineral products... .c-auki > ae ete aos 1,654 33-84 75-5 44-7 
Chemicalsvand.-allied prod ucts= sermmcs a ae ase ices 1,563 32-46 73-1 44-4 
Miscellancousandustriesaceee aac semen ity ere 1,295 26-69 62-0 42-8 


Real Earnings of Employees.—When the index number representing the 
average yearly wages is divided by the index number of the cost of living, on the 
same base, a measure of “real” wages is obtained. Index numbers for 1937 to 
1946 are given in Table 27. In 1933, the lowest point of the depression, real wages 
were 88-3 on the 1935-39 base. From then they rose steadily and stood at 141-1 
in 1944, an increase of about 60 p.c. In 1946 real wages dropped to 131-6. 


27.—Average Yearly Earnings and Index Numbers of Earnings, Cost of Living and 
Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing Industries, 1937-46 


Nore.—Figures for 1931-36 are given at p. 581 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Index Numbers (1935-39 =100) 


Average Average 

Year Wages Paid Wage- Yearly Average Coator eee 

Earners Earnings Yearly es cine : Y See 

Earnings Earhings 

$ No. $ 

1987 Mee ace ease ane ol MOLD a on0b2 544, 624 965 103-5 101-2 102-3 
TOSS Pes a scmie dete ease terest 498, 282, 208 521, 427 956 102-6 102-2 100-4 
d AS UL ea an Teac oe) ak aC 519,971, 819 533 , 342 975 104-6 101-5 103-1 
1940. cee cities 679,273, 104 626, 484 1,084 116-3 105-6 110-1 
LOA SS cts NS eee evalu 978, 525, 782 802, 234 1,220 130-9 ute 117-2 
OAD: Reel Wate oe Sahn end 1,347, 934, 049 974, 904 1,383 148-4 117-0 126-8 
Le Ror ome Ono Pee 1,598, 434, 879 1,047,873 1,525 163-6 118-4 138-2 
NOY ior ne soe eA eiiad aia: 1,611, 555, 776 1,030,324 1,564 167-8 118-9 141-1 
OA Oe aok crake Sea eae .|1,427, 915, 830 928, 665 1,538 165-0 119-5 138-1 
LO4G Ser tee eters 1,329, 811,478 877, 150 1,516 162-7 123-6 131-6 


Percentages of Salaries and Wages to Net Value of Products.—Table 28 
shows the relation between salaries and wages paid by manufacturers and the total 
net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such calcula- 
tions, but the values out of which the wages of employees must come in the long 
run are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. Such 
added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant and are alone 
available for payment of salaries and wages, interest, rent, taxes, repairs, and all 
other overhead charges that ordinarily must be met. The percentage declined 
steadily with the increasing manufacturing production from 1924 to 1929, while 
from 1931 to 1935 and again in 19388 and 1939, due to decreased industrial activity, 
the percentage of salaries to value added was above normal. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that salaried employees increased 159 p.c. during the period 1924-46 
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while wage-earners increased 110 p.c. The percentage of wages has fluctuated 
much less than that of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees may be 
more rapidly adjusted to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise may 
be more readily adjusted to the price levels of the products. Of the increase in the 
net value of production since 1939 amounting to $1,935,953,079, 52 p.c. was passed 
along in increased salaries and wages. 


28.—Percentages of Salaries and Wages Paid to the Net Values of Manufacturing 
Production, 1937-416 


eee eee 0000505555 
SS 


Percentages— 
Value Added of Total 
Year by Processes | Salaries Paid | Wages Paid || of Salaries | of Wages Salaries 
of Manufacture! to Value to Value | and Wages 

Added Added to Value 

Added 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. p.c. 
AOS 2 nee Pears 1,508, 924, 867 195,983,475 525, 743, 562 13-0 34-8 47-8 
193883 oc ee ee te eee 1,428, 286,778 207,386,381 498, 282,208 14-5 34-9 49-4 
LOBG ON Sere ee ss 1,531,051, 901 217, 839, 334 519,971,819 14-2 34-0 48-2 
O40. secu gee ae 1,942,471, 238 241,599,761 679, 273, 104 12-0 35:0 47-0 
194e ee. cee cree cae 2,605,119, 788 286,336, 861 978,525, 782 11-0 37°6 48-6 
LOADERS. nce eae ss 3,309,973, 758 334,870,793 |1,347, 934,049 10-1 40-7 50-8 
OAS URE rons ee 3,816, 413,541 388, 857,505 11,598,434, 879 10-2 42-0 52-2 
TOS Te eee 4,015, 776,010 418,065,594 |1, 611,555,776 10-4 40-2 50-6 
1 SS eee mar eae a 3,564,315, 899 417,857,619 |1,427,915, 830 us Sv 40-1 51-8 
OSG erecere ain ee os ae 3,467,004, 980 410,875,776 |1,329, 811,478 11-8 38-4 50-2 


1 Equivalent to ‘‘net value of products’’; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 592. 


Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the value of product, or by the number of employees, but each of these methods has 
its limitations. The latter takes no account of the differences in capital equipment 
at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased use of machin- 
ery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to an increase in production concur- 
rently with a decrease in number of employees. The former measure has to be 
adjusted for changes in the price level and, as between industries, it makes those in 
which the cost of raw materials is relatively high, appear to operate on a larger scale. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—While in 1922 the 420 
establishments each producing over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of products 
of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing industries, 
the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an aggregate 
value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for all manufacturing 
establishments—a very significant change in the short period of eight years. In 
1931, however, the number of plants with a production of over $1,000,090 dropped 
again to 482, their output being valued at $1,451,658,954, or 53 p.c. of the total. 
Resulting from increased war production, the number of plants with a production 
of $1,000,000 or over jumped to 1,376 in 1944 and their output was about 10 p:0: 
of the total value of manufactures. The number of establishments with a pro- 
duction of $1,000,000 or over, although increasing to 1,442 in 1946, nevertheless 
saw a decline in the proportion of their output to 67 p.c. of the total. | 
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29.—Production of Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped according to Gross 
Value of Products, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1946 


19291 19392 
G ‘GC tralue Average Average 
UD Ce eo are ees Estab- Total per Estab- Total per 
lishments} Production Estab- || lishments| Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Wnder$25, 000 Srare reas ears 14,024} 106,735,470 7,611 15, 623 120, 903, 054 7,738 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000... 2,802 99,529, 725 39,521 2,803 99, 558, 383 35,519 
50, 000 100,000... 2,209 156, 308, 744 70, 760 2,216 156, 410, 769 70,614 
100, 000 3 200,000... 1, 688 237,532,492 140,718 1,584 225, 582, 130 142,413 
200, 000 oe 500, 000. ne 1,519 504, 218, 217 331,941 1, 285 390, 626, 844 303, 990 
500, 000 cS 1,000,000... 636 443,597,677 697,481 689 466, 441, 130 676, 983 
1,000, 000 ss 5,000,000... 601} 1, 217,866,089} 2,026,400 520} 1,091, 293,939] 2,098, 642 
5, OOO 000MORIO VER Iter aac. eer 118} 1,298, 198, 865)11, 001, 685 81 923,724, 311/11, 404, 004 
Totals and Averages........ 235597| 4,063,987,279| 172,225 24,800| 3,474,540,560| 140,102 
1944 | 1946 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Und er$25:0005- ses amen ctr 13,942} 128,782,147 9, 237 14,478} 138,504, 608} 9,566 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000... 4,011 143, 023,914 35, 658 4,524 162,355,572 35, 888 
50, 000 100,000... 3,442 245,273, 500 71, 259 3,958 282,976,378 71,495 
100, 000 SS 200,000... 2,518 355, 235, 489 141,359 3,060 433,302,078 141, 602 
200, 000 yi 500,000... 2,256 714, 546,348 316, 731 2,620 824, 481,340 314, 687 
500, 000 cS 1,000,000... 943 661, 670, 696 701, 666 1,167 816, 202, 278 699, 402 
1,000, 000 <e 5,000,000... 1,089] 2,294,546,053] 2,107,021 1,183] 2,376,006, 853) 2,008, 459 
5,000: O00 Or OVertoaye aes 287) 4,530, 614, 372/15, 786, 113 259| 3,001, 863, 364/11, 590, 206 
Totals and Averages........ 28,483] 9,073,692,519| 318,565 31,249| 8,035,692,471| 257,150 
1 Includes central electric stations and dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive 


of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1923, establishments 
employing 501 hands or over accounted for 21 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. By 1929 the proportion increased to 27 p.c. of 
the total, thereby showing the increasing concentration of production into larger 
units. This tendency, however, was checked by the depression, the percentage 
dropping in 1933 to 20 p.c. (central electric stations included). With the recovery 
in production since 1933 the percentage rose again, and in 1939 stood at almost 26. 
The same held true for establishments employing 101 hands or over. In 1923 they 
employed nearly 59 p.c. of the total, in 1929, 62 p.c., in 1933, 56 p.c., and in 1989, 
62 p.c. 

The concentration of war industries into jee units is illustrated by the increase 
in the number of establishments employing 500 hands or over. In 1939 such establish- 
ments numbered 172 and employed almost 26 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. By 1944 the number had increased to 383 and the 
percentage of total employees to 47. A further subdivision of this group in 1944, 
shows that 226 establishments employed between 500 and 999 persons, 56 between 
1,000 and 1,499, and 101 employed over 1,500. Altogether there were 12 plants 
employing over 7,000 persons. The largest one had an employment of a little 
over 18,000 with the next three largest employing between 9,000 and 10,000. Three 
other plants employed between 8,000 and 9,000 persons while the lowest five plants 
in this group employed between 7,000 and 8,000 workers. 

In 1946 the size of establishment declined. Those employing 1,500 or over 
numbered only 55 as compared with 100 in 1944 and 80 in 1945. The largest manu- 
facturing plant in Canada which employed over 13,000 persons in 1944 employed 
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about 12,000 in 1946. The next two largest establishments employed over 7,00C 
persons while the fourth had over 6,000 persons. The following statement gives 
the size distribution of the highest group in 1946:— 


Employees Establishments 
NOVEM NIU tel oter oid cccsi evant tices ae sia are wibuscbene vec stares ortiowwls eos 4 
BRUSH omes OO Rane amit er Uren eet rn at ors anaamte sara orsteus tuvoystaathors oaks _ 
11 (DOORS Vai LS Deters SANS bins b DORI Eee fac Biot GLAMIS 4 Ocal cee 2 
SMEG OU Ri nremtee nur crear econ ice caves tor pe shove neces ane bitte, eke. oh 5 
Un F10, Dias” bal U1) er te bee es a a Sam eats tN pee, gee Secu ee 44 
ARAWAS + 3 ade Patines be eS Ao OOOO ae a RE Te 55 


30.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Classified by Number of Employees, by 
Provinces and Territories, 1946 


Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 
Province or Territory to to to to and Total 
500 799 999 1,499 over 
No No. No. No. No. No. 
Pr MCeMGchwWandulsland <=aoen soto. ese ak oa siemens 246 — — — — 246 
NONE MOCOULR ON Sih EAs ohciene Mae Sore con's GIES Levcibinces 1,388 6 -— — 5 1,397 
ING WD LURS WAC OR. casi teciec Rios cre a tre bo emule 986 4 2 -- 1 993 
(ATES BGP ofa a oie sto ar aa 10, 712 51 16 We 22 10,818 
DARIO ee Heres Ele a sites sie ve Rin a ec wo 11,264 91 19 26 24 11,424 
NEAT AEE ee eto e aa nee es Tees Sh eee et 1,351 — oa 3 3 oor 
SSA BCHE WAN Sete cid Said ac oickon wee orlnledtnenies ees 953 2 — — — 955 
NU OTET TP patty ROLE R, Gan ee a Rag eee eens np aR Ace a dS 2 2 — — 1,315 
BritisheColumb sets testo kimi cke coe wek sew cas ee 2,714 10 2 x 2 273 
Wukonmand Northwest Lerritorves..... 6... 000 254s 0% = 13 — — — — 13 
BEN TENT (EME ee PE Ree ane 4 + eee 30,938 166 44 49 55 31,249 


31.—_Manufacturing Establishments and Employees, Grouped according to Number 
of Employees per Establishment, 1929, 1939, 1944 and 1946 


19291 19392 
Group E Average Average 
stab- Estab- 

lishments Employees haga pale lishments Employees heeds 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees.......... E2738 30, 446 2-5 13,002 28,020 2-2 
5to 20 employees........ 6,160 62,310 10-1 6,985 68,151 9-8 
21 DO Oe aa he A eee 2,531 81, 846 32-3 2,330 75,324 32-3 
pl 2100 CSS ae Sed oe 1,262 90, 238 71-5 1,158 81, 646 70-5 
101 “ 200 Sister in: Sikes 745 103, 944 139-5 695 97,063 139-7 
201 “ 500 poheeres ae anc 8 - 444 136,397 307-2 458 139, 687 305-0 
HOMOTOVEIES coc Soke ous 182 189, 253 1,040-0 172 168, 168 977-7 
Totals and Averages... 235097 694, 434 29-4 24,800 658,059 26-5 

1944 1946 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Under 5 employees.......... 13, 208 29,958 2-3 13,810 32,664 2-4 
5to 14 employees........ teal 58, 404 8-2 8,190 67,530 8-2 
i5se49 ate Ee en eee 4,615 124, 408 27-0 5,488 146, 939 26-7 
50 “ 99 nian A a aoe a 1, 622 113, 869 70-2 1,759 122,919 69-8 
100 “ 199 CaS WDe. 5 8 a ae 900 126, 192 140-2 1,032 144, 240 139-7 
200 “* 499 Be od eet SOE 644 196, 707 305-4 659 202,114 306-7 
BOOMOLG VEL Oras See eee 383 573,344 1,497-0 311 341,750 1,098-9 
Totals and Averages... 28,483 | 1,222,882 42-9 31,249 1,058,156 33-9 


1 Includes central electric stations, dyeing, cleaning and laundry establishments. 2 Exclusive of 


Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Size of Establishment in Leading Industries.—Table 32 summarizes the 
degree of concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentra- 
tion is extremely marked in the case of automobiles, railway rolling-stock, non- 
ferrous metal smelting and refining, rubber goods, cotton yarn and cloth, pulp and 
paper, and primary iron and steel; whereas in the case of bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts, sawmills, miscellaneous foods, fish-curing and -packing, butter and cheese, and 
women’s factory clothing, the degree of concentration is low. 


32.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons 
in the Twenty-Five Leading Industries, 1946 


Percentage | Percentage 
Number of of Total of Total 


Suc ° 
Industry Reinhiele pee een 
ments Industry Industry 
b Hestra Domes hate hy of: 0s) aay ates tumor an crue ae OlaG COs oc outs Coe ane.nocroueo.c 62 54-9 92-7 
3 Slaushterme ancemea t pa Chin gy cx pease none chceleteliy =) tok they aes 28 19-0 75-1 
sl Nonterroussmetal smeltingand relinings....e-csea-ee asec il 73°3 95-8 
A Sea yuarina lilisieee eep o  Oe ce  esheoh OL Sroue ss ctoee ve cl iearre DA 0-4 22-1 
Fiblourand=teed: mills ncn ee a eee ne Sree a en eee ee : 9 0-9 43-1 
6| Butterandscheese...9. ace ses - se ea Pad sbacs SRT I RE 11 0-5 14-4 
HitilectricalsapparatusimnGisupplles.,..s.ceie im slo nes eet rite oe erate 42 15-8 74-4 
SiPetmoleumpro ClaCuSae, smetieeio seis eit lc eanioier ekeravnnale tata etter 11 25-6 79-9 
GSiAnrtom obiles <4. o> See eae pte sttiosd ara aa ee <item 5 55:5 98-3 
A Clothine, «women siactOry: o6.,..crcm cata tee eres ener 8 0:7 7:4 
Avi Ranlwaye rolline-stock seer ce sein ae cies yee cease a eect eles 22 59-4 96-3 
13 (Rubberitoods baey fie oe cetersaleiele shane tavern acre: dorset hedettr- tote 21 35-0 94-1 
AS Primary LON ama Steel te. hse artvssevey ostencvess oer aeareL oe ete eeebens ae eas 24 40-7 89-1 
14 Clothing qmentsitactbOrye sci 08 cee eet) eee areata eee hel ater 28 5-2 31-4 
15\ Bread andkother-bakery products ticss.cch aise as ee are etree 21 0-7 26-2 
AG Machine yin siderite acy at ean ae nace th et caine ok ce 33 11-0 51-9 
17) Fruit and vegetable PLEMATA LIONS wate teri: muster: cera eae cua ete tare ; 10 1-9 32-0 
18|Sheet metal products A Adie A ore he yea SU Fs CEE TW Se ert 21 9-1 64-6 
1S) Miscellaneous LOOUdS ss + otha cle ee ee Ee et eis ewe eiciolcininok 5 1-7 20-1 
20| Cotton yarn and clotienwansseririec ie tee te ae) ae soi 26 63-4 93-6 
Ol BrSwerless tet oe eects atc eee oat creer ele tee tere creo. Tatar 9 14-7 50-4 
PA Boer Chaalalanity POOR ch pAbicag sein mo cuo eon Atos aM oboorn cont Gos 34 13-8 58-7 
23| Printing and DUDS INO 98 8, ci heuer ec presen ee econo tenor 22 2-8 60-2 
24 Misheeuring and pac kin copay wettest te cree axeenaraie tears net its eer tetel es 6 1-0 18-9 
25| Boots and “shoes, leathers. 232): PRR e Oe Reid rer OS EdS sd ARE 25 8:5 36:6 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production 


Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces, 
their combined production in 1946 amounting to $6,252,495,222 or 78 p.c. of the 
gross value of manufactured products of Canada. The proximity of Ontario to 
the coalfields of Pennsylvania, the water power and other varied resources of the 
two provinces, and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United 
States have all contributed to their progress. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each 
industrial group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of textiles, but in each of the 
other groups Ontario has the greater production. The standing of these two Prov- 
inces is most nearly approached by British Columbia in the case of the wood and 
paper products group, where the latter Province accounts for 16 p.c. of the gross 
production compared with 36 p.c. for Ontario and 36 p.c. for Quebec. 
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1.— Summary Statistics of Manufactures of the Provinces and Territories, by 
Industrial Groups, 1946 


Province and Group 


Prince Edward Island 


Vegetable products.......... 
ATMA PLOMUCTS cca oe ath... 
Wood and paper products.... 
Tron and its products........ 
All other groups!............ 


‘Totalsees oe. esac 
Nova Scotia 


Vegetable products.......... 
Animal products............ 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 


UCTS itches wie oes 


Gii(6) sinnenae’ Mi Rete oe bea 


New Brunswick 


Vegetable products.......... 
Animal products............ 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products.... 
Iron and its products........ 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUCES ae eae aes so 


ducts....... Se aves ate ioe 
Miscellaneous industries?.... 


Totals, ee... 
Quebec 


Vegetable products.......... 
Animal products... .0.05../. : 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products.... 
Iron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

GUCTS ae nit ein hiieeneie: 


GUGES eo eee ne ee 


DOUISe orcs es o 
Ontario 


Vegetable products.......... 
ATITIN GA DTOAUCES =. ack -s « 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products.... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-metallic mineral  pro- 

GIS CAT SS eee ees a 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 

UGS Ma PA a. re ook 


Net 
Value of 


Products 


$ 


527,396 
1,503,518 
36, 456 
295, 857 
506, 208 


3,469,435 


9,182, 812 
11,066, 875 


5, 200, 615} - 


16, 953, 383 
21,388,175 


6,076, 552 


1,761, 857 
108, 604 


10,035, 189 
7,223,198 
4,436, 654 

31,219,354 

10,937,011 


1,213, 274 


1,111,440 
1, 607, 257 


67,783,377 


154, 425, 130 
76, 697, 826 
232,343, 258 
256,345, 060 
184, 846, 559 
84, 846, 488 


50, 760, 696 


68,970, 904 
16, 755, 927 


289,442,715 
95, 126,366 
157, 862,117 
276,910,901 
432,981,909 
179, 835,354 


85, 584, 503 
105,176,302 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


1,511,420 
6,555, 307 
1,123,304 

575, 699 
1,434, 580 


11,200,310 


19,584, 643 
40, 663, 263 
11, 288, 121 
36,329, 530 
42,029,197 


24,305,321 


4,380,379 
212,966 


39,611,771 
24,323,155 

8,458, 604 
73,577, 899 
14, 983, 484 


2,201, 828 


3, 894, 551 
3,702,449 


170,753,741 


370, 615, 635 
282,790, 238 
491, 637,370 
527,311, 296 
330,375, 759 
213, 677, 920 


126,049,931 


122,786, 625 
32,726, 747 


734, 685, 876 
397,619, 498 
330,901, 182 
527,825,173 
879, 156, 689 
415,291,772 


204, 854, 445 
199, 676, 206 


Estab-| py- Salaries Cost 
lish- lavies and of 
ments | POY Wages > Materials 
No. No. $ $ 
33 245 262, 282 950,275 
96 811 667, 542 4,987,354 
106 445 342,475 460, 110 
6 152 242, 256 263, 842 
5 102 136,914 920, 465 
246| 1,'755 1,651,469 71,582,046 
160] 3,147 4,074,434 9,941, 637 
238| 4,479 5,361, 729 29, 134, 963 
30| 2,397 2,601, 101 5, 888,590 
860| 7,348 8, 967, 342 18,058, 905 
68] 10,507 18,713, 446 18, 128, 159 
911 1,441 2, 692, 129 16,587,427 
16 359 590, 968 2,513,536 
4 46 59, 110 101, 263 
1,397| 29,724 43,060,259] 100,354,480 
149] 2,957 3,880, 241 28, 848, 415 
201} 3,300 3,366, 524 16, 704, 209 
20/ 1,975 2,429, 490 3,796, 159 
556| 9,360 14,301, 842 37, 922, 696 
32| 3,696 6, 949, 937 3, 638, 894 
21 307 437,047 743, 502 
8 929 413,410 2,741,396 
6 915 1,373, 428 1,994, 028 
993| 22,232 33,151,919 96,389,299 
1,855} 40,599 59,530,796] 210,709,596 
1,866] 34,799 46,039,869] 203,331,809 
1,745] 90,312] 124,974,989] 253,352, 836 
3,840| 72,159] 118,173,148] 243,345,019 
533| 65,436] 124,818,420] 137,997,257 
193] 24,536 43,450,930] 116,964,349 
240] 9,506 16,508, 648 65,114, 647 
327| 13,893] * 23,813,603 50,544,497 
219} 6,036 8,675, 702 15, 649, 089 
10,818] 357,276] 565,986,105| 1,297,009,099 
2,484) 68,455! 106,303,669] 433,535,809 
1,505| 34,860 55,687,173] 297,613,326 
1,069] 62,619 88,483,615] 168,923,082 
3,319] 84,230] 140,498,833] 234,510,901 
1,241] 142,765} 272,854,241] 424,445,021 
466} 54,424 94,813,566] 223,684,543 
443] 18,817 33,250,556] 104,062,806 
534] 19,351] 34,791,639] 87,690, 705 
363] 12,599 18,533,255 27, 434,399 


11,424) 498,120 


1JIncludes textiles, non-metallic minerals and chemicals. 


36,364,455 


64,512, 860 


845,216,547) 2,001,900,592| 1,659, 284,622) 3,754,523, 701 


2 Includes non-ferrous metals, 
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1. — Summary Statistics of Manufactures of the Provinces and Territories, by 
Industrial Groups, 1946—continued 


Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province and Group and of Value of Value of 
Wages Materials Products Products 
$ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 
Vegetable products.......... 7,923,303 48,374, 849 25,928,097 75,514,988 
Animal products............ 13,146, 183 99, 218, 186 24,304, 787 124,336, 784 
Textiles and textile products 5,901,098 18, 612, 673 10, 601, 583 29,350, 755 
Wood and paper products.... 10,237, 146 15,332, 164 20,916, 815 37, 248, 226 
Tron and its products........ 18,042,446 18,946,075 24,560,395 44,738,951 
Non-ferrous metal products. 1,477,030 10,458, 859 4,142,189 14, 854, 476 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
CUCtG rr renee eae eae 1,917, 867 5, 740, 254 5,957, 922 12,918, 953 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
ducts ec mare e oee: 991, 259 3,487,987 3,365,949 6,929,111 
Miscellaneous industries..... 1,382,018 2,925, 888 3,003,068 5,994, 855 
Totalsaycescee cs: 61,018,345] 223,096,935} 122,780,805} . 351,887,099 
Saskatchewan 
Vegetable products.......... 4,160, 727 Si qi Nt ais, 12, 623, 923 48,950,092 
Animal products............ 6,113,007 49, 889, 664 11,427,038 61, 878,529 
Textiles and textile products 186, 434 1,260, 938 427,888 1,699,028 
Wood and paper products.... 3, 772, 780 4,808,819 6,976,326 12,027,076 
Iron and its products........ 903, 799 1,057, 655 1,556, 538 2,677,181 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUCESM Sey Sh ee ee 1, 629,384 16,084,380 4,258,119 21, 258, 459 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
GUGES aa eee Wee eH ace hit 162,413 360, 230 587,312 963, 089 
Miscellaneous industries!.... 1,027,773 17,592,540 602,486 18,903,165 
Totals: 95.00 cae 17,956,317) 126,595,761 38,459,630) 168,356,619 
Alberta 
Vegetable products.......... 7,019,001 47,421,753 26,839,416 75,033,065 
Animale produces rie ek oe 8, 665, 943 80, 884, 581 17,033, 682 98,594,171 
Textiles and textile products 1,108, 582 2,311,401 2,101,052 4,434, 880 
Wood and paper products.... 7,673,009 14, 825,581 15,032,964 30, 276, 895 
Tron and its products........ 5,590, 952 5,173,186 7,632, 867 13,059, 146 
Non-ferrous metal products. 134,715 287, 894 300, 217 596,214 © 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
lucts:-beeecanL cere eneke 3,505,579 17,136,615 10,194, 245 28,470, 159 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
Guctsere. can ener. Ee 922,771 1,040,910 3,820,536 5,424,071 
Miscellaneous industries..... 318,536 343, 255 780, 032 1,148, 266 
TMotalspaoma cee 34,939,088! 169,425,176 83,735,011) 257,031,867 
British Columbia 
Vegetable products.......... 13, 722, 254 56,087, 285 46,937,972 104, 354, 880 
Animal products,........... 12,469, 867 67,478, 712 26, 896, 140 95,472,814 
Textiles and textile products 2,280, 898 5,184,797 5, 106, 677 10,367,036 
Wood and paper products.... 62,069, 125 110,060,332 124,037,264} 238,668,191 
Iron and its products........ 27,619,952 25,689, 647 51, 182, 526 77,852, 777 
Non-ferrous metal products. 8, 862,192 43, 805, 898 8,104, 894 54,956, 585 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
ucts ae been ee 3,807, 682 14, 884,478 9, 293,299 25,949, 868 
Chemicals and chemical pro- 
GUCtS attire eine ees se 4,781, 845 10,356, 547 18,551, 847 31,366, 250 
Miscellaneous industries..... 1,892, 830 2,160, 837 3, 242,088 5,539,497 
Wotalsccy ese sepa 137,506,645} 335,708,533) 293,352,652) 644,527,898 
Yukon and N.W.T. 
Vegetable products.......... 16,974 24,907 20, 804 51,760 
Wood and paper products.... 13, 862 18, 958 26,488 48,532 
All other groups?............ 169,724 128, 980 361,435 546, 003 
WOURISEs + sae aie 200,560 172,845 408,727 646,295 


1 Includes non-ferrous metals. 


metallic mineral products and miscellaneous industries. 


2 Includes iron and its products, non-ferrous metal products, non- 


a 
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1.— Summary Statistics of Manufactures of the Provinces and Territories, by 
Industrial Groups, 1946—concluded 


Group 


Canada 


Vegetable products.......... 

ims) products: os.<..0t.. 
Textiles and textile products 
Wood and paper products... 
Tron and its products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products. 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 


CUCES cere Sees init 


GUCHSSe EEE OR oo ee 


Em- 
ployees 


137,170 
102, 844 
164, 737 
224,121 
249,279 
84, 853 


36, 493 


37, 278 
21,381 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


206, 893, 681 
151,517, 837 
228,018,328 
366,049, 562 
475, 812, 983 
150,366, 178 


63, 848, 640 


66, 538, 532 
31,641,518 


Cost 
of 


Materials 


871,436,061 
849, 242, 804 
459,664, 221 
679,343,485 
635,344,199 
413,022, 247 


240, 485, 869 


159, 308,350 
50,387,530 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


575, 963, 454 
271, 279, 430 
418, 263, 665 
749,055,011 
735, 459,371 
278,461, 262 


173, 638, 196 


203 , 6389, 442 
61, 245, 149 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


1,469,914, 130 
1,132, 233,759 
888, 658, 943 
1,484,436, 122 
1,405, 542, 865 
719,191, 106 


446, 484, 682 


376, 288, 264 
112,942,600 


The degree of concentration of manufacturing production in large units is 
illustrated in Table 2. In the Province of Quebec 35 p.c. of all persons engaged in 
manufacturing were employed in establishments having 500 or more employees, 
as compared with 32 p.c. for Canada as whole. Ontario ranked second with 34 p.c., 
followed by Nova Scotia with 32 p.c., New Brunswick 26 p.c., Manitoba 24 p.c., 
British Columbia 23 p.c., Alberta 14 p.c., and Saskatchewan 9 p.c. There were 
no plants in Prince Edward Island employing 500 or more persons. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in the Provinces, 1946 


Provincial 
Number of Percentage of | Percentage of 
Establishments] Total Number Number of 
Province Employing 500 of Employees 
or More Establishments} Accounted for 
Persons in Province by these 
Establishments 
Legg Re Ayr al ee BTV lp ge a RR ar a — — 
INV SI SCOUG Ser sera ce. SO Ree iit keke es haciwa le eae 9 0-6 32-4 
ING WaESE INS WICK Gece costes Geiouni cutee calean che cautions. 4 0-7 26-0 
Oise Mae eae ae eater Mien. 5a wich tis nap h ieee ov he ean bs 106 1:0 35°3 
ON EATIOMP ERE etek Baie snare aie sass eceaens a Sle es 160 1-4 34-0 
WEENIE O DAME Ee Per hiia hteniech AGS Ach OR OE Pe 6 0-4 24-2 
SAS ALOUCW AMA te tak Seietccrlsc& sigh satrtasrnctiohae ss 2 0-2 9-1 
Jel] vey ra Une HE en rac ae Se 4 0-3 13-8 
PSTAHISMWC OL UMA DIS weary. sie cose ork o aldtencel Sages hee sa ese 17 0-6 22-7 
OCA a deena kes cswesh icky she ba aa 311 1-0 32:3 


Subsection 1.-—-The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1946 


In Prince Edward Island the predominant agricultural and fishery resources 
make butter and cheese, and fish-curing and -packing, the leading manufactures of 
the Province. Nova Scotia is renowned for its coal mines and its fisheries, as well as 
extensive forests and agricultural lands and is favoured with easy access by sea to 
the high-grade iron-ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources are based the 
leading manufactures of primary iron and steel, shipbuilding and repairs, fish- 
curing and -packing, sawmills, pulp and paper, and butter and cheese. In addition 
to this, important petroleum refineries and coke and gas plants add to the diversi- 
fication of manufacturing in the Province. The forests of New Brunswick give a 
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leading place to its pulp and paper and sawmilling industries, although fish and 
agricultural products add to the varied output. Sugar refining and the production 
of railway rolling-stock also form important branches of manufacturing production. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Maritime Provinces, 1946 


Estab- ae, Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- i z and of Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Materials | Products Products 
oe See Se Bi i” Race, AOS ae 26 iS. 23 2 ee ee 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 


68 651 483,093} 3,300,314] 1,146,315} 4,479,928 
26 146 160,534] 1,673,587 331,333} 2,035,711 


3|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 4 91 101,788 512,909 218,675 742,955 
Al Sanwamllls*ssenccccecsmes oe eee aks 86 207 74,353 284,271 269, 782 562,631 
5|Bread and other bakery products 13 85 78,093 176,513 134, 841 321,453 
6| Printing and publishing........... 4 130 160,925 53, 851 226,415 288, 742 
Tile crac Ee eek aoewesedusceeod: 4 39 49,618 80,061 63, 929 146, 454 


8|All other leading industries!...... 8 188 297,631 1,188,575 684,554] - 1,893,491 


213] 1,537/ 1,406,035} 7,270,081; 3,075,844] 10,471,365 


246, 1,755| 1,651,469| 7,582,046] 3,469,435] 11,200,310 
NOVA SCOTIA 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 


192| 3,641] 4,222,532) 23,261,705} 8,701,541) 32,278,346 
617} 3,619] 3,231,603) 9,427,246) 6,605,408) 16,159,079 
5| 4,377| 7,752,182} 9,176,713] 4,054,041) 14,942,738 
93| 3,631] 6,726,461) 3,515,030] 9,724,992) 13,499,055 
5 882| 1,986,558) 3,176,565} 4,000,230} 8,175,564 
26 540 767,041} 4,095,287} 1,570,236) 5,774,730 
3 745| 1,271,422) 2,777,448] 2,222,698} 5,227,960 
20 887 950,783| 2,810,185} 1,717,255} 4,679,124 
87 762| 1,022,479] 2,265,124) 2,041,757] 4,459,918 


56 792 974,460) 2,449,408] 1,444,995} 3,960,099 
8 802| 1,009,386) 2,008,635} 1,766,793] 3,829,441 
4 852 896,325} 1,657,737 1,800,484) 3,512,688 

34 849} 1,385,418 659,942} 2,659,356] 3,374,431 

29 248 375, 580 575,501| 1,640,898} 2,262,416 
3 90 121,451} 1,655,668 441,117} 2,107,382 
7| 2,159} 3,680,513] 18,561,972} 8,784,218] 29,002,292 


1,119} 24,876] 36,374,189] 88,074,166) 59,176,019) 153,240,263 


1,397| 29,724| 43,060,259] 100,354,480 71,738,873! 178,793,420 
hg TORI aa Se” a Ae de ee 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 


6| 3,368] 7,123,993] 20,517,578} 18,140,636} 42,739,296 
411] 3,276] 3,534,745) 10,475,578) 6,629,108} 17,230,075 
148] 2,240] 1,934,521] 9,147,004) 3,984,216) 13,378,101 

iG 344 426,818] 8,673,104 843,651} 9,531,688 

32 390 493,114] 3,629,396] 1,210,132) 4,986,423 


41 838] 1,110,134] 2,699,238} 1,655,410} 4,409,881 
77 715| 1,006,250) 2,051,227} 1,777,170) 3,959,212 

250 406,454] 2,876,536] 1,041,949] 3,951,744 
3 181 339,362] 2,612,061 850,470} 3,484,020 
g 130 198,383} 2,760,887 341,704] 3,125,296 
9 


Totals, Leading Industries 


YVotals, All Industries....... 


3|Primary iron and steel............ 
4|Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 
5iPulp and! paper. acec cell eae 
6|Butter and cheese..............-- 
7| Railway rolling-stock............. 
8|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 
9} Bread and other bakery products. 
10|Planing mills, sash and door fac- 
fe HONICS! Seed eee 


12| Hosiery and knitted goods....... 
13|Printing and publishing........... 
14| Aerated and mineral waters....... 


16| All other leading industries!...... 


Totals, Leading Industries 
Totals, All Industries....... 


672} 1,088,365 891,411 1,764,509} 2,717,218 
591 579,607] 1,238,334] ~ 1,351,431) 2,642,226 
11} 5,101} 8,977,036] 18,944,664) 17,294,034} 37,210,665 


Totals, Leading Industries 7571 18,096] 27,218,782} 86,517,018] 56,884,420) 149,315,845 
Totals, All Industries...... 993| 22,'732| 33,151,919! 96,389,299! 67,783,377) 170,753,741 


1 Individual statistics cannot be given because there are fewer than three establishments in each in- 
dustry. Such industries are: in Prince Edward Island, starch and glucose, castings and forgings, sheet metal 
products, fertilizers, cotton and jute bags; in Nova Scotia, cotton yarn and cloth, miscellaneous iron and 
steel products, wire, coke and gas, and petroleum; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries, railway rolling- 
stock, cotton yarn and cloth, silk and artificial silk goods, and veneer and ply woods, breweries, shipbuilding, 
and brooms, brushes and mops. 


11) Heating and cooking apparatus... 
12) Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
13] All other leading industries!...... 
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Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1946 


Among the assets of Quebec that have tended to develop manufacturing indus- 
tries in the Province may be mentioned its natural resources of forests, water powers, 
minerals, agricultural lands, and its geographic position astride the St. Lawrence 
estuary permitting sea-going shipping to reach its main centres of population. 
Added to these natural advantages, there is a stable and industrious population, 
which is an important factor in industries such as textiles, clothing, boots and shoes, 
etc., where a large labour force is required. 


The most notable change among the manufactures of Quebec in recent years 
has been the development of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry. This industry 
first appeared among the forty leading industries of the Province in nineteenth place 
in 1927. It has been in second place since 1935, with the exception of 1942 when it 
was in first place. 


Quebec with about 31 p.c. of the total Canadian output in 1946 was the second 
largest manufacturing province. The production of pulp and paper again occupied 
the premier position which was held during 1942 by non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining and in 1943 and 1944 by miscellaneous chemical products. In addition 
to accounting for about 11 p.c. of the gross value of Quebec manufactures in 1946 
the pulp and paper industry furnished about 50 p.c. of the Canadian total for this 
industry. The value of tobacco products totalled approximately 89 p.c., cotton 
yarn and cloth 71 p.c., women’s factory clothing 68 p.c., silk 68 p.c., leather boots 
and shoes 65 p.c., men’s factory clothing 59 p.c., railway rolling-stock 54 p.c., fur 
goods 48 p.c., and hosiery and knit goods 41 p.c. Quebec is thus an outstanding 
manufacturing province by reason of large individual industries and not so much 
on account of a great diversification of manufacturing activity. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1946 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 an of Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Materials |. Products Products 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
LiBulpimandipapens stems cnt. «ate 50} 21,628) 48,230,279] 110,153,483] 130,761,861] 265,989,953 
2|Clothing, women’s factory........ 702} 19,785} 28,484,879] 62,386,741) 55,561,988] 118,193,625 
3| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
refining....... Zee OA Ee RTCA 6 4,706 9,219,149] 63,620,424) 32,195,891) 106,254,910 
4|Clothing, men’s, factory.......... 334| 14,820) 20,578,282} 49,685,063) 40,009,113} 89,933,365 
5| Railway rolling-stock............. 10} 13,385] 27,770,157] 49,563,606} 35,804,561] 87,188,385 
6|Cotton yarn and cloth............ 16] 13,726] 20,062,866] 45,882,620} 30,396,295) 78,418,260 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing... 33} 3,340] 5,939,938] 66,896, 722 9,299,914) 76,749,913 
8|Tohacco, cigars and cigarettes... . 51} 8,370) 11,288,413) 41,036,289} 31,218,513] 72,515,400 
Oh sayg mad sins. seesaw Shes: seek 1,989} 11,581) 12,309,305) 41,541,973] 24,202,772] 66,160,934 
16|Petroleum products............... 6 1,465 3,076,642] 42,101,046; 18,703,005) 63,510,289 
11| Boots and shoes, leather.......... 195} 14,707) 18,286,224] 34,675,039] 27,605,672] 62,555,915 
12|Butter and cheese..:....5........ 972 4,224 5,277,863] 48,818,179 9,664,130} 59,611,193 
13] Electrical apparatus and supplies.. 50} 12,809] 22,738,340] 25,796,463] 32,720,757) 59,193,595 
14/Silk and artificial silk............. 27 9,105) 12,814,308} 17,245,790) 26,101,622) 44,451,338 
AD IMBGHINGr Vie ccte ice ts sia cidest cone 58 8,758) 15,687,098) 15,721,623] 27,891,880} 44,301,572 
16| Hosiery and knit goods........... 103} 10,283) 12,790,198} 19,126,820) 238,751,754] 43,372,805 
17|Bread and other bakery products. 1,046} 8,064) 10,980,494] 18,354,823) 18,994,359) 37,742,168 
18|Breweries................ Met seal 8 3,216 6, 889, 682 7,468,063} 238,902,821) 31,949,882 
AS Shipbuilding nas cals. siceetirws se < 10 6,785} 18,505,617; 14,559,194} 16,359,621) 31,382,338 
20| Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
preparations s eve Asch k. ioe 86 3,450 6,056,294) 10,318,114) 20,769,872} 31,344,798 
Pee RAT OVA Ges Hoes SAG 2 CS hole Se ode eo 8 8,935} 19,129,503 4,702,362] 24,251,749] 29,486,360 
22|Sheet metal products............. 51 4,825 7,611,196} 16,004,074] 12,657,708} 29,032,473 
pa RUDD ORZOOUS: si ywaeinw tee cls ace 20 6, 142 8,974,774) 10,839,402] 17,013,297) 28,356,599 
Pea MIE CULO MACE sce Rtcsovct oss: i.pe axele evens 254 6,465 9,286,410} 18,185,493} 14,590,364] 28,097,295 
25| Miscellaneous foods............... 75 1,464 2,258, 127| 18,852,519 9,008,188) 28,074,228 
POI OOS ee ccc et rocco. 261 3, 064 4,942,500) 19,039,426 8,521,892} 27,630,349 
27|Flour and feed mills.............. 164 1,059 1,865,087| 22,190,667 4,901,903] 27,350,744 
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4._Statisties of the Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1946— concluded 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industry lish- 1 7 and of Value of Value of 
ments | POYees Wages Materials Products Products 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

28|Planing mills, sash and door 
FACTORIOS Meee ee ee eo aes 490| 4,868] 6,462,279] 17,118,086} 9,428,394] 26,849,328 
29| Printing and publishing........... TE ay 9,738,921 6,135,451] 18,867,464) 25,221,284 
30|Stock and poultry feeds.......... 56 806 1,272,173] 20,346,411 2,981,860} 23,479,559 
31| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 63 hl 3,936,761) 12,847,748 9,700,845} 22,883,494 
32| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 60] 4,636] 7,568, 832 6,655,806] 15,307,932) 22,344,965 
33| Boxes and bags, paper...........- 47 3,951 4,862,810] 12,234,358 9,475,105} 21,872,736 
34| Paints, pigments and varnishes... 27 Psd wail 3,508,596] 10,849,903] 10,669,479 21,712, 952 
35| Brass and copper products........ 39|. 3,111 5,350,872} 12,629,530] 8,564,066] 21,589,982 
36| Printing and bookbinding......... 446 5, 542 8,881,350 7,175,267| 13,788,442] 21,184,911 
37|Fruit and vegetable preparations. 174 9,725| 2,828,438} 13,532,828} 6,858,011] 20,676,677 
38| Castings) irons aaeres aeeke ase 5Si eos Ole 7,455, 679 7,595,229| 12,555,006] 20,620,388 
39|Distillerreste cee oe oe ae ee 7 1,486] 2,724,456] 7,877,977| 11,765,214) 20,106,764 
AO! Woollen cloth... ese eaten: 41 3,090] 4,278,601] 11,534,000] 8,168,356) 20,070,990 
Totals, Leading Industries!| 8,166] 270,915] 434,873,333 1,036,298,697| 864,086, 676/1,957,462,716 
Totals, All Industries....... 10,818] 357,276] 565,986, 105|1,297,009,099/1,125,991,848 2,497,971,521 

Percentage of Leading Industries 

GORALIMin GuUStELeS se tse t ear eee: 75°4 75°8 76:8 79-9 76-7 78-4 


1 Sugar refining is also one of the leading industries but statistics for that industry cannot be published. 


Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1946 


The gross value of the manufactured products of Ontario in 1946 represented 
about 47 p.c. of the total for Canada. This premier position in manufacturing has 
been fairly uniformly maintained, as the following percentages show: 1926, 52 p.c.; 
1918, 53 p.c.; 1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c.; and 1880, 51 p.c. In spite of 
the rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces, such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing production 
roughly equal to that of the remainder of the country. 


The geographic position of Ontario on the Great Lakes waterway system, by 
means of which the-iron ore of Minnesota and the coal of Pennsylvania are readily 
accessible, the wide range of natural resources of forests, minerals, water powers 
and agriculture, a large population and excellent water and rail transportation 
facilities to other parts of the country, have all encouraged industrial development. 
Other factors have been proximity to one of the most densely populated sections of 
the United States and the establishment within the Province of branch factories of 
United States industries, such as automobile manufacturing. 


Industries producing capital or durable goods, which constitute an important 
factor in the manufactures of Ontario, were particularly hard hit during the early 
years of the depression preceding the Second World War. Thus, production was 
disproportionately curtailed in such important industries as automobiles, electrical 
equipment, machinery, agricultural implements, and primary iron and steel. This 
resulted in a lowering of the manufacturing production of the whole Province rela- 
tive to that of other provinces less affected by these influences. With the recovery 
since 1933 and the expansion in production résulting from the Second World War 
these industries in general have made good recovery, and Ontario, which accounted 
for 49 p.c. of the gross value of all products manufactured in Canada in 1933, had 
by 1942 increased the relative value to nearly 51 p.c. In 1946 the percentage dropped 
again to 47, indicating a relatively greater expansion of production in other provinces. 
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Ontario also has the greatest diversification of manufacturing production of any 


province. 


Outstanding among the industries in which this province is pre-eminent 


are those of automobiles, agricultural implements, starch, bicycles and carpet 


manufacture which are carried on almost exclusively in this Province. 


Other 


important industries in which Ontario leads, with the percentage which the pro- 
duction of each bore to that of the Canada total in 1946, are as follows: abrasives 
87, miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products 86, leather tanneries 86, soap and 
washing compounds 85, rubber goods 82, cordage, rope and twine 81, clay products 
from imported clay 78, primary iron and steel 75, woollen yarn 73, electrical 
apparatus and supplies 73, aluminum products 73, salt 68, toilet preparations 61, 
coke and gas products 59, acids, alkalies and salts 56, flour and feed 54, hosiery 


and knit goods 53, furniture 50, and glass and glass products 50. 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1946 


Industry 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost 


re) 
Materials 


Net 
Value of 
Products 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


— | ESSE 


1) Auitomiobilessinics aes. osc. ck oe es 
2|Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 
o| dtl ANG PADOE ne rscc. os,50- ccs eee one 


4\Slaughtering and meat packing.. 


5| Flour and feed mill 
6|Rubber goods, including rubber 


footwear........ 


TOUMNING eee 


Bictinietstale ot eirnene cs 


CA he Oa Td 


8| Primary iron and steel............ 
9| Automobile supplies.............. 


10| Butter,and cheese. 
11|Machinery........ 


12} Petroleum products ‘ 
13] Fruit and vegetable preparations. 


ry 


Ce or 


14|Sheet metal products............. 


15| Bread and other bakery products. 
16| Agricultural implements 


1%| Hosiery and knit goods.......... 


18)|Castings, iron. 


19| Printing and publishing. S33. £44 


20) Leather tanneries. . 


21| Hardware, tools and cutlery... 

22| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 
23| Brass and copper products........ 
24|Clothing, men’s, factory.......... 


25|Clothing, women’s factory 


26| Food, miscellaneous.............. 


27| Printing and bookbinding 


28] Boxes and bags, paper............ 


29 Sawmills aide eats Retoke More's hditis Wi ds 


PLM OKOIbNTO ee egos aa ae 


32| Railway eiacaiock pi att BRE! 


33] Feeds, stock and poultry 
SAL ESUE IVER OS irecctrt oes, sich ccs otorevsioudyoiars 
35|Coke and gas products 


36} Tobacco processing and packing. . 


37| Medicinal 


and pharmaceutical 
ONO PALA LIONS wcirotiom oa tckensie te ose 
BSL WVOGHEN Cloth. 39s... scah. -4.ac deen. 


39|Soaps, washing compounds, etc... 
40| Jewellery and silver-plated ware. . 


Totals, Forty 
Industries. 


Leading 


Ce 


Totals, All Industries....... 


Percentage of Leading Industries 


to All Industries 


ee ee 


sere eee eee ee eee 


ey 


ee ee ee ey 


; E 

ats ployees 

No. No. 
Glee21. 322 
184} 30,322 
43] 14,529 
66] 7,214 
639] 4,341 
15, 864 
7] 6,103 
27| 15,078 
81) 14,444 
805} 8,381 
187} 15,580 
15 o.2o2 
209] 9,680 
124) 10,171 
1,033] 14,239 
31} 13,109 
Sie 2iin ls; Oat 
100} 10,804 
297) 9,706 
29} 4,449 
190} 10,645 
90 ,901 
97; 6,200 
136 9,624 
335} 8,004 
122) 3,648 
598] 10,219 
87| 6,764 
T022sF 7.635 
99} 4,754 
316}. 10,055 
15} 5,789 
91 1,797 
22 el 
18} 2,964 
10 914 
99} 3,992 
41) 5,811 
70} 2,497 
100 4,431 


43,455, 884 
50,524, 552 
32,973,773 
13,391,389 

6, 729, 268 


28, 762,443 


12,691, 148 
34, 064, 990 
26,178, 821 
12,763,218 
29, 257,334 
6, 871, 860 
11, 650, 192 
16, 920, 273 
20,364, 187 
24,417,195 
15, 668, 563 
20,065, 535 
18, 807, 757 
7,789, 691 
18, 705, 339 
9,394, 549 
11,517,985 
13, 681, 057 
13, 588, 240 
5,196, 291 
15, 707,328 
9,690,385 
8, 841, 523 
7,510, 088 
15,116,914 
11, 659, 986 
2,982,053 
5, 664,179 
5,386, 627 
1,337, 733 


6,439, 258 
8, 162, 456 
5,040,079 
7,345, 723 


135, 104, 937 
73,921,338 
71,781, 807 

137,490, 060 

123, 825,572 


51,275, 405 


81,917, 267 
52, 829, 743 
41,614,138 
65,105, 764 
30,574, 279 
56, 506, 009 
48,714,120 
37,203, 002 
31, 236, 822 
31,372,769 
24,935,572 
17,352, 148 
13, 059, 243 
30, 196,074 
15,309, 707 
23,631, 069 
25,816, 184 
24,064,034 
22,439, 259 
29,305, 817 
17, 642,399 
22,581,418 
22,196,338 
21,343, 464 
16, 742, 665 
18, 168, 596 
29, 722, 630 
8,356,551 
22,432,773 
31, 246, 064 


12, 229, 955 
17, 655, 238 
17,046, 781 
18, 267, 401 


54,984,511 
94,716,370 
77,981, 832 
15,819,275 
16,876,519 


76,336,049 


29,313,063 
52,058, 994 
45,714,971 
21,625,476 
56,594, 926 
23,923,447 
33,551,564 
32, 287, 625 
33,597,415 
27,479, 830 
29,782,077 
33, 637, 813 
38,554,540 
18, 209, 643 
31,955, 566 
23, 424,582 
20,032,061 
21,878, 658 
22,436,017 
14,994,779 
26, 432, 589 
18, 863, 853 
19,027,769 
17,984,320 
22, 142,508 
19,024, 563 
7,169, 237 
28,354, 082 
11, 154, 482 
3,522, 675 


21,180, 645 
14,381, 104 
14,994,121 
12, 140, 644 


192,039, 831 
170, 544,377 
162, 452, 083 
154,469, 735 
141,778,944 


130, 924, 552 


119, 239, 873 
114,303, 838 
88, 922, 647 
88,473,118 
88, 139, 292 
84, 920, 432 
83, 385, 937 
70,375, 881 
66, 880, 621 
59, 948, 789 
59,380, 305 
52,671,322 
52,076,078 
49,194, 823 
48,152,953 
47,636,913 
46,536,290 
46,088, 948 
44,988,114 
44,539,691 
44,427,475 
41,769,614 
41,526,408 
39,723,155 
39,417, 871 
37, 823,325 
37,257,738 
37,190,926 
36, 661,440 
34, 852,949 


33,583, 946 
32, 607, 602 
32,592,075 
30, 590, 757 
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Subsection 4..-The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1946 


The leading industries of the Prairie Provinces are those based on their 
agricultural resources—grain-growing, cattle-raising, and dairying areas. Next in 
importance, generally, are industries providing for the more necessary needs of the 
resident population, such as the baking of bread, printing and publishing, ete. The 
extensive railway services require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, 
especially in the Winnipeg area. The widespread use of motor-vehicles and power 
machinery on farms has given rise to petroleum refineries in each province. The 
ereatly increased production of crude petroleum in Alberta seems likely to lead to 
further development of the refining industry. Manitoba, as the early commercial 
centre of the prairies, has had a greater industrial development than either of the 
other provinces. Its natural resources of accessible water powers, forests and, more 
recently, minerals, have given rise to a diversification of industrial production. 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, slaughtering and meat 
packing had the largest gross value of production in 1946, amounting to $211,887,820, 
followed by flour and feed mills with $91,168,034, butter and cheese $57,039,341, and 
petroleum products $43,889,825. These four industries accounted for 52 p.c. of the 
total production of the Prairie Provinces. Other leading industries, in the order 
named, were: railway rolling-stock, breweries, bread and other bakery products, 


sawmills, printing and publishing, etc. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1946 


Estab- oe Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- i A n Materials Value of Value of 
ments | PPOvees Wages Used Products Products 
MANITOBA 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12/ 4,629} 8,141,688] 78,268,464] 15,454,438) 94,167,162 
AiElourmand teed-miillse ada see ees 37 785| 1,220,881} 23,111,920} 3,752,566] 27,073,112 
3| Railway rolling-stock............. 4| 5,430] 10,674,131} 10,140,359] 11,174,777) 21,806, 635 
4| Butter and cheese................ 90) 1,54 2,506,876| 13,463,553] 4,767,075) 18,536,315 
5|Clothing, men’s factory........... 37 1,910] 2,248,608] 5,577,516] 4,311,149} 9,925,705 
6| Miscellaneous foods..............- 18 375 517,484 6,650,181 1,794, 248 8,481,279 
4|/Clothing, women’s factory........ 38 1,463} 2,026,363} 5,130,229) 3,274,767) 8,432,746 
Si'Brewenlesacicee en te ties eel 6 602 1,198,752 1,682,473] 6,345,360} 8,166,145 
9|Bags, cotton and jute............. 5 299 422, 880 6,309,779 1,334,945] 7,663,520 
10|Bread and other bakery products) 130 1,442 2,042, 182 3,483,947 3,552,678 7,269, 234 
A Miaiifaiail st ee eee, eae eee ee re 3 212 451,529] 3,305,563 2,490,095} 6,054,450 
12| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc. 14 739 884, 615 2,496, 068 3,183,714 5, 753, 162 
13| Printing and bookbinding......... 82 1,445 ee? 232 9ou 1,901,444) 3,616,318) 5,579,377 
14| Printing and publishing........... 79| 1,260} 1,969,125 1,266,375} 4,143,647) 5,479,277 
Loum cod Ss ese rte ena 54 696 1,056,938} 3,506,768} 1,834,711 5,352,959 
16] All other leading industries!...... 3 499 1,152,559 9,571,501 5,042,450} 15,389,211 
Totals, Leading Industries. 612| 23,331) 38,747,542] 175,866,140) 76,072,938) 255,130,290 
Totals, All Industries......: 1,357| 38,367| 61,018,345| 223,096,935| 122,780,805| 351,887,099 
SASKATCHEWAN 
lc oe Se ash A GU Be I RE Ie ah eS 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 8} 2,233) 3,847,970] 33,351,608} 6,903,836} 40,530,080 
PE LOUP ANGLES C Mull Sirens croetare 37 803 1,407,399] 26,776,239] 3,092,736} 30,282,634 
3| Butterand: cheese as. sue ance 69 1,464] 2,006,632} 15,817,810} 4,088,011] 20,179,912 
4\Petroleum products....::.....-.-. 7 576 1,160,143] 15,619,338] 3,268,847] 19,705,687 
SI Breweriesineee ete eee ree 5 388 705, 274 1,291,297} 5,452,797) 6,852,625 
6|Bread and other bakery products 91 1,009 1, 284, 987 2,786,958 2,419,931 5,351, 563 
4 | SANTIMALLISS ee te oat tte ee eco eees 390} 1,349 903, 609 1,672,775} 2,178,140) 3,947,249 
8) Printing and publishing........... 109 950} 1,563,560 705,810} 2,758,153) 3,527,464 
9] Feeds, stock and DOULLEYas eee 9 104 179,414 1,762,664 327,933} 2,118,892 
10| Miscellaneous foods............... 8 152 187, 692 1,585, 814 354, 247 1,957,440 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1946—concluded 


Estab- | py. Salaries Cost of Net Gross 
Industry lish- lagiees and Materials Value of Value of 
ments | PLOY wages Used Products Products 
SASKATCHEWA N—concluded 
: No. No. $ $ $ $ 
11| Planing mills, sash and door fae- 
FOLIOS Pee ee ee eee 21 329 472,483 932,547 786, 353 1, 748, 820 
12} Aerated and mineral waters...... 19 136 224, 635 441,607 693, 023 1,171,523 
13| All other leading industries!...... 4 549} 1,096,048} 19,384,395 955,547) 21,068,993 
Totals, Leading Industries. 777} (10,042) 15,039,846] 122,128,862) 33,279,554] 158,442,882 
Totals, All Industries....... 955|  11,957| 17,956,317| 126,595,761| 38,459,630] 168,356,619 
, ALBERTA 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1)Slaughtering and meat packing. . . 11} 3,559} 6,119,527] 64,719,860} 12,090,525} 77,190,577 
2| Flour and feed mills,............:. el 997) 1,652,265) 28,029,445} 5,510,912] 33,812,288 
3|Petroleum products........)...... 4 595) 1,194,612} 14,732,788] 4,608,999] 19,941,937 
A ULter. ANG. GheOse,7.. ck one <casls on 107 12525 2,169,841] 14,031,563 4,029,407} 18,323,114 
DIPSEOWOLICS EEN ons crue en thon ee 5 574] 1,059,556} 1,955,280} 8,058,924} 10,105,964 
GO) Sayan lec ewes as cas Sie Goats tok 426) 2,334) 2,265,924) 4,445,778] 4,737,109] 9,383,450 


7|Bread and other bakery products 123 1,398 2,028,022 4,063,777| 4,205,283 8,412, 187 
8]Planing mills, sash and door fac- 


COLIC MEN RN ee TARR ee 47 954 1,390,773} 4,028,300} 2,853,537| 6,944,471 

9] Railway rolling-stock............. 3 1,489 3,071,140] 2,320,749 3,033, 295 5,519,901 
10] Printing and publishing........... 83 918} 1,566,247 727,115} 3,383,041) ~ 4,109,470 
11| Feeds, stock and poultry......... 24 264 386,138} 3,221,210 725,580} 3,983,201 
12|Clothing, men’s factory........... 7 529 682,798] 1,718,258 1,346,753} 3,069,018 
13] Fruit and vegetable preparations. 8 257 330, 536 1,569, 228 1,198,787} 2,792,802 
14| Miscellaneous foods............... 15 116 135,384] 1,389,777) 1,155,660} 2,555,259 
15 Glassiproductsass-.8.. 402 eee. 3 421 646,920} 1,069,579 1,331,260} 2,461,508 
TG Castiivs Irons ek. 10 _ 548 893, 085 735,446} 1,309,834] 2,080,892 
17| Printing and bookbinding......... 63 568 943,997 587,181 1,417,112} 2,026,550 
18]Clay products, from domestic clay 11 745 874,431 41,152 1, 713, 843 1,808,971 
AS Machine shOpsmtars >. icc = bece. 29 341 630,519 482,482 971,266} 1,474,330 
20|'Boxes; wooden. ...'s.3.5.. lucas: i 261 396, 660 703, 686 662, 893 1,381, 022 
21) Aerated and mineral waters...... 18 172 283,455 450, 144 881,536 1,363,029 
22| Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, ete. 0) yall le Pray 501, 870 614, 690 1,124,968 
Ao UCHELET seek tec Wee 35 267 342,085 525,981 561,225] 1,097,631 
24| All other leading industries!...... 10} 1,421] 2,426,376] 11,478,825] 10,200,865] 22,718,793 
Totals, Leading Industries.; 1,129] 20,419] 31,702,048] 163,520,069| 76,552,836 243,681,333 
Totals, All Industries....... 1,315} 22,649] 34,939,088) 169,425,176] 83,735,011) 257,031,867 


1 Other leading industries, individual statistics for which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
three establishments in each industry are: Manitoba, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining and pulp 
and paper; Saskatchewan, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, cotton and jute bags, and wood pre- 
servation; Alberta, cement, wood preservation, malt and malt products, sugar refineries, processed cheese, 
fertilizers, and bridge and structural steel. 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1946 


British Columbia with a gross value of production of $644,527,898 in 1946 was 
again the third most important manufacturing province in Canada. About 20 p.c. 
of this amount was contributed by the sawmilling industry. Shipbuilding was in 
fourth place, having occupied first place during the war years. At the height of its 
productive effort in 1943 this industry employed 31,238 persons, paid $64,939,484 
in salaries and wages, and the value of production reached the unprecedented figure 
of $155,536,396. In 1946 the shipbuilding industry was still the second largest 
employer of labour and paid out the second highest amount in salaries and wages. 
Emphasizing the importance of the forests in the industrial life of the Province, 
the sawmilling industry ranked first in 1946 with a gross value of production of 
$130,433,625, and the pulp and paper industry third with $42,030,596; second in 
importance was fish-curing and -packing, based principally on the estuarial salmon 
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fisheries. British Columbia accounted for 48 p.c. of the total production of 
this industry in Canada. Other important industries are: shipbuilding, slaughtering 
and meat packing, fruit and vegetable preparations, fertilizers, butter and cheese, 
petroleum products, veneer and plywood, etc. The varied resources of the Pacific 
Coast have resulted in a wide diversification of its manufactures. 


¥.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Province of British Columbia, 1946 


Industry ne aes peat Matenials Value of Valse of 
ments | POYees Wages Used Products | Products 

i No. | No. $ $ $ $ 
LISaWwMills. 1stcicon «+ wate ox eenoree 858| 18,600| 32,109,406] 64,956,039] 64,385,778} 130,433, 625 
2|Fish-curing and -packing.......... 73 3, 630 6,166,172] 27,832,916] 14,962,918] 43,256,957 
3] Pulp and. pape?sic.\.<<0 vicsm oop am > 7| 4,147} 10,087,386] 15,725,048] 23,576,986] 42,030,596 
alShipbuilding .. aca Ta des saewes« 23| 6,259] 13,664,846] 5,062,216] 26,260,513 31,680, 612 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 10} 1,263] 2,404,417] 23,708,635] 4,178,828 28,087,775 
6| Fruit and vegetable preparations. 73| 2,246) 2,912,936] 14,774,100] 6,255,984 21,269,911 
Wi ertiligOrs ics sents: nese cieeie = aieeaes 5 983] 2,441,298] 6,137,395] 12,642,183] 20,623,774 
8| Butter and cheese... .....5 02.02. 34| 1,444| 2,523,122] 11,003,378) 5,475,241) 16,793,945 
9|Petroleum products.........-..... 5 446 985,391] 11,182,019] 3,420,619) 15,206,344 
10| Veneer and plywood.............. 9} 2,177} 3,649,437] 5,948,470} 8,574,888] 14,677,940 
11|Bread and other bakery products 261| 2,728] 4,163,533} 6,442,441] 7,186,506 13,914,412 
12|Foods, miscellaneous............- 35 604 775,336] 10,996,273} 1,990,310} 18,036, 653 
13|Sheet metal products...°......... 22 899 1,690,518} 7,026,790} 4,018,399) 11,136,133 
Jd) Breweries jecae aa 9s pia: wakes 11 701| 1,451,721] 1,629,077} 8,986,043} 10,754,368 
D5) Machinery cere tera. a- wake » Lenses nae ie 33| 2,050] 4,205,852| 3,180,641) 6,444,700) 9,758,602 
16} All other leading industries!...... 31 4,065} 8,811,862] 46,077,394] 22,276,191] 71,542,002 
Totals, Leading Industries.| 1,462) 52,242] 98,043,233/ 261,682,832 220,586,082) 494,203,649 
Totals, All Industries....... 2,731 335,708, 533| 293,352,652) 644,527,898 


75,484! 137,506,645 


A nn eS cc nnn een aa Trmranar es LS 


1 Includes distilleries and non-ferrous metal smelting. 


Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the east, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employ- 
ment for a large proportion of their gainfully occupied population. In the west the 
cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are rapidly increasing. 


_ Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries of Canada 
are concentrated in urban centres. It shows by provinces the proportion of the gross 
manufacturing production contributed by urban centres having a gross production 
of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and 
Quebee such cities and towns in 1946 accounted for 94 p.c. and 92 p.c., respec- 
tively, of the totals for those provinces, while in the Maritime Provinces and British 
Columbia, where sawmilling, fish-packing, and dairying are leading industries, the 
proportions fell to 67 p.c. and 66 p.c. respectively. In the Prairie Provinces 
manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban centres. 
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8.—Cities and Towns each with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Production in such Urban Centres as a 
Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1946. 


Norz.—Statistics published in this table are in some cases higher than the figures published in Table 
11, since, in the table below are included statistics of towns with less than three establishments and pro- 
duction of over $1,000,000 each. It was not possible to publish this information, except in summary form, 
in Table 11 without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 


ooo eee 
oo ee eeeemooooeoeoeoeoeoeoea=a=na”—q=2 ae 


Establish- Production 
Urban Total A 
Centres Sacer Production wa papas 
with a on Veber in Urban Total Pee 
° : Gross Centres Production pile ee 
Province or Territory : Centres . ° centage of 
Production Pisduch Producing in each Total P 
of over 3 eae & over Province du i As 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 mot Ev Rpts 
onal $1,000,000 each each. 
each Province 
No. No. $ $ p.c. 
Prince Edward Island................ 2 55 4,493,917 11, 200,310 40-1 
IOV COOLA. Loe se can tea cheb es seees 21 410 119,506,017} 178,793,420 66-8 
INewMBrunswiCk sooo ccdacccatecesces 14 303 118,007,712} 170,753,741 69-1 
MUCEC tes wate ie. ccc eek 114 6, 206 2,303, 800,205} 2,497,971, 521 92-2 
Ontario Nir an erclaitel nie heh Ohiele's crete nalaels 157 9,088 3,514, 149, 230} 3, 754,523,701 93-6 
NMISRICODH os ear. oss peat: 6 869 311,994,908 351, 887,099 88-7 
Paskatchewan ess. cecos «sss seu b eee 7 313 131,244,741} 168,356,619] 78-0 
Alberta bbe ek as Sees co eee 559 217, 273, 827 257,031, 867 84-5 
British Columbia... 15... sss. 8. 16 1,701 426,181,134) 644,527,898 66-1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.... —_— _ — 46,295 _ 
Canandar 550. 22.8% 346 19,504 45146,651,691| 8,035,692,471 88-9 


a et a eel Seat eal be UM a il ie SM ele ella alas ok ska Oa ae Mi: A ee a 
9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-46 
Nots.—The dyeing, cleaning and laundry industry is included for the years prior to 1936. 


Sooo 
5 z Sy  SS—— 


; Estab- d Ein. Salaries Cost Gross 
City and Year lish- Capital Eerie and of | Value of 
ments ploy Wages Materials Products! 
No. $ No $ $ $ 
Montrealicdjch<e i 1933} 2,226] 363,342,078] 80,212 74,150,933] 148,504,215} 300,636,197 
1937 2,474] 415,816,451] 105,931 112,652,112} 281,407,645} 511,481,054 
1939 2,501 423, 234,648) 105,315 114,602,118} 254,188,246) 483,246,583 
1940 2,519 475,575, 804) 118,774 138,118, 813 334, 350, 566 604, 806,394 
1941 2,669 556, 538,023] 147,917 187,239,445] 444,557,884 803, 685, 931 
1942 3,007 629, 809,985} 169,987 240, 888, 491 541, 625, 660 976, 767, 738 
1943 2,992 721,223,427] 194, 643 307,922,631 665,209,935] 1,184, 114,458 
1944 3,109 2 185,708} 308,396,358 650, 618,563] 1,215, 988,014 
1945} 3,404 2 181,679} 304,247,761 600,919,272) 1,144,175, 108 
1946] 3,785 2 173,507} 291,381,617 602, 667, 823] 1,147,945, 303 
Toronto..............+.-1933] 2,604] 388,995,096] 75,645 80,855,883] 146,286,472] 308,983,639 
1937 2,797 423,350,508] 96,247 115,520,050} 247,422,098] 475,470,149 
1939 2,885} 447,009,768) 98,702 122,553,485] 240,532,281 482,532,331 
1940} 2,911 500,559,305) 112,136 145,538,148} 306,675,426] 595,913,172 
1941 3,045) 554,317,600] 133,099 184,267,132} 391,328,916] 756,923,939 
1942 3,211 635,981,329] 151, 639 228,875,152] 451,198,158] 886,256,494 
1943 3,238 647,907,281) 156,459} 259,307,913 481,504,056] 961,923,997 
1944 3,344 2 154,538] 260,776,613] 613,429,109] 1,020,345,353 
1945 3,482 2 146, 335 244,055,112 496, 204, 721 961, 736, 716 
1946 3, 632 2 145,556] 247,298,288] 549,256,912! 1,036,939, 790 
EPARUIGON ceases cecal ce 1933 469 171,625,714} 21,524 21,523,337 35,672,272 83, 530, 255 
1937 479 182,730,036] 32,616 40,255,040 83, 978, 873 170,651, 205 
1939 461 206,584,330} 31,512 39,563,423 70, 829,034 152,746,340 
1940 474 230,821,923} 39,081 54, 139, 253 106, 595, 186 212,587,274 
1941 491 255,862,917) 45,421 72,845, 604 136, 403, 197 283,670,019 
1942 482 273,212,977) 50,744 85,111,817 166,078,144) 347,752,196 
1943 485} 315,896,136] 54,671 95, 576,33 164,271,139} 362,743,019 
1944 480 2 53,500 94, 982,91 171,117,467} 363,033,672 
1945 482 2 50,520 89, 639, 262 166,349,884) 351,676,308 
1946 501 2 45,951 80, 959, 432 150,977,835} 308,033,098 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 642. 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1933-46—concluded 


ee SS50€0€—€—_—_—0—$0“$NqoqoNOnnm—@00—o—o—o—m™mos*: 


Estab- 


City and Year lish- 
ments 
No. 
WindGsorasscsitecteres toe 1933 247 
1937 228 
1939 222 
1940 215 
1941 223 
1942 233 
1943 229 
1944 231 
1945 241 
1946 256 
WES CINE ap coadeasaoodd 1933 746 
1937 824 
1939 829 
1940 849 
1941 864 
1942 897 
1943 898 
1944 933 
1945 992 
1946} 1,071 
Winnipeg eressnitcs = steerer 1933 600 
1937 622 
1939 648 
1940 657 
1941 677 
1942 692 
1943 688 
1944 686 
1945 716 
1946 756 


Capital 


$ 


66,398,372 
77,750,511 
80,436, 233 
102, 896, 682 
138,929,934 
206, 556, 146 
206, 850, 571 


2 
2 


74,209,271 
85, 851, 189 
92,797,032 
101, 429,495 
115, 960, 608 
136, 336,017 
193,795, 910 
2 


2 
2 


73 , 886,398 
72,419,041 
73,255,368 
79, 684,791 
105, 406,381 
113, 297,399 
100, 511,565 
2 


2 
2 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


10,212 
18, 650 
17,729 
20,916 
29,486 
37,057 
38,516 
35,912 
28, 826 
30,889 


12,094 
17,641 
17,957 
20,767 
25,223 
37,858 
45,971 
43,473 
37,599 
31,408 


Salaries 


and 
Wages 


10,719,819 
26,919,449 
25, 938, 890 
37,260,970 
57, 653, 986 
76,276,589 
85, 965, 874 
80, 667, 573 
63,515,050 
60,315, 436 


11,754, 124 
20,783,032 
22,382,192 
26, 502,084 
34, 132,996 
60,779, 827 
81,059, 815 
79,141,407 
66, 144,015 
55, 960, 984 


15,155, 537 
19, 687,511 
20,717,273 
22,673,057 
30, 169, 726 
38, 191, 886 
35, 807, 283 
38, 824, 299 
40,115,513 
42,354, 650 


Cost 
f 


fe) 
Materials 


$ 


25,752,258 
78, 667,058 
63,907, 106 
112,991,063 
175, 847, 231 
240,384,518 
247, 504,385 
232, 102, 240 
167,675,110 
138, 788, 813 


28,588,106] 


53, 139, 109 
56,565,511 
70, 468, 864 
90,720, 812 
116, 153, 100 
130, 442, 455 
142,416,371 
137,118, 244 
138,045,068 


28,355,612 
45,498, 865 
44,873,043 
56,496, 847 
73,427, 543 
88, 897,218 
106, 485, 838 
119,917,745 
117,453, 819 
121,531,306 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


49,359,245 
136, 896, 194 
122,474,320 
194,174,159 
289,027,790 
383 , 323,348 
417,745, 229 
387, 603, 874 
280, 743, 622 
244,925, 148 


55, 160, 883 
95,717,017 
101, 267, 243 
120, 981,388 
162, 982, 858 
223, 295, 187 
288, 196, 900 
289,390, 718 
265,034,773 
270, 165, 166 


50, 287, 280 
80, 108, 696 
81,024, 272 
98, 266, 933 
127,913,351 
156, 332,353 
174,523,234 
198, 169, 626 
197,523, 922 
206,381, 007 


Dee ee ee ee 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel, and electricity. For cost 
of fuel and electricity in 1946 see Table 11. 2 Information not collected. 


10.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries Located in the Metropolitan 
Areas of the Six Leading Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1946 


Se eee SSeS 
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Metropolitan Area er | - wr ee ee ai : Valeo ot 
ments | P eee Wages Electricity | Materials | Products 
No. No $ $ $ $ 

Greater Montrealy. cna css. o- eer si 4,091] 198,727] 336,797,930] 22,405,459] 719,070, 298/1,372,324,196 
Greater. Vorontor. ae eee eee 3,869| 165,306] 284,589,556| 14,498,304) 620,522, 748/1,188,751,064 
Greater Hamiltont... tocs seen 519| 46,207} 81,250,537] 10,473,653] 152, 135,152) 310, 162, 659 
Greater Windsor. tit. + ax ose estan 271| 31,389] 61,054,904] 3,852,238) 140,481,023) 248,014,993 
Gresiter Winnipeg. + sc cice« cols eiisererers 843| 31,559] 50,712,288] 3,926,520} 187,190,503] 293, 667,033 
Greater Vancotver!.:...c.c-secrene- 1,258] 41,937] 75,978,729} 4,410,604] 174,850,440) 349,659, 149 


ee —————ee—EeE—e—eE—e_—_—e_eEeeeeeeee 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1946 


Nortre.—Statistics for cities and towns with three or more establishments cannot be published when 


one establishment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total production. 


Province and Municipality 


Prince Edward Island— 
G@ HarlottetOwe sce’. sc. viclefe tele os « 
SUMETIETS! CCl pees sc clas Uae a os 
Nova Scotia— 


Amherst 


Ce ec 


ed 


SIGE CLO WIS Lies coke eictee <tae ess: 
Dartmouth mee. foe cock iets. 


Dio Veen eau MeO Seer interest « 


Halifax... 
Lockeport 


Ce et 


er ry 


Ce ee 


JENSN Durem eee ss ares cate oth. 


Middleton 


Dit sive BIN. bo e-6 © ©.» eyelp siecle 2 070. .< 


New Glasgow 


INGrta pS yadney seek. .s ceiak dos « dare 
PG0OUS oe sae OES wos kc pse Sba o> = = 


New Brunswick— 


Campbellton 
Fredericton. 


er ee cs 


i rc 


eee ee 


AICNOR ONO SCOR ICC OED Ch RCAC 


is} (=) iiele) 9) oa 0 6; ele (ele elle 08 0.6 ¢ 


er 


SUISSE Kite ree RR Oe oo Tohdavetie estes 


Quebec— 
Acton Vale 


see cere rere er seeeeeeenes 


Asbestos 


re 


Beauharnois 
Bedford.... 


Berthier.... 
Brownsburg 
Buckingham 


Se rd 


cee eee See cece ns ee eeees 


ec ee 


ee ry 


ed 


AS SI ATIO wee ERIN one ve eRe o's hes 


Cap-de-la-Madeleine 


ro 


Chambly Canton 


ea 


Chicoutimi 


Ce ee re 


Se 


Granby. neeee tenn e scenes eeeeebees 
Hull. Rit Bt ORS Fer ge 
WOWMOECC eens CMe tio as chose aieh so oe 


paguine hoes, Ses Bay tee he LS Cte aT 
WACO ee Se, So oes tan ies ss 


La Pérade (Ste Anne de) 


La Prairie 


pale elle. @ 0.6. 0:10 © 0 06-6 0-6 » 00.50, 


La Salle 


pene al eo Nie lalalie ne s/c) eisip .elelse \5\'¢)'e 


L’ Assomption 


Lennoxville 


NEG ciel tet tet RC eo. be Be see Sw ss 
THON SUEUT Cees, cnet. 2.55 hiss «he ve os 
Loretteville......... Po eseaoe S. 
Louiseville.......:. RS oe ee sake 
Wariavalcd eee sat. co sis Seca be 


Cost 
of 


Electricity | Materials 


Salaries Cost of 
and Fuel and 
Wages 
$ $ 
621, 239 49,056 
Ses a 29,426 
1,109, 465 146, 896 
232, 691 59, 888 
257, 807 26,773 
327,309 34,479 
411,753 17214 
221,329 20,795 
10,977,976 566, 034 
286, 736 44, 865 
372,021 32,109 
958, 410 72,307 
339, 404 40, 800 
1,059, 574 154,576 
530, 289 32,619 
1,360, 745 103, 908 
9,698,617; 2,420,719 
1,643,135 131, 804 
350, 289 32,912 
543, 211 57,516 
357, 894 26,812 
1,033,416 100,716 
5,155,467 348, 965 
327, 836 18,937 
1,064,552 59, 163 
6,191, 742 827,447 
501, 449 52,682 
330, 593 14,917 
1,046,510 60, 964 
830, 891 196, 848 
2,059,981 582,041 
890, 435 35, 282 
271, 633 16,366 
928, 213 138, 688 
1,644, 782 66, 836 
1,738, 142 619,177 
353, 945 4,678 
1,464, 900 189, 433 
618,878 84,385 
591, 100 40,057 
1,215,191 86,042 
324,326 10, 143 
223 , 823 14, 563 
218,035 67,427 
10, 541, 263 1,111,750 
1,135,057 122,010 
6, 567, 427 370, 825 
3,107,997 929,758 
4,859,811 1, 148, 436 
442,888 31,015 
2,213,971 251, 881 
856, 706 160, 622 
13, 730,075 765, 276 
309, 949 75, 560 
266, 584 59,973 
1,074, 254 454,125 
SD Oodaie 552,774 
246, 666 9, 634 
460, 409 15,458 
563, 685 115, 923 
423,575 22,049 
595, 637 33, 369 
3,414, 671 148, 681 
846, 124 19,345 
1,244, 933 40, 221 
' 240,405 14,139 


$ 


1,323,447 
1,326,376 


1,497,885 
907, 753 
638, 222 
606, 168 

1,170,817 
627,751 

18,970, 609 
659, 484 

1,231, 705 

3,102,240 

1,058, 100 

1,081,515 

2,079, 281 

2,322,072 

14,994, 767 

4,140, 299 

1, 638, 903 

1,870,589 


592,395 


31, 255, 951 
1,444, 050 
1,310, 935 


1,767,988 
2,718,370 
3,676,300 
496, 464 
622, 736 
1,983, 150 
2,061,383 
2,946,322 
734, 896 
2,470,386 
717,970 
1,049,079 
2,820,992 
704, 575 
590, 060 
658, 080 
10,974,215 
2,212, 748 
15, 924, 148 
7,654,714 
13,401,574 


14, 404, 923 
560, 659 
806, 617 
1, 125, 632 

482,916 
1,897,699 
3, 848, 767 
1, 852, 696 

2,529, 225 
797, 482 


Gross 
Value of 


Products! 


$ 


2,467,096 
2,026, 821 


3,374,599 
1,391,410 
1,236, 494 
1,313,329 
1, 868, 664 
1,104, 749 
39,372, 485 
1, 284, 953 
1, 992, 290 
4,830,785 
1,749, 178 
3,113,060 
3,006, 137 
4,435, 443 
27,190, 281 
8, 150,110 
2,299, 189 
3,085,387 


1,180, 294. 
4,933,570 
14,708,695 
1, 662, 164 
2,861, 758 
45, 180,815 
2,491,375 
2,067, 863 


3,610, 784 
4,458, 253 
8, 102, 603 
2,935, 743 
1,097,527 
4,530, 700 
5, 483,316 
9,028, 773 
1,227, 763 
4,318,514 
1, 808, 445 
2,000, 862 
4,934,945 
1,188,023 
1,247,169 
1,062, 732 
32,131,739 
4,627,111 
32,109, 528 
17,105,494 
22, 860,498 
2,073, 483 
8,789,511 
3,976,591 
35, 658, 189 
1,179,489 
2,555, 644 
3, 203, 830 
30, 136, 447 
1,085, 890 
1,761,117 
2,518,386 
1,306, 905 
3,086,970 
8,377, 628 
3,293, 892 
5,204,049 
1,225,591 


1Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. ~ 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, 


$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 


Province and Municipality 


Quebec—concluded— 
Mariovill@te aes cic crecre pare citeete suet te 
Matanesne snec cabo 6-10 eka skcieen 
Mégcantics(lac) neaanci verre ee 
WMontetauriens.... ic ues ae 
Montmaenye wins s + «shiek i 
Montreal’ foci cccaers seis s eeneroebene feveler 


Mubrenionitees coped? wea ee eee ier 
Plessisville encase oor eC: 
Pointe aux Trembles. 14 RR ec tets 
Pont ROUSC eres ene eke 
Portneul Station. se acm ees 
Prince villew ret marae cece perek oer ere 
Quebec. . 2... ses. eo Rescate ete 


UMMOUSKI tyson ae oes ihe a at eae 
Riviere GUslWOUDa da oe titer 6 
Roberval 5 RMR etre scene c CREE TICE, oni 


St Féluicn Te EE ht OD kee 
St. Georges Est ...cenong cee ee 
Sta eivacinthe ean eee eset 
SU GUCAM ep tite carn sas ctacidee meget 


Stilbambertianskse steer eee 


St. Rémi.. PRS oe chs eR ert ts eins 


SPER s Vee cede ein bas 
Sayabec (Saindon)..............-. 
Shawinigan Falls......si2.--.--.-- 
Sherbrooke ceecasyacnnc tere eee cee: 


(hetiord Mines... 2 sero 
THRCCIRIVOLrSss so cae soese ee ae owes 
Thurso 2 RN eR Oo EER 


Walley diel dicsme neces =e eto te 
Ver dunine s Vaaavomeres orks tee sate 
Victoriaville...........:...2-e sees 


WW. BLO LO Onecyeraterccetel ei suevat tebe etude s = 
Westmount: ..92s5cce eae ie. =: 
Windsor (Walls) reece]. steer sete se 
Ontario— 


Amperstiourea ee ae enero os 
ae 0-2, mee ang Ve te 
IA UTOLE I Saedae Ae Cosmos ss: 


IBALTIOS. oe teers eee theese toe ee 


Bloom fieldiesas coho ves cers vee aLs 
Bowimnan villenneaa.igeme eee eet: 
S Brampton tacanwh. oon ements ser. 
Brantlord sasacecne see ee oeareins 
Brighton... eos. soon ee wee ctnce: eee vores 


Caledoniashtaw east & ooo were sie 
Campbelltorde-cas. #0 sapere rte 
Carloton’ Place es. a + sc eartestee © = 
Chatham olsen. aesc cca stapes sie ste 
Ges eye. etre retirees «role oie sele oreibinrs 


a 698, 584 
75315" 770 


3, 160, 990 
1, 698, 452 


1,550, 109 


Fuel and : 
Electricity | Materials | Products! 


a | Se a et ee 


$ 


37,970 
4,924 

ule LL 
11,279 
92,006 

14, 740,538 


2, 160,365 
991,732 


24, 280, 917 


904, 


890 


each with a Gross Production of 


1946— continued 
Cost Gross 
of Value of 


27, 186, 183 
23, 137, 839 


47, 337, 924 
42/192, 156 
4,750, 864 
2,530, 000 
1,091,964 
63, 281,372 
1,085, 952 
2,692, 159 
14, 487,194 
3,765, 633 
9,403, 792 
2,698, 926 
4,139,776 
11,479, 698 
9,151,995 


11, 187, 146 


11, 280, 588 
1,541,812 
6,430, 907 
5,559, 854 

67,916, 850 
1,720,431 

17,540, 969 


34, 126, 774 
4,523 


1Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1946—continued 


Estab- E Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- i ae and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | PPOYees Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
; No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Jntario—continued 
(Oley sol rig deren. uct ke OOS GOD OCIS 29 722| 1,036,497 120,564} 2,221,629} 4,695,008 
Collingwoadstweneavn c cece we. hoe 20 963) 1,523,708 64,971 1,693,356] 3,706,237 
Gri i alla see, setae wate es and 46| 5,799] 8,997,987; 1,983,764) 13,221,601) 31,266,189 
DTV On eee ae Oe statin store. 3's 14 573 954, 959 179,505) 1,928,692} 4,125,436 
Dns Sere s sees oe oe deldertiew''s 28} 1,408] 2,376,724 104,967} 1,907,024) 5,832,868 
IDLING BUI go ees aa Gee Se es es 20 821] 1,133,720 68,523} 3,213,539] . 5,255,478 
Darlin es Senet ae rere oes 16 309 409, 408 40,041 741, 851 1,397,130 
TURSEVIGN ae hee he Ghis adore celeste o's 11 357 532,585 61,028} 2,676,201) 3,833,425 
GHIINCeL er, Steet eae ce o.- ele cteloe ea ose . 20 860} 1,339,166 97,226] 2,878,097} 5,947,609 
LSS ea a OCG eR RS mere 8 336 482, 852 20,531 535,387 1,324,474 
TEE S25 0 Dee VS IO cra 12 391 455,912 49,024) 1,226,308} 2,317,786 
PER OL OLE ere See a ee sale ae eens 8 130 151,877 Doo 675,565} 1,060,704 
HOR Gat es Seer e ee rks OOS alerts sa 13 187 249,597 28,314 862,161 1,433,818 
Teva nd chia (epee aie ci Ss eRe Dro ea 18 825) 1,601,544 56,376| 1,737,401) . 4,714,215 
Wort: Williams irs ae es es 54| 3,221) 6,813,748] 1,792,412} 14,242,499] 31,288,572 
Caled; RE ee aiace chi etcetera 76| 6,224) 9,031,587 485,820} 12,171,036) 27,982,961 
MTANAMO CUCL Ree Sere te oie ere SINE, sins 14 849} 1,351,369 136,390} 2,061,130) 4,375,021 
iGeOETOLO WR Tethers aan. ous 15 932) 1,927,256 169,563} 3,007,697) - 5,826,964 
UGA SHICHI NORA E creiccsis spare t cau. 19 569 833 , 239 234,903). 6,445,247) 8,495,160 
Gravenvurse oeeck lane oe ces ees 8 427 567, 946 15,584 1,028,037] 2,075,615 
RTI Veoh 2 eee clnss cote ers Lo seveis 19 561 726,024 39,885|). 1,256,072} 2,592,562 
Guelpncscor at cower ews sea woe eeelet 99} 5,703) 8,887,830 582,306] 15,539,932} 31,580,144 
PieLamilton jsp weiss « «eistoiele ae eles 501] 45,951] 80,959,432} 10,434%888] 150,977,835] 308, 033,098 
1g EO ye oe Sa Soe 16] 1,045} 1,370,539 48,340} 2,441,910} 4,906,395 
PLATO WH eee ne Cre eek oes 5 91 140,080 21 257 913,877 1,492,272 
espelersaceiens os shies srseines © sis 16} 1,821) 2,298,708 179,643} 5,231,876) 9,180,783 
Elum DeOrstOnG se ces era chee ee teens - 12 797; 1,185,668 67,904] 6,583,519}. 9,103,113 
Plants ville mee ee eokits vee eh cae 17 467 664, 932 52,672} 3,024,907) 4,785,628 
Pia ZOrSOlL, Mee ac oc ose cise lott eiske 21 12310|e ) 2,067, 307 144,681] 5,120,821] 9,239,863 
WANGAPCUIN OME Ree oe neo a oes 14 514 614,396 41,498] 1,142,139} 2,403,552 
IRAN SGON. Solas Meee as cece eae wiee< 52) 5,286) 9,113,140 849,802} 15,453,614) 37,196,109 
KANSS VITO SRE fees onl e. SNe Viale sess 12 282 399, 605 26,994| 5,279,428) . 5,937,017 
KGL CHONer aaieeeat ice «as citere uretoie eee 174] 13,403] 21,857,339] 1,096,646] 50,036,593} 94,435,211 
IDPS STeTULTY G0) 1 ae 28 rl eA ee 12} 1,346} 1,808,185 228,230| 12,406,247) 21,269,297 
eastdees ested Sees uiea shee a! 49| 5,712] 10,731,977] . 439,060) 19,011,450) 39,627,683 
MAN GG AY Oe hack Spscxoniaicis cake se wok tes 35 870} 1,024,032 154,006} 2,715,376] 4,736,932 
WRISCOWVOL. cree tore evn Wee eR res Alen = old 700, 249 78,601) 2,061,154) 4,160,371 
Bondon.< ee ane an wares bere os 262| 14,363] 23,294,463} 1,277,134] 41,367,477] 90,645,465 
Tong Branenis: Nees ov. 5 sist oh es 0's 23 564] 1,067, 809 36,858] 1,263,851) 3,503,123 
Lucknow... coc: . eee ik Meee 10 145 172,401 25,069 947, 453 1, 243, 343 
ME GATT pee Sarees taco cle Whois ase wieuat 18 389 486,905 37, 263 935,135 1,772, 803 
NTGrribGORe etree Sets 1 Sk eas. a 15] 1,739] 3,215,434 593.356] 7,664,896) 13,597,406 
Midinncdieiare oa. o. ssok teint cette 19 706} 1,083,947 60,313) 2,828,884) 5,421,744 
IIRL GONE octets Raha ois clever is We sees 12 530 845, 705 237,093] 1,099,240} 3,539,659 
INETTOTCOM. Casi ee he none oats os le ties 19 235 348,517 49,558 487,332) 1,224,915 
ING DANEG eens ares be wie ote wees 80s 15 384 527,205 70, 182 828,916] 1,948,868 
INGWeambuUrgien, cc... so3 bs 540s 12 262 304, 139 23, 362 792,525| 1,412,180 
NG WelnSKCADG ont ce sks cteae ccs. 16 573 732,438] 32,247) 1,580,214] 2,788,699 
ING WIMALKGG ltrs c.bek ese ob eee os 14 871 1,356, 801 97,702} 3,903,376} 6,656,630 
ING We LOrOntOd oo tcc cateee cease ote 27; 6,073) 11,927,307 965,694! 33,373,038) 67,273,672 
INGavara Hallsecs ee sont corsce seine 68| 6,384] 11,928,948} 4,448,859] 21,572,309) 56,205, 826 
INOrthBbayise.nc0) cess tek es cscs 22 451 734, 864 64,348] 1,524,834) 3,052,614 
INionwaclieee sees: hints.« ose sites 7 114 111, 269 17,090 916,902} 1,230,984 
OgkvaAllc rete okie eet eas 29 899} 1,400,824 72,941] 2,768,918} 5,968,966 
Oranvevd lla nice. oaks cower 9 os 14 244 296,342 24,473 1,106, 226 1,811, 802 
OTULIAM A etre CMe oie oy vie eros ie os wrasse 38} 1,967) 2,729,476 168,916} 3,061,062) 8,173,429 
Osan wie steko arc roc tie tee ce’ 54] 7,245} 14,219,413 860,255) 39,745,853} 62,343,434 
OCCA Warten res Aes a ae ries ss 206] 9,491] 15,628,589} 1,153,247] 22,944,683) 53,313,353 
Omen OU cease See os Cane elsine 47; 3,180} 4,672,735 253,862} 5,235,048) 12,511,749 
MARISOL eT Stee is oh ene ee ello 22) 1,246) 1,627,664 97,274| 3,331,354] 6,554,377 
Remibrokossea.ee tts ccc cant ceo ers 39} - 1,501 1,886, 145 114,422] 3,434,300} 7,106,239 
Penetanguisheneyess.. cece sc sce se 12 478 624, 220 29, 848 525,699} 1,490,739 
Rect incd.-, evi eens Be oer ee 18 S75inn ol b78..939 74,613} 2,647,338] 5,755,588 
IROLCEDOROULII Ys nie. hc cat esse «wes 87| 9,422) 15,744,199 894,458] 47,562,873] 79,164,803 
BAGLOU Rear es oti Seldrsnis he eae swine 16 187 201, 456 19,341 644,778] . 1,040,931 
MGT ETA TROUT iss cee ce one 39] 2,041] 4,427,788) 1,034,279} 6,311,763} 16,053,627 
POLvColbormevestac. ss kere beets es 20| 2,494] 4,757,094 1,830,798} 61,347,494] 89,690,336 
Hort Dalhousie siceckceee sc hee oe 6 171 254, 138 11, 262 442,331 1,058,795 
Ore stl giT ht eels sab ees 6 xsi 7 226 383,348 11,451 534,301 1,048,518 
PAGE SEL OP Osteo cae Coe eens 21 973) 1,691,698 138,349] 2,266,983) . 6,144,653 
PrOSCOtt.. 28 ae oe ENA 1 15 592 730, 333 25,438 736,171) 2,212,569 
HRCSCON EM CERES wit aros in 6 eh Med a 33 2,481 3, 862,998 165, 088 5,799,894] 12,288,295 
PONIES Wot atets oor. cues Sie sae 23 942| 1,390,138 111,251] 2,682,455| 5,442,855 


— 


iNet value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with a Gross Production of 
$1,000,000 or Over, and with Three or More Establishments, 1946— concluded 


i 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
Province and Municipality lish- fuvbed and Fuel and of Value of 
ments | POY°es Wages Electricity | Materials | Products! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
Rd getown eae eens acetate are 10 205 284,585 MBE TAU 644, 904 1, 286, 588 
StaCathaninesttee.« «..icrece nto cere 98} 9,038) 15,828,555 935,144] 22,543,859} 49,583,479 
Star yestem arte ee cock ate ctor 19 612 885, 197 688,870] 2,599,986] 5,653,028 
Steelthomasee wyien’. octane. at tetas 42 1,522} 2,263,876 143,052} 4,017,285) 8,443,162 
SATNIA eo ee tie choice eae rte eve ats 44} 6,377] 12,682,500} 5,299,709] 49,122,289) 89,099,183 
Saultistes Marlene cn..c.priatiseh nie. 47| 5,078) 10,581,713} 3,570,923} 26,414,688) 49,637,254 
Searorth gs Abie aloes acne bie oeiareien 13 224 312, 824 26,079] 2,047,638} 2,627,782 
SLIT COGS. oak ehmetette ssc Mente ae 25} 1,385) 2,053,585 155,962) 11,749,199) 18,201,073 
Srouxookoutiens on: nee one ene 6 91 124, 729 19,747 872,810 1,061, 987 
Smiths Palistceeme ss.) eereeer hee 19 1,255} 1,860,632 93,471 2,067,282} 4,214,365 
SOuULB AM PLO n-metie cl Sle eiceteessiess 5 305 506, 503 19, 657 637, 729 1,484,001 
Stratlord eee neta k chee sek corse 59} 3,559] 5,817,925 268,467} 9,027,875} 17,380,603 
Strathroy peepee mae: ccerrlercu en 21 578 659, 903 41,291) 2,129,683! _331607;969 
Stréctsvilleeei te a8. ce ease 9 147 255, 022 50,877] 2,189,244) 2,651,554 
Sudbury.teee econ eee 5S ae oe aed 43 866 1,315, 208 106,807) 3,575,462} 6,347,058 
SS WANSCA ree eee cco eeeR ote cstel 6 689 1,155,390 142, 154 1,542,259] - 3,792,658 
MRaviStOCK Mis < sete fa.c Neenah eres: 12 196 246,570 23,376| 1,612,317} 2,044, 202 
EI NOLOIG elma ee so. tere es 23} 2,078) 4,855,147) 2,270,718] 11,249,661) 23,379,223 
SET Ur y:. Set chee eee cee ee eros 10 344 537, 825 91,136 769,415 1,705, 458 
RITISONDUNE ee eh in cee otto arse 20 584 845, 665 95,179} 6,183,616} 8,381,968 
LIMITS? Fes eA AN oc eC Ee crear 20 487 720,257 55, 163 1,193,487 2,996, 599 
PP OrOntOncsnen Miah hee eae 3,632] 145,556) 247,298,288) 12,238,707} 549, 256, 912/1,036,939,790 
ERrentoneeckites cre ee eee Ay ee 24 1,477 1,971,423 327,601 6,570,330} 11,460,243 
Walkerton ss2hf sh S0. ee oc 16 491 621, 929 24, 296 900, 952 1,950, 211 
Wallaceburgveisane oa neeine ne D2 2. 315| on teen fol 587,542} 4,148,612) 11,675,097 
Waterloos.8oa tae an eee ces 50} 2,900) 4,654,834 258,129] 7,438,267} 19,531,374 
Wolland ... 00 suet. s dete ieee 52| 7,199] 13,426,597} 2,896,364) 22,173,551) 52,174,529 
Wellingtonteet.atomerser: he cmos 9 171 182, 136 43,618 900,740} . 1,490,296 
Wiest Lormemarasucnces< ose eee wake 8 ial 192, 234 13, 239 902,386} 1,562,542 
Wiestoniiy.saee oeeae ace Seen chee are 42} 2,079) 3,444,067 199,569} 4,357,251) 10,358,489 
Wihitb yeas owt toon es 13 434 568, 937 40,685 1 232), 786) se2e2S rats 
IWANGSOns pede eee a eine tel: 256} 30,889] 60,315,436} 3,748,979] 138,788,813} 244,925, 148 
Wingham 22009 a ae ars es 14 371 514, 754 33,917 1,676,092] 2,604,712 
Woodbridgess.2. 146uece ere. 6 226 313,918 80, 480 185, 152 1,068,024 
Woodstock ir Aenataveste Sees ae 63) 43,810) 4; 732,778 334,762} 10,790,571} 20,453,182 
Manitoba— 
IS TAING Oni enero reer nee eile 29 699 1, 002, 229 soul 5, 832,560} 7,909,688 
Rortacevlaserainics.6... oneaccicente 13 196 214, 542 23, 880 837,764 1,271,045 
StebBonitacewecnen. ts. ceme ees ce 58| 3,845) 6,874,589 547,337) 63,166,872} 79,928,557 
Selikar kev Sees eaten ace a Hs erties 8 768 1, 206, 740 356, 827 1,207,013), @385765.922 
ELTANSCONA Leek. Heh, sare ae ieee Sie een 2oo -45316,880 312,510} 6,835,616} 12,738,689 
Winnipeg. c.etan. sayn.c2. 0, ces see ce 756| 26,730) 42,354,650! 2,625,075} 121,531,306) 206,381,007 
Saskatchewan— 
Melvalle. --2is. 2 08 sees: tate aces 11 82 108, 224 30,228) 22235 (89 Vaan nieioe 
IM OOSOIS A Wistieas talc as os te ithe lores 44 1A 7b4\0 3s Odano08 498,065} 28,869,472] 34,637,823 
PrincesAlberte nee soe ee oss 29 1,062 1,699, 851 156,682} 9,702,434] 14,155,338 
Regina... #23. iN eas te 114) 2,914) 4,838,623 921,706} 22,038,050} 35,979, 895 
Saskatoonyasas ce chi ee eae 88| 2,604) 4,120,170 458,829} 29,817,113] 38,355,470 
Swit: Currentenssnwr ne rekies oe er: 13 302 486, 212 48,593 2,798, 741 3, 896, 206 
Morktonic eet ces eee ee 14 176 238, 691 40,486 1,074, 627 1, 608, 255 
Alberta— 
Calvarys nse nne eter eae ess 237, 2o2l) ka oon du 1,782,470] 60,353,717) 93,437,758 
Camrose: cei aos ete es eos 9 72 98,453 12,829 778,431 1,111,010 
Hdmontona eerie. ste aoe. 217| 7,555) 12,492,254 743,087| 62,052,678} 88,865,778 
Grandeserainiowwrere see ante 17 162 237, 880 26,365 708, 564 1,241,176 
Leth bridienne een: oceanic oF 34 837 1, 277, 609 99,486] 4,604,943 9, 295, 850 
Mediemetiaitn msec nae steve en cc PAs Ils 1,594, 251 108,971} 11,285,794) 15,022,598 
Red@Deerstetactiese nates ee ketaaiaes 12 120 182,275 32,002 1,207,593 1,679,690 
British Columbia— 
Cranbrookthes. sedans Seer 19 PHT 514, 553 36, 853 918, 292 1,749,614 
Kamloops Sede ae yer 24 282 397,522 22,740 563, 527 1,216,814 
WKOLOWNS sae ait fase 5-3 < ce ee ere 29 684 896, 623 83,665| 2,784,015) 4,561,398 
IMISSIONY, cts elk ake oct earn 18 S15 444,421 36,797| 2,804,040}  3;712,402 
IN ANALIN Oc tet ae ae 33 530 868, 906 50,700) 1,192,760! 3,184,130 
IN GISOM Paks. Hee occ etre, Ses 27 303 438,379 47,379 772, 104 1, 806, 412 
INiewavWestmuinster> 4)... oder 107} 5,475) 9,637,072 621,729] 25,639,612} 50,475,572 
INorbn AVA COUVeCE ne. aaa SAO O4ol me ie LL4 092 237,860| 4,947,577) 15,604,049 
RorteAlbernigeoayye. «ccieeta ee for 15 1130)" 2) 161) 422 14,087} 4,325,168} 9,758,944 
RorteMood sae atc actin vec 5 411 803, 848 4,787 1,620,576] 3,185,637 
Prince George: pense. ee tere: 65 508 711,485 67,585 1,395,489] 2,827,302 
IPTANCOWECEPELUN eee ete eae 24 637| 1,388,600 94,873} 4,220,708) 7,319,917 
Van COuviers diets. ae 3s aeons oe 1,071} 31,408) 55,960,984} 3,075,458) 138,045,068) 270,165, 166 
Vemmon.y... .snteeaartvee «leanne ts esc 32 376 59,315 70,585 1,188,020) 2,191,694 
VACUOLAR toon Aer oeceee 182} 4,816} 8,499,451 539,672| 11,609,934| 27,029,692 


1Net value is derived from gross value by deducting the cost of materials, fuel and electricity. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The purpose of this Chapter is to co-ordinate such official statistics on the 
construction industry as are available and to give, as far as possible, a complete 
picture of construction from year to year. Official statistics, although constantly 
undergoing improvement, have many gaps and it is necessary to try to bridge 
these by presenting data from outside sources. For instance, Section 3 carries 
official figures of building permits issued. in leading cities. These figures are useful 
but have definite limitations and are supplemented by presenting data from 
outside sources. This Section also contains data from a private source on construction 
contracts awarded during specified years. These are in the nature of a forecast of the 
amount of construction work contemplated in a given year. It is usually some time 
after contracts are awarded that work actually starts and, in the case of contracts of 
large-scale undertakings, the work is seldom finished within one year. 

On the other hand, the official statistics of the annual Census of Construc- 
tion given in Section 4 cover work of all kinds actually completed in a given year 
but even the Census of Construction is not all-inclusive. Work done by farmers, 
which in the aggregate must be considerable, is not included nor is much of that done 
by railways and other public institutions. So far as the latter groups are concerned 
an attempt is made in Section 4 to calculate a net figure which, when added to the 
annual Census of Construction figure, will more nearly approximate total construction 
(except that done by farmers and other individuals for themselves). 


Section 1.—The Government and the Construction Industry 


Subsection 1.—Public Contracts 


Previous to the Second World War, Federal Government contracts were let 
and put into execution by the Department of Public Works. During the War, 
the Department of Munitions and Supply was organized to co-ordinate the industrial 
effort and arrange priority for such industries as were engaged in important war 
work. After 1946, the Department of Munitions and Supply gave place to the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply and since that date Government recon- 
struction programs, so far as they concern construction projects, have been screened 
by this body which works in close co-operation in this matter with the Department 
of Public Works and other Federal Departments concerned. This ensures the 
initiation of only those new projects which do not interfere with more necessary 
construction in progress or contemplated, and where availability of labour and 
materials permits. 
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Following the Government’s announcement in November, 1947, of stringent 
measures for the conservation of its dollar resources, all government departments 
have to report in detail to the Department of Reconstruction and Supply their 
probable purchases of materials, machinery or equipment from the United States. 


Trans-Canada Highway.*—The Federal Government in December, 1948, 
invited all provinces to send representatives to attend a Trans-Canada Highway 
Conference at Ottawa. At this Conference, all provinces indicated they were in 
favour of the project. 


Considerable progress was made in 1949 in preparing the ground generally 
for the introduction of federal legislation, and for the signing of the agreements 
with the provinces. 


At present Canada is without a national coast-to-coast highway although 
4,200 miles of road link together Halifax and Vancouver. Of the existing road 
approximately 60 p.c. is paved but much of that paving is below standard. 
The expansion of the Canadian economy has created an increasing need for 
a transcontinental all-weather road, the cost of which has been set at about 
$300,000,000. Legislation passed in 1949 enables the Federal Government to 
provide the Provincial Governments in the next seven years with assistance to the 
amount of $150,000,000 for the construction of the Highway. This legislation 
visualizes the Highway as extending beyond the Pacific mainland to Vancouver 
Island and from the Atlantic mainland to Cape Breton Island, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. 


Technical data and other information were obtained about local conditions in 
each province and an outline of proposed standards and suggested terms of agreement 
was forwarded to all provinces, asking for assurance that they were prepared to 
co-operate in the project. These assurances were given. 


A technical conference, attended by representatives of all provinces, met at 
Ottawa on Dec. 15-16, 1949, at which general agreement was reached respecting 
standards and specifications. 


The Federal Government is also sharing the costs of highways already con- 
structed which will be taken into the Highway plan, paying one-half of the total 
cost of construction of such highways. The federal contribution toward the High- 
way remaining to be completed will therefore be considerably more than the 50 pic 
set out in the enabling legislation. Payments for roads already constructed may be 
applied elsewhere in provincial highway systems as determined by the provinces 
to which the payments are made. 


The Federal Government contribution will be limited to the two-lane standard. 
A paved surface of 22 ft. in the Eastern Provinces and 24 ft. west of the Great Lakes 
has been agreed on as standard, with a minimum right-of-way of 100 ft., wherever 
possible. Maximum curvature of 8° and maximum gradients of 6 p.c. have been 
decided on, together with sight distances horizontally and vertically of 600 ft. 
minimum. 

The route will be approximately 5,000 miles in length, following the shortest 
practical east-west route and comprising a “first-class, hard-surfaced, two-lane 
highway”. Except for those portions in National Parks, the Highway will become 
the property and responsibility of the provinces and will be constructed over routes 
which they have chosen and will be maintained by them. 


* Prepared by H. G. Cochrane, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 2.—Government Aid to Civil Housing* 


Canada’s supply of adequate housing falls short of actual needs. While this 
condition undoubtedly existed prior to 1930, it was not widely recognized. With the 
general depression of economic activity through the period 1929-36, residential 
construction fell to such a low level that already-existing overcrowding and obsol- 
escence were further aggravated. The high vacancy rate in these years, particularly 
for apartment dwellings, was a product not of an over-supply of dwellings, but of 
enforced ‘doubling-up’ of families whose incomes were not sufficient to provide 
separate living quarters. 


The construction industry had not recovered from this slump when in 1939 
war production began to drain off materials and labour required for wartime housing 
construction. During the war years, increased personal income allowed many 
families to expand into separate or larger dwelling units. These two factors, coupled 
with unprecedented high marriage rates during the war years and months immediately 
following, aggravated an already critical shortage of living quarters. 


The tempo of total residential construction, including Government projects, has 
increased steadily in post-war years. During 1948, 81,243 new dwelling units were 
completed making a total of 276,516 units in the four years since the War. These 
figures include dwelling units added by conversion of existing structures. 


TI e Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—To provide co-ordina- 
tion it the housing field, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was 
incotpyrated by an Act of Parliament (December, 1945). Briefly, its purpose and 
functi ns are: (1) to administer the National Housing Act, 1944, and earlier housing 
legisl: tion; (2) to provide facilities for the rediscounting of mortgages by lending 
instit tions; and (3) to administer the Emergency Shelter Regulations. 


\n 1947, the Corporation assumed supervision of the activities of Wartime 
Housing Limited, a Crown Company formed in 1941 (see pp. 582-583, 1947 Year 
Book ). 


)Juring the years 1941-48, 38,126 new housing units were completed by War- 
time Housing Limited and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and an 
additional 2,158 were completed in the first quarter of 1949. 


l, September, 1947, the Corporation also became responsible for the manage- 
ment vf Housing Enterprises of Canada, Limited, and its operating companies. 
Thus, by the end of 1947, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation was 
administering most of the housing activities of the Federal Government. 


Housing Legislation.—Since 1935, the Federal Government has administered 
legislation designed to assist in the financing and improvement of housing in Canada. 
This commenced with the Dominion Housing Act, 1935 (see pp. 473-474, 1938 
Year Book), and has been followed by the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, 1987 (see pp. 370-371, 1941 Year Book), the National Housing Act, 1938 (see 
pp. 468-470, 1940 Year Book) and the National Housing Act, 1944. 


* Revised in the Special Surveys Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The following table shows the number of loans made, and the amounts approved 
under the housing legislation passed since 1935. 


1.—Loans Approved under Dominion Housing Legislation, by Provinces and 
Territories, 1935-48 


Nore.—This table is a combined statement of the net loans (cancellations and new loans) made under 
the Acts named in the preceding text. 


Neen —————————— 


1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | Total 


Province or Territory 1935-41 


LOANS 
No No No No No. No No No No 
Prince Edward Island.... 18 — — — — 4 10 35 67 
INCOMES Oy, ondanesde a 728 14 4 6 59 100 248 285 1,444 
New Brunswick.......... 215 7 — — 23 84 102 286 WG 
Quebec. caer cs cee ote steers Mo dpes 91 246 —19 462 832 1,793 2,895 8,523 
ONGAriO. sere aisles Sele ees 10,474 686 1,170 ti2 2,067 3,200 3,442 6,538 28,402 
Mani tobaucciece dees of ect oe 1,453 61 164 218 634 1,004 1,188 1,106 5, 828 
Saskatchewan...........- 83 1 — 18 94 215 146 94 651 
AL DOrtat ee om tee eee —— — — — 469 626 916 1,972 3,983 
British Columbidaesseet 3,951 147 136 398 625 1222 P04 152,125 9,645 
Northwest Territories.... — — — — —_ — — 2 2 
Totals 2a 19,145 | 1,007 | 1,720 | 1,393 | 4,433 | 7,340 | 8,886 15,338 || 59,262 
Pee Sd es ee BOS SEES Be 
AMOUNTS 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Prince Edward Island..... 97 — — — — 21 170 223 511 
INO Ve SCOtlas eh ekees oa 2,993 49 13 20 266 532 1,364 1,629 6,866 — 
New Brunswick.......... 931 23 — — 101 1,001 562 1,781 4,399 
Quechee sence ete tee 15, 608 328 816 —4] 2,992 | 8,964 | 14,422 | 26,663 69, 789 
Ontariosaeeset tech ne 41, 843 2 ONT, 3, 696 2,718 | 10,254 | 26,163 | 19,116 40,643 || 146, 450 
IManitobaeacaccse eters 5, 804 188 516 778 | 3,030] 5,017 | 6,577) 7,576 |) 29,486 
Saskatchewan...........- 413 4 —- 62 403 eal 735 617 4,005 
Alberts wi.caterdconte acne — — — — 2,099 4,028 4,960 } 11,324 22,411 
British. Columbiaasec eee 12, 854 421 411 1,280 3,119 8,449 5,325 | 11,173 43,032 
Northwest Territories.... —_ == = — —_— _ — 13 13 
Totals: 2 eee 80,543 | 3,030 | 5,452 | 4,854 | 22,264 | 55,946 | 53,231 101, 642 || 326,962 


Se eS 


National Housing Act, 1944.—The features of this Act as originally proclaimed 
appear on pp. 455-457 of the 1946 Year Book. The Act has been constantly amended 
to meet changing conditions. In 1948, the principal change was the addition of a 
rental insurance plan to encourage the construction of rental housing. An outline of 
the present status of the Act is given below. 


Loans to Prospective Home Owners.—Loans are extended through approved 
lending institutions with the Federal Government advancing 25 p.c. of the total. 
The Act has been amended to provide for loans payable over periods up to 30 
years with the amount based on a maximum of 95 p.c. of the first $3,000, 85 p.c. of 
the second $3,000, and 70 p.c. of the remainder of the lending value when the purchase 
price is predetermined and approved by the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. When the latter condition is not met a higher equity is payable. The 
maximum loan for a single family-dwelling has been increased from $7,000 to 
$8,500. 


Integrated Housing. —This plan involves an agreement with a builder to build 
houses at a controlled sales price for veterans’ preference. The Central Mortgage. 
and Housing Corporation gives priority assistance and undertakes to purchase 
houses not sold within six months of the completion date. The provisions governing 
the size of the loan are the same as for prospective home owners. 
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Co-operative Housing.—The terms under which loans are made to co-operative 
groups intending to build housing projects are unchanged (see p. 456, 1946 Year 
Book). 


Rental Housing.—The Act provides for a period of ten years at double the rates 
normally allowed for income tax purposes for approved types of dwelling comprising 
four or more family dwelling units. To encourage the construction of rental housing 
the Act was amended in 1948 by the addition of a Rental Insurance Plan. Owners 
of projects built under the plan are guaranteed a return of rentals sufficient to pay 
taxes, operating expenses, debt service and a minimum of 2 p.c. on the equity. The 
project must conform to certain standards of construction and must consist of at 
least eight housing units and the period of guarantee may be up to 30 years. 


Direct Loans.—The Act was amended to enable the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to make direct loans for home ownership, rental housing, or 
rural housing if, in its opinion, joint loans are not available. 


Limited Dividend Companies.—The Act provides for loans to limited dividend 
companies for the construction of low rental housing. The high level of building 
costs has deterred the development of low rental housing. During 1947, Housing 
Enterprises of Canada, Limited, suspended operations because they could not meet 
the cost levels originally contemplated. 


Loans to Primary Producers for Housing of Employees.—Terms remain the 
same for loans to companies building housing quarters for employees engaged in 
primary production (see p. 585, 1947 Year Book). 


Land Assembly.—The Act was amended in 1947 for the purpose of authorizing 
approved lending institutions to acquire, improve and sell land for residential 
purposes. 


Slum Clearance.—Due to the extreme shortage of housing accommodation slum 
clearance projects have not been pressed in former years. However, a grant was 
approved in 1948 to assist in slum clearance in the city of Toronto. 


Farm Housing.—If there is no existing mortgage or encumbrance upon the farm, 
the loan is limited to the least of $5,000, the cost of building the house, or two-thirds 
of the appraised value of the farm. If there is a mortgage or encumbrance, the loan 
is limited to the least of $8,000, the sum of the cost of building the house and liqui- 
dating existing indebtedness, or two-thirds of the appraised value of the farm. Loans 
for new farm housing are repayable over a period of up to 20 years at 43 p.c. per 
annum calculated semi-annually. 


Home Extension Loans.—The purpose of these loans is to enable the conversion 
of existing homes to create additional self-contained dwelling units. The terms of 
the loans are the same as in 1946 (see p. 586, 1947 Year Book). 


Housing Research and Community Planning.—Research and community 
planning cover the fields of: economic and statistical inquiries; technical research 
in materials, equipment, standards, etc., and design. In 1947, the National Research 
Council of the Federal Government formed a Division of Building Research to 
undertake the major portion of actual technical and laboratory research work 
regarding building methods and materials. 

Emergency Shelter Regulations.—These regulations were intended to assist munici- 
palities in converting unoccupied houses, barracks or other suitable buildings for the 
accommodation of families suffering actual distress or hardship through lack of 
shelter. By the end of 1948, 10,304 units had been provided by municipalities and 
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universities and the Emergency Shelter Administration. The regulations were 
revoked as from Dec. 31, 1948, and activities in 1949 were limited to meeting 
outstanding commitments. 


Veterans’ Land Act.—A program, under the terms of this Act, includes con- 
struction of homes on small holdings outside urban areas. The project is the 
responsibility of the Minister of Veterans Affairs. (See also Chapter XX VIII on 
Veterans Affairs.) 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—This legislation aims at the improvement of living 
conditions on farms by the provision of electrification, refrigeration, heating systems, 
water systems, etc. The Act is more fully dealt with in Chapter XJ on pp. 405-406. 


Section 2.—Construction of Dwelling Units in Canada 


The number of dwelling units completed in Canada during 1948 is estimated at 
81,243, including 5,146 units added by conversions, compared with 79,359 units in 
1947. This brings the total number of dwelling units completed in the last four years 
to 276,516. At the end of 1948 there were more than 56,000 dwelling units under 
construction in Canada. During 1948 about 76 p.c. of completed dwellings were 
built in urban centres and approximately 81 p.c. of all completions were single 
houses. It is estimated that about 25 p.c. were for rental purposes and the remainder 
were built for owner-occupancy. The following tables summarize the results of 
surveys conducted bv the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation. 


2.—New Dwelling Units, by Type, 1946-49 


Type 1946 1947 1948 19491 
No. No. No. No. 
New Construction— 
Onextarmilvedetache dame ce <hr Recitation 50,457 58, 883 61,787 35,298 
‘Mwouamily, detached Aum emee ase rie) eeeaa Nive ASE 4,206 5,314 4,560 4,138 
EUG OL. OVE CO ctor nce d cei ieee aT oka Wane reeto reat ars ee Faye 510 608 1,607 361 
Apartment:on flatiseri scp. Wee eae ee ee 2,898 7,460 7, 836 6,301 
Others oe nea oe ey ee i ee te eis ke 2,504 81 307 228 
Totals New Construction........... se Ay. cca Sem Re Oy, 60,575 72,346 76,097 46,326 
GON VOrSiONnS Ach eee eer oe oe theron arena gee rte 6, 740 7,013 5,146 — 
Grand Totals ee ee eee ae cen eens 67,315 79,359 81,243 — 


1 First seven months. 


3._New Dwelling Units, by Provinces, 1948-49 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


a ee a a ee Ee eee eee eee 


1948 19491 
Province ——__--- 
Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island...<........-.<«.« 132 98 230 63 112 175 
INOVS SCO: «sae ce te ete die gieleiers ane 1,494 1,094 2,588 1,173 676 1, $49 
INVey lad qlbers\atel one ee Se Sadan we ee 946 1,045 1,991 617 86 703 
(WED OCs cance cesses sees ene esos 16, 291 3, 880 20,171 11,585 1,190 12700 
OntAEIO cu2 Hiren tient oases 2 ee 18, 207 8,184 26,391 12,861 3,550 16,411 
Manitoba: oncccse cece oor meen 3.118 1,443 4,561 2,078 345 2,423 
Saskatehow answers wate eens ae 2,348 863 Seoul 1,144 324 1,468 
AIDOrt Go cine ce Kops esting e Seer ietea 5, 794 429 6, 223 4,309 504 4,813 
British Columbia cette oe ene ee 9,705 1,026 10,731 4,797 912 5,709 
TotalSese ccc dae ee 58,035 18,062 76,097 38, 627 7,699 46,326 


1 First seven months. 
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4.—New Dwelling Units by Metropolitan Areas, 1946-48 


(Exclusive of Conversions) 


Metropolitan Area 1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 

No No No. p.c p.c p.c. 
ARTUR A as, GRASS. Virsa cute eh dmgaiegs ase nissan s 665 371 471 1-1 0-5 0-6 
NOT N ND OR COL Cee ve Aue: hee tae eaten ad Ras Cea as 242 457 134 0-4 0-6 0-2 
RIED OC Eee Eee che seh ee oe Gers ate. ose 950 834 1,082 1-6 1-1 1-4 
NUOnGrOd armas iss ores erty kate 3,571 6, 183 8,814 5-9 8-5 11-6 
ULE WURE SEER itera ote era ipueia’ AR ayepetoge Sts, Aaya 1,447 1,194 1, 454 2-4 1-7 1-9 
INNIS Aso Sahat Seca fate aos 3 ws eo oh siatg 2 4, 204 3, 836 4,143 6-9 5-3 5-4 
Je beVonbil weyiie < Fey As © Saeed tok ei eens te eet aie 640 1,141 sed iv 1-1 1-6 1-7 
AAICLODY ten ees ee een eetikaye 2 625 799 732 1-0 1-1 1-0 
ESSE EE iy ae eae Reade 733 839 806 1-2 1-2 1-1 
Witintpem ert, a emer nee nes users fone oe, 1,966 3, 242 2,881 3-2 4-5 3-8 
VIGHGOUN. Clot eee re ec ore oe oe 3,872 3,750 6,758 6-4 5-2 8-9- 
'\VACLORIA Mee PES cere ee toe oe ee 787 829 1350 1-3 1-1 1-8 
Totals. s.. 2232... pelea 2 ai A SO 19,702 23,475 29,945 32-5 32-4 39-4 
Motais, Canada cc cioks hace hese 60,575 72,346 76,097 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Section 3.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Section statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work per- 
formed during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and 
duly reported in the Census of Construction. Further, values of contracts awarded, 
and especially of building permits, are estimates (more often underestimates) of 
work to be done. Obviously these statistics and those of Section 4 cannot be expected 
to agree, since much work contracted for towards the end of any one year is often 
not commenced until the next and, especially as regards large contracts or contracts 
undertaken late in any year, extends into more than one year. The figures here 
given are, therefore, supplementary to those of Section 4 and are valuable as showing 
from year to year the work immediately contemplated during the period. 


Construction Contracts.—The figures published by MacLean Building 
Reports, Limited, for construction contracts awarded during 1948 showed a total 
of $954,082,400. This amount represented an increase of 33 p.c. over the $718, 137,100 
reported for 1947 and 65 p.c. over the high pre-war level ($576,651,800) established 
in 1929, 


Of the four main classes of construction shown in Table 6 residential, business 
and engineering showed increases of 89 p.c., 32 p.c. and 14 p.c., respectively, over 
those of 1947; the industrial class on the other hand showed a decrease of 34 p.c. 


Regionally, Ontario accounted for the greatest volume with total awards of 
$350,612,300, or 37 p.c. of the total, followed by Quebec with 34 p.c. The greatest 
percentage increases over 1947 were shown by Alberta and British Columbia. 
Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan showed decreases in 1948. 
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5.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1913-48 
(Source: MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 
Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction | Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 

LG SAEs irae mii 384 15720007 | 1 920m e emccmrertcte 207-973: OO0mMmLOS tare ere 224, 056, 700 
LOT Se eset onic DATHOS2FOOOM IE LOZ bneeeeeenas 312947 GOO LOS Steen aeener eter. 187,277,900 
1915 See eee ee S38 O16 000) ROD (erates oem ALSO COOMMLGS Se aenennane ees 187,178,500 
191 Gtr sess dee ee ce OOS OOOH G28 es aircrreete wilt: A203 2° 000 i394 0) eam cmane creme 346,009, 800 
OU es Sen cee ae SANSA OOH ETOZOR pews crac tae GAT LOM otelU es eI EY eestor voile: 393,991, 300> 
TOUS a. eee terse onatosie G9) S420 0000 el 93 Omer wists ae 456. 9995600) ib 942 le oe iets es 281,594, 100 
VOLO ee dca Sonatertieccee L9GLO23" O00FIIS UOod eee etn 8157482) O00" POSS eee peers 206, 103, 900 
TQQOR, cieitars ates eee 25D OODROUUn nl Goce megemeek et cees 132-872-400 944 eee ery 291,961, 800 
NSA eee ay we ee Cae ZAQSISaRoUOR SLOSS mae or OF. 280r S00 1945 see Beer 409 , 032, 700 
LOD 2 ee tear ent mets reac ee SST SASF SOOT GUS 4S ewan cco eee 125 Sl 25000 | 94 Gee even 663,355, 100 
1 O28 ara arere Certroisteittticce BW Oe STI) I RBS ine sg dodo oo ce 160,305,000 |! 1947..... acidianctteis 718,137, 100 
1924 5.2. Fives oma ee 276. 261e 100) e193 Of. aereteeicte oes 1622588000" LOSS eee rere cise 954,082,400 


6.—Values of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Provinces and Types 


of Construction, 1943-48 


(Source: MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 


Ss ——————eEE——— eee 


Province or Type 


Prince Edward Island...... 
INOVal SCOtlastar cee ste eee 


Manttobassecenin hectare: 
paskatchewaneeemeee ster ae 
Alibertat- ese oe eee 


RESIDENTIAL— 
Apartments Etats MPoniernretevere 
Resid encestey. acc tens wae 


BusINESs— 
@Whurchesm sete. ease ae 
Public garages...0....5.-> 
LOSDICAISH ae en Homeric 
Hotels and clubs.......... 
Office buildings........... 
Public buiidingsre sae 
Schools se cetenrtic eel owes 


Tora.s, BUSINESS....... 


INDUSTRIAL eee teen: 


Jai wie {ac ee eR UE 8 


Torats, ENGINEERING. . 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ .$ 

719,300 657,900 904, 900 650,200} 3,991,900} 2,409,600 
7,535,500} 9,157,200} 14,681,900} 13,489,400] 28,855,000) 36,624, 200 
6,620,600} 9,898,000} 10,720,000} 26,698,500] 27,017,300) 28,980,100 
61,816,700] 89,884,800) 121,943,400) 226,809,500) 255,202,400) 327,111,900 
83,025,300) 111,741,800] 151,856,000) 252,787,400) 258,709,300} 350,612,300 
10,083,900) 12,906,400) 22,228,700} 25,741,500} 34,446,100} 45,414,700 
3,970,000} 5,677,600} 15,986,100} 19,497,500} 23,040,200) 18,273,600 
18,529,300] 19,501,900) 32,677,800} 38,971,900} 47,425,100) 74,071,700 
13,803,300] 32,536,200} 38,033,900} 58,709,200} 39,449,800} 70,583,600 
206,103,900) 291,961,800) 409,032,700) 663,355,106) 718,137,100) 954,082, 400! 
913,400] 8,856,600] 6,282,800} 18,998,800} 12,049, 600 30,069, 100 
78,195,700] 122,386,500] 189,740,400} 194,051,700} 185, 146,700} 342,986, 800 
79,109,100) 131,243,100) 196,023,200) 213,050,500) 197,196,300} 373,055, 900 
1,198,400} 1,688,100) 3,321,700} 14,426,500} 11,263,000] 16,425,500 
1,269,900} 1,940,100) 3,245,400) 16,859,900) 15,789,200} 13,096,900 
6,144,600} 18,529,300] 22,061,300) 23,863,700) 40,298,900) 49,318,800 
2,370,400} 2,442,300} 2,589,800} 16,071,600} 14,541,200} 27,628,800 
2,826,700} 3,742,900} 5,316,500} 18,912,400) 34,620,600) 34,137,900 
30,660,400} 13,022,000] 7,407,400) 7,411,600) 16,197,900) 19,919,400 
4,304,800} 8,346,700} 15,583,700) 23,019,500) 45,648,400) 79,156,000 
1,813,100} 3,999,300] 6,571,200) 29,271,200) 28,685,500} 42,348,000 
244, 200 322,500 401,400} 8,921,500} 7.823,200) 4,814,500 
10,185,400] 14,590,700} 19,798,500} 28,047,600} 24,662,300) 28,413,100 
61,017,900] 68,623,900} 86,296,900} 186,805,500} 239,530,200) 315, 258, 900 
32,857,000} 58,712,100} 75,540,200] 138,328,500) 113,495,000} 74,878,100 
2,059,200} 1,519,000} 2,099,300) 5,279,200) 7,037,400} 7,562,000 
3,708,200} 5,718,400} 2,467,000} 10,379,700} 41,663,700) 18,215,000 
1,795,200} 2,244,900} 5,284,900) 13,144,900) 16,281,200} 20,038,600 
11,222,600) 14,428,100} 20,231,300] 56,941,600) 538,707,800) 45,856,900 
14,334,700} 9,472,300} 21,089,900} 39,425,200) 49,225,500) . 99,217,000 
33,119,900) 33,382,700) 51,172,400) 125,170,600) 167,915,600) 190,889,500 


1 Totals of provincial figures do not agree with this figure due to rounding out. 
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Building Permits.—Statistics of building permits were first collected in 1910, 
when the series covered 35 urban centres; in 1920 they were extended to cover 58 
municipalities, including unincorporated suburban areas as, with the advent of the 
automobile, a growing percentage of persons working in cities were residing outside 
the municipal boundaries of the urban centres in which they earned their living. 
In 1940 the series was again extended to cover 204 municipalities. The number of 
urban centres included is being expanded further. However, until plans are advanced 
it is felt desirable in the Year Book to maintain comparability with earlier issues by 
retaining the ‘204’ list. 

Building permits issued in 1948 registered an increase of 44 p.c. compared 
with 1947. 


7.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities, 1947 and 1948 


Nore.—Statistics for these series covering years previous to 1946 will be found in the corresponding 
tables of earlier editions of the Year Book. For the 35 cities marked («) the record goes back to 1910; 
the 23 places marked (0°) were added in 1920. 


SSS ee ——— ee 00S — 


Province and 1947 1948 Province and 


Municipality Municipality 1947 1948 
$ $ . $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 

Prince Edward Island.... 470,975 839,100 |} Longueuil............... 601,955 1,186, 840 
MEQ ANTIC o.oo tears cc se<P: 353, 250 410,980 

o Charlottetown.......... 470,975 839, 100 || * Montreal ( *« Maison- 
NEUVE)C Hee eee es 50,796,777 | 74,114,875 
Montreal East..........- 1, 796, 256 2,017,455 
Nova Scotia.....:......... 7,676,830 | 10,996,830 || Montreal North......... 739,725 1,082,385 
Montreal West..........- 410,345 335, 100 
ATahersteset eee oe wee 236, 845 949 , 954 Mount Royals)... -....|) 4,216,290 1, 787,905 
Bridgewater....2'......- 258, 750 TSORLSOn ee Noranda: taeeneo ces. 645,350 615,050 
IDartmouthes.ece ees cus 555,210 470,300 @Outremontenss: ones s: "828, 850 1, 180, 600 
GilgcetBayaes- so ctscs oer 436, 833 438,787 || Pointe-aux-Trembles. ... aa ,o20 550, 100 
OVA PA KR: ean, ois, oke ncans o> 3, 650, 839 5,395, 714 Pointe /Claire-see- aes a. 794,419 1,030,270 
WGLVErpOOlL 2 aes ee cee eee 69, 300 SOOM her@uebecter a: taseeces es oe 5, 608, 667 8,344, 423 
o New Glasgow..........- 351,185 301-4907) “Rimouski seers acre: 416,380 745,440 
New Waterford.......... 69, 800 134, 700 Riviére-du-Loup......... 397,445 325, 650 
North Sydney.......... 120,500 LOLO2OoWeELOUYNie eed en Se sees 1,428,540 658,770 
e Sydneyx. .: cc. Rak sak 753,583 | 1,279,400 || Ste. Agathe-des-Monts.. 552,000 387, 800 
Sydney Mines........... 76, 210 106,025 Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue... 42,225 385, 165 
SEVOYOS es ceo eee hts al 894, 500 1, 267,395 St. Hyacinthe:.:.:..:. , 604,175 1,264,300 
Yarmouth) aasens occsee 203,275 348,090 SGM UGA merece tie, isc ores 1,153, 700 911,950 
SESMeCrOMe vee teak aa 1,028,075 2, 232, 522 
St. Joseph-de-Grantham 196, 830 311,597 
New Brunswick.......... 7,236,794 | 10,200,361 || St. Lambert............ 557, 805 760,575 
pote lcvtrentGisemts eee eve c- 1,600,350 9,361,300 
Campbellton. :.3.....-:- 705, 745 304,325 ||o Shawinigan Falls....... 4,480,050 2,164,885 
Chatham i127. 2 iec..85 ace 69,500 2,102,200 ||* Sherbrooke............. 2,228,000 5,068, 775 
Wathousie 2G seh. s. 125, 460 179, 555 Sorel: eee eae: 474, 630 201; 280 
OPredericton ss 2.27 esas 1,994,127 9° 803,715 lie Three Rivers........... 1,260,078 2,477,050 
eMMOnCtON: = 6 oes aca soe 2,766, 132 1,581, 587 Walide Ors ee ce nett 812,175 1, 741,185 
INeweastle'.c. 2. eee paaeels 58,775 348, 415 Walley feldteer.. ees. ar 874, 174 993 , 006 
Sainte JON. 2. ost asthe. 1, 233,394 2,725,289 Werdtimts.steecenss > 2,603, 600 4,375,775 
SET ScOphencis stele sass os 283, 661 155,275 |i ® Westmount............. 874, 890 1,042,395 
Quebec... 56 ee oes 97,730,827 145,824, 586 Ontario. eee re 161,903,785 | 225,446,632 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine..... 1,448,740 | 1,706,210 || Ambherstburg........... 297, 650 240, 080 
C@hreoutimit i) esse 1,004, 785 1,281,475 ‘Barrie. vio eee s Ne 4 554, 407 746, 820 
Coaticook seh: eis ete 167,985 301-815 0’ Belleville... ...-..s5+- 1,712,590 1, 848, 760 
Drummondville......... 841,575 1,450,860 || Bowmanville........... 135,013 219,135 
Grane snc cs oe accor 1,721,870 1,291,045 IBTACEDIIA SO. sees e = Saks 290, 163 118,350 
GrandiMere.. oes 5. sae 349, 450 1, 249,775 IBramMptOMeacere ace «ccc 648, 272 1,301, 684 
Frampstead.. 245255 -. - 257, 800 DSARTOSs te Eramtiondas cs ives «cisions 1,354, 461 2,202, 849 
rab Ges eek neti i Be A 878, 751 TL Sth a ys TOC Vall oecteh tee oe esi: 721,450 1,006, 900 
PDELVINOo ics iene. toca 153,730 DOe4G5ul burlington. hee sek 538, 150 954, 740° 
FOLIGULC Lees sete Pose ee 1,185,050 1, 674, 700 @amppelliorde ss. 0. 238,400 78, 600 
MOUMUICTOS Cees cee ne 617, 750 1049-950 o\@hatham*: 2.2%... .%<.1 1, 227,590 2,772,089 
ACHING. oo s54 fereceion as 1,978,498 3,624,970 CoObouegs. ee teas oe ade 244,375 241,065 
Waprairies;? <5. cetss kos 192,937 158, 850 Cochrane 7... es resists 55,368 92,289 
MO GUO dite ok ieiciss ates sioz01s 239,325 915, 100 Collingw00d 3...2..-00- 150, 750 137, 934 
ESE Varese tors, aie osersctuerainrals 282,250 1,168, 800 Cornwalleaccncee ceteris: 1,119,998 1,000, 165 
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7.—Values of Building Permits Issued by 204 Municipalities, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


Province and 


496,995 
1,689, 140 
16, 238, 509 
2,381,779 
45,100! 
485,912 
2,892,110 
743,077 
172,635 
2,443, 825 
171,050 
9,225, 268 
95,270 

17, 695, 878 
165, 925 


280, 729 


2,036, 291 


240, 839 
6,324, 786 
867,475 
3,013, 985 
699, 790 
464,212 
6, 781, 260 
831, 950 
617,395 
288, 250 
4,946,275 
184,110 
571,950 
731,320 
1,940, 124 
1, 217,358 
21,562, 644 
1,754,354 
1,063,003 
2,500, 256 
8,503, 990 
726, 890 
125,415 
92,550 
1,435,325 
238, 450 
2,355, 297 
5,700 
2,974, 480 
6,117 


269, 056. 


703, 425 
777,550 
2,380, 145 
120, 405 
1,435,020 
2,782,079 
2,454, 228 
9,815,485 
607,150 
365, 950 
2,237,472 
3,047, 100 
588, 114 
318,401 
491,715 
31,030,778 


Province and 


Municipality 1947 Municipality 1947 1948 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—continued Ontario—concluded 
UNGAS omens ee 345, 219 WiRLtOV >. =e ares 322,485 448, 855 
ABEVIOWli 7 oe ok ene 947,875 oeWindsol ee. eee 5, 856, 510 9,368,144 
Etobicoke Twp......... 7,156, 268 © Woodstocks. serait t.n 675,276 1,647,497 
Orest ELI ae eee 1,059, 10 o) Ore LWiccei bo eaee sy 6, 483, 200 5,879,950 
HOLS OTIS ee ee See oe 269, 850 York Past. Twp. ...s--| °3,.7515.965 6, 273, 730 
Fort Frances......<....- 236, 209 
For, Willanis.. tass6 3,006,190 J 
0. Galt Pee he 2s 844,315 
Gananoque.......... Ais 224, 695 Manitoba! ..0.5 5. 203208. 21,472,662 | 25,675,980 
Gloucester Twp......... 2,363, 239 
Goderich: Satie es 145, 690 é Brand Omtentesscn neater ne 745,305 1,170, 120 
PIGHUCID ND rece Pee 1, 437,093 Brooklands..ia eee 68, 420 50, 235 
EL AIG DURV Ae eee oe 25,350 Dauphin’ w.cee eee 233, 530 332, 660 
* Harriton’. ..\.cs eae 7,945, 553 North Kildonan......... 129,275 117,900 
HAnOWer See eee 162,010 Portage la Prairie....... 156,317 170,415 
Hawkesbury: ..e.eceee 152,435 OStaboniiaces sete seeel, 2» 20,000 4,319,775 
Fhuntswillereyoee noes 392;375 Delkrlkow ese ete re 181,000 518,500 
Ingersoll tesco 99,355 ThePag Vere eee 78,125 94, 600 
Kapuskasing s - 0 sceco 501,390 EransCOn sie tenet reece 266, 835 264,975 
Kenora emer. 355, 984 e Wanniper etc acer 17,490,000 | 18,636,800 
@ Kingston.) noes ception 3, 264, 366 
Kirkland Lake (Twp. of 
4 K7o) =) Pe ele ey Se 255, 208 Saskatchewan........... 12,924,669 | 12,039,038 
oe Kitehenersc.s. cess 8,197,330 
Leamington..........<.. 29,980 Biggar. oc Wat scare eee 19, 200 16,390 
CEI Cleaee Seine ooos nee 3,456, 690 HISTOVAN\..< dts Ae aed ce 251,960 149,069 
WANOSAY eck cee 51,715 Melvillose genni iacananeee 476,150 | 121,075 
Listowelssxcacsatesn. 46,975 *; MOOSO:;JaWs toes mee caee 444,026 712,015 
eo Teondlone jks eee eee 4,902,585 North Battleford....... 431,650 382,670 
Long Branches te. 717,560 PrincovAlberte sees 1,215,285 1,080,002 
Mimicot.- eee ae 540,110 S}ReSind ae Aan eee 3,298, 532 5,070, 785 
INaDpanee....):e0.Seiee ss 5-6 106, 925 oe. Saskatoon si... 5,591,815 2,080, 212 
Nepean Twipss.. oo. os os 3,027,598 SwittiCurrentesesees ee 400, 711 644,590 
New Liskeard.......... 35,911 Wey burn e as sone ee 85, 865 541,300 
Newmarket............ 342,900 Workton. st y7aste tar) 709,475 1,240,930 
INewslorontoss, oe. eo. 843, 655 
OwNiagara Vallse.s ssc. « 1,285, 700 
Norph Bayi ean ee. 986, 556 Alberta |. 2c:0e8.eoecsee 23,267,475 | 46,813,711 
North York Twp........ 11, 609, 533 
Oakeley Spaeth ss oc. % 542, 800 “Calgary Awe bees 10,588,240 | 13,957,305 
UIA Nis. 8 dee aie Rees b 578,990 1) runohellersee-meeer ieee 144,465 294, 227 
o.UOshawals.}.nme.ecs.< at 1,263,515 *sHdmontont.pee sees ok 13,246,805 | 27,137,329 
@ Ottawa: vctee, on eo ack 8,148, 284 onlveth bridge mer ees ane ce , 237,940 4,482,539 
© Owen Sound............. 769, 222 © Medicine Hat........... 1,050, 025 942,311 
Pain est ere Mone ose 86, 185 
Parkve SOUNd sett eae Ee 21,070 
Rem broke:st sae ee ee 333, 120 British Columbia........ 36,547,232 | 58,221,359 
IPOre hy cave) oak eee 104, 150 
e Peterborough........... 3,508, 471 Chilliwack. oo ici.0 <5 tek 649,800 | 1,001,847 
Petrolia eee 19,500 Cranbrooks, £43 (2? «size 127, 666 4,757 
HROTVATLNUT en eee 3, 263, 861 OLITO Me Batie Arak tee 39,090 258,505 
ortColbomes: ..eee. ok 273,858 o-Kamloons sis ite eee 630,575 805, 557 
IPTeStOnh c.. fae Oh ee ok 386.409 Kelowna *i8e i) teest. fs 1, 629, 881 2,825,478 
Rentrow... 2 a6 ees 175,775 oyNanalimosy ee een eee 337, 746 762, 220 
OMR1Versidessanheermen aes ok 656, 790 Nelson, Stats: eet a.ee 203, 664 248,159 
e St. Catharines........... 1,941,520 e New Westminster....... 2,722,786 2,919,744 
StaMarys cue. tense ek 31,810 © North Vancouver....... 1,033, 945 1, 956; 205 
STSLRNOMAS eee 403,530 Prince George.......... 914, 825 571, 200 
OMAMNIA Dace t an ae cence 1,183,645 o1Prince Rupert... .62 sce 210,511 193, 1081 
© Sault Ste. Marie......... 1,613, 190 Revelstokeeg. se. 294, 085 35,025 
Searporo LWwp..s..2..k UOTE IRWIN VOLO. oe ee eS 77,110 46,390 
IMCOCs.6. Shoes e ons 491,360 irae: She eee eee) 128,414 1,195,437 
Smiths Falls............ 452,250 es VANCOUVE?: cs 0 stince vs <2 21 Sik, 01D \arodnesane le: 
eStratlord eee ee eee 559,450 Vernon sc: Se eee cae ia BRE Gy 2,139,349 
UC DUL Vea Rete ee 1, 839, 690 *AVICEOTIS,.-.d St Benes 4,537, 842 5,855,561 
SWANSEA chee cake ace 491,964 —_— 
stillsonburgss<huthe ve 251,010 Totals— 
AB yoarrnphyem es ON a obs! 800, 938 204 Municipalities... .. 373,281,249 | 586,057,597 
eZ OLONtO>..2 yee Re 31, 818,097 | 
sGrentOn.. . Wak eCheck 382,507 Totals— 
Wallaceburg an. cae... 6 255,410 
Waterloo. fm. tees. t 801, 645 
O.Wellandc.5 menos. os at 837,175 
Weston.o 2. tseme cme 1,039,342 


1 Incomplete returns. 


418,541 
280, 570 
731,397 
1,272,045 
1,507,534 


58 Municipalities ( « o )/267,547,794 | 368,445,144 


Totals— 
35 Municipalities («+ ).. 


230,322,687 | 317,255,964 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN CONSTRUCTION 657 


The indexes given in Table 8 show, as far as possible, the fluctuations in 
building costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The 
relative proportions of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to 
determine since such proportions vary with the type of building and the centres 
studied. Pre-war experience, the result of a special study made for 15 cities, indicates 
that the proportions of costs of materials to costs of labour in all construction 
averaged two-thirds for the former to one-third for the latter. The increase in the 
cost of recent building operations has probably been much more than is indicated by 
the increase in the indexes of wholesale prices and wages shown and the proportions 
of these items to total costs have, no doubt, undergone some variation due to changes 
in types and methods of construction and to the greater use of machinery. 


Four of the largest cities, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
accounted for $161,025,270 or 30 p.c. of this total. In 1929 the same cities showed 
a value of $126,387,555. 


8.—Values of Building Permits Taken Out in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers 
of the Building Construction Industries, 1940-48 


Note.—These 204 Municipalities are named in Table 7. 


Average Index Numbers of — 


(1926=100) 

Value of 

Building 

Year Permits, 

Wholesale Wages Employment 
Municipalities} Prices of in Con- in Building 
Building struction Con- 
Materials Industries! struction? 
$ 
UPS be Sik, G0 Aid Sa ie aL ell ba 113,005, 208 95-6 103-6 83-5 
19S] eee MME Se. Sota bea nawevias 135,301,519 107-3 110-6 139-5 
1 OL NET eee Rie ar Se eens a teee e 104, 236, 278 vey je 117-5 157-9 
1 OAS emer eee eee ancl oeie eieala:« Webel ad 80, 190, 123 121-2 126-6 160-2 
(OMIA MEST. Ss lnc Seis sot ntaces 128, 728, 465 7-9 128-4 95-3 
LOSS eRe ee a oni oe ..| 197,187, 160 127-3 129-9 101-8 
1O26 SAMO cerca ele RR ee hc teins Stee cs 383, 596, 698 134-8 142-6 145-7 
DS Ty se A Oe eer te rs a 373, 231, 249 166-4 153-6 190-6 
LE oe Sie att TRAE RD. ae se A a re ie 536, 057,597 195-7 174-7 212-6 
1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers. 


Trends of Employment and Aggregate Wages Paid in the Construction 
Industry.—In Tables 9 and 10 the employment figures, shown on a monthly 
basis, reflect the fact that the industry is not as decidedly seasonal as is sometimes 
thought. The month of highest employment in the industry as a whole, in 1947, 
was August with 250,108 wage-earners and the lowest was January with 145,210. 
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9.—_Employment of Wage-Earners in the Construction Industry, by Months, 
and Aggregate Annual Wages Paid, 1946 and 1947 


EE 


General 
and Trade Era boris Provincial Federal 
Year and Month Contractors | Municipalities Bo ard Government | Government Total 
and Sub- 3 Departments | Departments 
contractors : 
No No No. No No No 
1946 

January socicacctesrn 97, 853 7,438 426 5, 113 3, 260 114,090 
Fiebruarynen sates cece 97,034 7,324 438 3,937 3,443 112,176 
WW nel = Peace sen eer C 103, 685 8,066 492 5,928 3, 837 122,008 
INDE beeen terceevas rsieteerats 115,619 9,950 506 7,090 3,158 136,323 
Ma ivk dsc coco Te 135, 185 11,874 548 13,068 3,385 164,060 
DUNG eh aera cetera casieke 147,058 12,876 561 15, 496 Si fel 179,721 
Be ee AE ese 154,928 13,437 629 18,037 4,247 191,278 
August ores aeccn.s Serie 158, 117 13,341 612 19,273 4,450 195,793 
Septem beraseeecn aac: 154, 465 12,435 597 19, 880 4,476 191,853 
Octoberaecieeet venice 155,159 12,141 616 20,573 4,567 193 , 056 
INGVeMIbersacieds sce: 146, 464 10, 929 513 18, 446 4,085 180, 437 
Wecembeweys.tt oe: 129, 675 8, 947 411 12,216 3,321 154,570 
Monthly Averages... 132,937 10,730 529 13,254 3,830 161,280 
Wages Paid During 

Wear aaaueteteue $| 232,792,135 16,061,265 | 874,434 17,148, 634 6,738,374 || 278,614, 842 

1947 

January tee eee 124, 608 8,488 443 - 8,287 3,384 145,210 
HC DrUATVenriste ose 126, 201 8,544 436 7,543 3,385 146, 109 
Mare nite tret cepa eck 133, 443 8,945 499 9, 432 3,726 156, 045 
Aprile nc. sonra sees 144,615 11,333 546 11,721 3, 262 171,477 
Mayeniicen Keser 166, 237 13, 432 602 19, 463 3, 823 203 , 557 
JUNGs Aca aan c soe ie 180,354 14,910 579 24,063 4,254 224, 160 
Vulvar cr seckn. 194,416 16, 143 606 28,676 5,005 244, 846 
AURUSt Mee cia Meee: 197,126 16, 214 635 30,497 5,636 250, 108 
Septembersesss.. <2: 194,048 14, 896 645 30,306 5,320 245,218 
Octobersietetocce 194, 605 14, 260 653 30, 431 5,020 244, 969 
Novemibera earcccee 178,570 12, 230 545 26 , 024 4,401 221,770 
December=ereereenes 155,370 9,927 477 14, 867 3,701 184, 342 
Monthly Averages... 165,799 12,444 556 20,109 4,243 203,151 
Wages Paid During 

RY CATS as yen ashes $ | 321,742,631 20,917,824 | 974,977 35, 632,049 7,631,435 || 386,898,916 


10. Average Wage-Earners Employed in the Construction Industry and Total Wages 
Paid, by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


et ee ee ae ee ee 
SSS EEE CS 


1946 1947 
‘ Monthly Monthly 
Province Average of Total Average of Total 
Daily Wages Paid Daily Wages Paid 
Figures of During Figures of During 
Wage-Earners Year Wage-Harners Year 
Employed Employed 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Hawardelsiand. tyne. wc ces eet 430 619, 252 508 818,175 
NOVa Scotiacin pede akon Ghia a's coer ra ae 10, 989 15,121,053 10,949 19,311, 130 
New. Brunswick ference ee ere 6,514 9,740,076 8,129 13,507, 882 
Quebec MERE SS LE08, SAREE AER Pedic See as 45,067 73,087,392 59,614 108, 108, 5384 
Ontario Lice det asap atch Sle i Nea AACE OR siecceec ial 60, 787 107, 582, 229 76,909 150, 204, 805 
Manitobasv.cseceti Ao an ook oe aero creates 7,013 11,910,215 8,591 16, 183, 296 
Saskatchewan. saci ic uss oan ee een 4,742 7,896, 487 6,348 11,738,779 
Albertatoncn he tee tea cae een ee nee 7,685 13,678, 462 9,553 18, 403, 082 


British Colum Diadora i's a<cw uns * ian: eer er 18,053 33,979, 676 22,551 48, 623, 233 
Totals. j.cen sais beet one eet 161,280 | 273,614,842 203,151 | 386,898,916 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF CONSTRUCTION ' 659 


Section 4.—Annual Census of Construction 


The annual Census of Construction as taken by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics covers all construction, maintenance and repair work undertaken through- 
out Canada by contractors, builders and all public bodies with the exception of 
smaller municipalities. It also includes work done by the maintenance and repair 
crews of industrial plants, mines, electric power companies and commissions, etc., 
in organized communities where building permits are required. However, con- 
struction and repair work done by farmers and other individuals on their own struc- 
tures is not covered. Further, construction of railway-roadbed, maintenance 
and repair work on steam and electric railways, telegraph and telephone systems 
and the lesser public utilities is not included when such work is done by the employees 
of these concerns in the ordinary way. ‘Table 11 shows the expenditures by steam 
and electric railways, telegraph and telephone systems with the elimination wherever 
possible of items that are not germane to construction, such as snow, ice, and 
sand removal, dismantling of property, depreciation and retirement charges. 
By subtracting the work sublet to contractors from the expenditures, duplication 
with the Census of Construction figures is eliminated. Finally, by adding to the 
figures the totals given by the Census of Construction a total is obtainable which 
closely approximates over-all construction with the sole exception of work under- 
taken by farmers and other individuals for themselves. 


11.—Expenditures by Steam and Electric Railways, and Telegraph and Telephone 
Systems on Road Construction, Maintenance of Way and Structures and Main- 
tenance of Equipment, together with Totals of Annual Census of Construction, 


1945-47. 
Item 1945 1946 1947 
’ $ $ $ 
Steam Railways— 
Construction— 
ING wallnessEOlG san ckae te Teen heise eee 2,793,751 3,376,385 1,071,411 
Additions and betterments: Road...................06- 3, 224, 843 20,639,010 14,744, 509 
Maintenance of way and structures.................0505 110, 758.551 108, 513,380 114, 897,115 
Maintenance OL equipment. sates orntetner ten ned alsa 103, 067, 682 107,093,059 118, 732, 680 
Less: work done by contractors...........00ccecccucccuees 1,017,877 1, 222, 884 2,244,022 
INetelotaiswmteaim hallwavyses ost oteeesnsiastsse as 218, 826, 950 238,398,950 247,231, 693 

Electric Railways— 
Maintenance of way and structures...................54. 4,271, 868 3, 884, 841 2,427, 869 
Mami tenance OLequlpIm CNte.c.sc. 25 case eee: te aI ec 10, 271, 410 8, 218, 224 7,965,948 
W7E88* WWOrk GONE Up CONLPACLOT Sa sc. colsje «vistas ss camin ciate tes 6's 4 674, 209 846,797 1,388, 804° 
Nets Lopalss blectrie: Rallwayis: an... 4 sms semanas 13,969, 069 11, 257, 268 9,005,013 
Helegraphemaintenance’.- cur is assuage «a ie Hest oete 858, 405 997,118 952,731 
elephono MAlmtenance: 4oscc.ctsG eee as oe aie ee ea oe eee 18,070,846 22, 261, 863: 26,894, 402 
- Net Totals, Telegraph and Telephone............... 18, 929, 251 23, 258,976 27, 847, 133 
Combined Totalsiise co yos eas es rot grse rans nae aise 251,725,270 272,915,194 284,083,839 
Totals for Census of Construction........... 543,579,833 868,661,403 | 1,256,535,677 
GATT TU bas ye ica ree ete inert heise 795,305,103 |1,141,576,597 | 1,540,619,516 
1 Exclusive of railway-owned systems, included above. 2 Represents approximate total of all 


construction with the exception of work undertaken by farmers and other individuals for themselves. 
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Statistics of Construction.*—A census of construction was made by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but. the basis of compilation was not 
standardized until 1935; comparable statistics are now available for the years 
1935-47. Returns are received from general trade and subcontractors, municipalities, 
the Harbours Board, and Federal and Provincial Government Departments. The 
figures in Tables 12, 13 and 14 cover alterations, maintenance and repairs, and new 
construction. No relationship exists between the total value of construction 
shown in these tables, and the value of contracts awarded as indicated in Tables 5 
and 6 of Section 3, p. 654. In the latter case all values are included as soon as 
awards are made, irrespective cf whether the contract is completed or even begun 
in that year, whereas the following tables cover construction work carried on and 
actually performed in the calendar year. 


: * Revised in the Construction Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 


12.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1944-47 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1940 edition. 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Farms: LepOroln gw et telesy acre reece No. 16, 121 19,025 23, 793 26, 542 
Salaried employees..............:ese0e = 26, 767 30, 646 37,571 47,179 
Salaries paldeen sey cee acinerereteel erie $ 44, 285, 139 52, 296, 053 71, 278, 215 96, 008, 310 
Wage-earning alee (average)...... No. 97,125 115, 884 161, 280 203, 152 
Warestpald ice in ostream ate $ 153,418,845 | 181,695,401 | 273,614, 842 386, 898, 916 
Motalemplovees ser. ace toate ates No. 123, 892 146, 530 198, 851 250, 330 
Salaries and wages paid...............; $ 197, 708,984 | 233,991,454 344, 893, 057 482, 907, 226 
Cost of materials.used..............+05% $ | 200,801,042 | 275,621,996 | 459,965,741 654, 996, 225 
Value of work performed}!............... $ 449,838,059 | 543,579,833 | 868,661,403 | 1,256,535, 677 
INew construction! yes sen: see eee $ 265,819,003.| 820,225,176 577, 372,143 | 1,001, 909, 467 
Additions, alterations, maintenance ; 
anderepalis eee a: <ce poe ene Se AER ae ee $ 184,019,056 | 223,354,657 | 291, 289, 260 254,626, 210 
Subcontract work performed........... $ 74, 214, 349 92,817,170 143, 980, 517 213,277, 429 
INGweCOnStEUCKIONG. = osc meets $ 57, 851, 459 71,872, 900 115,843,772 182, 860, 308 


Additions, alterations, maintenance 
ANE TLEPAISee storia nee re es ee $ 16, 362, 890 20, 944, 270 28, 636,746 80,417,121 


1 Includes subcontract work indicated in the lower part of the table. 


13.—Value of Work Performed by the Construction Industry, by Provinces, Groups 
and Types of Construction, 1944-47 


Province, Group or Type 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Province $ $ $ $ 
Brincesd wand: lisland saaase seer eee reat: 1,961, 471 1, 876, 857 2,381, 620 3,070,960 
ING V ARO COUIS o ae beau eh ierak wise cobain Sine iiciae hs 29, 832, 726 29,324, 769 40, 858,319 52,896,815 
INGwa Bruns WICKS cent Nor eae ameicmten tees 13, 657, 043 14,373, 424 27,761, 110 42,674, 675 
QuebeCwg kar. fb eee Coen Reems earok 131, 064, 232 150, 166, 258 225,582, 288 338,514,778 
ONTATION ae eet ee ee OE 165,395,169 | 216,545,127 | 347,616,749 501, 650, 833 
Manito bart ferchs See oe ie ee ots an nies 19,357,321 28,382, 523 43, 462, 500 61, 254, 260 
Saskabehewall. eictesect ster ses see eee oe 12,423, 241 17,482,076 29,277,215 40,008,598 
(ATID Eta a: Rac ence oh arene as Sere mar mene te 27,569, 213 32,013, 693 51,573,396 67,651,310 
British Columbia and: Yukonv.2.... oso... 4 48,577, 643 53,415, 106 100, 148, 206 148, 813, 448 
Totalsit Mas ono oe 449,838,059 | 543,579,833 | 868,661,403 | 1,256,535,677 
Group if 
Contractors) builders etesc:...%. 5c2 + onnenee rs 381,216,381 | 458,869,189 | 775,452,420 | 1,097,381, 782 
Municipalitiesn’spte ree ance sone oe eoena nae. 23, 782,546 26,347, 676 34,082,081 47,341,030 
Harbour Gomimissionsas tee. (ae eee 1,304,594 1, 646, 552 1,797, 187 2,027, 643 
Provincial Government Departments......... 36, 520, 088 43, 135, 675 43 943, 196 93,172,148 
Federal Government Departments............ 7,014, 450 13, 580, 741 13,386,519 16, 613,074 
Type of Work Performed . 
Burkdmg"eonstruction=- so... ate eo ee 220, 299,949 288, 092, 582 490,497,540 658 , 383 , 053 
Street, highway, power, water, etc., construc- ; 
GOD i 6 Sreictce eee Ee Sore ren 142, 431,180 146,216,938 | 220,549,198 395,025, 698 
Harbour and river construction............... 10, 692, 622 12,699,727 15,941,539 22,638,945 


Trade:monstructioni.2 hae eee ee ae ee 76. 414.317 96 579 586 141 763,126 189.487.981 
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The value of work performed by the construction industry in 1947 amounted 
to $1,256,535,677 as compared with $868,661,403 in the preceding year, an increase 
of 45 p.c. 


The value of building construction increased from $490,407,540 in 1946 to 
$658,383,053 in 1947. The construction of industrial buildings increased from 
$151,305,541 to $193,053,068 while the construction of armouries, barracks, hangars, 
etc., decreased from $8,769,191 to $7,534,016. The value of residential building 
advanced from $193,626,880 to $233,303,589, institutional from $48,623,956 to 
$73,361,869, and commercial from $88,081,972 to $151,130,511. Construction work 
involving engineering, harbours, rivers, etc., increased from $236,490,737 in 1946 
to $417,664,648 in 1947. 


In the industry as a whole, employment was provided for a total of 250,330 
persons in 1947, recording an increase of 51,479 over the total for the preceding year, 
while the aggregate of salaries and wages at $482,907,226 was $138,014,169 higher. 
The cost of materials used in 1947 was $654,996,225, an increase in expenditure 
for this purpose of $195,030,484. 


In 1947 reports received numbered 26,542 as compared with 23,793 in 1946. 
A good part of the increase was recorded in the number of reports received from 
owner-builders who erected their own homes because they were unable to obtain 
the services of a contractor. These statistics are included in the tables showing 
the operations of general contractors, trade contractors and subcontractors. 
Although the increase in the number of reports was considerable, the comparatively 
small extent of their operations does not appreciably affect other totals. 


14.—Principal Statistics of the Construction Industry, by Provinces and 
Groups, 1947 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1937 edition 


Values of Work Performed 


Salaries Cost 
Province or Group Employees and of New Alterations 
Wages Materials Con- and Total 
struction Repairs 
No $ $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Prince Edward Island...... 638] 1,074,926} 1,554,701) 2,155,854 915,106} 3,070,960 
ING VBS COUIR concer secre 12,842] 23,091,619] 24,460,044] 33,132,689} 19,764,126} 52,896,815 
New Brunswick............ 9,442] 15,981,036] 22,160,964] 33,969,689] 8,704,986] 42,674,675 
QOuebeeiete. isi cera of 70,970] 132,495,276] 181,616,839] 275,848,737] 62,666,041} 338,514,778 
ONTATION Meee ink oe Ale oe 96,575| 191,476,627] 257,098,224] 397,874,990} 103,775,843) 501,650, 833 
MantODSe. cack ok atte oes 11,175} 20,718,499] 33,396,594] 49,771,456] 11,482,804) 61,254, 260 
Saskatchewan............-. ¥ 7,913} 14,537,477| 20,266,588} 31,471,454) 8,537,144) 40,008,598 
‘Albertans cee me ya MAS Bs 12,261| 23,493,667] 34,409,472) 55,278,021} 12,373,289] 67,651,310 
British Columbia and Yukon 28,514] 60,038,099] 80,032,799] 122,406,577] 26,406,871) 148,813,448 
OtaS ere faa aes 250,330) 482,907,226] 654,996, 225/1,001,909,467| 254,626,210) 1,256,535,677 
Group 
Contractors, builders, etc... 204,954} 403,250,572} 599,005,684) 919,885,252) 177,496, 530)1,097,381,782 
Municipalities............... 14,471] 24,954,897] 18,763,180} 25,016,295} 22,324,735) 47,341,030 
Harbour Commissions...... 685] 1,267,316 670, 211 334,286] 1,693,357) 2,027,648 
Provincial Govt. Depts..... 24,775| 43,969,653] 29,450,100] 48,863,458} 44,308,690} 93,172,148 
Federal Govt. Depts....... 5,445| 9,464,788] 7,107,050} 7,810,176} 8,802,898] 16,613,074 


SEMPRE OTe Op ian ws Ba 250,330} 482,907,226] 654,996, 225/1,001,909,467| 254,626,216) 1,256,535,677 
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Table 15 classifies the various types of construction carried out in 1947. The 
term ‘‘Trade Construction” covers such items as bricklaying, carpentry, plumbing, 
heating, electrical work, etc., reported by contractors who confine themselves to 
a specific type of work. Details by provinces and more complete information 
regarding the industry will be found in the reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the construction industry. 


15.—Values of New and Other Construction, by Type, 1947 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1987 edition. 


. Misses ee 
: ew terations ota 
Type of Construction Construction and Value 
Maintenance 
: $ $ $ 
Building Construction— 
Dwellings andlapartmentsanen assert aarti 218,310,302 14,993, 287 233 , 303, 589 
Erotelsyclubstandmrestauralius-ey ser cease 16, 869, 406 1,316,336 18,185, 742 
Churches hospitals wetcamecetae sare eerie aan toe 69, 163, 703 4,198,166 73,361, 869 
Office buildings, stores, theatres and amusement 
hallshts sen. De oes EE ses eee ee 75,729, 547 12, 448, 733 88,178, 280 
Grain elevators, factories, warehouses, farm and 
TMTTEMO CI CLINGS aves cis kameas omer ae 179, 889, 535 28, 432,970 208,322,505 
Garages.andiservice stations y-.emehieee aera 26, 044, 260 6, 291, 080 32,335,340 
Ra diorstatiOns). sons awe bys toc tare ere 478,447 41,371 519,818 
ATI OULLES Mere cee sce ae ee a eR ae eee 744, 709 715,018 1,459, 727 
Ncroplane Wan CATs soa... pa ateciromacren arr nee 667,497 — 667, 497 
Allropher bull cine ConsSeruchiOnsqsenser cea ieee 1,445,016 603 , 670 2,048, 686 
Totals, Building Construction.............. 589,342,422 69,040,631 658,383,053 
Street, Highway, Power, Water, etc., Construction— 
Streets, highwaysaneaparkse os sacs eee eres 140, 330, 868 61,108,716 201, 439, 584 
Bridges, culverts; subways, ctCts9.4.5 eee eee 18, 180, 505 5,895, 784 24,076, 289 
Water, sewage and drainage systems.............. 30, 422, 407 6,155,957 36,578,364 
Electric power plants, including dams, reservoirs, 
transmission lines and underground conduits... 104, 736, 956 11,095,024 115, 831,980 
Telephone and telegraph lines..................... 679, 148 166, 878 846, 026 
Railway construction, steam and electric.......... 3,794, 950 1,860,317 5, 655, 267 
ANecrodromes.onlandingileldsasasesee eee eres 3,365,215 73,494 3,438, 709 
All other construction, including installation of 
boillersandimachinervee eee eee eee 5, 027, 964 2 iloleols 7,159,479 
Totals, Street, etc., Construction........... 306,538,013 88,487,685 395,025,698 
Harbour and River Construction................... 14,663,627 7,975,318 22,638,945 
Trade, Construction ese eee eee 91,365,405 89,122,576 180,487,981 


Grand ‘Totals 1.55.25 sinker sae 1,001,909, 467 254,626,210 1,256,535, 677 
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Nore.— The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughoul the Year Book will be 
found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 
Subsection 1.—The Federal Department of Labour 


The Department of Labour of Canada was established in 1900 by the Concilia- 
tion Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes, 
and required the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other 
information. The Department assumed, too, the administration of the Fair Wages 
Policy which was adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen employed 
in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants from 
public funds. 


At the present time, in addition to the statutory duty of disseminating informa- 
tion concerning labour and industrial matters, the Minister is responsible for the 
administration of certain statutes; Conciliation and Labour Act; Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935; Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 1942; Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940; Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; 
Government Annuities Act; and Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1948. 


Fair Wages Policy.—Wages and hours of work on contracts for the manu- 
facture of equipment and supplies for the Federal Government and for construction 
were governed for some years by a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) 
which was later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to 
time. Contracts for construction are now regulated under the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act, 1935, and by an Order in Council of June 7, 1922, as amended 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been prepared or revised. under the direction of 
A. MacNamara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Apr. 9, 1924, and May 2, 1949. Hours on such work are limited to eight per day and 
44 per week except in an emergency or when declared exempt by Order in Council; 
wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district concerned or, 
if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable ones determined by the Minister. 


Wages and hours for work on contracts for equipment and supplies are regulated 
by the Order in Council of 1922 as amended on Dec. 31, 1934, and May 2, 1949. The 
hours on such work must be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. The wages must be 
current or fair and reasonable, but in no event shall they be less than those estab- 
lished by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being performed. 
In both construction and supplies contracts the term ‘current wages’ and, in 
supplies contracts, the term ‘hours fixed by the custom of the trade’ mean the 
standard conditions fixed by agreement between empl ae and unions or, failing 
agreement, the actual conditions prevailing. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. — This 
legislation, which was given third reading in the House of Commons on June 17, 
1948, and came into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1 of that year, revoked the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, in effect since March, 1944, and 
repealed The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which had been in force from 
1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 


The new Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certi- 
fications made under the wartime legislation insofar as these involved’ services 
authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries 
both international and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations, and works declared by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more provinces. However, the Act provides that 
provincial authorities, if they so desire, may enact similar legislation for application 
to employees within provincial jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments with the Federal Government for the administration of such legislation by the 
federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and 
employers shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively, that trade 
unions may be certified as bargaining agents for groups of employees, and that 
trade unions and employers are required upon notice to bargain collectively in good 
faith. The Act provides for invoking collective bargaining negotiations and for the 
mediation of Conciliation Officers and Conciliation Boards in reaching collective 
agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times under conditions 
specified in the Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration and 
renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and where such a provision is lacking application may be made for its 
establishment. The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference 
with or domination of trade unions by employers or interference and discrimination 
in trade union activity. The conditions precedent to strike and lockout action are 
provided in the Act. Industrial Inquiry Commissions may be appointed to investigate 
industrial matters or disputes. 
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The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the provisions, for the appointment of Conciliation Officers, 
Conciliation Boards and Industrial Inquiry Commissions, for consent to prosecute 
and for the making of complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has 
failed to bargain in good faith. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board (successor to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board) administers provisions concerning the certification of bargaining 
agent, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the final settlement 
of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the investi- 
gation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively. . 

Between March, 1944, and August, 1948, the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
received 700 applications for the certification of bargaining representatives, 388 of 
which were granted. From Sept. 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board dealt with 68 applications for certification, 32 of which were granted. 


Of the 524 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 231 were settled by Conciliation Officers 
and 186 by Conciliation Boards; the conciliation procedure failed to avert work 
stoppages in only 12 of the 524 cases. From Sept. 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, 35 
disputes were dealt with under the new legislation; as at June 30, 1949, 18 of these 
disputes had been settled by Conciliation Officers and two by Conciliation Boards. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Departments 


Labour legislation in Canada is, for the most part, a matter for the Provincial 
Legislatures since it usually governs, in some respects, the contract of service between 
employer and employee or the contract between members of a trade union which 
forms the basis of the union, or it regulates conditions in local work-places. The right 
to contract is a civil right and the British North America Act, which distributes 
legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial Legislatures, 
grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to “civil rights’ and, with 
certain exceptions, “local works and undertakings’. 


In each province, except Prince Edward Island, a special Department or Bureau 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. In Alberta, the Board of Industrial 
Relations under the Minister of Industries and Labour administers statutes con- 
cerning wages, hours and labour welfare, and the Department of Public Works has 
charge of factory legislation. Other provinces have Departments of Labour. 
Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by Departments dealing with 
mines. 

Factory legislation in eight provinces and shops legislation in several provinces 
prohibit child labour, regulate the hours of women and young persons, and provide 
for safety and health. Other labour statutes in most provinces include minimum- 
wage legislation and maximum-hours laws, laws for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, legislation to ensure freedom of association and promote collective bar- 
gaining, and laws to provide for apprenticeship and the licensing of certain classes 
of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts in Saskatchewan, Ontario, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the Alberta Labour Act and the Fair Wage Act in 
Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon by representatives of 
employers and employed in designated trades to be made legal throughout the trade 
concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits agreements between 
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employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in the industry. Workmen’s 
compensation laws in all provinces are administered by independent boards except 
in Newfoundland where claims for compensation are settled in the Courts. 


For information regarding individual Provincial Departments of Labour, 
reference should be made to the annual reports of the Departments concerned or to 
the Deputy Ministers of Labour of the Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 3.—Provincial Labour Legislation in 1948-49 


Prince Edward Island.—A Workmen’s Compensation Act, providing for 
a compulsory collective liability system similar to that in force in most provinces, 
was enacted. Benefits payable are for the most part the same as those payable 
under the Nova Scotia or New Brunswick Acts. 


The Trade Union Act was amended to repeal sections added in 1948 requiring 
trade unions to be registered with the Provincial Secretary and prohibiting a closed 
shop contract and the affiliation of a union in the Province with a national or inter- 
national organization. The trade of ‘garage mechanic’ was added to the list of 
designated trades under the Apprenticeship Act, 1944. 


Nova Scotia.—The Trade Union Act was amended in several respects. Trade 
unions are now required to have a written constitution. In a vote taken under the 
direction of the Labour Relations Board to determine whether a trade union shall 
represent a unit for bargaining purposes, the Board must be satisfied that not less 
than 60 p.c. of the employees in the unit have voted and that a majority of such 
60 p.c. have selected the trade union to be the bargaining agent on their behalf. 


The Board may now revoke the certification of a trade union as a bargaining 
agent only on an application for revocation of such certification, or on an application 
by another union for certification as bargaining agent for the same unit. Power is 
given to the Board to make regulations prescribing what evidence shall constitute 
proof that a person is a member in good standing of a trade union. 


An amendment to the section regarding check-off votes provides for the check- 
off when a majority of the eligible voters vote in favour of it. In the case of certified 
unions, eligible voters are defined as trade union members in the unit for which the 
union has been certified and, in the case of uncertified unions, as trade union members 
in a unit designated by the Minister as the appropriate unit for the purposes of such 
vote. Previously, all the employees of the employer were permitted to vote. 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increase compensation in 
fatal cases in respect to each child under 16 from $10 to $12-50 a month, with a 
maximum of $100 a month for widow and children. The previous maximum for 
consort and children was $90. Where dependants are orphans, compensation 1s 
increased from $20 to $22-50 a month with a maximum of $90, instead of $80, as 
before. In permanent total disability cases, the minimum weekly payment is 
increased from $12-50 to $15. The maximum earnings to be reckoned for compensa- 
tion purposes are raised from $2,000 to $2,500 a year. 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended to increase from 2,000 to 4,000 hours 
the minimum time for which an apprenticeship contract may be made. The Act 
is under the direction of the Director of Apprenticeship rather than inspectors 
under any other Act. A further revised section provides that remuneration may be 
paid to members of the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. The section em- 
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powering the Governor in Council to make regulations was re-written to make certain 
changes with respect to the issuance of certificates of apprenticeship and of certificates 
of qualification. 


A new Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessel Inspection Act applies, in addition to 
high pressure steam boilers, to unfired pressure vessels having an internal or external 
pressure in excess of 15 lb. per square inch and having an inside diameter of more than 
six inches. The penalties for violation of the Act are increased. 


Acts regulating the operation of coal and metal mines were amended with 
regard to certain safety measures and to the reporting of accidents. 


The Vocational Education Act provides for agreements between the Governor 
in Council and a municipality or between one municipality and another for the 
purpose of building and operating vocational high schools. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Labour Relations Act, in force July 1, 
1949, is almost identical with the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Like the federal statute, it provides for the certification of trade unions as 
bargaining agents, the conciliation of disputes, the prohibition of strikes and lockouts 
until collective bargaining and conciliation procedures have been complied with, 
and penalties for unfair labour practices. 


The Trades Examination Act, 1949, provides for the issuance of certificates of 
qualification as journeymen to workmen in the electrical, electric welding and gas- 
welding trades. 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended to permit the Apprenticeship Committee 
to delegate its powers to the Director, and to provide for an appeal to the Committee 
within 60 days from actions taken by the Director. The Government was empowered 
to make regulations fixing the compensation payable to a prospective apprentice 
while taking a pre-apprenticeship course. 


Quebec.—An Act respecting Municipal and School Corporations and their 
Employees provides for compulsory arbitration of disputes between municipal and 
school corporations and their employees by the setting up of three-member councils 
of arbitration which are to hold office for a term of two years. Two of the arbitrators 
represent the corporation and the employees, respectively; the third, who represents 
the public and acts as chairman, is appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Arbitration Board decisions and collective agreements are to remain in force for 
two years. Agreements and decisions which involve increased expenditure cannot 
take effect before the end of the current fiscal year. 


An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increases the membership 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission from four to five. 


The Masters and Servants Act and the Fisherman’s Engagement and Wage Act 
were repealed. 


Ontario.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, from Jan. 1, 1950, a work- 
man who is totally disabled by an accident occurring out of and in the course of his 
employment is entitled to receive 75 p.c. of his average weekly earnings. In a case of 
partial disability, 75 p.c. of the difference in earnings before and after the accident 
is payable. The previous rate of compensation was 663 p.c. The maximum average 
earnings on which compensation may be based is raised from $2,500 to $3,000 a year. 
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Provision for higher benefits in death cases was made by increasing the maximum 
monthly amount of compensation payable to all dependants, exclusive of burial 
expenses and the lump sum of $100, from two-thirds of average earnings to 100 p.c. 
of average monthly earnings. Benefits to other dependants when there is no widow 
or child are to be determined by the Board according to the pecuniary loss sustained, 
up to a limit of $100 a month. 
Compensation is payable to the age of 18 in order to continue a child’s education, 
if the Board sees fit. The amending Act permits continued payments to the end of 
the school year if the child reaches the age of 18 during the school year. 


A minor change in the Industrial Standards Act provides that for an inter- 
provincially competitive industry the zone designated by the Minister of Labour 
must be the whole of Ontario and any industrial standards schedule established for 
the industry may provide for varying wages and hours and days of labour for dif- 
ferent areas within the zone. 

The Police and Fire Departments Acts were revised. No material change was 
made in the sections dealing with collective bargaining and the arbitration of disputes 
but provision was made for provincial grants to municipalities having a police or 
fire department if certain conditions were met. : 


Manitoba.—The Manitoba Labour Relations Act, 1948, was patterned after 
the federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. It repealed the 
Manitoba Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Act, 1944, and the Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act, 1937. The former had applied the Federal Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) to industries normally under provincial juris- 
diction. 

The Hours of Work Act, effective July 1, 1949, limits working hours in the more 
important industries of the Province to eight and 48 for male workers and to eight 
and 44 for females unless time and one-half is paid after those limits. Daily or 
weekly hours may be exceeded, in certain cases, without payment of overtime rates, 
with the approval of the Manitoba Labour Board. Exempted are: persons employed 
in an undertaking employing only the employer’s family, those chiefly engaged in 
supervisory, management or confidential duties, travelling salesmen, watchmen and 
caretakers. 

Two new Acts, to become effective on proclamation, deal with the. inspection 
and operation of steam and pressure plants and provide for the issuance of operating 
engineers’ and firemen’s certificates. 


Saskatchewan.—Changes in the Workmen’s Compensation ( Accident Fund) 
Act included a provision for higher benefits for totally disabled workers. A totally 
disabled worker with dependants who is receiving compensation at a rate of less 
than $1,200 a year may be paid the following additional amounts, at the discretion 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board: $10 a month for a wife or invalid husband, 
and $5 a month each for the first and second child under 16. Where the only depend- 
ants are children, the increase may be $10 a month for the first child, and $5 each for 
the second and third. Where dependants are other than consort or children, compen- 
sation may be increased by a reasonable sum to be determined by the Board. The 
total compensation for complete disability must not, however, exceed $1,200 a year. 
The minimum payment in permanent total disability cases is now $15 a week. 
Formerly, it was $15 or if the workman’s average earnings were less than $15, the 
amount of such earnings. 
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By an amendment to the Hours of Work Act, caretakers and janitors employed 
in offices and commercial buildings were brought under the Act. Those working in 
buildings used principally for residential purposes are exempted. ‘The stipulation 
against a reduction of wages in undertakings where hours were reduced to 44 as 
required by the Act unless time and one-half is paid, was extended to Apr. 1, 1950. 


Janitors and watchmen were brought within the scope of the One Day’s Rest in 
Seven Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act was amended to require an employer to give a week’s 
written notice of intention to lay off an employee who has been in his service for 
three months or more. The Act formerly required a week’s notice to be given in 
cases of discharge. 

A new section inserted in the Factories Act empowers the Minister of Labour 
to’ impose on the owner of a factory, rather than on the occupier, any obligation 
imposed by the Act or regulations to install equipment or make alterations in 
premises which are occupied by an employer other than the owner. 

The Teachers’ Salary Negotiation Act was passed to establish procedure for 
collective bargaining between teachers and boards of school trustees. 

A new Act sets forth the duties and powers of inspectors and lays down require- 
ments concerning construction, installation, operation and repair of passenger and 
freight elevators. An Act was also passed respecting electrical inspection and 
licensing. 


Alberta.—No labour legislation was enacted at the 1949 session of the Alberta 
Legislature. Amendments to the Boilers Act make the sections of the Act relating to 
pressure vessels applicable to liquefied petroleum gas containers. 


British Columbia.—The Apprenticeship Act was amended giving more 
authority to the Minister of Labour in exempting minors from the requirement of 
entering into a contract of apprenticeship. Persons under 21 years of age working in 
designated trades under conditions that prevent them from receiving the necessary 
training to become proficient at those trades may now be exempted. A minor who has 
learned his trade without entering into a contract of apprenticeship and who has, in 
the opinion of the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, the skill required for a fully 
qualified tradesman in that trade, is no longer prevented from working at his trade. 

An amendment to the Municipal Act provides for compulsory arbitration in a 
dispute between a municipality or Board of Police Commissioners and the firemen and 
policemen in their employ. 


Northwest Territories.—The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1948, 
effective Mar. 1, 1949, requires employers to obtain, in an approved company, 
accident insurance providing for payment of compensation to their workmen for 
personal injury by accident or disability by reason of certain industrial diseases. 
If an employer fails to enter into a contract of insurance he is liable to a fine not 
exceeding $500, and, in addition, the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories may 
refuse to grant him a licence to carry on business or may cancel such licence if already 
granted. 

The Commissioner may exempt from the application of the Ordinance any 
employer who has made othér satisfactory arrangements for the protection of his 
workmen. Industries and diseases covered by the Ordinance have been prescribed 
by regulation. hs boy 
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If compensation under a policy of insurance is, in the Commissioner’s opinion, 
less than the amount which would be payable for a similar disability under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of British Columbia, he may pay the difference out of 
territorial funds, provided that application has been made by the employee or his 
dependants within a year after payment. 


Yukon.—The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance of Yukon Territory was 
amended in 1948 to restore certain sections which were omitted in the revision 
of 1947. One of these provides that a workman who loses a member shall be entitled, 
in addition to the lump sum provided for his specific injury, to be paid a weekly 
payment of 50 p.c. of his average daily wages while he is under treatment and until 
he is restored to fair health but not for longer than 12 months. The other section 
provides that compensation for the loss of a tooth shall be the actual cost of re- 
placing it, the dental services required being determined by a qualified dentist and 
approved by a qualified medical practitioner provided and paid by the employer. 


Section 2.—Occupations of the Gainfully Occupied 
Population 


Detailed statistics on the occupations of the Canadian people in 1941 will be 
found in Vol. VII, Census of Canada, 1941. A special review of this subject, based 
on the 1941 Census figures, appears at pp. 1062-1073 of the 1943-44 Year Book, and 
further information at pp. 1168-1169 of the 1945 edition. 


Section 3.—Employment and Unemployment 


Subsection 1.—Labour Force Surveys* 


During the War it became increasingly apparent that up-to-date information on 
the size and characteristics of the labour supply was a necessity. The possibility of 
disturbed economic conditions in the post-war period emphasized the need for a 
current and periodic analysis of the state of Canadian employment. It was clear 
that frequent periodic enumeration of the whole population would be too expensive 
and time consuming and that sampling techniques should be used. Designed to 
meet this need, the first labour force survey on a sample basis was conducted in the 
autumn of 1945, and quarterly surveys have been carried out since that time. 


A multi-stage area-sampling technique was used involving the selection of 
progressively smaller sample areas, and ultimately households. Random methods of 
choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members of the population 
had an equal chance of inclusion. At the time the sample was designed it was. con- 
sidered impracticable because of inaccessibility and high cost of enumeration to 
include certain remote areas of the country and Indians living on reservations. 
These areas, including about 2 p.c. of the population, were originally given no 
chance of inclusion in the sample, and the estimates of the labour force are not 
considered to represent them. However, the sample is currently being modified to 
take these remote and inaccessible areas into account. 

The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour force, since 
net strength of the Armed Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. Inmates 
of institutions are also excluded because they are not in the competitive labour 
market. 


* Revised in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF THE CANADIAN LABOUR FORCE. 
(PERSONS 14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER) 


MILLIONS 1939-48 MILLIONS 
oo | te 


‘PERSONS NOT IN LABOUR FORCE” 


[UNEMPLOYED 
1939 ‘40 7 re 


J : 
Members of Armed Forces nofincluded 


The present sample includes about 25,000 households in approximately 100 
different areas in Canada. These 100 areas include the 27 cities having a population 
of 30,000 or over, in addition to some of the smaller cities and various rural areas. 
Once a year, at the midsummer survey, the sample in the metropolitan areas of 
cities of 30,000 and over is increased to include 2 p.c. of the households instead of the 
usual 1 p.c. coverage, in order to improve the estimates of inter-provincial migration 
obtained from the sample. 


The labour force surveys provide an exhaustive classification of persons 14 
years of age or over on the basis of their activity during a specified week, which is, 
in each case, the week which precedes the beginning of the survey. Information on 
the part of the population not in the labour force is also collected. These non-workers 
are classified as keeping house, going to school, retired or voluntarily idle, too old or 
permanently unable to work. 


The information gathered on the labour force is divided for presentation into 
two groups: (1) employed, (2) unemployed. The estimates of the employed are 
classified by region, sex, age, hours worked, occupation, industry and occupational 
status. Special estimates are given for women employed in domestic service, and 
employed women by marital status. 
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The employed category includes persons who worked during the survey week, 
as well as those temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, vacation, bad 
weather, labour disputes or temporary layoffs. Estimates of the latter are given by 
reason for absence. 


Persons looking for work, but not. working during the survey week, are counted 
as unemployed. Estimates of this group are classified by region, sex, age, and 
number of months looking for work. 


The estimates of the labour force surveys are all subject to sampling error, 
which tends to increase as the size of the estimates decreases. Accordingly, the 
reliability of the smaller estimates is less than that of the larger estimates. Estimates 
of less than 10,000 should not be used without careful reservations. 


1.—Estimated Distribution of Employment in Certain Industries in Canada, 
November, 1945, to March, 1949 


Number Employed in— 


Date of Survey Fishing Mining, 
Agriculture Forestry and Quarrying |Manufacturing} Construction 

Trapping and Oil 
000 "000 000 ’000 7000 000 
Nov. 17, 1945.. 1,058 81 28 74 ~ “V7139 184 
Feb. 23, 1946.. 1, 083 : 101 30 80 1,149 153 
June 1, 1946.. 1,274 41 29 73 1, 220 240 
Aug. 31, 1946.. ton 68 29 72 1,194 266 
Nov. 9, 1946.. 1,071 130 24 73 1,265 243 
Mar. 1, 1947.. 931 144 20 70 1, 269 187 
May 31, 1947.. 1, 163 60 32 75 1,286 253 
Aug. 16, 1947.. 1,299 54 22) 68 1,237 283 
Nov. 8, 1947.. 1,068 17 18 65 gta 1, 242 284 
Feb. 21, 1948.. 965 140 20 68 1, 236 219 
June 5, 1948.. 1,186 63 25 73 1,261 295 
Sept. 4, 1948.. 1,247 58 19 70 1,290 323 
Nov. 20, 1948.. 986 128 26 86 1,290 317 


Mar. - 5, 1949.. 956 113 24 83 1, 269 251 


Nov. 20, 1948.. 388 40 659 138 800 
Mar. 5, 1949.. 368 45 637 144 810 


Trans- 
portation, Public Finance, 
Storage and Utility Trade Insurance and Service Total 
Communi- Operations Real Estate 
cation 
"000 000 000 000 000 000 
Nov. 17, 1945.. 330 31 543 110 748 4,326 
Feb. 23, 1946.. 321 31 522 111 731 4,312 
June 1, 1946.. 335 35 561 122 772 4,702 
Aug. 31, 1946.. 353 33 604 122 802 4,860 
Nov. 9, 1946.. 359 33 589 133 813 4, 733 
Mar. 1, 1947.. 371 34 588 129 822 4,565 
May 31, 1947.. 369 39 593 128 823 4,821 
Aug. 16, 1947.. 382 41 671 131 820 5,008 
Nov. 8, 1947.. 362 aM 680 132 842 4,847 
Feb. 21, 1948.. 346 40 657 141 837 4,669 
June 5, 1948.. 370 40 637 136 862 4,948 
Sept. 4, 1948.. 384 44 643 136 828 5,042 
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2.—Summary Statistics Resulting from the Labour Force Surveys, by Regions, 
Mar. 1, 1947, to Mar. 5, 1949 


Nore.—Figures for the period Nov. 17, 1945, to Nov. 9, 1946, will be found at pp. 641-42 of the 1948-49 
edition of the Year Book. 


: Civilian Not in 
Region and Date of Survey Employed | Unemployed Labour Labour 
Force Force 
‘ . *000 ’000 000 000 
Maritime Provinces— 
Wares 161947 2 pears 8 o.e ote: ose ees 411 21 432 426 
May 31, 408 21 429 407 
Aug. 16, 430 15 445 395 
Nov: _8; 421 17 438 403 
Feb. 21, 400 25 425 420 
June ; 417 15 432 414 
Sept : 434 11 445 403 
Nov. 20 424 18 442 408 
Mar. 5, 403 25 428 425 
Quebec— 
Mar. LOR A Ee ARE, TSN ae 1,277 46 1,323 J], 223 
Nia aes INL OL kee rool eek roa ee es ceters Are 1,319 28 1,347 1,187 
TAPES VS UY eee a eee 1,348 23 1,371 1,172 
INVA Oe Sate OS dic ah teeter aes eters Ranuate 15853 2a 1,375 1,178 
LOIS) oy UPA Nes WAU EOS ase OL a a pe ere 1,300 48 1,348 1, 220 
June igh WUE Claaee Sine nts Oe ates oF eee Aeros 1,366 26 1,392 1,888 
SOD USM PLO LO fo are siete terete oth const ene 1,384 20 1,404 1,188 
INO cw 104 Sirsa aa. aan ccs ered oo deis we 1,360 30 1,390 a payed bl 
Teter lls eo COE spurte a hale ea ees 1,318 67 1,385 1,241 
Ontario— 
Mar OL OA faeries Sot sehen tse Eee oe ee ees 1,605 40 1,645 1,427 
WER Balle ok Vie oe eiene nalic Benen Enea ene 1,708 24 1; 732 1,350 
Sachreto nal Nii 3G): Cees pene ie Hina ae See Oc 1,769 19 1,788 1,303 
INO Veer Sr LOS TAS aioe ce shinee sie ae 1,726 22 1,748 1,359 
PG eo lp ROARS eee discret Rat iter eee 1, 663 40 1,703 1,422 
MUNG GM OSS cee sts einem bire trrebhent oe 1,758 23 1,781 1,370 
Sept Bel OA 8 x eae ci peimn Rca anya iorat och TAL, 19 1,791 1,375 
INGO Wate os, LOSS ecrae alate hake saree fet ie wier2 casa 1,725 25 1,750 1,427 
car tart ONO Oem Pn Arnos te! Acs ragrereetans 1,695 56 751 1,457 
Prairie Provinces— 

Puree Le MLA feet cs sierer tats sles tyaite «So eose ove 888 21 909 790 
NI Vere Oke ell 04 (eset com os aa cloee es bcietosinels 972 9 981 718 
SPA ase SCORN YY OPCS Sect ies Ser cers eae 1,022 8 1,030 684 
Nov ek O4 [aretha a hem eeicen txt Cie ee 937 13 950 759 
etd LAS) oe ep srmger nce aials Cae Sve ohepeagrarer 905 23 928 791 
June LOA RoR Ne «BAN MN Sek ee teat 981 8 989 739 
Sept EA QAR 4 BOT oA, 2. bs ciel « omen Sieger: 1,012 8 1,020 714 
INVENT 7 Oat eee ee ear cee eats 926 19 4 795 
Mar ML GAOU Aes ret At aeipike Sekeloeote: 883 29 912 848 

British Columbia— 
Mis riviced el GAT. awe nat oheyerte Gees torch 384 13 897 364 
Ue Bova a8 aon AY. ee ae ami eae el ner Ne te #14 9 423 356 
PATIO Me Gime OA fet ae aie cheat hts. cle lenae 439 8 447 336 
NOV Sand OF Mee Sci na ae eat eer © ak 410 13 423 370 
Hic beac el QA Ses eee te ei She ae ee nies Sa 401 20 421 380 
NHNG rae wl OASs  eseeh Bakes Deak ate ie keets oe 426 10 436 377 
Sept we LOY. rae See a a ae ea 440 9 449 371 
IN Gi DO MILO LR tm dee rk aa eae biaters «ae 423 14 437 388 
Mar Be DIY. LOR aie nete SCD Ke ee ae ee 401 22 423 405 
Totals— 

LEY Seed eal: b Pee nes eee had thee eee nee 4,565 141 4,706 4,230 
ESS Bid CD eat ORI Se ecaiee Seren sala 4,821 91 4,912 4,018 
PRUNE PGA GA eri. ne cate e tebe cieieeee = 5,008 73 5,081 3,890 
NOV, S504 bt ee ee ce ge a hechioce = 4,847 87 4,934 4,069 
La We 74 aid CO isle wate dil pan bteaibenlan babe eee a 4,669 156 4,825 4,233 
PUNTO artes 99182 oro ciaks ra os lett 20m, cca ites.o9 4,948 82 5,030 4,088 
STD yok Bab Ce ee ne PicgtrecitD eee 5,042 67 5,109 4,051 
WGN eOsn OSS: foes car teeta ote scans: 4,858 106 4,964 4,229 
MEST 5 1910 eae ia ah ees 4,700 199 4,899 4,371 
34311—438 
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Subsection 2.—Employment and Unemployment Statistics of the Census 


Detailed statistics of earnings, employment and unemployment of the Canadian 
people as at June 1, 1941, will be found in Vol. VI, Census of Canada, 1941. 


Subsection 3.—Employment and Payrolls as Reported by Employers* 


For over 25 years, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made monthly surveys 
of employment in the major industries, excluding agriculture, domestic and personal 
service, and government administration. The broad industrial groups covered by 
these surveys are: logging, mining, manufacturing, construction and maintenance, 
transportation and storage, communications, trade, services (chiefly hotels, restaur- 
ants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants) and finance. Early in 1941, the surveys 
of employment were extended to cover the current earnings of those in recorded 
employment and, since late in 1944, monthly data on man-hours and hourly earnings 
also have been collected. Inquiries into the sex distribution of the persons on the 
payrolls of reporting establishments were undertaken on a monthly basis com- 
mencing Feb. 1, 1946, replacing the annual and the semi-annual surveys of the 
immediately preceding years. 


For practical reasons associated with problems of collection,f the current 
inquiries are limited to firms and branches ordinarily employing 15 or more persons. 
The restriction results in the inclusion of industrial samples of varying size in the 
monthly survey, the variation depending upon the organization of the industry in 
large or in small units; from the equally important geographical aspect, however, 
much greater uniformity exists in the provincial coverage of total employees. It is 
important to note that in all cases the coverage is large; it is estimated that some 
19,000 firms co-operating in the nine major industrial groups in 1948 showed ap- 
proximately 82 p.c. of the total wage-earners and salaried employees employed in 
the same industries throughout Canada. 


For the second year in succession industrial employment in Canada reached a 
new all-time high level in response to continued heavy public demand for goods and 
services. ‘The annual employment index for 1948 (based on 1926 = 100), was 
195-8, an inerease of 4-2 p.c. over the index of 187-9 for 1947, when reconversion 
was almost completed. Although production in 1948 was facilitated by better 
supplies of material and labour, there were still some shortages, particularly in the 
building industry. Labour relations improved considerably as compared with the 
preceding year; the working time lost due to industrial disputes was approximately 
37 p.c. of the time lost in 1947, while the number of workers involved in these 
disputes in 1948 was less than 40 p.c. of those directly affected in 1947. The 
European Recovery Program and the purchases made in Canada under its provisions 
resulted in greater domestic exports in 1948 than in 1946 or 1947 and this reflected 
in higher levels of employment in Canada in 1948. 


In 1948 the general index of employment followed its usual seasonal pattern 
steadily declining from Jan. 1 to May 1. During this period, the index dropped from 
193-7 to 186-5, a somewhat greater reduction than that indicated in the same 


* Revised in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t The methods used in preparing the current statistics of employment and payrolls are explained in the 
Monthly Bulletin on these subjects, 
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period in any other year since 1944. From the beginning of May, the index continued 
to ascend until it reached its all-time maximum of 204-3 at Dec. 1, exceeding the 
figure for Dec. 1, 1947 by 4-7 points. 


Employment in manufacturing, although still below the peak reached 
in 1943, was maintained at a generally high level in spite of some recessions at the 
beginning of several months in 1948. At Dec. 1, the employment index, at.207-9, was 
4-0 p.c. above the Jan. 1 figure. During the same period the index of employment for 
the reporting non-manufacturing industries taken as a whole increased by 10-1 p.c. 
Both of these advances were considerably less than those of 6-8 p.c. and 12-7 p.c. in 
the manufacturing and the non-manufacturing industries, respectively, reported 
in 1947 over 1946. Within the manufacturing group in 1948 there was a slightly 
greater increase in employment in the durable goods group than in the non-durable 
group. 

Gains were noted in all the major non-manufacturing industries with the excep- 
tion.of logging. The increases in the index numbers for 1948 over 1947 ranged from 
2-6 p.c. in transportation and 4-8 p.c. in services to 9-8 p.c. in mining and 10-3 p.c. 
in construction. In all cases except mining the advances were less than the per- 
centage increases shown in a similar comparison between 1947 and 1946. During 
1948, however, the employment indexes reached new high levels in all non-manu- 
facturing industries except mining and logging. 


The proportion of women on the staffs of the reporting establishments declined 
slightly in 1948. No change in the proportion of women workers took place in the 
non-durable manufacturing group, nor in the non-manufacturing industries taken 
as a unit. There was a reduction, however, in the durable goods group of manu- 
facturing, indicating that post-war adjustment was completed. The proportion 
of women per 1,000 workers of both sexes in the nine leading industries was 219 at 
Oct. 1, 1948, compared with 220 at Oct. 1, 1947, and 271 at Oct. 1, 1944, when the 
ratio was at its maximum. Although the proportion of women declined in the 
twelve months, the number of female employees reported increased by 2 p.c. at 
Oct. 1, 1948, as compared with a year earlier. The increase among male workers 
in the same period was 2:6 p.c. 


At Oct. 1, 1948, there were 226 women per 1,000 workers in recorded employment 
in manufacturing as compared with 229 at Oct. 1, 1947. In 1939, the general pro- 
portion of women per 1,000 workers, as recorded by the Annual Census of Manu- 
factures, was 220 women. In the non-manufacturing industries, the proportion of 
women decreased except in mining and construction, in which few of the reported 
employees were women. The most marked decline in the proportion of women 
workers in leading establishments between Oct. 1, 1947, and Oct. 1, 1948, was noted 
in services, the ratio of female employees falling from 536 per 1 000 workers at the 
former date to 515 at the latter, and in trade, in which the proportion dropped from 
402 to 390 per 1,000. During the same period, the communications industry reported 
larger proportions of female workers than any other major industrial division. The 
ratios of female workers in the major industry groups are given in Table 3. 


The 1948 annual index of payrolls for the eight leading industries increased by 
15-6 p.c. over the preceding year. This increase was due not only to higher employ- 
ment, but was also a result of numerous upward adjustments in wage rates. The 
average index (June 1, :1941=100) was 199-6, compared with 172-6 for 1947 and 
142-4 for 1946. The general index increased steadily from month to month in 1948 
with the exception of Apr. 1 and May 1. The declines at those dates were not only the 
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result of. the statutory holidays in the pay periods for which data were furnished, 
but were also due to curtailment in employment. While the employment 
index increased by 5-4 p.c. from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1948, the payrolls index rose by 
22-8 p.c. in the same period. The increases indicated in the same comparison in 1947 
were 10:3 p.c. in employment and 29-4 p.c. in payrolls. The most marked gains in 
the year took place in the annual payroll indexes for construction and mining. 


ANNUAL AVERAGE 
One 
HOURS WORKED PER WEEK AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
UN 
SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 
( 1946-48 ) 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS AVERAGE HOURS WORKED 
(in censs) : 


DURABLE 
MANUFACTURED 
GOODS 


GOODS 


IRON & STEEL 
.PRODUCTS 


The trend of weekly earnings in 1948 continued upwards. The annual per capita 
figure in the eight leading industries was. $40-11, the highest in the record of over 
seven and one-half years. This figure was 11 p.c. above the average weekly earnings 
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of $36-15 reported in 1947. Since June 1, 1941, when the monthly record of payrolls 
was commenced, to Dee. 1, 1948, the general increase in the average weekly earnings 
was 67-2 p.c. In each of the main industrial divisions, the average weekly salaries 
and wages exceeded those reported at any earlier date. The increases in 1948 over 
1947 varied from 9-4 p.c. in communications to 13-4 p.c. in mining. The general 
average of weekly earnings in the manufacturing industries was $40-91, a gain of 
11-9 p.c. over the figure of $36-57 recorded for 1947. 


As has been the case since the record of payrolls was instituted in 1941, the 1948 
per capita figure for British Columbia, at $42-62, was higher than that for any other 
province. Similarly Windsor, as a result of the large proportion of workers in the 
automotive industry, maintained a substantial lead over the other seven larger 
cities, its annual average of weekly salaries and wages being $47.42. The average 
earnings indicated in Fort William—Port Arthur, Hamilton, Toronto and Vancouver 
also exceeded the general figure for Canada as a whole. 


There were widespread increases in the average hourly earnings of wage- 
earners in 1948. In manufacturing, the annual figure advanced from 80-3 cents in 
1947 to 91-3 cents in 1948, or by 13-7 p.c. The gain was slightly greater in the 
durable goods group, the average hourly earnings rising from 87-2 cents in 1947 
to 98-4 cents in 1948. In the latter year, the annual average of 84-0 cents in the non- 
durable goods group exceeded the 1947 figure by 10-6 cents. Within the main 
manufacturing groups, the highest annual average of hourly earnings in 1948 was 
recorded in the non-metallic mineral products group, in which the figure stood at 
107-8 cents per hour; the employment of many highly-skilled wage-earners in the 
petroleum products group contributed to the unusually high rate. The annual 
average also exceeded $1 an hour in the pulp and paper and iron and steel product 
groups, and in numerous groups of several other major industries. 


Statistics of average hourly earnings are tabulated for manufacturing in the 
provinces and leading cities. As has been usual, the average hourly earnings in 
leading establishments were higher in British Columbia than in any other province, 
the 1948 figure being 108-0 cents. The earnings in the other provinces varied from 
82-7 cents an hour in New Brunswick, to 95-8 cents an hour in Ontario. In the larger 
cities, the highest hourly earnings in 1948 were reported in Vancouver, where the 
figure was 107-7 cents. The annual averages in manufacturing in the other cities 
were as follows: Montreal, 87-1-cents; Toronto 95-5 cents; Hamilton, 101-4 cents; 
and Winnipeg, 88-3 cents. Figures for the average earnings for the cities and 
the provinces, are greatly affected by the industrial, sex and age distributions of 
the workers for whom information is available. 


Fewer wage-earners are paid by the hour in the non-manufacturing groups than 
in manufacturing. Data are available, however, for considerable numbers of wage- 
earners in mining, local transportation, building construction, highway construction, 
hotels and restaurants and laundries. The annual average of hourly earnings for 
persons employed in leading mining establishments was 111-1 cents in 1948 as 
compared with 98 cents in 1947. In building construction the reported wage-earners 
received 100-9 cents compared with an average of 91 cents in the preceding year. 


The average hours worked in leading manufacturing establishments during the 
four years for which information is available have steadily diminished. In 1948 
the decline was 0-3 hours, the average being 42-2 hours per week. The reduc- 
tion was slightly greater in the durable goods industries, in which the reported 
wage-earners averaged 42-3 hours as compared with 42-7 hours in 1947. In 
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the non-durable group of manufacturing the mean was 42 hours per week in 1948 
and 42-3 hours in 1947. In the non-manufacturing groups the average hours of 
work declined in 1948 in local transportation, highway construction and services. 
The average working week was slightly longer in mining and building construction; 
in the case of the former industry, a decline in the time lost as a result of industrial 
disputes was a factor in the higher average in 1948 as compared with 1947. 


3.—Percentage of Women Employed in Leading Industrial Groups 
as at Oct. 1, 1943-48 


Industrial Group 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
p.c p.c pcr p.c p.c p.c 
RATA CUMRtIEl som erence o<biacceron oe ese eers 27-9 28-3 26-0 24-1 22-9 22-6 
Wirable. Gods hacer vicar alae. 19-1 18-8 13-8 11-7 10-9 10-5 
Non-durable goods... 0. cee c ce tee 40-4 40-2 37-6 35-1 34-4 34-4 
CMAAGR GOUGH ee ein. vera trs ours eye rer 52-6 55-5 55-8 54-7 52-8 52-3 
TEERRENORGAL IONS cats orice fin chores atescke one 8-0 8-5 8-2 6-8 6-5 6-1 
RE VIR OSA eet US ccsicca bier sieoorataks ated 58-0 58-2 57-6 54-4 53-6 51-5 
th E70 Ve cage Bee A RO Se BOR Rae BR nee TES 49-1 49-3 46-8 41-9 40-2 390 
ANAC OREEOy tie etn es Net besa nots oe, MNS 50-8 53-9 53-3 46-7 47-1 46-9 
Nine Leading industries?.............. 26-2 27-1 25-3 23-2 22-0 21-9 
1In 1939, the proportion of female employees in all manufacturing establishments reporting to the 
Annual Census of Industry was 22 p.c. 2 Consisting mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments. 3 These industries include also logging, mining and construction in which 


the number of female workers is very small. 


4.—Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Leading 
Manufacturing Industries, 1946-48 


Average Average Average 
Industry Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
1946 |] 1947 | 1948 | 1946 ) 1947 |] 1948 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
No. | No. | No. | cts. | cts. | cts $ $ $ 
Maniuisetwrino: Sac eres ok Cwsdoes osls eh ee el 42-7 | 42-5 | 42-2 | 70-0 | 80-3 | 91-3 | 29-87 | 34-13 | 38-53 
Durable manufactured goods........... 42-8 | 42-7 | 42-3 | 76-4 | 87-2 | 98-4 | 32-68 | 37-23 | 41-62 
Non-durable manufactured goods....... 42-6 | 42-3 | 42-0 | 63-8 | 73-4 | 84-0 | 27-18 | 31-05 | 35-28 


5.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings of Leading 
Industrial Establishments, with Average Weekly Salaries and Wages of their 
Employees, 1947 and 1948. 


Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) Average 
————_— Weekly 
Aggregate Average Salaries 
Geographical and Industrial Unit | Employment Weekly Weekly and Wages 
Payrolls Earnings Reported 
1947 1948 1947 | 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Province $ $ 
Maritime Provinces............... 113-7 | 119-8 | 170-4 | 197-3 154-1 169-1 | 32-80} 35°98 
Prince Edward Island........... 184-4 149-5 181-5 220-9 136-8 149-7 29-42 82-20 
IN OMA) SCOSIAGa.e mare Gh aah eee 103-4 112-0 149+1 178:9 149-0 164°9 82°49 85°95 
New.-Brunswick... nc... 00000551 129-5 181-1 206-9 228-3 146-8 177-0 83.83 86-23 
CUNO CG ae raters Soe eral ors rote etka eyes wlohe 122-2 | 126-2] 176-7] 202-7] 147-8] 164-1] 34-64] 38-45 
Ontario oF p08 Gace tee aa eee 120-4 | 125-8] 164-9 | 191-8] 138-2.) 153-7] 37-11 | 41-29 
IPTAITIOPETOVINCES= ca nan eit tees ls: 127-4] 133-0 | 175-6] 203-8 | 139-2 | 154-6] 36-46] 40-50 
MANILOW AIES aie ass id ale ae oe eee 123-7 128-4 169-0 194-6 136-6 161-2 86-23 40-10 
aS A LCNOWAN «en ee mire accvarene rc 123-3 125-9 169-3 190°7 140°8 155-1 86-57 89-20 
NSOUC DS eaten se ee ies shape Ss 135-0 143-7 188-6 224-7 141°6 158-5 87-27 41-71 
British Columbia. S556. 015 jo. 6 9.5 143-6 | 159-2 | 195-6 | 225-0 | 143-3 | 157-7] 388-74] 42-62 


PROURES Coe rset suns ts pie ORE. a 123-0 128-2 172-6 | 199-6] 143-2 | 158-9 | 36-15 | 40-11 
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5.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Average Earnings of Leading 
Industrial Establishments, with Average Weekly Salaries and Wages of their 
Employees, 1947 and 1948.—concluded . 


Index Numbers (June 1, 1941=100) Average 

Weekly 

Aggregate Average Salaries 

Geographical and Industrial Unit | Employment Weekly Weekly and Wages 
Payrolls Earnings Reported 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
City , . 
Montreslit coerce Cee ee eee 126-5 | 130-0] 172-3] 196-3] 141-8 | 157-2 | 34-92] 38-71 
Quebees. ae see crcseertre Maridlele wusichootecors 111-8 | 120-2 | 164-1] 190-4] 148-4] 160-9] 30-77] 33-38 
129-7 | 170-6] 197-8] 138-8] 154-3] 36-76 | 40-88 
127-3 | 165-6 | 190-1] 137-2] 149-3} 31-69 | 34-48 
120-5 | 154-7] 186-5] 135-8] 154-5 | 37-32 | 42-46 
118-2 | 134-0] 151-0] 115-9] 126-2) 43-54] 47-42 
131-4 [ 166-0 | 189-4] 131-7] 145-7] 33-18 | 36-74 
163-9 | 213-9 | 248-0] 141-6] 156-8] 36:32 | 40-22 
Ja bsublics core OAs, Wins SeeMce ceo Aor 123-2 |] 124-7| 175-1} 184-1 sa * 32-23 | 33-49 
Sain’ JOuN seas cee eee case 132-1 | 132-1] 191-2] 206-3 31-34 | 33-47 
Shetbrooke? vivcsen-ch: coer ereeinsee 112-4 | 117-0} 162-1 | 185-0 a 29-96 | 32-88 
Three Rivers... os dracees seer eane 131-9 | 184-4] 178-9} 207-0 ter 34-94 | 39-85 
Kitchener-Waterloo............6+: 131-8 | 133-9 | 204-7] 228-4 : 35:25 | 38-63 
WOnGOne etree ean tees 141-8 145-6 188-2 218-4 33°86 38-16 
Fort William-Port Arthur......... 80-0 85-6 | 117-7] 1388-9 39-09 | 43-07 
AROTING a yecasae och oe oe ee leks 124-0 | 130-5} 172-1] 196-2 32-00 | 35-57 
Saskatoonictcen cates auetse nesses 150-6 | 149-9 | 220-0] 238-2 32-25 | 34-89 
Cal earys ciiiiccicetote citere crerenioinre 129-3 | 1386-0] 176-8} 206-6 34-48 | 38-52 
Mdmontonmc ean sc cccitscen ae 144-4] 161-6 | 195-8] 246-1 32-97 | 37:58 
WictOria ns oon ace ee Nee ens 153-8 |} 149-9} 216-6] 229-2 35-29 | 38-34 
Industry 

Manufacturing. 2s-< ee ee ee 118-4 | 122-0] 166-9] 192-4] 143-0] 160-0| 36-57] 40-91 
Durable'goods!...- 2 peste cence 114-6 | 118-2 | 159-0} 182-8 | 141-1 157-4 | 389-07 | 48-57 
Non-durable goods!............. 121-8 124-4 176-2 202-5 146-0 163-7 84°07 88-20 
Electric light and power......... 127-3 147: 165-8 212-7 128-6 141-4 41-80 45 +43 
TOS ging sai Ae eee ee 195-3 | 181-7 | 347-0] 355-6] 188-1] 207-7] 35-42] 39-11 
Mining 525 eo iind acct mene hg eats 89-2 98-0 | 120-6] 149-8] 138-9} 157-5 |. 43-03 | 48-77 
Communications. ..........-.-.«.- 169-0 | 182-0] 213-5] 249-4] 127-1] 139-0] 384-42] 37-66 
‘Transportaviohves ae csee eee 138-5 | 142-2 | 186-8] 211-6] 139-6] 153-7} 44-16] 48-61 
Construction and madntenance..... 110-0 121-3 167-5 | 202-8 154-5 169-7 | 34-86} 38-31 
SECVICES 2s Pieaie cclo tinea wmieitere gicertors 139-4 | 146-1] 200-9] 229-0] 146-9] 161-9] 23-48 | 25-87 
TETAGe wee eee eee ete 132-1] 141- 175-0 | 204-4] 188-0] 151-6 | 31-29 | 34-38 
Eight Leading Industries........ 123-0 | 128-2] 172-6] 199-6 | 143-2 | 158-6 | 36-15 | 40-11 
NET aihes an Bid a eapOHNOMaiceeae 132-9 | 139-5 | 170-5 | 186-4] 129-7] 135-7] 37-09 | 38-80 
Nine Leading Industries......... 123-4 | 128-6 | 172-5 | 199-0 | 142-0 | 157-0 | 36-19 | 40-06 


1 Includes the following industries: iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, 
musical instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining 
manufacturing industries with the exception of electric light and power. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 

Employment and Payrolls by Economic Areas.—Industrial employment 
in 1948 reached new all-time high levels in Ontario and the Western Provinces. 
Some levelling in the rate of expansion was indicated in most areas, the increases 
in -1948 over the preceding year being lower than those indicated in a comparison 
between 1947 and 1946. In the Maritime Provinces taken as a unit, however, the 
increase of 5-4 p.c. in the annual index in 1948 was considerably greater than the 
gain of 0-6 p.c. in the preceding year, when the situation had been seriously affected 
by disputes in coal mining. The gains in Ontario, British Columbia and in the 
Prairie Provinces taken as a unit, were slightly above the annual average increase of 
4-2 p.c. generally recorded in Canada. The improvement recorded in Quebec was 
slightly below the average, the most recent annual index increasing only by 3-2 p.c. 
over that for 1947. 
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The 1948 indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls followed the same general trend 
as those of employment in all provinces, although the advances were on a relatively 
greater scale. In all areas, the index numbers of payrolls were the highest on 
record. 


Industrial activity improved considerably in the Maritime region; the index 
of employment, at 197-8 at. Dec. 1, 1948, was only 1-9 points below the peak 
of 199-7 recorded at Dec. 1, 1943. The movement in all major industries except 
logging was favourable. The largest gain in the 1948 index over that for 1947 
was in the mining industry, which had been adversely affected by disputes in the 
coal mines in the preceding year. A substantial gain was also noted in construction 
in 1948 as labour and building materials became more plentiful. The weekly 
earnings of persons in recorded employment in the Maritime Provinces increased 
from an average of $32-80 in 1947 to $35-98 in 1948, when the figure was at a 
maximum in the record of 7 years. 


The general index of employment in Quebec was 198-5 in 1948 as compared 
with 192-3 in 1947. The annual all-time high figure was 200-0 in 1943. The 
maximum monthly index of 207-5 in 1948 was reached at Dec. 1; the figure was then 
slightly below the all-time high level of 208-3 at Dec. 1, 19438. The upward movement 
indicated in the Province as a whole extended to all major industries with the excep- 
tion of logging, which showed a decline of 7-1 p.c. Employment in the textile and 
textile products industry, one of the largest employers of labour in the manufacturing 
group in this Province, increased by 4:9 p.c. The average weekly earnings of 
employees on the staffs of leading establishments in the eight leading industries 
in Quebec increased by 11 p.c. from $34-64 in 1947 to $38-45 in 1948, an advance 
which exceeded the general average. 


The employment index for Ontario averaged 203-0 in 1948, a gain of 4-6 p.c. 
yver the average for the preceding year. The index of 210-4 at Dec. 1, 1948, was 
the highest on regord, which goes back to 1920. As in the Maritime Provmces 
and Quebec, there was expansion in all the major industrial groups except logging, 
in which the index of employment declined by 7-5 p.c. Shortages of gas and power 
during the winter months, and industrial disputes in the automobile parts industry 
in the summer and early autumn, hampered activity to some extent during 1948. 
The largest proportional increase in this Province over the preceding year was 
recorded in construction as shortages of materials and labour were overcome. 
The annual average of weekly earnings reported in Ontario was $41-29 in 1948 as 
compared with $37-11 for 1947. 


Employment in the Prairie Provinces reached a new all-time high level at 
Dec. 1, 1948, when the index was 180-9. The average index for 1948, at 170-6, 
rose by 4-4 p.c. over the preceding year. Early in 1948, industrial disputes in the 
Alberta coal mines had a retarding effect on employment, but by the end of 1948 
activity in all the major industrial groups with the exception of logging was at a 
higher level than at the same date in the earlier years. The greatest proportional 
gain in employment was recorded in construction, the annual index increasing by 
10 p.c. over that for 1947. The per capita weekly earnings, as reported by the larger 
employers in the eight leading industries in the Prairie Provinces, increased from 
$36-46 in 1947 to $40-50 in 1948. 


Although the situation in British Columbia was affected by disputes in coal 
mining in January and February, and later by the severe floods, the index of 216-2 
at Sept. 1, 1948, was the highest on record. An increase over 1947 was noted in 
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all the major industrial groups except transportation, the largest taking place in 
trade. Employment in manufacturing rose by 2-8 p.c. in the year. The average 
weekly earnings in the eight leading industries in British Columbia stood at $42-62 
in 1948, compared with $38-74 in the preceding year. 


6.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
by Months, 1947 and 1948, with Yearly Averages, 1939-48 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1948. Averages for the years 1921-38 are given at 
pp. 613-614 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Year and Month Provinbes Quebec Ontario Piovincesit Came Totals 
Averages, 1939............. 110-5 120-8 114-3 103-2 107-5 113-9 
Averages, 1940.............. 122-2 127-9 129-2 109-0 113-3 124-2 
Averages, 1941.............. 155-0 157-8 160-0 126-6 135-6 152-3 
Averages, 1942............. 174-2 186-2 179-4 135-6 164-8 173-7 
Averages, 1948.............. 182-1 200-0 185-8 141-4 190-0 184-1 
Averages, 1944.............. 183-1 196-4 184-7 147-0 185-7 183-0 
Averages, 1945............. 179-1 183-2 178-4 145-7 175-1 175-1 
Averages, 1946.............. 172-1 177-7 177-8 155-1 166-6 173-2 
1947 
Januaryidlstoatacny, notes 169-4 186-7 186-7 158-3 180-4 181-0 
Hebruarveliavsccdeceee ero. 168-0 186-2 187-6 154-6 180-8 180-7 
Marchal tree. eae see ose 148-9 188-4 188-7 155-4 180-9 180-4 
AD rilML eee eyes ahaa sive ois 153-3 185-8 189-9 155-3 183-6 180-7 
PV ES, ee es ents oes 151-7 182-2 189-4 155-7 186-2 179-6 
JUNO Matera ee eek ee 165-8 186-9 191-8 161-9 192-4 184-5 
Duby eee eo te cores oats eke 179-4 191-2 195-7 167-3 196-9 189-5 
Auguste Aeros eee 183-9 195-0 196-7 172-1 204-2 192-6 
September. leewms cs cae eee 184-7 196-1 196-4 172-1 207-5 193-2 
October 3.peeee eee 188-2 199-3 199-6 166-8 206-0 194-8 
Nowembeniann snes on 193-3 203-7 202-2 170-1 203-1 197-8 
Decemberleav eee 192-3 205-6 205-0 171-7 202-6 199-6 
Averages, 1947.............. 173-2 192-3 194-1 163-4 » 193-7 187-9 
1948 
VADUST Ys lone cette oe mee cette 181-9 196-8 202-7 166-2 194-0 193-7 
Hebrusryelicces oo rec tes oS 179-9 193-6 198-6 156-4 190-3 189-3 
Marche wo. vine ise eee 171-0 193-4 199-3 158-4 188-1 188-9 
April) epee. sean ec ae 166-1 187-3 197-7 159-6 190-8 186-6 
CR Lil eS ORO TE c 167-9 186-3 196-7 159-6 196-1 186-5 
DUDS see tele cae creas etene 172-5 194-4 200-0 168-9 202-0 192-3 
SL Vel eee ihe Cf ee eaear 186-7 198-6 204-8 175-9 207-8 198-0 
Algustileecet ere ener 190-0 206-3 203 -3 179-5 212-6 200-9 
Septemberler. eee nee 189-1 205-1 205-4 180-6 216-2 201-8 
Octoberslers. een ee 192-8 205-8 208-3 180-8 214-8 203-3 
November: «eee 194-9 207-1 208-6 180-3 212-2 203-6 
December eee ae 197-8 207-5 210-4 180-9 206-1 204-3 
Averages, 1948.............. 182-6 198-5 203-0 170-6 202-6 195-8 
Percentage distribution of 
employees reported in 
economic areas as at 
Decree 1948) 1 pelea canes 7:3 29-7 41-8 11-8 9-4 100-0 


Employment and Payrolls by Cities.—During 1948, as in 1947, the co- 
operating firms in the eight larger industrial centres employed over 48 p.c. of the 
total personnel of the reporting establishments throughout Canada. The pro- 
portion of the indicated payroll disbursements, however, declined fractionally 
in 1948. The composite index number of employment for the eight leading cities 
increased by 4 p.c. in 1948 compared with a gain of 4-2 p.c. in Canada as a whole 
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and 4:3 p.c. in the smaller cities and rural areas. Improvement was noted in all the 
major industrial groups in the eight larger cities taken as a unit. The changes in the 
indexes shown in Table 7 as compared with the preceding year were practically 
the same as those indicated for Canada as a whole in manufacturing, trade and the 
services industries for which statistics are available. The indexes for Canada 
showed greater expansion in communications and construction. The increase in 
the year in manufacturing (which is particularly heavily represented in the larger 
centres) amounted to 2-9 p.c. in the leading cities and to 3 p.c. in Canada as a 
whole. 


As will be seen from Table 7, there was heightened industrial activity in all 
cities for which data are segregated, although the advances in the index numbers 
varied largely as a result of the industrial distribution of the reported employees. 
The largest percentage gains were in Quebec, Hamilton and Ottawa. . 


During 1948, the index of weekly payrolls in the larger centres taken as a unit 
averaged 15-3 p.c. higher than in the preceding year, as compared with the advance 
of 15-6 p.c. recorded in the general index number of payrolls in the same period. 
In 1947 the increases over 1946 had amounted to 19-8 p.c. in the cities and to 21-2 
p.c. in the figure for Canada. 


The index number of weekly salaries and wages in each of the leading cities 
rose by more than 12-5 p.c. in 1948 over the preceding 12 months. The largest 
percentage gains were noted in Hamilton, Quebec, Toronto and Vancouver, where 
the indexes rose by 20-6 p.c., 16 p.c., 15-9 p.c. and 15-9 p.c., respectively. ~ 


_ Statistics of average weekly wages of hourly-rated wage-earners in leading 
manufacturing establishments are published monthly for several of the larger 
industrial centres. In Hamilton and Toronto the average weekly wage increased 
by $5:67 and $4-59, respectively, in 1948 to reach new high levels of $42-08 and 
$38-49. The unusually high average weekly wages in Hamilton were mainly due 
to the industrial distribution of employees for whom statistics are available. The 
weekly wages indicated by the reporting factories in Vancouver averaged $40-13, 
those in Winnipeg, $37-09, and in Montreal, $36-58. The average for Canada in 
1948 was $38-53, compared with $34-13 in the preceding year. 


7._Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Leading Employers in certain 
Cities, by Months, 1947 and 1948, with Yearly Averages 1929 and 1939-48 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in eath city to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1948. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 772 
of the 1938 Year Book and for 1930-38 at p. 615 of the 1947 edition. 


Year Montreal | Quebee | Toronto | Ottawa |Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Averages, 1929....| 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
Averages, 1939....| 106-6 119-6 109-9 108-4 103-7 133-4 93-9 111-4 
Averages, 1940.... 114-7 126-4 123-1 119-2 124-4 161-2 - 101-0 120-2 
Averages, 1941.... 142-7 167-8 152-9 149-2 159-5 227-3 122-8 146-8 
Averages, 1942.... 167-4 223-2 180-2 161-9 186-6 282-5 132-4 205-0 
Averages, 1943.... 186-7 271-9 195-2 168-0 186-7 305-6 139-2 245-8 
Averages, 1944....| 187-8 268-4 197-7 166-7 180-8 291-0 145-2 242-6 
Averages, 1945.... 172-5 217-3 184-3 162-6 176-4 242-3 142-6 221-7 
Averages, 1946....1 168-0 167-5 177-4 173-7 165-0 237°3 149-7 196-3 
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‘a Leading Employers in certain 


Cities, by Months, 1947 and 1948, with Yearly Averages 1929 and 1939-48—concluded 


Year and Month | Montreal} Quebec | Toronto | Ottawa | Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg | Vancouver 


eee e ee ee eS ee ee ee ee ee 


1947 

January eth ee 174-1 169-5 185-5 184-4 174-9 238-4 154-2 212-9 
February 1. ...: 20.3 173-9 164-9 185-1 177-6 177-7 243 -6 151-0 213-6 
March ieco20.% 174-8 166-3 187-2 175-7 177-8 250-0 151-8 214-7 
ADR ot ad actaots 175-0 167-9 «188-3 .]: 178-2 181-2 252°6 151-9 216-0 

BY eee ater 176-8 170-6 188-5 177-5 182-5 263-7 152-2 217-3 
oie ei Beatin accor 178-9 178-9 189-0 180-4 185-3 272-5 153-2 222-4 
Julyale tetera eae 179-7 186-8 192-6 183-9 188-4 273-7 155-9 224-9 
August tro semaee 179-3 |, 195-6 190-8 184-0 187-2 276-5 157-4 230-5 
September 1....:.. 179-9 199-6 191-0 “| 183-8 185-1 276-2 157-4 229-5 
October Ta... ssc. 181-5 199-8 191-2 182-6 187-8 279-7 153-9 225-2 
November 1...... 182-9 198-8 | ° 196-5 182-9 189-7 278-7 162-2 220-4 
December 1....... 185-8 199-7 200-2. |. 185-5 191-8 273-9 165-9 2323 
Averages, 1947.... 178-6 183-2 190-5 181-4 184-1 265-0 155-6 . 221-6 

1948 

January lL, shet..».« 180-3 190-2 198-9 185-4 189-3 267-4 159-3 226-5 
February 1........ 178-7 188-2 196-6 183-1 189-0 206-7 154-6 226-1 
March als. aes ss; 179-1 191-4 196-3 181-2 188-9 268-1 152-6 225-5 
Apritd xy. 2oeas «8 178-3 190-7 196-2 184-1 190-4 267-8 154-2 225-5 

DVglce see 180-6 192-9 196-5 183-5 192-4 263-1 154-4 227°5 
June 4, St. hears 181-9 197-9 196-6 191-2 195-3 267-9 158-3 232-0 
TULY ewes aca 183-1 200-3 199-2 197-2 199-6 281-1 162-0 235-8 
AUQUSET 5 i005 sie sie 182-6 202-1 196-6 197-0 197-6 284-0 162-8 236-8 
September 1....... 185-9 204-3 198-8 197-9 198-2 284-0 163-6 240-4 
Octoberihs isc) ss * 188-5 203-8 200-2 196-4 198-4 292-0 164:9 238-5 
November 1...... 190-2 201-9 203-4 201-1 200-5 288-4 168-3 239-7 
December 1....... 192-6 200-7 206-4 202-9 202-8 288-9 171-4 236-5 
Averages, 1948.... 183-5 197-0 198-8 191-8 195-2 271-7 160-5 232-6 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Percentage distri- 

bution of employ- 

ees reported in the 

leading cities at 

Dec. 1, 1948, to 

Canada totals as ) 

VOO Meronon cence cake 14-5 1:5 13-2 eS 3:2 1-9 3° 4a 4-2 


Employment and Payrolls by Industries.—Increases in employment in 
1948 as compared with the preceding year were reported in all the major industrial 
groups with the exception of logging. The highest percentage gain was that of 
10-3 p.c. recorded in construction. The smallest advance in employment, amounting 
only to 2-6 p.c., was reported by transportation firms. 


_ The 1948 can index of employment in manufacturing generally as shown in. 
Table 8 increased by 3.p.c. as compared with the annual index for 1947, which in turn 
had risen by 6-8 p.c. as compared with 1946 when the situation had been greatly af- 
fected by reconversion problems and by serious industrial disputes. Proportionally, 
the increase in 1948 as compared with the preceding year, was slightly greater in the 
heavy goods industries, namely, the manufacturing of iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments and clay, glass and stone 
products. The index in these industries taken as a unit advanced by 3-1 p.c. in 
the year, as compared with: 2-1 p.c. in the remaining branches of manufacturing: 
Expansion was noted in all the main industries in the heavy goods group. ..Employ- 
ment in the important iron and steel products ‘industry increased by 2. 7 p.e.-m 
1948.. The index for agricultural implements rose by 17-8: p.c. with continued 
heavy demand for these products. In the non-durable manufacturing group, some 
declines were recorded, namely, in leather, edible plant, rubber and tobacco products. 
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Expansion was noted in the remaining industries within this category. The employ- 
ment index for textiles and textile products, an especially important employer of 
labour, mounted by 4:6 p.c. . 

The ‘index of payrolls in manufacturing increased by 15-3 p.c. in 1948, when 
the durable goods industries showed a gain of 15 p.c. over 1947, and the non-durable, 
14-9 p.c.''The salaried employees and wage-earners on the payrolls of the co- 
operating factories earned an average of $40-91 per week in 1948 compared with 
$36-57 in 1947, $32-65 in 1945, the last year of the War, and $31-50 in 1943, when 
wartime activity in manufacturing had reached its peak. In comparing the average 
earnings in the various industries, as shown in Table 5, the sex, age and industrial 
distributions of the workers must be kept in mind. 

There was some falling-off in employment in logging during 1948, the annual 
index, at 287-6, being lower than the 1947 figure of 309-1, but above the 1946 
average of 268-5, the highest index up to that time. With the heavy demand for 
lumber for use in construction and in pulp and paper mills at home and abroad, 
employment has been relatively well maintained in recent years. The industry, 
which is unusually dependent upon weather conditions, was hampered by the low 
levels of water in certain areas in the autumn of 1948. The payroll index in logging 
increased by 2-5 p.c., over 1947, to reach a new all-time high. The average weekly 
earnings of the papiotos reported in 1948 were $39-11 per week, almost $4-00 
above the 1947 average, and $10-00 above the 1946.weekly’ figure. | 

- The employment index for mining, after sagging for some years, Be at 
173-6 in 1948, only three points below its 1941 maximum. Industrial disputes’ ain 
western coal fields affected the situation to some extent in 1948, but were of less 
importance than in 1947. The index for metallic ores increased by 8-6 p.c., and for 
non-metallic minerals (excluding coal) by 12 p.c. The payroll index, for mining as 
a whole rose by 24-2 p.c. in 1948. The average weekly ae Ue were ee 77, being 
$5-74 higher than in 1947. 

Since 1939 employment in communications hag risen: steadily, ‘the latest index, 
at 177-0, showing an increase of 7-7 p.c. over 1947. The greatest percentage gain 
was made in the telephone section. The weekly earnings in communications, in 
which the proportion of women workers is very high, averaged $37 -66 in 1948, as 
compared with $34-42 in the preceding year. As in communications, employment in 
the transportation industry has steadily increased for some time. The annual 
index of employment for 1948 was 140-5, compared with 136-9° in 1947. The 
increase extended to all major sub-groups; the largest gain of 8-0 p.c. was in shipping 
and stevedoring. The annual index of payrolls in the transportation industries 
increased by 13-3 p.c. in 1948, while the per capita nyeekly Seam rose from $44: 16 
in 1947 to $48-61 in 1948. ) ! 

Employment in construction and ae Rat tog a maximum during 
1948. In most areas, shortages of materials and labour were overcome; despite 
high prices, post-war building continued extremely active. The annual employment 
index for 1948 was 168-6, compared with 152-9 in 1947, while the payroll index in 
construction increased by 21-1 p.c. in the year. The average weekly earnings of 
persons on the payrolls of leading establishments in the construction industry as 
a whole were $38:31 in 1948, as compared with $34-86 in 1947. Employment in 
building construction showed a gain of 11-5 p.¢. in the year, compared with advances 
of 10-8 p.c. in highway construction and 4-8 p.c. in railway construction. The 
payroll index for building construction increased by 23-5 p.c., and. the average 
weekly earnings by $4:00, to reach $41-41 per week in 1948. 
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The employment index for the service industries for which monthly data are 
available (chiefly hotels, restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments) 
was 4-8 p.c. above the 1947 index. The average weekly earnings increased from 
$23-48 in that year to $25-87 in 1948. In considering these figures with those of 
other industries, it should be recalled that large proportions of women are employed in 
the above-named groups and part-time work is also frequent. The annual index of 
employment in trade increased from 207-1 in 1947 to 221-4 in 1948. There was a 
slightly larger percentage gain in the retail group. The per capita weekly earnings 
of persons reported in the latter industry, which also employs large numbers of 
women, young persons and part-time workers, rose from $28-99 in 1947 to $32-03 
in 1948; in wholesale trade, the increase was from $37 -14 in 1947 to $40-26 in 1948. 

8.—Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Groups and by Months, 1947 
and 1948, with Yearly Averages, 1929 and 1939-48 


Note.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1926=100. The 
relative weights show the proportion of employees reported in each industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada at Dec. 1, 1948. Averages for 1921-28, inclusive, are given at p. 773 of 
the 1933 Year Book and for 1930-38 at p. 617 of the 1947 edition. 


Con- 
Manu- Com - | Trans- | struction Hight 
Year factur- | Logging | Mining | muni- porta- and Services!}| Trade || Leading 
ing cations tion Main- Indus- 


tenance tries 


Averages, 1929...| 117-1 125-8 120-1 120-6 109-7 129-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 
Averages, 1939...| 112-3 119-1 163-8 84-4 85-6 113-0 137-4 136-6 113-9 
Averages, 1940...} 131-3 166-9 168-4 87-2 89-7 90-7 143-2 142-9 124-2 
Averages, 1941...| 168-4 187-8 176-6 96-7 98-9 126-6 1675 156-5 152-3 
Averages, 1942...| 206-5 196-5 171-3 103- 105-5 130-3 178-8 156-1 173-7 
Averages, 1943...) 226-2 180-4 158-5 104-5 114-4 129-8 189-8 155-1 184-1 
Averages, 1944...| 224-5 215-8 154-5 108-6 121-2 104-6 202-2 164-2 183-0 
Averages, 1945...| 203-6 247-3 146-9 117-6 124-5 109-1 205-7 174-8 175-1 
Averages, 1946...| 186-3 268-5 155-2 141-9 128-4 129-6 224-2 191-2 173-2 


1947 
Janie vale eee 190-6 370-5 154-0 154-9 132-0 125-1 223-7 212-3 181-0 
February 1...... 193-9 375-6 162-1 155-1 129-3 121-2 224-8 196-4 180-7 
Marchi Senet ie 194-5 377-9 135-9 156-6 129-9 123-8 226-4 197-4 180-4 
Aprils eer eee 195-2 331-0 138-7 159-0 131-1 128-6 228-5 200-2 180-7 
Massy le eae: 195-8 241-3 139-5 161-4 134-7 133-2 231-9 200-7 179-6 
June Eee 197-6 239-8 157-6 165-7 139-9 149-6 238-4 201-6 184-5 
Teal yo ee eee 200-6 241-5 167-5 169-9 141-2 165-0 250-5 205-9 189-5 
Augustih tasc5 os 202-5 246-0 170-2 173-5 142-7 176-2 260-2 206-0 192-6 
September 1..... 203 -3 242-2 167-1 171-6 141-8 179-9 258-7 207-2 193-2 
October 1: 203-6 286-1 165-2 169-4 141-7 180-4 251-0 211-7 194-8 
November 1..... 205-1 352-3 168-0 168-0 138-2 181-3 245-0 216-7 197-8 
December 1..... 205-1 405-2 171-0 166-4 140-0 170-5 241-8 228-3 199-6 
Averages, 1947...| 199-0 309-1 158-1 164-3 136-9 152-9 240-1 207-1 187-9 
1948 
January 1........ 199-9 414-3 167-1 168-0 139-3 142-5 240-4 230-8 193-7 
February 1...... 200-7 393-8 153-4 168-0 132-8 137-6 239-2 212-7 189-3 
anchetyy eee 202-6 371-3 164-9 168-1 132-8 129-0 236-8 212-0 188-9 
7a oy 8 dl Ue ak aera 202-0 273 °3 168-8 170-5 132-5 130-8 237-9 215-3 186-6 
Diva leeren eet 201-8 168-6 172-3 172-0 138-3 147-0 245-0 214-4 186-5 
JUNE Aree ie 203 -6 218-4 174-8 175-6 141-6 166-6 250-2 216-6 192-3 
Jul yale te. om 207-2 226-6 178-7 181-3 142-8 185-5 264-1 220-0 198-0 
SUZUSU Leer 206-5 224-0 179-7 184-8 144-9 207-8 268-7 219-4 200-9 
September 1..... 209-5 220-3 181-5 185-5 145-5 201-5 268-4 220-5 201-8 
Octohbeniee a 210-0 267-7 179-6 184-3 146-6 197-3 263-7 224-8 203-3 
November 1..... 208-3 321-6 181-5 182-7 144-6 192-7 253 +9 230-5 203-6 
December 1....,. 207-9 351-0 181-1 182-6 144-5 184-6 251-0 239-5 204-3 
Averages, 1948...| 205-0 287 -6 173-6 177-0 140-5 168-6 251-6 221-4 195-8 
Percentage distri- 
bution of em- 
ployees reported 
in the leading 
industries as at 
Dees 1 #1948." 51-1 5-0 4-0 2-3 8-8 11-5 3°3 14-0 100-0 


1 Consists mainly of hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments. 
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Subsection 4.—Earnings and Hours of Work of Male and Female Wage- 
Earners and Salaried Employees in Manufacturing* 


Annual surveys of hours and earnings of male and female salaried employees 
and wage-earners in manufacturing establishments which usually employ 15 or 
more persons were instituted in 1946, superseding somewhat similar surveys con- 
ducted by the Census of Manufactures from 1932 to 1945.{ The two series are 
not entirely comparable; the earlier survey collected data from manufacturing 
establishments, regardless of size, for one week in the month of highest employment 
in each establishment, while the later series relates to one week in the autumn of 
each year and is limited to the larger establishments. Differences in industrial 
coverage and in material collected and tabulated also reduce the comparability of 
the two series. The more recent survey covers more than 86 p.c. of the employees 
in all manufacturing establishments in Canada. 


The data published in Tables 10-12 relate to all salaried employees and 
wage-earners in the employ of larger manufacturers, except travelling salesmen, 
homeworkers, watchmen, charwomen and workers engaged on new construction. 
Proprietors and firm members were also excluded, as were employees engaged in the 
distribution of products where the sales offices were organized as separate units. 
Gross earnings were reported, including regular salaries and wages paid on a time 
or piece-work basis, regularly-paid commissions, incentive or production bonuses, 
overtime earnings, etc. 


Tables 9 and 10 show the average hours worked and the average earnings 
of wage-earners and salaried employees of both sexes reported for the last week 
of November, 1946 and 1947, in Canada, in the eight larger provinces, and in 
the principal manufacturing industries. Significant increases in earnings oc- 
curred over the year, resulting, in the main, from upward wage adjustments and, 
in some cases, from increased cost-of-living bonuses. Other factors influencing 
the pay levels include the type and size of the manufacturing operation, the pro- 
portions of women employed, occupational variations, seasonal influences in many 
industries, the proportions of short-time, part-time and casual workers, the amounts 
of overtime work done, and the extent of labour turnover and absenteeism in the 
week reviewed. ‘There are also variations related to the location of the establish- 
ment in areas where general pay levels tend to be above or below average. Provincial 
variations are closely related to the industrial distributions of the workers in the 
different provinces. Differences in type and size of the industrial units also affect 
salary levels, as well as varying requirements for highly-paid executive and pro- 
fessional personnel, the number of head offices and the organization of distributive 
operations. 


Table 11 indicates the percentages women constituted of the wage-earners and 
salaried prepare! in Canada and arent provinces, together with the proportions 
that women’s earnings formed of men’s earnings in November, 1946 and 1947. 
In making comparisons of the figures for each sex, it should be borne in mind that 
women are more numerous in the industries in which pay levels are below average, 
that their hours of work are frequently shorter, that part-time work and absenteeism 
are more common among women, and that they tend, on the average, to be younger 
and less experienced workers. 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Figures derived from these surveys appeared at pp. 567-574 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 
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The percentage distribution of wage-earners of each sex in five main groups of 
hours worked is shown in Table 12. Provincial variations are related to the indus- 
trial distribution of the workers, to variations in the standard working week, and to 
seasonal and other differences in amounts of part-time, short-time and overtime 
work. It will be noted that almost a third of the women averaged less than 40 
hours. There were no significant differences in hours of work of wage-earners in 
1946 and 1947. 


More complete information on hours and earnings of wage-earners and salaried 
personnel in the principal manufacturing industries in Canada, the provinces, and 
the 22 large industrial cities is provided in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
publication, “‘Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing”’. 


9.— Average Hours Worked, Average Hourly and Average Weekly Earnings of Male 
and Female Wage-Earners for the Last Week of November, 1946 and 1947 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 
EE ES a RR SE 


Average Average Average- | 
Province Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
or eS Be ee aa a 
Industry Male |Female a Male |Female ae Male |Female . she 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Province— 
Nova Scotia........./...5..1946 46-0 43-6-| 45-7 73-7 39-4 68-8 | 33-90 | 17-18 31-44 
1947 46-2 43-4 45-8 81-1 40-6 75-5 | 37-47 | 17-62 34-58 
New Brunswick............ 1946 | 46-7] 42-9 | 46-0] 71-9 | 40-0] 66:4] 33-58 | 17-16 | 30-54 
ee 1947 | 46-6] 40-3] 45-4] 79-5 | 47-7] 73-9 | 37-05 | 19-22 | 33-55 
Quiebects esate sathac ee oe 1946 47-1 41-2 45-4 74-2 47-3 67-2 | 34-95 | 19-49 30-51 
1947 47-1 40-7 45-4 84-2 54-1 76-7 | 39-66 | 22-02 34-82 
Qntarigtes seh cee ee 1946 |} 44-0 | 38:8 | 42-8] 84-3} 52-9 | 77-7 | 37-09 |. 20-53 | 33-26 
1947 | 44-2 | 38-8] 438-0] 96-6] 62-2 | 89-7 | 42-70 | 24-13 | 38-57 
Manitobac. cat a eke eo ocee 1946 43-8 39°6 42-8 78:8 49-8 72-8 | 34-51 | 19-72 31-16 
1947.| 44-5] 39-7] 43-4] 88-1] 57-0] 82-0 |.39-20 | 22-63 | 35-59 
Saskatchewan ane enorrre 1946 44.3 41-2 44-0 77-0 54:5 74-5 | 34-11 | 22-45 32-78 
1947 | 43-8} 40-3 | 43-3] 87-5] 62-3] 84-5] 39-16 | 25-10 |. 36-63 
AND Ort ad tee. NSE 1946 43-5 41-6 43-2 79°3 51-4 75:0 | 34-50 | 21-38 32,40 
1947 44-] 41-8 43-7 88-6 60-4 84-2 | 39-07 | 25-25 36-81 
British Columbiac...2.. +... 1946 |} 41-5} 389-2] 41-2] 94-0] 58-8 | 89-4 | 39-01 | 23-05 | 36-83 
1947 | 40-4] 38-4] 40- 107-8 | 68-2 | 103- 43-55 | 26-19 |. 41-85 
Totals....................1946 | 44:9 | 40-0] 48-7 | 80-7] 50-2 | 74-1 | 36-23 | 20-08 | 32-38 
1947 | 44-9 | 39-7] 43-7] 92-1 ]- 58-2 | 85-1} 41-35 | 23-11 | 37-19 
Industry— 
Meat iproducts.-n0- oe esse 1946 | 42-9} 39-6] 42-3] 81-8] 59-0] 77-9 | 35-09 | 23-36 | 32-95 
1947 45-3 40-9 44-5 94-3 71-5 90-7 | 42-72 | 29-24 40-36 
Leather boots and shoes..... 1946 | 438-5] 41-2] 42-5] 67-1] 44-21 57-3 | 29-19 | 18-21] 24-35 
1947 40-9 39°4 40-3 77-7 51-0 66-1 | 31-78 | 20-09 26-64 
Rough and dressed lumber. .1946 | 45-5 | 438-0] 45-4] 72-9] 59-11] 72-3 | 33-17 | 25-41 | 33-892 
1947 43-8 40-4 43-7 85:3 69-1 84-7 | 37-36 | 27-92 37-01 
AUPUrCurce Rone coe ie es ee 1946 45-3 40-5 44.9 66-3 51:3 65-3 | 30-03 | 20-78 29-32 
1947 | 44-7] 40-0] 44-3] 76-9] 61-5] 75-8 | 34-37 | 24-60 | 33-58 
Fruit and vegetable canning: 1946 |. 46-0 | 40-0 | 43-2] 61-2] 47-6] 55-3-] 28-19 | 19-04 | 23-89 
1947 45-0 37-2 41-3 70-9 53-1 63-1 | 31-91 | 19-75 26-06 
Bread and bakery products.1946 | 46:5 | 39-1] 48-9] 67-6] 41-8] 59-5 | 31-43 | 16-34 |. 26-12 
1947 46-7 38-8 44-2 80-6 49-4 72-1 | 37-64 | 19-17 31-87 
Pulp and paper mills........ 1946 | 48-7] 45:0] 48-6] 86-0] 53-1] 85-0 | 41-88 | 23-90 | 41-31 
. 1947 48-8 45-4 48-7 | 101-9 62-0 | 101-0 | 49-73 | 28-15 49-19 
Paper products.............. 1946 46-3 40-3 43-8 73-0 44-9 62-2 | 33-80 | 18-09 27-24 
; 1947 45-7 40-8 43-8 85-0 52-7 73:5 | 38-85 | 21-50 32-19 
Printing and publishing.... .. 1946 43-3 38-5 42-0 93-6 48-6 82-3 | 40-53 | 18-71 84-57 
1947 42-2 38-1 41-1 | 106-1 55-5 93-6.| 44-77.| 21-15 38-47 
Rubber products............ 1946 45-6 42-3 44-8 90-1 56-7 82-1 | 41-09 | 23-98 36-78 
1947 44-3 41-8 43-7 | 100-3 65-0 91-7 | 44-43 | 27-17 40-07 
Cotton yarn and cloth...... 1946 47-2 42-3 45-2 60-5 48-1 55-7 | 28°56 | 20-35 25-18 
1947 44-9 40-9 43-3 74-1 60-5 68-9 | 83-27 | 24-74 29-83 
Woollen yarn and cloth..... 1946 47-6 40-6 44-5 63-5 47-9 57-2 | 30-23 | 19-45 25-45 


1947 47-7} 41-5] 44-9 73-6 | 55:8 66-2} 35-11-] 23-16 29-72 
Silk and artificial silk goods.1946 | 48-7] 45-1] 47-4] 61-9] 45-1] 56-2 | 30-15 | 20-34 | 26-64 
19 F : ‘ 
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9. — Average Hours Worked, Average Hourly and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and 
Female Wage-Earners for the Last Week of November, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Industry a | — 
Male |Female aes Male |Female Ss Le Male |Female z sein 
No. No. No. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Industry—concluded 
Hosiery and knit goods..... 1946 | 46-1] 40-8 | 42-6]| 68-9 | 45-2 | 54-0] 31-76 | 18-44 | 23-00 
1947 46-3 41-0 42-8 78-0 51-7 61-3 }} 36-11 | 21-20 26-24 
Men’s clothing..:.......:..: 1946 | 41-2} 39-4] 39-9] 86-5] 50-7] 60-9 || 35-64 | 19-98 | 24-30 
1947 | 41-2] 38-8 | 39-5 ]] 95-8 | 57-3 | 68-5 || 389-47 | 22-23 | 27-06 
Women’s clothing........... 1946 | 388-2} 35-3] 39-5] 107-4] 60-4 | 70-4 |] 41-03 | 21-32 | 25-27 
1947 | 38-1] 35-1] 35-71 116-5 | 63-2} 74-7 || 44-39 | 22-18 | 26-67 
LODACCOMEs attoneni ae cid sean 1946 | 45-6] 41-4] 42-9]] 65-9 | 49-2] 55-6 }|-30-05 | 20-37 | 23-85 
1947 | 44-8] 40-6] 42-1 ]| 77-3 | 57-71 65-0 |] 34-63 | 23-43 | 27-37 
Distilled and malt liquors. .1946 | 43-8 | 40-7] 43-4 }} 80-2] 52-6] 76-8 || 35-11 | 21-37 | 33-32 
1947 | 44-2] 41-1] 43-8 || 92-0] 64-6] 88-7 || 40-66 | 26-55 | 38-85 
Chemicals and allied 
PLOMUGUSer oak tls eek eb aioe 1946 | 45-3] 41-0 | 44:41] 79-4] 47-2] 73-1 || 35-97 | 19:35 | 32-46 
1947 | 44:7] 40-2] 43-8 ]| 91-5] 54-71] 84-8 || 40-90 | 21-99 | 37-14 
Clay, glass and stone 
DPLOCUCtS See on eis seece 1946 | 46-5] 42-2] 46-0]| 73-8 | 51-9} 71-6 |) 34-32 | 21-90 | 32-94 
1947 | 46-7] 48-7] 46-4 ]| 86-5 | 63-9 | 84-4} 40-40 | 27-92 | 39-16 
Electrical apparatus........ 1946 | 42-7] 40-3 | 41-9} 85-1] 60-5] 77-3 |] 36-34 | 24-38 | 32-39 
: 1947 | 48-5] 40-7] 42-6] 99-5] 78-8 | 91-8 || 43-28 | 30-04 | 39-11 
Jronteastingssn freer sakes 1946 | 45-7] 48-1] 45-6]} 85-3] 55-3 | 84-4 |] 38-98 | 23-84 | 38-47 
1947 | 45-5 | 42-4] 45-4] 96-5] 69-6] 96-0 |} 43-91 | 29-51 | 43-58 
Primary iron and steel...... 1946-| 45-4] 39-6] 45-31 92-1] 67-6] 91-9 |] 41-81 | 26-77 | 41-63 
1947 | 46-4] 40-8 | 46-3 | 100-5 | 72-1 | 100-3 }} 46-63 | 29-42 | 46-44 
Machinery (other than 
VGHICIES) Sake ees nsdn ees 1946 | 45-6] 40-8] 45-31 79-5 | 49-7] 78-1 || 36-25 | 20-28 | 35-38 
1947 | 46-0] 42-4] 45-9} 91-7] 63-6] 90-3 |] 42-18 | 26-97 | 41-45 
Agricultural implements....1946 | 43-8] 42-0 | 43-8) 88-6] 64-1] 88-1 || 38-83 | 26-96 | 38-60 
1947 | 44-8 ee 44-8 || 99-2 = 98-9 || 44-44 ae 44-31 
Railway rolling stock....... 1946 | 42-4 42-4 || 94-7 Lk 94-6 || 40-15 ead 40-11 
1947 | 43-4 Ric 43-4 || 96-4 Ave 96-3 || 41-84 zig 41-79 
Automobile manufacturing. .1946 | 39-9 41-6 | 39-9 }| 109-8 72-3 | 109-3 |} 43-81 | 30-98 43-61 
1947 42-1 45-0 42-1 || 121-9 88-1 | 121-5 || 51-32 | 39-65 51-15 
Automobile parts........... 1946 | 42-7] 40-1) 42-4 || 89-0] 60-1] 85-4 || 38-03 | 24-04 | 36-21 
1947 43-5 40-3 43-0 || 102-1 75-0 98-1 |} 44-41 | 30-23 42-18 
Aeroplanes and parts........ 1946 | 45-0 | 42-2] 44-8] 89-3 | 62-4] 88-0 ]) 40-21 | 26-35 | 39-47 
1947 | 44-2 | 438-2] 44-2) 92-9 | 65-5] 91-9 |) 41-06 | 28-30 | 40-62 
Steel shipbuilding and 
PEPHIEIN Gs spectator « Gacasta 1946 | 43-3} 39-0] 48-2 ]| 91-4] 63-7] 90-7 || 39-56 | 24-88 | 39-17 
1947 | 45-7 Rs 45-7 | 99-6 ie 99-4 || 45-52 ae 45-43 
Structural iron and steel 
fa bricationsy eke. os. a4 See nes 1946 | 44-3 ae 44-2 || 87-4 87-2 || 38-72 .. |- 88-54 
1947 | 44-6 ae 44-5 || 96-0 95-9 || 42-82 are 42-68 
Foundry and machine shop 
products.. Sg ee ee aRN SOG, ee 44.9 | 84-1 83-4 || 37-85 Se 37-47 
1947 | 45-0 - 44.9 | 96-0 ae 95-6 || 43-20 mee 42-92 
Sheet metal work........... 1946 | 43-2] 40-9 | 42-8] 78-8 | 54-0] 74-5 || 34-04 | 22-10 | 31-86 
1947 | 42-9} 40-2 | 42-5 ]| 90-4 | 65-1] 86-5 || 88-82 | 26-16} 36-74 
Smelting and refining non- 
ferrous metallic ores..... 1946 | 44-0 a 44-0 || 89-6 p 89-5 |] 39-42 i 39-38 
1947 | 44-1 bs 44-1 || 102-5 ne 102-4 || 45-20 ea 45-16 
Aluminum and its products..1946 | 45-4 | 41-9 | 45-2 || 82-8] 53-2 | 80-7 ]| 37-59 | 22-29 | 36-48 
1947 | 46-2] 40-8 | 45-8] 938-7] 63-7 | 92-1 }| 43-29 | 25-99 | 42-18 
Brass and copper........... 1946 | 44-4] 40-0 | 43-7] 84-1] 50-4] 79-0} 37-34 | 20-16 | 34-52 
1947 | 438-8] 40-4] 43-3] 93-5} 62-0 | 89-9 || 40-95 | 25-05 | 38-93 
Petroleum and its products..1946 | 40-9 ne 40-9 94-0 Be 93-9 || 88-45 a 38-41 
1947 | 41-5 5 41-5 || 107-8 107-7 || 44-74 ree 44-70 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
products. .k ole. 4 ee 1946 | 43-9] 41-0] 42-9 || 70-4] 47-4] 62-8 |) 30-91 | 19-43 | 26-94 
1947} 43-7 | 39-7} 42-3 | 81-8]. 57-1-| _ 73-7 || 85-75 | 22-67 31-18 
Durable manufactured 
POOR: Myc = ees Fae 1946 | 44-2 | 41-0 | 43-9] 84-1 | 55-5 | 81-6 || 387-17 | 22-76 |. 35-82 
1947 | 44-5]. 41-0 | 44-2] 94-8 | 67-7] 92-6 || 42-19 | 27-76 | 40-93 
Non-durable manufactured h 
POGUSH alot ot hale aio ahs ete 45-7 39-8 43-5 76-8 48-9 67-5 || 35-05 | 19-46 29-36 
1947 | 45-4] 389-5 | 43-3 ]| 88-8 | 56-1] 78-3 || 40-32:| 22-16 | 33-90 
Averages, Leading Manu- 
facturing Industries..... 1946} 44-9} 40-0 | 48-7 || 80-7 | 50-2] 74-1 || 36-23 | 20-08 | 32-38 
1947) 44-9 | 39-7] 48-7] 92-1] 58-2] 85-1 || 41-35 | 23-11 | 37-19 
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10.—Average Hours Worked and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female 
Salaried Employees for the Last Week of November, 1946 and 1947 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 


i 
oon 


Average Average 

Hours Worked Weekly Earnings 
Province or Industry SE SE a MEAL < 

0 Oo 
Male |Female Sora Male |Female Rares 

No No No. $ $ $ 

Province 
INGVA SeOtla. oe rants cite ene = Gaenloee sheers 1946 44.1 40-7 43-1] 46-86] 23-54] 39-89 
1947 42-6 40-0 41-9 53-44 25-67 45-34 
New Bruns wickeet wane nedse tir ke arrrce aiee 1946 44.3 40-9 43-2 | 48-25 | 22-68 | 40-33 
1947 44.6 41-2 43-6 | 53-56} 24-78 | 44-59 
Quebees tie sphee tek See ee saan wee tee ae 1946 42-5 39-6 41-5 | 53-30] 26-53 | 44-57 
1947 41-3 39-1 40-6 | 59-09 | 28-95 | 49-45 
CONPATIO Seite heckets Tete heen ae ene eieais see iets telah 1946 41-3 39-2 40-5 | 54-19 | 25-87] 43-82 
1947 40-8 38-6 40-0 | 62-01 | 28-84] 50-46 
IManitGbaG ix cca cette cc oraheetemnnre ohare ete ioe 1946 43-3 41-1 42-7 | 48-93 | 28-76] 41-46 
1947 42-2 40-4 41-7 | 54-62 | 26-07] 46-07 
Saskatchewan’. toss. cece. ae ohne ence 1946 43-7 41-3 42-9 | 46-10 | 24-20 | 38-78 
1947 43-0 41-0 42-1] 50-47] 25-90 | 41-95 
Alberta tance ect ote Patas eb eit vce he ae tee areal 1946 43-6 41-5 42-9 | 46-30] 23-66 | 39-34 
1947 43-0 41-0 42-4 51-68 26-62 44.32 
British Columbia tie. cons oscce ae eiaciocc sieismr oe 1946 42-4 40-6 41-9 | 54-10 | 27-36} 46-59 
1947 41-0 39-7 40-6 | 61-70 | 30-07 | 52-89 
Petals Vai S255 cassette deine eer 1946 42-0 39-5 41-1 | 53-21 | 25-91 | 48-85 
1947 41-2 38-9 40-4 | 60-21 | 28-68 | 49-78 
Industry 

Meat:products? Mihm. sosceenn aa. cece eee 1946 43-3 40-6 42-6 | 48-02 | 26-31] 42-17 
1947 43-0 40-8 42-4 55-02 29-91 48-34 
Leather boots'and shoes... ..s2 00. dee cso eames 1946 44-5 40-4 43-2 | 43-74 | 22-99 | 36-81 
1947 43-5 39-3 42-2} 52-65 | 25-22 | 48-73 
Rough and dressed lumber.............++.0008+ 1946 46-1 41-2 44-9 | 49-74 | 25-42 | 43-69 
1947 44.3 40-4 43-3 | 59-35 | 28-19 | 51-91 
Pairniturey aoe fee oe eee he ee I 1946 43-7 39-3 42-1 | 49-99 | 28-78] 40-46 
1947 42-5 38-7 41-2 | 57-73 | 26-01 | 47-03 
Fruit and vegetable canning..................-- 1946 43-1 40-8 42-2) 47-19 | 23-95] 38-40 
1947 42-2 39-7 41-3 | 55-84] 26-14] 44-88 
Bread and bakery products...................- 1946 44.1 39-5 42-1} 46-26 | 23-50 | 36-54 
1947 44-1 39-8 42-3 53-43 26-85 42-29 
Pulnand paper mills. y-eotass ee ero er rie 1946 41-8 40-0 41-4} 65-92 | 28-68 |] 57-34 
1947 40-9 39-4 40-5 | 74-47] 33-50] 64-96 
Raper products x: o: coeem es hee ae ete ose 1946 41-0 38-7 40-0 | 52-93 | 26-01 |] 41-56 
1947 39-4 37-6 38-7 | 62-40] 28-99 | 49-62 
Printing and publishingy (casper dane eared 1946 40-6 39-0 39-9 | 45-76 | 24-30 |] 387-07 
1947 40-0 38-7 39-5 | 50-21 | 26-84] 41-86 
Rubber/productss) s5se seeltoe ae le eae eer 1946 40-9 39-2 40-4 | 54-64] 25-17 | 44-97 
1947 | -39-7 38-4 39-3 | 58-64 | 27-34] 48-69 
Cotton yarmand cloths. cesnsd teste ee ek 1946 44.2 40-5 42-8} 62-19 | 24-75 | 48-58 
1947 42-1 39-2 41-2 | 66-57 | 26-90 | 53-12 
Woollensyarniand clothe. ana. ace ee ete 1946 43-8 39-3 42-2] 53-00} 23-82] 42-71 
1947 43-6 39-1 42-0 | 62-32 | 27-44] 50-03 
Silk-and artificial sills g00ds8..2.-07 soso nie 1946 43-4 41-4 42-8 | 51-26] 25-54 | 48-36 
1947 41-4 40-7 41-2 | 57-87 | 26-98 | 46-30 
ELosiery andeicnituoOOdsSs cco cn nee erelae rae noe 1946 43-7 39-9 41-9 53-45 23-42 |} 39-30 
1947 43-1 39-4 41-4 | 60-41 | 26-26} 44-80 
Men’ s:clothing tern. sc lanisisie = Actestrscnere eer 1946 41-1 39-4 40-5 | 46-44] 24-23 | 38-35 
1947 41-2 39-2 40-5 | 55-09 | 26-92 | 44-64 
Women:siclothing 5.5. 6c cee ole eee 1946 41-5 38-8 40-1] 51-83 | 29-02 |. 40-50 
1947 41-4 38-6 40-1] 61-26] 31-96} 47-10 
TODaCCORSsi.8.h <a kee cette ome alana eee 1946 42-1 40-4 41-3 | 51-45] 25-17] 39-94 
1947 41-1 39-2 40-4 54-68 28-96 44-21 
Distillediand, maltliquorsc wcaece 4. aan ae 1946 40-0 37-0 39-3 | 63-28 | 27-538 | 54-38 
1947 37-4 35-4 36-9 69-33 32-11 60-08 
Chemicals and allied products.................. 1946 40-0 38-8 39-5 | 55-92 | 27-08 | 43-88 
1947 39°5 38-3 39-0 62-01 30-28 49-19 
Clay, glass and stone products................- 1946 42-2 39-0 41-3 | 52-20 | 25-66] 44-40 
1947 41-2 38-0 40-3 59-12 28-15 50-40 
Bleetricalapparatuss.... osestece success eee 1946 40-1 38-6 39-6 | 54-74] 27-68 | 45-46 
1947 40-6 38-6 39-9 | 60-51] 29-66} 50-08 
TroniCastings es. cece Hoes ee 1946 42-4 38-5 41-2 | 53-88 | 26-50 | 45-44 


1947 41-9 38-0 40-8 | 60-84! 27-69 | 51-34 
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10.—Average Hours Worked and Average Weekly Earnings of Male and Female 
Salaried Employees for the Last Week of November, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Average Average 
Hours Worked . Weekly Earnings 
Industry Both Wick, Sui aE Gei 
ot ot 
Male | Female reita Male | Female Tiare 
: Industry—concluded No. No. No. $ $ $ 

PTeMAFY ATOM ANG Steel. te oases Fe see sta oe 1946 42-6 40-0 41-9 | 56-06] 26-32 | 47-26 
1947 41-1 38-3 40-3 | 66-86] 28-05 | 56-38 

Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 1946 41-5 39-6 40-9 | 52-29 | 24-67 | 48-35 
1947 40-9 39-1 40-3 | 56-98 | 27-48 | 47-57 

Agricultural implements... :..........2.0.0000: 1946 32-5 39-0 34-3 | 49-86] 25:33 | 43-23 
1947 40-2 38-7 39-8 | 56-41 | 27-48 | 48-72 

VAL Way: FOMINS BLOCKS acai sto Here .sidis o< Heraloetclverolt 1946 44-4 39-5 43-8 | 55-94} 31-17 | 52-95 
1947 43-4 39-3 42-9 | 59-63 | 32-81] 56-58 

Automobile'manulacturing. .../5....4 shoes. See os 1946 41-6 40-6 41-3 66-35 | 29-03 54-43 
1947 40-7 39-8 40-4} 75-67} 32-99 | 61-58 

PAUICOTIOD UG MATUS ete sci Seoeios saat nar's vie teatsre 1946 42-1 39-1 41-4] 56-16] 26-65 | 47-06 
1947 41-2 39-7 40-7 | 64-54] 29-86] 53-91 

PNELODIATICS ANA: NARUS a cise es hee e« pb cisisscle «hole ae 1946 44-0 | 42-5 43-6 | 53-61 | 27-98 |. 46-69 
1947 41-1 40-1 40-9 | 58-15} 29-35 | 51-39 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing................ 1946 41-7 37°5 40-7 | 53-68 | 26-99 | 47-54 
1947 42-2 39-5 41-6 | 58-38 | 27-10} 51-32 

Structural iron and steel fabrication............ 1946 44-9 41-3 44-1] 55-63 | 26-02 | 49-44 
1947 41-5 40-6 41-3 | 67-82 | 29-86 | 60-77 

Foundry and machine shop products........... 1946 44-3 38-4 42-6 | 50-65 | 24-98 | 48-23 
1947 43-9 38-0 42-3 | 57-04 | 26-97 | 48-84 

HOSE NCUA WOLK orice hts ot ede tele ossicles 1946 40-9 38-4 40-1} 52-19 | 25-38 | 43-77 


Smelting and refining non-ferrous metallic ores... 1 44-0 42-3 43-7 | 63-14] 30-50 | 57-42 


AlumMIMBIN ANG Tes products. ..5 5.5... 206 <r 1946 42-0 40-1 41-3 | 57-33 | 28-95} 46-71 
1947 40-4 38-7 39-8 | 61-16 | 30-25 | 50-75 
ESTASS ANd CODD! mee tita te cis. eye sails «hose oes 1946 41-5 39-4 40-8 | 53-04] 26-95 | 44-31 
1947 40-6 38-6 40-0 | 62-82 | 30-92 | 52-58 
Petroleum ahd its products. 30.0.2... ...00..6-2 65 1946 39-8 38-5 39-6 | 57-19 | 27-87} 51-68 
1947 38-6 37-5 38-4 | 65-05 | 32-32 | 59-24 
Miscellaneous manufactured products........... 1946 41-9 38-7 40-6 | 51-41 | 25-62 | 40-76 
1947 41-2 38-6 40-2 | 61-81 | 29-22] 48-99 
Durable manufactured goods...............5005 1946 42-1 39-6 41-3} 54-46 | 26-59 | 45-91 
1947 41-4 39-0 40-7 | 61-20] 29-01) 51-73 
Non-durable manufactured goods..............- 1946 41-9 39-5 41-0 | 52-07} 25-50 | 42-29 


1947 41-0 38-9 40-3 | 59-33 | 28-47] 48-21 


Averages, Leading Manufacturing Industries Me 42-0 39-5 41-4) 53-21 | 25-91 | 43-85 


11.—Proportions of Female Wage-Earners and Salaried Employees and the Proportions 
their tay Weekly Earnings constituted of Men’s Earnings for November, 
1946 and 1947. 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 


Wage-Earners Salaried Employees 
Proportion Proportion 
Province Proportion of Women’s Proportion of Women’s 
of Women Wages to of Women Salaries to 
Men’s Men’s 


1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 


a ff ef ff | fl | 


| — | | | | | | — 


Durable goods manufactured....... 9-5 8:8 61-2 65-8 30-7 29-4 48-8 47-4 
Non-durable goods manufactured...| 35-9 35-1 55-5 55-0 36:8 36-1 49-0 48-0 
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12.—Percentage Distribution of Wage-Earners by. Sex and Hours Worked for the 
Last Week in November, 1946 and 1947 


(As reported by leading manufacturers) 


Sex and Hours N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.Ge 4! fotal 
p.c. D.Ci p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. Pry — prc. -p.c. 
1946 

Me Een tee ee ote 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours RESO 11-6 13-2 11-2 12-8 11-9 9-0 14-5 19-1 12-7 
A0=44 ) Se) cate 22-3 21-8 20-0 32-3 44-0 38-2 38-1 61-4 30-9 
45-48 es i ee 41-1 26-1 30-2 41-0 29-5 37-4 34-8 13-3 34°6 
49-54 i [B- Be... 4. 13-0 21-3 21-9 10-0 8-4 10-5 8-5 3-9 13-4 
55 hours and over. ron ae 12-0 17-6 16-7 3-9 6-2 4-9 4-1 1 2°3 8-4 
Female 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours . ee Ce 22-2 19-8 31-5 35-0 31-8 22-4 22-5 32-0 32-8 
AQ=A4 568 Soe Eee... i 33-7 28-6 29-9 35:3 49-6 38-8 44-6 53-7 34-3 
45-48 So) Eee. Y. 13-9 26-2 23-6 25-0 14-0 35-4 27-4 9-0 23-2 
49-54 GR ne een © 15-5 21-2 11-7 4-1 3-7 2-6 4-5 2-4 7:5 
55 hours and over....... :. 14-7 4.2 3°3 0-6 0-9 0-8 1-0 2-9 2-2 
Both sexeseeee ee cnet. t- 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours oh Ses See he 13-1 14-3 |. 17-0 17-9 16-3 10-7 15-8 20-9 17-5 
AQ=AGS Macey “tr Cee s8 24-0 23 -0 22-8 33-0 45-2 38-3 39-2 60-2 31-7 
45-48 | ty te 7 37-2 26-2 28-4 37-4 26-1 37-1 33°6 12-7 31-9 
49-54. REL Cs tee foe u 13-4 21-3 19-0 8-6 7-4 9-5 7-9 3-7 12-0 

_ 55 hoursand over...... r 12:3 15-2 12-8 5 youl 5-0 4-4 3°5 2-5 6-9 

1947 

Maler.: sitet Sitios teh eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours ef ee Ha 11-7 13-2 112% |e 12-3 9-5 9-5 9-7 21-5 12-8 
AQ=44. 2: Gees 1 OG Em 25-0 20-2 19-9 29-7 40-3 52-8 37-2 62-4 29-8 
45-48 ek SRA Oe Fe 36-5 28-9 31-0 41-5 31-8 22-4 40-1 10-3 34-7 
AOR 54 Vie ES a he tan Sew e 13-9 | | 20-4 18-9 11-7 12-8 11-2 9-7 3-4 13-5 
55 hours and over....... 12 SGriteenls v3 18-5 4-8 5-6 4-1 3°3 2-4 9-2 
Hemales oer .. fate. oe 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Under 40 hours Rt, ee P 19-2 27-7 31-2 35-3 28-7 29-1 21-1 33-7 32-8 
A044 Prges 200 eet cows 37°9 26-9 32-5 36-3 52-8 57-2 45-2 65-9 36-2 
45-48 ay i ee ree ee 16-1 29-8 22-3 22-6 12-3 9-1 29-6 7:2 21-6 
49-54 ar cehine 19-7 11-3 10-7 4-9 5-7 3-9 1-8 1-8 7-4 
55 hoursand over....... 7-1 4-3 3:3 0-9 0:5 0-7 2:3 1-4 2-0 
Both sexes. e-c.c3- ca 100-0 100-0-}. 100-0 100-0 100-0 |- 100-0 100.0 100-0 100-0 
Under40\hours......... 12-8 16-1 17-1 17-4 13-6 12-0 11-5 23-0 17-4 
40-44 Ce ltl eee 26-9 21-5. 23-3 31-1 43-2 53-3 88:5 61-5 31-3 
45-48 ie >, :- Seah £e 33-4 29-1 28-6 37-4 27-5 20-6 38-4 10-0 31-6 
49-54 Ei hs Sete Ce 14-9 18-6 16-7 10-2 11-2 10-4 _ 8-4 3-2 12-1 
55 hours and over....... el 10) 14-7 14-3 3-9 4-5 3-7 3°2 2-3 7:6 


Subsection 5.—Unemployment as Reported by Trade Unions 


Quarterly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published in the 
Labour Gazette by the Department of Labour. These are based at the present time, 
on returns received from about 2,500 local trade union branches, having an aggregate 
membership of over 500,000 workers. ‘Unemployment’ means involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or 
idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while union members 
retired and members of unions involved in industrial disputes are excluded from the 
tabulation. As the number of unions making returns varies from one date to another, 
with consequent variation in the membership upon which the percentages of unem- 
ployment are based, it should be understood that-the figures for each date have 
reference only to the reporting organizations. 


Maga 
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13.—Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, Half-Yearly, 
1943-44 and Quarterly, 1945-48 


Norre.—For See of unemployment as at June 30 and Dec. 31 from 1915 to 1930, see p. 827 of the 
1934-35 ae of the Year Book: for percentages from 1931 to 1942 see p. 751 of the 1946 edition. For 
monthly data from 1921, see successive issues of the Year Book commencing with the 1922-23 edition. 
Quarterly figures were first published for 1945. 


P.E.1. 2 

Month and Year end N.B. | Que. | Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 

p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

TESTS Py ggg ain! Li See aa 1943 0-3 1-1 1-0 0-4 0-6 0-6 1-1 0-1 0:6 
Wecemiber).. 4.25 a. 1943 ° 2-9 0:3 0-7 0-5 0:8 0-8 0-9 0:5 0:8 
RUNG) eee Aiea Cee 1944 1 0-6 0-4 0-2 0-2 0-5 0-2 0-2 0-3 
December 1944 -- 0-2 0-9 | 0-4 10-8 0-5 0-7 0:6 0:6 
Marche see, cb tis ses-s 1945 0-5 -- 1-2 0:6 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-5 0-7 
UETIOS. cos ey cotter forsee 1945 1-2 0-1 0:6 0-7 0-2 0-9 0-3 0-2 0:5 
September. .j..... 2.0: 1945 2-0 0-5- 2-4 0-5 0-4 0-4 0:3 2-4 1-4 
December... 4.06... 1945 4-6 4-7 1:8 : 4-0 2 1-3 0-9 3-4 3-0 
Mareh. 2 until cco ae 1946 4-0 1-8 1-4 1-7 1-6 2-1 1-0 3-0 1-9 
Pune ee cnt cp ecrenae § 1946 3:6 3°7 1-0 0-8 1:5 0-7 0-4 2-3 1-3 
September........... 1946: 0:9 1-0 1-0 1-0 0-5 0:4 — 0-5 1-5 1-0 
Mecember.. 4.5. cess 1946 1:5 0:3 eed 0:9 1-3 1-5 1-4 3-6 1-5 
Mar ieesec5 ao ave 1947 | 15-4 1-7 1:8. 0-7 1-3 2-0 1:5 2-0 1:8 
AP TRTV2 he. AGES aces fen laeee ke 1947. 7-2 2-2 0:5 0-5 0:4 0°5 0-3 0-8 0:8 
September........... 1947 4-9 0-8 0-6 0:3 0:5 0-2 0-5 1-1 0-7 
December...'....<..- 1947 3°6 8-4 2-2 0-9 1-1 0-6 1:5 2-0 1-7 
LE eae ae aes 1948 | 6-1 3-9 2-7 ea 1-0 2-8 2-9 3-8 3-1 
NING Eta teeten: aonesthe Be 1948 5-1 6:6 0-9 0-4 0-3 0:2 0°3 2-9 1-3 
Septem Deri s pesos 1948 3:9 0-9 1-1, 0-5 0-7 0-4 0-2 2-1 1-0 
2-4 7:5 3-3 2-8 1-2 3-7 2°4 6-0 3°4 


Decembersaaacae ae 1948 


Section 4.—Unemployment Insurance 


‘The Unemployment Insurance Act, which came into operation on July 1, 1941, 
applies to all employed persons with the following exceptions: workers in specified 
industries. or occupations such as agriculture, forestry, fishing, lumbering and 
logging (unless in an area where the Commission has prescribed that persons employed 
in lumbering and ‘logging shall be insured—limited at present to the Province of 
British Columbia), Armed Forces, permanent public service of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Provincial: Governments and municipal authorities, private domestic service, 
private-duty nursing, certain director-officers of corporations, workers on rates other 
than hourly, daily or piece rates if earning more than $3,120 per year and (except by 
consent of the Commission) employment in a: hospital or charitable institution not 
carried on for gain. “All employees paid by the hour, day or on piece rate (including a 
mileage rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees 
who receive $3,120 or less per year under weekly, monthly or yearly rates. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Both employers and employees con- 
tribute to. the Fund, the total paid by each group being approximately equal. 
The Federal ‘Government contributes ‘an amount normally equal to one-fifth of the 
combined employer-employee. contributions and. assumes the cost of administra- 
tion. From July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1949; employers and employees contributed 
$565,377,652 to the Fund and the Federal Government added $113,077,626. Interest 
and profit on sale of securities-amounted to $50,900,147 and fines of $27,703 made 
a total revenue of $729,383, 128. 
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Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to June 30, 
1949, total benefit payments amounted to $184,875,895, leaving a balance of 
$544,507,234 in the Fund. Reserves of the Fund are invested in Dominion of 
Canada bonds and, at the end of 1948, the par value of bonds held amounted to 
$504,887,500. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefits? 
Denomina- ha 
: E Person 
Class Earnings By By se of Single withe One 
Employee | Employer ai Person or More 
Dependants 
cts cts. cts $ $ 
0 |Less than 90 cents a day or under 
1GivearsiOlages.ae cece oes som oe 4 18 cents 18 4 ‘ 
paid on his 
behalf by 
employer! 
1 $ 5-40 to $ 7-49 per week ....... 18 12 30 4-20 4-80 
2 $ 7-50 to $ 9-59 Pe ae ese 24 15 39 5-10 6-30 
3 $ 9-60 to $11.99 sy lg Soe eees 24 18 42 6-00 7-50 
4 $12-00 to $14-99 ae eRe 24 21 45 7-20 9-00 
5 $15-00 to $19-99 Sem Sn nee 24 24 48 8-10 10-20 
6 $20-00 to $25-99 Sst eae oe 30 30 60 10-20 12-90 
7 $26-00 to $33 -99 ir ee reat 36 36 72 12-30 15-60 
8 $34-00 or more ame aes 42 42 84 14-40 18-30 
1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2 Unem- 
ployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. 3 Rates calculated 


on assumption that the person is in the same class for the last 180 days in the two years preceding claim. 
Daily benefit for an insured person without dependants is 34 times the average of his 180 most recent daily 
contributions, and 45 times the average daily contribution less ten cents per day in the case of a person 
mainly or wholly maintaining one or more dependants. The daily. rate is one-sixth of the weekly rate. 
4 Workers in this class make no contributions (the contributions being wholly borne by the employer) 
and are not eligible for benefit. They may, however, accumulate benefit rights on the basis of the em. 
ployer contributions. 

No benefit is payable during the first nine days of unemployment in a benefit 
year. After that time, the duration of benefit is related to the employment and 
contribution history of the employee, the number of days’ benefit being equal 
to one-fifth the number of contribution days during the previous five years, less 
one-third the number of benefit days in the previous three years. Insurance 


benefit is paid as a right on fulfilment of four statutory conditions:— 


(1) The payment of not less than 30 weekly (or 180 daily) contributions 
within two years, while in insured employment. (The two-year period 
may be extended in certain circumstances.) 

(2) Not more than 50 p.c. of contributions within one year preceding the claim 
being at the lowest rate specified in the Second Schedule. 

(3) Proper presentation of claim. 

(4) Claimant being at least 16 years of age. 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work due to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 
suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or an institution supported 
out of publie funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed 
to do so; residence outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification 
of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks may be made if an employee is 
discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily 
without just cause or refuses suitable employment. 
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Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act first became payable late in January 1942 but no applications 
for benefit were received until early February. Except for unusual periods such as 
the months following the cessation of hostilities in Europe in the spring of 1945, 
monthly totals of claims received have shown a definite seasonal variation, rising in 
the late autumn and winter and falling again in the spring. Monthly averages of 
initial and renewal claims filed have been as follows: 1942, 2,244; 1948, 3,055; 
1944, 7,575; 1945, 24,699; 1946, 40,722; 1947, 36,904; 1948, 54,091. 

Since September 1943 a record has also been maintained of the number of claims 
on the live unemployment register on the last working day in each month. This 
provides a measure of recorded unemployment among insured persons on one day 
of each month. Monthly averages of ordinary claims on the live register at the end 
of the month have been: 1944, 10,454; 1945, 41,1389; 1946, 96,760; 1947, 68,254; 
1948, 88,909. 


Monthly statistics on the operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act also 
provide data on the number of days that claims on the live unemployment register 
at the end of each month have been continuously on the register, the number of 
claimants considered entitled and not entitled to benefit, chief reasons for non- 
entitlement, number of beneficiaries, number of days benefit paid and amount of 
benefit paid. 


In addition to the monthly material on the operation of the Act, annual tabula- 
tions of the persons employed in insurable employment are prepared from returns 
covering the book exchange at Apr. 1, and annual data are published on benefit 
years established and benefit years terminated. 


The number of persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
shown in Table 14, was assumed to be those working in insurable employment as 
at Apr. 1, as indicated from returns on those receiving insurance books and contri- 
bution cards at that time. It should be noted that the industrial classification 
presented in Table 14 and in Table 19 is different from that used heretofore. These 
data are now compiled using the Canadian Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
which has been adopted by all Federal Government agencies. 


Table 15 presents information on the persons for whom current benefit years 
were in existence during 1947. A benefit year is established under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act when an insured person, upon becoming unemployed, submits a 
claim and proves that at least 180 daily contributions have been made on his behalf 
during the preceding two years. Because of other provisions of the Act or because 
he may regain employment before he actually receives benefit, the setting up of a 
benefit year does not necessarily result in the receipt of benefit payments. When 
a benefit year is established it means, merely, that the claimant’s right to receive 
benefit at a certain rate at any time during the succeeding twelve months is deter- 
mined. Thus, although 512,191 persons held benefit years current in 1947, only 
283,725 actually drew benefit in that year. 


The benefit year remains in existence either until the authorized benefit rights 
are exhausted or until 12 months have passed since the date of its establishment, 
whichever occurs first. Some benefit years established in 1946 were carried over 
into 1947 so that, although 265,117 persons established benefit years in 1947, a 
total of 512,191 persons held benefit years currently available in 1947. 

* Statistics of Unemployment Insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance 


Section, Labour and Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from material supplied by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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The amount of benefit paid, as presented in Table 15, is secured by multiplying 
each daily rate of benefit by the number of days paid at that rate on the cards 
representing benefit years upon which benefit was drawn in 1947. 


In Table 16, the persons with current benefit years in 1947 are classified accord- 
ing to the number of benefit days paid. Table 17 classifies those who drew benefit 
by the daily rate at which they were paid. The daily rate of benefit is determined 
by the amount of the daily average contribution paid on behalf of the claimant 
during the past two years and by whether or not he has a dependant within the 
meaning of the Act. 


The persons who established benefit years in 1947, those whose benefit years 
terminated in 1947, with those whose benefit years terminated by exhaustion of 
rights, shown separately, are classified by age groups in Table 18. In Table 19 
the persons who established benefit years in 1947 and the benefit days. paid on 
those benefit years are presented by industrial group and age. 


Table 20 classifies those who established benefit years in 1947 and the days 
paid on those benefit years by occupation groups. The classification of occupations 
used in this Table is that designed for the Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1946. 


A more detailed analysis of these data, by sex and province, is available in the 
publication ‘Annual Report on Current Benefit Years Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act” issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


14.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, classified by 
Industrial Groups and Sex,»1946 and 1947 
Nore.—These figures include only those who exchanged an unemployment insurance book or were 


issued a book for the first time in April. They therefore represent an estimate of the number employed in 
‘nsurable employment as at Apr. 1. 


1946 1947 
Industrial Group ——_—————_. | 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
Apticulturoltiaanitee tors vic cielo si onetene slate ainystahal ol evetere: alee 880 570 1,000 500 
Forestry anid logging 34 -20..2 525 cane taaie eieteis 1,780 300 13, 100 330 
Fishing, hunting and trapping). 2... 2... os jee ene einienl 180 10 130 20 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— ’ 
Metal imine ses eteperetc ee nuetelere scraresteinte sre averse fone 26,310 670 37,270 1,030 
Mel steno DRE Paatee ers obs Pes 28,910 440 25,550 190 
INGn=mMetale Manin gs cere cisereiet talererateleie stereos eter 11,880 680 5,780 170 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits................-006- 2.040 100 2,050 110 
Prospecting. cciae eee eet eee ee i 1 1 100 — 
Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil! Wells...... 69, 140 1,890 70, 750 1,500 
Manufacturing— 
Rood andibeverates: see cians coe ieee ee oe ke 86, 790 32,580 80, 630 30,390 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-.-..e006: 2,530 4,400 4,000 5, 620 
Rubber products .entssmetoa td ene ee ote 13,270 5,320 15,500 6,360 
Ibeathersproducter-mencri eer eter crt eerie er 24, 020 17,130 21,690 14,180 
Textile products (except clothing)..............+.. 32,150 26.090 36,060 28,500 
Glothines(textilejanditor) ese eer ee 27,420 61.710 31, 620 68, 140 
Wood products cee ec rece ioe cee treieraiere rete ater 59,380 8,180 70, 220 7,190 
Paper products. \> cose e002 ceo es se ee ne 43,710 10,130 47,650 11,000 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 29,180 15, 780 30, 230 14, 850 
Tron and. steel productsierrss sie se ciel ester ieee ; 131,160 17,990 132,310 16,260 
‘Transportation, equipment sen sere erent ee 96.360 7,870 122.890 7,410 
Non-ferrous metal prod ucts.3: 72m... 49+ emitters 22,550 5, 740 32,540 7,130 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................-- 28, 260 15,270 33,350 17,430 
Non=metallie mineral products ts. ccm. a ett 22,140 4,310 22,620 3,480 
Products of petroleum and coal................... 9,100 1,590 10,890 1,530 
Chemical productsetc. cee ane tent sete entete tere 23,710 10,030 25.230 9,990 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 16,350 12,160 18,330 11,460 


668 , 080 256,190 735. 760 260,920 


TROtalshe Miaiitiachurimneeet cereals slaals este rtetaers te 


1 Included with other sub-groups of mining. 
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14.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, classified by 
Industrial Groups and Sex, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


1946 1947 
Industrial Group —— | ——— —_—_ —— 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
Construction— 
(GBH cra COMETACUOLS Sec ras « «cin aac astate.c ows tinia sole sp 77, 220 2,060 
Special trade contractors (subcontractors)......... ie 36, 500 1, 630 
PECL MC ODSULUCUIONeskvene: ayetauytoeitars « nteuhi vole = > 89,950 3,330 113,720 3,690 
Transportation, Storage and Communication— 
MUSPANSPOLLALION cof cor ser erectens Gs, sheirheei soon sie ecesehan 181,920 14, 740 175,160 14,170 
SHi@at oe. seater Ses Bere ce soy a> Oh Ge poednac te. car 6,440 900 7.460 1,090 
Communication ee Ge A RACERS. Oe uae 3 5, 230 13, 660 6, 220 14, 150 
Totals, Transportation, Storage and ——— | |_| —— — —— 
WMO MIMUMICAT ION A ake ae ediais clelanscos - welds oie 193, 590 29,300 188, 840 29.410 
Public utility operations............0.cceeceseseseees 16,960 2,530 21,150 2,670 
Trade— 
Vid eYaL CesT aR ea ae SS ae cag RR ee Se A he 62, 850 25.400 76,820 28,189 
Ret eetd Meets ee rcrocrae icrlokes oe metic eaekes @ aber bre 133,670 124,160 158,090 129,400 
MRO ta SME A CLO cry. foraycressis Hye aA wrs/ete aio © ose sine 196,520 149, 560 234,910 157,580 
Finance, insurance and real estate............++: Phong ay 24,960 43,900 26, 090 44,150 
Service— 
GOMAMUNILY, OL PUIG. J rec.s ss cic's sorcreie aleretets oles ele 7,450 8,400 8,050 10,180 
(Cis (URINATES oe B SE RONG Ae Ree ee On Oe 56, 220 25, 840 62,700 21,140 
IRECKEATI ONO Mae etn ce rtos sales Are ave @ = acktat ogous les 9,150 4,760 8.960 4,390 
TES eS ie WR OE OAR Ln oem Chien aan ae SS 8,310 10; 400 12,570 11,610 
Perconal ei Ge ck. ca abhi okes eines oo 2 mmm 45,790 60, 880 53, 700 62,920 
Tey EBLE AS US ie (ee oon Sr EE a onterreet ener 126,920 110, 280 145, 980 110, 240 
NT na et Ma clnge nas uenbeatontiey,* vais spew ns 104, 820 37, 060 4,470 1, 260 
RINGIND OV CUS oc <.4.x <k Saieaed eis BY o> Hate og = Ses i 1 87,130 24,900 
Totals, Ali Industries...................-. 1.493.789 $34,929 1,643,030 637,179 


1 Included with Unspecified. 
15.—Persons establishing 


Benefit Years, Persons with Current Benefit Years, 


Persons drawing Benefit, Benefit Days Paid and Total Amount of Benefit 
Paid, by Provinces, 1947. 


Persons Persons Total 
estab- with Persons Benefit Amount 
Province lishing Current drawing Days of 
Benefit Benefit Benefit Paid Benefit 
Years Years Paid! 
No. No. No. No. $ 
Prince Edward Island...............006. 1,622 2,809 2,044 117,351 212,758 
INGVESCOULAT EE ene roa icin ones claret a 21,716 36,562 24,778 | 1,594, 243 3,268, 646 
News rons wick). Meee chsGeractee esses 10,040 17,060 10, 216 552,551 1,103, 266 
YTS Bie cnet Seed oS OR REE ee ae 82,320 159, 154 88,529 | 4,926,315 9,454,174 
QyV PENG Ginsu en SRC Sa ER Fee ene 74,128 162, 140 77,008 | 4,281,760 8,385, 629 
VEST LO DE eee mete cats oth Ucar tiepene ss 16,986 29, 885 18, 562 1,124,480 2,163 , 348 
Saal aches alice cen kk dae ene 9, 245 15, 712 10, 231 553,575 1,065, 500 
IATUBYSE Fase dep gia See ae Ope eros to yoo 23,147 14, 204 685, 801 1,383,994 
PS Tipis il © GLU peer yaks o apeeeneriensastle.s “35, 729 65, 722 38, 153 1,993 , 302 4,119,655 
TOURISM ik tei cere 265,117 512,191 283,725 | 15,829,378 | 31,156,965 


1 Subject to. adjustment for errors and omissions in final payments. 
summation of the benefit paid to each individual during the calendar year, 
on persons establishing benefit years and benefit days paid, 


figure to be used in conjunction with the data 


The total of this column is the 
This is the accepted annual 


and is obtained from the daily rate authorized at the time the benefit year is established and the number of 


benefit days paid during the calendar year. 


This total is less th 


an the total of the 12 monthly figures pub- 


lished for the year 1947. The difference, 2-8 p.c., is due largely to the fact that the daily rate for some 


claimants changes during the life of the 
meaning of the Act. 


benefit year as the claimant gains or loses 


a dependant within the 
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16.—Persons with Current Benefit Years during 1947, classified by Number of 
Benefit Days Paid 


Duration 


Duration 
fo) 
Benefit 
Paid 
(days) 


Persons 


Duration 
of 
Benefit Persons 
Paid 
(days) 
No. 

No benefit 228, 466 
| eet: Seer: 22,422 
I) Nees 25,212 
10-1408 ase 19,020 
L5G ee acre 18, 863 
20H 245 <0 ehieves 16, 662 
Pi cay 13 , 852 
S034 ee 12,874 
BYiach aeaaneks 12,301 
40-44........ 11,011 
, Oe eee ee 10,479 
5054 raat 10,096 
65-69: an 8,992 
60-64. 2.52... 8,486 
65-69. 22 7,865 
TV ara aia 6, 764 
D= (19 eect - 6,990 
80-8407. boos 6, 244 
85-89). See cae 5, 833 
90-9400 es Date 


453 , 209 
443,156 
426,989 
425,131 
388, 273 
360, 657 
341, 953 
325,076 
312,450 
290, 565 
268, 063 
267, 869 
255,311 
236, 558 
234, 834 
228, 782 
229,348 
185,059 
172,811 
158, 679 


200-204..... 


280 or over.. 


Totals..... 


172, 852 
166,014 
151,759 
150, 506 
125, 680 
124, 892 
140,003 
102,055 
89, 137 
86, 854 
70, 632 
69,770 
62,432 
58,949 
53,119 
50,032 
48,174 
140,382 


512,191 |15,829,378 


17.—Persons drawing Benefit and Benefit Days Paid during 1947, classified by 
Daily Rate of Benefit 


Daily 
Rate of 
Benefit 


————$$ |__| Sf |_| 


Daily 

Rate of Persons 

Benefit 

No. 

Under $0-60. “38 
$0-60-$0-69.. 113 
$0-70-$0-79.. 413 
$0-80-$0-89.. 960 
$0-90-$0-99.. 1,461 
$1-00-$1-09.. 3,354 
$1-10-$1-19.. 4,579 
$1-20-$1-29.. 8,446 


467,487 


$1-30-$1-39. 
$1-40-$1-49. 
$1-50-$1-59. 
$1-60-$1-69. 
$1-70-$1-79. 
$1-80-$1-89 
$1-90-$1-99. 
$2 -00-$2-09. 


59, 528 


Benefit Daily 
Days Rate of 
Paid Benefit 
No. 

833,980 || $2-10-$2-19. 

549,672 || $2-20-$2-29. 

514, 852 || $2-30-$2-39 

667,639 || $2-40....... 

1,203,691 
760, 645 
848, 141 
3,329,296 | Totals..... 


21,519 
71,131 


283,725 


399, 231 
518,701 
1,209,774 
3,963,036 


15,829,378 


18.—Persons establishing Benefit Years, Benefit Days Paid on Years Established, 


and Benefit Years Terminated, by Age Groups, 1947 


Age Group 


Under 20 VOATS.. 6s cece cece eee eee eeeeeeeeees 


20-24 

25-29 # 
30-34 e 
35-39 3 
40-44 
45-49 5 
50-54 ss 
55-59 ep 
60-64 es 


Ce 
Ce 
Pewee meee rere reese eeeseseseeens 
ee 
Ce 
Cee CRON Pk OR TC CROC Ca aCacy Oar cM ea 
bie sie ee! ols e eleteleelelelels eave aisle wie ee 816 
oY 


ee et 


GO Wears,Or OVER! <.25 beers hic meste Samra eee 
Not: givens. & Sain sctce sock Se Sate rea 


Persons 
establishing 
Benefit 


Years 


Days Paid Benefit Years 
on Terminated 
Benefit a 
Years Total Total 
Established | Terminated | Exhausted 
No. No. No. 
343, 457 15,090 3,000 
1, 289,365 48,389 6,099 
1,050,510 36, 775 4,035 
789,081 31,441 2,914 
694,057 30,343 2 157 
623, 245 27,396 2,526 
578,114 24,032 2,514 
539, 567 19,879 FU | 
558, 104 18,350 2,868 
600, 498 15,512 3,592 
1,369,135 24,141 9,767 
8,249 669 76 
8,443,382 292,017 42,659 


i eo ec 
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19.—Persons establishing Benefit Years in 1947 and Benefit Days Paid on these 
Benefit Years, by Industrial Groups and Age Groups 


Persons establishing 
Benefit Years 


Under 25-59 60 Years || Under 25-59 60 Years 
25 Years} Years or Over || 25 Years| Years or Over 


Benefit Days 
Paid 
Industrial Group 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PNGTIGULENITOs ees ae se cc eee selcte er oeee ete erie 463 1,194 141 6,585 25,065 3,596 
MOTGSULY: BNO LOLTING. -.4 vaoetsdieleinee wees 702 2,185 250 12,630 50, 841 8,698 
Fishing, hunting and trapping........... 69 226 29 661 3,570 714 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells— 
Metalamining > Sirk. cv hens sweets 609 1,300 178 5, 766 23 , 462 7,325 
WE tgs: settee Me ose ce cp ceiwiated aaaiate arctan Se 775 5,026 1,430 16,711 94,142 126, 867 
INOn-MmetaleminMng aoe eee ees tess 656 1,290 6 7,499 20) lon 5,816 
Quarrying, clay and sand pits......... 154 496 91 2,316 12,974 3, 806 
IPTOSpeCUID Baers «nie cmioneis Srauiaeee es — 6 1 — 22 — 


32,292 | 155,732 143, 814 


Totals, Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.. 


Manufacturing— 


HOO ANC HDCVCEACeSs chon ge ness ee 112, 883 309, 223 101, 262 


Tobacco and tobacco products........ 286 546 138 9,590 20, 533 10,587 
UD DOESDLOGUCES. cs trp oe. aan 819 1,037 86 8, 804 18, 723 4, 830 
sea ther PFOGuets sAacets nae set ee ere «,c 2,245 3,447 517 65,843 | 102,783 27,142 
Textile products (except clothing)..... Qe 10> Sy rhe 487 59,916 79, 854 37,390 
Clothing (textile and fur)............. 2,499 3,465 362 59,038 94, 209 18,165 
Woodiproductssicy. ass eee. os 2,362 5,916 1,352 47,655 | 144,628 68, 758 


32,619 59, 466 34, 627 


25, 963 48,543 19, 593 
65,521 | 249,925 118,981 
80,084 | 346,589 136, 557 


IRA Der PLOGUCES ia ier ts. Noes psa ake stores’ 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSERICS ee tin ce iiss seers eins 66 che, ons 
Tron and steel products................ 
Transportation equipment............. 


Non-ferrous metal products........... 450 938 149 11,003 31,655 10,191 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...... 956 1,475 201 19,519 43,337 16,301 
Non-metallic mineral products........ 706 1,151 263 13, 944 30, 239 13, 064 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 53 168 62 852 0, 137 4,606 
Chemical: products::.....5. 602. t/ie4-s08 795 1,619 305 21,854 54, 532 21,781 


1, 285 1,950 334 28,988 57,417 19,494 


30,235 64,754 10,814 | 664,076 | 1,696,793 663 , 329 


7,044 26, 284 5,234 || 123,024 | 653,026 211,552 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Totals, Manufacturing............... 


WOnStruehiom eee a <a cdete soe Shel els 
Transportation, Storage and Communica- 
tion— 
Transportation saccamie ie tiers tale as 5,059 11,460 3, 259 103,847 | 353,155 280, 658 
SEOLrag emer eee ance et ohcieere ote sc 367 929 ial 10,414 32,754 9, 886 
Cominynication aac. ccd ee oes ees MY; 496 47 16, 610 24,499 on 741 


Totals, Transportation, Storage and 


ComMuNnICs iON ssa. ee else es ke ae 5,943 12,885 3,477 130,871 | 410,408 294, 285 
PEDIC UTIIGYAODELALIONS © sevsle seis. vis 5 «1-04 249 743 219 5, 987 24,827 |; 16,953 
Trade— 

IWiholesale secre cect csi crerere Cucvane ars oistsress 1,894 3,435 578 39,326 111, 660 42,887 
Rae Treen ras tincatre iis © corn otamas esate ans 9,770 13,601 1,907 278,294 516, 862 139, 533 
FR GLAIS SL TAGCO ce crue on cele saceeate es 11,664 17,036 2,485 317,620 628, 522 182,420 
Finance, insurance and real estate....... 1,097 1,369 441 34, 657 56, 258 36,412 
Service— 
Communityxor- publics. ae skiet- = » 7-10 814 1,854 474 19,621 61,588 27,749 
GONErDIBENtH. bo hac S50 kee ee 8s cea 4,074 13, 828 3,308 153, 661 659,341 221,468 
GCHODCIONME Te tate clue convene titre toss 497 1,197 411 11,966 43 ,029 21,570 
BS HSINCSS hte. asticee Sais. ob onsiete sTobews as svehe et 437 995 270 9,982 34,487 17,906 
RAPT ROTAEUL HOR ane ete oo cle ceetele lo) eles) > wn ekoins 4,462 10,338 2,148 107,559 324, 126 116, 604 
POUIS ISCLVICGs. fectenjsceenes © sielse.e 10, 284 28, 212 6, 606 302,789 | 1,122,571 405, 297 
NORISPECTINCC ce iits tern bate oasis vio 510 'ulers afe ere 94 210 54 1,630 5,065 2,563 
Totals, All Industries!............ 70,038 | 163,216 31,617 || 1,632,822 | 4,832,678 | 1,969,633 


Seer ea et oe ane se ee ee eS 

1 The total number of persons establishing benefit years was actually 265,117 since 246 persons whose 
ages were not given are not included in this table; 8,249 benefit days were paid to these 246 persons, so that 
the total benefit days paid was 8,443,382. 
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20.— Persons establishing Benefit Years in 1947 and Benefit Days Paid on these 
Benefit Years, by Occupation Groups 


Persons Persons 
estab Benefit estab- Benefit 
Occupation Group lishing Days Occupation Group lishing Days 
Benefit Paid Benefit Paid 
Years ‘Years 
No. No. No. No. 
Managerial... 2rd ae 2,402 90,897 ||Fishing, Trapping and 
Professional ceca. ss 2,191 74,423 Oggine ys Pa. 8 hoot eae 3,415 85, 929 
C@lericales £0 ates eee. 31,083 1,326,057 || Fishing and trapping.... 836 31,923 
‘Transportation 4... <4. <n. 15,229 459,211 Logging (including fores- 
Communications.......... 1,667 70,106 try )pct weet ea veces 2,579 54,006 
@ommiercial canna ae 14,955 Bi tOok Mining see...) eee, 7,258 211, 858 
PIMNANCIAl SMe are. eee 221 7,417 \||Manufacturing and 
Service (other than 4 mechanical............. 55, 185 1,489,711 
professional) ............. 24,918 | 943,817 |/Hlectric light and power 
Personal (other than production and station- 
Domestic).......... 12, 681 485,866 || ,ary enginemen......... 3,022 99, 765 
Doinestie. 7,613 225,584 Construction.) sateen 27,214 746, 887 
Protective. Lee 4,274 921, 838 Labourers YR Ue ee 75,456 2,235, 526 
CHisr oo 350 10,529 Unspecifiediet’..sse. ee 49 945 
Acricultural gece tee ae 907 23,812 ||\Totals, All Occupations 265,117 8,443,382 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates 
a free employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940. The public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint Dominion- " 
Provincial arrangement for more than two decades, were taken over on Aug. 1, 
1941, and added to by the Commission in all provinces except Quebec.. The 
Commission also established offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government 
thereupon reduced the number of its own offices. 
21.— Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, 1938-47, and by Provinces, 1946 and 1947 


Nore.—Figures by provinces from 1920 to 1945, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year 
Books, commencing with the 1926 edition. Totals for the years 1920-37 are given at p. 766 of the 1938 edition. 
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Applications Vacancies Placements 
Yoana Provinee Registered Notified Effected 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No No No. No No No 
Totals 19383)25. one 584,727 197,937 276,851 124,390 275,338 106,957 
Totalss 19394... eee 579,645 208,327 271,654 130,739. |. 270,020 114,862 
Totals, 1940200 i255 f bees 653,445 235,150 344,921 166,955 336,507 | 138,599 
Motals; 194052) eee 568,695 262,767 344,796 206,908 331,997 175.766 
Motals3 1942280... 54 cee 1,044,610 499,519 949,909 431,933 597,161 298,460 
Totalss1943 545 ee 1,681,411 | 1,008,211 | 2,002,153 | 1,034,447 | 1,239,900 704,126 
Motals; 194495 asa. ' Sanscee 1,583,010 902,273 | 1,779,224 949,547 | 1,101,854 638,063 
Totals; 1945). scc. ob. anes 1,855,036 661,948 |, 1,733,362 687,886 | 1,095,641 397,940 
Totals,1946 3 eye 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,335,200 567,331 624,052 235,369 
Totalss1943n5 jane eee 1,189, 646 439,577 | .1,060,134 476,643 549,376 220,473 
Prince Edward Island. .1946 8,071 -—-2,440 | 5,094 2,385 3, 891 1,598 
1947 5,582 2,454 |» 3,344 1, 830 2,694 1,216 
NOVA) SCOtlance ae cones 1946 67,877 17,259 40,954 17, 726 PAD A Wii] 9,346 
1947 60,309 16,782 25, 128 12,649 17, 734 (30) 
New Brunswick........ 1946 52, 487 125138 38,999 13,075 18, 623 5, 893 
1947 44,705 10, 689 31,363 9,239 17,519 5,065 
Quebec. kien. se bak 1946 353, 468 124, 349 841, 937 106, 968 1125795 32, 865 
1947 290,131 92,953: |. 265, 782 98,131 111,948 40,049 
Ontario Sapeceee aoe 1946 539,631 168, 484 564, 742 268, 020 270,982 94,674 
1947 405,689 153 , 324 449 , 460 222, 782 PP pT Pe 86, 422 
Manitoba eee tet. oe oe 1946 93, 493 39, 207 63, 217 39,504 36,554 | 23,251 
1947 83,948 39, 749 - 54,046 37,033 35,059 23,091 
Saskatchewan......... 1946 64, 738 24, 285 41,509 21,399 123, 254 12,639 
1947 50, 786 22, 229) | — 35,595 17, 849 21,677 10, 627 
Albertar.cc) ssa ues 1946 87,465 33, 868 77,925 B25 100 46,512 19, 932 
1947 74,954 32,784 63,155 28,984 43,211 18, 231 
British Columbia...... 1946 197,303 72,134 160, 823 65, 501 86, 468 35, 162 


1947 173, 542 68, 663 132, 261 48,146 76,812 28,399 


eo 
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Section 5.—Vocational Training* 


During 1948, the Federal Department of Labour, in co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments, carried on various training projects under the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act, 1942: (1) youth training; (2) assistance to students; 
(3) apprenticeship training; (4) training of workers released from gainful: employ- 
ment; (5) vocational training on the secondary school level; (6) training of military 
personnel; (7) training of discharged members of the Forces. 


In regard to the last-named project, discharged members of the Forces are 
approved for vocational training by the Department of Veterans Affairs, but the 
Department of Labour is responsible for setting up training centres and carrying 
out the training. 


The Vocational Training Aavisory Cait appointed under the authority of 
the Act, continues to advise the Minister on the general aspects of training plans. 
This Council is representative of employers, organized labour, vocational education 
authorities, veterans’ and women’s organizations. 


Subsection 1.—The Vocational Training Program of the Department 
of Labour | 


Table 22 shows the allotment: of federal funds to the provinces for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1949, and the total payments made by the Federal Government 
against these allotments up to Apr. 30, 1949. 7 


22.—_Federal Pecans Allotments for Vocational ‘Training for the Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949, and Claims Paid to Apr. 30, 1949, by Provinces 


SS eee ee ee rd 
eo eeeeeqoeqeq®q®qg» =O=q=q=q=q0q0 SW oe 


ty.) Training of " o: 
‘g Youth Training | Discharged Members Apprentice Training 
Province ‘ he ; of the Forces ' 


| Allotment Claims Paid| Allotment |Claims Paid| Allotment |Claims Paid 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 10,000 Grove 12,000 1,011 hae =f : 
Nova Scotia......5..... esi 30,000 26,344 | 225,000 115,140 25,000 17,509 
INewabriunswitk:..o....0..5- 27,000 18, 686 175,000 104; 858 25,000 11,752 
Quebec: sci. acest pl eee 125,000 124,977 360,000 117,073 See fe 
Ontarioee at weet ee 50,000 50,000 |. 550,000 311,016 135,000 115,040 
Mami topate tid. tdomitinc 15,000 4,595 » 165,000 99, 224 40,000 17,445 
Saskatchewan. ..:...56....- -36, 000 > 84,662.| - 150,000 45,768 45,000 16,137 
HN) GVEA ELBE ish vecg oo psc ate ch ee li 40,000 27,641 160,000 54, 756 110,000 60, 806 
British Columbia........... 45,000 40,999 185,000 119, 682 30, 000 16,570 
Wolsoie ts... 378,000 | 334,275 1,982,000 968,528 410,000 255,259 


Youth Training. cn province submitted to the. Department of Labour 
a list of the various courses proposed for Youth ‘Training. These, on approval 
by the Minister of Labour, were incorporated into appropriate schedules which 
set forth the regulations. governing the operation of the different courses. As 
in previous years, the training consisted, for the most part, of various general 
and specialized courses for rural young people in mananaia home craft and handi- 
crafts, and other related subjects. 


a information on this subject i is given in bo “Canadian Vocational Training Annual Report of 
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Assistance to Students.—Under the Youth Training Division of the Voca- 
tional Training Agreement with each province, assistance was provided for nurses- 
in-training at hospitals and students in courses leading to a university degree, 
who had good academic standing but who, without financial assistance, could not 
continue training. At the discretion of the provincial authorities, assistance could 
be given in the form of a grant or a loan, or a combination of the two. 

The value of Federal Government assistance to students at universities and 
nurses-in-training may be assessed from the following approximate amounts which 
have been paid to the provinces for that purpose during the past ten years:— 


Province Amount Province Amount 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island...... 18,110 Manitoba:.. cso ee 22,900 
INO VE Scobin 20s. cake, 45,125 Saskatchewan..........c..- 133, 515 
New, Brunswick... s.....\e2h« 88,760 Alberta ho hos. or i eee as 83, 265 
Quehee sods 5 ood eek Cree 566, 235 British Columbia ..2:......2 188, 455 
Orta Pv48 ees 212,955 


During the fiscal year 1948-49 Federal Government expenditures for assistance 
to students and nurses amounted to $128,483 in the form of grants, and $75,853 
in the form of loans. Financial help was given to 440 nurses-in-training and 2,200 
students at universities. Included in the total number of university students were 
406 taking courses in medicine, 88 in dentistry, 391 in engineering, 64 in agriculture, 
and 777 in arts and science. 


Apprentice Training.—Apprenticeship Acts are in force in all provinces, and 
agreements for federal assistance are in effect with all except Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec. During 1948 some additional trades were brought within the 
Apprenticeship Acts. 


With the approaching completion of Veteran Training, it has been possible to 
give increased attention to the promotion of apprenticeship. Particular attention 
has been given to the building trades, because the construction industry has pointed 
out that it will be greatly handicapped unless the number of skilled mechanics 
can be substantially increased. The Training Branch has maintained close contact 
with the Canadian Construction Association and the National Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry on matters pertaining to apprenticeship in the 
building trades. However, in spite of the efforts that have been put forward 
by the Training Branch and the provinces on behalf of apprenticeship generally, 
the number of apprentices registered in the seven provinces with which the Depart- 
ment of Labour has an Apprenticeship Agreement was reduced from 11,902 on 
Mar. 31, 1948, to 10,976 on Mar. 31, 1949. There has been a very large decrease 
in the number of veterans under apprenticeship, that has not been compensated 
for by young men going into the designated trades. 


A conference of Directors of Apprenticeship was called by the Department of 
Labour in October, 1948, and was attended by the Provincial Directors of Appren- 
ticeship from all provinces except British Columbia. Information and suggestions 
were exchanged and among the results was one concerning the class training 
of apprentices. The conference expressed itself as favourable to the introduc- 
tion of pre-employment training, somewhat along the lines that were followed 
in the case of veterans, when trainees were admitted to full-time class training for 
a period of approximately six months before they went to an employer. The 
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Federal Government has authorized this type of training and its adoption is optional 
with each province. The principle of pre-employment class training has been 
accepted by all provinces with which there is an agreement, except Saskatchewan. 


The amounts spent by the Department of Labour under the Apprenticeship 
Agreements are shown in Table 22 on p. 701. 


Training of Unemployed Persons.—Agreements completed in 1945 between 
the Federal Government and certain provinces provided for the training or retraining 
of workers who had been released from employment. Under these agreements, 
the Federal Government undertook to pay approximately 75 p.c. of the costs of 
training workers selected by representatives of the Provincial Governments and the 

National Employment Service. 


An amendment to the Canadian Vocational Training Co-ordination Act in 1948 
expanded the provisions for the training of unemployed persons so that those who 
were not in receipt of unemployment insurance benefit would be eligible. As a 
result greater authority and responsibility were given to the provinces in the 
selection of trainees, the decision in regard to starting classes, and the operation 
of such classes. ‘The approved costs under the new arrangement were shared equally 
between the provinces and the Federal Government, with each province recommend- 
ing to the Minister of Labour the scale of training allowances that should be paid. 


Although the schedule covering.the training of unemployed persons was accepted 
by all provinces, training was not carried out in Prince Edward Island, Quebec 
or Ontario, where it was considered that the necessity for it had not developed. 


The fact that employment remained at a high level throughout 1948 
resulted in rather slow development of the training for unemployed persons. 
At Mar. 31, 1949, 190 persons were training under this schedule in Nova Scotia, 
82 in New Brunswick, 123 in Manitoba, 53 in Saskatchewan, 106 in Alberta, and 
10 in British Columbia, making a total of 564. 


Federal expenditures for this type of training during the fiscal year 1948-49 
amounted to $165,849. 


Vocational Training at the Secondary School Level.—Ten-year agree- 
ments have been completed with all provinces, covering federal assistance for 
vocational training at the secondary school level. Each province is given an annual 
outright grant of $10,000. In addition, $1,910,000 is allotted each year among the 
provinces in proportion to the number of young persons in each province who 
are in the age group 15 to 19 years. The agreements provide for a further 
contribution of $10,000,000 to be allotted on the same basis, and to be available, 
up to Mar. 31, 1952, for capital expenditures on approved projects for buildings 
and equipment. From the foregoing it will be seen that the total amount of federal 
money involved in this plan is $30,000,000. With the exception of the $10,000 
outright grant to each province each year, Provincial Governments must contribute 
amounts equal to the contributions of the Federal Government. 


The Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement has been responsible for a 
great expansion in vocational training. New schools have been built and equipped, 
and many additions to existing schools have been provided. The Vocational 
Training Program generally has been improved and made available to a much 
larger proportion of the youth of the country. As examples, new technical 
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schools are under construction at Halifax, Yarmouth, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
the last named at a cost of over $1,500,000. In Quebec, 16 new schools or additions 
to existing schools have been constructed and are alréady in operation. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1949, the end of the fourth year of this agreement, federal 
expenditures on the construction and equipment of new vocational schools have 
amounted to approximately $4,022,925. During the same period federal con- 
tributions towards maintenance and operating costs of vocational schools, both 
municipally and provincially owned, amounted to approximately $6,560,945. 


Training, of Military Personnel.—Although no specific schedule of the 
Vocational Training Agreement provided for the training of Navy, Army and 
Air Force personnel, that type of training was again carried out quite extensively 
during 1948. Canadian Vocational Training, in co-operation with the provinces, 
has been training army personnel as motor mechanics, vehicle mechanics, sheet 
metal workers, welders, machine tool operators, draftsmen, radio mechanics, clerks, 
kitchen organizers and in various building trades. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces.—During 1948 the training 
of discharged members of the Forces was carried on under the Vocational Training 
Agreement, which was in effect in all provinces. As in previous years, training 
was carried out in co-operation with the provincial authorities, and was given to 
those veterans who were approved for it by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
Throughout the year close relations were maintained with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and with the National Employment Service, both at head office 
and in the field. 


The training of veterans was a steadily diminishing responsibility of the 
Training Branch during 1948. At Mar. 31, 1948, 4,993 veterans were under- 
going training; by Mar. 31, 1949, the number had been reduced to 424. The 
Vocational Training Program for veterans had been practically completed by the 
middle of 1949 without any serious complaints from veterans or from the employers 
of veterans who were trained under the Program. The number of veterans trained 
by the Department of Labour up to Mar. 31, 1949, totalled 134,444. The expend- 
itures made by the Federal Government, which bore the full cost of Veteran Training, 
amounted, up to the same date, to $25,462,502. 


Subsection 2.—Vocational Training of Veterans* 


The vocational training of veterans which was authorized under the provisions 
of the Veterans Rehabilitation Act and under which more than 90,000 veterans 
were approved for training to assist in their rehabilitation in civil life, has, apart 
from some types of long-term training, come to a close. From a peak of 40,422 
veterans in training in November, 1946, the numbers have shown a steady decline 
until, at the end of May, 1949, only 4,076 veterans were in training. 


By Order in Council 5983, dated Dec. 29, 1948, authority was granted to 
provide vocational training under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, Sect. 7, to 
certain young men under 80 years of age, who had served in the Merchant Marine 
and who had not been effectively rehabilitated. By June 30, 1949, some 269 
persons had been approved for training and 85 had actually commenced their 
training under this authority. 


_ * Revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
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The vocational training of veterans has been used as a means of rehabilitation 
by approximately 10 p.c. of all the veterans of the Second World War. The true 
value of the program will be determined by the value of these trainees to the 
national production over the next 30 to 35 years. 


Section 6.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Federal 
Department of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
other Government authorities, from departmental correspondents and press reports. 


23.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industries, 1945-48 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry —_—_———_ A J 
1945 1946 1947 1948p 1945 1946 1947 1948p 
Agricuiturom. <b theese adie oes 114 119 117 94 8-5 8-6 7-9 7-0 
eee Vikc he Ce a eee on 166 145 192 162 12-3 10-5 13-0 12-0 
Fishing and trapping............... 20 41 30 30 1-5 3:0 2-0 2-2 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
CS UTE eS UNN RL, Gus Sa EN Hall erotica ee 188 174 190 190 14-0 12-6 12-9 14-1 
Manuiseturing sxe) oes. ks sel... 269 346 265 262 20-0 25-1 18-0 19-4 
SOHBETUCHIONG ES tee ace. cae 127 132 169 173 9-4 9-6 11-5 12-8 
Electric light and power........... 24 22 40 44 1-8 1-6 2-7 3-2 
Transportation and public utilities. 292 237 289 244 21-7 17-2 19-6 18-1 
SRT 25 Soe aot hades oe: veil ie Blea pelea 52 53 ay 42 3-9 3-9 3-9 3-1 
Wineoasys ote sees ti 54. Be bs% _ 3 3 — 0-2 0-5 0-2 
SERIE: a eRe nearer ianerns 88 99 110 105 6-5 7-2 7°5 7-8 
Unmelaasiiiod seein. o.c2ek. ie! a 8 0-4 0-5 0-5 0-1 
00-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 


MOURNS. ean tee 1,345 | 1,378 | 1,475 | 1,350) 1 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—Preliminary figures indicate that during 1948, 
397 fatal accidents to gainfully employed persons were caused by moving trains, 
vehicles, etc. Falls of persons caused 221 fatalities and falling objects 214. Other 
fatal accidents included 157 caused by dangerous substances, 38 by striking against 
or being struck by objects, 35 by working machines, 21 by animals, 20 by hoisting 
apparatus, 19 by prime movers, 12 by handling objects, and 6 by tools. Included 
in the category ‘‘other causes” were 210 fatalities of which 156 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc. The number of accidents, fatal and non-fatal, dealt with by 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards are shown in Subsection 2. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury 
to a workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or by a 
specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for less than a 
stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces except Newfoundland provide for 
a compulsory system of collective liability. Under the Newfoundland Act, each 
employer is individually liable to pay for compensation and medical aid for accidents 
which occur in the course of employment. Under the collective liability system, 
to ensure payment of compensation, each provincial Act provides for an accident 


* More detailed information~is given in ‘‘Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, A Comparison of 
Provincial Laws,’’ issued by the Department of Labour. ; 
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fund, administered by the province, to which employers are required to contribute 
at a rate determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in accordance with 
the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom these provisions apply has no 
right of action against his employer for injury from an accident during employment. 
In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and 
telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation as 
determined by the Board, and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. 
A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government 
employees according to the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which 
the accident occurs. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant Seamen Com- 
pensation Act, 1946. 

Free medical aid is given to workmen during disability in all provinces. 

Compensation is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from 
arsenic, lead, mercury and phosphorus and silicosis is compensated under certain 
conditions. Other diseases compensated vary according to the industries of the 
provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope but 
in general, they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, fishing, 
transport and communications and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings 
in which not more than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be 
excluded, except in Alberta. In Newfoundland the compensation legislation 
applies, in general, to persons employed under a contract of service or apprenticeship. 
In the following paragraphs information is given regarding all provinces except 
Newfoundland which receives separate treatment at p. 708. 


Benefits.—Under each Act, a fixed period must elapse between the date of the 
accident and the date when compensation begins but in all cases medical aid is 
given from the date of the accident. This waiting period varies from three to seven 
days and in all provinces compensation is paid for the waiting period, if disability 
continues beyond it. 

At present, compensation in fatal cases is paid as follows:— 

Burial expenses, $150 in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, $175 in Quebec and Alberta, $125 in Ontario and Saskatchewan, and $100 
in Prince Edward Island. In certain cases costs of transporting the body are also 
allowed. 

To a widow or invalid widower, or to a foster mother, as long as the children 
are under the age limit, a monthly payment of $50 is made in Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, of $45 in Quebec, and of $40 
in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick; in addition a lump sum of $100 is 
paid in all provinces. 

For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation, 
a monthly payment of $10 is made in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Quebec; of $12 in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan; of $12-50 in Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia and of $15 in Alberta. In Alberta an additional payment 
of $10 a month is made, and in British Columbia the monthly payment of $12-50 
‘s continued to children between 16 and 18 years of age who are attending school. 

To each orphan child, $25 a month is paid in Saskatchewan, $22-50 in Nova 
Scotia, $20 in Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia and $15 in the other provinces (in Alberta, an additional payment 
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not exceeding $10 a month may be given), with a maximum of $90 per month to one 
family in Nova Scotia. 


Except in the case of invalids, payments to children are not continued beyond 
the age of 16 in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, 18 in Quebec, Alberta and British Columbia, and in New Brunswick 
18, or the age when they leave school. In Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan payments for children may be made up to the 
age of 18 if it is desirable to continue their education. In Manitoba and British 
Columbia payments to invalid children are continued until recovery, while the other 
provinces make payments only for the length of time the Boards consider that the 
workman would have contributed to their support. 


Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the 
Acts provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the 
pecuniary loss but the total monthly sum to be paid to all such dependants is limited 
to $100 in Ontario, $60 in Manitoba, $85 in Alberta, $45 in Prince Edward Island 
and Nova Scotia and $55 in British Columbia. In British Columbia, however, if there 
are also dependants such as a widow, an invalid widower or children, the maximum 
payable to other dependants is $40 per month. In all provinces, compensation to 
dependants other than consort or children is continued only for such time as the Board 
considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, maximum 
benefits payable to dependants in case of death of the workman are two-thirds of the 
‘earnings. In Ontario and Saskatchewan the average earnings are the maximum 
amount payable. 

The minimum payable to a consort and one child in Quebec is $55 per month, 
$65 if there is more than one child; in. Manitoba the minimum is $12-50 per week, 
or if there is more than one child, $15 per week. In Saskatchewan a widow with one 
child must be paid at least $62 a month and if there are more children, $70. 


The rate for total disablement in all provinces except Ontario and Saskatchewan 
is a weekly payment for its duration equal to 66% p.c. of the average weekly earnings; 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan it is 75 p.c. Except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix 
minimum sums that must be paid. The weekly minima are $12-50 in Prince Edward 
Island and British Columbia, $15 in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. In Ontario the minimum is $100 a month. If, however, average 
earnings fall below such minima, a sum equal to earnings is paid in all provinces 
except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial disablement, similar provision 
is made in all provinces except New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
i.e., two-thirds of the difference in earnings before and after the accident. In Ontario 
and Saskatchewan it is 75 p.c. of the difference. In New Brunswick and Alberta, 
the amount is determined by the Board-according to the impairment of earning 
capacity, but in New Brunswick two-thirds of the diminution of earnings is payable 
for temporary partial disablement. In all provinces except British Columbia, if the 
difference is 10 p.c. or less, and in New Brunswick in any case where the Board 
considers it would be to the advantage of the workman, a lump sum may be given. 

The average earnings on which compensation is based must not exceed $3,000 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan, and $2,500 in all the other provinces. If the work- 
man’s earnings at the time of the accident are not considered a proper basis for 
compensation, the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person 
in the same grade of work. Compensation paid workmen under 21 years of age may 
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be raised later, if it appears likely that their earning power would have increased 
had the injury not occurred. 


Under Newfoundland’s individual liability system, the Act of 1948 makes the 
employer liable to pay compensation for death or injury by accident and for 
disability or death caused by certain industrial diseases. In fatal cases, compensation 
is a lump sum calculated in accordance with rules set out in the Act but such lump 
sum together with the additional allowances provided for dependants under 16 may 
not exceed $6,000. Weekly payments may be made for disability. In cases of total 
disability, payments may not exceed 50 p.c. of the workman’s average weekly 
earnings, and in cases of partial disability, compensation is a proportionate amount, 
according to the diminution of average earnings. One-sixth of such weekly payment 
may be paid as a supplementary allowance for each child under 16, but the total of 
such allowances and the weekly payment may not exceed 75 p.c. of average earnings 
in case of total disability and 75 p.c. of the diminution of earnings in case of partial 
disability. ; 


The statistics of workmen’s compensation published by the provincial boards 
are not on a comparable basis and are therefore presented in a series of tables. 


24.—Operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1939-48 


Norr.—Estimates for outstanding claims are not included. Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given 
at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-38 at p. 642 of the 1947 edition. 


a oe 
SSS SSS 


Com- Medical Accidents 
Year pensation Aid Total Compensated ° 
$ $ $ No. 
1939) Ee Te Bk Ete fetes bene 1,391, 933 189,031 1,580, 964 11, 823 
T1940. oe ace agt road ee oles te eden Tes 1, 285,390 190, 616 1,476, 006 13, 948 
OATS ee PRE ee Ban oe Stew enetnoe ete hime ner et 1,285, 753 217,129 1, 502, 882 15,150 
1 Lo): Rots Rea Ce PAE SNe Of.g COC OL EL 1, 730, 169 211, 663 1, 941, 832 17,455 
1 OY deal neti Sern a pein aree. Seva ren or Ce ine el 2,897,718 196,511 3,094, 229 16,926 
1944 ech FREE ee hee te oes nae mien 2,693, 483 185,392 2,878, 875 19,027 
19452 oti. bicccesDtvmete uae spormeclccMe gerne a gress 1, 243, 148 207,000 1, 450, 148 18,396 
L946 ERE ae oie eae eer 1,181, 207 194,912 1,376,119 19, 496 
1947 ee ee a ace ran sapien renga 1,074,399 151,896 1, 226, 295 18, 890 


19d See eee sone sich bg h sce aoa earners 1,054, 654 168, 403 1, 223, 057 19,741 


 25.—Operations of the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1939-48 


Nore.—Statisties for the years 1920-35 are given at p. 757 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-38 at 
p. 642 of the 1947 edition. 


OO  —rlOCOCOSNSSS SSS S56 OOO 


Fatal Medical Aid “s 
Weekly | Permanent TR ee tp a eT ee manent 
Year Com- Partial Funeral Reserve goles Hoe eke o. 
pensation | Disability | py for eo a -apaauent 
penses Paksions Trans- Nursing Reserve 
portation Service 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOS 9s Re ersce cies 220, 053 78,326 1, 833 69,175 103,115 59, 295 5,361 
TOAD aera cates 259,571 62, 159 1,759 108, 227 84, 594 48, 200 10,309 
1941290. BARS 410,058 115, 845 3, 659 118,472 130, 130 75,570 14,364 
194 2h 0 cree tec 459, 528 82, 632 CY Par dss 143,392 125, 837 89, 246 1 
L943:20 Wastes set 486,304 11353832 2,900 94,414 115,20 82, 266 5,085 
1944 oan. Bice 658, 666 388,992 2,624 142,921 125,116 94, 809 8,330 
1G4b erecta VEO AND 141,998 3,392 142, 624 125,300 102, 256 1 
1940 Asceteeee.. 776, 646 186, 638 3, 125 153, 702 152, 102 101, 753 12,901 
DO eo ies So 834, 738 244, 676 3,514 230, 560 168, 650 136, 140 128,372 
1948%. Shien aoe 673, 6852 133, 0092 3, 4292 177, 8472 131, 8672 102, 6402 146, 0602 


1 Not reported. 2 Subject to revision. 
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26.— Operations of the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 1939-48 


Norr.—Statistics for the years 1928-35 are given at p. 778 of the 1940 Year Book; those for 1936-38 
at p. 643 of the 1947 edition. 


Claims Com- Medical 
Year Schedules pensation Aid 
land 2 Schedule 1 Schedule 1 
No. $ $ 

A mane er Men cso ria Wee. nh Nata DANO SIROERS wd awk s 53, 942 3, 143, 787 778, 665 
LOS meen Ee Re. 3,80. SA GEER cs << check dds SMe eden ce 65, 704 4,301, 893 1,093, 928 
EE ho 8 cao Ae eS RL” ee SU neat See Oe 82,568 4, 730, 726 1,210,325 
Oe Ree OR Veter rncr as Ai are eR Ss hs Fs ey Oe eee 96, 888 6,792, 098 1,475, 123 
UIE co. ode Sin is 5 AES SRG ROE A cies DE ee nO Pe hese a Sree 90, 564 6, 462, 259 1,389,008 
10S meee rey ear totes 8 0S beire ae os, | ead wml om rue 84,308 7,012,031 1,414,138. » 
LOE SR EE AN ROS Pe a Re SY eee eee tre a 82,724 7, 737, 865 1, 458, 809 
1LQSGR ape ea SGD ste tee bere tome Sei AR ete eee te ek, HORTLE 90, 900 8,595, 754 1, 663 , 587 
DOA ree MMI me rein eo. hh ee Lagan oc a pak ey ee 96,135 9, 774, 008 1, 836, 483 
UGS ewan. Parse Smt ee eis, aad Sep 93,0281 5,394,374! 1,345, 0781 


1 Subject to revision. 


27.—Operations of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1939-48 


Nors.—Statistics for the years 1915-35 are given at p. 759 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-38 
at p. 648 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded 


Vout Schedule 1 Schedule 21 Accidents 
or] and Crown Total Reported 
Com- Medical Com- Benefits 
pensation Aid pensation 
$ $ $ $ No. 

LOS Ones th Pe eR, eg 4,174, 408 1,094, 693 883 , 306 6,152,407 60,520 
1OSO Ree hh, CO 2b ER} 4,852,470 1, 408, 250 1,022,158 7, 282,878 81,116 
LOGI ee rc 1, SMR. oie bed 6, 662, 466 Lvit2), 370 1,464,052 9,898, 894 113 , 822 
1942 Bees, ete See RE DANS ia M22 a AOS 1,977, 854 1, 733,376 10, 936, 963 135,513 
LOSS iit ee tet RRe Se Cie d)  T | 6,932,198 1,948,048 2,264, 507 11,144, 753 131, 458 
1944 a ce El eu Penete stele acc ste shetty 8,317,960 1, 888, 846 2,278, 793 12,485, 599 123, 820 
ET aye cs, PS CONE sir A ee 8, 690,344 1, 889, 830 2,555, 764 13,135,938 118, 220 
LOAGI eee eet eee. FE I 11,797,877 2,358, 949 2,345,197 16, 502,023 138,570 
BIL sone SUS oa «a ee | ae 12,412,296 Pye ei 24! 2,613,175 17,760, 742 168, 767 


LE Meters hin tiniee 1 kawid Hoes 15, 272, 487 4,082,032 4,355, 763 23,710, 282 179, 811 


1 Comprises employers individually liable. 


28.—Operations of the Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1939-48 


Nors.—Statistics for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1988 Year Book; those for 1936-28 
at p. 643 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded Accidents 
Year ———_ Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. 
LEER cio Bee A OER ab eee IE oa a 736,903 196,090 932,993 9,401 
Nn Se OD ee ee ae be ee 829,905 230,345 1,060, 250 11, 202 
DN kc SOS tata shin. Dahon veRirvien 1,041,261 241,187 1, 282, 448 13,378 
LL 1 Sieg OS <8 le ae ee ae oe 1,165, 627 245, 255 1,410, 882 13, 785 
LES) oo Ae ee ene ens Seen ee near eae as 1,386, 104 240,492 1, 626, 596 13, 948 
De es OR Rei ou don soe hs mean ot 1,379, 142 225,088 1, 604, 230 16, 229 
LE 1. A CEE ne Re eee eee eee 1,353,094 211,125 1,564,219 16, 196 
LOI 2, SIRE SSL ONE Fe ae oe Fae nae eee 1,414, 829 264, 742 1,679,571 14, 795 
NLA 2 nl RUONRE Cel OES SIRE OU ae Sa 2 1,439,275 295,295 1, 734,570 15, 746 
LOA amen eters Mt. hots tate). sty 6 one ee etc wie. ae 1, 684,309 347, 782 2,032,091 16, 783 


i 
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29.—Operations of the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1939-48 


Norz.—Statisties for the years 1930-35 are given at p. 760 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-38 
at p. 644 of the 1947 edition. 


Benefits Awarded Accidents 

Year Com- 
Compensation] Medical Aid Total pensated 

$ $ $ No. 
TRIE Lape ORIN UA We SOYA Eri sad Sickcet PCR ID AED cla Gyo 0 388, 848 103, 897 492,745 ~ 4,984 
1OLO FeRtA LE» eNO iaren cera hei censiare es ok 371,894 121, 455 493 , 349 5, 260 
LOE ree CERNE Re ee Bek Lie ier maren: ener oes 472,281 136, 827 609, 108 5,825 
OE AL Sa eae cals AMOR oe eho BOERS td NOR 539, 942 150, 679 690, 621 6, 766 
[94S ee ie rere er ce neh tee a kor escaarenerate 676, 592 138,355 814, 947 6,921 
BY Cte baat Pope Bay RCN) BRE ee ier Se meee ert ca 853 , 022 156,594 1,009, 616 7,702 
1 Gt a ey RE NEE chin RICE Sekboe choRearcitin paoabioec 800, 516 176,697 977, 213 7,509 
1946 eee eee rn cee rect ne tr as 1,175,704 207, 129 1,382, 833 9,509 
TROL Ufa oe ape eee OB ney sete <i ers Sen Gis Aas Meee CaCO 1,550, 635 238, 257 1, 788,893 11, 860 
[GAS eee en, ene cee eee torr meta et 1,577,081 294, 261 1,871,342 11.944 


30.—Operations of the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1929-48 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1921-35 are given at p. 761 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-38 
at p. 644 of the 1947 edition. Amounts shown do not include sums transferred to pension fund, adminis- 
tration expenses, nor sums set aside to cover estimated liabilities. Accidents compensated do not include 
cases for medical aid only. 


Benefits Awarded 


. Accidents 
Accidents 
Year . Com- 
Com- Medical Reported 
peueatien Aca Total pensated 
$ $ $ No. No. 
LOS ORE aah tore ie een Aton ins eee ee 464,398 339,388 803 , 786 13, 504 6, 584 
19403 Ae. es heats ere 447,362 292,565 739,927 14, 632 6,384 
1941 ALT oe eee ences 497,918 316, 273 814, 186 16,928 7, (08 
194 Oe Bat. Pe. ater ecto s ds eienperes ne 608, 885 S22nO0o 931, 260 18, 680 7,509 
Sty OFS See oy AR AR ARES ON Oe a ane ee 816, 493 368, 299 1,184, 792 19, 700 7,602 
POMS A Wee. a ee SO sd. aie ake: 498,308 234, 708 733, 011 19, 286 7,988 
iY. sae py RE 25 a ae oe SO Re Sa oe eo teen 517,879 249, 639 767,518 19, 154 8,891 
TO4G ERR eS eer seams. seers eee 634, 725 304, 828 939, 553 23,068 10, 751 
ty eee PG te eo one a See Am rors Hic 721, 226: 365,778" | 1,087,004" 25, 864" 11, 632" 
194855 PRES ey AU Ee oat 858, 116 441,735 | 1,299,851 28,557 122253 


31.—Operations of the British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-35 are given at p. 762 of the 1938 Year Book; those for 1936-38 at 
p. 644 of the 1947 edition. 


a) A ee eS es 


Benefits Awarded 


Voar Claims 
Compensation| Medical Aid Total (gross) 
$ $ $ No. 

LOS Ope i ek oe Pes ie creo thee ketene eo poe 3,404, 434 720, 265 4,124, 699 33,173 
1940.26) Rss Re eS eens cro ee 3, 692,950 834,073 4,527,023 38,487 
194 ee er eo Be ack ke he eee eve Re 4,601,810 935, 422 5,537,202 46,496 
DEY i teem Sate Se ey 2 Sk Aah Rene Beatryics duals bn CokeAeIatoe Sy < 6,941, 736 1,586, 164 8,527,900 65,475 
{GASH pce Py POE EE dd. remit. tarts eae 7,344, 122 1,184, 253 8,528,375 68, 635 
jy a ote 4g ee Re ern Grd Mo conn Oc. 8,031, 613 1, 182, 236 9, 213, 849 60, 463 
19454 ele: h SU Pee eS... eee ets ey ee 8,047, 679 iP Tlilisy iI: 9,163,192 55, 584 
19462 2 bs oh PR sae ee oe 8,413, 654 1,353,596 9, 767, 250 59,947 
194 7ke RE Bes I ON Hk See eo rant ee 9,390, 825 1, 756, 758 11, 147, 583 75,018 


Oo RE SAIN: BIS oka bcp PRS Mia oie MCh amy come rnare, SC 10, 202, 450 2,270,329 12,472,780 74,064 
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Section 7.—Wages and Hours of Labour 
Subsection 1.—The Regulation of Wages and Hours of Labour 


The regulation of wages and hours of persons in private employment in Canada 
is within provincial jurisdiction, and all the provinces, except Prince Edward Island, 
have legislation on the subject. The Nova Scotia Male Minimum Wage Act, 1945, 
has not been proclaimed in force. 


In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies only to women, while in Ontario, 
though the Act applies to both sexes, the Orders apply only to women. In Manitoba 
and Alberta there are separate Orders for men and women and also in British 
Columbia but in the latter Province certain Orders cover both sexes. In Quebee 
and Saskatchewan, Orders apply to both sexes. The first two Orders under the 
New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act, 1945, applying to women workers in hotels 
and restaurants and in shops became effective in 1948. Under the Newfoundland 
Labour (Minimum Wage) Act, 1947, an Order governing bus-drivers in the city of 
St. John’s was issued in September, 1949. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages, and also 
apprenticeship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions established by a 
collective agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and trade unions or groups 
of employees may be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers and 
employees in the industry in the district covered by the agreement, if the parties 
are sufficiently representative of the industry. At Mar. 31, 1947, 96 agreements 
had been generalized to apply either throughout the Province or to a certain district. 
These agreements covered 258,000 work people and 22,000 employers. The agree- 
ments in force throughout.the Province apply to the following industries: building 
materials; the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, millinery, men’s 
and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, fine gloves and work gloves, 
shoes, furniture, paints, corrugated and uncorrugated paper boxes; the tanning 
industry and the lithographing industry and elevator construction. Other agreements 
concern industries in particular cities or parts of the Province including all building 
trades and printing trades in the large urban centres and many rural districts. 
In 1948, eight new agreements were extended for the first time and eight affecting 
longshoremen and municipal employees were repealed. 


The Industrial Standards Acts of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan and the Alberta Labour Act provide that wages and hours agreed 
upon at a conference of representatives of employers and employees called by the 
Minister of Labour or his representative may be made legally binding by Order in 
Council on the industry in the area concerned. The Nova Scotia Act applies only 
to construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 


In Nova Scotia, eight schedules for individual building trades, six in one zone 
which were renewals of previous schedules and two in another made for the first 
time in 1948, were in effect at the end of 1948. In New Brunswick, schedules made 
in 1948 for two building trades in one zone replaced earlier schedules. 


In Ontario, there were 130 schedules in force at the end of 1948. Throughout 
the Province, schedules were in effect for brewery workers, cloakmakers, the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry and the hard furniture industry. In the construction 
industry, one schedule covered several building trades in one city, and 53 schedules, 
each for a single trade in a single locality, covered one or more trades in 27 localities. 
In other industries also, schedules were in effect only for certain zones: for bakers 
in one zone, for soft furniture manufacturing in one, for coal hoisting in one, for the 
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coal industry in one, for taxi drivers in one, for the retail gasoline service industry 
in four and for barbers in 63 zones. Of the above, six were schedules made for the 
first time in 1948. 


In Saskatchewan, 16 schedules were in effect at the end of 1948. These included 
one for barbers covering the whole province; others covered bakers, carpenters, 
electrical workers, painters, garage and service station employees, jewellery workers, 
shoe repairers and beauty culture operators, in one or more areas. During 1948, 
one new schedule was made binding and 12 were rescinded. 


In Alberta, 22 schedules were in effect at the end of 1948. These included in 
one or more areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, foundry workers, certain individual 
building trades, dairy employees, garage and service station employees, radio 
service employees, laundry and dry-cleaning employees and barbers. During the 
year, two new schedules were made binding and five were revoked. 


Part II of the Manitoba Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing 
wages and hours in any business, trade or undertaking, except agriculture. Under 
this legislation, Orders in Council have been passed fixing wages and hours for the 
baking industry and for the barbering and hairdressing trades. 


Legislation in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, which applies to mines, 
factories and, in some cases, to shops, restricts the hours of work of women and young 
persons or, in some provinces, of all workers. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, there are also statutes 
dealing only with hours of work. The Nova Scotia Act is not in force. Several 
Minimum Wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as wages. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—Table 32 shows the minimum rates in 
effect in June, 1949, for several classes of establishments in the principal cities. 
In Alberta and British Columbia the rates for all workers, in Manitoba the rates 
for men, and in New Brunswick the rates for women, apply throughout the Province. 
In other provinces, and with respect to women in Manitoba, lower rates are in 
effect outside each of the indicated urban areas of the Province. The rates given 
apply to the hours specified or, except at Montreal and Winnipeg, to the normal 
work-week of the establishment, if less. 


32.—_Minimum Weekly Rates for Experienced Workers in the Principal Cities, 
June, 1949 


Ed- Van- 


Item and Type . Saint 
Halifax! monton! | couver5 


of Hetablishment Tohn! Montreal | Toronto! | Winnipeg? | Regina’ 


——— ES _ | 


Hours per week....| 44-48 48 48-605 48 44 44 48 44 
$ $ cts. $ $ $ $ $ 
per hour 
Factories,......... 15-00 aaa 35 16-80 19-50 21-00 18-00 0-407 
Laundries, etc..... 15-00 — 35 16-80 19-50 21-00 18-00 0-407 
SDOpS score ey 15-00 14-40 35 16-80 19-50 21-00 18-00 17-008 
Hotels, restaur- 
ants, etc........ 15-00 0-287 309 16-80 19-50 21-00 18-00 18-00 
Beauty parlours... 15-00 _— 35 16-80 19-50 21-00 18-00 20-00 
Theatres and 
amusement places 15-00 _— 35 16-80 19-50 0-507 18-00 18-00 
Offices# 5's ane 15-00 —_ 35 16-80 19-50 21-00 18-00 18-00! 
1 Females only. 2 Females; 50 cents for men applying to 48-hour week. 3 Rates apply 
to 36 hours or more. 4 Females; $25 for men over 21 years. 5 In hotels, beauty parlours, 
theatres and amusement places, rates apply to 40 hours or more; in shops to 39 hours or more; and in offices 
to 36 hours or more. 6 Rates apply to 48 hours in factories and offices, except in specified cases, and 
in laundries; 54 hours in shops, beauty parlours and theatres; 60 hours in hotels. 7 Hourly rates. 


8 Females; $18 for men over 21 years. 9 Kitchen help, 35 cents; cooks, 40 cents. 


tl ie eT a a 
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Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—In Ontario and Alberta 
there is a, maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week for the workers to whom the 
statutes apply. In British Columbia hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in 
a week. In Saskatchewan a 1947 Act requires time and one-half to be paid 


for work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly. This Act covers all 


workers employed in, or within a five-mile radius of, any city, workers in all 
factories in the Province, and in shops and offices in the towns or villages within the 
scope of Minimum Wage Orders. In the other three above-mentioned provinces 
the Acts apply to most workers, except farm labourers and domestic servants. 


A 1949 Manitoba Act requires time and one-half to be paid for work done 
after eight hours in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men workers and 44 
for women. The Act covers most industrial workers in the Province. 


In all provinces that have Acts regulating hours longer hours may be worked 
in an emergency or by permission of the administrative authority. 


In Nova Scotia and Alberta time and one-half is payable for all work in excess 
of 48 hours or of the regular work-week if less, but in Nova Scotia the provision 
applies only to women and only where the legal minimum rate is being paid. In 
British Columbia time and one-half must be paid after 44 hours. In most classes 
of industrial establishments in Quebec, time and one-half is payable after 48 hours. 
In hotels and restaurants and other workplaces in the larger towns and villages of 
Saskatchewan time and one-half is payable after 48 hours. 


Six provinces have provided for annual holidays with pay for work people in 
most industries. In five of these provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia—workers are entitled to a week’s holiday with pay after a 
year of employment. Two weeks’ holiday is given in Saskatchewan after a year 
of employment and, in Alberta, after two years of employment. A worker employed 
for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employ- 
ment and in Saskatchewan to one day for each month. 


Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to a one day holiday with pay for every 
20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks holiday in a year. 


Excluded from the holiday provisions are farm workers in all provinces, and 
domestic servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The Manitoba Act 
also excludes independent contractors and railway and express companies under 
federal jurisdiction. In addition Quebec exempts building trades, forest operations, 
public corporations, janitors and watchmen and certain part-time workers; Ontario, 
professional workers, funeral directing and embalming; Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
ranching and market gardening; and British Columbia, horticulture. 


Subsection 2.—Statistics of Wage Rates and Hours for Various Classes 
of Labour* 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for many 
years by the Federal Department of Labour and are published in the Labour 
Gazette and, later, in annual reports supplementary to the Labour Gazette. The 
first report was issued in 1921 but the records begin, in many cases, with the year 
1901. The index numbers show the general movement of wage rates for the main 
industrial groups as well as for individual industries, but these cannot be used to 


* For more detailed information see ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada”, published by the 
Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. 
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compare wage rates in one industry with those in another. The statistics are average 
straight-time wage rates or average straight-time piece-work earnings and therefore 
do not include over-time or other premium payments. 


Tables 33 and 34 show the index numbers of wage rates by main industrial 
groups and by industries. From 1930 to 1933 there was a general decrease in wage 
rates but increases have been general each year since that time. During the period 
1939-48, the rise in the index number of wage rates amounted to 95-8. 


33.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates for certain Main Groups of Industries, 1939-48 
(1939 = 100) 
Norr.—Figures back to 1901 may be obtained from the report ‘‘Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 


Canada, 1947’’, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. Figures 
for 1921-38 are given at p. 650 of the 1947 Year Book. 
Water Elec- 
Year |Logging| ,202! | Metal ne 3 nae Trans: pean tric Tele- | Laun- | General 
&81N8! Mining | Mining iho ti por- Rail- | phones} dries |Average 
uring ion tation | W2¥8 ae 
1939 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1940. 104-9 102-1 102-8 104-3 | 104-5 105-2 100-0 103-9 101-3 105-4 103-9 
104 tere 114-0 109-4 112-2 115-2 111-6 113-3 109-4 109-1 106-4 110-5 113-1 
1940 125-9 113-1 118-7 125-5 118-6 125-8 114-8 115-8 112-0 116-5 122-5 
1943e 143-1 124-8 123-1 136-8 127-7 138-8 125-5 121-2 121-9 127-3 133-7 
1944..... 146-1 146-0 125-2 141-4 129-6 142-2 125-5 125-7 122-4 128-9 137-9 
1945. 153-3 146-2 128-2 146-5 131-1 144-6 125-5 126-6 125-6 135-4 141-8 
1946..... 167-4 146-7 135-7 161-5 143-9 162-3 142-3 139-5 125-2 147-5 155-2 
1947..... 195-1 166-7 157-7 183-3 155-0 183-8 142-3 162-3 132-2 170-5 173-7 
1948..... 218-8 192-9 173-1 205-9 176°3 213-5 170-2 175-0 140-4 183-0 195-8 
34.—Index Numbers of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1944-48 
(1939 =100) 
Industry 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Logging orc Wanchai ee ene 146-1 153-3 167-4 195-1 218-8 
hogging Waster © an ac aan eee eee armies te ieee ae 143-2 151-4 162-8 188-3 212-0 
Logging, British Columbia coastal.................... 156-8 160-5 184-9 220-8 244-2 
Minin Gi et ces we eT econ eae Ee rei 134-8 136-5 140-6 161-7 181-9 
Woaliminin oyees. Pye eet, Geto) Say ore aie ie eae 146-0 146-2 146-7 166-7 192-9 
Metall miiiiiget ince ay ans oie 32 as ce Sag re, Ss ce +125-2 128-2 135-7 157-7 173-1 
Manutscturing 2). soy. 4-tee ee. tea eee 141-4 146-5 161-5 183-3 205-9 
IBENNATVaCOXol CpLOCUCtS eae seereree coe seen ren 146-0 151-5 165-6 190-1 924-2 
Cottongarnancdiclothesy see ae ee 139-1 148-7 161-6 189-0 230-6 
Woollen-warneancdaelOthiaenecs .remente oe aes eee 160-3 163-5 183-1 209-8 941-3 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outerwear........ 146-2 150-3 162-5 184-3 213-8 
Rayou. Varn And [ADIC IE nia sel seers icy on con Guar a0 147-0 148-9 164-7 186-8 218-2 
Clothing errr rca ae eee em et cma 144-3 156-3 176-2 189-5 205-9 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats................- 151-9 164-1 182-1 203 -0 214:8 
Workclothing 73, )..a ic. Se ee ee ee 141-0 148-0 160-3 173-0 197-1 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats................ 137-5 152-7 176-2 186-2 206-3 
TE CSS OG He jody See a eae eet toda EY: Oe 138-9 152-5 179-2 178-5 196-9 
IMenkstshiirtse tet. ilies: Sevan vie eee east oer aoe 146-5 157-0 171-7 196-6 209-4 
Rubber products fah.e. 2 oka s ot ae Oe 139-8 143-4 167-7 190-1 213-7 
Palprandiits productsecs ase crete tee cee eee 125-7 127-3 148-6 173-8 193-6 
L110 bce ANE SOE MMM eae a MEME PRS Ss 135-3 136-3 162-8 193-5 214°3 
INGWSDIING AN eite Settee SP eS, Se ee Ae 119-6 120-9 137-3 158-4 174:3 
Paperrotherthan newsprint sci) fee cee eee 124-7 126-8 147-0 170-9 191-8 
Paper WOxCS tors eae Cia ata aie ae © seein ne Re ae 133-1 138-5 151-6 175-8 202°3 
Printing and publishine. ee) aa. eee ee 116-3 118-5 127-3 138-9 158-2 
Newspaper DINING ee ee eee pe sae eee eee ne 116-5 119-1 125-7 136-6 152-6 
Jéb: printing... Fae, Fee. fy eee eee ee 114-9 117-7 129-8 142-4 165°9 
Tumiberiand, its; products yan seer 148-2 156-1 178-3 205-2 226-2 
Saw rOCUCESa.. eee ce meee eee tee ene oe 148-7 aly eos 184-8 2154, 236-5 
Planing mills ssashscdoors veses..eaee ee eee 139-4 147-2 161-2 180-2 195-9 
Wooden fiirnitiire: ar. cairo te ceereat eee aoe ee er, ee 154-8 159-5 171-7 192-6 218-8 
Hdibleplantiprochictcees se: ae eer eae 134-2 139-4 153-0 175-0 194-5 
IOUT eee teen Cee ced ee caean < ton Ee eee 135-0 139-2 153-1 178-0 196°5 
Bread and Cake tthe) etek aee ol eerie mee tee 134-3 139-0 152-6 174-2 191-6 
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34. Index Number of Wage Rates, by Industries, 1944-48—concluded 


Industry . 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Manufacturing—concluded 
Edible plant products—concluded 


DB ISCWILS RE hate: PNR ee ais AC fae wrote Sides ons we 135-8 142-0 159-2 184-1 210-5 
ASOT OCTLODCE Vertes tc caches eyo siete is cio nate Sines. 131-8 139-0 148-7 167-0 189-3 
MEADE QUGUSH: falas hice Coe tee neta geRre eG ria w- mee te es 130-5 140-5 150-7 170-5 195-6 
mrEA tena abs Produces... c:, oe ate -4 pains ae 145-4 153-5 167-5 198-5 219-3 
PRCATHOT MAIMIN PY hoc. A sc ns Sgr Ss oa tele ndsepel ones 156-8 167-0 181-1 215-7 239-7 

FR OGtS ANG SINC ar ne sete Gute wrote eee cores: 142-6 150-1 164-0 194-2 914-1 
Ment produots: cs 6 c808 os abe nese Me Pere ie Ae es 137-3 141-0 165-4 189-1 214-0 
Maton) ATG AUSHPOLOCUGHS Sy Rae hi 8 oak ein nape a) eercete es ake Sant 142-6 148-2 159-6 180-4 200-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products..................- 143-5 149-1 170-6 189-6 215-3 
Foundry and machine shop products..............-- 140-8 149-5 161-0 189-6 212-1 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc.............. 147-9 147-3 155-8 177-4 195-8 
IASB OAAIAR soe heen ak Sen SRS) a See See ae area 138-7 148-7 154-6 162-9 173-3 
Steeliehip hull din maee weasel eats te wa weitere. sister 145-3 145-9 148-8 163-7 175-7 
MNIOLOLEVEMIClOS tae, HSS. cre cero enn obleee bbs oot 126-3 130-3 140-4 151-1 163-1 
Motor-vehicle parts and accessorieS..............5- 147-1 148-2 162-3 191-0 215-3 
Heating and cooking apparatus...................45- 149-5 155-4 163-5 192-0 226-6 
Arricuituralmachinenve . sete etal. «kr mr ry ee 155-8 157-5 178-5 207-3 232-0 

Ao DACCORDLOCUGLSE seer eas cilyn eae ord weap wela ictoenastafobsn ane” 140-3 140-5 156-9 186-4 25252 
Beverages (brewery products) ...0. 22235 .5c0..-- lee 123-5 127-9 148-4 160-7 182-9 
Electric current production and distribution........... 132-5 134-4 143-5 154-8 169-7 
lectricaliproductswecc « cecinde tnte seis ReeMelce ps) eins 154-1 156-8 169-1 195-5 225-6 
NGOMSURUICULONS fst keto tec eee tao tase SE 129-6 131-1 143-9 155-0 176-3 
Transportation and Communications................ 128-0 128-8 143-5 149-3 174-3 
BleretmSDONGA ION See Renter ne Ae tre ood tarts crak, catencin ee 128-7 129-2 145-9 151-6 178-8 
Water transportation (inland and coastal)........... 142-2 144-6 162-3 183-8 213-5 
Steam railways......... ta hah af tis Acted oe ere cies ° 125-5 125-5 142-3 142-3 170-2 
Electric. streeusrallwa vs spt cael ne lea kona tiie 125-7 126-6 139-5 162°3 175-0 
Communications—telephone..............+.-00000- Feel CPE 125-6 125-2 132-2 140-4 
Service— LAUMGrieS 2. fo occ cc ces seam aeration sane 128-9 135-4 147-5 170-5 183-6 
GeneralgAverageyrns 1. beck seers 137-9 141-8 155-2 173-7 195-8 


35.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Manufacturing, 
by Provinces, 1948 


. Maritime . . Saskat- British 
Occupation Brawcae Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba eee Alberta Calwmbia 
P $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Work Clothing— 

Sewing machine operators, 

KEIM OR oa ee Os te cla at 0-43 0-50 0-67 0-59 1 0-59 0-66 

ILErSs MALO ec) sas ais wre 0-92 0-84 1-09 1-02 1 1-28 1-11 
Newsprint— 

Machine tenders........... 2-34 2-14 2-08 1 1 1 2-32 

Hanisherssw. chest oct heck 1-02 1-03 1-04 1 1 1 1-10 
Wood Products— 

SH nieucteae noe ne Sepa ae 0-77 0-78 0-90 0-83 1 0-94 1-49 

Machine hands......:...... 0-66 0-70 0-82 0-86 0-89 0-92 1-12 
Meat Products— 

General butchers........... 1-07 1-06 1-01 1-12 1-16 1-09 1-17 

Motor-truck drivers........ 0-82 1-04 1-03 1-09 1-04 1-10 1-08 
Iron and Steel Products— 

WES CMANISUS, cites bs sero eke 0-98 1-02 1-08 0-95 0-96 1-05 1-33 

MiGulderssce <ees ct yest cee 1-14 1-05 1-25 0-99 0-89 1-07 1-24 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth— ib c a ai 

SOINNECTSA MALO, 2 ya Rate teu 0-69 0-77 0-84 0-70 

Weavers, female............ 0-62 0-67 0-72 0-60 


1 Insufficent data. 
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36. — Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Male Workers in 
Selected Industries, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


iti : : Saskat- British 
Industry eka Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba amen: Alberta Col : bs a 

hrs hrs hrs hrs. hrs hrs hrs 

Work clothing........... 1947 43-6 45-7 42-5 40-9 -- 40-3 40-7 
1948 41-5 45-9 41-4 40-2 1 40-0 40-1 

Newsprinth Get... sea 1947 48-0 48-0 48-0 — _— — 44.0 
1948 41-7 41-1 41-0 41-6 42-2 42-4 38-7 

Wood products.......... 1947 ys 54-3 47-0 46-3 49-6 47-9 40-6 
1948 53-1 53-7 46-4 46-1 46-3 47-5 40-7 

Meat products’. ...7..0. 1947 44-0 48-0 45-4 44-8 44.2 44-6 43-9 
1948 44-2 45-6 45-1 44-1 44-2 44-00” 44-1 

Tron and its products... .1947 ae 47-0 44.7 45-5 44-0 42-5 40-2 
1948 47-1 46-8 44-5 45-41 44-1 42-8 40-1 

Woollen yarn and cloth..1947 ae 49-7 47-0 43-6 -—- — 43-2 


1948 49-3 48-5 46-8 45-3 


1 Insufficent data. 


37.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities, 1948 


Industry and Occupation Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Construction— 
Bricklayers and masons............... 1-44 1-50-1-75 1-75 1-55 1-75 
Carpenterste et ee eee oe 1-23 1-25 1-50 1-35 1-55 
Hlectricians set ee es ee eee 1-33 1-35 1-65 1-35 1-70 
Painterse ten fen eet eee ee 1-10 1-15 1-25 1-15 1-35 
IP IAStehers ote at. aura eene ow, ee 1-32 1-50 1-80 1-50 1-75 
Rim bers es a. wea eee eee 1-30 1-45 1-60 1-50 1-65 
Sheet-metal workers... .'............... 1-10 1-25 1-65 0-95 1-65 
A DOULCTS 2 rue es he oe ie ae ee ee 0-75 0-80 0-85 0-75 1-00 
Manufacturing— 
Unskilled factory labour, male......... 0-71 0-81 0-84 0-83 1-06 
Transportation— 
Electric Street Railways— 
One-man car and bus operators!...... 1-01 1-00 1-10 1-00 . 1-10 
MineMonn wt tac e eee hee ee oe 1-13 0-96 1-28 1-23 1-50 
SHoOpanaroarnimens eres eee ee oe 0-82-1-15 0-70-1-09 0-99-1-33 0-85-1-10 0-93-1-25 
Electricians. e-toc cte en or ee 1-10 1-09 1-31 1-10 1-20 
Trackmen and labourers............. 0:78-0:91 0-70-0-86 0-99-1-10 0-75-0-80 0:94-0:99 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors— 
WSS Co ee one RE ones, ee Ree 1-21 1-52 1-78 1-17 1-53 
BCG o Wik ba Aes Caerers Aigtee: toe, Sete Be Ue oe 0-99 1-30 1-38 1-25 1-43 
Pressmen— 
INOW ite. ot eee ee 1-38 1-43 1-78 1-19 1-57 
Jobo fe See i eee ge eee 0-97 1-19 1-32 1-18 1-37 
Bookbindetsiats5545 44 ae oeeni eee 0-81 1-17 1-29 1-16 1-40 
Bindery: cinlsesse).- eee eee 0-41 0-58 0-71 0-60 0-81 


1 Maximum rates based on length of service. T'wo-man car operators receive 7 cents less in Montreal, 
6 cents less in Vancouver and 5 cents less in Toronto and Winnipeg. 
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38.—Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week in Certain Cities, 1948 


Industry Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. ee ks 
Construction— 
TER Sys VES ae trae ee ae ee ee 40 t4 40 40 40 
[LEASES Cok, Gee cekemetnig teen Mandi Rr deere 40 and 44 | 44and 50 | 40 and 44 | 44and 48 | 40 and 44 
Transportation—Electric street railways.. 44 50 40 and 42-5 44-48 44-46 


Printing and ‘publishing: 3) 2a... 2.0.06 66. 40 40 40 40-48 37-5 and 40 


Wages of Farm Labour.—With few exceptions, farm wage-rates in Canada 
during 1948 continued the upward trend which has been in evidence since 1940, 
the year in which this wage-rate series was started. Compared with 1940, the 
current rates of wages paid to male hired help on farms have increased from two 
and one-half to three and one-half times. Average wage rates are shown on the basis 
of rates paid with board provided by the employer and without board. The informa- 
tion is provided by a corps of volunteer farm correspondents located throughout 
Canada. 


39.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, 
May 15 and Aug. 15, 1945-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1940-42 are given at pp. 732-733 of the 1943-44 Year Book and for 1943-44 at pp. 653-654 
of the 1947 edition. 


| 
Jan. 15 May 15 ; Aug. 15 


ae Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
an ear |——_£_-—__ |____—_——_ ae Sa Teen A | FES oe ees Ew ie eT EO 
With ;Without|] With )Without|] With }Without} With }Without| With )Without} With ;Without 
Board] Board |Board| Board ||Board| Board |Board}] Board ||Board] Board |Board| Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
P.E.I.— 
19450 ee. 2-18 2-95| 45-45) 63-50)) 2-29 2-89] 50-19 71-33]) 2-55 3-36] 52-59 76-25 
1946-3... 2-39 3-11] 49-54 72-06) 2-53 3-28] 55-76] 77-37] 2-62 3-38] 55-76] 77-96 
ET fete 2-59 3-30} 52-55) 74-241 2-70 3-50} 57-31 86-00) 2-69 3-54] 55-50 75-16 
1948) oon 2-70 3-57| 51-79 73°83], 2-86 3-77) 57-36] 81-25] 2-97 3-90] 60-00} 83-46 
Ss. 
1945%s5e 2-89 3-74) 54-41 84-00) 3-21 3-88] 64-07] 88-15] 3-43 4-21] 69-15} 91-44 
1946. > es. 3-06 3-92) 61-23 89-27], 3-08 3-99] 70-39] 98-89] 3-24 4-11] 67-45} 91-57 
IY a ae 3-34 4-18] 71-16] 97-30] 3-41 4-43) 69-65) 101-05) 3-57 4-36] 72-44) 101-00 
1948 eee: 3-65 4-59] 75-26) 106-74] 3-46 4-32] 72-44] 102-61] 3-86 4-76| 71-75} 102-06 
N.B.— 
19450 es. 3-00 3-85] 68-11 90-00) 3-15 4-04] 75-32) 98-86] 3-52 4-32] 80-63] 103-46 
1OAGH vat. 3-31 4-31] 80-71] 105-73] 3-33 4-11] 76-98} 98-85] 3-56 4-44] 78-61] 103-17 
NGA Gs a: 3-59 4-53] 83-08] 103-27]) 3-59 4-43] 82-86] 108-44] 3-77 4-69] 86-88} 107-63 
1948...... 3-85 4-79] 88-00} 115-17] 3-92 4-98] 87-94] 113-55) 4-25 5-19] 93-07} 118-68 
ue.— 
190450 .8 2-66 3-43] 58-47 80-88] 2-74 3-53] 59-68] 82-16] 3-22 4-12] 68-83 92-36 
1946 ek 3: 2-89 3-79] 62-68] 86-50} 3-10 3-96] 68-94 93-96] 3-46 4-36] 74-48] 98-41 
ea ieee ss 3°32 4-23] 72-31 94-92] 3-42 4-36] 76-34] 102-15!) 4-03 4-90} 84-02} 109-58 
1948...... 3-76 4-80! 82-99! 112-10" 3-80 4-801 84-25! 116-69" 4-16 5-16) 90-14! 118-66 
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39.—Average Wages of Male Farm Help per Day and per Month, as at Jan. 15, 
May 15 and Aug. 15, 1945-48—concluded 


Jan. 15 May 15 Aug. 15 
Province Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
and Year 
With |Without|} With |Without| With |Without| With | Without|| With Without} With |Without 
Board! Board |Board| Board |/Board| Board |Board} Board ||Board| Board Board} Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ont.— 

1045 eee 2-87 3-69] 53-96 75-88|| 3-03 3-92] 59-86} 83-46|| 3-46 4-36] 64-34 87-39 
1946.50 3-04 3-93] 57-06 80-51]; 3-29 -19} 64:80 89-40) 3-62 4-55) 68-40 92-40 
Ys ae 3-36 4-28] 63-92 90-48] 3-59 4-54] 70-66 95-84|| 3-70 4-96| 74-29 99-48 
NO TENS os onde 3-62 4-66] 69-43 97-11)) 4-11 4-80| 74-28} 101-11)) 4-41 5-47| 80-70} 108-21 
Man.— 

19455 2-41 3-45| 50-40 75-84] 3-26 3-99) 70-01 91-77) 3-97 4-98) 74-84 97-76 
(OI Ga She 2-64 3-54| 49-88 71-97)| 3-24 4-25] 68-75 91-39|| 4-71 5-66| 77-50} 102-81 
OAT Ae eee 2-82 3-77| 55-40 82-29] 3-65 4-74| 75-00} 101-38] 4-54 5-46) 80-55| 102-59 
1948 ee 3-29 4-56] 61-42 93-02) 4-00 5-10} 79-69| 107-82|| 4-74 5-84! 86-55} 115-00 
Sask.— 

Nee voce 2-45 3-47) 51-12 76-21)| 3-42 4-35] 75-92 99-34|| 4-00 4-85| 77-31) 101-92 
194 Gee ee 2-45 3-56| 49-87 75-72 3-43 4-49] 77-24) 102-06|| 4-71 5-69} 82-99} 111-13 
14 2-69 3-71) 54-04 81-47) 3-71 4-68] 81-98} 109-16)) 4-88 5-99] 89-23} 116-06 
19483 oe 3-09 4-24) 62-68 93-70) 4-02 5-17| 86-99] 117-84) 4-98 6-11} 91-85) 120-72 
Alta.— 

1Q45 eae 2-65 3-51] 58-22 82-47|| 3-20 4-14] 74-76 98-33]| 4-04 4.94) 77-19} 111-00 
1946 eee 2-76 3-65] 60-25 86-01) 3-45 4-43] 76-16] 102-32 4-37 5-17] 80-02} 106-66 
194 Veen 3-09 4-02) 63-31 89-67|| 3-82 4-85] 82-21] 109-66)) 4-45 5-60| 84-69} 113-57 
194 Sieur 3-41 4-53] 68-83] 101-00] 4-10 5-13} 88-82] 117-53|| 4-57 5-65| 90-41] 124-74 
B.C.— 

1945.55... 3-36 4-24| 66-13 93-321 3-52 4-43) 70-15} 103-81)| 3-85 4-64| 76-56} 102-92 
194 Gee 3-56 4-50] 70-59} 100-50) 3-80 4-74] 79-60} 104-08|| 4-42 5-26) 82-63] 105-56 
194 (eee 3-79 4-73) 78-02} 103-25) 4-14 5-17| 79-13] 112-31)| 4-73 5-75) 86-25} 117-81 
YY ho Bale 4-37 5-54] 84-54) 120-91) 4-58 5-93] 92-60} 127-11]} 4-87 5-97] 93-93] 130-50 
Totals— 

1945 are 2-76 3-61] 55-61 79-70) 3-04 3-89] 66-88] 90-60) 3-55 4-43} 71-68) 97-22 
1946025. 2-93 3-84) 57-24] 82-23) 3-25 4-15] 71-36} 96-27) 4-04 4-95| 75-28} 100-62 
Uy bere ee 3-23 4-15] 63-29) 89-25] 3-59 4-55) 77-01} 103-96) 4-138 5-17| 82-75} 109-03 
1948...... 3-62 4-66] 70-00) 100-09) 3-98 4-89| 83-26} 118-07) 4-40 5-44| 86-79} 116-67 


Section 8.— Workers Affected by Collective Agreements 


Statistics on the number of workers affected by collective agreements in Canada 
are compiled by the Department of Labour. Table 49 gives figures for the principal 
industrial groups. It shows in the second column the number of workers affected by 
agreements extended under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see Subsection 
1, p. 711). Any duplication of the numbers of workers covered by agreements under 
this Act and by other agreements is eliminated in the third column. Of the total 
number of workers affected by agreements, 92 p.c. are represented by international 


or national unions. 


A more detailed table in the Labour Gazette, March, 1949, as 


well as earlier studies of agreements in certain industries is available from the 
Department of Labour. 
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40.—Workers Affected by Collective Agreements, by Industries, 1947 


Agreements 
Agreements ee aie 
Industrial Group CS ey Collective Total! 
Column 2) -| Aeteement 
Quebec 

No. No. No. 

PREM EUR D EAU Camp eae Faclos assy toi cnctsncenoxlavarssotl aueabstesesondjaa81* — — — 
Forestry, Fishing,“ Trapping o:.5inc sos%.. sa). ee ne 42,029 — 42,029 
Mining (including milling), Quarrying and Oil Wells... 45,595 36 45,595 
MO GALE IRE oee Pee Ug Ween Nt SIRS od a arlene Oe 21,073 — DAUR IYE 
IN aye goat HAN a os ca ek AP De ay ike Oe ee ee Oo 17,141 — 17,141 
ORC Le ON ek I le eae 5 AE EAE, 5 7,381 36 7,381 
NEATRULACCULIN Ges. fot cee eR cd a ee ee 510,477 89,680 575,159 
Wesota blemoOdse ener sethantes Rar amitbacre cwtomperaten 20,110 Beil 93, 100 
@Otherivereta ple productsigen «vc. Naccke eee eels eoeraa ek 33,318 — 33,318 
PATINA HOOUS Seatee S eestesn te ae a. err em aee 8d. ctnae reyes 24,906 -- 24, 906 
beasienscn Gat iiaprocducis sa tsewe meee s canoe ea isan 10, 949 19, 600 27,590 
Me xtsl OrpROckie tse a seme. Me pieien Me tees asc rec ncy ccorogele agree 69, 409 32, 598 87,560 
Wood and paper products (including printing)............ 106,344 16,303 119,445 
IronkprodUuctsta cia meee Ue ae.. Danneel sae Mi ete eee 148, 731 14, 287 160,178 
INenaterroustmetale products. ie adn ao. cake citeneia cer tale tel 61, 705 455 62,160 
Nonsmetailic=aminerals products) Mein tits ce tied we aye econo eases 17,338 1,016 18,354 
Ghemicaliproductsrn a. Hack er eee ee ee oe inet eet es 13,819 1,710 14,075 
MiscellaneousiprOocuchsoes neue eee thonss. terse asi odonetsvegetensy: 3,818 — 3,818 
Electricity and Gas Production and Supply............ 18,350 — 18,350 
COTISERULCULOTU SO ee ee RS Oe eh pare stare 36,396 142,555 176,938 
Transportation and Communications.................... 241,028 4,898 241,983 
Electric railways and local bus lines................-..+- 20,334 — 20,334 
Steam railways (including express)................2--05- 147,139 — 147,139 
Water transportation (including stevedoring)............. 31, 287 4,898 32,242 
(CORIO Os eg in A 9 Sr ene 42,268 — 42,268 
EEN (a ee) ae Oa Orion ee et te ena oc ee 16,098 10,590 26,615 

Finance: and AnMsuramece sis. 360 Geek). Soke soe wh leciiaelen tates — == = 
SS CE VLC OM et ae ees ee IO ee orate tles os poueuavninia ies 48,792 10,572 - 58,882 
TOURS ee EOE ee SU ete ioe cine 958,735 ; 258,301 1,185,551 


1 Duplications in columns 1 and 2 are eliminated from these totals. 


Section 9.—Organized Labour in Canada 


Information concerning trade unions is published in the Annual Report on 
Labour Organization in Canada issued by the Department of Labour. 


At the close of 1948 there were 977,594 trade union members in Canada. The 
membership of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, as compiled from reports 
of unions to the Department of Labour, was 439,029 in 2,779 branches of affiliated 
and directly chartered unions; that of the Canadian Congress of Labour was 
338,627 in 1,187 branches and local unions; "that of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, 99,370 in 428 branches; the independent railroad brother- 
hoods, 41,126 in 376 branches; and independent local unions, 4,346 in 39 branches. 

In addition to the above figures, it is estimated that Newfoundland, which 
became a province of Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, has about 35,000 union members. 
Many of these have become affiliated with the Canadian labour congresses. 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—The Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada ‘is the oldest of the central labour organizations in Canada. After the 
disbanding of the Canadian Labour Union, which had drawn together local unions 
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in Ontario from 1873 to 1877, inclusive, there was no central organization until 
1883 when the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto called a conference of local 
unions and plans were made to establish a national organization which was formally 
set up in 1886. 


Affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress at the present time are 
“international” trade unions, almost all of which are also affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, a number of Canadian or “national” unions and a number of 
directly chartered labour unions. 


Canadian Congress of Labour—This Congress was organized in September, 
1940, when the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, formed in 1927, amended its 
constitution to permit the affiliation with the Congress of the Canadian branches 
of those international unions which, in the United States, are affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organization. The Canadian Congress has also among its 
members a number of unions to which it has granted charters. 

Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.—National Catholic Unions in 
Canada date from 1901. In 1921 these local Catholic Syndicates, which are grouped 
in federations according to industry as far as possible, formed a central organization, 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


41._Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1915-48 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No. No. No. 

1 GO Uy 2 Sr ge A. 143 , 343 Dee RS ae ge. 290, 282 1939221 Se? | ei 358, 967 
LOUG BC eee Cree Sb Rtas 160,407 MOD SP cedah catevee orci eta 300, 602 1940 ee Fe ae ee 362, 223 
LOIRE EE tse 204 G30 eHe1O 29%. sank tea tele: cies 319,476 1941 ene eee 461, 681 
LOSE Re 8. ee 248, 887 198 Ole eed est ee Ae eee 322,449 1942;- 08 oR 578,380 
TOTO ct ieee 378,047 Sed eae, cone Geos eee oP 310,544 1943°. Ao: eee 664, 533 
LODO es eee ie ak ee 373, 842 LOS DipG we, RM ee. ve toe 283 , 096 1944. Beles coc een 724, 188 
1 PA Re rE AIRS ryt 313,320 OSS! coat Pac ckenr eee eee 285, 720 1945 ot perenne ALT 
dL pave othe te She Ae 276,621 193 i os Ba eer 281, 274 LOAGES ONS eh cas cee 831, 697 
TODS. tne oi Oe are 278,092 OS 5 2. eee eee ete: 280, 648 19475... 2a 912,124 
DA Sele Ps cre chee 260, 643 LOS GM tet eee cane 322,746 1948. Snes eee 977,594 
Ya an eRe tee Re, 271,064 LOB Tie Stinson 383 , 492 

199 Ge ees ee eee 274, 604 nD Bosch 4 i ne 381, 645 


42.— Distribution of Trade Union Members by (iain Industrial Groups, with 
Percentage Changes, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 Per- 
|__| centage 
Industry EX: EXC Change 
Members of Members of 1948 
Total Total from 1947 
No. No 

Mining andtquarnyane sitesi ae os eee 49,036 5-4 48,784 5-0 —0-5 
Metals. 2.36) reer ce eins is en Stee 181,491 19-9 188, 264 19-3 +3-7 
Construction! Ate cere re. 28 foc Soe iccr eee 71,629 79 91, 632 9-4 +27-9 
hight; heat/andi powers.c25 ese cane ane eee 9,276 1-0 11, 639 1-2 +25-5 
Wood/and' woodsproductsrty....c con sceiee ees 77, 806 8-5 95,390 9-8 +22-6 
Printmg and publushines yes. ahaa ae 17, 831 2-0 19,731 2-0 +10-7 
Steam railway transportation............+- me 138,039 15-1 143,811 14-7 +4-2 
Other:transportation::071.¢2 > RON. leet 59,536 6-5 62, 203 6-4 +4:5 
DOR VIGOR sco" a2: Ses een anette ae eu ee a eee 110, 737 12-1 116, 169 11-9 +4-9 
Clothing and footwears. «secs ene see ee 54, 769 6-0 50,301 5-1 —8-2 
"Rextil 68. <yascilled totic oer ae a ee 44,811 4-9 51,165 5-2 +14-2 
POGOS 3 esse <trerscace en Mee ee 39,851 4-4 44,137 4-5 +10-8 
Allsotherandustries et eacereoetene eee Dipole 6-3 54,368 5-5 —5-1 
Totalss<icc Fe eee 912,124 100-0 977,594 100-0 +7-2 
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43.—Trade Unions Having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 
1947 and 1948 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Organization Membership 
1947 1948 
International Unions No: oe 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, International 

MO rieciTa RACLTRI EC Cee ec ack hoe cccactinns al hes oT Rte Bike ue alan Soo wc Sateen, Mata erate ee 51,352 53,000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America..............-. 2,476 2,907 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ International Union of 

ELIOT IGA To OULIC VIMENI eg aisns oat aiecesorsio cleo ehedts vas dig onset ntster Me dive ibe ne hs eiobble eta Sreustoratere 1,066 1,113 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.............. 1,000 1,166 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood of 5,000 6,119 
Book DiuGers, intermational brovnernood Obj... creo cuales wees apeoe ate 5 varies Gels ene ae 2,343 2, 759 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Internationa! 

“URE ToCNIGY gd Be eyh ree RRR EP pee CA ere Sapa EA Ae i vere a ar cee ac 2,300 2,300 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America..............-- 1,929 Data t| 
Building Service Employees’ International Union................ eee eee eee e eee 3, 500 3,500 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of................0.-50005- 24,738 36,381 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ International Union, United.................. i 1,380 
Shomical Workers. Union, International 2 ssnn.vencescisccsederel sens ee ceo et psa ene. 6,543 6, 023 
Clothing Workers’of America, Amalgamated .. 0.2050 00ccocecser scat serene seerele- 11,000 10, 265 
Commercial Polegraphers, Union, CDG, . ocsiqs ond ovviolview oieis-o\ ocho araaier ss hole ohare Seleestelet eae 2,824 3,569 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ International Union of America........... 2,758 2,951 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United................00.0000. 25, 000 25,000 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of.............. 0. cece cece cece eee eee 10, 528 12,861 
Hingineers, International Union of Operating......:......c00.-stcecccceececcrseeeee 2,791 3,336 
Mitasohters, International, Association ol: s0Ge.s tee cinece ss le oe eeertece sales tree. 4,850 6,000 
Firemen and-Oilers, International Brotherhood of.............--.eeeee cece ee eeenees 1,763 1,500 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of the United States and Canada, International.... 7,000 6, 100 
Garment workers Ob America = UNILC.josc cha a0 orieca.s aisclee ole secs vite rene setae wie = 1,350 1,350 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’................ cece ence tees teens 11,985 13,025 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, United..................eeeeeeeeeeee — 2,315 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union, United........ Aa ee er 1,999 2,187 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America................- 1, 288 2,201 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union.............. 7,499 8,942 
UN CUSETIALCVVORKOLS OLChOs WOLlG ener et ese eee cise alee Soe elt te ct are Sw alee eegal ens 2,000 2,000 
ihithooranphersiot America, Amaloamated 5. .\...;0/0c<cre/-ysievcieisin oid on drebaniernterne vere ete a al= shel 1,301 1,425 
imocomotive Hneineers,) DrounerhOud Ole. fac csc cnndsc me anette aioe cla ele ig tenn 7,356 7,622 


Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of 
dLongshoremen’s Association, international: ny. ws.- <. . sles ones eS oe eee es 


Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International..................00.-0555 1,470 1,315 
Machinists international ASSOCIA LION. OL ssc aess.sit-s.c-c-5 joins eierssoiene © dis: i opaueleiaho te tmeeete ane 23 , 898 24, 871 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of.............. 00s cece eee cence ees 20, 805 21,076 
Metal Workers’ International Association; Sheet...............ce eee ce eee eects 2 128 2,494 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of...............0.. eee eee eee *28, 507 25,000 
NMinevvorkers Ot AMerica,: Unitedstaeis eid cae no Same Oe ea tole ete eebata setae = 21, 832 21, 832 
Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International............ 7,374 8,139 
Musicians of the United States and Canada, American Federation of............... 8,090 8,985 
Office and Professional Workers of America, United.................-0000e- ae ae 1,200 1, 200 
Offies Employees: International Union... 6.0.5 (00. ce ape cet eee ee cree ence ne wes 1,061 1,082 
Packinehouse Workers of America, United.......25..20600.5. 00s s cre eee seme s te sete: 17,000 17,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of...............+. 3, 853 4,892 
Paper Makers, International Brotherhood of............. ih is arg Moe R Nee one trea 6, 204 6, 255 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the.............0ec cere e eee eee 7,393 8,500 
- Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International.......... 4,250 4,863 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of......:........ 24,000 25,700 
Railroad Telesraphers, The Order Ofs... 5.05.05 0060ssceccscccsr eer eoes sect ese bree: 7, 785 8,353 
Raroad Drammen, Brotherhood! Ois.cn.scecrootice nie stn erseels ete era elie eteises «Je geal 19, 889 20, 860 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

SERECLRMULOCLLIC ieee ots a sine oe eres eS sans 21s.c15 Ae otc eetatote  mapcnte «ras eee 14,006 14, 146 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 

STO LNOMNOO Ola 7 oe pretends eter ttree atehctera ete aseratore Fegan rate cab ekero a RR So he 12,384 13,010 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of............seceeeeceeeeece eee eeeeee: 17,421 18, 837 
Railway Conductors of America, Order of)... 2... c ence tenet cece scree: 2,580 2,791 
eta lerks international sAssOClatiONicg. «cota cicic space colts «cots ausreetcinyeie 4 one ie ike eal 1,000 1,096 


9,538 9, 682 
1,506 4,003 


1,000 1,000 
40,000 48,000 


Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United................. 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America..............-- 00: es sense eee 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and 

Canada, International Alliance of Theatrical. ..............0e eee cece eee eee ees 
SrachworkersiolAmme4rca el nitede-sme sens Tanie peice cet sete citi are). a sis a We nieiel valorem 


Store Union, Retail, Wholesale and Department.........6..... 6. eee cece neces 10,000 5,000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International 
Pert HEPOOdiOl se et a ee ee Sect ia Lie cen biacioRid seeany: ves pee 8,126 11,074 


1 This union was not operating, did not report for the year indicated, or had less than 1,000 members. 
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43.—Trade Unions having 1,000 or More Members in Canada, as at Dec. 31, 


1947 and 1948—concluded 


Reported or 


Estimated 
Organization Membership 
1947 1948 
International Unions—concluded a Nos 
Textile Workers:of America wUmited iyi: oe. acre ee ree eaten oe tere eer eee 15,107 20,785 
'TextilenvWorkers;, UnionvotAIM erica. sees kn ae eae eee ee eee 15, 000 15, 000 
Tobaceo: Workers. Internationals Union eases eee oe ee een PPA 5,877 
Typographical, Union; Intermationalsam cess sek een te ose setae ere er 5, 000 5, 400 
Upholsterers’ International Union ‘of North America.<)..0.2...0:s5+sss.000es see 3,500 1,614 
Wood workersiot Americas, Internationa lace te eaten iene, ene ee eee 21,348 24,425 
National Unions 
Barbers and Hairdressers of the Province of Quebec, Federation of................. 1,000 1 
Building and Construction Workers of Canada, Amalgamated......................- 3,877 3,096 
Building Trades and Construction Materials, National Federation of................ 11,937 11, 929 
Building Trade Workers of the Province of Quebec, Canadian Union of.............. a7 1,708 
Civic Employees, Canadian: Brotherhoodioiv, cayman tans aetna eee ee 1,600 1 
Civie-Employees; Hederationol..20=.... - mae thee tReet ee 1,348 1,150 
CivaliServantstolCanada.eA mal eamatedt.: seins. ee eechac ieee ace eee ae eee 7,141 7,600 
CivaliServicesAssocia tionot Albertans eerie ane ee ene 3,333 4,124 
@iwilkServicesAssociation- ne: Manitoba. er ee eee ne eee Be Sas eae 1,000 1, 600 
CivilbServicesAsseciation, DhejSaskatchewaneacir ieee eee ee ee 3,344 3,538 
Clothing Workers National Hederationiois,.. state eee neers ete eee 3,770 3,975 
Commerce, National Catholic Federation of Employees of.................0e0-0005 2,300 3,318 
Gustoms/and Excise OthcersieAssociavion seas. epee, aoe dae er eet 2,130 1 
Electrical Workers, National Organization of Civic, Utility and..................... 1,856 1,959 
Engineers.of Canada, National Union of Operating:...2..s4.50e.6e0 eee sete 2,618 Doli 
Express! mployees,, Brotherhood:olier ata cient ees eee eee Sen 3,415 
FishermenmanelAllhbedsworkersiaU nion .Omitedste peer eet ee eee 1 Tle 
Kruitiand Vevetable Workers, Unions, Kederation ol........5ee a eerie eee 3,500 2,800 
Eurniture Workers,.Dhe National: Pederation:cl.ga, eae eee eee eee eet 1,278 1,275 
GloveiWorkerssNationalébederation olf geewnd: eee) eee eae eae ee 1,046 1 
Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia Provincial................. 4,446 5, 800 
Hosiery Workers, National Federation of Full Fashioned and Circular.............. 2,550 2, 853 
Hospital Services and Religious Institutions, National Catholic Federation of....... 3,500 4,100 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of............. AA ors eet) Seta roc 3, 250 3, 132 
Marine Engineers of Canada, National Association of.................. stn ein S 1,315 1,148 
Marine; Workers’ Vederation, Maritime er. ci. 5 us 4 ee eee 4,500 2,200 
Maritime Federation of Canada, National (formerly Canadian Brotherhood of Ships 
HWM ploy Ges) ks. 5. Bog ee SN eles Sih cio) sic Fee OO SE OL Pe ee ree 3,434 3,814 
Merchant, senvicei Guild @anadian cea) es ce ait se a ee ee eee eee 1,610 1, 626 
Metalomradessshire: National Hed erationtolza. ssc. aeo. ceca. eee eee eee re 6,405 7,600 
Mining Industry Employees, National Federation of (formerly the National Catholic 
Federation of Asbestos Employees of the Province of Quebec).................- 4,000 4,500 
Municipal Employees of Canada, National Federation of.................. 2.200005 4,350 4,144 
OnesBig Umi oi es Reicha vaio a 5 RT OEE re ee, Sra epee 12;328 12,247 
PostaleEmploy.ees eAssociations ne: Cana cians at nee ier etme ee 6, 050 6, 500 
Printing lradeson Canada, Hed erationsoleae nv eee eee ere etree 2,450 2,800 
Public Employees’ Joint Council of (British Columbia Division)................... 2,725 2,215 
Pulpand? Paper. Workers. National Kederationioles,o. 2). ee cbr eee nee 8, 250 11,058 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of....... 30, 200 32,300 
Railway men g@anadianvASsociatlOmiOl sewncs.< sila oeiae lene nnn ee erties Eee 3,655 3,372 
Railwayimen, che: National wUnioniolae. se+ kena ee een eee ee eer 3,100 3,053 
Raikway Maii@lerkssHederation,Wonminionie: -4oc- Seen eee eee eee ee 1,007 1,102 
Séamen’s Unions Canadian? 2-35 Sache eee ea eae EE Oe ee 11, 200 6, 000 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia......................5 3,000 1,299 
Shoeand MeathemVWorkerspeNabional. Uniontotn sa mere tein oe arene ee 2,119 1,746 
Shoe Workers of Canada, National Federation of Leather and...................... 4,450 3,139 
Teachers: Hederations Britishs©olumbia serenade: cee ee eee eee 3,898 4,424 
Textile Workers) National CatholicsBederation ona eee ae adeel ose een 12, 654 1 POR We 
Wood Industry Workers of Canada, National Catholic Federation of................ 8, 286 9,841 
Wood workers#industrials Unioniom Canad apace a cere cee cecil oie aoe. 1 10,000 


1 This union was not operating, did not report for the year indicated, or had less than 1,000 members 


Section 10.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the Federal 


Department of Labour since its establishment in 1900. 


A complete review of strikes and lockouts during 1947 and 1948, with analyses 
of the statistics under various headings, will be found in supplements to the Labour 


Gazette for April, 1948, and April, 1949. 
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eee ee a aa 


Strikes and Lockouts in Recent Years.—A marked improvement in indus- 
trial relations, as compared with the two preceding years, was shown during 1948 
by statistics of disputes between workers and employers which resulted in work 
stoppages. During 1948, the loss of time due to strikes was little more than one-third 
of the loss in 1947 and about one-fifth of that in 1946, the peak year. The number of 
strikes and lockouts in 1948 and the number of workers involved were the lowest 
recorded for any year since 1939. 

The demand for higher wages, to offset increases in the cost of living, was the 
central issue in two-thirds of the strikes during the year, causing about 85 p.c. of the 
total time loss. In 1947, about 90 p.c. of the time loss resulted from disputes over 
wage increases. Such demands were often linked with various questions involving 
unionism, working conditions, vacations with pay, etc. Since 1945, when most of the 
strike idleness resulted from questions involving unionism, the question of union 
recognition has not been an issue. There were no sympathetic strikes recorded during 
1948. The great variety and complexity of causes leading to strikes present difficul- 
ties in classification for statistical purposes as there are usually several points in 
dispute in each case. 

In the manufacturing group of industries, which has the largest working force, 
time loss resulting from strikes in 1948 was greater than in all other groups combined. 
In 1947 the greatest time loss was in the mining group. There were two important 
strikes in the coal-mining industry during 1948 and nine lesser stoppages. In all 
mining, the time loss was about one-third of the total for the year. Based on the 
number of wage and salary workers in Canada, the total amount of time lost was about 
0-1 p.c. of the estimated working time. In 1947 it was about 0-25 p.c., and in 1946 
about 0:5 p.c. 

Settlement of 40 p.c. of the strikes in 1948 was brought about by direct negotia- 
tions, approximately the same proportion as in the previous year. Negotiations 
played an important part in settlement of differences in many other cases, following 
reference to conciliation boards, labour courts, etc. In 1948, about 35 p.c. of the 
stoppages were settled by conciliation, reference to labour boards, commissioners, and 
arbitration, about the same percentage as in 1947. 


44.—Strikes and Lockouts, 1939-48 


Nors.—Figures for years prior to 1939 will be found in corresponding tables in previous editions of the 
Year Book. 


eee 


Industries 
Coal Mining Other Than All Industries 
Coal Mining 


Strikes Strikes Strikes | Strikes 

and and and and 
Lock- Time Loss|} Lock- Time Loss|} Lock- | Lock- Time Loss 
outs in |Workers| in Man- || outsin |Workers| in Man- || outsin | outs Workers | in Man- 
Exist- |Involved| Working || Exist- |Involved| Working || Exist- Begin- | Involved] Working 


Year 


ence Days ence Days ence ning Days 
During During During in 

Year Year Year Year 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1939); ooh 48 | 31,102 111,274 74 | 9,936 | 113,314 122 120 41,038 224, 588 
1940..... 65 | 31,223 68, 734 103 | 29,396 197, 584 168 166 60, 619 266,318 
194. Re 45 | 38,136 109, 069 186 | 48,955 324, 845 231 229 87,091 433,914 
LE ieee a era 53 | 19,670 66,318 301 | 94,246 383 , 884 354 352 113,916 450, 202 
1A a sat as 111 | 59,017 | 204,980 291 |159,387 | 836,218 402 401 | 218,404 | 1,041,198 
1944..... 46 | 11,180 28,507 153 | 64,110 461, 632 199 195 75,290 490, 139 
1945255 .% 39 | 27,422 | 188,102 158 | 68,646 | 1,274,318 197 196 96,068 | 1,457,420 
1946:40-0. 3 42 | 21,414 43, 854 186 |118,060 | 4,472,539 228 225 | 139,474 | 4,516,393 
1947 11 | 45,467 | 1,314,334 225 | 58,653 | 1,083,006 236 232 104,120 | 2,397,340 


1948..... 11 | 14.695 | 303,639 143 | 28.125 | 582,154 154 147! 42.820! 885.793 
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45.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 
No. Workers Time No. Workers Time 
Industry of Involved Loss of Involved Loss 
Strikes Strikes |} ] ————____— 
and Per- Man- | Per- || and Per- Man- | Per- 
Lock-| No. | cent- |Working | cent- || Lock- | No. | cent- |Working | cent- 
outs age Days age |} outs age Days age 


Agriculture...:......... 1 1 

hogging Fe cree 1 50; = - 150) -- 6) 1,495 3°5 9,750) 1-1 

Fishing and Trapping. . 2 750 0-7 31,000) 1-3 1 

Mining, etc?............. 16) 47,266) 45-411,359,777| 56-7 12| 16,695; 39-6] 308,989) 34-9 

Manufacturing......... 133} 41,357] 39-7) 877,077] 36-6 78| 18,500} 43-2) 487,582) 55-0 
Vegetable foods, etc..... 10 939 0-9 16, 279 0-7 3 231 0:5 Ze1so On 
Tobacco and liquors..... 2, 50 -- 1, 053 -- ve ies 0-4 760 0-1 
Rubber and its products. 1 560 0-6 800}. -- 3 330 0-8 1,479 0-2 
Animal foods:.......... 3] 13,928} 13-4] 465,253} 19-4 1 200 0-5 250] -- 
Boots and shoes (leather) 5] 1,969 1-9} 57,259} 2-4) 1 2 3: 
Fur, leather and other 

animal products........ 7| 1,624 1-6 20, 430 0-9 1 44 0-1 1, 400 0-2 
Textiles, clothing, ete.... 16] 10,111 9-7} 103,253} 4-3 14] 3,754 8-8} 133,298} 15-0 
Pulp, paper and paper 

PLOGUCESH acetic cine 1 250 0-2} 21,500) 0-9 1 4. _ Ae sf 
Printing and publishing. . Siuel, 183 1-1 12,013] 0-5 # 859 2-0 7,645} 0-9 
Miscellaneous wood pro- 

GUCtSS hice nn ee 25) 2,594 2:5} 46,098} 1-9 10] 1,791 4-2} 86,186) 9-7 
Metal products.......... 42) 6,055 5-8} 114,943) 4-8 37| 10,735] 25-1) 251,984] 28-4 
Shipbuilding............ 4 707 0-7 3,598} 0-2 1 Af "Ee A a 
Non-metallic minerals, 

chemicals, etc.......... 13] 1,282 1-2 14,733} 0-6 § B12 0-7 2,315} 0-3 
Miscellaneous products. . 1 105 0-1 365] -- ] 71 0-1 80} -- 

Construction........... 33| 6,091 5-9} 44,362) 1-8 18; 3,337 7°8| 39,666]. 4-5. 
Building and structure... 32| 6,057 5-9] 44,262} 1-8 TS leonoee 7-8} 39,546] 4-5 
Railway eee eas. okie 1 Bs a sie xs ae 
Bridget: taco eee L 405 ae 
Haghwayoeaseatee 1 ] 15 -- 1204 —= 
Canal, harbour, water- 

WE Viren aie oe se ten eae 1 34, -- 100} -- 

Miscellaneous........... i a se if as 

Transportation and 

Public Utilities....... 23| 4,484 4-3) 74,271] 3-1 14; 1,312 3-0} 26,176) 3-0 
Steam railways......... 1 - me Fo oF 1 12 -- 48} -- 
Electric railways and 

local bus lines: ......... 5} 3,106 3-0) 64,971| 2:7 ] 66 0-1 300] -- 
Other local and highway 

SLANSDORteeee weenie eee. 5 201 0-2 1,855} 0-1 6 357 0-8 3, 083 0-4 
Water transport......... 12] eis 1-1 7,436} 0-3 6 877 2-1 22,745) 2-6 
ATI ICEADSDOLG Men ater ies 1 i ee vs he 1 * He ots 
Telegraph and telephone 1 Se Me a 1 
Electricity and gas...... 1 9) -- g| -- 1 
Miscellaneous........... 1 i! 

TYAQGey wt cnc ee 8 880 0-8 1,231; 0-1 6 239 0-6 2,890} 0-3 
Finance. ht cache i BE oe Be os 1 110 0-3 1,535} 0-2 
Service! ii 2a.vra ae: 20) 3,292 3-2 9,472) 0-4 Liped, 132 2-6 9,255} 1-0 
Public administration‘. . 6} 2,659 2-6 1,568} 0-1 4 79 0-1 160} -- 
Recreation a eacke ec tae 1 50} - - 200} -- 1 ia _ e. ~~ 
Business and personal... . 13 583 0-6 7,704 0:3 1 fae beat) 2:5 9,095 1-0 
POURS nes, eee Soe 236/104,120} 100-0)2,397,340) 100-0 154| 42,820; 100-0) 885,793) 100-0 
1 None reported. 2 Includes non-ferrous metal smelting. 3 Includes erection of all large 


bridges. 4 Includes water service. 
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Section 11.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between 
the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. The 
I.L.0O. was established in 1919 in association with the League of Nations under the 
Treaties of Peace with the object of improving labour and social conditions through- 
out the world by international agreement and legislative action. Under an agrec- 
ment approved by the General Conference of the International Labour Organization 
at its 29th Session at Montreal, Que., on Oct. 2, 1946, and by the United Nations 
‘General Assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, although retaining its autonomy. 


An association of 60 nations, financed by their governments and controlled 
by’ representatives of those governments and of their organized employers and 
workers, the Organization comprises: (1) the General Conference of representatives 
of the Member States; (2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the Governing 
Body of the Office. The Organization’s structure and field of activity have been 
considerably extended since 1945 by the establishment of eight tripartite committees 
to deal with problems of major world industries. 


The Conference in normal times meets at least once a year, and is composed 
of four delegates from each Member State, two representing the government and 
two representing employers and workers, respectively. Decisions of the Conference 
are in the form of Conventions or Recommendations. The former, when given 
legislative effect and ratified by Member States, are legally binding on them. The 
enforcement of Conventions within such countries is a matter for annual considera- 
tion by the Conference. The I.L.O. Constitution requires, however, that every 
Convention must be brought before the competent authority or authorities for 
legislative or other action. In Canada, the competent authorities in respect to the 
subject matter of most of the Conventions and Recommendations are the Provincial 
Legislatures. Amendments to the Constitution adopted by the Conference in 
1946 included new provisions concerning the obligations imposed on federal countries 
with respect to the manner of dealing with Conventions and Recommendations 
when ratified by two-thirds of the Member States. These changes in procedure 
are expected to facilitate the adoption of Conventions and Recommendations by 
the constituent States or provinces of federal countries. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the 
Organization and as an information centre and publishing house with respect to 
all questions on industry and labour. 


The Governing Body consists of 32 persons, 16 government representatives, 
eight employers’ and eight workers’ representatives, of whom all but the repre- 
sentatives of the eight States of chief industrial importance, while holding permanent 
seats, are elected triennially by the Conference. The Governing Body, which 
usually meets quarterly, has general supervision of the International Labour Office, 
frames its budget and fixes the agenda of the Conference when the Conference 
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itself does not do so. Four sessions were held during 1948—in March, June, July 
and December, the first and fourth at Geneva, Switzerland, and the two others at 
San -Francisco, California. 


There have been 32 sessions of the Conference at which 90 draft Conventions 
and 83 Recommendations have been adopted covering a wide range of subjects: 
freedom of association; hours of work; weekly rest; holidays; minimum wage for 
employment; night-work of women and young persons; health and safety; workmen’s 
compensation; seamen’s conditions; insurance against unemployment, sickness, old 
age and death; colonial labour problems; protection of migrant workers; and many 
other aspects of the protection of workers’ rights and interests. There have been 
1,012 ratifications of these Conventions. 


Eight International Labour Conventions have been given legislative effect by 
the Federal Parliament and have been ratified by the Government, six relating to 
seamen, one to dockers and one to statistics. 


During 1948 the International Labour Conference held its 31st Session at 
San Francisco; three of the eight Industrial Committees of the I.L.O. held sessions 
(Chemicals, Textiles and Petroleum); a Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety 
Provisions in Factories met to draw up a model code for factories and a preliminary 
meeting of Technical Experts on Safety in Coal Mines took place. Canada was 
represented at all these meetings, full accounts of which are to be found in the 
Labour Gazette. 


CHAPTER XX.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Canada more than 3,000 miles in length from east to west, with the main 
topographic barriers running in a north-south direction, and a relatively small 
population of 13,549,000 (1949 estimate) thinly distributed along the southern strip 
of this vast area, presents unusual difficulties from the standpoint of transportation. 
Different parts of the country are shut off from each other by Cabot Strait, the 
Strait of Belle Isle, by areas of rough, rocky forest terrain, such as the region lying 
between New Brunswick and Quebec, the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior, 
dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from the agricultural areas of 
the prairies, and the barriers interposed by the mountains of British Columbia. 
To such a country with a population so dispersed and producing for export, as well 
as for consumption in distant portions of the country itself, cheap transportation 
is a necessity of life. 


In order to appraise the value of each of the agencies of transportation, this 
Chapter of the Year Book, after treating of government control over agencies of 
transportation and communication in Part I, deals with the four main agencies, 
namely, carriers by rail, road, water and air, in Parts II, III, IV and V, respectively. 
In each Part the arrangement is intended to show; (1) the plant, equipment and 
facilities available; (2) the cost to the Canadian people; and (3) the traffic carried 
or services performed, in so far as statistics are available for each agency. 
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Scarcely less important than transportation from the social and economic 
viewpoints, is the development of communications in a country so vast and with 
population centres so scattered. The Post Office has been a great factor in pro- 
moting solidarity among the people and this same objective is being further aided 
by radio. Telegraphs and telephones have done much to lessen distances and make 
for closer relationships—the rural telephone being of particular social and economic 
benefit in country districts. The press, assisted by cheap telegraph and cable 
rates, and by low second-class mail rates to all parts of the country, has been helpful 
in developing national sentiment. These means of communication are dealt with 
in’ Parte Viv riev ill sad 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Section 1.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Transportation* 


Carriers by rail, road, water and air are, or should be, inter-related parts of an 
integral whole where each agency has its place in the efficient provision of necessary 
transportation. The Federal Department of Transport was organized on Nov. 2, 
1936, under authority of c. 34 of the Statutes of 1936, to unify in one Department 
the control and supervision of railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, 
civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


The business of transportation and communications is, generally speaking, a 
‘natural monopoly’, i.e., a type of enterprise in which service can be more efficiently 
and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns control a 
particular type of service throughout the country. For this reason there has been 
a strong tendency toward consolidation and amalgamation over the past half 
century. The outstanding example of these consolidations in Canada in recent 
years is the concentration of control of the railways of the country in the hands of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Canadian National Railways. 


Such control may bring with it elements of monopoly and possible over- 
charge, and it has been deemed advisable in Canada, as in other countries, to set up 
authorities to control the rates to be charged and other conditions under which 
services to the public are to be rendered by common carriers. This control, so far 
as the railways under charter or within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
are concerned, is now in the hands of the Board of Transport Commissioners. From 
time to time the regulatory authority of the Commission has been extended to a 
limited extent to other utilities (see under “Air Transport Board’’, pp. 729-730). 


Besides the Board of Transport Commissioners, there exist, in several of the 
provinces, bodies that undertake among their duties the supervision and control of 
local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the provinces, and the 
regulation of their rates for service. Among these are the Ontario Department of 
Municipal Affairs (formerly the Railway and Municipal Board of Ontario, estab- 


_ * This material has been compiled in co-operation with the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
Air Transport Board and the Department of Transport, 
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lished in 1906), the Quebec Commission of Public Utilities established in 1909, the 
Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and the Public Utilities 
Commission of Manitoba. In the three most westerly provinces these same duties 
are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—An explanation 
of the situation that led to the introduction of railway regulation by commission 
in Canada, as well as other information relating to the organization of the Board, 
procedure, judgments, etc., is given. at pp. 633-634 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Powers of the Board.—With regard to transport by rail, these powers cover 
matters relating to the location, construction and operation of railways. ‘The most 
important of these has to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into 
standard and special; freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard 
rates are maximum rates and the only ones that must be approved by the Board 
before they are applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum 
rates, may be applied by railways without the Board’s approval, provided that a 
change of rates has been advertised. Important rate adjustments, however, usually 
come to the notice of the Commission, for a changed rate alters the extent of the 
territory in which a shipper can compete and on this account he is likely to appeal 
the case to the Commission. 


By an amendment to the Railway Act, the regulation of telephone, telegraph 
and express rates was given to the Commission, but with narrower powers than 
were given to it in dealing with railways. Under the Transport Act, 1938, and 
proclamations of the Governor General in Council made thereunder, the Board has 
power to issue licences to ships engaged in the transportation of passengers or 
goods on the Great Lakes, the Mackenzie River and the Yukon River. The Board 
is required to perform the functions vested in it under the Transport Act and the 
Railway Act with the object of co-ordinating and harmonizing the operations of 
all carriers engaged in transport by railways and ships. The Board may require 
every applicant for a licence under the Transport Act to establish public convenience 
and necessity to its satisfaction and take into consideration the financial responsi- 
bility of a licensee or applicant. The Board may, in the licence, state the ports 
between which the ships named therein may carry goods or passengers and the 
schedule of services to be maintained; every standard tariff and every amendment 
and supplement thereto requires the approval of the Board before it becomes 
effective. 


In 1948 legislation was enacted giving the Board of Transport Commissioners 
jurisdiction over interprovincial and international pipe lines. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 
September, 1944, as a result of an amendment to the Aeronautics Act (8 Geo. VI, 
c. 28). The Board’s main function is the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada, which includes the issue of licences to all such services and the 
subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of tariffs and schedules, public 
liability, and standards of service to the public. The latest regulations respecting 
commercial air services made by the Air Transport Board, under the Aeronautics 
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Act, were approved by Order in Council P.C. 972 of Mar. 25, 1947, and became 
effective on Apr. 9, 1947. These Regulations, which were made pursuant to 
amendments to the Aeronautics Act of Dec. 15, 1945 (9 and 10 Geo. VI, ec. 9), deal 
with the classifications of air carriers, applications for licences, accounts records 
and reports, traffic, tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory 
instructions are issued by the Board in the form of directives, which are made con- 
sistent with the Regulations. In addition, the Board advises the Minister in the 
exercise of his duties and powers under the Act in all matters relating to civil aviation. 


The Board takes an active part in the proceedings of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, a member of its staff being the Canadian Council Member. 


The Board consists of three members, including the chairman, and the staff 
comprises a Secretary’s Branch, which includes the Administration and Licensing 
Divisions, a Legal Adviser, who is the Chief Legal Adviser to the Canadian Govern- 
ment on all matters of domestic and international air law, an Examiner, who con- 
ducts public hearings by order of the Board, a Traffic Branch, and a Research 
Aeronautical Engineering Branch. 


Financial and operating statistics are collected under the authority of the 
Board’s Regulations by the Bureau of Transportation Economics which was estab- 
lished in 1947 under the administration of the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and serves that Board as well as the Air Transport Board. 


Up to Dec. 31, 1948, the Board had issued 31 licences for domestic scheduled 
commercial air services, 9 licences for Canadian international air services, 166 
licences for domestic non-scheduled air services, and 28 licences to domestic com- 
mercial air carriers not involved in transport of passengers and goods. In addition, 
12 licences had been issued to foreign scheduled air carriers, and 169 licences to 
foreign non-scheduled air carriers. The following is a statement of the traffic 
revenue miles flown during the year 1948:— 


Bah as Rae Mie a TonMiles Ghee” 
No. No. No. No. 
Domestic scheduled air services......... 19, 147 PUB PLUGS Ss Si byEe” fil * 2,603, 294 
Canadian international air services...... 2,190 43,069, 728 264,055 ~ 57,012 
Domestic non-scheduled air services.... =? 12,407, 426 DeSZondalid: — 


Section 2.—Government Control Over Agencies of 
Communication* 


The development and control of radio-communication in Canada from the 
beginning of the century is outlined at pp. 644-646 of the 1945 Year Book. 


The present phase of national] radio broadcasting in Canada was entered upon in 
1936, when, with the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission 
(see p. 817). The new Act gave the Corporation much wider powers in the 
operation of the system, and was modelled very largely along the lines of the Act 
governing the British Broadcasting Corporation. The technical control of all 


* Revised under direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Transport. 
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broadcasting stations reverted to the Minister of Transport, who was _ also 
empowered to make regulations for the control of any equipment liable to cause 
interference with radio reception. 


Under the Radio Act, 1938, radio stations including broadcasting stations 
may be established only under, and in accordance with, licences granted by the 
Minister of Transport, and, with the exception of those matters covered by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, radio-communications are regulated under the 
Radio Act, 1938, and Regulations. Licences for radio stations may be issued only 
to British subjects or to companies or corporations created or incorporated under 
the laws of Canada or any of the provinces thereof or any country of the 
Commonwealth. 


In addition to the requirements of these Acts and Regulations, all radio- 
communication matters are administered in accordance with the provisions of the 
International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regulations annexed 
thereto, as well as such Regional Agreements as the Inter-American Telecommuni- 
cations Convention and Inter-American Agreement, and the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


By Order in Council P.C. 2526, dated June 8, 1948, responsibility for telegraph 
and telephone services formerly operated by the Federal Department of Public 
Works was transferred to the Minister of Transport. The general object of these 
services is to furnish wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts 
where commercial companies do not enter into the field and where the population 
must receive adequate communication services in the public interest. 


Landline telegraph and telephone tariffs and tolls, charged by companies 
incorporated by the Federal Government, are regulated by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners under the provisions of the Railway Act. 


Tariffs and tolls charged to the public by individuals or companies, for radio 
telephone or telegraph communications within Canada, are likewise regulated by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, under the provisions of the Railway Act, 
and the Regulations made under the Radio Act, 1938. 


PART II.—RAILWAYS* 
The treatment of rail transportation is divided into three Sections dealing 
respectively, with steam railways, electric railways and express companies. 
Section 1.—Steam Railways 


The steam railway is the most important transportation agency from the 
standpoint of investment and of traffic handled and the statistical field is more 
completely covered for this form of transportation than for any other. 


* Revised in the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. More detailed information 
is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics are compiled in co-operation 
with the Department of Transport. 
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Historical.—A brief historical sketch of the development of steam railways in 
Canada is given at pp. 635-638 of the 1940 Year Book. Other details are given 
at pp. 616-623 of the 1922-23 Year Book, at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book and 
at pp. 694-698 of the 1934-35 Year Book. An article at pp. 648-651 of the 1945 
edition deals with the wartime role of the steam railways of Canada. 


Subsection 1.—Mileage and Equipment 


Although construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the 
short link of 16 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—there were only 
66 miles of railway in operation by 1850. The first great period of construction 
was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and Great Western Railways, as well as 
numerous smaller lines, were built. The building of the Intercolonial and the 
Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of rapid expansion in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building from 1900 to 
1917, the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 


During the past decade, there has been a tendency for railway mileages to 
decline slightly because of the abandonment of unprofitable lines. Of the 42,248 
miles of single track operated in 1948, 21,467 were Canadian National lines. 


1.—Record of Steam-Railway Mileage,§1900-48 


Nore.—Corresponding figures of total mileage of single track for the years 1835 to 1899 are given at 
p. 546 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Total Mileage (Single Track) j Mileage, by Provinces 
a a ¥ ue - Mie Type orriack ; 
ear , | in Op- ear | in Op- ear. | in Op- 2 1931 1936 1941 1947 1948 
eration eration eration and Province 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Single— 

1900 eral elon (el Oar 1983e | 4200006 sh) Lee 286 286 286 286 286 
1901....] 18,140] 1918... 1934 5 A202 7 OI eNGS ca Cee 1,418} 1,397] 1,396] 1,396] 1,396 
1902....) 18,714] 19191... 193507 18427916|| SNe Bee eee 1,934) 1,871} 1,836] 1,835] 1,835 
1903.’...| 18.98sl 19192... 1936... 42,552/| Que........... 4,926] 4,777| 4,789] 4,765| 4,765 
1904 19 431 1920 LDS Terao (2H Ontiee aoe eee 10,905} 10,746] 10,476] 10,464] 10,464 - 

ee ee ; er Many. S08) aii 4,419] 4,860] 4,854] 4,836] 4,836 
1905....| 20,487] 1921... 1938. |- 42, (4c Sask. eee ee 8,268] 8,624] 8,777] 8,783] 8,738 
1906...) 21,4231 1922... LOSORAAI E42 sOSUieARtaee eee 5,630] 5,687] 5,747) 5,674) 5,643 
1907....| 22,446] 1923... IY pelle CENTS Ne BC On a ae Saas 4,097] 3,907} 3,883] 3,886] 3,888 
1908....] 22,966] 1924... 1941...| 42,441] Yukon........ 58 58 58 58 58 
1909....] 24,104] 1925... 1942...] 42,339] In U.S.A..... 339 339 339 339 339 
1910 | e2e ST 19262 1943...1 42,346 shotals. 42,280] 42,552) 42,441) 42,322 42,248 
1911....] 25,400] 1927... 1944...| 42,336 
1912. ...}- 26,840] 1928... 19455ee 142 soclsecondas eae 2,688} 2,500) 2,499] 2,489] 2,495 
1913....] 29,304] 1929... 1946...| 42,335)|Industrial....... 1,606} 1,401] 1,551} 1,908} 1,892 


1914....| 30,795} 1930... 1947...| 42,322)|Yard and sidings] 10,277 10, 239 10, 210 10,332 10,370 


19To irae Rosnoe|elosian 1948...| 42.248 | |__| | 
1916....] 36,985|| 1932... Grand Totals| 56,851) 56,692) 56,701) 57,051] 57,005 
1 As at June 30 for this and previous years. 2 As at Dec. 31 for this and later years. 


- 


Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1920 and 1948, the average capacity of box cars increased from 34-779 
tons to 43-317 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 43-182 tons, of coal cars from 43-404 
tons to 58-361 tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 44-997 tons. The 
average tractive power of the locomotive increased from 31,112 lb. in 1920 to 
42,052 Ib. in 1948. 
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2.—Rolling-Stock of Steam Railways, as at Dec. 31, 1942-48 


Type 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No No. No No No 
Locomotives 

i ee ar 1,197 1,213 893 933 945 943 982 
Freight Plant al < Sava’ tata nit BAER tL 2.316 2,640 2,606 2,599 2,555 2,540 
RAS LLTIIRS ctor reve: teeter evaer es 726 731 836 843 843 866 902 
Hlectric:..2...! is pak here tig 34 34 34 34 34 33 34 

Compression ignition oil * 
PL CASEIN Gare ee tadctn aint oeh2 oc 7 10 13 15 29 54 62 
Totals, Locomotives..... 4,315 4,364 4,416 4,431 4,450 4,451 4,520 


| | | Sf | 


Passenger Cars 


Pyne (OIA Siac Mnclsteremionayedrsnr wicks 1,973 2,007 1,984 1,965 1,947 1,923 1,953 
SECON CLASS fees ocesie 259 273 268 263 230 183 173 
Gombinations ws esee cack 364 366 364 356 354 361 343 
leaehoeiPadsbsbdden woe eae hones 385 395 380 379 378 "350 353 
LETTS UA aoe ages Ann Aare ame ae 192 192 196 196 197 185 185 
IPATlOUTC Me seetae Sere. Oo kan 205 156 142 142 160 173 175 
SUSE Ta RE AS ky eeeie eee 880 783 789 787 770 762 758 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,576 1,656 1,658 1,645 1,634 1,619 1,677 
WN OtOr-CAaTsss mcr or tie ode « 75 73 71 68 64 64 60 
MO) Ghersewece tae tose ere cto. 8 4332 4182 4112 4102 407 405 406 


Totals, Passenger Cars!... 6,342 6,319 6,263 6,211 6,141 6,030 6,083 


Freight Cars 


BONG oi asia sedans Sates tts ees tew wd 110,916 | 112,815 | 117,068 | 117,886 | 116,809 | 119,589 | 123,539 
LS isis on meres a ee 11,998 10, 870 10, 953 10,892 10, 868 10, 453 10,314 
SON. aaa A, ee a ea 6, 029 6,510 6,471 6,437 6,382 6,277 6,115 
OOPS Dip 5 BAe Ba Se 18, 106 19,900 21,104 21,340 20,938 21,618 23,431 
Cg ees. tec SS. oe ST a 362 348 348 343 358 354 352 
Reinigeratoviy te .i./s..8 «esis 6,372 6,424 6, 587 6,372 6,467 6,673 7,240 
TAO ea aeons te ss 1,528 1,523 1,536 1,499 1,523 1, 487 1,382 


Totals, Freight Cars....| 155,311 | 158,390 | 164,067 | 164,769 | 163,345 | 166,451 | 172,373 


1 Includes Pullman Company cars in Canadian service. 2 Includes 3 auto-railers. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection deal with capital liability, capital investment, 
earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings, and Government aid 
to steam railways. However, the presentation of the financial statistics of railways 
in Canada would not be complete without some detailed consideration of the finances 
of the Government-owned railways. ‘This is given in the latter part of the Sub- 
section. Further statistics of revenue are included in Table 9, where they are 
shown in relation to traffic. Statistics of individual railways, covering single- 
track mileage, capital, earnings and operating expenses, may be found in the annual 
report “Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada”, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Capital Liability.—The great increase after 1922 in the capital liability of the 
steam railways of Canada is due to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways 
and investment in road and equipment of Government railways as part of the 
capital liability of the railways. The reduction after 1937, brought about by the 
Canadian National Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), is explained at p. 644 of 
the 1939 Year Book, 
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3.—Capital Liability! of Steam Railways, 1929-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1876 to 1925, inclusive, are given at p. 649 of the 1927-28 Year Book and 
those for 1926-28 at p. 662 of the 1947 edition. 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1929...| 1,405,622,070) 2,497,054,907] 3,902,676,977) 1939...) 1,834,329, 209} 1,533,373,521| 3,367, 702,730 
1930...| 1,431,324,003] 2,595, 145,308) 4,026,469,311] 1940...| 1, 762,473,489) 1,617,561, 683) 3,380,035, 172 
1931...| 1,438,050, 759} 2,793,971,329} 4, 232,022,088] 1941...| 1,697,545, 699| 1,699,942, 865) 3,397, 488, 564 
1932...| 1,437,489, 430] 2,934, 182,332] 4,371, 671,.762]| 1942...| 1,578,254, 765) 1,793,579, 270| 3,371, 834,035 
1933...| 1,438,834,552) 2,951,690,468} 4,390,525,020) 1943...| 1,614,936, 131} 1, 741,664,036] 3,356, 600, 167 
1934. ..| 1,437,334,152] 2,966,505,594) 4,403,839, 746] 1944...) 1,636,064, 822} 1,707, 801,676) 3,343, 866,498 
1935...] 1,433,849,530] 3,026,414, 779] 4,460, 264,309] 1945...| 1,631,973,055| 1,701, 786, 899| 3,333, 759,954 
1936...| 1,425,193,791] 3,062,411, 720} 4,487,605,511|| 1946...| 1,624, 753,709) 1,665,844, 138] 3,290,597, 847 
1937...| 1,839,619,361] 1,534,450, 789] 3,374,070, 150) 1947...) 1,623,607,219| 1,685,010, 672) 3,308,617, 891 
1938... | 1,836,882,650} 1,568, 269,672] 3,405,152,322) 1948...| 1,578,057,474| 1,672, 282,030) 3,250, 339,504 


1 Does not include Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways. 


Capital Investment.—The decrease in capital lability during 1948 of 
$58,278,387 from 1947 as shown in Table 3 compares with an increase in investments 
in road and equipment of $188,038,856 as shown in Table 4 and reflects improve- 
ments made during the year. The investment account in recent years has been 
affected by write-offs for lines abandoned, transfers of property to other Government 
Departments, etc., as well as by higher gains in earnings during the war years. 


4.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Steam Railways, 1943-48 


1945 


Investment 1943 1944 1946 1947 1948 
f $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Roads ae saer 71, 838)/Cr. 4,452 DOSMOL 3,376,385 1,071,411 1,415,132 
Equipment.... (bMS (Giks 35,570 85,985 136, 196 465,476 66, 694 
Generales 1,688 252 — — — — 
Rotals eee 81, 461/Cr. 39,770 2,879, 736 3,512,581 1,536, 887 1,481, 826 
Additions and 
Betterments— 

OAC fia Cr. 8,895,492 11, 147,929 3,224, 843 20,639,010 14,774,509 21,725,599 
Equipment.... 28,214,476 44, 239, 856 20,581,957 14,582,489 39, 848,412 85, 736,595 
General, = ..... 418, 705 2,081|Cr. 24, 644 123 ,029 48 ,404|Cr. 59, 483 
Undistributed. = = 450|Cr. 2. 072\Cr: 450|Cr. 2,984 

otalse er: 19, 737, 689 55,389, 866 23, 782, 606 35,342, 456 54,670,875 107,399, 727 
Undistributed!..|Cr. 4,776,307 1,332,965|Cr. 3,194,164/Cr. 5,883;298)/Cr. 871,376 79,157,303 


Totals, Invest- 
ments as at 
3, 242,589,933] 3,299, 272,994| 3,322, 741,172 


3,335, 712,911} 3,411,979,297| 3,600,018, 153 


1 Details of this item are given in the annual report ‘‘Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada”’ issued 
by the Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Earnings and Expenses.—The operating ratio, or ratio of expenses to revenues, 
of Canadian railways increased from around 70 p.c. to over 90 p.c. between 1917 and 
1920, and remained high thereafter. The United States Government took over the 
operation of the United States railways and increased the rates of pay of the railway 
employees when that country entered the First World War. The Canadian railways 
were also obliged to make corresponding increases and these have been the chief 
factor in increased operating ratio. Declining revenues without corresponding 
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reductions in expenses during the depression period also maintained the high ratio. 
The period from 19388 to 1948 showed a sharp decline in this ratio, due primarily 
to the greatly increased freight traffic occasioned by the Second World War and 


a subsequent acceleration in gross earnings. 


A steadily rising trend has been in 


evidence since 1943 caused by higher costs for materials and labour. 


Gross EARNINGS AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF STEAM RAILWAYS 


MILLION 
DOLLARS 


1914-47 


Gross 
EARNINGS 


OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


© 5 
1914.15 1919 1919'20 


1930 


1940 


Fiscal Years 


Calendar Years . 


5.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1939-48 


Nots.—Gross earnings and operating expenses for the years 1875 to 1914 are given at p. 434 of the 1916-17 
Year Book; those for 1915-25 at p. 550 of the 1941 Year Book; and for 1926-38 at p. 585 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year | pts 
$ 
19895 eae 367,179,095 
1940.4)... 429, 142, 659 
Ey eee 538, 291, 947 
2 se eget 663, 610,570 
1083 Sk. 778,914, 565 
1B44ecoc 796, 636, 786 
19ES ha An: 774,971,360 
cage 718,501, 764 
1) ee 785, 177,920 
DOR icin 875, 832,290 | 


808, 126,455. 


Freight | Passenger 
Train Train 


* Ratio of Per Mile of Line : 
Operating | Expenses sis oe oe 
Expenses 2 — ——| Freight | Passenger 
Receipts | | Cage 1G : : : 
‘ perating Net Train Train 
-| Earnings | Expenses | Earnings Mile Mile 
$ p.c. $ $ $ $ 
304,373,285 82-89 8,604 1132 1,472 5-48 1-67 
335, 287, 503 78-13 10,074 7,870 2, 204 5-63 1-97 
403, 733 , 542 75-00 12,673 9,504 3,169 5-78 2-25 
485, 783, 584 73-20 15, 659 11, 463 4,196 6-53 2-93 
560, 597, 204 71-98 18,398 13, 241 5, 157 6-98 3-68 
634, 774,021 79-68 -| 18,861 15,029 3,832 6-91 3°82 
631,497, 562 81-49 18,331 14,937 3,394 6-92 3-70 
623,529,472 | 86-79 16, 967 14, 724 2,243 6-83 3-21 
690, 821,047 87-98 18,556 16,326 2, 230 7-38 3:01 
92-27 | 20,702 | 18,661 2,041 8-38 2-92 
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6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, 1945-48 


Item 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Way and structures ....... 132,470,385) 21-0} 122,093,160) 19-6} 134,097,450} 19-4) 159,963,352] 19-8 
Hquipmevt, 5 eee. eee 144,500,231] 22-9] 135,933,150] 21-8] 145,614,589) 21-1) 174,473,389) 21-6 
TrathG ss ons eee 11, 203, 744 1-7] 13,781,898] 2-2} 15,120,289 2-2} 16,801,286} 2-1 
Transportation............ 297,754,037) 47-2) 304,519,437] 48-8] 347,620,755] 50-3) 403,804,530} 49-9 
General and miscellaneous.} 45,569,165 7-2! 47,201,827 7-6] 48,367,964 7-0} 53,083, 898 6-6 
Totals :.2S7 253.48 631,497,562} 100-0) 623,529,472| 100-0} 690,821,047) 100-0] 808,126,455] 100-0 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—The number of employees registered 
an increase in 1948 over 1939 of almost 47 p.c. while salaries and wages increased by 
about 156 p.c. The latter rise was due to an increase in time worked per employee as 
well as to increased rates of pay. Maintenance of equipment employees, on hourly 
rates, worked about 9 p.c. more hours and were paid nearly 67 p.c. more wages per 
employee and transportation employees worked an average of slightly more than 
4 p.c. more hours for an increase in pay of about 63 p.c. 


7.—Steam Railway Employment and Salaries and Wages, 1939-48 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1912-38 are given at p. 551 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Ratio of 
PER EIT rote eas Opens Salaries 

otal Salaries alaries an ages to— 

Year : Employees! and Wages! aot Meena ci oe eS 

: . Wages Gross |Operating 

Earnings | Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
AGS Ore eater eons varcecara tare rbot torotesatonce ee heros 129,362 200,373, 668 1,549 50-3 60-7 
104 Oca ike ahem oe: See oe en 135, 700 214, 505, 163 1,581 45-0 57-5 
LOA ers, chen orb ic koe eee eae 148,746 252,398, 865 1,697 42-0. 56-0 
1949 Piety ke at ek elon esac yeti eas aI 157, 740 291,416, 755 1,847 39-6 54-1 
1943 ee eo ios ca ee eee ere 169, 663 323, 801, 645 1,908 37-8 52-5 
1 AY ar OME Cee ne a te Ny A meen 175,095 372,064, 6132 2,125 42-9 53-8 
TOAD eer a ene test ch vee Per Re mene ey Rete 180, 603 371, 814,379 2,059 43-8 55-2 
NAG rh Rie tye ie Grae Nee ree a Ok ttn eae 180,383 396, 856, 901 2,200 50-2 57-8 
LOZ Sire eae tid. So eye ctor oe estate eee 184,415 429, 843, 142 2,331 54-7 62-2 
104 Sees cing ES = eee icin Perey eae cna toh ater tae 189, 963 512,054, 795 2,696 58-5 63-4 


1 Figures include employees or wages for ‘‘outside operations’’ amounting to from 3 p.c. to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. 2 Includes approximately $10,000,000 
in wages earned in 1948. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads, or through 
thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal 
and provincial governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of 
assistance. The form of aid was generally a bonus of a fixed amount per mile of 
railway constructed and, in the ae days, grants of land other than for right-of-way 
were also made. 


As the country developed, the objections to the land-grant method became 
more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash subsidy 
per mile of line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees 
of debenture issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that system, except those for 
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rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. No new land 
grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the Federal or Provincial 
Governments since 1939 and the situation, as it existed at Dec. 31, 1940, is set out 
at pp. 587-588 of the 1942 Year Book. 


During the era of railway expansion before the First World War, provincial 
governments guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were 
incorporated in the Canadian National Railway System. As these bonds mature or 
are called they are paid off by the Canadian National Railways in large measure 
through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal Government guarantee. 
In this manner, bonds guaranteed by the Governments of Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and New Brunswick have been eliminated in recent years. 


8.—Railway Bonds Guaranteed by Federal and Provincial Governments, 
as at Dec. 31, 1948 


Canadian Other 


Government National Bhilwave Total 
beh $ $ $ 
Provincial Governments— 
Newsiasimewick ee ee es cai fons bau Socket — 465,000 465, 000 
ES EIGIS Me OO LUT Di seen pay aciee oeron th ato ipeisih aos va ae 1,952,108 — 1,952,108 
BEAST aero VELHINEN bey reca osrsticin’s viele s gals die a ele Pe ice es 483 , 500, 224 — 483 , 500, 224 
Dotals®, see ces.4. Te Saas oh ete 485,452,382 465,000 485,917 ,3321 


1 Does not include $6,985,175 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand 
Trunk Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and dividends 
are guaranteed by the Federal Government, 


Subsection 3.—Traffic 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 9 shows the passenger and freight 
statistics for all steam railways for the years 1939-48. A separate analysis is given 
at p. 744 of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways. Since 
this System is controlled by the Federal Government, the information is considered 
of special interest. 


9.—_Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1939-48 


Nors.—Figures from 1910-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


PASSHNGERS 
Year Revenue Passenger- Passengers Passengers 
ie Passenger- Bene Passengers 8 Carried One 
é Train is Carried ; 

Train Car Miles! Carried? One Mil Mile per 

Miles! pidect cat ei caper Mile of Line 

No. No. No. No. No. 

IME otis SOO AOA Ieee: 36,526,808 | 284,259,591 20,482,296 | 1,751,973,333 41,053 
194) Gere cere TR Garhi. ae 37,293,721 | 296,077,068 21,969,871 | 2,176,467,876 51,090 
TL es 2 ye a a els Sra. 39,947,184 | 337,144,753 29,779,241 | 3,205,541, 530 75,467 
LOAD tee a Palen: es ene 43,271,994 | 395,118,691 47,596,602 | 4,989,295, 894 117,728 
Ua ee te whee Se iNet et ccs 45,745,039 | 483,828,200 57,175,840 | 6,525,064, 000 154, 122 
TI es Se nc ea ee 46,575,706 | 450,042,986 60,335,950 | 6,873,188, 000 162,729 
QAR Saye iedn es. cowie Eee's 47,067,607 | 447,822,527 53,407,845 | 6,380,155,000 150,917 
NGAGE CR a siak one apenaitc.6 45,700,856 | 415,890,589 43,405,177 | 4,648,558,000 109,773 
WOATE aa Pe ke obit eat ans 45,367,725 | 398,646,636 40,941,387 | 3,732,777,000 88,218 
NOS ter Cottadenc cel decogccie aes 410, 689, 409 38,279,981 | 3,477,273,000 82,193 


46,101, 568 


i SS ees 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 738, 
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9.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1939-48—conc. 


PASSENGERS—concluded 


Average Passenger- 
Year Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger © Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No $ 
1930 Ree ek ochre eee eierae 2-06 1-76 86 48 1-67 
1920 ee re reat. cei eee 1-96 1-94 99 58 1-97 
194 ioe ei ents cc fee ee poke es 3 1-86 2-01 108 80 2-25 
1 ae a he eet NERA Ot 1-83 1-92 105 115 2-93 
1943 yt heehee eos here tie oe 1-90 2-16 114 148 3°68 
19 44a eRe c Sapeeie sya oie coe cloetl kets 1-92 2-18 114 148 3°82 
1945 > eae oe ene eee coke 1-96 2-34 120 136 3-70 
1046 05 | See eee ene 2-15 2-30 107 102 3-21 
YY (ei a er en ee 2-35 2-14 91 82 3-01 
1904S se Ras Pee es ae ee 2-40 2-18 91 75 2-92 
FREIGHT 
Revenue Revenue : Freight 
Freight- Freight- Freight ae Carried 
Train Train Car Carried* Onaaite One Mile per 
Miles Miles’ 2 Mile of Line 
No. No. tons tons tons 
1939 same eee ee cr ce 52,231,620 | 1,944,530,366 84,631,122 | 31,464, 991,270 737,299 
LO4O RS SNe te ie hs Mies 59, 438, 226 2, 272,551,025 97,947,541 | 37,898,196, 157 889, 608 
194 1A cai ah Seen 72,847,697 2, 848,006,314 116,808,091 | 49,982,478, 000 1,176, 723 
1949... cc ccccecteccee rere] 77,080,637 | 2,968,594,473 | 134,674,537 | 56,153,953, 000 1,325,011 
VOAS Say iY. cecdrayccedhs CH Eee tose 81,443,279 3,132,419, 669 153,314,264 | 63,915,074,000 1,509, 674 
5 LY ake ES BOD ee eS Ie Pe 83,564,629 | 3,297,475,933 | 155,326,332 | 65,928,078, 000 1,560, 908 
LAY ae a eet San peer 80,712,589 | 3,189,311,345 | 147,348,566 | 63,349,095,000 1,498,465 
OA Gee Aart ares coe ae’ meee Pace 77, 794, 963 2,973,411, 653 139,256,125 | 55,310,308,000 1,306,121 
LOST Seer tei c ae oer 82,377, 565 3,176, 646, 828 152, 855,820 | 60, 148,035,000 1,421,384 
LOA SAS Ses ie eer rele ten meres 83,398,617 | 3,120,704,440 | 154,932,804 | 59,080,323, 000 1,396, 500 
Freight Bocce Average Average Average |Revenue per 
Receipts ecelptS | Yength of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton Tia a Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile ane Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
930 eae Ree ci eer Sern etc Te 0-909 3°38 372 602 27-28 5-48 
OE eas Nec REE AIE CAI ANN inciaaes ters rc 0-882 3-41 387 638 28-39 5-63 
LGS eee Ske Lr ear 0-843 3-61 428 686 29-71 5-78 
1942 oe eee et ee aR ge co 0-896 8-74 417 729 30-71 6-53 
OAS IAD pects Gia eae: omen pe os 0-890 3°71 417 785 32-75 6-98 
1 OF Be See eae on eT Fo eaepe man 0-876 3°72 424 789 32-70 6-91 
LOS Dre merce see eae 0-882 3-79 430 785 32-57 6-92 
1 94 (era ee err rae reer 0-961 3-82 397 711 29-95 6-83 
1 AY. by fe Bahl ee Nias eigen e Sen 1-009 3:98 393 730 30-23 7°38 
1948 ee een de cathe «ares 1-183 4-51 381 708 30-16 8-38 
1JIncludes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes. 
caboose miles and excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 4 Duplications 


eliminated; see Table 10 for details of freight carried. 


Commodities Hauled.—Revenue freight carried by the railways in 1948 
showed an increase of 1-4 p.c. over 1947. The peak volume was reached in 1944. 
The average haul was reduced from 393 miles in 1947 to 381 miles in 1948 and ton- 
miles decreased accordingly. The principal commodities showing increases over 
1947 were live stock, anthracite coal, bituminous coal, coke, ores and concentrates, 
sand and gravel, base metals, and other mine products. Pulpwood also moved in 
heavier volume while most items in the manufactured and miscellaneous group 
registered improvement. The intransit movement of war supplies, motor-vehicles 
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and gasoline and petroleum products during the war years between United States 
points over Canadian lines had been particularly heavy and with wheat was re- 
sponsible for the 1944 record. 


—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways, 1944-48 


Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National 
Railways, but the link of the Canadian Pacific peal ss line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the 
Canadian sections of United States railways. 


Group and Product 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Agricultural Products tons tons tons tons tons 
NV VLAWSEE These en be ie Sar iets Se OR Pla 19,166,310 | 18,902,873 | 12,195,199 12,888,800} 11,221,579 
Oxtser eet reer eo ee ne 3,274,128 | 3,665,012 | 3,352,329 2,929,297} 2,356,099 
LOAN ha cehine vac oboe CeaeeaLaoe merce Merete 4,263,697 | 4,294,454 | 3,630,519 4,836,652) 4,514,027 
NOUR ae a tehtiatoccimeaties Stent cine Sie oad 2,438,640 | 2,621,881 | 2,672,368 2,929,758! 2,302,510 
Other mill products: scs.cs8 wesecs ss ce coe 3,416,639 | 3,538,199 | 3,853,012 3,662,558] 2,853,657 
Other agricultural products............. 716,705 | 4,803,909 | 5,168,436 4,833,258] 4,408,579 
Totals, Agricultural Products...... 37,276,119 | 37,826,328 | 30,871,863 | 32,080,323] 27,656,451 
Animal Products 
eVOUN DOC Kame reetarte Webs cae tars acre vepeyind os 5 1,383,003 1,341,491 1,229,185 1,059, 086 1,153,196 
Meats and other edible packing-house 
DROUUC Ista s ten ne see Ce he: oi) 15422365 IPERS TAM, 1,053, 581 960, 855 942,278 
Other animal products. ...0....... acces n es 1,156,657 1,152, 580 974,079 873, 652 793,995 
Totals, Animal Products........... 3,962,025 | 3,727,781 | 3,256,845 25893,593 2,889,469 
Mine Products aie Dae s 
Coalganthna citesk seas eo raen ee ee 4,499,947 | 3,506,113 | 4,853,090 5,001,377) 5,675,849 
© Galea lo iGUAINOUS tees eke soe aes 14,870,676 | 138,599,473 | 14,976,072 14,705,645} 16,587,478 
Coalaub-bituminOUstess ss. .cosc- ce ees s 1 1,824,055 | 2,660,006 2,541, 982 2,426, 229 
Chavrills leks tel eters ooo coehe coe emo eT eR AEeE 3,450, 644 1,976,310 | 1,198,309 1, 223, 106 LAI HE: 
WOKC Te ee eiccaeriaisiocre Gate acheane 2,338,440 2,711,620 2,226,318 1, 967, 287 2,141,063 
Ores and concentrates...............---- 9,472,768 8,161, 513 7,261,799 9,901,768) 11,187,732 
Base bullion, matte, pig and ingot (non- 
ferrousiMMebals etn «Seas. crac aeices Oe 1,474,859 | 1,509,002 1,167, 234 1,291, 728 1,457,668 
Sand andsota we lame. 9 Ae. cru nate cbse 1,704,796 | 1,919,592 | 2,708,467 3,210,425} 3,556,854 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)......... 2,179,283 | 2,218,017 | 2,261,027 2,942,111 2,989,724 
Otheruminemroduetse to .cice sss te cus 7,238,915 6,064,692 | 6,419,427 8,439,367} 9,437,571 
Totals, Mine Products............. 47,230,328 | 43,490,387 | 45,731,749 | 51,224,796) 56,732,942 
Forest Products 
Wogesmosts poles, piling. 40 25.0026 sna. 1,279,317 1,225, 585 1, 627,938 1,639,274 1,582, 800 
Cordwood and other firewood........... 1, 437, 240 1,115,396 1,095,077 799,174 623,070 
A eAVNN ON KOTEYS Lach aieediley b GoRRO ne aee eee 4,631,222 | 5,428,452 | 6,727,929 7,860,080} 8,995,154 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage 
aE PSY S CIN Gs ob ee telee ee Ga By eee ry nee eee ae 6,438,991 | 6,366,457 | 6,771,672 7,797,668} 7,514,232 
Other torest productst,-.. 44-10..4.60.- ss 769,390 624, 879 626, 925 40, 954 (ones 
Totals, Forest Products............ 14,556,160 | 14,770,769 | 16,849,541 18,837,150} 19,442,369 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
Gasoline and petroleum products......... 12,344,731 | 8,056,963 | 4,608,415 5,585,708] 5,670,944 
Iron and steel (bar, sheet, structural pipe)| 2,917,205 | 2,780,032] 2,213,340 2, 808, 025 2,989, 652 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.......... FC UT 2,043,343 1,670,817 2,210,709 2,162,322 
INewseprintpapen y®.cu.cb oud. «ooo ae hees 2,854,971 2,890, 982 3,483, 627 3, 825, 252 3,809,313 
WOOG ED UL OME rece ee RC dnc tteral ardep RoR ee 1,749,315 1, 827,339 1,829,305 2,217,307; 2,311,901 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous ...| 26,110,938 | 26,272,861 | 24,643,078 | 26,790,201] 27,160,763 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight) 2........ 3,579,263 | 3,661,781 4,097,545 4,382,756] 4,106,678 
Totals, Manufactures and Misc...... 52,301,700 | 47,533,301 42,546,127 47,819,958) 48,211,573 
Grand Totals. =. fs ee 155,326,332 | 147,348,566 | 139,256,125 | 152,855,820) 154,932,804 


1 Included with lignite. 


2 Less than carload lot. 


Railway Accidents.—In Tables 11 and 12 all injuries to passengers are included 
in the figures but only injuries that keep the employee from his work for at least 
three days during the ten days following the accident are recorded for employees. 
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11.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1919-38 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1922-23 edition. 


> Passengers \ Employees Others! Totals 
Tear | —_——— 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured || Killed | Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
PRR We hed Be Ochre is MRE cane 1 362 58 Sa dt, 240 583 299 6,115 
LGAQ 7S Meas ae act Perak aera eee 6 378 59 6, 231 200 606 300 7,215 
BOY RS hate Cee deans Inset tee Tae oe Baas Ser 10 652 106 7,999 287 895 403 9,546 
TS ecko a Nm Ay ABR eet ite. dalime  g 44 779 120 | 10,008 279 743 443 11,530 
1943" <8 Git: 2s 3a oN BNA ie a ed 9 546 130 | 12,667 202 706 341 13,919 
TOAA RS 5 ee Ls 5a et eras ee 8 562 103 13, 187 242 630 853 14,379 
LOTS Aycan Se pee ke ee Peed 10 499 98 | 13,147 246 705 354 14,351 
19463 et ee ne eatate 3 526 105 11,406 219 706 327 12, 638 
19872 Bea geal cee 35 464 103 10, 620 262 755 400 11, 839 
1948 ce ee Sena dad Se ee Be 15 pol 99 9,980 271 825 385 11,156 


1 Includes trespassers walking along tracks, stealing rides, etc., and persons crossing tracks at level 
crossings. , 

These accidents include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics vital statistics treats collisions between motor-vehicles and trains 
as motor-vehicle accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor-vehicle 
accidents and, consequently, adjustments should be made when compiling total 
accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, 
such as train and motor-vehicle. 


12.—Persons Killed or Injured on Steam Railways, 1946-48 


Accidents resulting from 
Movement of Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


Class of Person and 


Description of Accident 1946 1947 1948 

Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 

IPASSEN ZENS: Fee eee le ce ee eee ke oy 349 34 355 15 284 
Him ploy.ees roe oe cee einer 90 2,844 Thi 2,963 76 2,906 
HErespassersuu: «cement beciecn eG ara 89 94 95 89 103 74 
INON=treSPasSSCrs ce) eset ese ene 123 469 163 524 157 551 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... — 24 _~ 53 1 26 
Totals of Sore lo oe tee 304 3,780 369 3,984 352 3,841 


Description of Accidents (Employees 
and Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 6 120 1 173 6 146 
GolWisionSaceen sai ore aoe oe eee 32 229 41 249 29 223 
Werailnventsree sen ecient ee ee 5 56 5 71 i 44 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... — 3 4 4 — 1 
Falling from trains or cars............- 3 123 10 101 7 139 
Gettingiomoroth trains: @n ees eee 1 632 4 685 6 734 
StLuckiby, Urals 1elCeaane ome Cee Ene 26 53 23 48 25 56 
Overhead and other obstruction....... 1 30 3 32 — 36 
Othericausesyeeseet etn ook eee ene 18 1,947 20 1,955 zi 1,811 
Totals ee eee ee ee 92 3,133 111 3,318 | 91 3,190 
All Other Accidents 
Class of Person— 

SLACIONINEN ter sor abeates ore eek meee vee 3 1,300 1 1, 246 a 897 
SHOPMECaicun ok Satie eeeee ree. eee 3 3,Ll5 10 2,963 8 2,720 
FL LACkIMNGn Ge wich eee cee ies ee 7 2,828 5 2,550 9 2,594 
Other employees tvsosascecsae se ue teks 2 1,319 10 898 6 863 
Passengzers:. Pease hte aire ie lees 1 177 1 109 _ 67 
1 119 4 89 10 174 


C)EDOTS fo 3. cen savtoia acct stra as ate eee 
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Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System 


A description of the origin and growth of Government-owned railways in Canada 
is given at pp. 601-603 of the 1926 Year Book. That article describes their con- 
solidation under the Canadian National Railways in 1923. The Hudson Bay Railway 
is a direct liability of the Federal Government and has been operated by the Canadian 
National Railways for the Government since Apr. 1, 1935, but is not included 
in the data for Canadian National Railways; to Mar. 31, 1948, the total capital 
expenditure on this account was $33,263,260, exclusive of the expenditure of 
$6,240,096 on the terminal at Port Nelson, Man., and a loss of $4,383,427 on operation. 
The operating deficit for the fiscal year 1947-48 was $266,364. 


The major portion of Federal Government investments in railways consists 
of construction costs of the Intercolonial System, the National Transcontinental 
Railway and the Hudson Bay Railway, and the purchase price of small railways in 
the Eastern Provinces. The terminals at Churchill, Man., consisting of a grain 
elevator, a warehouse and docks have been transferred to the National Harbours 
Board and the investment removed from the railway account. Loans and advances 
to the Canadian National Railways for payment of operating deficits were charged 
to the Consolidated Revenue Account of Canada and also cleared from the railway 
account. Other adjustments were made under the Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision Act, 1937. 


In view of the interest in the publicly-owned railway system, certain salient 
statistics are presented showing the assets, debt, operating accounts, mileage and 
traffic for the system. More detail is available from the report “(Canadian National 
Railways, 1923-48” published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13. — Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1948 


Increase (+) 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 742. - 


Account Dec. 31, 1922 | Dee. 31, 1948 or 
Decrease (—) 
$ $ $ 
Investments— 

GAG EAN COO ULDINEN Ley... 28 «ees ccde Te shee ee eee 1, 765,323, 644 2,071,916, 913 +306, 593, 269 
Improvements on leased railway property........... 1492 bz 2,465,307 +973, 184 
SHUEU aT e TRNAS ESF, crete a SINR OE SALARY SARC URES = Sy 4,€29, 855 — —4, 629,855 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.......... 6,171, 808 18, 698, 204 +12, 526,396 
Miscellaneous physical property..................05- 34, 767,914 64,535,010 +29, 767,096 
LATEEUDENTTE Net ey orang hee mana. Ae as eentet enn rine age aCgE WY WARS Bs: 64, 547, 637 +40, 294,314 
Other investments........... Beet sek eigen tee 5, 789, 464 920,142 —4, 869,322 
DMeferredvinaintenance 1undS~ 02.42. n--< sc besos neds s — . 17,000,000 +17,000,000 

Totals, Investments......................... 1,842,428,131 | 2,240,083,213 +397, 655, 082 

Current Assets— 

CERNE oan Sh a ae 1 EARS IA SST ir Ai a PN 14, 651, 422 25,417, 6761 +10, 766,254 
SUELIA MME DOSES eat Ee <tr a rare rede ck re ncaa va 6,139,435 4,814,419 —1,325,016 
Woanstndvbills recervablek se uc. staos asics icc ohwss 11,600 _- —11,600 
Traffic and’ car service, balances receivable.......... 2,528, 622 — —2, 528,622 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors. . 5,386, 673 16,604, 558 —11, 217,885 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable................... 16, 857, 420 11,581, 8502 —5, 275,570 
MAGeMI A ONG SUDPICS A ceysn kines ont coe suds ur ke oe 41,408,999 74,024, 304 +32,615,305 
Interest and dividends receivable.................... 377, 003 214, 539 —162, 
(ESC TE NE Sg STO SIINUESH 9) cloaca ae Ba oe an ER 9 ge ew 112, 269 ~- —112, 269 
AOE MCTICHEROIM i ASSOUS i... oct cid orate ai cech haters Ges yas 106, 775 4,617,367 +4, 510, 592 

Totals, Current Assets...................... 87,580,218 137,274,713 +49,694,4958 
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13. — Assets of the Canadian National Railway System, 


as at Dec. 31, 


1922 and 1948 


—concluded 
Increase (+) 
Account Dee. 31, 1922 Dee. 31, 1948 or 
Decrease (—) 
$ $ $ 
Deferred Assets— 
Working fund advances.............-eeeessee sere 166, 847 423,745 +256, 898 
Tnsurance and Other tundsss sea: nad aces oe oir iam 352,488 13,486,000 +13, 133,512 
Pension contract Lunde. 26.1.1 eee eer oe eee ig = 45,120,000 +45,120,000 
Other deferred jassets... sc cece oo ee ieeeeroisha trai 11, 805, 962 2,371,909 —9, 434,053 
Totals, Deferred Assets..................---- 12,325,297 61,401,554 +49,076,357 
Unadjusted Debits— 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance...... 322,059 74,077 — 247,982 
Discountion Capital SLOCKs ssa nui eter oer RAS ae 634, 960 —- — 634, 960 
Miscount onutun ded: debtrecmnsccec se verte creat kere 1,919, 685 4,209,025 +2, 289,390 
Othenunad justedsdelbiter a. emir ts ott tees ot -ieta 12,820, 903 4,086, 559 —8, 734,344 
Totals, Unadjusted Debits.................. 15,697,557 8,369,661 —7,327,896 
Grand: Potals Aete e eos 1,958,031,203 | 2,447,129, 241 +489, 098,038 


1 Includes demand loans and deposits. 


2 Includes 1948 deficit of $33,532,741 receivable from 


Federal Government. 3 Increase in current liabilities $44,449,381. 


Capital Structure and Debt.—The share capital on Dec. 31, 1922, consisted 
of $165,627,739 stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Federal Government 
and $100,000,600 of the Canadian Northern Railway stock also held by the Federal 
Government. There was also outstanding $4,591,975 stock of constituent lines 
held by the public. Table 14 shows the capital liabilities of the Canadian National 
Railways other than shareholders’ capital. The amounts shown under “Active 
Assets” represent, largely, temporary loans and explain the large increases during 


the war years. 


14.__Debt of the Canadian National Railway System, as at Dec. 31, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1922-37 are given at p. 591 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Government 
Funded Debt Held by Public Loans and 
Advances— Hppropriations eee 
— — or Canadian ran 
At Dec. 31 Guaranteed by— Active Government Totals? ° 
— — Un- Assets in Railways! 
Federal Provincial guaranteed Public 
Government | Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
193 OReetet 1,053,915, 895 38,131,740 171,353, 676 45,382,081 16,771,981 |} 2,000, 210, 121 
1940 Cae tise 1,000, 881, 473 38,131, 740 160,803,121 113, 882,334 16,771, 981 || 2,004,496, 438 
1 OA ee ee ecres: 940,171,069 38,131, 740 156, 091, 494 195,345, 884 16,771,981 |) 2,014, 253,131 
LOAD aera ees: 741, 896, 436 4,718, 822 62,600,816 | 502,856,461 16,771,981 || 2,028, 137, 130 
LOA eee 685, 290, 925 2,786,056 56, 155, 492 537,323, 765 16, 771-981 || 2,085,393, 793 
1944 ae Ae 576, 585,327 2,702, 155 50, 166, 424 645, 103, 872 16,771,981 || 2,050,695, 085 
194 5s fee race 525, 688,314 2,586, 932 44,904,751 674, 201, 613 16,771,981 || 2,046, 123, 159 
19465 Saar ee 486, 820, 210 1,952,108 41, 650, 680 701,765,305 16,771,981 || 2,029,614, 299 
194 Fecte ee wee Cs 536, 807, 069 1,952,108 44,100,585 672, 698,368 16,771,981 || 2,051,096, 952 
LOAS Sos eicceeale 490,485,399 1,952,108 91,795, 151 743,722, 844 16,771,981 || 2,128,537, 672 


1 Working capital, the remainder of the account being eliminated (see p. 591 
2 Includes Federal Government Proprietors Equity and capital stock held by 


“Canadian National Railways’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics Report. 


of the 1942 Year Book). 
the public; for detail see 


Operating Finances.—Gross revenues, operating expenses and net revenues 


include only those from steam railway and commercial telegraph operations, but 
the deficits are for the entire System, including the operating results of the Niagara, 
St, Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated separately, 
hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other outside operations. 
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Under the Canadian National Railways Capital Revision Act (c. 22, 1937), 
interest on Federal Government loans, amounting to $530,832,598, and Govern- 
ment claims for interest, amounting to $43,949,039, were cancelled as liabilities of 
the Railway and these have been eliminated from Table 15 as fixed charges. Loans 
of $270,037,438 for capital and $373,823,120 for deficits were cancelled. 
15.—Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Fixed Charges and Deficits 

of the Canadian National Railway System,! 1939-48 


Notr.—Appropriations, etc., for the Hudson Bay Railway are not included with these data; although 
the Railway was returned to the Government while under construction, it is not now a part of the Canadian 
ot tialaees ee Figures for 1911-25 are given at p. 660 of the 1936 Year Book and for 1926-38, at p. 590 
of the 1942 edition. 


Cross : Income ‘ 
Vea Oneratn. Operating Available | Total Fixed | Net Income Cash 
eeeunee Expenses for Fixed Charges Deficit? Deficit 
Charges 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
198 ON ee 208 ;820, 186 182,965, 768 15, 248, 900 53, 488, 164 88, 239, 264 40,095, 5208 
L94Q cee eee 247,527,225 202,519, 813 37,920, 718 53,305, 288 15,384,570 16,965, 0443 
LOS ae ey 304,376, 778 237,768,437 58,601,315 53,162,354 | Cr. 5,438,961 | Cr. 4,016,327 
VOG2 Sr fa 375, 654, 544 288,998, 675 78, 952,433 51,669,935 | Cr. 27,282,498 | Cr. 25,063,268 
(OAS ees 440, 615, 954 324,475, 669 87, 859, 084 52,189,536 | Cr. 35,669,548 | Cr. 35,639,412 
19445 441,147,510 362,547,044 73,473, 733 50,474,480 | Cr. 22,999,253 | Cr. 23,026,924 
LOADER ee 433,773,394 355, 294, 048 73,521, 185 49,009,507 | Cr. 24,511,678 | Cr. 24,756,130 
L940 ere 400, 586, 026 357, 236, 718 87, 289, 784 46,685,316 9,445, 532 8,961,5703 
1947 Steen. 438,197,980 397, 122,607 29,330, 757 45,925,891 16,595, 134 15,885, 1943 
1948 teense 491, 269,950 464, 739,970 12,502,931 46,341,727 33, 838, 796 33,532, 7413 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc. 2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund and 
excludes interest on Government loans eliminated by the Capital Revision Act, 1937. 3 Contributed 
by the Federal Government. 

Table 16 has been compiled to reconcile the investments in and loans to the 
Canadian National Railways (including Canadian Government Railways) as shown 
in the Public Accounts for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, with the debt to the Federal 
Government shown in the Railways’ balance sheet at Dee. 31, 1947, which is covered 
by Federal Government proprietor’s equity, and the columns “Active Assets in Public 
Accounts” and ‘‘Appropriations for Canadian Government Railways” in Table 14. 


16.—Reconciliation between the Public Accounts, Mar. 31, 1948, and the Balance 
Sheet of the Canadian National Railway System,! Dec. 31, 1947 


Canadian 


Public Accounts National 


Item 


Mar. 31, 1948 Balance Sheet 
Dec. 31, 1947 
$ $ 
Canadian Government Railways— 
Wapitalrexpendit ues ence eis hy Bee ceclan lee oe Oke e Lee ue 377, 724,514 377, 677, 766 
NM Onin OACA DI Esl meno h cet tia hee te cle eases cole ROL ee 16, 771, 981 16,771,981 
Canadian National Railways— 
Federal Government equity: 
Canadian National Railways capital stock..................... 18,000,000 18,000, 000 
Canadian National Railways securities trust stock.............. 378, 518, 135 378, 518, 135 
PL SMPOTArys Od S petra cee ack. ere rt hls, « hake me ee en goths. Be 743 , 953, 125 672, 698,368 
Miscellaneous investments—Grand Trunk Railway stock pur- 
chased prior to Confederation—not in Canadian National 
Fuilw ays paAlanCcersteet mart outhe se oe lis alos lisa ee Lenn: 121, 740 — 
Transactions between Dec. 31, 1947 and Mar. 31, 1948: 
Advanced by. Hederal/Government.—.. 22... 0. oh ecccc bene cesses: —- 72,816, 424 
Repayments by Canadian National Railways.................... — Cr. 1,561,667 
Expenditure by Federal Government not in Canadian Nationa] 
Railways balance sheet— 
Grand Trunk Railways stock purchased prior to Confederation _ 121, 740 
Canadian Government Railways — Capital expenditure — Fair 
WEY STH SPARSE re DRE | enOreaeT UE vole aN ee ROP ey I aur Ree _ 46, 747 
PROCAIS BR ancetet rc Rts eae 1,535,089,495 1,535,089, 495 


1 Includes Canadian Government Railways. 
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a ee TTEEEEETEEaEEEEEEEET EERE ERED SEER 


Mileage and Traffic—At Dec. 31, 1948, steam-railway track mileage of the 
Canadian National Railways (including lines in the United States but exclusive of 
the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway, which are con- 
trolled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 
23,404. Including the Thousand Islands Railway, 4-51 miles, and the Muskegon 


Railway and Navigation Co., 5-25 miles, controlled but 


operated separately, the 


total steam mileage was 23,413-8. The grand total, including 115-4 miles of 


electric lines, was 23,529-2 miles. 


17.—Train Traffic Statistics! of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 


United States Lines) 1947 and 1948 


Mileage and Traffic 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger er: trains: eaves tine vies see eae ei te enters eaters teas Miles 
Freight. €tainas sien. Gita sacs bp aleiary keels otis: > lo Senn alage oes 3 aaa ss 
Totals, Trate:Miles? om cess staiiss a1 Gat at OM oes soe No. 


Passenger-Train Car Mileage— 
Coachestandicom bination sepiswa sees oictoln ei elo ee 215) eee res gael Miles 
Motorsinit: Carson Site) beter ona eitias ete ere Cidaacenesre : 
Parlour, sleeping and Gining CATS. 2... 0... seedless cass ences 
Baggage, mail, express, C66. ....00..05- cs ewe cnc edo a sense neces 


Totals, Passenger-Train Car Miles?...........,.... 


Freight-Train Car Mileage— 


Loaded freieht-car mulesss. Sh Ha tiny ose oe oe re bow ee ae Miles 

Bimptyiireigitt-cax® mules: jie. ee yin icads Seaee eeteie oe Se & 

Caboose milesit a. ere neem cic tenes tatmaan ele cle Severs toe ae a 
Totals, Freight-Train Car Miles?................... No. 


Passenger Traffic— 


Passengers carried (earning revenue)................0-- eee ees No. 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile...............- *. 
Passenger-train miles per mile of road...............0005-00e- i 
Average passenger JOUTNCY..... 5220.6. ee eee eee eee sete eee miles 
Average amount received per passenger.............0.+0- eee: 
Average amount received per passenger Mile...............-- $ 
Average passengers per train mil€............6eeeeeeeeeee eens No 
Average passengers per car Mile............ 6. cece eee eee ees se 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile................-- $ 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road.............+-: $ 
Freight Traffic— 
Revenue ireia htcarriecs scence came erat edie reer aoe tons 
Revenue freight carried one mile...............2---+ sees ene cs 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road............ 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road.... a 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile..............-..-- O. 
Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile......... as 
Average hauls revenue freight.............00eeceenee cere ees miles 
Freight revenue per train mile.............5- 60 eect eee teens 
Freight revenue per mile of road.............66- 020s cere eee $ 
Proeight revenue per ton <i. Wan oes ou cyte see ees $ 


Freight revenue per ton mile..............cseee cece e eee e eee $ 


1 E}xcludes electric lines. 2 Work service excluded. 


1947 1948 
23,346,277 23,901,589 
44,027,737 44,982,912 
67,374,014 68,884,501 
68,364,113 70,023,003 
791, 663 725,399 
58, 789, 149 60, 824,388 
78, 594, 464 80,523,799 
206,539,389 212,096,589 


1,214, 766,511 
510, 886, 859 


1, 212,172,361 
496, 484, 626 


43,978,279 45,166,091 
1,769,631,649|  1,753,823,078 
21, 226, 889 20,083,064 
1,844, 649,873)  1,754,856,873 
995 1,021 

86-90 87-38 
2-02657 2-06951 
0: 02332 0.02368 

79-00 73-40 

15-20 14-00 

3°13 3-09 

3, 118-98 3,158-70 
86, 221, 279 85, 240,738 
32,945,415,090| 32,942,999, 471 
1,407, 799 1,407,783 
1,533,213 1,532,282 
748 732 

29-54 27-60 

382-10 386-47 

7-78 8-75 

14, 639-01 16, 817-69 

3-97 4-62 
0-01040 0-01195 


es 
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Section 2.—Electric Railways* 


Replacing the horse-car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto as early as 
1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 1885, when a 
successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the Toronto 
Exhibition Grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience resulted in 
the discarding of the older systems. The first electric railway line in Canada, and 
probably the first in North America, ran between Windsor and Walkerville and 
was established early in June, 1886 (it is recorded that it was in active operation 
before June 11). 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life. In the cities of Eastern Canada, electric street railways are 
generally operated by private companies under city franchises, while in a consider- 
able number of cities in Ontario and the West the electric railways are owned and 
operated by the municipalities. 


Statistics presented cover the urban and interurban operations of the electric 
railway systems. 


Equipment.—The single overhead-trolley system is used by all electric rail- 


ways but Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver and several other municipalities 


have begun to use trackless trolley-buses (518 of these buses being in service in 1948). 
Of the 30 systems, 19 operated both electric cars and motor-buses in 1948, the buses 
numbering 1,981. The main advantage of the bus is that it is not confined to a 
fixed route and, in the case of both motor-buses and trolley-buses, the expense of 
track maintenance is eliminated. 


18.—Equipment of Electric Railways, 1945-48 


Equipment 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 Equipment 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. 
Passenger Vehicles— Other Vehicles— 
Closed cars.:........ ,-| 3,361] 3,358] 3,192] 2,961] Baggage, express and 
Opentears se ot ea 4 4 8 6 AIAINCATS ns faite sry: 19 7, 17 17 
Combination passenger Breiht carson cee 165] 154; 118] 118 
and baggage......... 7 < 6 5) Locomotives.......... 53 56 56 56 
Cars without electrical Snow ploughs. ..:...... 75 ial 61 51 
equipment. ..cco..s - 1ST |P 13S 1b Ol at Voslto SO WeCDELS. cei centee soils, 149} 148! 148 118 
Motor-buses........... 1,454] 1,491] 1,949) 1,981) Trucks................ 148 162 lide 151 
Trackless trolley-buses 67 77| 3879} 518) Miscellaneous.......... 206} 207| 216) 212 
Totals, Passenger Totals, Other 
Vehicles........... 5,024] 5,070) 5,673) 5,604 Vehicles........... 815} 815) 783) 723 


SS ee ee ee 


Finances.—When electric railways have ceased to operate because of either a 
decline in traffic or the substitution of motor-buses, their statistics have been 
excluded from Table 19. Consequently, fluctuations in revenues, etc., have been 
affected by variations in traffic and also by changes in the mode of local transporta- 
tion. Despite these changing conditions, the gross revenues of electric railways 


* For further details see ‘Electric Railways of Canada, 1948” published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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continued to increase since the low point reached in 1933, and very marked increases 
were shown from 1940 to 1945. The ratio of expenses to receipts rose from a low 
of less than 63 p.c. in 1942 to almost 99 p.c. in 1948. 


19.—Financial Statistics of Electric Railways, 1939-48 


Norr.—Figures for 1901-38 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. 


Capital Liability Investment Eee 
a in ; of Ex- Salaries 
Gross Operating Em- 
Year Road and : =! penses and 
Stocks Ree Total Eiquip- Harnings | Expenses to Re- ployees Wages 
ment ceipts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. No. $ 


EBD: sie 39, 668, 660)164, 912, 746)204, 581, 406/198, 481, 728/42, 864, 150/29, 605,328} 69-07 | 14,061 |19, 716,985 
1940 Fee 38, 786, 423}161, 396, 724) 200, 183, 147) 203, 869, 891}47, 311, 009)32, 624,012} 68-96 | 14,204 |20, 649,358 
194 tetas 37, 665, 091/155, 867, 823} 193, 532, 914)201, 279, 871|55, 334, 647/37, 030,823) 66-92 | 14,801 |23,193, 704 
1042. sts 37,616, 432/151, 523 , 248/189, 139, 680/205, 989, 595/69, 034, 130/43,473,516] 62-97 | 16,051 |27, 923,343 
1943: 2.37: 37, 492, 392|147, 433 , 845] 184, 926, 237/204, 586, 208/80, 027,414154,548,335) 68-16 | 17,896 |33,975, 281 


1944..... 37,540, 432}142, 364, 766]179, 905, 198)202, 666, 204/84, 730, 173/58, 202,151) 68-69 | 19,034 |36, 845, 152 
Meee tor 37,329, 194/142, 384, 083]179, 713, 277/205, 026, 475/88, 939, 451/64, 533,940] 72-56 | 20,091 |39,364, 771 
104 Greer 35,656, 763/132, 042,089] 167, 698, 852|203 , 537, 797/87, 515, 721/75,550,821| 86-33 | 21,700 |45, 675,363 


LOA a ee 33, 915, 932/138, 246, 540/172, 162, 472/218, 439, 361/86, 519, 712/81, 787,723) 94-53 | 22,627 |50,117, 441 
Ee oe 28, 138, 481/140, 692, 280/168, 830, 761) 217,385, 299|89,310, 215/88,024,727| 98-56 | 22,593 |55, 268,083 


1 Mainly reduction, $1,602,500 stock Hamilton Street Railway. 


Traffic.—The passenger mileage travelled by electric cars in 1948 amounted to 
110,797,890, by trackless trolley-buses 12,335,969 and by motor-buses 59,809,850. 
The number of passengers carried by electric railways in the years since 1939 
showed an especially sharp rise over previous years due to improved conditions, 
and the curtailment of passenger automobile traffic during the War. The 
1,344,916,773 passengers carried in 1946 was by far the greatest traffic ever handled 
by these systems; the number was slightly lower in 1947 and in 1948. 


20.—Statistics of Electric Railway Operations, 1939-48 


Notr.—Figures for 1901-38 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1933 edition. 


Miles of Road Electric Car and Bus Mileage - 
os are . 
Year With Passengers a py 
Total Double Passenger Other Total Carried! = 
Track 

miles miles miles miles miles No. tons 
1939 =e 1, 083-49 508-56 121,528,380 2,287,878 123,816, 258 632,533,152 2,313,748 
1940) Aiea: 1,040-04 495-64 125, 886, 523 2,367,910 128, 254, 433 691, 737,901 2,599,007 
1940 ee 1,028-24 491-43 134, 832, 228 2,746,314 137,578, 542 795,170, 569 3,265,449 
1940 ee 1,017-24 488-01 152,518, 129 De Soo ata 155,370, 886 996, 208, 535 3,711,468 
10432 3. 1,019-29 487-91 164, 050,357 2,773,462 166, 823,819 |1,177, 003, 883 3, 701, 785 
1944... ae 1, 019-69 490-17 169, 421, 343 2, 756, 755 172,178,098 |1,249, 707,399 3,769,959 
1940 ee 1,015-54 488-30 175, 498,520 2,777,976 178,276,496 |1,316,571, 540 8, 639,989 
1940: eee 1,004-44 485-06 177, 256, 084 2,822,300 180,078,384 |1,344, 916,773 3,506, 805 
1947? Sees 895-25 436-95 180, 204, 812 2,808, 252 183,013,064 |1,323, 723, 782 3,655, 278 
1948; eee 778-92 391-78 | 182,943,709 | 3,038,989 | 185,982,698 |1,309,565, 795 4,050,111 


‘i 1 Including passengers and freight carried on buses and trackless trolley-buses operated by electric 
railways. 
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21.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Electric Railways, 
1939-48 


Nors.—Figures for 1900-38 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1926 edition. 


“3 Passengers Employees Others Totals 
ear — — 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed ; Injured |} Killed | Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
UE) i 3 vl iN els A hg 1 2,039 3 353 33 764 37 3,156 
UGAQRE Pee NAS Ok otek 1 2, 263 2 363 39 847 42 3,473 
1941s Pie) ate foe 1 2,508 5 423 60 1,002 66 3, 933 
LOG Death dt)... A. daectors proces 2 Selon 3 489 86 1,338 91 4,984 
WQS SR so 2 eee ee Ee — 4,301 2 722 78 1,491 80 6,514 
1 OCA Ree pe Se re cries ice 3 3,980 if 835 88 1,556 98 6,371 
LOAD eR eer a dae Haak 2 4,092 3 944 104 ~ 1,592 109 6, 628 
1946 oe ee Bec: eet 8 4,009 3 904 66 1,584 77 6,497 
LOA eee te Oe bese! oe, 2 4,181 4 910 71 1,469 ek 6,560 
TOAST ee Bee e oe ae oe 2 3, 792 5 1,336 74 1,328 81 6,456 


Section 3.—Express Companies 


Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains, but express 
companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use railway 
facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express companies in 
Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from the beginning. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not generally 
compete with freight rates. Thus, in its first tariff the Dominion Express Company, in 
pursuance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 23 
times the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the 
same distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway conm- 
panies for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross 
express revenue. The rates paid by the shipper are subject to the approval of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Express companies are all organized under 
powers conferred by Acts of the Federal Parliament and their business consists 
in the expeditious shipment of valuable live stock, and such perishable commodities 
as fresh fish, fruit, etc., the forwarding of parcels, and the issue of money orders, 
travellers cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper. 


Express Company Operations.—Four express organizations operate in Canada 
—three Canadian and one American. The Canadian Pacific Express Company, 
formerly the Dominion Express Company, is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Canadian 
National and Northern Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, operates over 
the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway 
to points in Yukon. No statistics are available regarding the volume of trafhe 
carried by express. Much of the traffic consists of parcels and small lots that 
would make statistical classification and measurement very difficult. However, 
there is also an important movement in car lots of live stock, fresh fish, fruit, veget- 
ables and other perishable commodities. 
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22.—Mileages Operated, Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-38 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1927-28 edition. 


, : Net 
5 Mileages Gross Operating Express : 
Year or Company Operated!} Earnings Expenses Privileges? ee 
No. $ $ $ $ 
L930 ee hts OE oe eee ae 65,390 19,410,091 10, 622, 936 8,313,218 473,937 
1940 ee ee Ee er ee Bees 65, 184 26,067,019 11,095,071 12, 650, 274 2,321, 674 
TO 4S Bee o Aere ei ee me Wa cers alot na te 53,359 22,933, 227 12,202,191 10,113,218 617,818 
1940-8 bs eee ee ah eens een, eee 52,824 2D 120n ole 13,391,508 11,388,477 945,527 
1G4B Re A SEES tenet the cs ee 52,670 32,875,971 15, 824, 160 15,323,905 1,727,906 
19SARe he eee eo ee ae As ee 50, 668 34,357, 760 18, 856, 659 15,301,512 199,589 
194 Sa ee Re Ee igs 50, 938 37,171, 862 20,040,339 16,711, 647 419,876 
1946s Ses eee ee aaa neues 51,365 39, 260, 553 22,670,616 16, 841, 229 Dr. 251, 292 
1947 
Canadian National Express........ 23,997 21,109,448 13, 214, 237 9, 268, 157 —1,372, 946 
Canadian Pacific Express.......... 21,541 19, 689,094 Pe G77 7, 745, 247 232,170 
Northern Alberta Railways....... 928 432, 583 197, 207 213,991 21,385 
Railway Express Agency.......... 4,875 1,083, 633 647,069 422, 666 13, 898 
Totals5 94d csdoss cen tae 51,341 42,314,758 25,770,190 17,650,061 —1,105, 498 
1948 

Canadian National Exxpress........ 24,465 23 , 250, 598 15, 689, 889 10, 231, 765 —2, 671,056 
Canadian Pacific Express.......... Dielor2 21, 802, 824 13, 825,560 7,716, 254 261,010 
Northern Alberta Railways....... 928 456,413 215,146 222,054 19,213 
Railway Express Agency.......... 4,875 1 GPA aI 7/7/ 667,458 615,915 15,904 
Totals 1948505 S08 ode cee 51,840 46,809,112 30,398,053 18,785,988 —2,374,929 


1 Over railways, boat lines and motor-carrier and aircraft routes. 


companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 


2 Amounts paid by express 


23.-Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1944-48 


Description 


Money orders, domestic and foreign.... 


Travellers cheques, domestic and foreign. 
NCOP Dee CHOQUeS i tin cus st cers midcneeree eers 
Telesraphie transietsmaaseemeaee eae 


Totals a5.-5 ete, Nee 


1944 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 
...| 101,819,945] 101,257,845) 116,368,000] 126,592,398} 133,668,100 
1,729,925] 2,228,722) 4,245,528) 5,697,740} 6,654,176 
11,113,936] 13,282,676} 19,033,971) 22,745,649} 23,693,890 
1,229,742} 1,300,822 676, 799 367,058 207, 694 
115,893,548] 118,070,065) 140,324,298) 155,402,845 


164,223,860 


24._Employees, Salaries and Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1939-48 


Salaries Com- Salaries Com- 
Year Employees! and missions Year Employees! and missions 
Wages? Paid Wages? Paid 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
193 0th ee aoe 4,737 |. 7,412,300 OG 7E 22 Gyll LO44e ater 6,705 | 13,263,739 1,729,195 
1940S tcutoe oe 4,843 | 7,672,761 LAOOT 4 HO 04 bee eee 7,160 | 13,945,167 1, 846, 884 
1941 $3. alaae 5,084 8,451,872 1,139,474 |) 1946......... 7,430 | 16,060, 439 1,975, 856 
1A Oe 5,296 9,417,112 1,253,428 | LOS cere ac s 8,017 | 18,308, 793 1,995,947 
1943. 5,936 | 10,837,037 | 1,569,453 | 1948¢ 2 2 ee oe. 8,525 | 22,212,249 2,157,489 


1 Full-time. 


2 Includes wages to part-time employees. 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORTATION* 


Since the recent development of highways in Canada has been almost exclusively 
for the purpose of providing roadbed for motor-vehicle traffic, highways and motor- 
vehicles are treated as related features of transportation. After an introductory 
section, which summarizes briefly provincial regulations regarding motor-vehicles 
and motor traffic, the whole subject of road transportation is dealt with fess the 
headings of roads and highw aye and motor-vehicles. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor-Vehicle and Traffic Regulations} 


Nors.—In this Section, it is obviously impossible to include the great mass of detailed 
regulations in force in each province. The purpose in view is to provide only the more 
important general information. The sources of information for detailed regulations for 
specific provinces are given at pp. 750-753. 


General.—The licensing of motor-vehicles and the regulation of motor-vehicle 
traffic lies within the legislative jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments. Regu- 
lations that are common to all the provinces are summarized here:— 


Operator’s Licences.—The operator of a motor-vehicle must be over a specified 
age (usually 16 years) and must carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only 
after prescribed qualification tests and renewable annually. Special licences are 
required for chauffeurs and, in some cases, for those granted licences who have not 
reached the specified age. 


Motor-Vehicle Regulations—In general, all motor-vehicles and trailers must 
be registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two 
registration plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only 
for the back, in the case of trailers). A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from registration 
is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days) in any year to visiting 
private vehicles registered in another province or a State that grants reciprocal 
treatment. Further regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mech- 
anism of the vehicle and of its brakes, and provide that equipment include non-glare 
headlights, a proper rear light, a satisfactory locking device, a muffler, a windshield 
wiper, and a rear-vision mirror. 


Traffic Regulations—In all provinces, vehicles keep to the right-hand side of 
the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. Speed limits, usually of 
50 miles per hour, are in effect; slower speeds are always required in cities, towns 
and villages, in passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, 
railway crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for 
a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. Motor-vehicles must not pass a 
street car that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety 
zones are provided. Accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 
must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and any driver involved 
must not leave the scene of accident until he has rendered all possible aid and 
disclosed his name to the injured party. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge 
of the administration of motor-vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individul provinces. 
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Penalties.—Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of 
any of the regulations to a suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding 
of the car, or imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without 
an operator’s licence, and especially for attempting to operate a motor-vehicle 
while intoxicated. 


There is such a wide variation in the different provinces regarding the basis of 
licences and fees, the regulation of public commercial vehicles, details of traffic 
rules, speed, and the use of motor-vehicles, that it is impossible even to outline them 
satisfactorily in the space available here. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—All the provinces of Canada, with the excep- 
tion of Newfoundland, have enacted legislation under this heading which is some- 
times referred to as Safety Responsibility Legislation, and at other times as Financial 
Responsibility Legislation. The following paragraphs give the latest amendments 
to this Legislation and the authorities responsible for the administration of motor- 
vehicles. 


Newfoundland.—Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, St. John’s. Legislation——The Highway Traffic Act, 1941, and 
amendments. 


Prince Edward Island.—Provision was made in the Highway Traffic Act, 
1936, for cancellation of the licence of any person unable to satisfy judgment against 
him arising out of a motor-vehicle accident. The licence is to be reissued only when 
proof of financial responsibility is made to the Provincial Secretary. In 1946, 
“Unsatisfied Judgment Fund” legislation was passed whereby the injured party 
in an automobile accident might receive compensation from this Fund where the 
person at fault was unable to satisfy the judgment against him. In 1949 a Safety 
Responsibility Amendment was passed similar to that in force in Manitoba (see 
pp. 751-752). 


Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. Legislatton.—The 
Highway Traffic Act (1936, c. 2) and amendments. 


Nova Scotia.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of 
Highways and Public Works, Halifax. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act 
(c. 6, 1932) and amendments, and the Motor Carrier Act (R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 78) 
as amended. 


New Brunswick.—Administration—Motor Vehicle Division, Department of 
Public Works, Fredericton. Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (1934, c. 20) and 
amendments. 


Quebec.—In 1949 the Quebec Government passed an amendment to the 
Motor Vehicle Act, which provides for the suspension of the driver’s licence and 
registration certificate, for at least three months, of any person proved guilty of 
driving while under the influence of liquor or narcotics, driving in a dangerous 
manner or neglecting to stop after an accident or give aid to persons injured in 
such accident. No licence to drive will be granted for twelve months to a person 
involved.in an accident while driving without a licence. In case of a suit for dam- 
ages resulting from fault, carelessness or neglect, the driver’s licence and registration 
certificate, or either, may be suspended until judgment has been satisfied. In 
such case, recovery of licence or certificate may require the furnishing of a guarantee, 
in the form of insurance, deposit or otherwise, of sufficient financial responsibility 
to afford reasonable protection to the public against any future accident. 
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Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Provincial Revenue Offices, Treasury 
Department, Quebec. Legislation—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c¢. 142) 
and amendments. 


Ontario.—Safety Responsibility Legislation, or Financial Responsibility 
Legislation as it is sometimes referred to, came into force in Ontario in September, 
1930. 


At the 1947 session of the Ontario Legislature, the Highway Traffic Act. was 
amended so as to provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and 
motor-vehicle permit of: (1) every person convicted of any offence under the Act 
if any personal injury or property damage occurs in connection therewith; (2) every 
person convicted of any offence under the Act if the penalty imposed includes 
suspension of driver’s licence or owner’s permit; (3) every person convicted of a 
criminal offence involving the use of a motor-vehicle. 


The suspensions remain effective until proof of financial responsibility is filed. 
The object of this law is to encourage safe driving by imposing this additional 
penalty on persons convicted of offences arising out of motor-vehicle accidents. 
Provision is also made for the forfeiture to the Crown of a motor-vehicle operated 
while the permit for its operation is under suspension. These amendments became 
effective July 1, 1947. 


The Act was also amended to require the payment of all judgments arising 
out of motor-vehicle accidents either for personal injuries or property damage up 
to a maximum of $5,000 for one person or $10,000 for two persons and $1,000 for 
property damage arising out of one accident. If judgments are not satisfied by 
the judgment debtors, provision is made for their payment out of an Unsatisfied 
Judgment Fund. The judgment debtor is then prohibited from holding a driver’s 
licence or having a motor-vehicle registered in his name until the judgment debtor 
repays in full to the Fund the amount paid out, together with interest at 4 p.c. 
from the date of such payment, and also files proof of ability to satisfy a judgment 
for $11,000 which may arise out of any future accidents. This part of the Act 
applies only to judgments arising out of accidents in Ontario since July 1, 1947. 


Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Highways, Toronto. 
Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 288) and amendments, 
the. Public Vehicle Act (R.S.O. 1937, c. 289) and the Commercial Vehicle Act 
(RS 0991937, 165,290): 


Manitoba.—In 1945, the Financial Responsibility Law of Manitoba was 
repealed and replaced with new Safety Responsibility Legislation. 


Features under this Legislation include the immediate and automatic impound- 
ing of any motor-vehicle after an accident if the operator is unable to produce 
proof of financial responsibility at the time. Impoundment continues until the 
owner or driver settles any claims for damages or bodily injury sustained, or deposits 
with the Provincial Treasurer security sufficient to cover any judgment which 
may be recovered and until the owner of the vehicle has filed proof of financial 
responsibility for the future. 


Driving privileges of financially irresponsible motorists are indefinitely suspended 
pending settlement of damage claims or deposit of security and the filing of proof 
of financial responsibility. 
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A trust fund called the Unsatisfied Judgment Fund provides for payment of 
judgments fer bodily injuries and deaths in cases where the judgment debtor does 
not pay. This Fund also provides for the victims of hit-and-run motorists. 


Administration —Provincial Treasurer, Winnipeg. Legislation—The Highway 
Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1940, c. 98) and amendments. 


Saskatchewan.—Financial Responsibility Legislation in this Province was 
placed on the Statutes in 1933 and provides that, where a judgment is rendered 
in any court in Canada for damages on account of death or injury to any person 
or on account of damage to property in excess of $50 occasioned by a motor-vehicle 
and the person fails to satisfy the judgment within 30 days from the date upon 
which it becomes final, the Board shall suspend the operator’s or chauffeur’s licence 
issued to the person against whom the judgment is rendered and the registration 
of every motor-vehicle registered in his name. Judgment must be satisfied before 
licences are reinstated and the person so liable must give proof of financial responsi- 
bility for future motor-vehicle accidents in the amount of $11,000 for a period of 
three years. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act was passed by the Legislature and 
placed on the Statutes during 1946 and provides collision insurance, personal 
injury insurance, and public liability and property damage insurance in the amounts 
as set forth in the said Act. Saskatchewan citizens are provided with insurance 
against death or personal injury resulting directly from motor-vehicle accidents. 
Every person is automatically provided with public liability and property damage 
insurance to the extent of the amount paid for personal injuries or property damage 
which is payable by the insurance office. 


Administration.—Treasury Department, Taxation Branch, Highway Traffic 
Board, Revenue Building, Regina. Legislation —The Vehicles Act (R.S.S. 1945, c. 98). 


Alberta.—In 1947 the Alberta Legislature passed the Automobile Accident 
Indemnity Act (later the title was amended to the Motor Vehicle Accident In- 
demnity Act), the main provisions of which are: the suspension of the licences of 
all drivers directly or indirectly involved in an accident which results in bodily 
injury, or in damage to property exceeding $25 in value, (changed to $75 in 1949), 
if proof of financial responsibility on the part of the driver is not forthcoming and; 
an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund is set up on the basis of a fee of $1 per year, collected 
for each licensed motor-vehicle, in addition to the regular registration fee. Action 
may be taken against the Superintendent of the Fund where a judgment for an 
amount exceeding $100 has been obtained following a motor-vehicle accident, if 
the assets of the judgment debtor are insufficient to meet the award of the court, 
or in cases where the driver or owner of the motor-vehicle causing the accident is 
unknown. Minor amendments were made to this legislation in 1948 and 1949. 


Administration —Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of the Provincial Sec- 
retary, Edmonton, and Alberta Highway Traffic Board, Edmonton: Legislation.— 
The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1942, ¢. 275) and amendments, 
the Public Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1942, c. 276), and Rules and Regulations. 
The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act is administered by the Department of the 
Provincial Secretary, and the Public Service Vehicles Act by the Alberta Highway 
Traffic Board, Department of Public Works. 
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British Columbia.—Financial Responsibility Legislation, which has been in 
effect in this Province since 1932, provides for the suspension of driver and 
motor-vehicle licences on failure to pay judgments, for contravention of certain 
convictions in connection with speed and for offences under Section 285 of the 
Criminal Code, etc. These suspensions remain in effect until the party concerned 
files proof of financial responsibility, which he is required to keep in full force and 
effect. In 1947, new legislation was enacted that added to the Financial Responsi- 
bility Legislation already in effect, providing for the impounding of motor-vehicles 
that were involved in motor-vehicle accidents, and for which, at such time, a motor- 
vehicle liability insurance card or a financial responsibility card could not be 
produced. 


Administration.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Highway Act 
and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Commissioner of Provincial Police, 
Victoria, while the Highway Act is administered by the Minister of Public Works, 
the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities Commission, and the Motor Vehicle 
Act by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles. 


Yukon. — Administration. — Commissioner of Yukon Territory, Dawson, 
Yukon. Information regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Lands 
and Development Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 2, 1947, and amendments. 


Northwest Territories.—Administration.—Director, Lands and Development 
Services Branch, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. Legislation.—The 
Motor Vehicle Ordinance, assented to Mar. 26, 1941, and amendments. . 


Section 2.—Roads and Vehicles 
Subsection 1.—Roads and Highways 


The steadily increasing use of motor-vehicles for pleasure and commercial 
travel has created an insistent demand for good highways and for the development 
of scenic routes as tourist attractions. Also the widespread ownership of automobiles 
and trucks in rural areas—according to the 1941 Census there was one motor-vehicle 
for every 1-8 farms—has brought about a great improvement in secondary rural 
roads. 


The figures of Table 1 include the mileages of ail roads under provincial juris- 
diction, those in the National Parks, local roads in the Maritime Provinces and 
Ontario and estimates of local roads in the four western provinces. There are 
great stretches of country in thé northern portions of Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia with very few people and very few roads, but the 
southern portions are well supplied. The Alaska Highway, built for military 
purposes during 1942 and extending 1,600 miles from Fort St. John, B.C., to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, now serves civilian as well as military traffic. It opens up a vast 
area of hitherto virgin territory and affords a means of land communication from 
Alaska through Canada to the United States. 


Statistics of urban streets have been collected since 1935 from cities and principal 
towns; the small municipalities omitted would increase the totals very little. For 
1946 the total number of miles of street reported was 14,326, composed of: 3,368 
miles of bituminous pavements; 918 miles of portland cement concrete; 2,044 miles 
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of bituminous surfaces; 3,311 miles of gravel and crushed stone; and 390 miles of 
other surfaces; making a total of 10,031 miles of surfaced streets and 4,295 miles of 
earth roads. These figures for urban streets or roads are not included in the table 
of highway mileage. 


1.—Classification of Highways, by Provinces, 1946 


Norre.—The date for which the mileage was reported is indicated for each province. The figures for 
Canada are the sums of the mileages so reported. Urban streets are not included in the figures. 


P.E.I.1| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
Classification Mar. | Nov. | Oct. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. || Total 
BAe 30, al Bile oie 30, 31, Sule 31) 
1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1945 


SS | ee, SSS ee eee) ee ee 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |} miles 


SURFACED Roap 


Portland cement concrete.. 4 7; — 342] 2,054 37, — — 41) 2,485 
Bituminous pavement..... 205 902} — 3,207| 2,476) — — — 114! 6,904 
Bituminous surface........ — 53 977) 1,089) 3,524 515 372 735) 1,452) 8) 717 
Gravel—crushed stone.... 242} 6,590] 7,681] 19,465) 49,777} 8,395) 11,095} 9,469) 8,056/122,2312 
@Otherisuriacestase: o.eeeee — — — — — —_ 75} — 47 122 


TOTALS, SURFACED ROAD.. 451| 7,552} 8,658} 24,103] 57,831] 8,947] 11,542} 10,204) 9,710)140,4592 


Non-SurraceD Roan 


Improved earth........... 2,902) 8,220], 2,020). — 8,789} 8,171] 77,177) 24,730) 9, 7651136, 877 
Other earth roads......... 903| 4,776 984} 16,226} 6,381] 74,2363|/124,259| 45,589} 2, 6801276, 034 
Torats, Non-SuRTACED | 
ROAD Ses coe sarees 3,255] 7,999] 3,654] 16,226) 15,170) 82,407|201, 436) 70,319) 12,445/412,911 
Grand Totals.......... 3,706) 15,551] 12,312} 40,329) 73,001) 91,354/212,978| 80,523] 22,155/553,370 2 
11944 mileage. 2 Includes 1,461 miles of gravel road of the Northwest Highway System in 
Yukon and N.W.T. 3 Includes road allowances. 


Subsection 2.—Motor-Vehicles 


Registration.—Automobiles were registered in Canada for the first time in 
1904 and Ontario was the only province to issue licences in that year. New 
Brunswick began registering cars in 1905; Quebec, Saskatchewan and Alberta in 
1906; British Columbia in 1907; Manitoba in 1908; Nova Scotia in 1909; Prince 
Edward Island in 1913 and Yukon in 1914. 


In 1905, only 565 motor-vehicles were registered in Canada but by 1915 the 
number had risen to 95,284 and by the end of the next decade to 724,048. With 
the exception of 1931-33 an annual increase was in evidence until 1941 when 
1,572,784 motor-vehicles were registered. The number of commercial vehicles 
continued to increase during the war years but a considerable decline was shown in 
passenger cars due to restrictions on manufacture and the rationing of tires and 
gasoline. However, post-war recovery was rapid, registrations reaching a peak 
in 1948. The total of 2,035,352 registrations included 1,497,409 passenger cars, 
499,736 trucks and miscellaneous vehicles, 4,268 buses, and 33,939 motorcyeles. 
New motor-vehicles made available during 1948 totalled 229,489, comprising 152,336 
passenger and 77,153 commercial vehicles. 
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Revenue from motor-vehicle licences, operator permits, etc., amounted to 
$51,287,000 in 1948 compared with $46,013,000 collected by the provinces in 1947. 


2.—Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Norr.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., 
but not trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given at p. 668 of the 1937 Year Book; those for 


1936-38 at p. 707 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Year> PRL N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask. | Alta. BrC: Total! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
OS OR Saeee Aen 8,040} 53,008] 38,116] 213,148) 682,891) 88,864] 119,018] 113,702) 122,087} 1,439,245 
LOAQHT Es eee ee 8,070! 57,873] 39,000] 225,152} 703,872| 90,932) 126,970] 120,514] 128,044) 1,500,829 
UCP a ga Ae 8,015} 62,805} 41,450) 232,149) 739,194) 96,573) 131, 545] 126,127) 134,499] 1,572, 784 
ty OY eure oe 7,537| 58,872| 37,758] 222,622] 715,380] 93,147) 130,040] 125,482] 132,893) 1,524, 153 
OAS PE eee 8,032} 59,194} 40,205) 222,676] 691,615} 93,494] 133,839] 127,559] 134,691) 1,511,845 
LAA oe on BS 8,412] 57,933} 39,570] 224,042} 675,057) 93,297) 140,992) 127,416) 135,090) 1,502,567 
TOA ee apres: 8,835] 56,699} 41,577] 228,681] 662,719] 92,758] 140,257] 130,153] 134,788} 1,497,081 
1946 Cre er ons 9,192] 62,660] 44,654] 255,172] 711,106) 101,090} 148,206] 138,868] 150,234] 1,622, 463 
RO WA a Aa 9,948} 70,300] 51,589] 296,547] 800,058] 112,149] 158,512] 155,386) 179, 684} 1,835,959 
A OAST fe oes. Sine 11,290} 76,319} 62,366] 335,953] 874,933] 128,000 167,515) 173,950) 202,126) 2,035,352 
1 Totals include registrations in Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
3.—_Types of Motor-Vehicles Registered, by Provinces, 1947-48 
Commercial 
Province or Territory reat be ee Buses moe Total!,? 
etc.? 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1947 
Princewiadwarduislands.. a. ce.se0ce+e: 7,559 2,319 33 37 9,948 
ING VasOCOb ate cies meso aur diese sais elagleres 47,109 22,387 3 804 70,300 
INewasruns Wicket th ccade ce Sennen 34, 611 15,934 313 731 51,589 
Ducbecwa nae Ate eerste soca 215,322 71,369 2,894 6, 962 296, 547 
OE TOME RC ae oo tas occ ana 645, 252 142,297 2,940 9,569 800, 058 
IW ESAWTG) SIS), 5 con. Soy OM oe tao Cee ee ee ee 80, 201 30, 645 185 1,118 112,149 
ASE CHE Welle aera ots ate ee is rae 105,329 52,072 111 1,000 158,512 
VALOR CAN et it teat tite a = hie an eee a yes 105, 132 48,373 347 1,534 155,386 
Brittshe @oluimbiain. so agnee ea nes cay 128, 611 46, 709 3 4,364 179, 684 
SATUS 11V6 (NEN Sd Ree gen Se he, ee 1,047 726 3 10 1,786 
Motals 1940.5. 2 Bas wSn 5s te 1,370,173 432,831 6,826 26,129 || 1,835,959 
1948 
Prince WawaTrdelslanGyecciacatcm ena eeee 8,297 2,918 27 48 11,290 
INOW CCOUIDter teeta Fe case tiok iow aed 50,198 24,585 520 1,016 76,319 
INGwrbruns waco te seen meee 40,795 20,041 399 Tage 62,366 
ANTES SOs ae poet oe oe Orne ere Leneee eaves: 237,942 83, 954 2,616 11,441 335, 953 
OnTAELOMMe Mee ee cies sent eens oe 698,384 165,337 3 i212 874, 9334 
I ESE dol ata a on Sone Renee eee AOE GOR Ceo 91, 860 34,420 178 1,542 128, 000 
SA SerUGHe WAT samt cin sis epicure ein rarest 109,718 56,492 126 1,179 167,515 
JAMSTSR AY, eae cepa Rte re aE RAR oR ete ae 115,350 56,394 392 1,814 173,950 
PST AISHEO OM DI ate Htc cic aoruseiouttet hers 143 , 675 53,915 3 4,536 202, 126 
PYAGPUSLITON NGA vcd cos parcen pictates ha nletecancul oes 1,190 1,680 10 20 2,900 
Totals; 1941485. 952. .2ne ae 1,497,409 499,736 4,268 33,939 2,035,352 
vty ce eee Td eg 5 ee i ee ee 
1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, tractors, etc. 3 Included with trucks. 4 Tn- 


cludes 1,549 vehicles and 126 motorcycles of the Department of National Defence carrying permanent 


plates. 5 Estimated. 
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Apparent Consumption of Automobiles.—The apparent consumption 
of automobiles in Canada in any year may be computed by deducting the number 
exported from the sum of the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail 
sales and the financing of motor-vehicle sales in Canada are given in Chapter XXI 
of this volume. 


4.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1939-48 


Cars Made for Re-exports of Apparent 
Sale in Canada Imports? Imported Cars Supply? 
Year = = 
Pass- Com- Pass- Com- Pass- Com- Pass- Com- 
enger mercial enger mercial enger mercial enger mercial 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
193 ORR ate Goo meter 75,145 24,058 16,585 1,699 207 13 91,523 25,744 
TOTO SARL Feces. 94, 633 53, 169 15,386 1,633 145 10 109, 874 54,792 
1941 Sr. dn eet 81, 948 76, 627 2,672 1,036 26 -- 84, 589 77, 663 
YE Die ie ae he SO 8,596 93,903 327 718 9 2 8,914 94,619 
1943 Gots epee setts: — 79,290 21 795 1 163 20 79,922 
1944 527. coeo Maa — 66,013 | 35 3, 249 5 33 30 69 , 229 
TOSS ARs noct bc senetes: 1, 866 47,459 236 1, 855 3 19 2,099 49 , 295 
1946 4252. See 63, 501 41,318 18, 642 3, 600 6 72 82,137 44, 846 
LOA Tc epee tereaciacrts 128 , 243 O3mloZ 35,570 7,293 26 4 163, 787 70,441 
194 8 etre ast ete 135,316 73, 582 17,037 ee 17 4 152, 336 hig 103 
1 Does not include repatriated Armed Forces vehicles. 2 Does not include military vehicles 


sold to public. 


Finances of Road Transportation.—The cost of road transportation to 
the people of Canada may be summarized under the following headings: expenditures 
on roads and highways; expenditures of individuals and corporations on owned 
motor-vehicles; expenditures for freight and passenger services rendered by motor- 
vehicle public carriers such as taxi, bus and motor-transport companies; and 
expenditures on garages, service stations, etc. Since expenditures on roads and 
highways are made almost entirely by governmental! bodies, fairly complete statistics 
are available regarding them but, owing to the tremendous number of individuals 
and organizations that would have to be canvassed and the difficulties involved, 
complete statistics are not available under the other headings. Sales of gasoline 
are given at p. 762 and revenues of motor-carriers at p. 759. 


Expenditures on Roads and Highways.—Roads in Canada, except in the Terri- 
tories and the National Parks are under the jurisdiction of provincial and municipal 
authorities. 


Provincial and municipal expenditures were sharply curtailed during the war 
years and a considerable backlog of essential repair, improvement and expansion 
work was accumulated. In 1946 approximately $144,470,000 was expended on con- 
struction, maintenance and general expenditures for roads and bridges and in 1947 and 
1948 outlays were much larger. Unit costs per mile of new construction increased 
greatly over pre-war levels and had a restrictive effect on the planned expansion of 
first class roads. However, the improvement and completion of the Trans-Canada 
Highway as a main artery of interprovincial travel will shortly be proceeded with as 
a joint responsibility of federal and provincial authorities. 


—_— 
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5.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditures on Rural Highways, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Provinces, 1943-46 


Norr.—Expenditures are for the respective provincial fiscal years. Figures for each year since 1931 
are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


Item and Province 1943 1944 1945 1946 
: $ $ $ $ 
Construction— 
Prince Edward Island ic. << sic wenn. vee 141,175 388, 538 486, 759 587,309 
INOW eS GOD SuE Mite eee oie, tien 6 sss Ce os 192,109 445,349 554,078 3, 834,392 
Io wmsrunewitktme: se octane foe sccine clos 795, 852 2,845,019 2,820, 685 7,032,089 
OQuGDeCe ene rea eth © tone ee deh 10, 843, 890 13, 153, 874 13,916, 204 24, 894, 585 
MOLLE SETVOES eh eyes he ae nt sae cuanto chee Re AST el: s 2,482,488 3,005, 222 4,928,485 24, 262,557 
MarILOD RM ie tls ack hoes tes Ree ooetet 25,334 118,197 - 596,680 2,143,505 
See O CHOWAN «ct bn careers cde. e beets tae icels « 1, 733 , 860 2,067,989 2,346, 936 4,372,502 
sah OY Si ae alee ie ah aaa Amami WR 0 a ek 1,449, 042 2 sloniee 2,586,941 6,205, 275 
STitis sO OlmmMMDIa an etch oc cece chars 43280, 051 6, 667, 429 3,583 , 829 5, 887,779 
VATU ENIAC Ns WV fess Gceucvan yor eys Gucyorperainie ote. — —— 370,537 1,369,060 
Totals, Construction................. 24,894,307 31,505,349 32,191,134 80,589,053 
Maintenance— 
Prince Woawarg islands... cs... e.bs ees 319,079 569, 144 680, 082 820, 088 
INiroeea CO uit sale Weatecas cncars ists exehorssbestagiscatet ave 2,679,878 3,025,800 3,933,298 3,936,517 
ING webs rueenclG Kor cones etccnies hetacred cerance stcis 1,697,931 2,684, 747 2,950, 899 4,144, 259 
SRB OES 95 eC Rl RNR ah GOES ores Be 8,339,542 8,659, 753 10,160,318 |° 11,142,062 
NUYaU HAI cere ate SERN EPS Re IE oes are 18,374, 484 17,601, 135 21,118,003 24,415,012 
WET TRG) bei ae NO eee peters i id aon ae 1,062,455 1,246,130 1,468, 625 1,189,168 
Sao e preemies coo eke ee he taser oer ea etes 1,071,410 1,202,737 1,420, 260 1, 784, 940 
JaNdi| ) START ees apeel A GR EATER ey aC RRIEIALY Ane Ie Ee 1,661, 213 1,.532, 732 4,562,050 5, 820, 851 
British Columbia 2,593,521 1,036, 867 2,697,359 2,931, 839 
PYAR UNG Welk coe Se ce hsbc crescents 1,500 — 4,621 2,062,000 
Totals, Maintemance.................. 37,801,013 37,571,893! 48,995,515 58,246,736 
Administration and General— 
Princo award Island's. -...ccbeee acess ces 40,012 139 56, 673 58,671 
INGO OCU Eas ate temic Ae a) ce Setepess cosas. oe 326, 739 323 , 276 341,948 442,939 
INewaRUNS WiC eo tee os 3s cake catieh ack cies 56,300 63,978 72,418 573, 806 
Quehecter ore tee ee tee coe een eh aes 995, 430 1,133,170 1,273,144 1,564, 402 
CARON TOL OR © omc ob SSRs Coe ee MCR ae 624, 860 507,041 502,950 800, 679 
INIA TU OE et en reer tetra een he tee os rete as ets cov aich ine 207,621 248, 522 289, 683 3115227 
AS ALGO NV aoe oree era ts BL pseate utr es bisscnee 125,048 125, 647 145, 143 165, 187 
NII OTST SIE yn cere Res, Sts SENECA ICR SCRE eo oe 9,298 6,473 8,421 22,461 
BS TitissmG ola lai oe oan co os SP oiearce, Gpesate age wa 14,369 360, 696 Zh soa 686,319 
BYATiCOMmA CN NV dort ce tie Wate shorts woretete oie « — 10,196 1,007, 714 
Totals, Administration and General. 2,399,677 2,774,099 1 2,978,108 5,633,405 
Grands Potals: eee cee 65,094,997 71,851,341! 84,164,757 | 144,469,194 
Distribution of all Expenditures— 
Bederal gern batt: ste Sore eee 7,132,612 3,917,448 1,073,5812 6,293,419 
PrOviniClale ns tee cookie oe nee cee as 52,870,362 62,175,873 73,536,267 | 126,611,268 
EUERRICI AL: Fic Hee estan Socitleecs oe eitroe 4,626,330 5,514,832 9,441,779 11,266,811 
Oleh ers eee be eee oe eee Gas ess 465,693 243,188 113,130 297,696 


1Includes expenditures in the Northwest Territories. 2 Net expenditures and subsidies. 
3 Includes payments from railways re elimination of grade crossings, etc. 


Provincial Government Revenues from Motor-Vehicles.—The taxation 
of motor-vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial 
government income. In every province licences or permits, duly issued by the 
provincial authorities, are required for: motor-vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators 
or drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. 
A sales tax on gasoline is also levied by each province and to Mar. 31, 1947, there 
was also a federal tax of 3 cents but this was withdrawn on that date and for the 
most part provincial taxes were increased to absorb the federal rate. The rates 
in effect in 1949 are: for each of the three Maritime Provinces 18 cents; Quebec 
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and Ontario 11 cents; Manitoba 9 cents; Saskatchewan 10 cents; Alberta 9 cents; 
British Columbia 10 cents and Yukon 6 cents. The more important sources from 
which provincial revenues from motor-vehicles are derived are shown in Table 6. 
Federal Government revenues from import duties, excise and sales taxes are not 
included. 


6.—Provincial Revenues from the Registration and Operation of Motor-Vehicles, 
1947 and 1948 


Norts.—Figures are for the respective provincial fiscal years, see Table 1, p. 754. 


Registration Licences _| Operator cb see on ee 

Province and : Gasoline : 8 

F and Miscel- 

or Territory Passenger] Truck Motor- Dealer Chauffeur Prick Pax lavenon 
Car and Bus cycle Licences Operators DW avcnue 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1947 
Peabo slandereceer 119, 507 86, 668 200 1,181 8,961 5,275} 698,303) 923,727 
Nova Scotia...... 868,241} 1,114,088 1 10,955} 207,980) 100,406) 5,179,783) 7,691,378 
New Brunswick... 697,179] 1,078,471 4,642 1,795} 167,478 40,000} 4,200, 080)| 6, 230, 423 
Quebeces.. ses hgene 2 z 2 2 2 2 25, 568, 671)|37,068,6713 
Ontarioueereeneee 5,587,923) 6,177,529 11, 229 29,607) 1,386,503} 863, 505)/47, 420, 015|/62, 398,735 
Manitobaereemeceie 988,347) 434,302 4,465 13,320) 190,977} 325,437] 4,592,510) 6,624,865 
Saskatchewan..... 1,417,387} 523,490 5,891 42,284] 241,669! 309,014] 6,399,303) 9,514,032 
Alberta totes 1,704,607] 1,110,708 6, 042 22,458] 258,060] 1,116,529) 7,657, 915}11, 965, 649 
British Columbia.| 2,758,484} 1,651,294 29,612 19,170} 324,425) 248,170] 9,295, 743))14, 585,787 
KOU vey cris soe 17,697 676 4 — 2,221 981 50, 497 72,377 
Totals, 1947..... 14,159, 372/12,177, 226 62,085}  140,770| 2,788,274) 3,009,317 |111,062,8204/157,075,644 
1948 

pe Heislanda saree 132,061} 104,004 288 1,227 9, 640 4,3163] 783,913} 1,040,821 
Nova Scotia...... 949, 889) 1,279,755 1 11,424) 216,981 94,687] 5,869, 246} 8, 645, 629 
New Brunswick... 785,673] 1,284,3153 7,182 2,024} 181,765 52,0003} 5,191,864] 7,576, 733 
Quebechas.e fo saeen 2 2 2 2 2 2 29,590, 885|/42, 869, 754 
Ontanlomassae..tee 5,613,422) 6,383,518 10, 729 31,973] 1,383,204} 954, 723/52, 566, 951/68, 435, 006 
Manitobarsranc a8 1,132,540} 496,726 5,881 13,220} 201,760) 370,503] 4,890,086) 7,189,771 
Saskatchewan..... 1,520,532] 652,502 5, 769 39,718] 237,176} 298,769) 6,641, 867)10,015, 294 
Alibertagresceetso8 1,912,473] 1,545, 763 6, 856 25,520) 284,275) 1,094,582) 8,577, 567/13, 540, 501 
British Columbia..| 3,138,083} 1,953,957 26,369 23,197} 362,078) 293, 108/10, 146, 654/16, 200, 465 
Yukon and N.W.T. 29, 883 ie #e ae 2,570 Ae 71,954] 104,407 
Totals, 1948.....|15,214,556)13, 700,540 63,074) 148,303) 2,879,449) 3,162,688|124,330,987/175,618,381 


1JIncluded with miscellaneous. 


2 Details for Quebec, were not supplied by the Province. 
3 Estimated. 


4 Federal tax additional: amounted to $8,605,249, Jan.—Mar., 1947. 


Motor-Carriers.* — The lack of statistical information regarding traffic on 
the highways led to the institution of a census of motor-carriers in 1941. The carriers 
are divided into two classes: passenger and freight. Each of these is subdivided 
into (a) carriers with revenues less than $20,000, and (6) carriers with revenues of 
$20,000 or over. Bus companies handling urban traffic exclusively are compiled 
as a class. Many street-railway systems operate motor-buses, but the statistics 
of such systems are not included here; they are included in electric-railway statistics. 
Licensed carriers doing highway construction work, building air fields, etc., are 
excluded from the compilations. Taxi operators and urban delivery trucks are 
also excluded, except where their operations include interurban business. Carriers 
operating as both passenger and freight carriers are classed as passenger or freight 
according to the preponderance of the revenue. The passenger revenue of trucking 
companies and the freight revenue of bus companies are small percentages of their 
total revenues. 


*Statistics are given in more detail in the annual report, ‘‘Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger’’, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 
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7.—Capital, Revenues, Employees and Equipment of Motor-Carriers, 1946 and 1947 


Nots.—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight 
carriers those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. Firms predominantly warehousing are excluded. 


Freight Carriers 


Passenger Carriers Totals 
Item Large Small 
1946r 1947 1946° 1947 1946r 1947 1946 1947 
Carriersses: ss No. 467 510 386 481 463 458 1,316 1,449 
Investments— 


Land, buildings, 
equipment, etc. $ |24, 608, 756/30, 301, 546} 3,100,999] 4,351, 800/40, 806, 394/53, 025, 677/168, 516, 149187, 679, 023 
Revenue— 


Breight.. > «+... $ |41,576, 842/51, 593,051) 4,788,522) 5,798,448! 600,668] 753, 865/46, 966, 032/58, 145,364 
Passenger— 

Intercity and 

Pure: eek $ 163,349} 184,325 —- — 37,326, 799|38, 427, 8611137, 490, 148)38, 612, 186 
City. cos. 242 — 10, 124, 042}11, 185, 550/10, 124, 284/11, 185,550 


y $ — -- 
Miscellaneous. . $ | 1,725,923} 3,661,047} 228,256] 270,255] 2,031,990) 1,986,048] 3,986,169} 5,917,350 


Totals, Revenue $ |43, 466, 356/55, 438, 423) 5,016,778] 6,068, 703|50, 083, 499]52, 353, 324/198, 566, 633|113,860,450 


Working pro- 


prietors......... No. 257 253 353 437 278 275 888 965 
Employees— 
Asat July 15..No. 10, 726 11,694 19122 i212 8,250 8,762 20,098 21, 668 
As at Dec. 15 “ 10, 582 11,507 1,088 1,137 8,201 8,454 19,871 21,098 
Total wages... $ |16,689,306]/21,068, 173] 1,313,569} 1,495, 499|14, 786, 656/16, 580, 094/32, 789, 531139, 143, 766 
Equipment— 
SETUCKSs..-5.20NO. 4,828 5,211 1,106 1,290 216 210 6,150 6,711 
Tractor, semi- 
trailer units.. “ 2,192 2,448 93 96 27 My 2.312 2,566 
Trailers.:.3..: 1, 267 1,675 58 69 15 24 1,340 1,768 
Busestee s0..68 ne 40 52 i a BT 4,066 3, 824 4,125 


Table 8 shows the freight and passengers carried by motor-carriers in 1946 
and 1947. ‘Traffic data were not available for the majority of the small operators. 
Many truck operators failed to report tons of freight carried and others reported 
only estimates; consequently these data are not very informative. A difficulty in 
compiling weights, which is quite understandable, is that much traffic is carried 
on a load basis and not on a weight basis. Records of passengers appear to be fairly 
complete, possibly because tickets are sold and accounted for, and the unit is not 
so complex as for freight carried. 


8.—Traffic Carried by Motor-Carriers, 1946 and 1947 


Notrt.—Large freight carriers include those with annual revenues of $20,000 or over; small freight 
peal oes those with annual revenues of from $8,000 to $20,000. Firms predominantly warehousing are 
excluded. 


Freight Carriers 


Passenger Carriers Totals 
Item Large Small 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and 
TUE AVM ee, No.| 441,720} 197,818 — _ 101, 708, 443]106, 718, 144]|102, 150, 163}106, 915, 957 
Cityt oe ie e _- oe —- — 153, 770, 931]170, 273, 634/153, 770, 931| 170, 273, 634 
Special and 
Chartered 
Service— | 
Intercity and 
EMILAL ets ato No. — 4,428 -- ~- 4,977,664] 3,515,962!) 4,977,664} 3,520,391 
MEN om oes teneves - = = — =S 142,918 941, 455 142, 91& 941, 455 
Totals, Passen- 
PETS 41... Ses. § No.| 441,720) 202,241 — _ 269,599,956) 281, 449, 196/261, 041, 676/281 ,651, 437 
Totals, Freight, 
Intercity and 


Rural........ ton! 10, 146,356"(11,587,02111, 632, 762!'1,357, 056 112,124 69, 634/11,891, 242"! 13,013,711 
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Motor-Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required to report accidents but 
comprehensive statistics are not available for all provinces. The Health and Welfare 
Division of the Bureau of Statistics compiles statistics on all deaths from motor- 
vehicle accidents and these are shown in Table 9. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value due to differences in size, population, 
motor-vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the 
average number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor-vehicles has also been tabu- 
lated. These data still give no weight to differences in use of motor-vehicles, 
differences in climate, roads, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Table 10 shows the number of persons killed or injured in automobile accidents 
as reported by the motor-vehicle branches of the provincial governments. It is 
quite possible that the latter reported some persons as injured who subsequently 
died from injuries and these would be included in the fatalities of the vital statistics 
shown in Table 9; also accidents that occurred late in December and resulted 
in deaths would be charged to December by the provincial authorities but to 
January of the next year in the vital statistics. Consequently, the figures of 
fatalities of Tables 9 and 10 are not in complete agreement. 


9.—Deaths Resulting from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, by Provinces, 1939-48 


Norse.—This table was compiled in the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Figures for the years 1926-35 will be found at p. 578 of the 1941 Year Book and those for 1936-38 at p. 712 
of the 1948-49 edition. 


Year PLB.) SNES: N.B Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. i) Total 
ee bh geianden Yeh Chater ttre aie cde Ms OS Me ened eee ere SE Se ee 
DEATHS 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. |= No: No. 
TOS Orestes 7 84 92 390 682 63 65 81 120 1,584 
1 GAO ee olen. tthe 10 104 81 434 746 87 59 72 116 1,709 
1:4 Tee de cence: one 9 104 89 485 835 79 45 78 128 1, 852 
1942 a aretes cae 8 72 52 363 610 52 58 62 132 1,409 
iY. BRE: 3 Reni e 5 90 70 392 563 44 34 84 155 1,437 
OAS ae et Serra wot 11 ue: 56 406 526 53 43 80 124 1,372 
LOA See 8 76 90 424 637 67 58 ffi 125 1,556 
1946) eter. seta cre 4 84 69r 482° 729° 94 70° gir 1587 1,781° 
LOA See Re ree 15 83 104 476 753 77 51 103 207 1, 869 
1948 Di. ee eece rae 5 96 118 599 790 81 87 130 193 || 2,099 
ye ee ey a ee ee 
DEATHS PER 10,000 REGISTERED MOTOR-VEHICLES 
Uh Sed 2 a ae es ae er Oe eS eee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1939)5; ckeosoe re 8-71 15-85 24-14 18-30 9-99 7-09 5-46 7-12 9-83 11-01 
1 HOY UO RA iis 5 oid 12-39 18-49t| 20-77 19-28 10-74r 9-57 4-65 6-05r 9-06 11-48r 
1941 ee rare 11-23 16-56 21-47 20-89 11-30 8-18 3-43 6-18 9-52 11-78 
19425 Sti on es 10-61 12-23 13-77 16-31 8-53 5-58 4-46 4-94 9-93 9-24 


1943 ermal tear tae 6-23 | 15-20} 17-41 | 17-60 8-14 4-71 2-54 6-59 | 11-51 9-51 


1044 ican see 13-08 | 12-60 | 14-15 | 18-12 7-79 5-68 3:05 6-28 9-18 9-14 
bY. aa ea See 9-05 | 13-40] 21-65 | 18-41 9-61 7:22 4-14 5-46 9-27 | 10-39 
LO4G RO cee eee 4-35 | 13-40 | 15-23 | 18-897] 10-257] 9-30 4-72] 6-55"| 10-52") 10-98F 
LOS, Rr, oc eeerns 15-08 | 11-81 | 20-16 | 15-94 9-49 6-87 3-22 6-63 | 11-52 10-19 


1G48D? Kay geeredae 4-43 | 12-58 | 18-92 | 17-86 9-03 6-33 5-20 7:47 9-55 || 10-31 
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10.—Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1947 


Norr.—Figures are as reported by provincial motor-vehicle authorities for the calendar year. 


Item P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
Accidents 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of 
one or more persons. . 14 fed 91 372 664 68 9 178] 1,611 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons. . 116 765 5,867 | 9,165 | 1,286 1,360 | 3,232) 23,0732 
Resulting in property 1,686 
damage only......... 260 | 1,486 12,955 | 12,464 | 4,654 3,940 | 9,646! 48,364? 
Totals, Accidents..... 390 | 2,278 | 1,777 19,194 | 22,293 | 6,008 5,394 | 13,056) 74,7383 
Persons Killed 
Pedestrians............ 2 25 32 190 284 29 31 72 6773 
Motorcyclists (drivers 
and passengers)...... — 2 — 13 30 3 3 12 65 
Drivers of other motor- 
VEhIClES ona e ceinests 2 20 94 178 25 43 417 
Passengers and attend- 57 33 
ants of other motor- 
VONICIES oe eves oi - 9 34 95 206 |) 36 54 506 
Drivers and other oc- 
cupants of horse-drawn 
VODICIOS Os. 25 feta oe — 1 oo 2 4 3 ~ — 11 
Pedal cyclists.......... — 4 Zi 21 32 2 2 10 75 
Other persons.......... 1 — _ — _ — — 6 8 
Totals, Persons Killed 14 86 91 415 734 70 97 197} 1,7592 
Persons Injured 
Pedestrians... ......+.- 11 309 185 | 2,799 3, 082 450 207 | 1,004) 8,2573 
Motorcyclists (drivers 
and passengers)....... — 13 1 215 515 50 88 247 1,188 
Drivers of other motor- 
Vehicles toes eet sos 48 254 1,196 3, 167 461 921) 7,414 
Passengers and attend- 364 897 
ants of other motor- 
Vehicles: -he. aoe 57 410 3,388 5,559 852 | 2,003] 13,639 
Drivers and other oc- 
cupants of horse-drawn 
Woliclesses coe ae 4 5 181 69 27 — 324 
Pedal cyclists.:........ 1 33 515 664 145 76 266), 1,776 
Other -persons.......2.-..- 2 — — — — 13 44 4 
Totals, Persons In- 
i [1 tc! San Se 123 | 1,024 549 | 8,294 | 13,056 | 1,500 | 1,942 | 1,706 4,485|| 32,6823 


Property Damage. ..$ (44,404 450,165 280,558 


5,242,069 |518,129 |947,581 |982,728 |2,002,855)10,468,9394 


1 Not analysed by personal injury and property damage. 2Excludes New Brunswick. 
3 Includes four accidents in the Northwest Territories—one pedestrian killed and three injured. 4 Total 
for provinces reporting. 


Gasoline Consumption.—All provinces require retail sales of gasoline to be 
reported and a tax is imposed on all gasoline consumed by motor-vehicles using 
the highways and streets and also on that used for an increasing number of other 
purposes. However, the taxable gasoline is still largely consumed by motor- 
vehicles and indicates, in a general way, the increase or decrease in their use. Net 
sales are the differences between the total or gross sales reported and the quantities 
on which the tax is refunded in whole or in part, or on which the tax is not imposed 
at the time of sale. 
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Sales during the war years were, of course, materially affected by rationing, 
and large increases have followed the removal of restrictions. 


11.—Sales of Gasoline, by Provinces, 1943-48 


Province 1943 1944 1945 1946° 1947 1948 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
PB tslandise css 7,881, 403 9,295, 639 4,715,743 5,945,412 6,963, 412 7,288, 125 
Nova Scotia.......... 42,465,349 43,462,061 87,727,413 44,571,678 51,647, 756 53,136, 982 
New Brunswick...... 27,255,758 28,077,021 29,175,358 43,320,383 49,935, 462 54,186, 447 
Quebec jactuc Ate: 147,048,452 | 178,879,214 | 168,304,460 | 218,008,872 | 247,467,957 | 280,857,736 
Ontariomannc. 2. wee 309, 487,964 | 315,976,426 | 323,814,957 | 451,251,989 | 501,433,196 | 562,530,157 
Manttobancnin citi 63,375, 584 70,399, 123 56,119, 024 72,402,422 83,145, 966 90,601,589 
Saskatchewan........ 104,175,400 | 119,840,189 | 118,463,733 | 136,065,534 | 142,368,203 | 147,446,058 
Albertan cre. eae 114,969,882 | 120,159,267 | 102,753,583] 143,650,095) 171,112,4391] 190,608,3601 
British Columbia..... 86, 932,371 84,383,083 74,621, 447 97,383,294 | 117,497,292 | 130,909,076 


Totals, Gross Sales. .| 903,592,163 | 970,472,023 915,695,718 |1,212,599,679 |1,371,571,683 |1,517,564,530 
Refunds and exemp- 
GIONS se nee tae cee 373,747,304 | 395,615,510 | 253,079,186 | 213,314,760 | 250,217,946 | 286,829,077 


Totals, Net Sales..... 529,844,859 | 574,856,513 | 662,616,532 | 999,284,919 |1,121,353,737 |1,230,735,453 


1 Not strictly comparable with the other provinces. 


PART IV.—WATERWAYS* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping 
is consolidated under the Canada Shipping Act (c. 44, 1934). The Act is a sequel 
to the passage of the Statute of Westminster in 1931, under which the Parliament 
of Canada accepted full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian shipping. 
The Canada Shipping Act is a comprehensive piece of legislation and constitutes, 
in fact, the incorporation in the shipping law of Canada of features of international 
agreements and of British and previous Canadian legislation. A brief summary 
of the Act is given at pp. 681-683 of the 1938 Year Book. 


Section 1.—Equipment, Facilities and Traffic 


The developments and equipment to facilitate water traffic are classified under 
the sub-headings of shipping, aids to navigation, canals and harbours. Subsection 5 
is added giving figures of administrative activities regarding pilotage service, 
steamship inspection and personnel shipped and discharged. 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


Since all waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open on 
equal terms, except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries 
of the world, the commerce of Canada is by no means entirely dependent upon 
Canadian shipping. However, a large part of the inland and coast-wise traffic is 
carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, every ship 
that falls under the definition of ‘British Ship’ given in Sect. 6 of the Act and is 
controlled as to management and use in Canada must, unless registered elsewhere 
in the Commonwealth, be registered in Canada. An exception is made in the case 
of ships not exceeding 10 tons register and engaged solely in coastal or inland navi- 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to naviga- 
tion, canals, harbours, administrative services, and marine services, by the Department of Transport 
and the National Harbours Board; part of the financial statistics, by the Department of Public Works; 
shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian Maritime Commission; 
Panama Canal, by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics of shipping, 
by the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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gation. A ship (whatever her qualification for British registry) that is not registered 
in any part of the Commonwealth, is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Vessels about to be built may be recorded, and vessels being built 
or equipped must be recorded, by a registrar of British ships under the Act. 

For a record of the number and tonnage of ships engaged in the carrying trade 
of Canada, see Table 2 and pp. 764, 769and 771. The tables are included there under 
traffic statistics because they relate more directly to traffic and services than merely 
to the shipping available. For an account of the shipping services operated by 
the Federal Government, see pp. 775-777. 


1.—Vessels on Canadian Shipping Registry, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1944-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1935-43 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1941 edition. 


Province 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

or Territory No. | Net Tons| No. | Net Tons! No. | Net Tons} No. ) Net Tons| No. | Net Tons 
IP eisland <s.07. 85 4,925 80 4,719 70 4,580 74 8,384 102 8,459 
Nova Scotia..... 2,371 52,274) 2,573 51,747] 2,842 115,780) 3,155 126,829] 3,376 179,601 
New Brunswick.. 915 31,421 639 29,100 898 35,094 960 38,189 975 38, 705 
@ucbech. a4. c nes: 1,326 896, 795| 1,326 917,112} 1,260 615,539) 1,326 652,234} 1,395 718,579 
Ontarlomsentataaee 15208) 349,228) 1,221 358,459| 1,256] 365,464) 1,367| 380,426] 1,498) 392,269 
Manitoba... 2. ua 11,441 110 11,407 110 11,407 106 11,066 124 14,470 
Saskatchewan.. 201 2 201 1 147 1 147 1 147 
British Columbia 3, 235 294,759| 3,455| 296,127] 3,617] 449,148] 3,925} 488,432) 4,113 490, 858 
Yao | ey Meese 15 4,259 15 4,259 16 4,296 / 4,324 14 ; 

Totals......... 9,369| 1,645,298| 9,421| 1,673,131|10,070| 1,601, 455|10,931| 1,710,031/11,598 1,846,703 


Shipping, Traffic.—A brief description of the early development of Canadian 
shipping is given at pp. 597-598 of the 1941 edition of the Year Book. Complete 
statistics, comparable with those given for the railways, showing all the freight 
carried by water, are not available. To obtain a record of the traffic handled by small 
independent coasting vessels would be difficult. However, there is a record of the 
number and tonnage of ships calling at all ports at which there are customs collectors 
and of cargoes of vessels trading between Canadian and foreign ports. Each vessel de- 
parting from port makes a statistical report which is forwarded to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and from these reports compilations of shipping statistics are made. 

Reports are not made for vessels of less than 10 registered net tons and the 
tonnage of tugs is the gross ton and not the net ton used for cargo vessels. Fishing 
vessels are not required by customs regulations. to report when operating from certain 
ports; consequently, the data are not on the same basis as data for cargo vessels. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1941-48 


Norr.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35 are given at p. 597 of the 1941 Year Book and for 
1936-40 at p. 733 of the 1948-49 edition. 


In Foreign Service In Coasting Service Totals 
Year ie 

¥ Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1G). 9 Toe OS eee 26, 203 31, 452, 400 77,592 48,111,082 103, 795 79,563,482 
iD: +22: ain a ne ORR Eee ae 24,066 25, 640, 763 73,366 43,990, 764 97,432 69, 631,527 
OAS Bere aah yh) ee, fae 22,901 26,345, 562 65,066 40,300,778 87,967 66, 646,340 
TOM alan Sl RN es in es 23,786 28,356, 681 64,999 43,776,497 88, 785 72,133,178 
ihe sees he 7 ee Me 24,431 29, 655, 984 65,410 48,098,201 89,841 77, 754,185 
1a ite Paes Sere Ered cere 26,461 30,367, 071 67,014 45,559,014 93,475 75,926,085 
De ee eee ae eer 27,868 35,926,095 73,401 51, 766,383 101, 269 87,692,478 
MA Ro serene ie ta nt oy Si aisk a2 cl Sielss 39, 443 , 055 75,141 52,453,382 106,279 91,896,437 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at Each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1947 


Nore.—For details of shipping at all ports in Canada, see ‘‘Shipping Report’’ of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


In Foreign Service! | In Coasting Service Totals 
Province and Port Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No: No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown... ee Lee eee eee 25 24,713 101 39,070 126 63, 783 
Totals, Prince Edward Island?.... 62 33,238 287 68,137 | 299 103,375 
Nova Scotia— 
DISD Yee con eS elec se creo: cater 67 65, 850 436 623,558 503 689, 406 
PT aplifaxcne See deeb mon eeetnt ene cre ee 871 | 2,457,805 683 677, 440 1.554 3,135,245 
INortheSydney neat eee 1,128 287,096 911 157,898 || 2,039 444,994 
NICO BIT en eens HE ea, Ge ee SOR 302 815, 898 553 560, 626 855 1,376, 524 
VSI OU LIN nee rere Sener ee eee 389 146, 679 405 Ppa OApass 794 168, 904 
Totals, Nova Scotia?............... 4,693 | 4,730,287 | 6,578 | 2,501,628 || 11,271 7,201,915 
New Brunswick— 
Campopello era. tskscincenen olaatecee 757 11,041 = — 757 11,041 
Saint Jobing gh eee srevn Beep eee 482 1,391, 153 1,078 979,873 1,560 2,371,026 
Totals, New Brunswick?.,........ 5,954 | 1,672,197 25934 1,387,268 || 8,888 3,059,465 
Quebec— 
Bate Comenusnaon saute ce beeen 45 107, 643 680 246, 165 725 353 , 808 
Montrealers fren) ear oe oe me oie 1,652 | 4,046,052 | 2,359 | 2,750,597 || 4,011 6,796, 649 
TERED AA RIOCE SMe ts irre h SR oho  ee 288 847, 208 174 637.805 462 1,485,013 
OucheGhae enon eee eee Po oe 201 PRR IAIE | Gaps yes: 1,994,895 |] 2,544 Dr pihawoe 
‘hreesRavers, 220) Set Sa Barge eee. 176 328,315 1, 667 SZ oc 1, 843 1, 655, 687 
Totals, Quebee?................... 2,648 | 6,118,761 | 9,963 | 8,006,173 || 12,611 | 14,124,934 
Ontario— 
Amberstburaes ea ee eee 521 398,303 64 42,033 585 440, 336 
CODOUE Sa sas tae Uae tg te ee 653 2,130,051 47 34,201 700 2,164, 252 
Cormwallhe sameeren ad aan ee ee 38 46,076 356 365,587 394 411, 663 
Fort: William. a. 2s. Gat © eee 342 1,088,478 754 1,700, 694 1,096 2,789,172 
EL Cone sapien eee ee eee S0De | elno2n 000 555 597,675 860 1,729, 730 
Eingstons Sein se ks Se ee 486 335,021 442 604, 842 928 939, 863 
Midland \ i 2Raae. 6 Skee as eee 82 248,766 271 775, 823 353 1,024,589 
PortrArt nurse coe ta eee oe 364 862,842 | 1,146 | 3,327,298 1,510 4,190,140 
‘RortiGolbornete 5 eee ele. tweet 136 317,287 337 704, 706 473 1,081,993 
iRorty Mice Nicolle ee see eee 3 9,611 230 656, 814 Fats) 660,425 
Préescotisny Wate vot ee ee 406 532,936 287 371,441 693 904,377 
Sis Catharinesmansae cece ere te eee, 29 61,042 179 122,315 208 183 357 
DATnidee epee wer. eas ene ee oer 453 985,376 675 1,128,027 1,128 2,113,403 
Sells Buy Wiebe Sa rn are 570 1,971, 642 448 800, 998 1,018 2,772,640 
PNDOLOLdUS een. came te ee ee eee 128 286,501 402 564, 590 530 851,091 
FROFONtOMAe | Se eee Rainer, eee 725 1,548,971 VST 1,623,945 || 2,296 3,172,916 
Wi GdSOLAM Mra cnn ee te ree eee, arnt een 335 693, 435 374 563,451 709 1, 256, 886 
Totals, Ontario?................... 7,577 | 15,370,421 | 10,512 | 16,179,723 || 18,089 | 31,550,144 
Manitoba (Churchi!l)................... 16 63,953 ~~ — 16 63,953 
British Columbia— 
NANAIMO! Ste ee on ee ee 382 88,159 | 3,331 | 2,577,153 aatle 2,665,312 
New:Westminster-. /... 922) eee 424 578,803 | 2,788 1,814,180 | 3,207 2,392, 983 
Oceantlaliso tare ge ee eee 28 77, 169 1,134 709, 008 1,162 786,177 
iPortsAlibernia epee ae ee ee 55) 81,501 654 569,981 709 651, 482 
Powellthiver -. 4. Santee. 145 104,328 |} 3,759 1,368,090 |} 3,904 1,472,418 
Prince Rupert arse eis 1,412 See ACMA SST, 652,316 |} 3,299 979, 593 
Unien Bay. wae. noe ee 18 48,055 751 367, 032 769 415, 087 
Mancotrver it ads sien td eo pero ters 1719"), %85, 108. 418 10217360))| 92782 1639) 123079 13,516, 052 
WVictOrink,.. [ice east aes. Se Seek tee es: 1,481 | 2,465,193 | 3,487 | 3,558,356 || 4,968 6,023,549 
Totals, British Columbia?......... 6,932 | 7,930,858 | 43,695 | 23,607,608 | 50,007 | 31,538,466 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... . 6 4,380 120 72,965 126 77,345 
Grand Totaiss’ yy. 2). 27,868 | 35,926,095 | 73,439 | 51,823,502 | 101,307] 87,749,597 


a ee lS ae ec | 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes other small ports not shown separately. 
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Vessels in coasting service and vessels fishing in Canadian waters are not 
required by customs regulations to report any details of cargoes loaded or unloaded 
so that cargo data are available only for vessels in foreign service. The cargoes 
are not cargoes on board but cargoes unloaded and loaded at the respective ports. 


4.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports onto or from Vessels in 
Foreign Service, by Provinces, 1943-47 


Loaded Unloaded 


Province and Year 
and Tons Tons Tons Tons 


Weight Measurement} Weight Measurement 


a | a | | |r | 


PO4O 58 SS 5 ap Et Rahs opis doees e+e Hebes 19, 798 — 4 —_ 
RAD ag ORR can avr Gtsayehiv.o 6 0,0ie aes sine ti 15,180 76 2,041 — 
OU ne rah aan Fine a dan Sapna oa tr 15,120 — 4.187 _- 
WQS Je ea tren dances sts gered. meyers 58,590 9,795 12, 632 _— 
Nova Scotia— 
DOCS ee Cire Seach eves ss ob wie weet s ee 3,168,353 1,911 2, 233,412 12,755 
ning: Ae Dee ae eg ee eee Ee 3, 202,023 17,237 2,266, 903 499 
DA Re Awe pane ast oh eis 2 sa esses 2,969, 241 49,686 1,738,822 — 
108Ge Ges Fk Oa Pee PE ers A ae .3, 486, 483 45,891 2,183,951 156 
EO. Ele, Sys eee Cae Peer aren 4,125,005 27,989 2,645, 143 1,275 
New Brunswick— 
LOD era i pebioptr ns ireian ste Os) Saew sa Nee ss 8 2,858, 989 325, 278 409, 502 70, 609 
VEEL -paeatios oR 20a Sooner ir Una rt ae 2,319,590 452,036 443,021 62,217 
1945....: Dn SRR Ey on an ae ee 2,309,061 475,140 512,334 129, 738 
LIE Lae Ses wank Srila eis ke spine eee 1,942,402 111, 458 467,441 . 64,944 
ELL rahe e Taisine aio os 218 Saieidieentneners 2,239,539 105, 879 478,896 44,443 
Quebec— 
OMA pene te Sele Cae As Tie ae eh wee ee LA 1,863,890 74,622 4,219,193 8 
ee ote aries Sea rea nies Mino Re: 2,946,991 172,111 3,691, 563 36,755 
Rts eee eer teen eis ates Sates) © ONES 6, 853,392 340, 639 3.691, 905 58,740 
1 UE pie ot Sao O08 SBD IDES Gig” DEM Gcrancaar 5,330, 566 417,599 4,978,384 64, 801 
LAO. MER Sas eens. ones reds Ceres 5, 724, 483 312,652 6, 880, 554 47,741 
Ontario— 
SESE re eer iene ofc ia niet ss ees cya see Ss 6,511, 700 =_ 19, 548,919 — 
SGAE Peeatee aon te eae shee oasis AP 7,501, 458 = 19,504,912 _ 
US See ts 1) SOS Ae 3 Se eae 5,955,203 = 16, 926, 183 3 
1US6 ese. Sis bee ce ere Sa Rode Ser ie 3,483, 132 30, 629 16,924,368 = 
Ra en “2 Rn eee eR ES ORR a 4,067, 226 = 20, 438, 843 — 
British Columbia— 
DAMM bia cath sa. dels sacs Men Ag Ble isle o's 1,518, 639 187, 404 1,368,389 669 
Peter as cota ke an enigaed sas oe 2,160,090 163 , 885 1,647,041 3,083 
a ee ai Sana ae oth aus cous ely Sc 3,184, 483 180,911 1,452,746 16,767 
Pee eee a= 8 sinie Seis tie Sin «2 aera 4,300,958 15,994 1,748,006 3,916 
ET ES eS See ey eee ace rae 4,876,930 4,427 2, 283, 806 17,437 
Yukon— 
BM er eee ei Racist ait ahalle tao rele 7,138 = 292 = 
WO ees brs Fnhie = oid Uae Ree Salo eo = 764 =_ 5 —= 
Oe a ee eee eee ee eee 875 — 67 _ 
Me eee oom Sree igfe ees 6 ao} Korean ode 915 _ 57 _ 
MOST AGee ibe kee w ah AEs oN: o isle SRS Bea e8 736 = 109 = 
Totals— 
ii re tre ies ea eats BMS were nrg t's oto’ 15,934,882 589,255 27,779,713 84,041 
cb at Miles So: AIR Das od LY ed er oa 18,150,714 805,269 27,553,449 162,554 
a eB chaee § Grecia petals ieee ho mone lone) 21,287,435 1,046, 452 24,324,098 205,248 
“A=. oe ae Pr neers 18,650,828? 621,571 26,306, 4402 133,817 
EDA Vetye em Ks 7 1 rtd WAS aid. OSS 21,246, 0122 460.742 32,740, 3582 110,896 


1 
ga a 


2 One measured ton=40 cubic feet. 2 Includes 91,247 tons loaded and 25 tons unloaded at Manitoba 
ports in 1946 and 153,503 tons loaded and 375 tons unloaded in 1947. Sa a 
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Subsection 2.—Aids to Navigation 


Included under this heading are the lighthouses and the whole system of marine 
danger signals on the east and west coasts of Canada, on Hudson Bay and Strait, 
the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances 
to harbours—a very extensive system designed to provide safe navigation in all 
Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described under marine services at p. 776. 
As a further aid to safe navigation, there are chains of radio signal and direction- 
finding stations which are described under radiotelegraphy at pp. 813-815. Lists 
of aids to navigation, excepting very minor ones, are published by the Department 
of Transport. 


5.—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-49 


Norr.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,006 unlighted buoys, balises, 
dolphins and beacons are maintained. The figures are supplied by the Department of Transport and do 
not include installations being taken over in Newfoundland. A table showing marine danger signals main- 
tained during the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-40 is given at p. 581 of the 1941 Year Book. Figures for 1942 
will be found at p. 716 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Type of Signal 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
No No No No. No No No 

Lights stica tect ee ee tee 2,050 2,082 2,095 2,107 2,320 2,469 2,491 
iehtshipsaeeri ane eee a 7 Gi 6 8 8 8 
bight=keeperss. ener eee Tei35 1,129 i, IBY feels? iy 1,102 1,094 
HO gay nISt] Coa aie ees ee ey | 12 13 13 8 9 11 
IPSN Seay ests oc Conary es 4 4 3 33 2 D 
Dia phonesaecs sane eee 167 167 168 170 169 169 176 
BPootbelismnc.s-t se ey ee 47 48 49 49 39 37 38 
Fiancdkiog, WOLns ee een ae 153 153 151 149 135 137 137 
Hand fog bells....... eh eS tae 4 4 4 4 9 10 10 
Gas, and combination gas, 

whistling and bell peak 463 469 479 435 541 552 585 
Whistling buoys.. Me 44 42 42 4] 40 39 39 
Belle buoysasntct. eee os 123 119 122 ey 118 112 113 
Submarine bells.............. 2 2 2 1 — — — 
Fog guns and bombs......... 14 14 ale! 13 12 12 11 
Fog alarm stations only...... 13 13 13 13 10 10 11 


A great deal has been done to improve navigable waters by dredging in channels 
and harbours, by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works 
to maintain or control water levels. Probably the largest task of this nature has 
been the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel. An extensive floating plant is in service 
to maintain and improve the deep-water channel from Montreal to the sea for 
ocean-going shipping. Incidental to thesé developments of navigable waters are 
works to guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and 
bridges that cross navigable channels. In order to prolong the season of navigation 
in important waters that freeze over in winter, ice-breaking operations are carried 
on at both the beginning and end of winter. This is particularly the case in con- 
nection with sea-going shipping from Montreal: these operations are prema 
intended to prevent flood conditions during the spring ice break-up. 
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6.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1933-48 


Norse.—Figures for the years 1882-1911 are given at p. 756 of the 1934-85 Year Book and for 1912-32 
at p. 615 of the 1942 edition. 


' Channel | First Last Channel First Last 


pen, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal Montreal to Montreal Montreal 

Montrealt Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 

LOSS 6S ater Mar. 23 Apr. 14 Dec. 6 LOA. ee Sy Apr. 14 Apr. 19 Dec. 17 
MOBS eecacee hic Sets Suk 26 ee 8 1 DY ee ae ads by May 2 ae wait) 
1985 ghd os ae TEs eo lp # 9 1943.5 cee 29 Ten 4 om S13 
LORY faust ee nd kes IS TA ie | 194A ersetase Scare) () Acree 2 Oia |aene 9 
193 Tete O48 wets Apr. 9 ee) o 8 LOAD RS ere My 1 ss 9 os 3 
ERC 8 BIR Fee scree Are? ee ites i 4 194 eee a a 1 GS ei C218 
OB en eae oes ** -29 “ahs 999 ae ae 0 1947s tee oo. oh 16 SF esi Ke e 5 
1940 Gees eae: : on 308 ey 28 ss 5 1948). awed s SI aN) aa ea) S10 


1 ‘‘Channe!l Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Transport, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation 
for 1,875 miles inland from salt water. The canals may be divided into two classes: 
(1) the main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, 
including the Lachine, Soulanges, Cornwall and Williamsburg Canals on the St. 
Lawrence River, the Welland Ship Canal between Lakes Ontario and Erie and the 
Sault Ste. Marie Canal between Lake Huron and Superior; and (2) subsidiary or 
secondary canals including the St. Peters Canal between Bras d’Or Lake and the 
Atlantic Ocean, Cape Breton, the St. Ours and Chambly Canals on the Richelieu 
River, the St. Anne, Carillon and Grenville Canals on the Ottawa River, the Rideau 
Canal between the Ottawa River and Lake Ontario and the Trent and Murray 
Canals between Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay. 


The importance of this transportation system as a highway of commerce is 
evidenced by the fact that, during 1948, 23,559,313 tons of freight passed through, 
the second highest tonnage since 1916; the peak was reached in 1988 when the 
freight traffic amounted to 24,636,462 tons. In 1948, 22,643 vessels passed through 
the canals compared with 20,874 in 1947. 


In addition to freight and passenger vessels, there were thousands of pleasure 
craft locked through the canals. ‘The number of passengers on vessels locking at 
Sault Ste. Marie reached 63,707 in 1948 as compared with 53,782 in 1947. 


Revenue from the canals during the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, amounted to 
$1,017,412, of which $826,207 was derived from rentals for hydraulic and land 
privileges and wharfage. 


The names of the various canals along these routes, their locations and lengths, 
together with the number and dimensions of the locks thereon and other information 
may be found in the bulletin “Canals of Canada’’, published by the Department of 
Transport. 


Under the jurisdiction of the Federal Department of Public Works are the 
St: Andrews Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 ft.) at 
Selkirk on the Red River, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. There are also a 
few small isolated locks, each controlled under the authority of the province in 
which it is situated. 
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Table 7 shows the length and lock dimensions of canals under the adminis- 
tration of the Department of Transport, as at the end of 1948. 


7.—Length and Lock Dimensions of Canals under the control of the Department 
of Transport, 1948 


Locks 
Length |? 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Canal No. |————_ 
Length) Width | Depth 
miles ft: it. ft 
St. Lawrence— 

ST eichinen scenes cee ess Montreal to Lachine................ 8-74 5 270 45 141 
SOUlLANTES ate ctelsverelees ss Cascades Point to Coteau Landing..| 14-67 5 280 46 151 
Cormwallenacses eee Cornwall to Dickinsons Landing....} 11-00 6 270 43-67 |] 141 
Farran Point.62 4 Farran Pomt Rapidsacse.ee esse 1-28 1 800 50 161 
Rapide Plate ese see: MOrrisburgs some cae sate acer osicleteete 3-89 2 270 45 141 
Galop ieee reas Troquois to Cardinal: 3. ..:..-s2 6s: 7°36 3 270 45 141 

Welland Ship ses.aeeecer Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Golborne, Lake, Hrie <: 3. .2....2- 27-60 8 859 80 302 
Sault Ste. Marie........ Saultsstes Maries Onta. se. eee cee ce 1-38 1 900 60 18-25 
Richelieu River— 
SG Ourss ce ones St, QUIS) QuGles ace entree cree hike 0-12 1 339 45 12 
@hamblivatnasee. Chambly to St. Johns, Que......... 11-78 9 120-5 | 238-25 6-5 
Ottawa River— 
SteAnne:enacnnaatteces Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Ravers xan year, ooceal ines 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon see serene Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River..... 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Gren villePaisee eacees Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River... 5-94 5 200 45 9 
Miscellaneous— 
RIGea Ub aac cee ee Ottawa torineston pee eee eee 123-53 47 134 33 5-5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch) 6-82 2 134 oo 5:5 
EL renitect esate sere et Trenton to Peterborough Lock, 
Peterborough. acer ee eee oe ae 88-74 18 175 33 83 
Peterborough Lock to Swift Rapids.| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift Rapids to Big Chutet......... 8-00 — —_ — — 
Big Chute to Port Severn........... 8-11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Brancheecess senisa Soret 10-00 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
Branch) tere bes soctne hte: 25-00 _ — _ _ 
JMG ick chet teterexersr arena Isthmus of Murray—Bay of Quinte. . 7-535) — _ _ _ 
St. Peters?.2.a ne St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
@aperyBretona NiO weane eer een 0-50 1 300 48 186 
1 Navigable depths Are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 2 Minimum depth 
between locks 23 ft. 3 Notice must be given by vessels of more than 6 ft. 10 in. draught. 
4 Marine railways in this section limit navigation to vessels 60 ft. long 13-5 ft. wide and 4-0 ft. draught. 
5 Minimum depth of canal with Lake Ontario at elevation 244 ft. above sea-level is 9-5 ft. 6 The 


depth of canal prism is 17 ft. 


Canal Traffic.—The canals of Canada are open to the vessels and traffic of 
all nations upon equal terms and thus United States traffic constitutes an important 
part of the total carried through certain canals, especially the Welland Ship Canal. 
This is shown in Tables 8 and 10. More complete details of the traffic through 
canals may be found in the annual report “Canal Statistics” published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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8.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel and Origin of 
Freight, Navigation Seasons, 1939-48 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


For Canadian canal traffic 


from 1886-99, see the 1902 Year Book, p. 398; for figures for 1900-10, the 1933 edition, p. 697; for 1911-35 


p. 703 of the 1938 edition; and for 1936-38, p. 736 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Nationality of Vessel 


Origin of Freight Carried 


Navi- ee 
ger en Canadian United States! Canada United States Total 
ea- 
son Registered Registered iP. Caoh PG voi 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Podnare Tons Total Tons Total Tons 
No. No. No. No. 

1939..| 24,768 | 18,240,632 | 2,757 | 3,095,648 |] 14,150,305 | 60-5 9,240,772 | 39-5 23,391,077 
1940. .} 23,646 | 18,513,994 | 3,194 | 4,056,089 || 12,257,336 | 53-6 | 10,613,217 | 46-4 22,870, 553 
1941, .} 24,418 | 20,211,209 | 3,456 | 5,420,815 || 10,334,174 | 44-1 | 13,119,193 | 55-9 23, 453,367 
1942. .| 22,150 | 18,952,917 | 3,751 | 8,404,363 || 7,764,804 | 387-2 | 18,134,835 | 62-8 20, 899, 639 
1943..| 20,855 | 18,273,304 | . 2,617 | 5,686,958 || . 7,838,429 | 36-5 | 13,637,765 | 63-5 21,476,194 
1944. .| 20,780 | 18,191,826 | 1,911 | 4,541,575 |} 8,002,746 | 38-8 | 12,612,761 |} 61-2 20,615, 507 
1945..] 21,064 | 19,068,308 | 1,553 | 3,426,069 || 10,491,263 | 47-0 | 11,829,136} 53-0 22,320,399 
1946..} 17,199 | 16,206,415 | 1,794] 3,221,008 || 8,904,733 | 47-7 9,750,186 | 52-3 18, 654,919 
1947. .| 18,542 | 18,613,576 | 2,332 | 3,796,293 || 10,288,481 | 47-8 | 11,225,458 | 52-2 21,513,939 
1948. .} 19,859 | 19,723,768 | 2,784] 4,219,539 | 11,169,714 | 47-4 | 12,389,599 | 52-6 23,559,313 


1 Figures include a small percentage of vessels of other foreign nationalities. 


§.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canal and Class of Product, Navigation Season 1948 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


Manu- 
Agricultural| Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products Products Total 
cellaneous 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault. stesMaries..,..2..<.< 1,146,964 153 706, 467 158, 884 358,594 2,371,062 
Welland Ships... ....00 + 2,469, 618 5,458 | 3,227,236 522,598 | 7,148,411 13,373,321 
St. Lawrence River......... 1,343,491 4,870 | 2,231,974 626,807 | 3,170,868 7,378,010 
Richelieu River......:... ae — 35 86, 536 — , 794 91,365 
St Petersen Atak e. Seeker: 2,307 1,009 11,185 206 5, 866 20,573 
I RPci ga sen Silene ae et sae eee — 139 2,800 —_ — 2,939 
OttawarcKivert.s:searce. —_ _— 3,198 —— 260, 145 263 , 343 
RSIS (S20 lees. Chae CRC Rerer Sarees — — 250 120 953 1323 
MT ON Gener fe ete ei asc cifore. _ — 141 — 38, 540 38, 681 
St Andrews es. oe ee. 392 2,623 5,182 10, 264 235 18, 696 
Totalsys 5, .e ess 4,962,772 14,287 | 6,274,969 | 1,318,879 | 10,988,406 || 23,559,313 


10.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 1948 
Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


From Canadian From Canadian |From United States}|From United States! 


to 
Canadian Ports 


to to to 
Canal United States Ports!| United States Ports! Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie...| 527,647 |1, 166,969 4,147 | 291, 833 3,975 24,305 | 329,515 22,671 
Welland Ship...... 988,206 |2,694,733 | 576,402 30,449 | 495,335 | 823,880 74,781 | 7,689,535 
St. Lawrence River|1, 969,233 |1,832,972 | 631,272 32,201 101, 643 81, 208 25,105 | 2,704,376 
Richelieu River... 49,709 1, 962 26, 480 _ _ _— — 13,214 
Si Petere..c, cee. yy 7,791 646 1,973 — -—— — 41 
INGTIET Ayana snl ons. cce 139 2,785 _ — _ — _ 15 
Ottawa River..... 1,345 | 258,800 — 3,198 — _— — _— 
IRTAeAtas satis .h 393 352 97 — _ -— — — — 
SRENID E17 ee shac Boiss — 38, 681 — _ _ _ — - 
St. Andrews....... 13,141 DDO — — = — — 
DP Otalss cits’: 3,559,894 | 6,011,219 | 1,238,947 | 359,654 | 600,953 | 929,393 | 429,401 |10,429,852 


“1 Figures for the United States include small percentages of traffic from other foreign countries. 
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10.— Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 1948—concluded 


Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo ; 
Canal — penere res forrest e | P a Conuer eae 
nite argo wit 
Up Down Canada et aad 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie:?.......... 865,284 | 1,505,778 | 1,990,596 380,466 | 2,371,062 +242, 732 
WellandtShipsrec renee 2,134,724 | 11,238,597 | 4,289,790 | 9,083,531 | 13,373,321 | +1,567, 746 
St. Lawrence River......... 2,421,200 4,650,757 4,465,678 2,912,332 7,378,010 +198, 416 
Richelieu Rivera. -6 oa. 3. 76, 189 15,176 e 78,151 13,214 91,365 +30, 279 
Sir Beters cere ae 10, 768 9,805 20, 5o2 41 20,573 —13,689 
NEUE AV cpa crcterein oe be eens 139 2,800 2,924 15 2,939 +1, 939 
OLlawaulvliviels in een ce 1,345 261,998 263 , 343 _— 263,343 +8,516 
Rideausees.2 2 Soe ee 852 971 1a ve — i323 —185 
Trenteeere pela es ee — 38,681 38, 681 -- 38, 681 +8,076 
St2zAndrews*..5 o..- ees 13,141 5,555 18, 696 _— 18, 696 +1, 544 
Potals. 5.8 Oe Male 5,829,195 | 17,730,118 | 11,169,714 | 12,389,599 | 23,559,313 | +2,045,374 


1 Figures for the United States include small percentages of traffic from other foreign countries. 


The figures in Tables 9 and 10 include duplications where the same freight 
passes through two or more canals, but in Table 11 duplications in the traffic passing 
through the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie have been eliminated. 


Grain transhipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal 
is treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the 
Canadian or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in 
the data because of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net 
totals for the Canadian canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain 
which lock at Sault Ste. Marie was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, 
Ont., or other transhipping. port. 


11.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault 
Ste. Marie Canals, 1948 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used Bound Bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic Using Canadian Canals— 
St. Lawrencéionly.s). Seen se ee en ee eee 1,661,321 2,529, 609 4,190,930 
St. Lawrenceand Welland shipesen aoe een 906, 200 1,560, 553 2,466, 753 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie!....... 149, 764 302,197 451,961 
Welland!Shiptonl vara aera meee oe ert ren eae 789 , 225 6,522,596 7,311, 821 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie!..,............,...:- 289, 535 2,850, 201 3,142,786 
Sault.Ste: Mario only eee ere rari oy ee ee 425,985 977,308 1,408, 293 
Totals, Traffic Using Canadian Canals.......... 4,222,030 14,745,514 18,967,544 
Totals, Traffic Using United States Locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie Only.......................... 19,265,337 94,258,251 113,523,588 
Totals, Canal ‘Traffile. Socn.c5... cc fe PSs Se 23,487,367 109,003,765 132,491,132 


1 Through both Canadian and United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has 
been approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during 
the latest ten years for which records are available, and in 1940 was almost three 
times as heavy. It has varied from a low of 20,484,000 tons in 1932, which was less 
than the Panama traffic, to a high of 120,200,814 tons in 1942. The dominant traffic, 
from a tonnage aspect, is iron ore. During the past 50 years this has fluctuated 
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from 4,901,000 tons in 1892, an average of 50,000,000 tons in the 1920’s, a low of 
3,607,000 tons in 1932 and to a peak of 94,326,578 tons in 1942. Although wheat 
has ranged as low as only 7 p.c. of the iron-ore tonnage, its value has generally been 
greater than that of the iron-ore traffic, and has been the most valuable single 
commodity passed through the canals; in 1928 the value of wheat passed through 
the canals was 40 p.c. of the value of all traffic. Other grains have been about 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 

Bituminous coal has generally been second in tonnage to iron ore increasing 
from 15,529,045 tons during the 1947 season to 16,558,048 tons in 1948. 


The Panama Canal.— The Panama Canal, which was opened to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, has been a waterway of great importance to British 
Columbian ports, from which vessels leave direct for British and European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental 
railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital importance in the solution of the 
larger transportation problems of the Continent. During the First World War 
the great expectations based upon the opening of the Canal were not realized, 
owing to the scarcity of shipping. However, with the post-war decline in ocean 
freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s Pacific ports and Europe 
took place and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian registry was 
comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed considerable pro- 
portions. During the war years 1940-45, the volume of Canadian traffic through 
the Canal was greatly reduced. 


12.—Traffic To and From the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1939-48 


Notre.—Figures for the years 1921-28 are given at p. 707 of the 1988 Year Book and those for 1929-38 
at p. 738 of the 1948-49 edition . 


__ Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 

Year LaWest East West East Year West East West East 

Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons |long tons|long tons|long tons | long tons |long tons|jlong tons|long tons 

1939 stcnee 2,873,452 | 348,410 | 163,526 | 296,881 || 19441..... 363,220 | 17,283 | 30,044 — 

1940 obs..9 ok 2,272,450 | 313,118 | 185,540 | 108,648 |] 19453..... 679,079 | 65,395 | 366,118 | 30,540 
Oy AR eee: 1,366,873 | 178,700 | 99,693 | 220,228 || 1946...... 1,756,989 | 184,850 | 111,161 | 62,516 
194 2 e etvcg 374,073 | 135,655 | 36,709 | 152,807 |} 1947...... 2,981,348 | 316,898 | 132,521 | 99,745 
1943. ckisecs 723,528 | 95,788 — 21 OL tS1O4S sees 2,824,394 | 244,121 | 162.561 | 67,215 


1 Approximate—exact figures not available. 


Through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 390, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1915-28 are given at p. 708 of the 1938 Year Book; for 1929-36 at p. 636 
of the 1942 edition; and for 1937-38 at p. 739 of the 1948-49 edition. 


13. 


Atlantic to Pacific Pacific to Atlantic Totals 
Year She hid wer FSR TS 3b he 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Aosak Ti Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tones Vessels Tonnnee 
No. long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
ELEM. ah ioe AR IR eters toes 3,146 9,011, 267 paar AY | 18, 855, 360 5,903 27,866, 627 
LUT GB RE ee RR ies pie 98S Sha ae 2) 768 9,819, 600 2,607 17,479,416 5,370 27,299,016 
EE tee, Wee eee Te. ae 2 ond 9,488, 446 2,374 15,462,345 4,727 24,950,791 
Meee in eee oi cre: Seuatre 1228 4,684,922 1,461 8,922, 522 2,688 13, 607,444 
1 LAY AStee Ra ie ir te eae Rear Aen 824 4,945, 267 998 5,654,699 - 1,822 10,599,966 
LEE Wg Nae eel a Pe 671 3,354,349 ~ 891. 3,649,138 1,562 7,003,487 
HOPS Becta catia et aes , Apis SUR4 4,234,935 1,015 4,368, 672 1,939 8, 603, 607 
De ett ig ged dae «i Wee ede Gide ei bbb, OSE. | ner a0. Han Se SOO pSDO 3, 747 14,977,940 
VOT eee © ae Jok Sentara tee 2,021 | 8,294,820 2, 239 13,375, 698 ’ 4,260 21;670,518 
TOG Nese OR Warns of ercie gi xine sc 2,286 8,679,140 2,392 15,438, 648 - 4,678 24,117,788 ~ 
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Subsection 4.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness 
without taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation 
at many of the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include 
the necessary docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for 
freight, warehouses for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for 
such bulk freight as lumber, coal, oil, grain, etc. Facilities may include cold-storage 
warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain elevators, coal 
bunkers, oil-storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, dry-dock accommodation. 


Hight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the Nationa! 
Harbours Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Transport and are administered by commissions that include municipal as 
well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public 
harbours coming under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport. 
These harbours are administered under rules and regulations approved by the 
Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have been appointed by the 
Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration being made 
from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National 
Harbours Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities 
owned by private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil, sugar industries, 
etc. At a number of ports there are also graving docks that are dealt with 
separately. 


14.—F acilities of Six of the Principal Harbours, as at Dec. 31, 1948 


Norr.—The facilities include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the National 
Harbours Board at these ports. 


Item Halifax Pate * Quebec ee Montreal |Vancouver 
Minimum depth of approach 
Channel may wate cae ce eetecve es ft. 50 30 35 32-5 32-5 35 
Harbour rartlwavecaenicnana miles 31 63 23 5 61 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc.... No. 46 20 36 3 105 28 
Length of berthing............. tbe 33,416 LORomo 32,505 8,690 51,060 31,436 
Transit-shed floor space....... sq.{t.| 1,236, 804 766, 800 743 , 642 173, 600 2,063 , 033 1,415,514 
Cold storage warehouse capa- 
LUV ea are eas eh Stans F cu. ft.| 1,655,350) 900,000} 500,000 — 2,909,210 | 1,855,265 
Grain Elevators— ; 
Ganacitvee te eee bu. | 2,200,000] 3,000,000} 4,000,000) 2,000,000 {15,162,000 {18,716,500 
Loading rate... 0... bu. per hr. 75,000} 135,000 90, 000 32,000 400, 000 312,000 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 75 65 75 _- 75 50 
Coal dock storage capacity.... tons 87,000 56,000} 215,000} 300,000 | 1,380,000 — 
Oil-tank storage capacity..... gal. |116,535,000} 9,800, 000/46,386, 500 —_ 50,000,000 |99,489,592 


National Harbours Board.—A description of the origin and functions of the 
National Harbours Board is given at pp. 679-681 of the 1940 Year Book. The 
Board is responsible for the administration and operation of the following properties 
(representing a capital investment of approximately $225,000,000): port facilities 
such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold-storage warehouses, 
terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators at Prescott and 
Port Colborne; the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal and the Second Narrows 
Bridge at Vancouver. Operating revenues and expenses for these properties are 
given in Table 27, p. 784. 
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Harbour Traffic. —The freight movement through a large port takes a number 
of different forms. The overseas movement, i.e., the freight loaded into or unloaded 
from sea-going vessels, frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. 
Usually the volume coming in and going out by coastwise vessels is larger. Then 
there is the ‘in transit’ movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading. Finally there is the movement from one point to another 
within the harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large volume. It is not 
possible to obtain statistics of the total freight handled in all the ports and harbours 
of Canada, as many of them are small and without the staff necessary to obtain a 
detailed record of freight handled. The National Harbours Board reports annually 
the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. Six 
of these are among the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled in each is 
shown in Table 15. The figures include freight carried by coastwise and inland 
international, as well as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded or 
unloaded whether by facilities under the Board or at private docks and terminals 
in these ports. Cross-harbour movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ 
stores, mail and passengers’ baggage are excluded. 


15.—Principa! Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at each of Six Principal Ports, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 
Port and Commodity —_—--_-___— 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
Montreal— 
Cae Rett ae ae ete en MA ee. ES 322,578 1,827,029 548, 041 1,728, 488 
Se OE UIISD OG ae oe 8 on ws co pli Wi actin rece ak. 1,128, 739 38 1,257,444 = 
SONS ee Tie et ee Ame DA Rte 19 1! 316, 939 674,916 | 500,568 841,533 
I ONTOS] 55 5 SG Secale naan seesieag! | Aut tolnceniiere te 19,713 840,145 9 588, 220 
Perocsivon, tclet oe ret Pe ore tee 445,459 523,935 390,978 519,407 
Petroleuntsou, e6udes: ce. sce, taceih occtadadoces. 510, 054 316, 804 1,248, 895 464, 226 
DUAL Pa ee ys ON oath eee as 217,298 — 248,245] - 10 
Bfoior-veliisles and parts 0s. 209 ees lae.. oes 2,590 132,412 16.747 98,725 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
DIE am ae ein i RRL bs co 10,900 108, 723 7,631 59, 043 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 290 109,919 388 49,701 
Petroleum oil, refined, not otherwise specified. .... 4 79,821 i 78,117 
(LEICA CU osc) Face Lai ae ne Mi oe en 38, 640 65, 558 SUA UR! 23,016 
Railway equipment, not otherwise specified........ 44 13,936 8 29.405 
Paper newaprinteerc: io. 7. freee. hae. 1,989 101, 729 565 40,361 
Poenuate rar esas F< bREANS wy 58! bev ox 71,045 13,700 28,191 — 
“ES gl SE ee iG ne ee 368,772 23, 787 136, 786 12,310 
Cement, common or portland.................0c000. 1,366 99, 608 12,171 99,207 
Pulpboard (except wallboard)............0.c0cc000- il 31,362 — 37,228 
Jong: got oo bg nes eon ee ig a Oe an 102, 183 8,680 135, 753 10,850 
AAR EES TBO eo Re etc ohio yp SA Re Rohe eee ee 43,174 9, 684 102, 926 6,610 ° 
Bi Ggsca PW eats. red SBE ot. ae 54,101 6, 237 42,137 _ 
SI en Peer nescence Sobek ete nex pas oes 114, 548 87,510 9 588. 220 
Wiood-pulp 4 Seed 2 as PL ee ee ek gah 2, 71 54,511 816 46.301 
A MOGSGD aie ene A ccs Sus ors ere PAYA eee tows Po 32 28,147 oo 22,381 
Totals, 24 Commodities..................... 3,773,170 | 5,158,191 | 4,710,485 5,343,359 
Grand Totals, All Commodities........... 4,323,466 | 6,484,407 | 5,508,386 6,129,734 
Vancouver— 
ca Lay oats St age ER edge gS et a aa _ 1,336, 909 — ibe DA Lala 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
ESR CLATLW AT) ee ci ct ae eer me Wen ann p=! 1,103,301 164, 696 1,193, 686 177,521 
HOLLOLCuIN OM NELUGe TS. cee ee eee ee eins ete 972,498 — 1,146, 562 ~- 
RoomuseGia ml rtele. <2, ets tee ee ett 588, 464 316,944 428,306 350, 943 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
(BAEGEY 8) STS Coe ht ee ng AP sae, Sot 2 ee 499,022 411, 938 547,715 351, 234 
nn eta eae ee 384, 093 19,491 393, 748 10,526 
OG RRO TELS 61 pie dan eden al nn cn tak Sela dk 209, 827 19, 487 199,410 18,935 
SIA VO re es od hn can s,s.) weer anaes hak 181,080 136, 982 201,940 150, 983 


pO TTA V5 gn ng lg a a ee a 135,392 37,057 112,742 169, 931 
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15.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at each of Six Principal Ports, 1947 and 1948—continued 


1947 1948 
Port and Commodity —— ——— — | 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons tons 
Vancouver—concluded 
Rlour wheats sce esos corres aerate teeny ire cteae tetees 18 259, 209 4 115, 698 
Wood=pullp 520554 UE lian, ceeeseerca ent e tas fee 179, 404 22,536 176, 938 14,405 
Fish (including shellfish), canned or preserved...... 35,190 66,194 24,212 37,440 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials..............-++. 6, 695 72,785 16, 827 36, 834 
Cement, commonioriportlandigesc.uss acre «reeds rr 93,331 7,596 107,615 10, 855 
18 For gar’) ete. Meanie a Mbacenaa Ain oc ue ca bam ohn Ot: — 59,467 — 79,101 
Rock andistotie sat cake oon outa seer sa calc clebetelne 3,279 99,913 4,177 7,602 
Kerosene: otro tech ate era eee Dees uae at 84, 696 28,734 75,268 32,304 
Totals, 17 Commodities...................-. 4,476,290 | 3,059,938 | 4,629,150 2,686,084 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 5,104,197 | 3,856,733 | 5,430,583 | 3,531,826 
Halifax— 
Petroleum oll yerude, Jwosccto ets caste os ote ened 995, 834 — 1,162,458 — 
Petroleum Ory 1uelieeercsny eee ote ee sees oes aes re 68,309 348,171 107, 268 378,914 
Goaltebituminousem acct c.- 2 teres on ee eer tee 248, 039 1,410 222,096 -- 
CASO LENG eth Hees eRe te etal eee rcs Meteor TS SIC Es 131,845 133,459 253, 409 140,014 
Grain a ee ee ee oe Soe ee cae Sooo 447 232,593 1,410 239, 250 
Mlour vwheat cece a hercae ates ck ee cetera — 102, 649 271 99, 859 
Motor-vehicles and*parts=-n ea eees oto sees = orc 2,493 60,414 13, 820 12,427 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
eS (TRILWAY ore re Coe he ino etn ter era — 66,014 — 49,326 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
Feb 001 01S) eyes eae et  Bis ees WR A ceme ael c3 28 177, 622 107 57,089 
Meats, canned, cured, prepared or preserved........ 42 30,181 352 Daal t 
Fish (including shellfish), fresh or frozen..........-. 37,749 67 50, 864 397 
SUGAE TA Woy fetta otha BRT ah ee eee en as Mapes Aeds 26, 716 — 34,178 — 
Fish (including shellfish), dried, pickled, salted or 
smoked coy Bilan ce ee ee «ake, eter teareres 9,930 30, 623 11, 655 33, 146 
Totals, 13 Commodities....................- 1,521,432 | 1,183,203 | 1,857,888 1,033,593 
Grand Totals, All Commodities........... 1,845,481 1,731,978 | 2,205,563 1,423,643 
Saint. John— 
(Ce yb epee Cork dn tse 8s Sete Ni OED OD Git -- 371, 846 _ 333.275 
Filcur cw boat? i issek sea cote em neon iecear aes 20 400, 815 18 307,711 
@oall bituminous ss. srke lee oe eek RS ret ee 162,774 321 167, 704 608 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
rrilad 01] oYs) eda. Ge SMa RME ME AE IES, tt SOR rere RE Aah ROPES Lit 7,423 220, 420 4,143 77,991 
SUCAn Ta Winsor 5 sen Fe Dee nicchis RI Rapeaae Ren cietie! Sek 157, 857 _ 212,145 18 
Motor-vehiclesiand parts use. etarci- scoters sere sri iats 2,098 50, 616 16,095 32.570 
ee penCM RNB Canad headed adc gemeaccdcoudelessanne 365 93,071 2,022 51,339 
Gasoline pt eee aero ede Peta set ae ones WEEN wits oop 122,981 10, 644 116, 837 11,291 
Petroleum ole fuel. canes. oe eee ee 82, 859 Deco 95,460 5, 860 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
tiesa(Tailway,) eects ae eae late tee 5,642 130,401 753 124,592 
POE EGOS Sareea ere aisha eee ean ors eset SS 21 113, 239 _ 47,904 
Totals, 11 Commodities..................... 542,040 | 1,396,604 615,177 993,159 
Grand Totals, All Commodities........... 909,076 | 2,104,630 | 1,043,067 1,703,906 
Three Rivers— 
Pulpwood ser eee ee et ney ee ees epee. © 12557316 — 1,394,779 — 
Goal: bituminousssscate chon hee ete ee ee oie 349,971 224 511,916 -- 
ON y Ti issiearrae age seet patna de Debae Seni yd Se abre o bao alt Be 328,360 376,991 192, 246 246, 812 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
tiesn railway) cen tet ite teeters eieaera tenes _ 63, 182 — = 
Paper Newsprint stab heer ie eae tetas inert — 79,946 156 84, 264 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
tim ber SP none eed as ee eee eee ee eee 7,090 37,301 10, 706 | 3, 123 
Gasoline civics Ca ke come elds sre btae sister re er-bse 23 , 626 1,030 - 23,398 306 
Sulphur=.- 4 pac aimes oe Geek sate. Se cadeke cess: sian 21,681 ~- 26,890 —~ 
‘Petroleumeoil, fuels. choise: Stee eter 8 cle seeccfecsiorat 12200 2,468 13,625 1,985 
Sandiand gravelsaene-o. cet ha ee aie teenie 1,797 27 4,603 — 
Totals, 10 Commodities..................... 2,000,098 561,169 | 2,178,319 336,490 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 2,032,335 575,794 | 2,209,884 358,126 


ee 
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15.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Landed from and Loaded to 
Vessels at each of Six Principal Ports, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


oe et 
ee 


1947 1948 
Port and Commodity OO | 
Inward Outward Inward Outward 
tons tons tons * tons 
Quebec— 
WOM WORR TE sigs Sf Poi e os ca ceo ote v abies oct sa LL 590,801 | 88,504 484, 542 482 
EL OUR CoUGi clits C8 ate ee eC a 382, 880 360 566, 824 557 
SPIE Ee nicad eho oe WE So ocies he cc eat wih 148, 539 _ 188,395 55 
Logs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, posts, spars and 
RIGSMICAML WAY) asta trea ee ste eka: 576 75,526 588 64,999 
P OLEOMIM ila Ol eT eR ee 200, 590 S202 221,678 5, 703 
Lumber (planks, boards and flooring) and square 
PRINU DOL ee Meee a aie ase ana Rao ee stoselsiso tate RaSTy tae 9,218 66, 799 8,112 12, 647 
Cement, common or portland................ecc000- 49,818 686 56, 594 999 
Totals, 7 Commodities...................... 1,382,422 2335107 | 1,526,733 85,442 
Grand Totals, All Commodities............ 1,532,159 322,859 | 1,623,888 226,482 


Graving Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Govern- 
ment has constructed five dry docks. The dock at Kingston, Ont., is under lease 
to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, while the old Esquimalt dry dock was 
temporarily transferred to the Department of National Defence on Nov. 1, 1934. 
When commercially required, it will be returned to the control of the Department of 
Public Works. The large dry docks at Lauzon, Que., and Esquimalt, B.C., can 
be divided into two parts and were built at a cost of approximately $3,850,000 each. 
The dimensions of graving docks owned by the Federal Government and the 
dimensions and cost of those subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act (9-10 
Edw. VII, c. 17, 1910) are given at p. 720 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Subsection 5._Marine Services and Operations of the Federal 
Government 


The services covered by this Subsection are those dealing with steamship 
inspection, pilotage service, sea-faring personnel and accidents to shipping, and the 
operations are those of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, 
and the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service provided for 
under Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, consists of a headquarters staff 
at Ottawa and staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean and inland ports. The 
Board of Steamship Inspection decides on questions arising out of the administration 
of the Act. The Service is responsible for the administration and carrying out of the 
provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships and 
the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of 
workers employed in loading or unloading ships; and also for the administration 
and carrying out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of 
marine engineers 
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16.—Steamship Inspection, by Inspection Divisions, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1948 


Vessels Subject Vessels Inspected 
Pork to Inspection : Vessels Not 
when in Registered or Owned Registered or Inspected 
Commission in Canada Owned Elsewhere 
gross + gross gross + gTOss 
No. tonnage No tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage 
FL alitaxi cent icce. 165 345, 748 159 332,151 6 13,597 a ase 
Sait lonn sae eee 112 240, 762 . 60 117,025 — Ke 62 123e fou 
Quebecsac.. crear 77 96,948 77 96,948 -- oes ~- eee 
Sorel ees cae oe omic: 93 88, 702 58 79, 584 — os 35 9,118 
IMontreslas... ease 208 624,578 121 408, 944 3 9,499 84 206, 135 
Komestonsns. ccs 49 65, 606 49 65, 606 — a: — a 
ROROUGOts te ner ean: 197 307,044 195 304, 494 il 2,482 1 68 
Mireltan Gee sneeete 72 109,345 57 105, 066 -- ais 15 4,279 
Collingwood....... 60 55, 735 50 53,193 1 1,895 9 647 
RorpeArthurnc sen 161 48,893 63 42,863 — ae 98 6,030 
Vancouver........ 363 337, 047 287 310,935 — aA 76 26,112 
Wictorianessmrrcece ¢ 60 107,173 44 90, 763 1 7,461 aay 8,949 
Totals........ 1,617 | 2,427,581 | 1,210 | 2,007,572 12 34,934 395 385,075 


Pilotage.—This service functions under the provisions set forth in Part VI of 
the Canada Shipping Act, 1934. Qualified pilots may offer their services to the 
stranger in local.and confined waters. At the same time, pilotage might also be 
considered as a method of insurance. 


There are 42 pilotage districts in Canada, nine of which (Sydney, Bras d’Or 
Lakes, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, 
Churchill, and British Columbia) are under the Minister of Transport as pilotage 
authority. The other districts function under local pilotage authorities appointed 
by the Governor in Council under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act. 


Table 17 shows, by major ports and area, the number and aggregate tonnage of 
ships using pilots during the years ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948. Corresponding 
statistics are not available for the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district. 


17.—Pilotage Service by Districts, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 
District | 

Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
Bras diOr Nessie aes cies eee eens taeeirdacs 15 15,424 18 34,476 
Sy.dneve Nis. cosdtnsiecestis sevens sie io sere 1,416 2,491,710 1,399 3,045,902 
SaimG Wolo ING Bis ssis..soteror eevee alate civaleteiteaass ecoouseteeeNafe teers 963 2,945,341 il PAl 3,414, 588 
Halifax, NiSaie ssa es ec oe cleeems ste oe atioeeas E 2,135 7,097,214 2,268 7,516, 686 
Quebec# Quests beacssnceh Rots eres tetera Ase 2,753 8, 708, 280 2,925 8, 853, 402 
Montreal ys Querseaun cock ctiecke ce sme nce cei 4,192 9,404,529 4,948 11,038, 884 
Britishi@olumib lanes as acie are creche senseiece ra etre efetel heres 2,456 10,065,042 2,638 12,507,570 
Churehil Sane en tore oo ke hse seta ee atcane areeele. halted 20 76, 634 34 119, 642 


Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Seamen shipped and discharged at 
Canadian ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, during the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1939 to 1948, are shown in Table 18. 
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18.—Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1908-17 are given at p. 690 of the 1938 Year Book and for 1918-38 at p. 587 
of the 1941 edition. 


Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 


Year Shipped Discharged Year Shipped Discharged 

No. No. No. No. 
ES BL Ss tee eS eee 32,416 29, 226 OMA Se arts betas 26,068 20,491 
AGAOS EENS ASE See cee 22,892 20,760 1G4 5s Ane ade 29 , 230 25,056 
LOST Ree tse soe ae oe 28, 782 25, 134 1OEGR tee eb ei Fe 30,361 27,042 
NDAD hmcengeenseate chee cers 23, 064 20,312 (hte Re ed tens Oe 43,973 42,205 
WOa Se dere Nsce a ous ass 19, 255 15, 250 OA Ses eR do tee 59,768 60, 793 


Canadian Government Merchant Marine.—The circumstances under 
which the Canadian Government became possessed of, and responsible for, the 
operations of a merchant marine are explained at p. 776 of the 1934-85 Year Book. 
A table showing the operating results from 1919 to 1936 is given at p. 689 of the 
1937 Year Book. 


The original fleet of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, con- 
sisted of 66 vessels with a total deadweight tonnage of 391,212. The original 
cost of the fleet was $79,661,921 and the capital loss thereon was $74,239,356, the 
total capital recovery of $5,422,565 being made up as follows: (1) the sale of 56 
vessels for $2,378,018; (2) the proceeds of insurance on four vessels lost, amounting 
to $2,111,475; (8) the sale of six vessels to the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Limited, for $933,072. 


The charter of the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Limited, and its 
subsidiary companies, although inactive since 1936, had not been surrendered and 
in 1940 the Company was reconstituted and is operating on behalf of the Canadian 
Government certain ships seized in prize and either requisitioned for use by the 
Canadian Government or condemned by the Court. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited.—In conformity 
with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V., c. 16) the 
Federal Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies 
through the medium of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited. 


At the end of 1948, the Canadian National Steamships, Limited, owned and 
operated ten vessels between Canada and the British West Indies. 


19.— Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 
1939-48 


Nore.—Statistics for the years 1929-38 are given at p. 620 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Operating | Operating Operating Depre- Book Loss 
Year Revenues | Expenses Net ciation Interest or Surplus 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MOBO Risen saeco eek y .| 4,642,306 4,018,447 +623, 859 328,829 816,366 —524, 429 
LEE CPee ios Ga teal le aa 5, 750,341 4,545,306 +1, 205,035 329,079 816, 661 —12,733 
SOA L Peete tei aehiatclo os eee 6,756,464 5,029,107 +1, 727,357 262, 645 816,701 +593, 216 
TAO CIEE ear tars hie te a 5, 600, 496 4,220,219 +1, 380,277 160, 634 816, 701 +273, 880 
BS (35 Sa) Se i a sg 4,492,189 2,949,216 +1, 542,973 239,363 813,073 +438, 837 
LIM be sectes ar  a ne eea e 5,378, 059 3, 160,568 +2, 217,491 243, 158 651, 246 +1, 271, 387 
Sy Oa NGS a cal sloiess 4,412,252 2,569,626 +1, 842, 626 279, 466 612,999 +1,116, 086 
Oh nias a Oa errant 6, 669, 129 4,671,148 +1, 997,981 288, 092 596,499 +1, 802,052 
HOA [aeae: LAME aS eee S 7,857,471 6,534, 600 +1, 322,871 493,594 573, 298 +522,677 
LUTE dels Fd es mend SU 7,964, 720 6, 828,392 +1, 136,328 492,222 563, 794 +166, 044 
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Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available that give any idea of the cost. of water- 
borne traffic consist of the record of public expenditures on waterways. Such 
expenditures may be classified as capital expenditures, or investments and expend- 
itures for maintenance and operation. Revenues from operation are also recorded. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as capital expenditures for the permanent improvements of 
waterways are concerned, those of the Federal Government cover the major part. 
There has been some expenditure by municipalities on local harbour facilities, and 
private capital expenditure is also confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. 'The investment in shipping, however, with the exception of the Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Limited, and the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships, Limited, has come almost entirely from private sources. No figures 
are available regarding private investment in shipping except those appearing in the 
reports of the operating companies which cover only a portion of the field. Neither 
are there statistics showing the revenues of ship operators from passenger and 
freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditures.—The only figures available of capital expenditures on 
Canadian waterways are those compiled from the ‘‘Public Accounts” and the annual 
reports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. However, 
such expenditures cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the 
undertakings represented. The costs of building canals and other waterways and 
permanent works to facilitate water transportation in Canada are represented in 
such reports at their original book values, no deductions having been made from the 
cumulative totals for depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of earlier 
works where they had been superseded, as in the first Welland Canals for instance. 
To this extent such figures are an overstatement of the present value of the works 
in use. There is a further limitation that should be noted in regard to such figures: 
they do not include the costs of maintenance and improvements or the operation 
of these works, such charges having been made to the Consolidated Deficit Account 
as annual expenditures and not to capital account. Table 20, which shows capital 
expenditures on canals, marine service and miscellaneous water-transport facilities 
to have reached the grand total of over $386,930,000 must be interpreted with the 
above qualifications in mind. In Table 21, the capital values of the fixed assets 
administered by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1947 and 
1948: these are in addition to the capital expenditures of Table 20. These figures 
reflect the capital situation in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better 
than do those of Table 20 in the case of waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they 
include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements; they have also 
been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment of 
plant and more nearly approach the present value of the properties under the admin- 
istration of the National Harbours Board. 


Table 22 shows the amounts advanced by the Federal Government to the 
Harbours Boards for capital expenditures from 1946 to 1948. 
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20.—Capital Expenditures of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Service 
and Miscellaneous Water Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Norz.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport, the Department of Finance 


and the Department of Public Works. 


Expenditures 
Years Ended Total 
Item Mar. 31— to 
Mar. 31, 
1947 1948 1948 
$ $ $ 
Canals 
Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old). . 250/Cr. 150) 1,635,069 
Carillon and Gren- 
Wd LLG een ee teens si oes — — 4,191,727 
Chambly 
(Richelieu R.).... 200 -- 780, 620 
AB: cht: eee 5 ae ae — 61,785} 14,048,437 
Lake St. Francis... — — (hi 
Lake St. Louis..... — —- 298,176 
Soulanges.......... 1,200 — fs 898, 670 
Shipaautl Vemma snc -- — 1,320, 216 
St. Ours 
(Richelieu R.)..... — — 735, 964 
Ontario — St. Law- 
rence Canals— 
GOTH WE eh 6,300 _- 7,239, 5038 
Williamsburg....... — “= 1,334, 552 
Farran Point...... a — 877,090 
Ranide late cee — —- 2,159, 881 
GOD Sstareorne -— — 6, 143, 468 
Galop Channel.... — — 1,039, 896 
North Channel.... — — 1,995,142 
River Reaches..... -- — 483, 830 
St. Peters, N.S.. = — 648, 547 
Culbute Lock and 
Dam (Ottawa R.) — — 382,391 
Rid Call G35 it ee —— — 4,214,211 
El re Ai eame amides, WAR ON —- 489,599 
St. Lawhees Ship 
(SUPVEVS)e sex ke ce — — 133, 897 
Sault Ste. Marie.... — — 4,935, 809 
Tent seeataen eta iy, 4,668|Cr. 3,667] 19, ire 889 
GW EY Ga eee ete en Gin eerie — 1, 248, 947 
Welland Ship....... 4,091|Cr. 10, 698}131, 875, 092 
Prior Welland 
Canalse. es 69, 951|Cr.20,441| 27,358, 710 
Canals generally.... — — , 967 
Adjustment suspense —_— — 165, 361 
Totals, Canals.... 86,660) 26,829/243, 692,569 


Marine Service 


7 Esquimalt graving dock...... 


River St. Lawrence 


Ship Channel....... 970, 534}2, 489, 584) 90,092, 831 


Tug Ocean Hagle..... 91,072 
Construction of ice- 

rears. Seton es — -— 760, 699 
Hopper barge 

Chesterfield......... — — 233,941 
Lighthouse supply 

and buoy vessel; 

Bast Coastinc dec... — 11,500 11,500 
Service vessel for the 

Eastern Arctic 

| Et are] ka ees -~- 482,416 482,416 


Totals, Marine 
Servite cies. 


970, 534|2,983,509) 91,672,459 


Expenditures 
Year Total 
Item Ended to 
Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
1948 1948 
$ $ 
Miscellaneous Facilities! 

Bare Point breakwater....... — 217,996 
Burlington Bay Canal........ — 308, 328 


Burlington Channel 
improvements............... 
Cape Tormentine harbour.... 


1,365) 1,393, 855 
is fale: 96,713 
117,698] 7,917,459 
Georgian Bay to Montreal 


waterway survey............ — 918,797 
Halifax elevator site......... — 86,512 
Kingston graving dock....... 8,058] 564,647 
Lakerst, eter irs. te es — 1,164, 235 
Lévis graving dock.......... — 971,593 
Miscellaneous wharves........ — 1,201, 132 
Port Arthur, Fort William 

and River Kaministikwia 

LINPVOVEMENLS + oc eis as cree — 16, 249, 020 
Port Colborne harbour........ — 904, 459 
Rainy River Lock and Dam.. — 134 


Sorel Harbour improvements 18,900} 1,825,441 
St. Andrews Rapids and Red 

River improvements........ 
Tiffin Harbour improvements 


Toronto Harbour improve- 


1,569,777 
481, 622 


376] 9,332,363 
Upper St. Lawrence River 


Channel improvements...... — 468, 098 
Victoria, B.C., Harbour 
LIN PTO VEMENSias. vise. sels aks — 5,131,025 
Victoria, Ont., Harbour 
LIMPLOWMEMENUS. aeeaeeee aes eae — 761, 802 
Totalse 222% ha chee meas 148,110 51,565,008 
| 
Years Ended - Total to 
Mar. 31— Mar. 31, 
—- ee 1948 
1947 1948 
$ $ $ 
Summary 
Canalacer tentlaee: 86,660] 26, 829)243, 692,569 
Marine service...... 970, 534|2, 983,500} 91,672,459 
Miscellaneous 
facilities, 3). 04% _- 148,110) 51,565,008 


Grand Totals... . .|1,057,194/3,158, 439/386, 930,036 


1These are works not covered elsewhere in these tables. and shown in the Public Accounts as Schedule K 
to the Balance Sheet. There were no expenditures on Miscellaneous Facilities in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1947 
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21.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Notre.—Compiled from the Annual Report of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1947 1948 Item 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 
Harbour dredging......... 12,249,552 | 12,249,552 | Harbour buildings....... 747,148 769, 432 
Reahestatentwaeeenaece 12,785,466 | 12,781,674 | Central heating plants.... 147,491 152,443 
Vehicular bridges......... 300,573 300,581 | Harbour shops...)......- 335, 964 325,718 
Roads, fences and bound- Electric power systems...| 1,168,462 1,126,170 
ATICSe Cee. ee een 1, 760, 539 1,762,035 | Water supply systems.... 745, 437 748, 803 
Sewers and drains......... 672,649 682,280 | Floating equipment...... 1, 956, 820 2,020,778 
Miscellaneous structures... GO2N080 752,635 | Shore equipment........ 894, 216 910,529 
Wharves and piers......... 89,483,393 | 89,554,600 | Miscellaneous small plant. 567,387 569, 384 
Permanent sheds......:... 20,243,051 | 20,178,493 | Engineering — general 
Shed hoists and electrical SUTVOVS see oo oe ae 606, 403 606, 403 
GQTANGS Uva eee ue ere 248, 973 248,973 | Works under construction 238,541 1,841,706 
Railway systems.......... 7,068, 683 7,095,667 | Sundry expenditure— 
Grain elevator systems....| 41,863,783 | 41,862, 223 UNGIStripUuted eee 5,395, 832: 5,395, 832 
Cold-storage systems...... 5,748,840 | 5,752,233 | Bridge construction, 
Office furniture and appli- right-of-way, etc........ 18,950,041 18,800, 819 
AUINCCS ees eet a ee a 154, 839 158, 904 a 
Totalssn7e 3 oe ee 225,086,718 | 226,647,867 


22._Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the Harbour Boards for 
Capital Expenditures, 1916-48 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Harbours and Properties| 1946 1947 1948 Harbours and Properties | 1946 1947 1948 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1G REN oe Seen wy te iN 212320 ee 4101 el OOn O46 elon tres leer alate acere: 223,432) 119,570} 528,656 
DALUG OMI. saat 5,600) 20,000/1,307, 944} Port Colborne elevator. . 819 — 3,754 
@hrceutinie esse. se — — AlSie@hurchille ean eee ees 3,562 1,751 23,999 
Muebecs te somaya seehs 16,257) 55,302 SAO VAN COUVCLae eine 43,372] 215,997 10, 183 
hneeekiivielserene aaa s Le 2,444 525 | —— |] 
' Motals: ne. seca: 506,912} 449,861/1,990,701 


Waterway Expenditures and Revenues on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
Expenditures under this heading (Tables 23 to 25) are mainly for the operation 
and maintenance of various facilities for water transport, but unfortunately the 
line between operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as 1s 
desirable. 


In addition to the recurrent expenditures to facilitate water transportation 
shown here, the Federal Government expends annually a considerable amount to 
cover deficits of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, and of the 
National Harbours Board, for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in 
Table 28. Operating expenditures and revenues of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 27. The National Harbours 
Board operates as a statutory corporation. The improvement in the financial 
results since control was unified under the Board is indicated by the increase of 
consolidated operating income from $2,452,000 in 1935 to $5,242,276 in 1948. 
Revenues in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the 
Department of Public Works are shown in Table 26, pp. 783-784. 
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23.—Expenditures on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Notrz.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 
EXPENDITURES ON IMPROVEMENTS 


Years ended 


Ties Mar. 31— 
1947 1948 
$ $ 
Main Canals— 
Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old).... — — 
Hungry Bay Dyke... — —_ 
Heachine: OMe os is 50k a 17,214 
Lake St. Francis..... _ — 
Quebec Dredging 
EU GOGCh teria eat est — 7,954 
DOULA OSr anne ae — 12,159 
Ontario-St. Lawrence 
Canals— — — 
Cornwallys aa ack 2,474; 9,576 
Williamsburg........ LAAT -8,025 
Welland Canals— 
Welland Ship........ 38,500} 146,473 
Prior Welland Canals. — — 
Sault Ste. Marie...... 537 977 


Total 


to 
Mar. 31, 
1948 


Secondary Canals— 
Carillon and Grenville. 
Chambly (Richelieu R.) 
Rideau and Tay....... 


355, 640 
47, 223 
3,151,011 
55,324 


104, 676 


322,406 
790, 661 
465, 988 


1, 622, 831 
2,650, 121 
549, 221 


Ste. Anne..... 


St. Ours (Richelieu R.) 


St. Peters, N.S 


BETen beeen hate 
Murray....... 
621, 694||Miscellaneous— 


Bay ig Aaa Chignecto, 


senate Lock and Dam 


(Ottawa R..) 


St. Lawrence Ship 


(surveys, etc) 


Surveys and inspections 
Canals generally....... 


Totals...... 


er ee eens 


Years Ended 
Mar. 31— 
1947 1948 
$ $ 
15,708} — 

2,461 


653 , 366 
1,257,063 


10,001 41, 460) 1,152, 204 


16,778} 6,527 


232, 812 
199, 633 
921,831 


102,572} 59,684] 4,517,439 


10,976} 59,929 


5,312} 2,781 


EXPENDITURES ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Item 


Administration, Ottawa.... 


Quebec Canals— 

read omices. 2.0 4... sss oe 

Carillon and Grenville 
@analsn = eye. 

Chambly (Richelieu R.). . 

Hungry Bay and Ste. 
Barve Wy ykes oy ccs 

WCACIITION peer ee eee. ks 


Poulan goss Wee ee ee ee. 


St. Ours (Richelieu R.).. 
Ontario-St. Lawrence 


Williamsburg............. 
BtaPeters INUSs: ees. fe 
Rideau and Tay Canals..... 
Baultrsce, Marie:..:.>... fs 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1947 


Operation |Maintenance Total 


$ 
44,005 


41, 280 


44,844 
57,771 


246, 568 
32, 283 
97,594 

8,016 
8,212 


40, 158 


585, 096 


1,834,372 


64, 449 
37,245 


2,576 
149, 266 
11,634 
77,673 
5,051 
8,981 


10,941 
106, 745 


299, 967 


1,022,695 


$ 
44,005 


41,280 


109, 293 
95,016 


2,576 
395, 834 
43,917 
175, 267 
13 , 067 
17,193 


51,099 
224,520 
109, 801 

22,976 
254, 560 

96, 238 
259, 961 

15,401 
885, 063 


2,857, 067 


213, 459 


44,388 
60, 923 
633, 596 


572,990 
190, 509 


207,066) 369,759|21,387,009 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1948 


Operation |Maintenance Total 
$ $ $ 
47,461 47,461 
43,370 4 43,370 
51,185 98,941 150, 126 
63, 722 51,416 115, 138 
— 5,079 5,079 
261, 872 197,613 459,485 
26, 652 22, 296 48,948 
107, 144 91,890 199, 034 
9, 439 5,999 15,438 
9,065 6, 434 15,499 
41,099 13,035 54, 134 
135, 600 105, 145 240, 745 
86, 681 39,031 1253 712 
21,329 2,387 23,716 
152, 682 118, 853 271, 535 - 
64,199 32,748 96, 947 
229, 463 90,906 320,369 
9,480 3, 235 TPQLTA Ns, 
618,975 398, 940 1,017,915 
1,979,418 | 1,283,948 3,263,366 
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24,—Marine Service Expenditures Charged to Consolidated Deficit Aecount, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Norse.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1947 1948 Item 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 

Marine Service—administra- Breaking ice—Thunder Bay... 30,000 30,000 
Licht arcs cha att ee Ae 14, 660 23, 827||North Atlantic ice patrol. ..... 9,000 26, 229 
Floating Equipment—admini- ep inspection. ......-.. 227,640} 238,021 

SiretAon cate. aged te heed 93,0541 a5, 0nq) eencue Rataates sue “ONCE Tice gaat eae ate 
Nautical Services—administra- oe ne ‘Ship Channel— 

CLOM eee eee Lae apa ete Se 27,364 29,118) maintenance and operation... 197,058 250,345 
Maintenance and operation of Payment during 1947-48 of half 

steamers (including ice-break- the cost of operation and 

Ss) Sb eh es 2, 025,803 | 2/460) 795) euanieneence: Ol PiOy cess Teas saint 
Navigation and shipping— [Grants to sailors" institutes. ..|| 400] "600 
Iiscellanecousse ce tare e. 57,910 76,918 Pensions to pilots. tte? ke oe: 2,083 2,475 
Life Saving Services. eae 42,462 63, 694 Compassionate allowances..... 4,102 480 
Marine Signal Service......... 102, 960 119, 695||Government Employees’ 
Administration of pilotage..... 168, 727 206, 385|| Compensation AG 2s. votes 20,778} 21,953 
Subsidies for wrecking plants. . 45,000 45,000 ay wae hee , 
Aids toe Ney Teaeoc (construc- foundland Appendix( 23)...... — 121 
tion, maintenance and super- Marine Service—War Approp- 

VASION) Acorns EM ene Cee J 603n1 97.2, 902e5 00! mations. su same 1c seen eae 103,357 86,493 
Maintenance and repairs to — 

VIL VESrae hes Ween ce coreecicr as 2,405 2,332 TotalSaccecastctnee we ee 6,091,651 | 6,939,923 


Pa ee Se ee eg eng gn AS ee SS SS 


25.—Expenditures on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 
Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Nore.—Compiled from the Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Improve- Staff 


Year and Item Dredging |Construction| ments and and Total 
Repairs Sundries || 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1947 

Harbours! and Rivers— 
Princes:Hdwardelslandiaere see ard. ae 111, 418 342, 664 76, 792 17,909 548, 783 
INO Va SCOULAS en titan tee ee eee 583 , 302 745,001 459,761 66,199 1, 854, 263 
INewabrunswiGkuw citi. sonata eae ae 102,408 25,789 92,296 287,939 508, 432 
Quebeets. tet ate ene nee ce ne 273,546 1,504,918 352, 640 421,410 2,552,514 
WO NTATIO RE ere eater ds at 624, 284 319,495 329,797 150,335 1,423,911 
Manitoba cn cas neitst citer er ater 52,185 242, 803 21,092 66,352 382,432 
Saskatchewanseenyinaen sen atone 183 —— — 1,219 1,402 
Albertas coche tac nie: ee cake eee 19,539 — 4,829 17,397 41,765 
erner @olumbiaer a1 eee ee ee 332,910 437,577 255, 206 445,676 1,471,369 

WKON sek oe Br ce eae ere en — — — — _— 
INorthiwest) Leritoriess: sien aoe —_— 38, 266 1,729 — 39,995 
General iia Soe en te eee eee —- — — 25,105 25,105 
Torats HARBOURS! AND RIVERS...... 2,099,775 3, 656, 513 1,594, 142 1,499,541 8,849,971 
Dredeine planta. te <le ne aero ee — 201,073 2191 — 228, 264 
Roads and bridges... tance treet ae eae — 338, 644 31,773 61,708 432,125 
Totals j1.94 3h 33 31. dee acs oe 2,099,775 | 4,196,230 | 1,653,106 | 1,561,249 9,510,360 
1948 

Harbours land Rivers— 
Prince: Ddwardulsland) eer oes 147, 683 151,616 160, 734 19, 828 479, 861 
NOVA. SCOLIAL SAE acc or ott Se eet cca: 986,246 | 1,084,440 768, 671 75,540 2,914,898 
New Brunswicks tuk ans ee oe a 209,555 196,920 140, 209 291,420 838, 104 
GUC O a cisic anata princely Reenter el 259, 062 1,909, 343 499,355 818, 469 3,486, 228 
Ontariosn.. pee eee hoe One 971,559 836, 434 780,968 329,488 2,918, 449 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 27. 
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25.—Expenditures on Waterways Charged to Consolidated Fund Account by 
Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


: Improve- Staff 
Year and Item" Dredging |Construction| ments and and Total 
Repairs Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1948 

Harbours! and Rivers—concluded . 
OtaLODA Teme ee nite tee cee.) ents 103, 495 281,511 11, 298 60, 695 456,999 
DASHALCNO WAL RS otis © costs cis) ov arcane hts 196 —_— _— 1,238 1, 433 
Fab OY Sys ye ne Re el BAS CR ro Are oo 32,569 _— 3,813 29,070 65, 453 
British woolam bia sectentsteeis ciel Sisto ais 497, 452 973,788 524, 856 423,535 2,419, 631 
UConn CRP atise ans Skee aatineie a 1e<miion 5,955 — —_ _— ,955 
Northwest Territories...............-. 1,590 14,933 1,252 — 17,775 
KG ONOTA LTE ee oe oe av ah eck ha aie _ —_ _ 22,245 22,245 
Torats, HARBOURS! AND RIVERS..... 3,215,362 | 5,448,985 | 2,891,156 | 2,071,528 13, 627,031 
Dredping plantar asst rose eels eee eh — 304, 814 14, 485 — 319, 299 
AVONAS ANC OTIG LER a 6 in oete aotioreeie eae ciccecs — —_— 74,026 88, 625 162, 652 


Wong, 1945 5 25 i oe sok opie doce 3,215,362 | 5,753,799 | 2,979,667 | 2,160,153 || 14,108,982 


1 Exclusive of harbours under the National Harbours Board as shown in Table 27. 
26.—Revenues of the Federal Government in connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948 


Nortz.—Compiled from Annual Reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, Department of Finance. 


Item 1947 1948 Item 1947 1948 


—$—$_—$ | | —_ eee | Se 


$ $ 
Department of Transport 


CANALS SERVICE MARINE SERVICE—Cconcluded 


Harbour dies a. dass. cde 41,069 42,868 
Measuring surveyors’ fees..... 4,560 4,234 
Examinations—masters’ and 

THALCESTOORS I a ek Seip mele 5, 239 5,481 
Pilots licence fees (Pilotage)... 327 72 
Marine registry fees........... 140 116 


Totats, Boarp or TRANSPORT 
COMMISSIONERS...........++: 1,966 1,961 


ACHING. ce heen oe pee Oe 261,349 | 267,980 Marine steamers’ earnings..... 1,491 100 
SOUlANSOS .Sndon cies ais > bis bitte 1153 1,958 |/Signal station dues............ 943 1,083 
Chamiblie te. sees ice mee: 15722 lo Si 4s Rents. .2 cs dates cee ee 10, 252 8, 837 
Stex Anne Lock, 2. dc0e8 oes 207 218 ||Miscellaneous sales including 
Carillon and Grenville......... 470 474 || salvage material............. — 394 
Beaitharnoisaacerciis cscs sear 63, 198 66, 784 ||Sale of publications............ 1,730 1,510 
(Commie Pe cece inet ates oice 52,652 40,276 ||/Premium, discount and 
Williamsburg 11, 738 Or 248nlPexGhanger cd. dee ceneeeceen es 4 1 
Stsheters cto ooks le 207 198 Sundry services.............-- 948 7 
Welland!Canals) 42.05.35. ..06% 357,063 | 514,511 ||Nautical discharge certificates 504 1,525 
Sault Ste. Marie............... 1,406 |}Dominion lighthouse depot— 
ARIES. Leo aok ee eas ns eR suee 15, 242 17,903 || Prescott — Cash Surplus — 
RURON GMa tee gee. nn tet hate 87,877 84 5745 War 193894b sisi. s-cente se. 2,410 _— 
jy htt e2 Wie ee? A eee, See ee 309 460 ||Power service..............65- 10 4 
Fines and forfeitures........... 265 797 |\Salvage material.............. 2 _— 
Sale of publications............ 1,370 10235|\Sundry salesseen seer. +. ccene 12,367 — 
Premium, discount and Rental, employees’ quarters... 515 537 

GXCUANLO! Ante ak ck whe athens 6 4 ||Rental of equipment.......... 9,682 12,346 
Sundry services.............- 1,575 1,611 |}Recovery of court cases........ as 131 
Sandrysalesess sar. 2: Vk ek 34 256 ||Refund of previous year’s ex- 
Salvage material.............. 127 — POUCeUTec et. WhENNY RG ee ae 10,938 53,034 
Rental of equipment.......... 5,564 8, OOOR War 1039-40 oie oie detec ¢ 24,368 8,612 
Refund of previous year’s SSS SS SE 

expenditures 00. sc. 552. sec 1,637 1,917 || Toraus, Marine Service....} 526,309 | 562,933 

Torats, CANALS SERVICE....| 864,635 |1,017, 412 
Marine SERVICE BoaRD OF TRANSPORT 
COMMISSIONERS 

Fines and forfeitures.......... 39, 494 43,085 
Steamship inspection,......... 172,700 | 168,794 |} Licences to ships............. 1,911 1,906 
Wharf revenue. oi. )..1.5es03 oes 186,616 | 209,042 || Sale of publications........... 55 55 


Totals, Dept. of Transport/1,392,911 | 1,582,306 
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26.—Revenues of the Federal Government in connection with Waterways, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


Item 1947 1948 Item 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Public WorRKS AND Piants LEASED 
Works Kangston dry docks. seas 9,025 -- 

7 i , 4 Ferry privileges... amass 452 446 
Earnines or Dry Docks Dredges and plants........... 13,022 | 68, 695 
Champlain Dock, Lauzon, ROTAT AWG ASES larry reer ree 22,499 69,141 

Que 71.065 66. 215|| Sale of old furniture, materials ; 

BES ie eee Se ; i etesh. Oe eee — 
Lorne Dock, Lauzon, Que.... 26, 650 35, 959]| Sale of real estate............ == — 
Esquimalt new dock | 141.399 118. 425|| Rents from water lots, etc.... 12,661 14,900 

CRD he eee ee : Refunds against expenditures 
Esquimalt old dock Salae tates eer 10, 972 13s 149 reported in previous years... 12,462 35,028 
Selkinkerepaln slips eeecesma 1,547 3, 033 Sundry receipts.............. ata ae ei 4 

—______|——__——|| Totals, Dept.-of Public 
Torats, EARNINGS.......... 251, 633 2308081 MAW OPKS te Peto ceas orret eee 301,406 | 356,182 


27.—_Operating Revenues and Expenditures of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
Under the National Harbours Board, 1944-48 


Operating] Operating| Operating 
Revenues! Expenses | Income 


Operating| Operating} Operating 
Revenues} Expenses | Income 


Item and Year Item and Year 


$ $ > $ $ $ 
Halifax— Vancouver— 
1944 ey as ces teen eres 1,801,217) 1,116,104 685, LIS e194 aee. 5 eee 2,138, 667 916,768} 1,221,899 
1948 rieeetarete ss 1,653,732] 1,033,935 G1 G79 7 || ea OS ape rere ere 2,199,550 956,484] 1,243,116 
L94AG 8k oc be eee 1, 243, 649 834,713 AOS" IS 0 Gel G4 Oe aie hoes tte 2,184,238 918,664) 1,265,574 
194 Re Se eee 1,161,261 800, 168 BOL 09S Wel OA ee teers feces 2,206,235] 1,142,027) 1,064,208 
OAS Set ae ee 1,270, 564 862, 529 ADS OS MBLO4S ence 2,311,011) 1,293,633) 1,017,378 
Saint John— Churchill— 
1044 eel gem cnt 15408 53/2 A820 5ol eel O44 wee eet 71,028} 128,635) —57,607 
LOAD MEF, om tatre sc 1,458, 507 494, 698 O63 ESOT :945.3...0005 te ee 66,785 152,666] —85,881 
1946 Se eewae see 933, 497 459, 627 GTS SS VON RL GAG atrxsye teehee ee 2ide 173,225} —100,512 
NOP GL RF eta, ~ 945,198 488,756 45 OAaOI Se N94T os itonaes © « 218,061 284,725) —66,664 
TOS a a Ae ates 805, 364 472,365 OURO OGY VIG4S... oo aa cemee ee 278,712 321,337} —42,625 
Port Colborne 
Chicoutimi— Elevator— 
G4 A Poe csr toe,’ 31,924 18, 402 1S O22 O44 oe een: erpars tas 239,703 97,107 142,596 
LY Give GUM tec Nee 30,723 20,719 10004" 11945 92. 2 oe ety, Ss 292,777 145,711 147,066 
GAG Bete erkets os sees 32, 666 17,178 NSSASSIPeLO4SG SS oes ec oe 223,631 140, 494 83,137 
MOAT Sehdetekateetoyaatatcet 40,573 21,407 LOSE GIGAT ke: So erescten 208, 871 142,265 66, 606 
OAS Sremiere sebcerice cat: 50,310 20,512 DO TOSI ML OLS wa. eek meats eee 252,185 189,414 62,771 
Quebec— Prescott Elevator— 
19445: ance ote 913-706)) 1.669903) amm24anS0all mal O44 a free teeters 2572750. LORS 7h hee delieo 
LOA De Resets ake trate os 944,190 797,714 TAO SA TGWSRL OLD ns trees a. 195, 723 119,422 76,301 
LOA GREE ith erste 672, 264 678, 427 —O sl Osi 9465...; user ore LSS 101, 812 10,099 . 
1 OSES espace snes 627, 732 691,609) =63,;877|)| 1947....2.6.5.50.. 136, 750 119, 687 17,063 
194 Geen re tee eee 684, 128 Sos, 2ooi— L4G OSE 1O4Se ev. ae tee cher 120,037 160,253} —40,216 
Jacques Cartier 
Three Rivers— Bridge (Montreal) 
1944S Fikes ecrtteers 224, 934 55,490 169444)" “1944 5. Lee. 600 , 238 99,098 501,140 
LOAD Nee ccreeete co conseae 294,648 32,165 2625 485i eRLOd arene ee 604, 629 105, 422 499, 207 
LOA G8 eee eee ree 229, &82 29, 822 ZOO LOGO el 94 Gace 730,701 1133337 617,364 
LOA Mee earce bere svar es 235,765 50, 242 P35 po | 4:7 ieee anemone sc 835, 097 118,779 716,318 
14 SRO Seer ar: 219,712 43 , 264 TGF 443i) SOAS on cree cic ehe 974,764 129,372 845, 392 
Second Narrows 
Montreal— Bridge (Vancouver) 
LOMA SAS are Stare 4,698,030) 2,212; 4891/2485, 541) 2044 252. .5. eo. 137,585 62,037 75,548 
1946 s..oseeaeret 6484-859) 25928, 685) 2,000, L741) mod one ree ree ee 169,701 63,677 106, 024 
1946.2. Seeeeh. See ae 2897, 328 ee0d Feel BL2960. a 229 9465... eee 189,076 61,925 $27,151 
LOSS, Peseta: 4 990,919! (3, O88 883 iels907H036||" 9194755.) eas ee ae 224,447 67, 226 Pore22t 


1948 csr tmestnapers estes 5,608,899} 3,186,639} 2,422,260] 1948.............. 255, 096 95,974) 159,122 
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Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act (11 Geo. VI, 
c. 52) passed in the 1947 session of Parliament, the Canadian Maritime Commission 
was constituted for the purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising 
the Minister of Transport on matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and ship- 
building services. 


In addition to these duties the Act also empowers the Commission to:—- 
(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions 


of the Minister under the Canada Shipping Act, 1934, as the Minister may require; 


(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steam- 
ship subventions voted by Parliament; and 


(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required 
to be performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of 
the Governor in Council. 


Since the Canadian Maritime Commission was created, it has assumed all 
responsibilities for the administration of steamship subventions which had formerly 
been under the jurisdiction of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


As of Feb. 1, 1948, the Park Steamship Company, Limited, a Crown Company 
formed to administer and operate wartime shipping constructed in Canada as a war 
measure, was transferred from the Department of Reconstruction and Supply to 
the Canadian Maritime Commission. 


All the vessels constructed during the war years for operation by the Park 
Steamship Company, Limited, have been sold. Private Canadian operators pur- 
chased them under agreement that they would not be transferred out of Canadian 
registry except by permission of the Crown; a Government announcement, dated 
May 13, 1948, made public that such transfers might be made providing sanction was 
first obtained from the Canadian Maritime Commission, which body would deal with 
each application on its individual merits. The proceeds from the sale of such 
vessels are to be deposited in escrow and used for replacement by new merchant 
vessels of modern design and of a type and cost approved by the Commission. 


Shipping Subsidies.—The figures given in Table 28 represent the amounts 
paid in connection with contracts made under statutory authority by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission for coastal and inland water shipping services, including 
the conveyance of mails on certain routes. 


28. 


Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-49 
Service 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ 
Pacific Coast Services— 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and Queen Charlotte Islands............. 32,000 194,320 179,935 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 37,000 224, 680 208, 065 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway................- 10,000 6,875 — 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver Island...................+- 10,000 10,000 70,000 
Local Services— 

Baddecloandellonase asec cian isk Litaiclsto Soto ercinaee Meares tatters 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Campobellos Ni bwanG, Late, Mes. so aes sia apatncsye cpshs  susvsrie ours 1,789 3,000 Brood 
Whester aud Lancook-island (winter) \<.e1cc.ecns- ese geeece sss 2,700 2,640 440 
Walbousic ANGEMIgUASN Ain: Seen. noo, aesso as sia este Ae ate 12,000 12,000 12,000 
Deer Island, Campobello Island and St. Stephen, N.B......... 167 2,000 2,000 
Grand Manan and the mainiand sac hes Loe Oe ee 69, 962 85,000 85,000 
Paiiax ie anso and GuyspOnoughiin, se. Ele asa cuhdire cacy oe 25,022 20,000 20, 000 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports.................5.- 3,000 3,000 1,500 
Halifax, Sherbrooke, Spry Bay and Torbay.................. 6, 500 11,200 11,200 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton................--.0005- 6,000 6,000 6,000 
Tle aux Coudres and Les Eboulements...................-2005- 3, 500 3,500 16,000 


MamiurseGruesana Montmagny omc crest eke eset omen 2,500 2,500 2,500 
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28.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1947-49 


—concluded 
Service 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ 3 
Local Services—concluded 

ile'aux: Coudres'ang Quebec on uevis, etree teen cas ec eer 4,000 4,000 — 
Muleraverdnd Arichatsrs sei stercge ts 2c hin ate ste alee ae hoenace 25,000 25,000 27,000 
Mileraveiand \Wanso® ois kee secur cree oa ate weet iste et eters 64,000 64,000 76,500 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 14,000 14,000 16,500 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)................4 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Owen Sound’and: Manitoulin Islands) =.- 6% amet. cate eee 41,051 66,000 65,000 
Pelee Islandand| the: mainland. 0.2.2 sey sere ie eine eee reece 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Pictou, Muleravesand Cheticampiees sen. aero eee ieee 11,000 11,000 13,500 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen Islands...................--- 60,000 60,000 88,000 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland..................... 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. .. 0.0.0.0. 40.2 cess 78, 226 100, 000 100, 000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence.................-4. 127,500 281,500 448,000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspe, and other ports on the south 

shore-o1- the Gulf of ota wEenCe sateen. meee caine nee cee 90, 000 138,000 | 156,500 
Rimouski, Matane, and the north shore of the Lower St. 

Li Wie CLIC O oso ner trey aerate ERS IEE ie ATER ees IE 75,000 75,000 125, 500 
Riviére-du-Loup and Tadoussac, and other north-shore ports. . 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Saint Jobniand Minas Basin ponteae smc nari ne os orem eet — 10,000 10,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports...... 30, 500 31,500 31,500 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, calling at way ports........... 35,000 35,000 35,000 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

of Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island..............+.. 22,500 22,500 27,500 
Sydney, ands Wihy.cocomag hry mr care ran eee eer eater 20, 500 20,500 20, 500 
Yarmouth.eNe Sand: Bosconm Masses eee. eeue sirec ere: 43,000 28 , 667 28,166 

Totals s..<eR ere Pee ey te ERE eae a etree 1,102,417 | 1,721,382 | 2,035,139 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORTATION* 
Section 1.—Administration and Development} 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 
when the Silver Dart piloted by Jack McCurdy (now the Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia) flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first 
aeroplane flight by a British subject in the British Empire. 


There was little aviation development in this country until the First World 
War. Following the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing 
air transportation services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and inter-city 
air services. During this period, the flying clubs movement received Government 
assistance in the training of pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation 
industry. 


The Department of Transport was created in 1936 to centralize all transporta- 
tion services coming under Federal jurisdiction. One of the branches of this new 
Department was the Air Services Branch which combined the Civil Aviation Division, 
formerly attached to the Department of National Defence, and the Department of 
Marine’s Meteorological and Radio Divisions. Under the Department of Transport, 
the trans-Canada airways system was developed by the construction of a chain of 
airports, intermediate aerodromes and other air facilities. The Trans-Canada 
Air Lines came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 to provide for the develop- 
ment of a government-controlled transcontinental air service. 


* For military air transportation, see Chapter X XVII on Defence of Canada. 


t Sections 1 and 2 of Part V of this Chapter were revised in the Department of Transport and Section 3, 
except where otherwise indicated, in the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The Second World War was a period of intensive construction of airports and 
aerodromes to meet the requirements for training of airmen under the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. At the end of the War, many service-trained 
Canadian airmen turned to commercial flying and were absorbed in existing operating 
companies or helped to develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services, 
which were inaugurated by the Department of Transport during the War, were 
turned over to Trans-Canada Air Lines for operation as regular scheduled operations. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines was created by the amalgamation of small commercial 
operators for the servicing of Canada’s northland. The Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
has been designated to provide trans-Pacific services on behalf of Canada. Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines began its scheduled operations from Vancouver to Australia and 
New Zealand in July, 1949, and expected to begin operating a service to Japan, 
China and Hong Kong later in the year. 


The Control of Civil Aviation._-The control of civil aviation in Canada is 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the 
authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics 
Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of 
civil aviation, comprising matters of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the 
establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air navigation, air- 
traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. This 
part of the Act is administered by the Controller of Civil Aviation under the super- 
vision of the Director of Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns 
to the Air Transport Board certain statutory functions with respect to the issue of 
licences to operate commercial air services, and the subsequent economic regulation 
of commercial air services in accordance with the dictates of the public interest. 
Part III of the Act deals with matters of internal government administration in 
connection with the Act. 

Recent Developments.—Scheduled operations of the Great Lakes air route, 
that went into operation in 1947, have been expanded. ‘This shorter line in the 
trans-Canada airways system was completed with the co-operation of United States 
authorities, by the construction of intermediate airports on the south shore of 
Lake Superior. 


Instrument Landing Systems (I.L.S.) to facilitate safe landings under low 
visibility conditions have been installed at seven major airports in Canada and 
installations are being made at nine other airports. Canada was to the forefront 
among air-minded nations in the installation of I.L.S8. which was adopted in July, 
1949, by the International Civil Aviation Organization for international flying. 


Twelve of Canada’s civil airports extending from coast to coast are now regular 
ports of call for international commercial air services. Considerable research has been 
made into the problem of constructing airports to withstand the weight of modern 
transport aircraft and in this Canada has developed an economical airport design 
that is meeting the requirements of both national and international aviation. 


Further expansion of the aviation weather forecasting services, provided by the 
Meteorological Division, has been made possible by the establishment of weather 
observing stations in sparsely populated Arctic and sub-Arctic regions including 
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outposts on the most northerly islands bordering the Arctic Ocean. Canada 
also maintains a weather-ship stationed in the Atlantic between Newfoundland and 
Greenland for assisting transatlantic aviation. 

The radio range system, which provides radio beams for guiding aircraft along 
the airways under all weather conditions, has kept abreast of the extensive develop- 
ment of airways and the demands of civil aviation. Other radio facilities for aviation 
have been developed and put into operation. 


Marked progress is reflected in the continuous increase in scheduled airline 
operations both within Canada and beyond its boundaries. In addition to trans- 
portation, agriculture, forestry and industry have benefited greatly by such 
operations as aerial dusting, photography and surveys. 


In the field of commercial aircraft, the four-engined North Star airliner 
manufactured by Canadair Limited, and the single-engined Beaver manufactured 
by de Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, are two newcomers which, in their 
respective fields, have played a most important part. 


In the field of international civil aviation, Canada has played a prominent part 
through participation of its personnel in the deliberations of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, with its headquarters at Montreal, Que. 


Flying Training.—A new Flying Training Plan for Canada went into opera- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1949, whereby approved flying clubs and schools as well as qualifying 
student pilots receive Federal Government grants for flying training. Clubs and 
schools benefiting under this Plan are required to provide flying training conforming 
to the Department of Transport’s approved course of pilot training. Student pilots 
are required to qualify for a Department of Transport private pilot licence in 
accordance with the agreed international standards set by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 


Under the Flying Training Plan, clubs and schools receive $100 for each 
individual granted a private pilot licence obtained ab initio at a club or school. 
Students qualifying as private pilots and receiving a Department of Transport 
licence receive a grant of $100. Students who have qualified for a Department of 
Transport private pilot licence may qualify for an additional $100 grant on being 
accepted into the Royal Canadian Air Force Active Force, Reserve or Auxiliary 
under special Royal Canadian Air Force requirements. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—In the spring of 1949 there were 36 member 
clubs of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association with a total individual 
membership of 6,300, an increase of approximately 100 p.c. over the corresponding 
period in 1948. Revenue flying hours for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, numbered 
34,436, utilizing 156 aircraft. 


On behalf of a committee under the chairmanship of the Controller of Civil 
Aviation, the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association sponsors and conducts the 
Webster Memorial Trophy Competition for amateur pilots. The Association also 
provides scholarship flying training for Canadian air cadets. 


Air Industries and Transport Association—Commercial flying schools which 
are members of the Air Industries and Transport Association, numbered 94 on 
Mar. 31, 1949. Student enrolment in these schools totalled 1,803 as compared with 
1,558 in the preceding year. Instructional hours flown during the year numbered 
39,114, utilizing 247 aircraft. 
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International Air Agreements.—lIts position in the field of aviation as well 
as its geographical location makes it imperative that Canada should co-operate 
with other nations of the world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada 
played a major part in the original discussions that led to the establishment of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, generally known as ICAO, which now 
has its headquarters at Montreal. Canada has actively participated in the delibera- 
tions of ICAO and its many committees, and as a result has secured the benefit of 
the joint knowledge and experience of all member states in the technical and economic 
aspects of all phases of civil aviation. 


In recent years Canada was a signatory to the following Agreements concerning 
civil aviation :— 


Exchange of Notes (July 28, 1938) recording an Agreement between Canada and the 
United States of America relating to Air. Navigation. (Effective Aug. 1, 1938.) 


Exchange of Notes (July 28, 1938) recording an Agreement between Canada and the 
United States of America relating to the Issuance of Certificates of Competency or 
Licences for the Piloting of Civil Aircraft. (Effective Aug. 1, 1938.) 


Exchange cf Notes (July 28, 1938) recording an Agreement between Canada and the 
United States of America relating to Certificates of Airworthiness for Export. 
(Effective Aug. 1, 1938.) 


Memorandum of Agreement between Canada and Newfoundland relating to the estab- 
lishment of an Air Base at Goose Bay, Labrador. Signed at St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Oct. 10, 1944. 


Exchange of Notes (Feb. 17, 1945) between Canada and the United States of America 
recording an Agreement for Civil Air Transport. (Effective Feb. 19, 1945.) (New 
York Agreement.) 


Exchange of Notes (Apr. 10 and 12, 1947) between Canada and the United States of 
America amending the Exchange of Notes (Feb. 17, 1945) between the two countries 
recording an Agreement for Civil Air Transport. 


Agreement for Air Services between Canada and the United Kingdom. Signed at 
Bermuda, Dee. 21, 1945. 


Agreement for Air Services between Canada and Australia. Signed at Ottawa, June ii, 
1946. 


Agreement between the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland on Air Transport 
between Canada and Newfoundland. Signed at St. John’s, July 29, 1946. 


Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government of Portugal for 
Air Services between Canadian and Portuguese Territories. Signed at Lisbon, 
Apr. 25, 1947. 


Exchange of Letters (Jan, 31 and Feb. 1, 1947) between Canada and the United Kingdom 
constituting an Agreement concerning the Grant to Airlines of Traffic Rights in Fiji 
and Canton Islands. 


Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government of Sweden for 
Air Services between Canadian and Swedish Territories. Signed at Ottawa, 
June 27, 1947. 


Exchange of Notes (June 27 and 28, 1947) between Canada and Sweden supplementing the 
Agreement for Air Services between Canadian and Swedish Territories, dated 
June 27, 1947. 


Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom concerning the Establishing of 
Air Communications between the Territory of Canada and United Kingdom 
Territories in the West Atlantic and Caribbean Areas. Signed at Ottawa, July We 
1947. 


Agreement between Canada and Ireland for Air Services between the two countries 
(signed at Dublin, Aug. 8, 1947) with Exchange of Notes (Apr. 19, May 31 and 
June 3, 1948) amending the Agreement. 
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Agreement between Canada and the Netherlands for Air Services between the two 
countries. Signed at Ottawa, June 2, 1948. 


Exchange of Notes recording an Agreement regarding the Use of Radio for Civil Aero- 
nautical Services. Signed at Washington, Feb. 20, 1939. 


Convention on International Civil Aviation. Signed at Chicago, Dec. 7, 1944. 
International Air Services Transit Agreement. Signed by Canada, Feb. 10, 1945. 


International Agreement on North Atlantic Ocean Weather Station. Signed at London, 
Sept. 25, 1946. 


Agreement concerning the Operation of Icelandic Station of the North Eastern Loran 
Chain. Signed at Montreal, Apr. 30, 1947. (Treaty Series No. 13, 1947.) 


Convention for the Unification of certain rules relating to International Carriage by Air. 
Signed at Warsaw, Oct. 12, 1929. Canada became a signatory to the Convention by 
Proclamation, dated June 13, 1947. 


Recent Bilateral Air Agreements.—As a result of the entry of Newfoundland 
into union with Canada on Mar. 31, 1949, new Agreements have been signed between 
Canada and the United States, the United Kingdom and Belgium. 


On the North Atlantic, Trans-Canada Air Lines has been given new rights in 
the United Kingdom for traffic from Ireland, Iceland and the Azores. It has been 
given rights in Brussels by the Belgian Government, adding another possible con- 
tinental stop to the one previously granted at Amsterdam in the Netherlands. 


On the Caribbean route, Canada has obtained rights from the United States 
for a traffic stop at Tampa—St. Petersburg, Florida, and additional points of call 
at British territories in the Caribbean, notably Barbados, Antigua and British 
Guiana. 


In the trans-Border field Canada is conducting negotiations to obtain the right 
for Trans-Canada Air Lines to operate from Montreal to New York. 


In the Pacific, new agreements provide that on its South Pacific run Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines may also make traffic calls at Honolulu and at Fiji. On the North 
Pacific route Canadian Pacific Air Lines has been given traffic rights at Hong Kong. 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air Transport Services are grouped into two broad classes—Scheduled Services 
and Non-Scheduled Services: 


Scheduled Services.—These provide regular point-to-point service on scheduled 
advertised routes. : 


Non-Scheduled omee es ee include:— 


(1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on 
the basis of unit rates that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants 
and that are not on a time schedule; 

(2) Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering 
of an entire aircraft for a specific trip; 

(3) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts. 
These do not operate on a time schedule nor need the contractor 
take the entire space of the plane; 

(4) Specialty Air Services concerned with large-scale forestry and utility 
surveys according to some specific agreement. 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines.—Air traffic over the Trans-Canada Air Lines was 
greatly increased in 1948-49 by the addition of 20 40-passenger North Star aircraft 
to the Company’s fleet, thus enabling modern air transportation to be provided on 
a large scale. Travel and shipping time has been reduced by the introduction of 
this faster and larger Canadian-built equipment. The new aircraft were placed in 
transcontinental service on June 1, 1948, flying two round trips daily between 
Montreal and Vancouver with stops at Toronto, Winnipeg and Calgary and reducing 
transcontinental travel time to 14 hours. 


Local services in the Prairie Provinces in 1948-49 were extended by including 
Brandon and Yorkton on the Winnipeg-Regina route. The prairie cities of Leth- 
bridge, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Medicine Hat and Swift Current were linked by 
feeder service to the mainline’route. Flight frequency of the Ontario service between 
Toronto, North Bay, Porquis Junction and Kapuskasing was placed on a daily 
basis. A second daily flight was added between Toronto, Sault Ste. Marie, the 
Lakehead and Winnipeg. Direct operations commenced between Sydney, N.S., 
Moncton and Saint John, N.B. 


In the domestic service of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 562,170 passengers, 
2,772,985 ton miles of mail and 1,581,879 ton miles of commodity traffic were 
carried during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949. This compares with 438,549 pas- 
sengers, 1,311,764 ton miles of mail and 645,771 ton miles of commodity traffic 
in the previous year. .These figures include the emergency service provided in 
British Columbia in a three-week period in the early summer when all surface 
connections with that Province were severed by floods. Flying its larger aircraft 
across the Rocky Mountains in as many as six round flights a day, Trans-Canada 
Air Lines moved 9,000 persons, and 600,000 Ib. of food and other essential cargo. 
Included also was the general carriage of first-class mail by air at unchanged postal 
rates. As a result of this service, Canadians now enjoy the most inexpensive 
air-mail service in the world. 


At the end of 1949, the Trans-Canada Air Lines fleet consisted of 20 four-engined 
North Stars and 27 twin-engined DC-3’s. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1939-48 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Revenue Revenue Mail 


Year Passenger Traffic! Freight Traffic? Trafhic 
No. Passenger lb. ton miles ton miles 
miles 

IRS aes Sie as MULE a eee a ea 21,569 12,068,661 67,729 41,749 306, 252 

I a rg ee a Se 53, 180 28,782,217 138,773 79, 584 442,036 

1 OES Nah ee Seat a ha ear 85, 154 44,248,124 286,116 132,502 720,150 

1042 RES. LE eat eo er 102,762 51,334, 839 527,635 247,314 1072; 001 

LOGS ee SOR? cea Seon eet. 140, 276 78,508, 427 1,114, 206 526,363 1,623, 802 

ADEA ere Ree eae ee te diy 156, 884 84,425,354 1,117,747 510, 760 1,760,486 

TOAD Stee et Des Pane a whe 183,121 | 106,088,111 1,261,935 500 , 687 1,571,180 

UY pee Gee PUR a 9 Sie 5 ae are 305,442 | 155,777,319 1,453, 743 513, 493 1,210,716 
Oy ee kee 2 OU RE eae ea 427,967 | 179,808,562 2,041,315 764, 105 1,275, 9093 

1 ee lh ee rae ae 532,555 | 249,575,544 4,313,297 1,608, 102 2,294,088 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage. 3 Includes first-class mail 


carried from Oct. 15 to Dec. 31. 
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2.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1939-48 
Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


Net 
Total : 
Year Passenger Freight! Mail Operating ae eee (1) 
Revenue? Deficit (—)t 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 LOA ae ne ee 643,915 27,554 1,632,873 2,350,474 2,586,744 —411, 657 
LO 4ON ree carer 1,574,217 48,681 2,832,363 4,592,383 3,855,734 +539, 263 
1 Fa ea ee 2,348, 428 97,153 3,058,121 5, 807,794 5,306, 136 +302, 437 
1.069 1 ee eectaps, aus 3,065, 453 202, 480 3,211,922 7,337,318 6, 628,399 +494 ,915 
TOYS Soe ei rea Or 4,213,599 390, 163 3,515, 807 9,379,501 8,974, 902 +147, 889 
NQ44 eo Heat 4,456,768 ~ 2376; 516 3,802,395 9,192,522 8, 948,388 +7, 409 
[O45 ee en, ole 5, 462, 940 361,177 4,250,939 10, 512,588 10, 250, 272 +32, 772 
1946 nears Te, 8,047,124 378, 185 3, 780, 509 12,810, 805 13, 926,061 —1, 269,624 
L9RT ait eee 10, 450, 524 534,359 3,808, 197 15,297,347 16,796,492 | —1,761,043 
194 Sires eee ee 14,469,578 888,917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21,624,057 | —1,183,022 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 3 Interest and exchange charges 
excluded each year except in 1946, 1947 and 1948. 4 Includes interest on capital invested. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) Limited.— Additional to its transatlantic 
service, Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) opened two new international air 
services in 1948, one to Bermuda and the other to the British West Indies. 

The Bermuda service began on May 1, 1948, with two round trips scheduled 
weekly from Montreal and Toronto. On Nov. 1, 1948, a third flight was added. 
Flying time is about five hours. 

Operations to the Caribbean began on Dec. 2, 1948. This 3,000-mile route 
proceeds from Montreal to Toronto, Nassau (Bahamas), Kingston (Jamaica), 
and Port of Spain (Trinidad). Two flights are made weekly, one terminating at 
Jamaica and the other continuing to Trinidad. 

Under charter contract first with the Province of Ontario and then with the 
Federal Government, Trans-Canada Air Lines brought to Canada 6,000 immigrants 
from the United Kingdom and the Continent in 175 westbound crossings during 
the year 1948-49. It was the largest mass movement of immigrants in air-transport 
history. 

Overseas flights during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, accommodated 39,796 
passengers, 381,988 ton miles of mail and 1,099,393 ton miles of commodity trans- 
port. This compared with 17,657 passengers, 334,643 ton miles of mail and 662,116 
ton miles of commodity transport in the preceding year. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—Further progress in consolidating and 
improving established Canadian Pacific Air Line services and facilities was. made 
in the year 1948-49. The Vancouver-Calgary service via the Okanagan Valley, 
which was inaugurated in 1947, continued to show satisfactory development and 
was extensively used for the special movement of passengers and goods during the 
British Columbia flood emergency in the summer of 1948. 

Additional new routes operated during the year 1948-49 included the service 
between Vancouver and Whitehorse via Sandspit and between Dawson City and 
Aklavik. A licence was also granted for a scheduled service between Montreal and 
Val d’Or, Que. The Vancouver-Nanaimo service was abolished in 1948. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines route operations in Canada cover a distance of 
9,770 miles and Company aircraft flew a distance of nearly 5,000,000 miles. During 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 145,891 passengers, 1,882,034 lb. of air mail, and 
7,309,663 lb. of freight were carried. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Trans-Pacific Service.—In 1948 the Government of 
Canada assigned to Canadian Pacific Air Lines the licence to operate trans-Pacific 
air services between Canada and points in Australia, New Zealand and the Far 
East. As a result, development and organization work progressed and orders were 
placed for the construction of Canadair four-engined aircraft for use on these new 
routes. 

The trans-Pacifie air service between Vancouver and Australia and New Zealand 
was inaugurated by Canadian Pacific Air Lines in July, 1949. The service between 
Vancouver and the Orient via Alaska, Shemya, Tokyo, Shanghai and Hong Kong 
went into operation on Sept. 19, 1949. These trans-Pacific services add more than 
15,000 miles of route to the Canadian Pacific Air Lines service. 


Independent Air Lines.—Additional to Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, there are seven other domestic air lines licensed to operate 
scheduled services in Canada. These are:— 


Central Northern Airways, Limited, Winnipeg. 

Leavens Bros. Air Services, Limited, Toronto. 

Maritime Central Airways, Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Northern Airways, Limited, Carcross, Y.T. 

Quebec Airways, Limited, Montreal, Que. 

Queen Charlotte Airlines, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Wheeler Air Lines, Limited, St. Jovite, Que. 


Most of the independent air lines are operating non-scheduled services which, 
with few exceptions, are charter services from designated bases. It is in this field 
that the greatest development has taken place in recent years. 

Non-scheduled charter services and non-scheduled specific point services provide 
effective means of access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means 
of transportation and also act as feeders to the scheduled air lines. 

As at Mar. 31, 1949, the following operating certificates were in effect: scheduled 
domestic, 35; scheduled foreign, 10; non-scheduled, 216; and flying training, 115. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Services.—Operating certificates 
issued to Commonwealth and foreign scheduled services flying into Canada number 
nine and consist of the following :— 


(1) American Airlines Incorporated, operating between Toronto, Ont., and Buffalo, 
Y., and also the Canadian portion of the route between Buffalo, N.Y., and 
Windsor, Ont., and Detroit, Mich. (two certificates); 

(2) British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, between Vancouver, B.C., and Sydney, 
N.S.W., Australia; and between Vancouver, B.C., and Auckland, New Zealand 
via Fiji Islands, Canton Island, Honolulu, and San Francisco; 

(3) British Overseas Airways Corporation between Montreal, Que., and London, 
England; 

(4) Colonial Airlines Incorporated, operating between Montreal, Que., or Ottawa, Ont., 
and Washington, D.C., via Massena, Watertown, Syracuse, Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
Reading and Baltimore; between Montreal or Ottawa and New York, N.Y., via 
Massena, Plattsburg, Burlington, Saranac Lake-Lake Placid, Rutland, Glens Falls 
and Albany (two certificates); 


(5) Northeast Airlines Incorporated, between Boston, Mass., and Montreal, Que., via 
Burlington, Barre-Montpelier and Concord; 
(6) Northwest Airlines Incorporated, between Fargo, N.D., and Winnipeg, Man., via 


Grand Forks; 

(7) Pan-American Airways Incorporated, operating between Seattle, Wash., and 
Fairbanks, Alaska, with refuelling stop at Port Hardy, B.C., or Comox; B.Gs, 
and points of call at Juneau, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Yukon; 

(8) United Air Lines, Incorporated, operating between Vancouver, B.C., and Seattle, 
Wash., via Bellingham, Wash.; 

(9) pectorn Air Lines Incorporated, between Lethbridge, Alta., and Great Falls, 

ontana. 
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Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Aircraft.—The Canadian aircraft industry on Mar. 31, 1949, consisted of the 
following companies making the civilian type of aircraft named:— 


Canadair Limited, Montreal, Que., manufacturers of the Canadair North Star, Canadair 
Four and the converted Canadair Dakotas; 


Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, Montreal, Que., manufacturers of the 
Norseman; 


DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., manufacturers of the 
Beaver, Chipmunk and Canso; 


Fairey Aviation Company of Canada, Limited, Eastern Passage, N.S., conversion of 
trainer aircraft; 


MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., overhaul and conversion work; 
Northwest Industries, Limited, Edmonton, Alta., overhaul and conversion work; 


A. V. Roe Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont., engaged in the design and construction of a 
jet-powered transport for inter-city operations, the AVRO Je etliner; 


British Aeroplane Engines, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., overhauling work; 


Canadian Pratt and Whitney Aircraft Company, Limited, Longueuil, Que., overhaul 
and maintenance work; 


Canadian Wright, Limited, Montreal, Que., overhaul and testing work. 


The principal statistics of the aircraft industry are shown for the latest available 
year in the Manufactures Chapter, Table 11, p. 607. 


Ground Facilities.—Early ground facilities for civil aviation consisted chiefly 
of municipal or flying-club airports adjacent to the larger urban centres and of 
numerous terminals from which commercial flying services operated, mainly into the 
northern mining regions. These airports formed the nucleus which, with many 
additions and improvements, became the chain of airports constituting the Trans- 
Canada airways operated by the Department of Transport. To-day, Canada is 
well supplied with airports and aerodromes scattered throughout the country. The 
Department of Transport retained a certain number of the airports that had been 
constructed for war purposes and others were made available to municipalities 
for local use. The airports, airfields and anchorages in Canada are classified as 
in Table 3. At the bottom of the table a statement appears showing the airports 
and airfields equipped with control facilities and certain other facilities, by provinces. 


3.—Airports, Airfields and Anchorages, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1948 


Nore.—Department of Transport figures, unlicensed airfields and anchorages not included. 


12 N. 
Item E N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. a Y.T. || Total 
Airports (land)......... 2 10 8 29 74 19 17 30 43 13 18 || 263 
Airports (water)........ — 1 1 8 21 18 4 5 10 9 1 78 
Totals, Landing 
ATCAS TR) ee ane die 11 9 37 95 37 a1 35 53 22 19 341 


Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines airports (land) 


and airfields........... -_- _— — 10 1 1 ~~ 1 1 — 5 19 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines airports (water) 
and anchorages........ — _ — 8 6 8 4 2 3) a 1 32 


Department of Mines 
and Resources airports 
(land) and airfields....| — — — — o- _ — 3 — 1 8 12 
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3.—Airports, Airfields and Anchorages, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1948—concluded 


P: N. 
# N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. Man. Sask.} Alta. | B.C. Ade Y.T. || Total 


Item 


Department of Mines 
and Resources airports 


(water)land anchorages]. — = — — — — = 2 — 9 - 11 
Department of Trans- 

port airports (land) 

and, airfields Fi. sa. — 5 6 10 48 10 6 12 21 10 — || 128 
Municipal airports (land) 

andvairtieldSss4..02. <¢. 1 3 1 6 15 3 10 11 13 — — 63 
Municipal airports 

(water) and anchorages} — — _— — — 1 — 1 2, — — 4 
Provincial Air Services 

airports (water) and 

ATCHOSA LES aire vetdens. =. — — —_— — 14 9 — — — —_ — 23 


Royal Canadian Air 
Foree airports (land) 
andvaipueldsaetes css oes 
Royal Canadian Air 
Force airports (water) 
and anchorages........ , 
United States Army 
Air Forces airports 
(and) and airfields.... 


Control and Auxiliary 
Facilities— 
Airports (land) and 
airfield control....... 
Airports (water) 
controls a oe 
Hard surfaced  air- 
ports and airfields. ... 
Lighted airports (land) 
and=airtield sia. ats 2. 
Lighted airports 
(water) and 
anchorages).......--- 


16 | 22 3 2 || 139 
12 | 32 ae \ ame Co ee es | 9 g || 129° 


bo 
© 
aoa = i= 
—_ 
_ 
> 
_ 
— 
ao 
— 
bo 


Air Traffic Control.—The system of air traffic control established in Canada 
operates in accordance with standard international procedures and practices. This 
system is designed to expedite the flow of air traffic, to eliminate delays and traffic 
confliction, and to provide separation between aircraft flying during weather condi- 
tions which necessitate the use of flight instruments. 


Air traffic control centres are located at Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Edmonton, Alta. and Vancouver, B.C. At Moncton 
two such centres are in operation, one for the control of domestic traffic and the 
other for the control of north-west Atlantic oceanic air traffic. All these centres 
are linked by a network of longline telephone and teletype facilities and, in addition, 
each centre is similarly connected to all the airport traffic control towers, aero- 
nautical radio stations, meteorological stations and air-carrier despatch offices 
which are located within its assigned control area. Airport traffic control towers 
are operated by the Department at Moncton, N.B., Montreal and Cartierville, Que., 
Windsor, London, Toronto, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, 
Sask., Edmonton, Lethbridge and Calgary, Alta., and Patricia Bay and Vancouver, 
B.C. These units are responsible for controlling, by means of radio and light 
signals, the air traffic within a radius of five miles of the airport concerned and 
for the orderly movement of traffic on the airport. 
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Summary Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show the 
increase in recent years in passenger and freight traffic. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1942-47 


Nortr.—Figures for 1942 and subsequent years will be found in the corresponding tables of previous 
Year Books beginning with the 1924 edition. 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
evenuewes. See. e o.| 12,781,867 | 14,584,115 | 15,568,559 | 18,618,970 | 25,844,570 | 33,186,617 
Non-revenue.......... Se 547,276 709, 434 620, 803 1,468,462 | 2,567,423 2,845, 952 
etal seen er. “| 13,329,143 | 15,293,549 | 16,189,362 | 20,087,432 | 28,411,993 | 36,032,569 
Passengers Carried-— 
IRevenuereste- ae No 198, 2051 282, 8861 371,3971 490, 8091 802,811 836, 047 
Non-revenue.......... SS 13,3452 12,3752 11,6952 17,8872 SOMtOd 57,124 
Hotels aesceees os 229, 047 314, 642 403, 938 525,407 836, 548 893,171 
Passenger Miles— 
Reventicsee eas. nee No.| 70,554,377 |100, 530,892 |111,127,010 |153,504,833 |206,776,408 | 237,986,178 
Non-revenue?......... is 2,652,224 ! 2,859,572 | 2,759,319 | 5,658,612 | 8,971,573 19,959, 207 
LOtalsmees eon eer “| 73,206,601 | 103,390,464 | 113,886,329 | 159,163,445 | 215,747,981 | 257,945,385 
Freight Carried— 
Revenuless macntae cak Ib. | 11,055,142 | 11,546,777 | 10,522,932 | 12,615,119 | 23,437,925 | 31,633,437 
Non-revenue.......... s 1,248,988 | 1,515,288 | 1,247,743 1,447,642 1,607,801 2,357, 529 
SNORE is Soccue “| 12,651,939 | 13,853,563 | 12,480,645 | 14,462,400 | 25,226,986 | 34,241,378 
Freight Ton Miles— 
Revenue... s. shee No; 15125, 0125) si, 500) 1790 1406-679 1,337,145 | 1,892,391 2,985,618 
Non-revenue.......... = 148,038 218,141 261,507 313,072 420, 286 684, 622 
Motalseren sents. SS 1,273,950 | 1,718,320 | 1,668,186 | 1,650,217 | 2,312,677 3, 670, 240 
Manli@arniced se see ene: Ib. | 5,470,209 | 7,586,809 | 7,296,265 | 6,418,944 | 5,930,338 6,965, 895 
aL Oneniiest ae css ee No.| 1,484,314 | 2,103,867 | 2,072,129 | 2,096,289 1,534,919 1,646, 136 
Hours Flown by Aireraft— 
Transportation 
LEVENUC Meee Eis No 92,314 101,169 105, 815 125,570 164, 648 218,713 
Transportation non- 
HeVenueHs. tone Ono 6,488 5,308 12,391 20,929 25,338 
Patrols, surveys, etc.. “ 20,335 9,055 11,299 14, 609 26,011 39,411 
‘Rotalsse. eo. o SS 117,876 116, 652 122,422 152,570 211,588 283, 462 
Hours flown by crew.... No. Qoooue 257, 815 279, 943 369, 148 449 844 
Hours flown by passen- 
POTS See ete tks ef 489, 534 562,337 712,373 1,048, 344 1,302,358 
Horse-power hours flown 
ID ech hal Gen ee ee 000 127,246 165, 407 183, 556 216, 288 sf Ps 
Gasoline consumption®..gal.| 4,653,555 5,661,301 6,169,355 7,855,067 | 11,556,480 13, 922,451 
Lubricating oil consump- 
TIONS Sey vee, re oe . 104,441 117,050 100, 240 121,963 155, 206 184, 454 
Licensed civil airports 
(ality, peS\aecieece ee No. 177 175 136 146 161 — 
Licensed Civil Aircraft 
(all types)— 
Gross weight— 
Wp tort 000g bee. : No 132 52 71 169 639 986 
2,001— 4,000 lb..... Ss 64 48 44 47 73 440 
4,001-10,000 Ib..... ef 89 73 7 111 176 312 
Over 10,000 lb..... ss 33 41 45 54 68 135 
ROLaLS  AIhere hae ee 138 214 247 381 956 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1942-47—concluded 


Item 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Ownership, Commercial— 


Upto. 2-000 lbs. 1.8 No. 75 33 4 117 434 635 
2,001- 4,000 lb....... et 46 35 18 34 57 310 
4,001—-10,000' Ib. ...... s 61 54 53 (dl 124 261 
Over 10,000 Ib....... S 32 38 45 50 56 124 
Ownership, Other— 
Upito2:000 bene No. 57 19 64 52 205 351 
2,001- 4,000 lb....... 18 13 26 13 16 130 
4,001-10,000 Ib....... - 28 19 34 34 52 51 
Over 10,000 Ib....... 1 3 _ 4 12 11 
Licensed Civil Air 
Personnel— 
Commercial pilots....No. 108 67 68 96 88 76 
Limited commercial 
DIOLS = See ohh as 4 324 218 181 457 1,149 1,087 
Transport pilots...... . 188 235 318 485 §28 801 
Privatespilotsieen. ce: * 656 242 255 389 123 1,910 
Air engineers. .......... - 944 983 850 962 1,269 1,534 
1 Exclusive of passengers carried between foreign stations. 2 Includes employees other than 
crews. 3 Exclusive of freight carried between foreign stations which is included in totals. 4 For 


Canadian carriers only. 


: FREIGHT 
PASSENGER MILES AND FREIGHT TON MILES NICE 
FLOWN 
IN CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


1930 — 47 


FREIGHT TON 
MILES 


PASSENGER 
MILES 


1930 1935 1940 


* over $600,000 WORTH OF MINE EQUIPMENT SENT TO YELLOWKNIFE N.W.T. IN 1937. 


Table 5 shows summary ‘figures for 1947 by type of carrier. For a definition 
of scheduled and non-scheduled carriers, see p. 790. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign oper- 
ators; a small traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations-is alse: 
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ee 


included. Statistics for Canadian carriers operating international routes are 
included both as “International” and “Canadian” but duplications are excluded 
from the totals. 


5._Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation by Type of Carrier, 1947 


SS 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign 
Item Non- Inter- Total 
Scheduled Scheduled national 
and Other 
Aircraft Miles Flown— 
Revenue transportation: .<...- --e es 1 Noa 21h 2157547 10,514,468 1,456, 602 33, 186,617 
Non-revenue transportation............. “ 1,571,991 1,261,351 12,610 2,845, 952 
ET OGAIS aes taverns siete Risecroke ew termeetae - 22,787, 538 11,775,819 1,469,212 36, 032, 569 
Passengers Carried—! 
ReVenue ti it eee eee eee ees No. 546,372 111, 458 178,217 836, 047 
Between foreign stations...............-. f — — 10,674 10,674 
INONELEVENUC ea erayelorcrenit ists tone ers errata = 38, 887 4,290 onate 46, 450 
PPOtalS oa. year phe eres 585, 259 115,748 192,164 893,171 
Passenger Miles— 
Revenu@onrreecceeycere ete No.| 214,783,377 8,610,074 14,592,727 || 237,986,178 
INIONEFEVENTICHN ce caste chen etek tatec mers “ 19,191,698 509, 668 257,541 19, 959, 207 
Totals: Wo ieee. s bine hase ate | 233,975, 075 9, 119 , 742 14, 850, 568 257,945,385 
Freight Carried—} 
Re VeEnuewe : tos cds nahn cee or lb. | 15,648,726 14, 485, 093 1,554,618 31, 633, 437 
Between foreign stations................ s — — 250, 412 250, 412 
INON=PEVENUC ase acl ce caus leis ard he totes ons S 1, 831,396 435,909 90, 224 2,357,529 
iLOtalse era mn us 17,475, 122 14,871,002 1,895,254 34,241,378 
Freight Ton Miles— 
Ve VETS. ee Me eee eee one oh nare ens No. Caligelse Tleton 102,332 2,985,618 
INONSreV emt) yori or-t. auetverere atest ioteoreotees ue 652,281 23, 444 8, 897 684, 622 
otals moti to as nt acne a 2,764, 416 794,595 111,229 3,670, 240 
IMigiicarriec street omtenie oe te oa ste tees chee lb. 5,779, 822 1376953 1,057, 120 6,965, 895 
Mailttongmiles. sic. ssertos.c cee cee No. 1,574, 424 6, 128 65, 584 1,646, 136 
Hours Flown by Aircraft— . 
Transportation revenue............-..6- No. 134,088 75,755 8,870 218,713 
Transportation non-revenue............. ‘i 11,727 13, 537 74 25, 338 
Patrols; surveys, ete... 30.0... 0. teem ee by 1,229 38, 182 = 39,411 
Motels. ccnticctte ee crn: ake ie ae mee < 147,044 127,474 8,944 283, 462 
Gasoline consumption.............0.0-0e- gal.| 10,825,106 1,797,102 1,300, 2432 13, 922,451 
Lubricating oil consumption.............. SS 140,451 34, 636 9, 3672 184, 454 
1 Excludes traffic interchanged between orcs 2 Purchased in-Canada. 


Finances.—The investment of the Department of Transport in airways and 
airports and in the Canadian Government transatlantic air service is given in 
Table 6, and the operation and maintenatice expenditures and revenues for 1946-48 
in Table 7. In-addition to the direct expenditures shown, the Department has 
given assistance to municipalities for the construction and scasanD ee of in? 
amounting to $3,732,310, up to Mar. 31, 1949. tet pha 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Civil Aviation Facilities, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Nore.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Total as 
Item 1946 1947 1948 at Mar. 31, 
1948 
$ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports— 
Civil Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations...............ce0eeeeee. —1,334, 324 -= — 849,053 
Capital appropriations................eseeee eens 750 , 323 1,195,890 | 1,334,784 | 12,384,430 
War appropriations....... Pg eas Se cane ene eas 2,899,518 | 99,066,057 | 19,563,546 |130, 649,991 
Air Ministry of United Kingdom................. 4,913,090 — — 4,913,091! 
Radio Aviation— 
Ordinarycappropriatiouss. wh... .kousacenisesk td. 2,847 _ -- 336, 180 
(CASITA ADDIOPMIACIONS 00 oo sc uieeh Goa silent titers 494 430 647,358 | 2,360,412 | 7,769,009 
WiarrappropriavlOnsiinc: tae met co tieas os bie oe cee 173,476 663,010 —35,125 | 1,255,811 
Meteorological Aviation— 
Ordinary appropriations..................-eeeeeee — 1,420 — 12,486 
PVAT A DOLODTIA ODS satel aneeeetovena «.0sepaceuaye belie, eaves 150, 469 57,098 — 469, 299 
Totals, Airways and Airports............... 8,049,829 | 101,630,833 | 23,223,617 | 158,639,350 2 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service...| 2,548,104 | 1,678,103 — 4,788,369 


Totals, Departmental Investment...:...... 10,597,933 | 103,398,936 | 23,223,617 | 163,427,719 


1 Property constructed at Montreal (Dorval), Que., to Feb. 15, 1946, and North Bay, Ont., to Dec. 31, 
1945, acquired by Federal Government under agreements of June 24, 1948, and June 5, 1944, respectively. 
2 The above does not include expenditures for construction and development of airways and airports from 
unemployment relief appropriations to the extent of $3,811,164 made by Department of National Defence 
prior to establishment of Department of Transport in 1936, nor grants to municipalities to assist in develop- 
ment of airways and airports to the extent of $3,707,311, nor expenditures made by Department of National 
Defence (Air), or other Federal Government Departments. There was also a payment of $87,100,814 
covering acquisition of United States Air (War) and other war installations in Canada and Labrador. 


7.— Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the Department of 
Transport in connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Nore.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Item 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ 
Expenditures— 
LHRELVAGES HOAIMMISEP ATION mere tes Sales erase orale acare ae aver Me Wak 5,545 8,725 13,699 
Control of civil aviation (including administration of Aeronautics 
AGC UMUGE REL UULUIGHS apes eae eons © soniaie trerneie.c canis oqeetene 252,208 356, 479 490, 811 
Grantsito acroplane chides ier: thre casi ss sears unide > dune amie ae 33, 950 30,000 —20,000 
Grants to National Research Council.................ccceeeseaes _ —_ 50,000 
Assistance to Mason and Campbell Aviation Co. Ltd............ 9,729 271 = 
Airways and Airports Operation and Maintenance— 
IMstirie FACE ILICS ee re eras ratte Ao ereiaee hal oe wlio SLAM aay seelelere ae 8 1,241,513° | 2,026,334 4,050,719 
CORE VIA LION coe oo he a eed Metis Sree pe mnln.s we sa ehew mr tias 918,211 | 1,070,332 1,102,325 
IMETEOTOLORICALA VISION pact te ee rele de ces Ves clo b sais vie cola n ens 477, 967 599, 162 — 
Deficit to Trans-Canada Air Lites Cuca FIN ES Rae TP ee — — 1,369,678 
Northwest Communication System— 
Operating deficit—Demobilization and Reconversion...... — — 293 , 464 
War appropriations expenditure. : 2.56.0 c ce cece ccc cece ee eee 5,033,675 | 4,370,172 3,370,306 
Government Employees Compensation Act.................05. 7,668 13,050 155008 
Be otas.. EXPenaitlites.. 0 oc ceicices coe vee eee 7,980,466 | 8,474,525 | 10,736,775 
Revenues and Receipts— 
erivace mir pulot COrtiliCAles. 0) vioye case O.ekke. po tadactins = 452 1,934 3,772 
Aircraft registration fees...........0.¢¢c0e4: Ts eee Pee SEN see a 1,505 4,720 10, 487 
RETR SIRENS Ee ete eee eee ee ue Ns Ts asian IO or tete 120 630 951 
Airworthiness certificates......... gph heh vite aeiainde dips ales cigs 5 by 200 3, 685 4,930 


Scheduled air transport service ee alge gil ge wet helieial peat 
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7.— Operation and Maintenance Expenditures and Revenues of the Department of 
Transport in connection with Civil Aviation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48—concluded 


' Item 1946 1947 1948 
eT et os eee ee ee Ena 
$ $ $ 
Revenues and Receipts—concluded 

Fines—Aeronauties Act and Regulations...............-..++++--- a 140 940 
Airport landing FCeS..cce eajats+ case's totes nape isis teats oe i 115, 593 157,217 343,129 

iSEYscekgel es Well shianoh emo Sooo bnoneN potas docdccmeo osmman Sono ooo 354 Pat EAs: — 
Renta lat vibpOruseas <a. tects ners orto iMe © ole cote ereler Weta atom roe 38,279 195,131 271,647 
@Outsideand hangar space mental. Sa. cs cie sere tie ol else ielenetet tele in ore 19,106 148, 103 193,084 
Rentalorequipment, stsiy sok. ee morte tie ene eae alee Keycode 8,657 24, 220 28,510 
Rental—employees quarters. ...4.... 6.6.0. 0ccee eee ee seer en eos enge 52,750 59,038 62,396 
Miscellaneous Pemba on. ba. scrote enue Nova iosiee colar otttete Steeles edeleeie tela 1,690 3, 633 1,856 
TBP p hoy oes ea (Cl hi eA MRR one MP eS LEMOS AOR OG COGS 4,266 9,207 15, 548 

Concessions— 

(Ev oalbnitchileheslls Sean. yore sao Soad beso a Db Dae lloonoasavdccuen¢ — _ 95,940 
Py ae te ee te ee ee LA ee Ae eer cla dh UO LSU ND Deo S —_ — 6,326 
Pelephone .o. cThees cule Eada ae a as oGiawiae haw sae eRe ee ever eEe —_ —_ 1,575 
ihelephane (Service... «ceed ek <.e Rae eeh aat ae nie oom mh monn memale — _ 22,047 
Airport radio service to aircraft. .........- 0. cece eee eee eens 26,374 27, 524 58, 880 
Redrommessace.tollsin 1. seers tel sieves tie see ars ease terre lhl re 21,195 22,746 31,508 
I Resciaqveto10) Cen aeaninocte God ManbInOoOeDE UmoOOTE GUUS ONT a OOOU Soo 29,402 30, 182 23,000 
Miscellaneous TEVenUCs  mentate vas tite eins aAckeuslrsie Cree etek 7,165 42,776 30, 662 
Refund of previous years’ expenditure.........-....-ee cesses eens 31,673 409 , 997 41,197 
Totals, Revenues and Receipts...............--...--055- 360,371 | 1,143,659 1,348,450 


oe 


No statistics are available regarding expenditures on flying operations by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments or by private individuals, but capital expend- 
itures made by commercial air carriers for property as reported for the end of 1947 
are shown in Table 8. 

8.—Cost of Property, Revenues and Expenditures for Scheduled and Other 

Commercial Air Carriers, 1947 


ee ee eS 
a 


Commercial Canadian Carriers 


Item ——_ 
Scheduled Other Total 
$ $ $ 
Property Account— 
PR Grea tit tec se ets ete a dedicate atora soa ceea atc maya oie aremare tepersh wane 17,777,080 2,801, 569 20,578, 649 
AGrerattiene meson. vate ate eae sitter e oo ah cloner teem eseree ke 1,713,599 482, 420 2,196,019 
Buildings and improvements... .........0...05..+--s-es- 3,433, 226 529,364 3,962,590 
MiISCelIAN COUS: ce checerorehee ones erg gees alee ecko Sraknehsheoe ae 2,763, 453 701,549 3,465, 002 
Totals, Cost of Property............. Sisto ieee 25,687,358 4,514,902 || 30,202,260 
Revenues and Expenditures— 
RRO VENUCS ho teeta ote ae ineivdes caiare eroainela arapaereracesn eben pre 22,300, 645 4,533,445 26, 834,090 
Bixpondlituved . 044 «oni fen ti a tore aew eons adele eae 24,439, 154 4, 882,348 29,321,502 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel 
licensed in recent years is shown in Table 4, p. 797. However, those figures include 
pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private indi- 
viduals as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense, © 
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9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1947 


Class of Employee Scheduled Non-Scheduled Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
General-ofi¢ersis..% aciasiatecte scnenc dc 198 | 1,052,909 64 170,367 262 | 1,223,276 
Glerksiacd Stites erie tee ae oes ake 736 | 1,247,481 63 75, 202 799 | 1,322,683 
| ESD LO) OO ae Cicicrde nde, $8 SOLS ee ROR 196 | 1,274,608 167 402,060 363 | 1,676,668 
AC O= DUG US a keene crceetea oes he sbeiee t+ 174 668, 129 3 6, 868 177 674,997 
MesnatChenrsm es. sehen tonite aslo as. th 63 190,304 16 24,340 79 214,644 
Communication operators............... 450 869, 405 9 14,107 459 883, 512 
Stewards or other attendants........... 154 296,155 3 4,064 157 300, 219 
ANT CNSIMCELS. f 3h Be hice oan isk snyepeasis oF 229 601, 854 91 157, 937 320 759,791 
NGCHANICS Se te aes Cte tae ce ws ince ees ca ds 1,227 | 2,748,676 164 246,767 |} 1,391 | 2,990,443 
Aarport employeesiienh : hh ven iivele des cas 757 | 1,422,568 35 42, 687 792 | 1,465,255 
Sores CMplOVECS s24 2 = Lace ve seiece'ees os 126 236, 692 15 22,754 141 259, 446 
ADEM ETHEMIDIOV CCS asf «fs eto aisle ales ats areiete de 484} 1,151,330 301 412,472 785 | 1,563,802 
Motalse: ase farina. erprtlonce 4,7941| 11,755, 1111 931 | 1,579,625 | 5,7251) 13,334,736! 


1 Exclusive of 124 employees paid $339,095—Canadian domiciled employees of international carriers. 


PART VI.—WIRE COMMUNICATIONS* 
Section 1.—Telegraphs 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given at p. 778 
of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Service. {—The function 
of the Telegraph and Telephone Branch of the Department of Transport is to furnish 
wire communications for outlying and sparsely settled districts where commercial 
companies do not enter into the field and where the population must receive adequate 
communication services in the public interest. These services include: telegraph and 
telephone services to scattered settlements along the coast of Cape Breton Island; 
cable services to Campobello, Grand Manan and other islands in the Bay of Fundy, 
to Prince Edward Island and a number of small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
cable connections with Pelee and Manitoulin Islands in Ontario as well as telephone 
lines on the latter; some lines to northern outlying districts in Saskatchewan; 
telegraph lines from Edmonton to the Athabaska and Peace River country in 
Alberta in addition to an extensive telephone system in the latter area; telegraph 
and telephone communications around the coast of Vancouver Island and adjacent 
islands; service to fishing, lumber and mining centres in the interior; and an over- 
land telegraph and telephone line serving communities from Ashcroft, B.C., to 
Dawson, Yukon. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Federal Government and by chartered railway and telegraph companies. 
The Canadian facilities, in proportion to population, are among the most extensive 
in the world, and are operated under great climatic and geographical difficulties. 


* Revised in the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Division issues amual 
reports dealing with telegraph and telephone statistics. 
t Revised by G. C. W. Browne, Director of Radio, Radio Division, Department of Transport, 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1939-48 


Norts.—Figures for 1920-38 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1938 edition. 


Cable- 
. Net Pole- ‘ grams | Money 
Gross | Operating O : Li Wire Em- Messages, ay o 
Year Revenue | Expenses SA ot Miléage Mileage] ployees! Offices Land? Mana peter 
grams?’ 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No No No $ 


1939. . .|10,474,489] 9,297,902] 1,176,587] 52,464] 374,550) 6,339]  4,845)12,462,912/1, 492, 389/3, 539, 988 
1940... .|10, 922,674] 9,625,035] 1,297,639] 52,396] 380,318} 6,588)  4,781)12,732,082/1, 657, 148/3, 118, 166 
1941. . .|12,777,920]10, 878,222] 1,899,698} 52,246) 379,794) 7,272) 4,832)14, 281,570/2, 251, 979|3, 868,040 
1942. . .}14,826, 431/11, 925,417] 2,901,014) 52,418) 381,953} 7,544)  4,979)15, 422, 1381/2, 831, 5495, 439, 880 
1943. ..]16, 955, 288]12, 942,108] 4,013,180} 52,414) 384,350} 8,330) 4, 908/16, 469, 564)/3, 013, 7527, 677,080 
1944. =. ]16, 986, 491/14, 404, 835] 2,581,656] 52,414] 387,677) 8,050]  4,834/16, 445, 450/2,324, 863/8, 242,926 
1945. .|18,016, 289]15, 062,231] 2,954,058] 52,447) 391,476) 8,230}  4,804/17,666,904/2, 192, 173/8,006, 128 
. M17, 997, 726]16 028,900] 1,968,826] 52,523] 400,981} 8,603) 4, 707/18, 441, 841/1, 845, 539/9, 247, 100 
1947. ..|18,514,525/17,359,796] 1,154,729] 51,024) 401,803] 8,711]  4,640)18,987,774/1, 613, 621/10,988,591 
1948. ..|19, 422, 788/20, 292, 402|Dr.869,614] 50,958} 405,640) 9,093)  4,679/19,013,468}1,579, 679)11,512,194 


— 
ie) 
ie 
for) 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River, and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes messages relayed and includes 
paid wireless messages to and from ships in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic Ocean. 


Submarine Cables.—Four cable companies operate in Canada: the Com- 
mercial Cable Company; the Pacific Cable Board; Halifax and Bermudas Cable 
Company; and the Western Union Telegraph Company. These companies operate 
to stations in Newfoundland, the United States, Bermuda, England, Australia, 
New Zealand, etc. The number of cables operating between connected stations 
and the length of cables will be found at p. 758 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Section 2.—Telephones 


A brief historical account of the early development of telephones in Canada is 
given at p. 781 of the 1934-35 Year Book. 


Telephone Systems.—The 3,056 telephone systems existing in 1947 included 
the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
smaller governmental systems in Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick, together with 
the system operated by the Federal Department of Public Works and the National 
Parks of Canada, Department of Mines and Resources. They also included 23 
municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. Of the 2,318 co-operative telephone companies no fewer than 
1,077 were in Saskatchewan. There were 783 in Alberta and 216 in Nova Scotia. The 
largest among the 501 stock companies operating telephone systems in 1947 were 
the Bell Telephone Company and the British Columbia Telephone Company. 
Over 62 p.c. of the total telephone investment in Canada belongs to the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and their telephones in Quebec and Ontario constitute 58 p.c. 
of the total for Canada. 


Telephone Equipment.—During the years 1938-47 there was an increase 
of 871,180 in the number of telephones in use, representing an advance of 46 p.c. 
in telephones per 100 population. 
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Of the 2,230,597 telephones in Canada in 1947, 1,255,645 or 56 p.c. were 
operated from automatic switchboards. ‘The remainder were operated from manual 
switchboards. Automatic switchboards have completely displaced manual switch- 
boards in the principal cities of the Prairie Provinces and are displacing them in 
the other provinces as equipment becomes available. 


we 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-37 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1938 Year Book. 


Mileages of Pole Line and Wire, and Telephones in Use, 1938-47 


Telephones in Use 


Mme Me oLecb ane} t= Mileagart (© fae S10 tonne Gabo ok ea ahi an ey DR Up er MST pop 
Year tems | Mileage of Wire Poteet Meee Pia eae Total pares 
lation 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
1938....| 3,203 | 211,895 | 5,397,244 | 396,975 | 695,961 | 240,204 26,277 || 1,359,417 | 12-1 
1939....| 3,212 | 212,603 | 5,518,329 | 406,279 | 720,043 | 243,730 27,220 || 1,397,272 | 12-3 
1940....| 3,193 | 212,680 | 5,681,594 | 421,050 | 762,331 | 248,982 28,675 |} 1,461,088 | 12-8 
1941....} 3,209 213,393 5, 882, 223 446, 739 827, 522 257, 409 30,476 1,562, 146 13-6 
1942....| 3,192 | 217,958 | 6,014,596 | 463,827 | 867,307 | 266,176 30,465 || 1,627,775 | 14-0 
1943....] 3,187 | 218,702 | 6,057,880 | 484,429 | 901,228 | 275,202 31,303 | 1,692,162 | 14-3 
1944....| 3,174] 220,161 | 6,108,070 | 504,791 | 928,061 | 286,521 32,550 |} 1,751,923 | 14-6 
1945....] 3,151 | 222,485 | 6,333,761 | 531,697 | 983,074 | 300,757 33,266 |} 1,848,794 | 15-3 
19465...) 3; 114 228, 983 6,770, 137 585, 982 1,079, 769 326, 405 33, 962 2,026,118 16-5 
1947....] 3,056 232,054 7,285, 681 645,154 |1,194, 840 354,779 35, 824 2,230,597 17-7 


1 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and urban exchange lines that have more than four parties. 


The density of telephones in the different provinces is naturally influenced by 
the urbanization of the population because the number of telephones used for 
business purposes is much greater in cities and towns than in rural areas. 


3.—Telephones in Use, by Provinces, 1947 


On Over On Private Branch | Plax 
Province Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Public hones 
if or. Lines 4-Party Lines Lines Extensions Pay Total * er 100 
erri- § |——@o —_ | _ii_a mei —_ |} : 
tory Busi- ) Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- | Busi- | Resi- Stations Popu- 


lation 
ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence SthOR 


Pl te: 1,167} 1,231 239} 2,090 348] 2,689 787 192 63} 8,806) 9-4 
ie: Ro 9,098] 16,545' 1,018] 22,731] 1,344) 15,155} 10,111) 3,322) 1,040) 80,364) 12-9 
N.B.....| 5,537| 9,106] 1,409) 16,434) 1,335] 9,837; 7,658] 1,929 931) 54,176) 11-0 
Que: ...: 60,894 94,307) 14,765] 172,719] 11,809] 42,246) 102,088] 17,478) 14,074] 530,380) 14-3 
Onbs.3.: 95,916] 149,685) 17,720] 375,926] 7,930] 142,167} 156,998] 47,702} 13,509/1,007,553) 24-1 
Man....| 14,041) 40,902 84) 17,995] 1,785] 17,423) 18,738] 2,882) 2,602) 116,452) 15-7 
Sask....| 15,682) 32,420 466 306 11) 53,119] 8,228) 1,952 545} 112,729] 13-4 
Alta 20,007} 44,276 48 218] 1,377) 20,336] 15,579} 1,383) 1,099) 104,323) 12-7 
BOs 29,750) 8,773 579| 108,274] 4,562) 21,203] 36,527/ 4,062} 1,961] 215,691] 20-7 
Yukon. . Oe ee = = 35 OS |i a == 123) 1-5 


Totals. .| 252,112} 397,245] 36,328) 716,693] 30,536] 324,243) 356,714] 80,902) 35,824//2,230,597 


—_ 
a2 
az 


Telephone Finances and Calls Serviced.—The steady increases in capitali- 
zation, revenues and expenditures, salaries and wages and number of employees of 
telephone companies over the past ten years are shown in Table 4. 
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4.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-37 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1938 Year Bock. 


Capitalization Cost of | Net 


} Salaries 
—____________—_—| Property Gross Operating p Em- 
Year Capital Funded and Revenue | Expenses pene ae ie 2 | ployees? 
Stock Debt |Equipment Bes", 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ No. 
19388... nce 128, 802, 946]163 , 398, 749|342, 227,172) 64,749,255) 55,231,173] 9,518,082) 26,020,463 17,925 
L939 eee 130,507, 411}162, 168, 894|350, 160,208) 67,438,256] 57,383,562) 10,054,694) 26,525,374 17, 686 
O40 Aer. 132, 153, 922/160, 630, 190}359, 454,188] 72,008,157) 62,266,583) 9,741,574) 27,147,055 18,696 
194 eee ve 133, 807, 363163, 938, 306/372, 639,967] 79,369,496] 68,691,602) 10,677,894) 29,003,719 20,103 
104 tener 135, 034,375|165, 634, 194/386, 164,071] 87,057,252) 75,221,857) 11,835,365] 31,580,290 20,360 
194375. acute 136, 566, 967|163, 430, 008/393, 230,035] 94,406,757] 81,894,162) 12,512,595] 33,581, 699 20,694 
Oy 2 iri 137,719, 691161, 307, 878|401, 862, 799]101,082,353) 87,739,283) 13,343,070) 37,261,134 21,978 
1945s ade 138, 680, 893|153, 934, 250/418, 434, 346]109, 899, 862} 96,417, 884] 13,481,978) 41,830,117 25,599 
1O4GRE. ant. 158, 430, 612/156, 099, 974] 454, 214, 793]}120, 675, 038)105, 750,974) 14,924,064) 54, 147,432 33,170 
1947.......[183,469, 7101171, 810, 793|521, 183, 5751134, 666, 857|116, 623, 149) 18,043,708) 66, 623,983 35,578 
i 1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital account. 2 Excludes rural lines in Saskat- 
chewan. 
5.—Financial Statistics of Telephones, by Provinces, 1947 
4 Cost of ; 
Province : Salaries 
Capital Property Gross Net 
or Aids Expenses and Employees 
Perritoe? ret earns hemes a Revenue Income Wazesl 
$ $ $ ch $ $ No. 
Page ee 837,888 | 1,496,156 399, 923 350, 450 49,473 180, 239 139 
NeSeaioe eae 12,111,026 | 16,781,131 |° 4,328,428 | 3,687,617 640,811 | 1,935,803 1,201 
NEA Bie oe Se ee 9,853,169 | 13,796,442 3,289,419 2,865,265 424,154 1,760,439 1,158 
Quese it. aoe 214,198,717 2}125,426,190 | 89,468,1252| 79,532,3762| 9,935,7492] 19,549,689 9,593 
Ont wets 8,441,761 |228,701, 738 4,805, 124 4,289,402 515, (22) 29,000, Lie 15,546 
IMFAMN Seycactactets cee 16,756,724 | 28,714,109 7,621,712 5, 533,468 2,088, 244 3,618,191 1,854 
Sackves snk so) 33,988,082 | 36,782,932 5,688, 164 4,621,616 1,066, 548 1,390, 7993 1,1003 
Altace! seemk cane 21,133,750 | 22,824,182 6,782,021 4,460, 266 2,821,759 2,303, 192 1,120 
ABA O Ps lees OOH 37,894,386 | 46,629,772 | 12,267,515 | 11,268,646 998, 869 6,570,739 3, 863 
Yurkonseeeenies 65,000 30, 923 16, 426 14,048 2,383 11,719 4 
Totals....... 355,280,503 [521,183,575 [134,666,857 |116,623,149 | 18,048,708 | 66,623,983 35,978 
1 Includes wages charged to expenses and to capital. 2 Statistics of Bell Telephone Company 
in Quebec and Ontario are included in Quebec. 3 Excludes employees and wages for rural systems. 


Telephone Calls.—Table 6 is based on estimates made by systems operating 
almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada. . Actual count of calls on days of normal 
business was made and, after adjustment for incompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, 
etc., the average was multiplied by 365. The long-distance calls, in practically 
all cases, were the actual long-distance calls put through or completed. 

6.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Averages per Telephone and per 
Capita, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for 1928-35 will be found at p. 718 of the 1989 Year Book and those for 1936-37 at p. 761 
of the 1948-49 edition. 


Total Averages per Telephone 
Local Long- Total Calls -—— 
Year Distance 

Calls . Call Calls per Toot Long- Total 

a Capital ger Distance ow 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1058 eee eee 2,592, 803,000 30, 289, 000 2, 623,092,000 235 1,907 22-3 1,929 
1939.:.....] 2,742, 739,000 31,611,000 2,774,350, 000 246 1,963 22-6 1,986 
1940.......] 2,864, 215,000 34, 888, 000 2,899, 103,000 255 1,960 23-9 1,984 
194, ce creed, OL L80).000 39,747,000 3,011, 527,000 262 1,902 25-4 1,927 
194) Grease 2,954,644, 000 44, 230,000 2,998, 874,000 257 1,815 27-2 1,842 
1943. trate 2,929,446, 000 50,348, 000 2,979, 794,000 252 ievien! 29-8 1,761 
L944 er eee 2,955, 975,000 56,678,000 3,012, 653,000 252 1,687 32-4 1,720 
L045 Boek ce 3,145, 492, 000 64,788,000 3,210, 280,000 265 1,701 35-0 1,736 
1946 <2 t03% 3,484, 248, 000 74, 757, 000 3,559, 005, 000 289 1,720 36-9 Toe 
1947 Shee 3,760,569, 000 82,695,000 3, 843, 264,000 305 1,686 37-1 1.723 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 155. 
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PART VII.—RADIO-COMMUNICATIONS* 


The Canada Year Book, 1945, at pp. 644-646, gives an outline of the develop- 
ment of administrative control over radio-communication in Canada. 


Section 1.—Administration 


The administration and regulation of radio-communication in Canada is carried 
out by the Radio Division of the Department of Transport. To a very large extent 
the regulation of radio is made necessary by the great distances over which most radio 
waves are propagated, and the impossibility of confining them within national 
boundaries. Mobile stations, such as ships and aircraft, may move about in all 
parts of the world, and may create interference to radio services of other countries. 
For these reasons the regulation of radio-communication has been the subject. of 
extensive international agreements. The extreme congestion of long-distance 
communication frequencies, and the uses of radio in connection with the safety of 
human life, make necessary both domestic and international regulation to ensure 
the most efficient utilization of the available frequencies. 


The principal international radio agreements, and Canadian radio legislation 
can be grouped as follows:— 
(1) The International Telecommunication Convention and Regulations annexed thereto. 


The International obligations arising from this treaty are incorporated into The 
Radio Act, of 1938, which also contains radio regulations of a purely domestic nature. 


(2) The International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, the obligations of which 
are enforced through the Canada Shipping Act, which also includes additional 
domestic requirements. These instruments also cover ship construction and other 
aspects of marine safety, which are administered by other Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Transport. 


(3) The North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, and The Canadian Broad- 
casting Act, 1936. 


International and Commonwealth Conferences.—During the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1949, a large number of international telecommunication conferences 
took place. A number of these arose from the decision made at the Atlantic City 
Conferences in 1947 to undertake the international reorganization of the high fre- 
quency radio frequency assignments of the world, in an effort to reduce congestion 
and interference in these bands. 


The Provisional Frequency Board, which is charged with the task of engineering 
that part of the new Frequency List relating to fixed and maritime mobile services, 
began its work at Geneva, Switzerland, in January, 1948, and continued beyond 
Mar. 31, 1949. The importance of the matters involved necessitated representation 
throughout the course of the work by an officer of the Radio Division of the Depart- 
ment of Transport acting as the Canadian member on the Board, assisted by 
representatives of the Armed Forces as technical advisers. 


In April, 1948, the International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference 
began work at Geneva on those bands in the new Frequency List set aside for 
communications between aircraft and aeronautical ground stations. This Confer- 
ence, which recessed in September, produced a draft plan to be considered at 
subsequent Regional Conferences, and to be completed at a re-convening of the main 
conference in the latter part of 1949. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part have been revised by the Department of Transport. 
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In January, 1949, the Northeast Atlantic “Loran” Conference was held at 
Geneva, and lasted about one month. A number of European countries have experi- 
enced a considerable amount of interference to other radio services from the Loran 
stations, but nevertheless agreement was obtained for the continued operation on 
its present frequencies of this most important aid to air and marine navigation in 
the Atlantic. 


Canada is one of the 18 countries which have members on the Administrative 
Council of the International Telecommunication Union. The Council, which 
meets annually to direct the administrative affairs of the Union, met at Geneva 
throughout September, 1948. 


The fifth meeting of the International Radio Consultative Committee (C.C.1.R.) 
held at Stockholm during the latter part of July and early August, was attended by 
the Canadian member of the Provisional Frequency Board. 


The International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference began at Mexico 
City in October, 1948, and continued until after the end of the fiscal year (Mar. 
31, 1949). This Conference was charged with the task of preparing that portion 
of the new frequency list in the bands set aside for high frequency (short wave) 
broadcasting. 


During the first three weeks of June, 1948, a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Communications Council was held at London, England, and further progress was 
made in the negotiations on the division of the common user costs of the Common- 
wealth telecommunications system and other related problems. 


Under the Atlantic City revision of the International Telecommunication 
Convention no provision was made for members being signatory to some of but not 
all the sets of Regulations annexed to the Convention. As Canada, the United 
States, and certain other countries, had never been signatories to the Telegraph 
and Telephone Regulations, it was the intention of the Atlantic City Conference 
that these Regulations should be revised or rearranged, possibly with certain parts 
being applicable only in certain regions, so that all member states of the Union would 
be able to sign them. In this connection, a meeting of the International Consult- 
ative Committee (C.C.I.T.) was held at. Brussels from May 10 to 21, and sub- 
sequently a meeting at Geneva in January and February, 1949. This latter was 
a Preparatory Committee, composed of eight countries, to study the problems 
that would arise at the International Telephone and Telegraph Conference to 
be held in May, 1949, in connection with the revision of the Regulations, so that 
they could be signed by all countries. 


The Safety of Life at Sea Conference was held in April and June, 1949, at 
London, England. This Conference revised and brought up to date the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea (1929), which lays down minimum safety 
requirements for international shipping, in respect to the carriage of radio equip- 
ment, as well as other safety appliances and constructional characteristics of vessels. 
In the 20 years the preceding Convention was in force important advances had been 
made in radio equipment, and the new Convention provides for these, including the 
use of radiotelephone on smaller ships, life-boat radio equipment, and wider use of 
radio direction finders. 


During the year 1948-49 two International Civil Aviation Organization meetings 
were held. The first of these was the North Pacific Regional Meeting, held at 
Seattle, U.S.A., during the month of July, and was of particular interest in view 
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of plans for a Canadian airline to fly across the Pacific. The regular meeting of 
the ICAO Communications Division held at Montreal, Que., Jan. 10 to Feb. 26, 
1949, reviewed the existing Communications Standards and Recommended Practices 
and, in addition, considered certain aspects of the Draft Frequency List prepared 
by the Aeronautical Administrative Conference at Geneva during the previous 
summer, which is to be revised at Regional Conferences. 


Technical Control and Licensing of Broadcasting Stations.—Under 
The Broadcasting Act of 1936, applications for licences to establish broadcasting 
stations, or for modification of existing stations, are referred to the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation for its recommendations to the Minister, before being 
dealt with by the Department of Transport. As the licensing authority the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation also controls the linking up of stations to 
form networks, and in addition, the character of programs being broadcast. With 
these exceptions, the control of broadcasting stations is carried out by the Radio 
Division of the Department of Transport in the same way as in the case of other 
types of radiocommunication stations. The standard broadcast band is crowded 
with stations which, particularly at night, are capable of interfering with each other 
over the entire North American region. To utilize the band most effectively, and to 
reduce interference as much as possible, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, the 
Bahama Islands, Newfoundland, Mexico, the United States and Canada made 
extensive engineering studies of how to accommodate the largest number of stations 
with the least interference. The resulting plan is embodied in the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement. Before an additional new standard broadcasting 
station can be licensed a professional consulting radio engineer recognized by the 
Department must make a study of the matter, to select the frequency, the amount 
of power, and commonly a directional antenna system, and, by calculation, establish 
that interference to existing stations is within the requirements of the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. This engineering brief is checked by 
the Radio Division and, if necessary, modifications are made. After a new station 
is completed measurements must be made, and a proof of performance submitted 
to establish that the actual installation is in accord with the approved plan. 


Another important measure to reduce interference is to ensure that each station 
is maintained exactly on the frequency assigned to it: this reduces considerably 
the amount of heterodyning, which causes interference in the form of a whistling 
note. The five frequency measuring stations maintained by the Radio Division 
make frequent measurements of the frequency of broadcasting and other stations, 
and ensure that all stations maintain their frequency within the narrow limits 
required. 


The classes of radio stations listed in Table 1 are numerous and complicated 
by virtue of the fact that many perform closely related functions. There were at 
the end of the fiscal year Mar. 31, 1949, 2,057,799 radio stations operating in Canada; 
of these, 356 were Department of Transport stations. The summary of licensed 
services given on pp. 809 to 811 groups together licensed radio stations performing 
important related services. 
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1.—Radio Stations in Operation by Class, as at Mar. 31, 1949 
Neen 


Department of Transport Stations Other Stations 


Zz 
9 
Z 
° 


GOaSE ee Male cla ec elete c selcle a ttoteteesn trrererars 2 i Ship (Class A) is i8 0. decd irae. rae 1,856 
Combined Coast and L.F. Direction Finding 1 Ship (Class B— Receiving only).......... 150 
Combined Coast, Radiotelephone and L.F. Tamited! COastt cencoce ce cele sericea errtericte 8 
Direction Finding.............ccccccescccee 11 | Aircraft......... one sees sees secueee east 863 
Combined Coast and Radiobeacon......... 3 || Public Commercial..........+2+eeseeeees 115 
Combined Coast and Radiotelephone....... 23 || Private Commercial...........+++- PALS Ss 3,699 
Combined Coast, Radiotelephone and Radio- ‘ Municipal Police Private Commercial.... 112 
Lia dktescen ki ae nea sore 49 | Private Commercial Broadeasting— 
Combined Radiobeacon and L.F. Direction ; eee ae the Canadian rete tee 
Bind ings fects bs oie oak ences OTPOFAtion®......6...seseeeeeseee: 
Combined Radiobeacon and Radiotelephone 1 Operated by private owners........- 144 207 
Radiotelephone....++-++----crcrtittir) 15. | Technical or training schools........i... a 
cae aa ce xnerimental; $ fies. seieas adeieeraee eke 
Biola Finding. ....--++++ss+sse00+ 2 | Commercial Reveiving.....0..00....00. ie 417 
OMITOTINE...cccssccccccsevceseserseersesee Commercial Receiving (Special) p53, Sens 100 
Land Be bis wreseie e G16 [4,610 0/0 e/0/e).6.0 (06's) ei siedeleln.weieKers)'s i810 1 Amateur Experimental Pigeee ee Ree 5, 755 
Ship (Class AV Rieclls sechiowicle itan cet dee teetoucte 105 Private Radio Receiving....... 2,045,017 
pAIPeral tee coc ceele oa raicleteindicieei- siecle anne aite 20 eres be ge blind st SUA Sa i 7,815 
Radio Rangel..........sseeeceecceereeseees 43 ree to Hospitals and Charitable 
Combined Radio Range, Radiotelegraph x Institutions ..........ss0e0200- 33 
and Radiotelephone!..........sseeseeeees 49 || Free to Schools............-.-+. 4, 856 
Tan Mark 10 Free to Crystal Receivers...... 10 
‘an Marker..... enc ee ene ee ens eneneeneeaenes Hideto Vedeinl Government 68 
Weather Reporting. .........c.-eeeeeecees 6 2,057,799 
Frequency Modulated Relay............++- 6 pa eeeaite ie 
Loran (Long range aid to navigation)....... 3 MM OGAN Ree te uel tects lees hee miaia, Seaton 2,071,586 
1 Station location (‘Z’’) markers are installed at 90 Radio Range Stations. 2 Two stations, at 


Port Harrison, Que., and Coppermine, N.W.T., perform restricted coast station service during the season 
of navigation but since their primary function is that of a weather reporting station, they are shown under 
this heading only. 3 Includes 19 repeater stations. 

Control and Licensing of Marine and Aeronautical Radio.—Under the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, and the Canada Shipping Act, most passenger 
ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph equipment, primarily 
for use in cases of distress. This requirement includes certain standards that 
equipment must meet to fulfil the purposes for which it is fitted, as well as 
standards of proficiency of operating personnel. Type approval is given for each 
make and model of equipment which comes up to the required standard and, in 
addition, the ship station as a whole is inspected before the licence is issued, and 
periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are subject to inspection before sailing from 
Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with the requirements of the Safety of 
Life at Sea Convention. Approximately 3,000 ships are inspected annually. 


Analogous inspections of aircraft radio stations are carried out and about 
298 aircraft radio stations were inspected in 1948. 


Standards are provided specifying in detail the requirements to be met to 
ensure an airworthy installation. These requirements are contained in Radio 
Division Circular C.R. 1, copies of which can be obtained from any Departmental 
Radio Inspector. 


A ‘Type Certificate’ of airworthiness is granted to manufacturers for each type 
(model) aircraft radio equipment that has been demonstrated to meet the require- 
ments. ‘These requirements are contained in Circular C.R. 2, “Requirements for 
Type Certificate of Airworthiness for Aircraft Radio Equipment’’. Only type- 
certificated equipment is accepted for use on scheduled airlines and, while other 
equipment may be acceptable in other aircraft upon inspection at the time of 
installation, the purchaser of type-certificated equipment is assured that it will 
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meet all requirements. Each piece of type-certificated equipment is accompanied 
by an inspection release certificate, certifying that the equipment is in good order, 
and conforms to the approved type. 


Technical Control of Licensing — General. — In all branches of radio, basic 
control is exercised over the following principal matters: the right to establish a 
station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, operating procedure, and 
general regulations concerning the manner in which radio stations are used. 


The efficient utilization, as well as the allocation of high frequencies requires 
reasonably accurate information on the transmission properties of the ionosphere, 
that vary with the season, the sunspot cycle and other factors. This information 
is obtained from daily measurements of the ionosphere made at about 50 points 
throughout the world. These data are combined, analyzed, and forecasts produced 
for the coming months. While aspects of special interest to Canada are treated 
by the Canadian Radio Wave Propagation Committee, the general frequency 
forecasts made by the United States Central Radio Propagation Laboratories are 
available to Canada. They are based on world-wide data, including those obtained 
from the five ionosphere measurement stations operated by the Radio Division 
at Clyde River, Baffin Island; St. John’s, N’f’ld.; Resolute Bay, Cornwallis Island; 
Baker Lake, N.W.T. and Fort Chimo, Que. 


Operator standards and related regulations are principally covered by inter- 
national agreement, and arise partly from the uses of radio in connection with the 
safety of life, and also in the interests of reducing interference and making the most 
effective use of the radio spectrum. 


In addition, operators of radio equipment are examined for certificates of 
proficiency in radio in accordance with the General Radiocommunications Regula- 
tions (Revision of Cairo, 1938). 


The most important services call for operators holding first, second or other 
prescribed class of certificate of proficiency. Qualified operators are particularly 
essential in the case of ships and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 
Operators for services of lesser importance, or services not likely to become 
a source of interference, are required to satisfy the Department of Transport that 
they are fully qualified to operate and maintain the equipment upon which they 
are employed. 


At Mar. 31, 1949, the total number of certificates issued was 17,439, not all 
of which were still valid. In the commercial classes, certificates must be brought up 
to date from time to time by exchange or by re-examination, and in a number of 
cases operators allowed their certificates to lapse. 


Summary of Principal Licensed Services.—Commercial Trans-Oceanic Radio- 
telegraph and Radiotelephone Service—The Canadian Marconi Company is 
licensed to operate a long distance beam radiotelegraph service from its Montreal 
(Drummondville) Que., station to Great Britain, Australia, Bermuda and Jamaica, 
and a radiotelephone service from Montreal to Great Britain. 


Canada-Newfoundland Radiotelephone Service—The Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany is licensed to operate a public commercial station with the transmitter at 
Drummondville and receiver at Yamachiche, Que., for the purpose of communicating 
with a similar station located at St. John’s, N’f’ld., thus providing a direct radio- 
telephone circuit between Newfoundland and the mainland. 
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Commercial Point-to-Point Radiotelephone Services.—The North-West Telephone 
Company operates a radiotelephone service between points in British Columbia, 
not hitherto served by telephone communications. Such stations, used in con- 
junction with the ordinary telephone exchange, provide a duplex radiotelephone 
service to 182 isolated points and certain ships at sea. 


The Quebec Telephone and Power Company.—On the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence, this Company operates a radiotelephone station at Rimouski, Que., which 
links up with the Bell Telephone Company at that place and with a radiotelephone 
station at Baie Comeau, Que.; telephone service from that area is provided to 
any part of Canada. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited—This organization operates a public 
commercial radiotelephone service consisting of public commercial radiotelephone 
stations located at Sioux Lookout, Pickle Lake, Red Lake and Kenora, Ont., which 
are used in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges to provide telephonic 
communication to privately owned stations located at isolated points throughout 
the northwestern part of Ontario. 


Provincial Government Services.—Provincial authorities use radio in forestry 
work and operate stations as follows: Nova Scotia 5; New Brunswick 4; Quebec 61; 
Ontario 250 (including 35 aircraft stations); Manitoba 36 (including 7 aircraft 
stations); Saskatchewan 139 (including 18 aircraft stations); Alberta 268; British 
Columbia 349 (including 17 patrol vessels, 2 Game Commission vessels and 1 
Game Commission fixed station). The British Columbia Department of Public 
Works operates 4 private commercial stations including 1 aircraft station. The 
Alberta Department of Public Works has 12 stations (including 2 aircraft stations) 
and the Alberta Department of Railways and Telephones operates 6 stations. The 
Nova Scotia Department of Highways and Public Works operates 2 stations. The 
Saskatchewan Department of Public Health operates 15 aircraft stations. ‘The 
Quebec Department of Mines operates 2 stations and the Quebec Streams Commission 
operates 1 station. 


Police Radio Services —The Royal Canadian Mounted Police operate 38 radio 
stations at fixed points, 91 mobile stations, 32 portable stations, 7 aircraft stations 
and 295 commercial receiving stations throughout Canada. The British Co- 
lumbia Provincial Police operate 33 fixed stations, 47 mobile stations, 7 portable 
stations, 8 commercial receiving stations and 7 ship stations; the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police 43 fixed stations and 302 mobile stations; the Quebec Provincial 
Police 11 fixed stations and 17 mobile stations. All of these are used to provide 
liaison between the various units of the Force concerned. 


Municipal police radio stations have also been licensed for the purpose of 
providing communication between various Provincial Police Headquarters and 
police radio-equipped automobiles in 112 municipalities throughout Canada. 


Communication with Isolated Points ——Radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony are 
used ‘throughout Canada to provide the means for maintaining contact with 
isolated points beyond the reach of the regular telegraph and telephone facilities. 


Public Utilities, Power and Other Companies.—Radio is used by these bodies 
to provide emergency telegraph and telephone communication between their 
power plants and distribution centres, and 561 licences for such stations were issued 
during 1948, including 120 receiving stations in patrol cars. 


Licences were also issued to mining companies throughout Canada to cover 
the operation of 165 radio stations and 37 aircraft radio stations. 
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Other companies operating aircraft were licensed for 200 ground radio stations 
and 682 aircraft radio stations (including 30 receiving stations installed in aircraft). 


Section 2.—Federal Government Radio Operations 


Operating Statistics.—The International Telecommunication Convention 
and Regulations contain the international agreements concerning the rendering 
and settlement of international telecommunication accounts. The records for Canada 
are kept by the Radio Division of the Department of Transport. 


2.—Messages Handled (including retransmissions), and Revenue Collected by the 
Department of Transport, as at Mar. 31, 1949 


Item Messages Words Revenue 
No. No. $ 
Marine— 
Has COAStaeee eet cue Ree ent te gta, aouma els 270,183 7,906, 005 77, 634 
Crente Lakes sere, ern eae Es ace Maat gees tes Shae 56, 959 813, 225 22,654 
Wiest CORSE rte er eae Se ee nO rd sien emt e he sie 273,378 7,017,902 58,814 
HN ASOM: BasHAnGi mula us aot ine te s aecei ae etac ec hades Seteele one 131, 466 1, Sio,Old 4,754 
Ai ease 
rivate, commercial and airline messages............... 28 , 952 
Radio service to airline companieS................000eee- 2,710,246 84, 613,322 { 82, 263 
Totals, Marine and Airways................... 8,442,232 198,224,971 275,071 
WPTONIIT SUR CVOMNUGS 2 cre ao sites tebe Wisiosisusis sea vio 3 oisie yale — — 20,081 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees— Radiotelegraph Operators’ Certificates of Proficiency.............. 1,254 
MincsanerOLleibubes NGer. thes aGlOrAChy GOS aeajenes cies ss carci ae ticke atic sveltlonie sa ere.e's 39, 496 
Licence Fees— 
FAV mC LAL GM SLA CLONS seed ateety Vann ser eet eear ce tel ces oy ara sreial inva agale laste Slee Seatiie aie tieiore 7,749 
PATanteur Oxperimental Sta liONs m.sarleclelaiwre ne cet cla nate co tcnace a ohare cle! case. 01 sft ancuelgahchanens 14,378 
PP RV ALOLCOLMINET C1 198 CA GIONS cis slay oee cco Soot oisic ibe. wa deeh caus postions fy suaks Mionaceeher Ne slap Sisbexath rane 18,561 
PUTER OLMTNE NC Las CALL OM Seetsiotet een dolor coshc aon somm shies darccmovsk cnet aeustessd susie sy sh enecsy aves eae teasteee 3,905 
Int PSUR IOUS eee eis otis ala eicie are ero ons octal to sho ofice sv ancachetoiopensnaie shat Satens!ateto.o) lomo. dr 17, 668 
INGiscelbarieO Ushers esse BU eso cor led aie ase ho al Loven aie Aa scenes et slaneie mace ence ade di ohevses evan 1,310 
Messereceints-—ita lO cA: vital Onesnetamitaac cere cuete ee creo tooevetens tac arate star sey ore cel aiateororevetaiane-efarel = ae 235001 
NI TIo RCS LONG Meee tet ee Peary EY Soho s poten eters tees Rutan) laa eLtie. die asa teuernwia sec sleet Soames 806 
PONV CTMS CL VACCN ete ee ec est Me ars ctrcere as corte daisies cre, ee Mmege et ee etal Ficia atelyenerare caste 27,272 
Refundscon previous years expenaltures. satan sbod: cielewie sh. aelsvaiele tele) chop vice. ofa welare eater ene 13, 268 
Rentals— 
Timp lOvecs aC UATGLCUS p creat cstalee rs biclonc cise cictelsteseaslicve’ otis ol cioreuevals-y w'cporeupustegsielerayeaeyeacnencasie, hs 95,488 
IoRIpMent Cnansiml ter SPACE. CbCeqackr cl cresisievers)sioialedetorareci c's! creve selene ois't 6 a(ole! » sictelets) ious 6,520 
Sime ry-sales ands Ser Vi CCS tesa the ceciatarar st aiere yf elotsiana winter Sree ews elec bree ale oletate tle letetgie’s Siesta 89 
EE TFAMSIMISSIODEINESEDLL VEC @ OS err. cre yete terete tecer eae cistous eeletele fie es Tale le tet oS whe rar ciao esetoroy ens > 341 
IVETSECLIATICOUSIE COR eR TET, ore eA Sa elo ly Te es eT Re Ana ee is en eee ieee ores 249 
Totals Other Radio Hevenue ss LSet oe a ee eee ee eiereicisiers oe 271,731 
Total, Radio Revenue (Applied to the opzrations of the Department of Transport) ... 566,883 


Collected from the issuance of radio receiving and private broadcasting station licences 
USICOMMNISSIONSH ese rae. tee oe BIO eee ee sw ae Note SM adereis Hea ch men Te Senanererae let eee 4,795, 643 


Dee eee eee eee ee ee 


1 Section 14 (1) of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, provides that, ‘‘The Minister of Finance shall 
deposit from time to time in the Bank of Canada or in a chartered bank to be designated by him to the 
credit of the Corporation (a) the gross amount of moneys received in each year from licence fees in respect 
of private receiving licences and private station broadcasting licences without deducting therefrom any 
costs of collection or administration’’. 
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Table 3 shows the number of receiving station licences issued in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1949, in comparison with previous years. 


3.—Private Receiving Station Licences! Issued, by Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Province 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Prince Edward Island...... 10, 583 10, 228 10,346 10, 626 12,173 11,825 
ING VaSCOtIa. sasha eee 79, 887 82,694 80,759 87,043 91,940 99,477 
New Brunswick............ 52,698 53, 240 55,043 57,159 68 , 484 75,559 
QueheGinaue cere a eee ie 455,053 456, $25 479 , 852 491, 823 534, 797 567, 257 
Ontarid fo eee eee on es 647, 167 627,348 607, 968 628,075 677, 299 704,993 
MantLODa,. cohen cere 110, 249 106, 144 107, 343 108, 985 118, 823 126,586 
Saskatehewan.............. 128,754 129,298 126,002 129, 447 135,095 155,177 
Albéertattee sree cee s 128, 950 130, 209 121,295 125, 289 131, 849 134, 666 
British*Columbiaw...20.. se 157,060 162,655 165,281 168, 950 173,097 181, 821 
Yukon and N.W.T.......... 499 459 462 427 470 438 

Canadas. 1,770,900 | 1,759,100 | 1,754,351 | 1,807,824 | 1,944,027 2,057,799 


1 Includes licences issued free, numbering 7,896 in 1944, 8,375 in 1945, 8,435 in 1946, 10,673 in 1947, 10,676 
in 1948 and 12,782 in 1949. See Table 1 for classification for 1949. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the 
Broadeasting Act the use of electrical equipment which will produce harmful 
interference to broadcast reception is not permitted. The Radio Division of the 
Department of Transport maintains 42 cars which are equipped for measuring and 
locating sources of interference to broadcast reception. In addition to locating the 
sources of interference, advice is given as to how it can best be suppressed or elimin- 
ated. These cars operate from the permanent Radio Inspection Offices located in 
23 cities throughout Canada. 


4.—Investigations of Inductive Interference, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-49 


Item 1946 1947 1948 1949 
No. No. No. No. 
Sources Investigated— 
Electrical distribution systems and power lines............. 1,645 1,554 1,459 1,602 
Domestic and commercial electrical apparatus.............. 2,859 4,162 5,035 5,499 
Defective receivers and radio apparatus..................--- 647 871 1, 433 1,031 
Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus................. — — 1,474 887 
Totals tetera Moen ec re eee ene ee 5,151 6,587 9,401 9,019 
Action Taken— 
Sources definitely reported cured... ........c.-00.cceeecetee 4,107 HOES 6, 428 7,289 
Sourcesmotsveu reporteancured me ase cee es eile ees & 960 1,214 22D 1,635 
Sources_ha vine No CGOnOMIC CUTemt asses esse eelee ee se ee 84 140 248 95 


Industrial, scientific and medical apparatus is brought under strict control, 
according to Regulations for Controlling Radio Interference and the authority of 
Section 23 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936. These regulations require that, 
radiation from such apparatus, which is liable to cause interference to radio-com- 
munications, must be suppressed, either by shielding or by replacing the apparatus 
with a non-interfering type. The Department of Transport conducts type-tests on 
diathermy and industrial heating apparatus submitted by manufacturers, and those 
types that fulfil the requirements of the Department, are listed as non-interfering. 
The radiation from all such sources on communication frequencies must not exceed 
the tolerances specified by the Canadian Standards Association. 
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Marine Radio Stations* 

Marine.—Four distinct networks of stations provide a complete radio aids- 
to-navigation service for ships. These networks serve the following areas: Great 
Lakes; Gulf of St. Lawrence and Atlantic coast; Hudson Bay and Strait, and Sub- 
Arctic; and Pacific coast. The first three networks are interlocking. The Depart- 
ment of Transport maintains communication between Ottawa and the east and 
west coasts, and Hudson Bay and Strait by means of high-frequency stations. 

During the fiscal year 1948-49, Federal Government radiotelegraph stations 
on the east coast, west coast, the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay and Strait handled 
731,986 messages or 23,610,759 words. 


Radio Coast Stations.—The primary purpose of the coast-station organization 
is to provide radiocommunication facilities whereby any ship within 500 miles of 
the Canadian coast may establish communication with shore. 

On the east coast and the Hudson Bay and Strait there are 16 stations. There 
are seven on the Great Lakes and seven more on the west coast. All these broadcast 
information to navigators twice daily at advertised hours. Urgent information, such 
as hurricane warnings, is broadcast immediately upon receipt. 

The Vancouver Coast Station (VAI) maintains long range radiocommunication 
with ships of any nationality at sea. Halifax (CFH) and Vancouver (CKN) Coast 
Stations participate in the Commonwealth scheme for providing similar radio- 
communication services with ships, and are operated jointly by the Department of 
Transport and the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Radio Direction Finding Service.—There are 13 marine radio direction 
finding stations in operation—seven on the east coast, five on the Hudson Bay and 
Strait, and one on the Pacific coast. These direction finding stations have an envi- 
able reputation for efficiency and accuracy. During 1948- 49, 16,972 bearings were 
given without charge to ships and aircraft. 


Radiobeacon Service.—Radiobeacons are established for the purpose of 
enabling any ship or aircraft equipped with a direction finder to determine its 
bearing or direction in relation to the radiobeacon station. There are 46 radio- 
beacons in operation — 23 on the east coast, 16 on the Great Lakes and 7 on the 
Pacific coast. 

In clear weather each station, at advertised hours, transmits its characteristic 
for three periods of one minute separated by silent intervals of two minutes. In 
foggy weather all stations operate continuously, maintaining a uniform time cycle 
of three minutes, each station transmitting in its proper sequence for one minute 
separated by silent intervals of two minutes. 

At Flat Point, N.S., Partridge Island, N.B., Red Islet, Que., Caribou Island, 
Gros Cap Lightship, Hope Island, Main Duck, Southeast Shoal, Cove Island, 
Michipicoten Harbour, Long Point, Ont., and Point Atkinson, B.C., the radio- 
beacon signals are synchronized with the emissions of the fog alarms at those points 
for distance finding during foggy weather. 

Ships equipped with direction finding apparatus may, upon request, obtain 
signals for the purpose of taking bearings from any of the coast stations. During 
1948-49, 282 such requests for signals were handled. 

. Detailed information covering all marine radio aids to navigation is contained in the annual pub- 
lication ‘‘ Radio Aids to Marine Navigation’. Copies of this publication may be obtained, upon request, 


from the Department of Transport without charge, also any supplementary ‘‘ Notices to Mariners” issued 
in connection therewith during the year. 
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“Loran” (long range aid to navigation) is a system of position finding based on 
the difference in the time of arrival of pulse type radio signals transmitted from a 
pair of stations. This time difference is measured on a Loran receiver and is used 
in conjunction with specially prepared charts or tables to establish a line of position. 
The intersection of two or more lines of position determined from two or more pairs 
of stations provides the required position. 


There are three standard Loran stations in Canada, at Deming and Baccaro, 
N.S., and Spring Island, B.C., which operate in conjunction with Port aux Basques, 
N’f’ld., Siasconset, U.S.A. and Point Grenville, U.S.A., respectively. 


East Coast Visual Signal Service.—The chief function of the visual signal 
stations on the east coast, located at strategic points, is to report the movements 
of vessels not equipped with radio. All radio coast stations report ships with which 
communication has been established, and this information is supplemented by reports 
of ships sighted by the visual signal stations which are organized to link up with the 
east coast radio service. 


There are five visual signal stations on the east coast located at Point Tupper, 
Halifax, Camperdown, Saint John, and Partridge Island. In addition, the Lurcher 
Lightship reports by radio to the nearest coast station all ships spoken and sighted. 


Time Signals.—The Dominion Observatory of the Department of Mines and 
Resources at Ottawa operates a continuous time signal transmission over its radio 
station CHU on the frequencies of 3330, 7335 and 14,670 ke/s. The signals are trans- 
mitted continuously day and night and are of value to survey parties and prospectors 
in providing facilities for determining their exact geographical positions. 


During 1949 three transmitters were purchased by the Dominion Observatory 
and installed at the Ottawa short-wave transmitting station where they are main- 
tained and operated by Radio Division personnel of the Department of Transport. 


Time signals are relayed from the Dominion Observatory to Halifax, N.S., and 
Port Churchill, Man. The signals are transmitted by Halifax (Albro Lake) Coast 
Station (CFH) daily at 0300 G.M.T. simultaneously on 115 and 5502-5 ke/s and at 
1500 G.M.T. simultaneously on 115 and 9040 ke/s; and by Port Churchill Coast 
Station (VAP) daily at 1500 G.M.T. on 500 ke/s. 


Time signals are also relayed from the Saint John, N.B. Observatory to Camper- 
down Coast Station (VCS) and are transmitted by that station daily, except Sunday, 
at 1400 G.M.T. on 417 ke/s. 


Radar.—A considerable number of merchant ships are now fitted with radar 
which, besides being a safety measure, reduces the operating costs of the ships by 
allowing them to proceed under conditions of low visibility. Experimental reflectors 
fitted on buoys along the east coast enable ships to detect the buoys on their radar 
at a much greater range. 


The Department of Transport is co-operating with the National Research 
Council in the development of a shore-based radar aid to shipping for use at harbour 
entrances. The experimental installation at Camperdown D.F. Station, at the 
entrance to Halifax harbour is producing very encouraging results, and an additional 
installation has been provided for the Lion’s Gate Bridge, Vancouver. This latter 
installation also shows promise of being a useful navigational aid for the entrance 
to Vancouver harbour. 
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Medical Advice to Ships at Sea.—Ships at sea may obtain medical advice 
through any of the Department’s coast stations. Messages from ships in this con- 
nection are forwarded to the nearest medical officer of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and his reply is transmitted to the ship. 


Radio Assistance rendered to Vessels in Emergency.—F ederal Government 
radio stations rendered assistance to 109 ships and aircraft reported in danger or 
distress during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949. 


Marine Casualty Reporting Stations.—-To assist in promoting the safety of 
life at sea, seven marine casualty reporting stations on the Atlantic coast and ten 
on the Pacific coast, are fitted with radiotelephony. 


Radiocommunication Stations and Aids to Air Navigation 

Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to coast along the airways 
used by the many Canadian airlines, United States airlines flying over Canadian 
territory, and many Canadian and United States military aircraft. In order to con- 
struct and maintain these many facilities, trained engineers and technicians are 
located at six district offices: Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. 


Radio Ranges.—The principal aid to air navigation is the radio range. These 
stations are located approximately 100 miles apart and provide radio beams which 
guide aircraft in flight. In addition to being kept on course, pilots can be informed 
by radio telephone from the ground station of weather conditions and other matters 
of interest to the pilot. There are now 92 such stations in operation from 
Vancouver Island to Newfoundland. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, two new radio ranges were built and com- 
missioned at Sandspit, B.C. and Graham, Ont., and the operation of one at 
Mecatina, Que., was taken over by the Depucicat of Transport. The ranges at 
Patricia Bay, Sandspit and Pennfield Ridge were converted to simultaneous opera- 
tion, making a total of 52 so equipped. This feature enables voice communication 
between the ground station and the pilot without shutting off the beams. The 
Cranbrook Radio Range was closed down at midnight on Mar. 31 as it was considered 
that the Kimberley Range nearby would serve the airway adequately. 


Fan Markers.—Fan-marker equipment is installed at various points along 
the airway to identify to pilots a particular spot on the ground. For instance, the 
Maple Ridge fan marker, 30 miles east of the Vancouver airport, informs the pilot 
on a west-bound flight when he may safely lose altitude without risk of striking 
mountain tops. The only additional facility of this type undertaken was preparatory 
construction work for an installation at Campbell Cross, Ont. 


Station Location Markers.—Each radio range station is provided with a 
station location marker. The purpose of this equipment is to inform a pilot flying 
overhead when he is directly above the station. This is accomplished by directing 
energy vertically from the ground in the form of an inverted cone that is received 
in the aircraft and causes a light on the instrument panel to be turned on. The fol- 
lowing range stations had this equipment added during the year: Nakina, Ont., 
Earlton Junction, Ont., Muskoka, Ont., Porquis Junction, Ont., Pagwa, Ont., 
Rivers, Man., Swift Current, Sask., Broadview, Sask., Penhold, Alta., Medicine 
Hat, Alta., Sandspit, B.C., Kimberley, B.C., and Yellowknife, N.W.T.: this brings 
the total up to 90. Only two ranges have yet to be equipped, those at Killalo>, 
Ont., and at Mecatina, Que. 
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Instrument Landing Systems.—Instrument landing equipment provides 
radio beams, by means of which pilots are able to land aircraft during periods of 
very low visibility. The equipment consists of a localizer that provides a beam 
along the centre of the runway, a glide path transmitter which provides an inclined 
beam which meets the runway at the approach end, and three markers at four miles, 
3,500 ft. and 200 ft. from the approach end of the runway that indicate to the pilot 
by means of lights on his instrument panel the exact distance he is from the runway. 


VHF Program.—Due to the overcrowded condition of the high-frequency band 
and the fact that communication in the very-high-frequency spectrum is relatively 
free from static interference, progress is rapidly being made in providing communica- 
tion between the ground and aircraft on the latter frequencies. The greatest draw- 
back to the very-high-frequency spectrum is that communication is restricted to 
line of sight, thus making necessary more closely spaced installations than are 
required in the high-frequency band. 


Meteorological Communications Stations.—Weather reporting stations are 
distributed at strategic points throughout the uninhabited areas of the country 
as well as throughout the populated areas. Reports from these stations enable the 
weather forecasters to make more accurate forecasts of great importance to both 
domestic and transatlantic flying operations. The only change in this regard during 
1948-49 was the closing of the Sandgirt Lake station located in the far northern 
Quebec area. Reports required from this area are now being supplied by the staff 
of a mining company located at Knob Lake. 


The four meteorological radio stations located at Fort MacKenzie, Que., 
Nitchequon, Que., Dore Lake, Que. and Dease Lake, B.C. were maintained and 
operated throughout the year. The purpose of these stations is to forward to the 
meteorological office the weather observations taken at the above points. The 
Meteorological Stations at Port Harrison, Que., and Coppermine, N.W.T., perform 
similar functions and, in addition, provide restricted coast station service during the 
season of navigation. 


Ionosphere Measurement Stations.—The purpose of ionosphere measure- 
ments is to determine virtual height of the ionized layer in the earth’s upper atmos- 
phere and to determine the amount of absorption which radio waves experience in 
passing through and in being reflected by this layer. The information gained is of 
great importance in predicting short-wave communication coverage and for de- 
termining the reliability and deviation of bearings from short-wave direction finders. 
There are 65 ionosphere measurement stations located in different parts of the world. 
Three new ionosphere measurement stations at Resolute Bay, Baker Lake, N.W.T. 
and Fort Chimo, Que., were established and placed in operation during 1948-49. 
In addition, stations are maintained at Clyde River, Baffin Island; and at St. 
John’s, N’f’ld. 


— 


Other Federal Government Radio Stations 

Department of National Defence.—In addition to stations established 
for military purposes, Militia Services (Royal Canadian Corps of Signals) operates 
11 permanent stations and two summer stations situated along the Mackenzie River 
and in Yukon on behalf of the Department of Mines and Resources,- Bureau of 
Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs. 
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Department of Public Works.—A total of 32 stations, 12 to provide emer- 
gency communication between the mainland and certain islands, 18 to provide 
emergency links in existing landline circuits, and two for departmental communi- 
cation are operated by the Department of Public Works. 


Department of Mines and Resources.—The Department of Mines and 
Resources operates, under the Surveys and Engineering Branch, one fixed station, 
nine portable stations, one experimental station and one commercial receiving station; 
National Parks Bureau, nine fixed stations, 16 portable stations and two experi- 
mental stations; Mines and Geology Branch, one fixed station and one commercial 
receiving station; Bureau of Northwest Territories and Yukon Affairs, two fixed 
stations and 28 portable stations. These stations are used to provide communica- 
tion and time signal service for survey parties and the protection and administration 
of National Parks. 


Department of National Revenue.—The Department of National Revenue 


operates two private commercial stations. 
Section 3.—The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation* 


-The history and development of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is 
given at pp. 737-740 of the 1947 Year Book. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation operates under authority of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, and is headed by a Board of nine Governors, 
chosen to give representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada, and 
a full-time Chairman. The Board determines and supervises policy, but day-to-day 
operations and executive direction are the responsibility of the General Manager. 
The organization of the CBC consists of the following Divisions: Executive, Personnel 
and Administration, Finance, Engineering, Program, Press and Information, Com- 
mercial, Broadcast Regulations, and Station Relations. . 


Under the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, the CBC is responsible for regula- 
tions controlling the establishment and operation of networks, the character of any 
and all programs broadcast over its own and privately owned stations and the pro- 
portion of time that may be devoted to advertising in broadcast programs. The 
CBC neither exercises, nor authorizes any private station to exercise on its behalf, 
censorship of any broadcast program. The responsibility of seeing that the regu- 
lations are observed rests with the individual station management. 


Frequency Modulation.—The ‘development of frequency modulation is 
given at p. 773 of the 1948-49 Year Book. On Apr. 1, 1949, there were five CBC and 
20 privately owned frequency modulation stations in operation, with as many more 
in the process of construction. 


Television.—In April, 1949, the Government of Canada adopted an interim 
plan for the development of television in Canada that, in accordancé with the 
Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, entrusted the general direction of television 


* Revised by Donald Manson, Assistant General Manager, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Ottawa. 
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broadcasting in Canada to the CBC Board of Governors who are to arrange for 
television operations by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and by licensed 
private stations. 


As a beginning the plan calls for the establishment by the Corporation of national 
television production centres at Montreal and Toronto and transmitting stations at 
these points and the provision of a service of television programs for broadcasting 
stations, that may be established in other areas of Canada, either by means of 
kinescope recordings or by direct physical relays when available. 


The Government made it clear that the development of a Canadian television 
system on this interim basis should be undertaken during the period that the 
recently appointed Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences conducted an inquiry into television. 


The CBC has studied television intensively for the past two years and is 
now engaged in the necessary planning and organization. Projected plans (as in 
November, 1949) call for the establishment of program centres at Montreal 
and Toronto. 


Broadcasting Facilities. —Under Sect. 24 of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, 
the CBC is required to review all applications for licences for new stations as well 
as applications for increases in power and changes in frequency or location. ‘Two 
considerations are involved: (1) non-interference with the present and proposed 
facilities of the CBC, and (2) that high-power transmission facilities, on both long- 
and short-wave bands, are reserved for use by the CBC. Within these limitations, 
it is the policy of the Board to serve community interests by giving every practical 
encouragement and assistance to local stations. 


The CBC operates three networks: the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks, 
serving English-language audiences from Atlantic to Pacific, and the French network, 
serving French-language listeners in Quebec. The Trans-Canada network is made up 
of 23 basic stations: 10 CBC-owned and 13 privately owned. There are 17 affiliated 
stations, four of which are CBC-owned Newfoundland stations. ‘The Dominion 
network consists of 31 basic stations of which 380 are privately owned. Six affiliated 
privately owned stations receive Dominion network service. The French network has 
three basic CBC-owned stations, and ten privately owned stations. | 


On Apr. 1, 1949, when Newfoundland became the tenth Canadian province, 
the Trans-Canada network service was extended via a frequency modulation link 
and 541 miles of wireline. CBC-owned and operated stations were increased by four, 
and a new region was inaugurated utilizing Trans-Canada program service in con- 
junction with its own local community service programming. In July, 1949, the 
CBC had 18 stations of which seven had 50,000-watt transmitters. In order to 
present pgograms at suitable times and to give expression to varying interests in the 
six regions, CBC maintains regional offices and production facilities at St. John’s, 
N’fld.; Halifax, N.S.; Chicoutimi, Quebec City and Montreal, Que.; Ottawa and 
Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man.; Edmonton, Alta.; and Vancouver, B.C. 
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5.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Networks, as at July 15, 1949 
Notr.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. 


Fre- 


Station Location Gaeney Power Station Location quen6y Power 
ke. watt ke. watt 
Trans-Canada Basic Network— Dominion Basic Network—conc. 
CBI* SVONCV wort vcs 1,570 1000) t= CH BCA = Saint Johnie... .c.s6- 930 | 5,000 
GBHEs) witalifaxwe 1.283 5. 1,330 100 | CKNB  Campbelliton.......... 950 | 1,000 
CBA* Sgaekwillene a. snan. ane -1,070 | 50,000 | CKTS  Sherbrooke........... 1,240 250 
CHSJ Saint dOUN. chen cone ee 1,150 | 5,000: CFCE Montreal,............. 600 | 5,000 
CFNB §Fredericton.:......... BHOe azo, 000) NCI OVR © Ottawa cuter decciocut 1,310 1 
CBM*e> eilontreal. ss sc. as-e. S407" 25, 0004 CHOY Pembroke. 2s. oa..- 1,350 | 1,000 
CBO* Clesaiwat erceidee sede O10n)) 2 000.5 CBRIMOR Brockvalles a tn8 1,450 250 
GK Wise oe Kan esto gon see ete 960 | 5,000 || CHEX Peterborough......... 1,430 | 1,000 
CBL* PE GTONUO taco Utaes eee 740 | 50,000 CIBCAs Loronte:, seeker es 860 | 50,000 
CREHeS a Northabay .... o.ckteut GOOmatOOOS eaG he Tac ond on eae. 980 | 5,000 
CJKL Kirkland Lake........ HOO |e oe OOU MOLEC Om Chatham). ... 0. sicee 630 | 1,000 
GCKGBaslimmins se oc G68Oul4, 5b, 000 WGERPA, © Port Arthur:3.).%.052 1,230 250 
GICSOMPP SUC DUTY 4 san raa nce: 790 | 5,000 CIRL Kenora Aen eee 1, 220 1,000 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie...... 1,490 O50 CICRCe oWannipes cen stn cee 630 | 5,000 
GCKPR*Fort Wilham’..27>... 580 1,000 CKX Brandon ce oe 1,150 1,000 
CBW. svinbipes sae) ean ae O00 F250 2000) | & GJ Gee a Morkton xc Saas seis 940 | 1,000 
GB So) MEW ATPOUS ns c.5 es spies 540 | 50,000 Ci Biles PrincecrAlberts vas i 900 | 5,000 
CBX? Ser hamontons yea. ft 1,010°}.50,000 |} CFQC ~.Saskatoon.....:....... 600 } 5,000 
CJOC lethbnidge.< .5. a5... 1,220} 5,000 !| CHAB Moose Jaw............ 800 | 5,000 
CFJC Kamloops... see ees: CLOVIS ale OOU Hh SOIR MP Reginanen’s 4. ese 980 | 5,000 
CKOVAeRelOWwnils-: 2ch5: jeoerns 630; |. 1,000) “CERN. Hdmonton: «2... 50: 1,260 | 5,000 
CJAT Eiraile pk Se toe es GLO? els COs lena Na © alta Wyn or eiomete 1,060 | 10,000 
CBR* IWANICOUVEE Sa). cacenes 1,130 | 5,000 ee Spelling a Cue 1,340 : 250 
ANGCOUMECT.. ore okey asi: 600 ,000 
Trans-Canada Afiliated— 3 ; CJVI WACTOMA tar trek ret 900 3 
Lea IG) ob ecb eee 0, See ee 640 | 10,000 its . 
CRY Corer Brooke. 790 1,000 D CHML,. pl Mae 900 | 5,000 
CHGEyGanders: 00 1,450 3001 GKTR St Catharine 1.550 | 1'000 
CBT* Grand Falls.......... 1,350] 1,000] & pear een aerae nyieis Si , , 
CKBW Bridgewater.......... 4,003" dedDOalia Bente Larrea ana “ho BEN Gary: 
CiC Hite ttalufaxcess codon cons 920 | 5,000 GHAT Mi iheeayk Ho 2 its 1270 | 1.000 
CINTA ne Quebec! au), i ss. 1,340 250 edicine Hat......... 
ee Eaoaben coke Bath © 1: 150 5, 000 CJIB Vernon PONS ae BREA O 940 1 4 000 
Ge @Mas mee... ve. 680 1,000 s 
OR Perri fe cin acto TR em ae ee hl ore Boca ataes 
CKEW “Windsor... 5 0. 800 | 5,000 Higa eae ASAI eat Rhee: , , 
GFAR.. Flin Flon............. 500} 250] Game ee ge ere oe WE Hons 
Halle — Prairie........ Kye 1, 000 ist aia aE ASE , 
ISON Ave. Retea rt eee ia 25 . 
GKPG Prince George... 1... UMP ig Ch Eta tao keane PR eager 
CFPR Prince Rupert........ 1,240 250 WORE rate Ap etae 4 
CIDC TD iswean Creeks 1 350 1.000 CJEM Hdmundstony... oct. 1, 230 250 
PO 2 2 : eae BOE Pe aia poe sa 
Sherbrooke: +.:..2.-.: ; 
Dominion Basic Network— CHGB Ste. Annedela 
CJCB Sydney cane a norte ore ant 1,270 2 Pocaiieres ee ae: 1,350 3 
GHINS op Halifax.ty Asis. COVA a ONO | ONC ONS Ee ER NL oe eee aoe nono. 970 | 1,000 
CJFX PATI SOIIS est Gat eat 580 | 5,000 CJFP Riviére-du-Loup...... 1,400 250 
CJLS Yarmouth ss. 203. 1,340 D5Onllime CKD Mm Valid’ Ore. seeks 1, 230 100 
GECY + Charlottetown........ 630 2 CHUA. AMOS. « Sateen: 1,340 250 
CKECW Moncton sao. 12 0VIE 5000 IMICIGR Na Rowyimiee segs tt: 1,400 250 
TOEFL 2 ADE AS AST See roe aR Tg Ee SE SEI ee CUE Sel ear nee ee ase Saree Es Snes oe 
15,000 watts during daytime; 1,000 watts directional antenna at night. 25,000 watts during day- 
time; 1,000 watts at night. 31,000 watts during daytime; 250 watts at night. 


CBC International Service (Short Wave).—The CBC International Service 
opened officially on Feb. 25, 1945. During the four years of operation a continuous 
growth has taken place bringing up to twelve the number of languages employed 
in serving seventeen different areas. In 1949 the ‘Voice of Canada’ was heard in 
English in the United Kingdom, British West Indies, Latin America, New Zealand, 
and Australia; in French, in France and Latin America; in Dutch, in the Netherlands 
and Latin America. Programs in Spanish and Portuguese form the main part of the 
transmissions to Latin America. In December, 1948, an Italian service was added 
to the already existing services to Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia (Czech and 
Slovak transmissions), Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Further increase in the 
number of European services are planned. 
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The CBC International Service transmitters are located near Sackville, N.B. 
Linked by land lines with studio and program headquarters located in the new Radio 
Canada Building at Montreal, the two 50,000-watt transmitters used by the Inter- 
national Service can operate in any of the international short-wave bands. Frequen- 
cies used depend on the solar activity, the geographical area served, the season of 
the year and the time of day. 


Completed in 1948 new 21-megacycle antennae are now used regularly for trans- 
missions to South Africa and for special broadcasts to Latin America. Although the 
CBC International Service in 1949 had no South African service of its own the 
CBC facilities for reaching this area as well as Europe (including the USSR), New 
Zealand, and Australia were placed at the disposal of the United Nations Organi- 
zation Radio Division for a certain period of time, daily except Saturday and 
Sunday, to relay official reports and commentaries. 


During the time the CBC International Service has been in operation its various 
sections have received altogether about 100,000 letters from listeners in all parts 
of the world. It is repeatedly stated in these letters that the Canadian programs are 
heard with unusual strength, and both the number and the contents of the letters 
testify to a keen interest in Canada aroused and satisfied by CBC International 
Service programs. Many listeners ask for specific information on a variety of topics 
ranging from trade conditions to social and educational matters. These inquiries 
are attended to by the language services or are referred to the Government 
Departments concerned. Reception reports are also verified. 


Listeners in Europe and Latin America receive upon request an illustrated 
monthly booklet giving broadcast schedules, program details in the various languages, 
and the frequencies on which the transmissions may be heard. These monthly 
booklets also feature different aspects of Canadian life, further enlarging the com- 
prehensive picture of Canada conveyed to listeners in 12 languages by means of 
news, commentaries, actuality broadcasts, interviews, documentary programs, talks, 
stories, music and drama. . 


Domestic Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 60,714 
programs representing 18,234 hours of broadcasting were presented over the CBC 
Trans-Canada, Dominion and French networks. Of the total broadcasting hours, 
more than 82 p.c. were devoted to non-commercial and public service programs, and 
the remainder to commercial presentations. Of the total broadcasting hours in 
1947-48, 65 p.c was scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion network 
released more than 7 p.c. and the remainder was released on the French network. 


The CBC originated and produced 80 p.c. of its network broadcasts. Of the 
remainder 3 p.c. came from’ private stations and 17 p.c. were exchange programs 
from the United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. Various categories 
of light music made up the greatest number of broadcast hours, followed in order by 
news, drama, semi-classical music, variety, agriculture programs, talks, educational 
broadcasts, religious periods, and programs devoted to the interests of women, sports 
enthusiasts, and children. Table 6 shows the proportion of time devoted to sus- 
taining programs as compared with commercial programs, and analyses those made 
up of music as compared with the spoken word. 
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6.—Classification of CBC Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1948 


Nortr.—Dashes in this table indicate that no programs were reported under these particular sub-items. 


Sustaining Commercial 
Class of Program Cc. PC: 
Programs Time of Total || Programs Time of Total 
Hours Hours 
No. hrs. mins. No hrs. mins 
Musical 
ONETD ean ee Nees cada 185 194:30 1:3 46 76:30 2-4 
Syanphony wetpesiaet sees se 288 262:50 1-7 68 62:15 1-9 
SEVOTS OIF aa. Teyana Heachek alin ree 262 108:55 0-7 _— —_ — 
RPMERIRN Nc Or omtehs ge eid s o56 5» 826 420:45 2-8 1 0:30 2-5 
Semi-classical: Ms yach «dee cs 4,481 1,712:20 11-4 151 82:10 
Mamie tives pisces crete sacs a : 569 262:00 1-7 1,764 862:15 26-7 
| TFS aa GR Eo BO ae 12,874 3, 866:20 25-9 765 272:05 8-4 
HORNCO a Mek. creer crimes ias ret 3,445 1, 260:30 8-4 34 8:30 0-3 
MIGUEL Sse caece oct eset 626 213:15 1-4 98 49:00 1-5 
IBA teed ta eee ioesct aes 435 188:00 1-3 — _ = 
Totals, Musical........ 23,991 8,489 325 56-6 25927 1,413 315 43-7 
Oral 
Dramas eee eeracics Sie ae 1,556 677:15 4-5 4,708 1,325:30 41-0 
Prose and poetry .........:. 74 24:35 0-2 — — — 
Talks—informative......... 3, 482 922:30 6-2 757 233:45 7°2 
PI CUCAUONAL eh ar cae 5: 1,084 418:25 2-8 23 5:45 
News commentary......... 663 99:10 0-7 _— — 0-2 
News CVents. oc. cc. cece se. 427 140:20 0-9 1 0:30 
News resumés.............. 13,448 2, 130:05 14-2 — — — 
A STIGUIGUTG + nce cok ok tees 2,306 887:00 5-9 —_— — —_ 
Stock quotations........... 5 1:05 |\ 0-3 — — — 
SPOLtieVents-h. 2 sccses acess 117 47:35 |f 139 179:45 5:6 
DSPOLUTCSHINES wes corsets orcs 6s 313 77:30 0-5 54 13:30 0-4 
WOMENFS Ali eer. «clchereleve sine 1,988 361:30 2-4 244 61:00 ao LS 
Chuldnenis aceyac es se svelte 1,196 358:20 2-4 — _ — 
CHGIOUSS. seice one ae 1,211 366:35 2-4 _— — — 
Totals, Oral............ 27,870 6,511:55 43-4 5,926 1,819:45 56-3 
Grand Totals.......... 51,861 | 15,001:20 100-0 8,853 3,233 200 100-0 
Diveitalent’> ga fae ls acrecag 33, 406 8,796:40 58-6 7,431 2,778:15 86-0 
FRECONCING issn eeeine costco. 15,697 5, 192:45 34-6 1,422 454:45 14-0 
Welay edhe. -ctsank ceases 2,758 1,011:55 6-8 —_ — _ 


Finances of the CBC.—The 12th Annual Balance Sheet discloses that the 
finances and operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation have continued 
to be subject to prudent control, resulting in an operating surplus of $216,060 for 
the fiscal year 1948-49 after allowing $172,309 for depreciation and obsolescence. 


Fixed assets have increased by $1,047,325 mainly on account of new 50 kw. 
transmitters at Lacombe, Alta.; Carman, Man.; and Hornby, Ont., a 10 kw. trans- 
mitter at Chicoutimi, Que.; and new frequency modulation stations at Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver. Financing of the capital expenditures has been 
made possible mainly by the granting of a loan of $2,000,000 by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is repayable in instalments within the 20 years ending 1975. 


Licence fees have increased by $892,450, due mainly to an amendment whereby 
the gross amount of moneys received in each year from licence fees is paid to the 
Corporation. 
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All expenses relating to the International Short-Wave Service are directly 
chargeable to the Federal Government as appropriated annually by Parliament. 
These are not considered chargeable to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
because the fees collected from licences are used only to serve listeners within Canada. 


7.—Income and Expenditures of the CBC, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-48 


Item 1946 1947 1948 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Income 

Trieence feeSiciysase ask oii vec sees 3,773,285 61-53 3,905,841 58-79 4,798,291 60-40 
Commiercialie: sete eee one 1,683, 838 27-47 1,781,290 26-82 1,842, 558 23-19 
Miscellaneous sete eteaia er 68,441 1-11 73,915 3B ia! 35, 530 0-45 
International Short-Wave Service. 606, 700 9-89 881,621 13-28 1,268,073 15-96 

Totals, Net Income.......... 6,132,264 | 100-00 6,642,667 | 100-00 7,944,452 | 100-00 

Expenditures . 

Programs: soos eerie fect. ea as 2,939,376 47-32 2,933, 428 43-98 3,339, 624 43-21 
Station netwOnk ri cabitel nt een 971,441 15-65 966 , 220 14-49 964, 702 12-48 
Mngineerine ennai a hee ik 1,160,675 18-69 1,215, 233 18-22 1,244, 268 16-10 
General and administration....... 285, 302 - 4-60 391,323 5-87 398, 545 5-16 
Press and information............ 145,184 2-34 179,972 2-70 185, 543 2°40 
Commercial division.............. 130, 903 2-10 141, 853 2-12 160,712 2-08 
Depreciation genset eset ies _— _— —_ — 172,309 2-23 
Interest ionlodhias mse ae trees — _- 2,260 0-03 55,000 0-71 
International Short-Wave Service. 577, 809 9-30 839, 639 12-59 1,207,689 15-63 

Totals, Expenditures........ 6,210,690 | 100-90 6,669,928 | 190-00 7,728,392 | 100-00 
Operating deficits(—) or surplus(+)| —78,426 ee —27,261 Ge +216, 060 


Section 4.—Privately Owned Radio Broadcasting Stations* 


Development.—Privately owned (non-government) broadcasting stations 
began operations in the early 1920’s, about 12 years before any other service was 
available, and since then have offered regular broadcasting services to communities 
in every part of Canada. These stations now number 117 with a total wattage of 
304,550. Operating mainly in conjunction with A.M. stations, are 20 F.M. stations 
with a combined power of 18,459 watts. There are in addition eight short-wave 
stations with a combined power of 6,685 watts. Most of these stations are located 
in the smaller centres of populations, some of them in remote districts which depend 
entirely upon privately owned stations for their broadcasting services. 


The privately owned stations serve primarily the localities in which they -are 
situated, the community served varying with circumstances. Many such stations 
are located in very small urban centres where they serve not only the local popula- 
tion but also a larger population scattered throughout the surrounding rural areas. 
Others may serve a metropolitan area and cities adjacent to it, in addition to the 
rural audiences and smaller centres lying between or beyond the urban areas. 


These privately owned stations have a combined capital investment estimated 
at about $20,000,000, employ more than 3,000 persons and disburse in salaries and 
wages an estimated $7,000,000 annually. Revenue is obtained entirely from 
commercial advertising and they receive no part of the licence fee charged against 
operators of receiving sets. The privately owned stations are required to pay 
transmitter licence fees to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. These totalled 
approximately $150,000 for 1949. 


* Revised by T. J. Allard, Manager, Radio Bureau, Ottawa. 
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Administration.—The independent stations operate under the Canadian 
Broadcasting Act, which is administered by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, and under regulations made by the CBC, in addition to the Radio Act and 
specifications laid down by the Department of Transport. Annual statements of 
“Proof of Performance’’, showing that public service obligations have been fulfilled, 
together with financial statements, must be filed with the licensing authority. 
Advance copies of programs scheduled must also be filed weekly with the CBC and a 
program log within seven days following operations. Advertising content or program 
is limited to 10 p.c. of program time. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—Licences of the privately owned stations are 
granted upon recommendation of the Board of Governors of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation by the Federal Government and are valid (unless cancelled 
or revoked) for a period of three years. Sale or ownership transfer of arly station 
must be approved by the Federal Government. 


The independent stations were at first limited to 1,000 watts power, which 
limit was recently increased to 5,000 watts. In 1948 three privately owned stations 
(CKAC, Montreal, CFRB, Toronto and CKLW, Windsor) were authorized to operate 
on 50,000 watts. The majority still continue to serve on 1,000 to 5,000 watts on the 
shared channels, the CBC stations occupying the clear channels allocated to Canada 
and operating in the main on 50,000 watts. 


Network Operations.—Network operation in Canada (the process of having 
two or more stations broadcasting the same program at the same time) is at present 
restricted to the CBC by regulations made under powers granted under Sections 21 
and 22 of the CBC Act.. The CBC also has the right, except in the case of four 
stations, to bring commercial and other network programs in from the United 
States. Some privately owned stations do, however, serve as outlets, either basic 
or supplementary, for CBC network programs. All food, drug and medicine 
continuity used on Canadian broadcasting stations must be approved in advance of 
broadcast by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


PART VIII.—THE POST OFFICE 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation 
in 1867 by the Canada Post Office Act for the superintendence and management of 
the postal service of Canada under the direction of the Postmaster General. For 
almost a century previous to Confederation postal services in the Canadian Provinces 
had been controlled by the British Postmasters General and administered by 
their deputies. Under the French Regime a courier service had been organized as 
early as 1703 between Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, while in 1734 a post 
road was constructed between the above-mentioned places and post houses, complete 
with post horses and vehicles, were established for use of travellers. 


Functions.—The basic task of the Canadian Postal Service is the handling 
and transmission of mail matters, letters, parcels, newspapers, Magazines, etc., and 
in discharging this duty it maintains a wide variety of services—air mail, railway 
mail, land mail and water services, etc. 


This basic task is carried out by performance of certain functions which include: 
the sale of postage stamps and other articles of postage; the furnishing of information 
to the public respecting postage rates and other postal matters; the registration of 
letters and other articles of mail; the insuring of parcels; the acceptance of C.O.D. 
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articles for mail and despatch; the sorting, making up and despatching of ordinary 
and registered mail to other offices; the sorting and delivery of incoming mail of all 
kinds; the transaction of money-order business and the transaction of Post Office 
Savings Bank business. Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found 
expedient for the Post Office to assist other Government Departments in the 
performance of certain tasks which include: the sale of unemployment insurance 
stamps; the sale of Government annuities; the sale of radio licences; the distribution 
of income tax forms and Civil Service application forms and the display of Govern- 
ment posters. 


All functions of the Postal Service, as far as the public is concerned, are centred 
in the post offices, of which 11,930 were in operation at Mar. 31, 1949. Money- 
order offices numbered 7,614, and postal notes were sold in 10,830 post offices. 
Postage paid by means of postage stamps in 1948-49 reached $56,303,157. Post 
Office Savings Banks are in operation in all parts of the country and on Mar. 31, 
1949, had combined deposits of $37,741,389. 


Post offices are established for the transaction of all kinds of postal business at 
places where the population warrants. The post office is a complete entity in rural 
districts and smaller urban centres. In the larger towns and cities where there is a 
main post office and where the population and size of population call for extra 
services, ‘postal stations are established and sub-post offices are opened up. Letter- 
carrier delivery—twice daily to residential districts and three times to business 
districts—is given in 105 cities and towns by a uniformed force of about 5,000 letter 
carriers. 


Postal stations are maintained on the same lines as the main post offices and 
perform full postal business including general delivery service and a post-office 
box delivery as well as letter-carrier delivery service, accommodating the surrounding 
district in which a postal station is maintained. 


Organization.—The Canada Post Office is divided into two parts: the Oper- 
ating Service; and the Post Office Department, as headquarters at Ottawa is called. 
The Operating Service is organized into five regions each under a Regional Director, 
who is the field representative of the Deputy Postmaster General and the head of 
one of the Headquarters Branches, viz., Administration, Operations, Communications 
and Financial. 


Operating and secretarial features in the operating field affecting the Post 
Office and local mail services in urban centres are taken care of by the local post- 
master. District Office functions relating to services in the district, and all inspections 
and investigations, are under District Post Office Inspectors situated at strategic 
centres across the country. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly point of Canada, 
to settlements and missions far within the Arctic. Points along the Hudson Bay, 
etc., receive their mail by steamer and on courtesy flights by aircraft, as well as by 
air-stage services to remote points. 


Canada’s air-mail system provides several flights daily from east to west and 
constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, N’f’ld., to Victoria, B.C., intersected 
with branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every quarter, and linking up 
with the United States air-mail system. Since July 1, 1948, all first-class domestic 
mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried (experimentally) by 
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air between one Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be facili- 
tated. Air-stage service provides the sole means of communication with the 
outside for many areas in the hinterland. There are approximately 19,000 miles 
of air-mail and air-stage routes in Canada. 


Nevertheless, the principal means of mail transportation is still the railway- 
mail service which operates along about 40,000 miles of track, and covers an annual 
track mileage exceeding 45,733,000. The railway-mail service employs a staff of 
1,300 mail clerks who prepare the mails for prompt delivery and despatch, while en 
route in the railway mail cars. Like its air-mail service, Canada’s railway mail 
service is one of the most extensive in the world. 


An extensive rural mail organization distributes the mail to more remote sections 
of the country: 4,943 rural mail routes are covered by mail couriers whose daily 
routes cover 113,000 miles of territory and serve 348,000 rural mail boxes. Isolated 
points are served by motor-vehicle and stage services. The rural mail routes are 
laid out in a circular pattern, each about 25 miles in circumference, and the couriers 
are employed on the tender system, tenders being awarded usually to the lowest 
tenderer who is paid according to his tender and who must provide all the requisite 
equipment. 


The Post Office delivers an estimated 2,400,000,000 items of mail annually, 
and to do this utilizes the most up-to-date mechanical handling devices, including 
conveyer belts and electric cancelling machines, etc., in its larger offices. 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s 
economic development during the past 15 years. From $30,367,465 in 1934, net 
income has increased year by year to $80,618,401 by Mar. 31, 1949—the gross 
revenue for the latter year being $95,957,469, an all-time high. 


Section 1.—Post Office Statistics 


Tables 1, 2 and 3 give the number of post offices in operation together with 
revenues and expenditures for the past few years. 


1.—Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1945-49 


Province or Territory 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
No No No. No No 

Prince Wa Ward Island «0.0.5.0 cece sss cccwleciewena se 114 115 109 108 105 
ING VS SOOOLIE oie chia sie 'ieisloie.o, cio-ol sere ctels 6-t.5,0,eheip/s ataualeleys 1,475 1,465 1,441 1,396 1,362 
IN GW e IST WICC aisiets ie cicte. ove 00 Slarayeter hs! sle:ehel spatiosdieyiaeie%s 9 983 968 

re eG Hacc isleetessien suciolsieiele «9.0 cleveic) orstersie aieke.pielezaiarsiajal® 2,594 2,586 2,000 2,582 2,567 
PIR ESER IO oe ate eect ao foie las aks Sie is distort el Ais. 6. cxsloratwces dim oi's,2 2,566 2.57 2,562 2,578 2,590 
VER TiL GO Dice test Aine anise isicke wateae Ooo s Salas Saleewiajars 95 794 9 802 

IS SICALOHO WAIN ret od © o.cuaiclePs ec ie. cinta cele: 9 sass leleh rte ohoeiaiee 1, 466 1,443 1,429 1,420 1,418 
PPT RIS Eb nica ais a crewmidratercatoheGieia ai chassis sisjousie 1,216 1,209 1,195 1,188. 1,186 
AFSC OLUED IAS rte ciah cc cto nies siassrejorele-oiarnneien: 914 914 923 920 933 
PVE COTS TEER a alo cole chon afe ta iciateslatelsta wiexeiorsiaiar ore slayer 16 16 15 15 15 
INOrbh West L CTritOrics.,. <i . ds.cle sr bie cies o(0 clei s.creveieis's 22 23 23 24 26 


OE TET FREE Sepuinicnn tonoear em onon de 12,169 12,105 12,033 11,982 11,930 


Deere eee ee ee ee ee 
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a 
2.—Revenues and Expenditures of the Post Office Department, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1940-49 


Nortr.—Figures for 1867-1939 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1911 edition. 


ene Gross Net Expendi- Surplus (++) 
se Revenue Revenue! tures Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ 

10402 Ui, PORTS Se att cate agit cle cee iste ote 44,208,369 , 36,729,105 | 36,725,870 +3, 235 
aS Re eee ee no RD Seo OT er tihice cerarne Ciuc Chore 48,143,410 | 40,383,366 |} 38,699,674 +1, 683,692 
TOAD, ee Dome Arar ak eee hus hus he 8 ES Ble SOMES Peles A 55,477,159 | 45,993,872 | 41,501,869 +4, 492,003 
94S fea ea ee 3 ceerake austoice ota itis Gian eee earasiains > 59,175,138 | 48,868,762 | 44,741,987 +4,126,775 
1 eA ea re ce cians ott erent neve iertisl Mare isieiestrtstertcet set care are 73,004,399 | 61,070,919 | 48,485,009 +12,585,910 
1945 ae hue Eta Dears die a oes ae olwrara let vroatreetemmerate a 79,533,903 | 66,071,815 | 54,629,281 +11, 442,534 
TAG Fe errs ey merce Meee Riera coe Mie a ere ouch chee os Mitler seataca nh ancete 83,763,007 | 68,635,559 | 57,729,646 +10, 905,913 
LOA Tie Atre ecto aiererecototoree tare tare aie orale ese Oe ttre ioe ererets 86,400,951 | 72,986,624 | 64,213,050 +8,773,574 
19048 525-52 waite eet ted aii. cpardl per eeiare cates Saver erences 91,613,618 | 77,770,967 | 67,943,476 +9,827,491 


DOS es wraters akan cle sere ae fa erate erasere'® ermtarele.t’ sie otionta areas ate 95,957,469 | 80,618,401 | 77, 642,621 +2,975,781 


1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other smaller items. 


3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949 
Notr.—The post offices shown in this table do not include those established at military camps. Money 


order and postal note commissions are not included in the gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal 
revenues include post offices not separately listed. 


Province and Post Office 1948 1949 Province and Post Office 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island New Brunswick 
Charlottetown........... 165,060 Amt (ates abies bir eretreisiete siereteree 36,613 36, 466 
Summerside............- 46, 466 44,499 || Campbellton............. 47,866 47,717 
———_——_—_—__ | ——_}| Chatham................ 21,676 20,781 
Totals, P.E. Island...... 340,471 343,093 || Dalhousie...............- 17,148 17,636 
—_—_—______|—___-—__|| Edmundston............. 35,200 36, 223 
Fairvillondcsjen. eames e% 23,178 2 
Nova Scotia Hredenictonesescr cece eee 211,698 216,170 
Grand) Hallsseaesoeeenieee 15, 818 15,893 
INAS Piss saeamenodanoonn 65,407 GEO Wl We eimlenGlssducian adoncceon: 1 10,042 
Annapolis Royal......... 13,172 125 348s |e Mic Adame rowers en .teeece 10,147 1 
Antigonish eeensc icin 38,439 Siaooull@LONCLONe sae aerieerrieee ee 798,978 877,521 
Arimdalewe rane. ccacec see 14,026 14,656 || Newcastle..............- 30,517 28,666 
Berwick. nse: cece 10,812 TOLSTGH Same Johnie eeseeee ete 564,276 606 , 367 
IBTIGSStLOWN Ee Eesti cor 16,400 16,462) || (St. Andrews. ..2n-..---« 16,684 17,056 
iBridgvewaterwene caer: 35,337 BOG pots stephenenee aed: 36, 565 32,404 
Chesterscca. tear ere anes 10,369 1 Sdckvallocos wae sees 37, 682 38, 622 
Dighyiren ee eee ee 24,345 2377304. SUSSEX. Mae cee crs Retro es 26,903 26,307 
Glace bayer ssc 49,499 47,968 || Woodstock..............- 35,965 35, 643 
Halifax cece eect: 1,389,009 | 1,439,816 ea | 
TNVErness ee shee 8} 1 Totals, New Brunswick] 2,553,072 | 2,636,766 
Kentvilles. 2400 oe: 49,199 48,562 rn 
Diverpool.ge.pen ae ne 26,055 25, 805 
DEUNEN DULL ae syria sis 22,758 21,829 Quebec 
Middletontcenuerse. se: 20,261 19,619 
New Glasgow............ 76,970 79,304, || PAINOBshicaiesls cosismtesces see 29,958 30,098 
New Waterford.......... 23,051 1ORAG 7s FA mm Quin aeeo cierto tee 15,195 14, 865 
North Sydney........... 31,050 DOES all PAmiva cum eerie ere 34,345 36, 729 
Parrsboroseenntet ener 11,235 1OFGS4*||PAsbestosinceeeeeeeetec: 22,906 Db sra! 
PXGtoulieidas wrt oe ee 24,669 22837 lel PA vlmer Mmasteeceecsceeere 10, 282 1 
Shelburne! 2.15.4... cose 15,158 14° 047 ls Bavotvilletecte.. eis 12,459 15,671 
Springhill eee ee: 22,791 OTD Baier omealne eer ence 23, 897 24,178 
Stellarton. cancers tee 21,861 20,329 || Basilique Ste. Anne...... 40,752 29,986 
Sydney se sain tesee eee 177,065 185,298 || Beauceville East......... 13,115 12,925 
Sydney. Minesi.... ds... 17,950 T6163 tBeauharnoises c.eeake oes 20, 428 21,507 
TULO cos ence ales tei 109,351 TA 9e ie Bediord! street eer 12,960 13,382 
Westvilletaresacy. cae 11,840 105437 |*Berthrervilley.. ssi 14,341 13,573 
Windsor’. < oaoess doe ac 82,456 31,252 || Bourlamaque............ 12,704 14,714 
Wolivilletsee. 4; eee 24, 839 23621 || Brownsburg.............- 11, 202 10,377 
‘Yarmouth acc ce eo ee 56, 226 55,665 || Buckingham............. 20,047 19,048 
—_——___—__ |—__——__|| Cap de la Madeleine..... 27,676 35, 164 
Totals, Nova Scotia...... 3,176,084 | 3,197,780 | Chicoutimi.............. 104,219 114,341 
—_—_—_—_——_—— Coasticooktar: sernt eee 21,771 19,639 


1 Less than $10,000. 2TIncluded with Saint John. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949—continued 


Province and Post Office 


ile oS 


Donnaconna........-.--- 
Drummondville......... 
OSS GAN US esse eie sours: oie 
Rarnharm 2 tsscttte sees 


KET ANDY. vedas Seaaite sare sis 


(2 rite A ames boa 8 ei wens 
Huntingdon... ..0 2-3. 
Mbervailloss iors cleats 
NGhette tse teiet 


Kaiowltonetosne cheese ss 
TACHUGE... Sok octets 0 one 
Lac Mégantic..........-- 
Mauvialbaiessvene.-cs6s 
Laprairie..........-++++: 
ee Serres cee ees so 
ea igue 2sese hes. -- > 
oe lea IRE oie wish 


cia via le ¢ 8 ole © pele cree Se BS 


Meat Pe ss eee 
Maniwaki 0 5 


ITartame ce) ie ntteececte «000s lore 
font Joliss cess s oc els 
MonteoAurietae cree sic -h 
Wises rat hpoo4epeaeonods 
Montreal ieee NE Se ae 


INOTANGa UES etic ei oles sr 
Placsisvilles nee cee =00 ois 
Pomte-au-bicss. soe... 
POT EPA Od: pense are -clexs.- 
Quebec hic sors eee ere 
RAC MINLONG Spiess eiorsrersreet= 
ARUIFOUSICL os ees a istciav ie ec 
Riviére-du-Loup........- 
Riviére-du-Loup-Centre. . 
Riviére-du-Loup Station. 
RROWOT.V Alc ie oionvek wisisiayeretel> 
shee Tsland eee esc 
agin is hee lae cts ei ere 
Ste. E Ngathoales. -Monts.. 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. . 
Ste. Anne-de-Bellevue. . 
Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére. f 
SE eMslicien (Hes goose oe 
St. Georges-de-Beauce... 
St: Hyacinthe........... 
SirJeans.2 haces se sees 
SEMUCrOMIG tot arise ntee 
St. Joseph-d’Alma....... 
St. Joseph-de-Beauce..... 
Ste. Marie-Beauce....... 
Sieeascal ye. sche seas 
St. Raymond 
Ste. Thérése-de-Blainville 
Shawinigan Falls......... 
Sherbrooke......:....... 
Sirol ccc t pe tewiesianals 


1 Less than $10,000. 


1948 1949 

$ $ 
18,910 19, 767 

10, 109 1 
21,785 20, 667 
10,732 10,449 
74,927 82,427 
12,424 11,642 
22,633 20, 484 
31,571 50, 662 
18, 228 16,934 
14,979 16, 282 
81,910 93,414 
27,419 28,005 
88, 890 98, 926 
18, 420 Lik 
15,064 12,851 
53,005 58, 245 
60, 706 62,969 
10,529 10,690 
22,860 24,007 
22,168 22,252 
13, 289 13, 656 
12,392 11,300 
19, 187 19,776 
28,718 29,814 
23,448 22,969 
101,809 103, 976 
10,176 10,546 
13,070 13,278 
31,853 32, 682 
20,144 18,943 
16,741 16, 686 
10,018 10,341 
28,504 29,140 
22,626 22,924 
16,159 16,214 
24,546 24,522 
11,169,591 | 11,890,889 
1 10,117 
19, 264 20,279 
49,443 56, 889 
20,564 21,885 
11,640 10,704 
10,380 11,173 
1,852,097 | 2,014,593 
17,927 16,746 
64,543 80, 959 
14,953 12,946 
10,341 11,501 
14,978 14,963 
21,591 21,661 
25,507 26, 263 
50, 992 49 , 665 
36, 747 35,439 
15,116 15,990 
18,831 17, 235 
13,299 12,655 
11,781 12,630 
19,257 20,452 
92,463 100,948 
70,525 74,032 
47 , 228 53,871 
18, 988 18, 664 
11,651 11,714 
12,834 13,591 
10,409 10,095 
10,733 10,764 
22,896 24,249 
73, 883 79,040 
262,107 294, 528 
41,515 39, 037 


Province and Post Office 1948 
$ 
Quebee—concluded 
Thetford Mines.......... 51,222 
MinesweRi versace. 5% 183,098 
Timiskaming Station.... 16,053 
roissPistoles ys sade. -is,<02« 13,053 
WaledtOre.k States clee t 49,595 
Watley fel d= ments teres loco 48,723 
Wictoriav ll6 insets «5 .c.3 2 53,112 
WAGEEIOO. Veet etrcsies 18, 230 
Totals, Quebec.......... 18,647,418 
Ontario 

INGGCOU Tachiet.. terete sucess « 18,060 
INFO XE loach. nat ote & wore se 10,573 
(Adexandrias -cilenerines +2 14,010 
AisGond >. tote see eco 11, 832 
Almonte... ds ciidisins sects 13, 904 
Amlerstburias. s+... ee ee 234.208 
ATIPRIOL. <4: se beets os 22h 26,351 
INET OL A Beate aisle 0 eke 26, 292 
Acylamer Westin. e: +. +. er 27,379 
Bancnolts.dsmeaermes es ons 10,697 
Barniet ern aetsoosice> er 86, 286 
IBAtAW a ot ae Seo cee 15,910 
Beamsville ment a4 seer 14,094 
Bellewalles,. ose ceras > cohe 154,773 
Blenhern 0. wee eee eats Ziel t 
hind! Rivercers attest. 14,675 
Bowmanville............ 30,058 
Bracebridge. ...........- 29 , 236 
BTadtordune ech sten esters cet 13, 666 
Bramptong. secs sere 58,174 
Brantlords! ee .trsccs.0ee 327 , 849 
[Byard roves Br. 6 cae gnreete Se 12,145 
Brockville anecictit « sete 132,396 
Buarlingtoneec.pae.s 67 44, 494 
@alodonia = See ete 10,268 
G@ampbelliordts..5 «0 8- 20,998 
Garcinalosntcco. cB « etciobe 12,012 
Carleton Place........... 26,740 
@hapleau a4. fat sen ot we be 16,124 
Whatham nea ans foes 179,679 
@hesley ac t-beeones ok see 13,391 
@lintOns. 24 eee ee eee 20,724 
@oballtigee cee ee tt 15,607 
(SObOULE Ws .sewet oni 48,819 
WGOCHTANC. 2 ae thicse amiss che 29,576 
@ollinewood sees: .<cn 35,523 
@ooksvallet eee. can 12,905 
Copper Clill 225 28. obs 21,590 
@ornwallette cerns vee 120, 955 
Decpehivelee teas ase 12,375 
Dellainode nk eee hen eae 22,581 
JOTEsUels 4 et ee ose iets 
eget... 588-084 cases 23,685 
Duindade .4-oe es eee oes 41,511 
Danville. mete ates ae cee 34,501 
WurhaAmee scat coe oes 10,379 
Wiaita pasate nee eek. 17,054 
ine lelianrt-. senses cee 11,116 
Espanola Be Asstt cane 15,397 
FISGOR: sees cine wate Cos es 21,789 
Fixotercst tues toe a cete 16,310 
Henelonwlalismet).se 10, 191 
RESUS acpi eac clu do OOUn 5 31,898 
MOnesha Scull See ons wee 12,197 
NonpeLie. 4. ete aae sve bs 19, 582 
Fort Erie North......... 38,311 


2 Included with Fort Erie. 


1949 
$ 


53,613 
192, 100 
14,942 
13,174 
49,392 
50,356 
54,744 
18,332 


19,754,445, 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years" 
Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949—continued 


Province and Post Office 1948 1949 Province and Post Office 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—continued Ontario—concluded 
Hort Hrances!..c.. seer: 48,838 48650: it Picton = cae ss aoe oe oe at 37,531 38,215 
Portawilliainiecs tees. a 246,086 2587824 | Bort Arthur senses eee 199,945 204,782 
Galte seo. bees eo cre ae 136, 852 139,163 || Port Colborne........... 60, 295 58,748 
Gananoques.saciesttssa6 6 4 36,496 367300 || bore. Credit: sucess. = cae 31,155 32, 420 
Georgetownl.eecesseces «as 46,109 49,877 || Port Dalhousie.......... 14,205 14, 943 
Gornldton) ite rteete sree 25,939 25505909 POLteOOVer erisen tore 14,126 14,501 
Goderick.. (ones teas oa 34,655 SonLOT a LOrt olginee Some wee. cies 12,992 11,986 
Gravenhurst............- 26, 167 25,703 Port dope: oss view es aoe 46,753 49,972 
Gris DY eee aes 25, 166 2552830) Prescott s cy access se 24,871 24,195 
Guelph sericea ee 228, 831 230; (OGH Preston.» act setaeace es toe 52,918 53, 673 
lagersville..secasee sete 14,651 1459735)| (Reduliake 2h i ciectersisi coe 15,539 11, 465 
iHlaileyburyen sentence 18, 158 18, 2860 Renfrew. cp eee esc aree 44,671 46,288 
Haliburtonserase-reeces 10,638 12,273 |} Richmond Hill.. Aye Sean y 13,746 14,084 
ismorlton eee cerca 1,535,558 | 1,622,017 || Ridgetown............... 15,750 16,499 
Hanover. voce nee sees 23,391 22,376 || Ridgeway........--.---- 1 10,697 
EFarristoniaaseee coe. sera 12,330 13°4627| aRolphtoni. sesso. coc ee - 18, 227 
Harrow n..k geeee es ee eae 15,191 145681)" Sts Catharinesy.t.. ese 291, 653 296, 804 
Elawkesbunyerteee. «cca. 19,907 2ORSIL || 5Ste Mary si-cen sac eae 26,408 25, 873 
iHlearst.. ose eee aa es 19,497 205203: || Stsethomas..seatene. cae 122,981 _ 129,859 
Hespeler........ Pats tc 23,685 23: 443 “Sarnia ees ceeds coeee oie 162, 260 173,417 
ELuntsvalleteeeeetewe 1 er 40,161 39,862 || Sault Ste. Marie......... 164, 667 172, 839 
Engersoll sq Meets aeteteie 42,437 42,063 || Scarborough Bluffs....... 10,551 11,747 
Proquois Hal isen secures 4. 11,649 12°367.\ll Sehretbersses ceases. ae ee 12, 852 13,650 
Kslineeton.. fee racers ce cee 21,946 2 Schumacher mecse. «+0 - 24,715 24,944 
Ia pUSKASING Weniae cic oreo ci 37,178 SOR LZ Meatorthas temeee meee ee 15,888 15,557 
Kemptvalle mayen cise 12,625 125348 |] Shelburne. >..026000.0- oo% 10, 066 1 
Wenora co alsae oka ee nen 63 ,056 655296" Sumo. ee ccc teae cee ea 81,404 82,118 
WKancardine,.2. ome eces ace 19,190 18,777 || Sioux Lookout........... 22,000 21,071 
RGngSton sy tearise Meta cos 310, 707 322,952 |} Smiths Falls....... ee 43,491 45,889 
ings ville tcierrttasre 25,765 23,548 |} South Porcupine......... 28,001 25, 823 
Kirkland Lake........... 100,596 99,414 || Stoney Creek............ 10,712 12,617 
iKatchener: tees cee 349, 727 352,058 || Stouffville............... 11,936 11,588 
bake field: S-eemeeer 3 caine 10,945 Ti S96Mlestratiord: cee resese cae 121, 818 129, 688 
Lansing) Pee deten ore oe 19,279 Zax 402) Strathroy..cck ve edie ce aoe 23 , 920 23,905 
Leamington esses «<5 “ 55,595 54,011 || Sturgeon Falls........... 18,623 17,865 
GIN ASA Vitae eel cite ote 63,919 OOF 291 Sudbury-inc..cs oes. se 234, 962 249 , 058 
istowe Leer eee 22, 204 22,241 || Terrace Bay.....2.-..0. 12,110 14,201 
ittle!Current..seces > seee 10,596 P1519) |\MEhessalon, face teers. neces 10,557 18,495 
MGONGON ns does s ence JEO5Se 640 sel iO 4G2ul euhoroldics sd occ seee eee 32,142 30, 821 
Malton sagan tieesiode. 13,630 DA LO3||| eI DULY..c- cee cee tec oes 15,197 16,388 
Marathon ssc sites tenn. 13,522 PS80C4I Mialisonbure. see eee 42,057 41,730 
Manikham: seaneaeaeccuiecr 1 105014 ol PEimamins oo. wee ct 2 cer 131, 162 . 134,277 
Matta We. hoe se eet noses 10,021 LZ S44 vii OrontOns. casos ee 16,336,273 | 17,645,640 
Meaford....... ike te 18,173 LS (47 Mirentonanantwcetee scar Sy (Ahi 39 65,224 
IMerritton shea etecs «acres 16,558 165990 Heeiweed cnt ela ck estan 13,392 14,137 
Midland): . Sadie cacceeek 43,949 AIG OS8 Nl ixbridge. contests case: 12,121 12713 
Milton Weste..<52-.5: 00: 19,913 2036 Walkertone sss eee 21,638 22332 
Mitchell. c2. pntcnes-crcice 11,963 11,305 || Wallaceburg............. 40, 560 43,070 
Morrisburg. tere nes. cone 14,358 14,510 || Waterford............... 12,387 12, 828 
Mount Forest...........- 12,322 13*946 || oWaterlooy. ts aaenneccecrs 138,093 142,317 
Napanee. <2. seiees sone 31,338 31,460 ff Watford... .¢.ctessceets 1 10,012 
New Liskeard........... 50,897 OL 89 Welland. .scacsctaetresie ore 153, 455 161,904 
INewmarketiees somes. sae 36, 831 SON 00S | NWVESTDORO Mantes tts ae ae 22,699 24,891 
Niagare Hallso tes5..-.5. 278,690 504,200 8 Whitby...i..092008 9s ue eet 31,179 30,580 
Niagara-on-the-Lake..... 17,397 Ze ZT NVIATLOR: 5. cameo ee 13,734 13,217 
INIDIGONss; Cane oe tke 3 sees 12,978 17,925 || Willowdale. ............. 18,093 19,268 
North: Bayr oo ccsess oe ee 140, 196 1445759 (Windsor. < dese eataee os oes 969,335 | 1,005,675 
INorwith.. 6 ess eee snke os 11,027 10,001 8. Wimgham...!: 5.3.2.....09) 19, 268 19,931 
Oakville ssh etc se tee 67, 624 70,904 | Woodstock............... 115,976 123,150 
Oranceville sees eees 23,112 22,840 a 
Orlin dre sess cee 93,434 97,774 | Totals, Ontario........ 33,799,643 | 35,774,655 
Oshawa chosen sees ee 260,720 270,767 | 
OLLIE Ws. ca oe or eae asta 1,912,234 | 2,037,452 
Owen Sound se oesek eee 105,549 114,940 Manitoba 
QUIS cine cee Sores Horeca 33,140 33,004 
Parry, SOUNG wan ete aciear 37,687 ORCL Obl WWALGON scr ts sete tlecses chia 1 10,361 
Pembroke 4. sees ane cok 66, 280 TENCOGS| MEissebbicient settee cies « 1 10,499 
Penetanguishene......... 16,371 15785 ||| BOWSeVAIN'.. ccdeem «ce tee 10, 859 10,254 
Partha) ke Smee cc ane 41,754 42989 4 (brandon. coe cotttele seatek 170, 656 177,545 
Peterborough Ri Ri ies tor 253, 669 276,307 4 || ,@armsanwe.eceawaer econ ces 14,768 15,341 
Petrolia. renee cccae 18,185 16557 7a; Dauphine. cee ae ce 44,843 44,944 


1 Less than $10,000. 2Included with Toronto. 
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3.—Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Manitoba—concluded 


lm BIOn ick occ a ccs oon.e: 
Wallarneyrd. quem gas te hae 
Mame GOSS: & eee erste 


INCOR WE vay soins sispec'de «ots 
Portage In Parairie.© v.74 


Stein DAC hteseerererr resent 
SWAMANIVET, Nod. fee oc we gs 
Pheweases teeth aero: 


Saskatchewan 


PARSINI DOL ae cei coals, cio shee 
MSATEICIOLG ewerteotie cost fe 
Leta) eee ee ern 


KOBDOR A ert waco cence tee 
ES LOU icra xe te 


GrAVELDOURG acne occ oe es 
le tardy evo) Lohse area Ateneo 


Kindersley... cscs.wes occ 
Lloydminster............ 
Maple Creek...... Eictee sector 
Meadow Lake........... 
MeN Orbe aac sos tae wh etceael 


ees Be eaten gate a 
SNADAWAN carcaciews bones ec oe 


Weynivond bene ee eo 


Totals, Saskatchewan. . 
Alberta 


AtMaDISKA GS. 6feee css: 
LRT ieee Ral Oke ye ee anaes 


1 Less than $10.000. 


1948 


21,560 
11,622 
16,890 
10,872 
15,574 
34,683 
10,237 
12,498 
25,518 
12,868 


5,427,754 


11,168 
43,946 
16,548 


1949 


10,355 
5, 898,322 


7,347,269 


21,136 
1 


16,090 
10,534 
14,972 
33, 855 
10,665 
12,445 
25,179 
12,609 
15,731 


5,349,919 


11,369 
38,891 
15, 212 


Province and Post Office 1948 1949 
$ $ 
Alberta—concluded 
Bonny Villey. sev: see ooh 1 10,222 
POGKSit aeons as oe SEE 20, 825 23 , 233 
CRISRL VAs er cee sek 1,366,635 | 1,446,995 
CamnrosGes.tnuyerc see ei eek 36, 153 423 
Garaston' ih qth ce ck: 19,513 ~18,674 
Glaresholim), circ croc 0» ot: 13,870 13,140 
Coatdale: So aitccceen ot: 11, 283 
Coleman. 2 ie.rse hen o4- 15,410 16,224 
Didsbury? sicceteeeoe <a: 13,136 13,414 
Drunahellentee tse ect: 40,419 39,299 
Hdmonton- caeeercore 1,568,367 | 1,672,679 
Rodsonese see serena cits 17,118 17,345 
DATE VICW. oct ctvrcnieis site oats 10, 162 1 
Grande Prairie........... 35, 567 36,717 
FR Srina ss cc-sterdeicte eevee ik 17,954 18,055 
SHiIghRRLVel. aaeicocw fo oa: 21,362 19, 802 
ENTISER TL Gy ctetteess ton are 18,631 18,459 
Jaspers pceee 19,116 17,346 
Lacombec. reenact. cede 26,310 27,032 
CAUGHS oe ee ae ae 15, 634 16,101 
Lethbridge... ce eee a 199,303 209, 620 
Macleod 522 sept. sees fae 16,363 15,926 
Medicine Hat............ 110, 850 107,156 
North Edmonton........ 11, 933 12,291 
Oldsee ts 0) tee eee ce ea 23,165 22,309 
Peace Ruiv er cries: 22,273 20,316 
Pincher Creek..........- 16,037 16,128 
Ponoka ct en. eee. 22,719 23, 645 
IRA VIMONd cesses am es Salts 16,466 14, 820 
Red aDeerck er sas ane 65,755 71,076 
Rocky Mountain House. . 12,437 12,968 
ba baller eek eee 13,969 isa tral 
Stettler. cs leer ee 20,961 22,659 
Stony.Plain wae ae ae sts 12,369 10,332 
FERC Roe eae totes cere = se ones 20, 868 22,036 
MERreesEiilisn sen aertekccts 19,357 22,033 
Weore ville et ewercerrc cst 18,607 18,817 
Vermilion: ?.ssccee <).:5 Pod. Have 22,887 
BKGNS eee eo ee 10,477 10,325 
Vuleadenniccccmdrete terse 11,697 11,950 
WaAINWTICIG.. seen 14,096 14,337 
Westlock= = s.ncessrercins ccs 16,993 16,441 
Wetaskiwin........ Re en 31,584 29, 784 
Totals, Alberta.......... 5,453,360 | 5,607,556 
British Columbia 
Abbotslord, hoess dence: 32,481 33, 706 
AIDOrnitet wee ce cote sti 20,005 18,337 
ALTUSEEONE yc lacie. waves 17,440 16,490 
BrighOus@ ts. oe oes ces 1 10,855 
Campbell River......... 14,780 15,774 
Chemainus +. 0 sas ache 12,806 12,724 
Chilliwackc 3. -acerscn <a 75,671 74,256 
CGloverdalestto ects. 28,399 30, 109 
(Courtena Va ie eres 38,629 38,505 
Cranbrook... 4. eee 2 37,982 38, 883 
Greston se ok ots oe 22,853 23,397 
Cumberlands 5.0 eee 11,770 10, 858 
‘(Dawson Creeks... ..... 0). 34, 183 31,004 
DUNCAN ness cet ort ere 64,471 63, 871 
RGrnie.s Sos aioe setae ee bart 22,330 21,607 
Hortiote J ODN atiecut ie see 12,674 13,245 
CHATISES Feces + ds Bee cence 11,673 11, 460 
Gyand Forks). tteceies tok 18,183 16,026 
GreenWO0d..... 000. oo 10,860 . 
Haneyca.tircinitn: ae space 23,190 25,024 
le ohn s setae beets eS 12,880 12,898 
Kamloops.) face seen 100, 150 104,975 


14,445 


14,786 
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3.Gross Postal Revenues of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000 for the Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1948 and 1949—concluded 


Province and Post Office 1948 1949 Province and Post Office 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
British Columbia British Columbia 
—continued —concluded 

Welowilacs. strike cr ie 119,484 124) DUT WeStvGwW..<ncier cere. <a 13,021 13,739 
Kam ber ley aissere seas oe cic ote 33,227 BB. (22h) Wintte FROCK aac dere. - Aor 25,488 26,095 
die hess ey ek Oe See aie c 17,729 19,026 || Williams Lake........... 14,128 14,440 
aclysmithys emer cet 17,017 hk 206 SN ee 
Langley Prairie.......... 29,073 30,195 || Totals, British Columbia] 9,091,989 | 9,294,559 
Merritt Bab Des aA genet eae.n ner on be ‘ — 

ISSIONs CibVineek eee cee ee oF ; 
Native foe ce 100,050 | 108,160 Yukon 
INelSOn acatnc.c reste chemi inte oe 

; , DSS ODIs cc eaters ootenavsions ots 14,759 14, 662 

New. Denver var tice sents 10,111 10,105 : i 
Ny Wests Laine; 2 a ae i Whitehcrse eo eee eer eeteees 34, 167 33 ’ 958 

cean Halls ‘ , 468 
Olivet. oe a 23/821 23,346 Totals, Yukon.......... ? 59,154 59,319 
SoS Braet ros eae te Bos 
Parksville: Ste ee sick 0, 0, 
Penticton... ...c+.c0. 0 78,611 85,704 Northwest Territories 
Port Olio cee 55,730 56; : 
Port ponies. ib AS a ob 22, = Yellowknife s(alelere sais! «6.6 « «\s 30 ’ 864 28, 609 
Powe IVC tortor set ,00 8,430 
Prince George............ 59, 908 61,709 Totals;.N-W.T.2..72-. 5: bike» 44,567 41,739 
Prince Rupert........... 75,972 75,877 
IPrincetons cee. cae as sit 16,302 17,118 || Summary by Provinces 
Qualicum Beach......... 11,040 11, 430 
Quesnel on... eethee reese 17, 864 18,875 || Prince Edward Island.... 340,471 343 , 093 
Revelstokesurnee sects 28,665 DOT Zul tINO Vial SCOUlas eres emcee iets 3,176,084 | 3,197,780 
Rossland... pases eee. coe 22,896 20,789 || New Brunswick.......... 2,553,072 | 2,636, 766 
SalmonvArinias cea 26,138 26196 te Quebec cee cies sreirol eae 18,647,413 | 19,754,445 
SAT CIS ance nee 14,455 1 S100 | POntanioncete cetae eae 33,799,643 | 35,774,655 
Sidney. eee aseseeeaeee 20,381 Pale OAL ||| AGNI) ois ios aeRO CsRecces 7,069,102 | 7,347,269 
Smithersesee eer eee 13, 942 14,744 || Saskatchewan............ 5,427,754 | 5,349,919 
StevestOn.. seaemeries tice 10, 437 T0529 TaNA Dente: sce crersre enctere alone ate 5,453,360 | 5,607,556 
Trailee aa cee ese one 95,497 97,830 || British Columbia........ 9,091,989 | 9,294,559 
[WANCOUVEL ea ermine 4,758,603 | 4,901,262 || Yukon and N.W.T....... 103,721 101,058 
Woertlons vacneecar nas cake 98 , 909 92,382 2s | 
ViCtOriae cee eee ae 1,035,268 | 1,074,284 | Canada................ 85,662,699 | 89,407,100 
Wellse teotecr ers. ae 11,325 1 a 
West Summerland....... 16,465 16,805 || P.C. of all Postal Revenue 93-5 99-7 


1 Less than $10,000. 


Postage.—The net revenue receipts shown in Table 2 are received mainly in 
the form of postage. The gross value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest five fiscal years was $53,250,630 in 1945, $52,135,846 in 
1946, $55,263,063 in 1947, $56,303,157 in 1948 and $56,317,570 in 1949. Receipts 
from postage paid in cash were as follows $20,498,106 in 1945, $23,252,162 in 1946, 
$24,312,374 in 1947, $28,959,194 in 1948 and $33,315,148 in 1949. 


Section 2.—Auxiliary Postal Services 


The auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money orders (including 
postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office Savings Bank. In 1868, 
there were 515 money-order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574; the following tables show the magnitude of operations in recent years. 
Statistical tables showing deposits with the Government Savings Banks and the 
business of the Post Office Savings Bank are included in the Chapter on Currency 
and Banking, pp. 1077-78. 
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4.—Operations of the Money-Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-49 
Norer.—Figures for 1868-1939 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning 


with the 1911 edition. 


Money- 
Grace | Money: 
Year Ofiess Issued in 
Canada Canada 
No No. 
T9408, eAeee ee 7,108 15,161,896 
SOW ce oe een eS bey led 16,119,586 
LOAD TR soc es tee ek 7,198 17,465, 646 
OAS Fst. Us cers cia cles 7,306 18, 627, 228 
ee ciara arate SCH aii 7,362 19,554,760 
104 be6 eet bers ce. 7,406 20,742,643 
LOAG Me aie oe Nan ate Sell 22,031, 756 
LOA To reece a nies deverea,: 7,416 25,184,900 
19AG Se ee eee 7,546 27,705, 523 
bY. Ae ae ree 7,614 28,851,065 


Value 
of Orders 
Issued 


in 
Canada 


156,340,540 
173,565, 550 
205,675,481 
236, 925,920 
262,297,331 


281, 890,291 
290, 933 , 503 
329, 557,703 
370, 232, 987 
415,703,754 


Value Payable in— 


Canada 


148 , 560, 567 
168, 548, 852 
202, 102,135 
233,004, 136 
256, 630, 949 


276,704,712 
285,574,174 
321,728,205 
359, 633 , 658 
409, 167,635 


Other 
Countries 


7,779,973 
5,016,698 
3,573,346 
3,921,784 
5, 666,382 


5,185,579 
5,359,329 
7,829,498 
10, 599,329 
6,536,119 


Value 
of Orders 
Issued 
in Other 
Countries, 
Payable in 
Canada 


732, 635 


5.—Money-Order Statistics, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1945-49 


———— | | 


——— | | | 


—_—— | | LL 


1948 
No. 


223,041 
1,817,377 
1,353, 702 
5,992,709 
6,906,321 
1,845,596 
3,827,780 
2,724,677 
2,979,418 

34,902 


————$<—«~— | ——qq]| | um |e _ | ____________ 


2,527,623 
21,088, 234 
16,116, 942 
76, 889,175 
91,512, 464 
24 , 247, 664 
57,016,049 
39,533, 100 
40, 564,045 

737 , 689 


— | | -— | [| 


370,232,985 


Item and Province 1945 1946 1947 
No. No. No. 
Money-Order Offices in— 
Prince’ Edward Island: .:06.<. <<< 0% Til 75 75 
INGVARSCOLIAY Deca ny kites Mee Caan 503 492 
News brimswickeues< os sas ences cs a 352 345 
ANTE SYS Cie: Bete ere Se acne IR 1,673 1, 693 DP eaalen 
Ontanigw or. acy neds os fue cen eke 1,787 ARTE 1,775 
TACO Daves sainva scrote Petttanereieto tines aie oe 521 512 
Saskatchewaneesditesd dew ave ow eee wee 1,076 1,085 1,088 
A bertatrtocan tanita. Soe ake tities Jae 783 783 
British Columbigec.. ssc... seu eee 627 615 
Usha eee tam asta einen Seer Ay ee ae 7 6 
Matalssenakeiae se soc bs Sas 7,406 aed 7,416 
Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Hdward Island.......:......00% 181,925 202,585 220,406 
INK ONE: she eel 8 hk Samces iter Get Rae arcrrin 1,551, 930 1,579,451 1,634, 474 
New aseunswickweta oe pei acetic annh 888,135 982,667 | 1,110,518 
QTE SYSGR. ds © Se ee MET hae ice SEO Oe 4,094,144 | 4,551,564 | 5,399,122 
ONCAEIOM Cee eter Fe focie tenn ht. 5,067,895 5,306, 932 6,065, 536 
Manito baste tive, brates cits. eater eek 1,372,181 | 1,451,187 | 1,654,409 
DASKATCHE WAI! Jes oe Rite clei s cc ctis went: 3,206,092 | 3,337,426 | 3,757,123 
Alllbertatcete ret re os oe ace mearek coen 2,225,240 | 2,301,525 | 2,649,306 
British Colnmbigerstsn: cee one oes 2,118,494 | 2,293,385 | 2,666,225 
WOME rite ee ae ere 36,607 5, 034 hat 
PL OGRISE er fess ice cso ee ose 20,742,643 | 22,031,756 | 25,184,900 
$ $ 
Value of Money Orders Issued in— 
Prince Edward Island................. 2,073,992 | 2,210,312 | 2,406,466 
INGWALDCOUIS |. fedstoes «Sack chahistete 19,979,308 | 20,028,800 | 19,860,591 
IN Gy: rans wicks 6 crc ce sitecdhew eee uss 11,696,243 | 18,156,393 | 14,785,693 
CD CE Lote. te eee a ode cae enone cere bok 49,444,308 | 55,045,230 | 66,017,162 
INGE TION AG ee Be TO HE as deve Mees 66,711,629 | 68,666,973 | 77,347,614 
PANT TO DE sas cccne ote crocs Boe ohaiels eitreis 19,261,874 | 20,012,714 | 22,685,194 
SASKATCHEWAN | cisiccc's os acchaee ees oRiesigven oid 51,823,081 | 50,088,498 | 55,194,946 
PRUISCEU RENE ee scrote tnae snite ee 32,006,669 | 31,612,167 | 36,615,021 
British Columbia: . sc ceeiele Seeaes «obs 28,133,282 | 29,633,771 | 34,161,178 
NES OM Gee Cee rd een ee ciate ilora.slelcrain ate aes 759 , 905 8,645 
Totals......, etisests ue cere creeyee| 251,890,291 | 290,933,503 | 329,557,700 


1949 
No. 


232,081 
1,884,410 
1,399,023 
6, 280,065 
7,551,610 
1,901,814 
3,672,518 
2,817,417 
3,072,016 

40,111 


2,762,235 
23 , 294, 567 
17,661,065 
86,113,618 

107,616, 402 
27,320,061 
59, 822, 985 
44,478,111 
45,789,065 

845, 645 


415,703,754 


832 


5.—Money-Order Statistics, 
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Op 


by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1945-49—concluded 


Item and Province 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island..........-...+++ 74,787 75,530 84,645 92,920 93,619 
Now eEsCotisec. myerneiaiclos noe cnet erect" ® 1,103,218 | 1,103,849 | 1,237,002 | 1,473,275 1,531,345 
INS WeLSEUNSIWICI. Meaiecine cen ae loli ectce > 1,108,460 1,306,305 1,382,115 1,587,488 1,671,981 
QUEDEGLE hee eid eI s ites < ret ore 3,400,610 3,618,392 4,201,132 4,728,245 5,003, 893 
ONTARIO NE Ee oc eee tek dite serie taceel 6, 527,068 6,927,770 7,866,535 8,761, 204 9,575,107 
A Pasi qrolot nein Sete eh OG Mie ecu rairncrn Bek 3,460,394 3,692,263 4,038,298 4,318, 264 4,431,150 
SaskAtCHe wats. ciaciscieies sieve oii olsveleloleters ine 2,390,083 2,442,250 2, 833, 207 2,923, 866 2,818,397 
Alberta wets esthetic cielo deter enn 1,069,728 | 1,095,306 | 1,217,371 | 1,304,699 1,334, 668 
British Golumbia.oidc fo02s chee ee tec 1,341,388 | 1,428,945 | 1,618,987 | 1,910,293 2,045,231 
Wak omc ob Mi teas ces sae te meets 4,484 3,659 3,644 4,443 4,719 
U Wi) 21 CS eantrnea a cert on aces 20,480,220 | 21,694,269 | 24,482,936 | 27,104,697 28,510,110 
: $ 3 $ $ $ 
Value of Money Orders Paid in— 
Prince Edward Island................- 1,230,365 | 1,201,480 | 1,311,873 | 1,429,711 1,489,373 
NOVa SCOLIda tiene are ees 14,873,539 | 15,012,999 | 16,351,247 | 18,307,587 20,725,814 
New Bruns WiGist occ cinae overestimates 13,198,115 | 15,511,658 | 17,073,577 18,029,190 20,378, 862 
Qnebee Memes ei. eee eictan.- ety onieisie <solere's 45,558,238 | 49,464,662 | 57,271,560 66, 846,378 75,409, 630 
Ontario sees soe eae oes one reece 82,783,810 | 85,445,872 | 95,128,575 |108,809,663 | 127,976,603 
IN Ghoti) oe mAmiccnoeoccboonoUOOSn OdCaUsS 46,285,830 | 46,728,702 | 50,828, 039 | 55,088,801 63 , 386, 122 
Saskatchewanscercs cess siesta cielo vets 37,445,812 |.36,838,841 | 41,943, 858 | 44,017,374 45,595,118 
Orit: pened Bios SO ers Bee GOS aC Oe aes 20,822,987 | 20,480,915 | 22,880,059 25,061, 187 27,307,285 
British Columbiseec. 0c coe seein eer 22,536,366 | 22,928,481 | 25,421, 174 | 30,211,455 35,040,497 
VATION ee ee ee eee ne thee tamepera aes 10,905 97,544 93,069 119,520 128,038 
MM OtaIS otk ae eke Soe ees 284,845,967 | 293,711,154 | 328,303,131 | 367,920,866 417,437,342 
Postal Notes— 
otal notes Paid..2.. dente oscar « No.| 10,852,629 | 9,940,481 | 8,835,143 | 7,742,159 8, 828,556 
Total value, including postal note 
SOLID 2 Lene oan Si are tacar 27,381,373 | 26,840,747 | 22,324,040 | 19,530,959 | 29, 778,447 


PART IX.—THE PRESS 


The tables of this Part are based on data obtained from Canadian Advertising. 


One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compilation 
of circulation figures. In the case of daily newspapers, reliable circulation figures 
are relatively easy to obtain since, in their own best interest, such papers qualify 
for and subscribe to the Audit. Bureau of Circulation requirements. In such 
cases A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures were used. However, it is difficult to obtain reliable 
circulation figures for many weekly newspapers which do not subscribe to the 
Audit Bureau. In these cases, total circulation (paid and free) was taken where 
such figures were supported by sworn statements or some other reliable record. 


The term “Controlled Distribution” is frequently met with in weekly 
newspaper reports. Exactly what this term means is doubtful. In some cases 
controlled distribution is probably legitimately subscribed and paid for, whereas in 
others the term may cover free distribution with various degrees of control. It 
is considered unwise, therefore, to combine all such circulation figures. Yet, since 
controlled distribution cannot be ignored, papers so reporting are shown separately 
in Table 5. 


In compiling magazine circulation, total net paid figures, as reported by 
publishers to the Audit Bureau (including bulk sales), were used. In the relatively 
few cases where such figures were not available, minimum publishers’ claims or 
sworn statements were accepted. 
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Daily Newspapers.—Daily newspapers are published in Canada in three main 
language groups: English-language, French-language and foreign-languages. French 
daily newspapers have, as would be expected, a wide circulation in the Province of 
Quebec and some of the largest of these papers have been established in the Province 
for over 60 years. Ten of the 11 French-language newspapers are published in that 
Province, the other being in the adjoining Province of Ontario. Over 93 p.c. of the 
total circulation of the English and French dailies is in the urban centres of 20,000 
population or over. 


Weekly Newspapers.*—The weekly newspapers have a somewhat wider 
circulation; only 61 p.c. of the stated circulation of weekly English-language news- 
papers (exclusive of the ‘controlled’ distribution given in Table 5), is in cities of 
20,000 population or over and about 80 p.c. of the French-language weeklies. Canada 
is well served by foreign-language weekly newspapers. In 1948, they had a stated 
circulation of 204,143 copies among which Ukrainian papers had a circulation of 
70,401 copies, German 37,874, Yiddish 28,262 and Polish 16,425 copies. 


Other Publications and Periodicals.—Table 7 gives the number of publica- 
tions, other than newspapers, published in Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines 
and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation while those dealing with home, social 
and welfare, and agricultural and rural topics, religious, trade, industry and related 
publications are the most popular types. 


* Including a very few semi- and tri-weekly newspapers. 


1.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of Reporting Daily and Weekly? English- 
Language Newspapers, by Provinces, 1946-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 788 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


1946 1947 1948 
Pravinos Daily Weekly Daily __ Weekly i! Daily Weoklganil 
No] Gigs No| GEE |no) Gee fo) Cer [wo] Giz 
dB DE)  e ( 16,125 2 17,154 | 2 4,119 || 2 17,370 | 2 4,116 
Noses: 7 | 149,251 7 | 151,990 | 28 67,742 | 7] 155,864 | 28 69,672 
NSB estos. 3 58, 153 3 61,556 | 15 40,752 1) 4 63,140 | 15 41,408 
QUGh wane 5 | 287,798 106,716 | 5} 249,606 | 25 | 124,379] 5] 260,811] 26| 134,380 
Ontiee.c... 36 |1,253,336 |247 | 407,360 || 37 |1,322,131 |239 | 400,752 | 37 |1,362,732 ]244 | 419,359 
LY EN eee ae 4| 140,900 | 62 64,381 | 5] 150,527 | 61 63,617 | 6} 179,157 | 65 66,173 
Saskinis.. ; zs 77,360 |134 | 117,795 || 4 82,344 |138 | 116,695 |} 4 83,553 {138 | 126,913 
AlGa hss 500 6 135,446 | 87 86, 239 6 140,486 | 91 89,512 6 152,578 | 99 95, 858 
15 Cag eee 11 | 318,038 | 68 | 140,355 | 10 | 318,372 | 77 | 154,795 || 10 | 345,932 | 78] 160,052 
wae — ie 3 1,812 | — we 3 1,932 || — mos 3 2,382 


Canada. .| 78 | 2,381,402 |682.| 2,161,009 || 79 | 2,494,166 |684 | 2,275,237 || 81 | 2,621,137 |705 | 2,476,988 


1 Circulation not reported in all eases. 2 Includes tri-weeklies and national weekend papers. 
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2,—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of Reporting Daily and Weekly? French- 
Language Newspapers, by Provinces, 1946-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 789 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


1946 1947 1948 
TGesnes Daily Y paileetly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Cireu- |, Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No lation No. lation lation No. lation No lation No. lation- 
IPREiaLes. eines —_ —_— one = —_ ae _ ses — 23 
INIES socsoe crete —_ 1 1,377 || — 1 1,422 || — 1 1,473 
INGE oe ae — Nee 2 1205074 == ae 2 11,727 |. = <e 2 L2G 
QUbce ee 10 521,730 | 88 305,056 |) 10 551,424 | 89 348,119 || 10 560,433 | 94 407, 805 
OniGaen te se il 23, 432 ”4 4,120 1 23,287 2 4,120 1 24,605 2 4,120 
Maman —= ae 1 98h || —— 356 1 8,470 |} — aes 1 8, 833 
Siclic, Shelve — 1 886 || — 1 914 |} — i 914 
Altes. fear —_ 1 3,673 | — 1 3,673 || — 1 3,673 
Bi Cae — —— ‘ _— — 4 —_ — Ee 
Totals....| 11 545,162 (102 | 1,173,035 | 11 574,711 [103 | 1,288,966 || 11 585,038 1109 |. 1,356,625 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 2 Includes national weekend papers. 


2._Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting Daily and Weekly English- 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population or Over, 1947 and 1948 


Norn.—Figures for 1945 and 1946 are given at p. 753 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Census 


1941 1947 1948 
Urban Centre ee Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Cireu- Circu- Circu- 
No. No. | jation | N°- | tation No. | Jation | No- | Jation 

Montrea lta cacincese sone" 203, 685 3 235, 222 4 347,766) 3 246, 706 7 608, 932 2 
Toronto... eee eee 175, 736 4 741,449 3 925, 5623) ~ 4 764,942 3 925, 1508 
Vancouvelea ater 80, 826 3 256,712 1 3,750 3 280,386 2 8, 8032 
Winnipecemnrassteeenr ere 59, 607 te 142, 647 u 4,274 3 171,099 1 5,202 
(Elam tones ene 43,076 1 67,371 | — oe 1 71,176 | — Wee 
Ottawarte dic cene® secs 35, 601 2 105,684 |} — F 2, 101,862 | — 
Olebeci ener si oka 28,170 1 5,105 | — ‘ 1 4,939 | — 
Wind sorsenescelrenmeetee 26,126 1 62,739 —_ “oC 1 64,441 — m3 
Higmontonsssseereunaeee 24,700 2 61,796 1 2,000 2 70,550 1 2,000 
Calearyrnn eee eee 25,387 2 64,218 | — oe 2 67,009 | — ee 
EOndoninacoen ence 21,050 1 6050069] — e. 1 69, 062 — 
lita Penne. Aes 15,089 je 120,167 | — ES 2 115,706 | — ae 
Vie ncltins ae ea acmhcteeees 16,184 | — see 2 25,7064) — se 2 27,5754 
WUCC INA aet ne. ceca acete gee 15,390 1 39, 604 1 2,016 1 40,108 1 2,487 
Saint wobec. wees see 12,241 1 44,146 1 5, 250 1 45,005 1 5,300 
Wi CHOTA Aer bo rier eters ecttone 13,236 2 41,425 1 25,529 ® 42,492 1 26,9515 
Saskatoon. jeetecte coe ee 11,461 1 29,588 } — # 1 30,374} — ce 
i hree ui verses ae oe nc 7,688 |} — Ae 1 3,810 } — ay 1 3,810 
Sherbrooke. -Hat sce tater 7,770 if 9,279 1 3,000 1 9,166 1 3,329 
Katcheners-6 e.ontbeeces 9,215 1 19,762} — a 1 19,990} — Aa 
Ela est ae 2h iene: tee. os 6,427 |} — ie: — . — be — ee 
Sudiburyene te cnet Nios 7,685 1 13,275) — & if 13,975 | — * 
Brantiord: ee eee 8,543 al 15,716 | — x 1 17,289 | — a 
Mons Willian as.e eee 6,763 1 11,689 | — x 1 11,959 |} — - 
St. Cathannesia. sa 8,008 1 16,216 | — z 1 16,918 | — es 
Kingstone teens bree 7,226 1 16,706 |} — A 5 1 17,271 | — = 
Oshawateiec cee 6, 837 1 8,061 1 3, 500 1 8,211 1 3,500 
MM imimninise sce sae ese 6,691 1 11,605 1 2,897 1 11,659 1 , 089 
Sydney ween. see eee 5,703 1 22,483 — aes 1 23, 807 — a 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 6,307 1 8,948 | — are 1 9,736 | — ze 
Peter bOorougn eae seme 6,364 1 13,498 1 4,924 1 14,234 1 6,002 
GlacesBayae iia ceneaee 4,828 1 we — pee 1 4,280} — oa 
‘Portead bir. 4 seen eee 5,920 1 10,241} — 1 10,356 |} — a 
Guelph 2555: Peat ose 5,939 1 11,091 | — 4 1 11,637 |} — re 
Monetont@e-43.2 0 ees 5,121 1 17,410 |} — a. 1 18,185 | — #s 
New Westminster....... 5, 806 1 6,535 2 8,009 1 8,635 2 5,279 
Moose Jaw........%. Tee 5,424 1 7,701 —— ao 1 7,873 — tt 
Niagara Falls........... De 200 1 9,521 — a 1 9,969 | — oe 
Shawinigan Falls....... 3, 820) |) — Ags 2 4,7004| — aoe 2 4,7274 
Tachnoats 2 eae 4,258 | — 1 7,025 — - Age 


2 Includes 2 national weekend and 1 
4 Includes 1 bilingual. 5 Saturday 


1 Includes 1 national weekend and 1 Saturday edition, 
Saturday edition. 3 Includes 1 national weekend. 
edition. 6 Bilingual 
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4.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting Daily and Weekly French- 
Language Newspapers in Urban Centres of 20,000 Population or Over, 1947 and 1948 


Norte,—Figures for 1945 and 1946 are given at p. 754 of the 1947 Year Book. 


I 
Census 


1941 1947 1948 
Urban Centre oe Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. No. lation No. lation No. lation No. lation 
Montreal. 2 se Sek. 203, 685 5 315, 234 8 890,521! 5 320,375 | 1 995, 5801 
Winnipese. tet ce... 59,607 | — sae if 8,470 || — a 1 , 833 
Ontayare en sys ee 35,601 1 23,287 | — a fi 24,605 | — ay 
Quechee. Se ose te. 28,170 2 197 , 264 1 17,500 ze 197, 649 1 17,500 
Hdmontone es re. — 24,700 — ae 1 3,673 =a ed ee 1 3,673 
ChreesRivers.% 2. vet. . 7,688 1 18,245 2 6,190 1 20,274 2 6,335 
Sherbrooke s.4.2....4... 7,770 1 15,195 1 27 737 1 16, 808 1 27,437 
TOUS eo Ree bam ie oe ee 6, 427 — gis 2 7,106 — re 2 7,106 
Sudbury souk eee. 7,685 — il 1,975 — 1 1,975 
Monctoniet te. 5, 121 ~ Iss 8, 294 — 1 8,294 
Shawinigan Falls....... 3,820 | — fi 16,427 || — ea 5 16,393 
i! 
poet ee ee ee 2 a et oe ed a Se Ee eee ee eee 


1 Includes 2 Saturday and 1 Sunday edition. 


5.—Controlled Circulation! of English-Language? Urban Weeklies, 1946-48 
Nore.—Figures for 1938-45 are given at p. 791 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


- 1946 1947 1948 
Province and City —— 
No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation 
Quebec— 
Mon Greate 92 Oe cn ect) eh a Ste ely se 1 16,000 1 16,000 1 18,000 
Westin ouniber sc. tPe ice coherence et 1 7,500 —- ot —— LRP 
QEnerss ee yee en Phys eigke 20 hee ee S 2 15,000 2 15,000 — 
Ontario— 
15 yard hoy nh 5 pee hae ela ean nee me 1 28,500 1 28,500 2 46,650 
SOR GOH eh ees eee LASERS PEE. 1 20,000 1 25,000 1 25,000 
EROLONCO Ace Oe ee bk Te Ce Lis 13 97,650 14 101, 150 16 101,350 
J aVeY OS) areas se ahah rig Aes I ya es 11 54,275 10 33,925 8 18, 225 
Manitoba— 
Winther eernen ch ec ee ener or te 3 58,710 3 59,060 3 59,060 
Saskatchewan— 
WI QOSSRI AW tat eee Sees opel hese be a Bick. 1 6,015 1 6,200 — 
Alberta— ; 
HD GRAGHLON son Felts Selene ees Sins oe Mee 2 10,354 1 7, 854 1 7, 854 
British Columbia— 
MULTE OLR STRS 6 ea ete pn se =P SE ee 5 27,450 5 26,700 5 26,700 
OTHOr Ee ee Mets oe Snes Ese Oe 2 4,450 2 4,450 1 1,500 


1 Circulation not reported in all cases. 2 In addition controlled circulation of French-language 


newspapers was 1 with 15,000 in 1946-48, 
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6.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Weekly Foreign-Language Newspapers, 
1946-48 


Nore.—Fieures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 792 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


1946 1947 1948 
Language << —— 
No. | Circulation No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation 
Bulgarian stone anteer tages tae cetaes < Tees 1 1,000 1 1,000 1 1,000 
Ainnishee es: hoses oc hd Pee ee ie ome aaarerererres 2 7,600 2 7,900 2 8,000 
Cérmaned) See a oe ies, cane rete 7 32,635 6 36,070 6 37,874 
Hungarian: ioe ss Shee ae te eee ee eae 1 3,450 1 3,450 1 3,450 
NaH om See since ca mop bo Comme O eu coh Gud s 3 13,425 3 13,425 3 13, 425 
Japanese. = P.ithic. fe Sdbele aa iab te» age nee ame — By _ ue i: 3,170 
Prthnuaniays seve tecciea ays rot raye orekelle Mele oyster) eel Io 1 : 1 af 1 Hs 
Norwegian: 2.) far. .) Abmeidele soaps > ane asi viesse ee" 1 6, 422 1 6, 422 1 4,820 
Polishis elec hes Fev Sh SUE ens 8 eters ese tte ale ate 3 15,091 3 15,566 3 16, 425 
ey Rese eiaion Dacor da tacdoe comps Gomoo > Ob 1 2,500 1 2,500 1 2,500 
SovrGdimli. .c. fae cis «ceteris Aine dian s Qetine Serer 3 13,099 3 13,099 4 11,371 
UWikpainiatl. Sook once Mette oh ese earner sce tera 6 64,937 7 65,791 7 ~ 70,401 
BGs a FCI Ri ed india ene oe Comionie amare Gog COO ODr 3 28 , 262 3 28 , 262 5 _ 28,262 
Yugoslav. .c-ceke pe 50s cues = askew sine ee ewee sel 1 2,500 1 3,445 1 3,445 


-7.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications, by Type, 1946-48 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1938-45 are given at p. 793 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


1946 1947 1948 


Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


No. | No. | Circulation | No. | No. Circulation} No. | No. | Circulation 


a SS | | nl na 


Agricultural and rural..... 44 33 | 1,847,286 46 39 | 2,009,920 46 41 2,090, 584 


Arts, crafts and professions} 16 11 76,351 18 14 122,615 10 9 137,428 
Gonstructionenas ase ert 20 19 101,091 21 19 106,510 20 19 108, 753 
iducationa lata tea 31 25 200 , 336 37 31 251,074 By dell Perth 227 , 034 
Finance and insurance..... 18 6 56,101 16 6 61,343 15 4 45,717 
Government and govern- 

ment serviceS.........-- 18 10 170,459 17; 10 173, 663 20 15 192,999 
Home, social and welfare.. 47 39 | 2,585,665 47 41 | 2,912,078 47 40 2, 654, 892 
abounds wae e 22 16 305, 613 22 16 342,343 20 12 293, 681 
Pharmaceutical and med- 

FOALED cclcrete sreietenei ease 25 19 67, 229 25 21 85,375 25 20 71,661 
Religious: - occ s eas tes: 39 38 684, 459 40 36 693, 639 37 3” 679,478 
Services and directories... 32 17 71,905 47 32 154,554 49 40 191,471 
Sports and entertainment. . 23 14 176, 422 29 19 237 , 393 31 25 275,298 
Trade, industry and other 

related publications... .. 140 | 110 471,194 | 147] 131 590,822 | 148} 132 538,010 
Transportation and travel. 26 24 173,309 30 25 149,757 28 25 159, 723 
Miscellaneous.........---- 20 19 251,186 23 20 200, 934 51 49 639, 949 


Totals eae 521 | 400 | 7,238,606 | 565 | 460 | 8,092,015 579 | 495 8,306,678 


CHAPTER XXI.—DOMESTIC TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PaGE 
Part I.—The Movement and Marketing Part II.—Government Aids to and 
of Commodities Control of Domestic Trade 
Section 1. THE GRAIN TRADE........ 838 Section 1. Controts AFrrectine Dts- 
Subsection 1. Governmental Agencies TRIBUTION AND TRADE, 1948-49... 882 
Regulating or Co-operating with 
thewGraimeLradowe wad .unsk > owen 838 SucTION 2. TRADE STANDARDS........ 882 
Subsection 2. Distribution, Storage Subsection 1. Commodity Standards. 883 
and Inspection of Field Crops.... 838 Subsection 2. W eights and Measures. 883 
Section 2. Live-Stock Marxketines. 841 Subsection 3. Electricity and Gas In- 
SecTION 3. WAREHOUSING AND COLD SPCCULOM sry shows eesietis loner sispeeeneash ers 883 
STORAGHE Ete oe cece eta: 844 Section 3. COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage. 845 ORLE RAD Nt oka Ae orea ctocaee 884 
Subsection 2. Cold Storage and the Srction 4. Parsents, CopyRIGHTS AND 
StoramcrGte MOOdSmarca saci ss eens 846 Tap ee anes 886 
Riqereaiso.. Storage. of Petroleum... -...| 2) 8: oe", se eat nee 
and Petroleum Products.......-. 851 Section 5. Bounrtius, SURSIDIES AND 
Subsection 4. General Warehousing. 853 SuBV EN TIONS. co csce ersrterena eae 888 
Subsection 5. Bonded Warehousing Section 6. CoNTROL AND SALE OF 
and the Storage of Wines........ 854 ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES ior dele «are 889 
Section 4. MercHANDISING AND SERV- 
TOHCMUSTARIISHMENTS 50 toicte fate ee 856 Part I1J.—Commercial Failures 
Subsection 1. Results of the 1941 Section 1 TNDUGTRIAL AND. COM- 
Census of Merchandising......... 857 MERCIAL FAILURES FROM PRIVATE 
Subsection 2. Current Merchandising SOURCES i 893 
and Service Statistics............- SHOR A Sak Cte 9: Rg RE eines Neon eee hem : 
Sxotron 5. THE Co-opeRATIVE MoveE- Section 2. COMMERCIAL FAILURES AS 
ALENT CANADA Semi sa tisce) fs ais 872 ComPILED RY THE DOMINION 
Section 6. Foop CONSUMPTION....... 877 BUREAU OF STATISTICS.........-. 895 
Section 7. INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT Section 3. ADMINISTRATION OF BANK- 
INUOVENTENTS Hoenn res tele rer euercrors 881 RUPPOMSTA TES: okt Ae. We nee Loe? 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


The different directions that economic development has taken across Canada and 
the diverse resources of various parts of the country have led to a vast exchange 
of products. The task of providing goods and services where they are required for 
consumption or use by the widely scattered population of 13,636,000 (Sept. 1, 1949, 
estimate) accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort than that required 
for the prosecution of the country’s great volume of foreign trade, high though 
Canada ranks among the countries of the world in this field. 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated: it encompasses all values added to 
commodities traded in, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services 
connected with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a 
wide sense it embraces various professional and personal services including those 
directed to the amusement of the people, such as theatres, sports, etc. However, not 
all phases of this broad field are covered here though, wherever possible, cross refer- 
ences are given to related material occurring in other Chapters. The arrangement of 
material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of interpre- 
tation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 
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Section 1.—The Grain Trade 


Subsection 1.—Governmental Agencies Regulating or Co-operating 
with the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada are: the Board 
of Grain Commissioners, which administers the provisions of the Canada Grain 
Act, 1930; and the Canadian Wheat Board, which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. An account of the organization and functions of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners appears at pp. 481-482 of the 1941 Year Book. 
An article on the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board is included in the 1939 
Year Book. This material is brought up to date in the 1947 and 1948-49 editions. 


Subsection 2.—Distribution, Storage and Inspection of Field Crops* 


In the latest two years total disposition of wheat declined from 503,100,000 bu. 
in 1945-46 to 401,200,000 bu. in 1946-47 and to 351,000,000 bu. in 1947-48. Reduc- 
tions in amounts fed to live stock, lower domestic flour consumption and decreases 
in quantities used in industry are the chief reasons for the decline in domestic use 
which dropped from 179,200,000 bu. in 1943-44 to 156,000,000 bu. in 1947-48. 
Exports have also fallen off markedly from 340,000,000 bu. in 1945-46 to 195,000,000 
bu. in 1947-48. 


Carryover stocks which were high during the war years declined to the low level 
of 77,700,000 bu. at July 31, 1949. 


1._Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat and Wheat Flour, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1943-48 


(Millions of Bushels) 


Item 1942-43 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 

Carmvover Algal 20 itt el eee 493-8 594-6 356-5 258-1 73-6 86-1 
Procductionscre mon ce Annee Lee 556-6 284-5 416-6 318-5 413-7 341-8 
LB THF DOYS Aanct ny, Breed Sid OPO O OU OAA Quinn SOOe De SS 0-4 0:4 0-1 1 0-8 
Totals, Supply............ 980-4 879-5 773-5 576-7 487-3 428-7 

SS DONUS Mee pe eet tte tralcte sorties serie ele cicectetate 214-7 343-8 342-9 340-1 239-4 195-0 
DOMESTICIUSES cao osnns nate rae ee 171-1 179-2 172-5 163-0 161-8 156-0 
Totals, Disposition........ 385-8 523-0 515-4 503-1 401-2 351-0 
@arryoverduly olism ee ee eee 594-6 356°5 258-1 73-6 86-1 77-7 


1 Less than 100,000 bu. 


The domestic and export trade in Canada’s five principal grain crops are shown 
in some detail in Table 2. Exports of wheat, oats and barley were substantially 
lower than in 1946-47, but rye and flaxseed showed increases. Feed for live stock 
and poultry each year accounts for large quantities of grain, about 450,000,000 bu. 
being used for this purpose in 1947-48. 


* Revised by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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2.—Distribution of Canadian Grain Crops, Crop Year Ended July 31, 1948 


(Millions of Bushels) 
Ttem Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Carrvo vere sl sal OES ae a wr eect ters eiegsiow are ays 86-1 69-5 28-8 0-7 0-8 
Produepouri lU4d ok) co cc set hctterscns de sree es 341-8 278-7 141-4 13-2 12-3 
RI POLLS* ORE a, Se. doce ni. hie e ae se eae dee 0:8 1 4 1-5 1 
Totals, Supply...................006- 428-7 348-2 170-2 15-4 13-1 
HUTHOLLS AN LOLS OMNTAIN Ase eu et once toceseh same aoe 195-0 10-2 3-6 10-2 1:8 
Domestic Use— 
HUMAN CONSHMptIONis226 ccemat acdsee Selchenin ce 48-6 4.1 0-3 0-1 — 
ANIM ag IOOd ANGEWASLO Sch eeloee eet hii eles ote als 73°6 259-0 112-2 1-4 1-0 
Peed TOG UITOM ents Assis stat els oes von ate ee ES 33-0 26-9 10-8 2-3 1:2 
IWOUStEI AIRC Sate oe eaten capacities eae eho aor ations 0-1 — 11:8 0-5 5°7 
Bossi) handling and! drying) «. sh <:.0cele cael 00s os 0-7 0-1 0-1 -- — 
Totals, Disposition.................. 351-0 300-3 138-8 14-5 9-7 
Carrvowersulyrol, 1948 shes dss cee cache «Sone 77:7 47-9 31-4 0-9 3-4 
1 Less than 100,000 bu. 2 Export and import data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, 


ion flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats in terms of oats, malt in terms of barley and rye- flour in terms 
of rye. 


‘The 1948-49 Grain-Marketing Policy.—World food production and supplies 
in 1948-49 were materially higher than in the previous year, and the grain export 
surplus was the largest for some years. With grain production in 1948 exceeding or 
approaching pre-war levels in nearly all regions, the stringent post-war shortage was 
alleviated. As a result bread rationing was discontinued in most countries and price 
declines occurred in all grains. 


Canada’s 1948 wheat crop amounted to 393,000,000 bu.; exports of wheat 
and flour in terms of wheat in the crop year ended July 31, 1949, were 231,600,000 bu. ; 
and carryover stocks at July 31 were 98,700,000 bu. 


Wheat.—The Wheat Board continued in the year 1948-49 to be the sole pur- 
chaser of wheat produced in the Western Division of Canada. An initial payment of 
$1-75 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William, was paid to producers and 
participation certificates were issued. Under the provisions of the Canada-United 
Kingdom Wheat Agreement, Canada supplied 140,000,000 bu. of wheat and flour 
in the crop year 1948-49. : 


The price of wheat to the United Kingdom was $2 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern 
in store Fort William plus 5 cents per bu. carrying charge. During the crop year the 
domestic price was increased to $2 per bu., plus the 5 cents carrying charge. The 
weighted average price of sales of wheat and wheat for flour to countries other than 
the United Kingdom during the crop year was $2-23 per bu. 


An international wheat agreement was completed in 1949 and by July 1, 22 
countries had signed. The date of commencement of the agreement was Aug. 1, 1949, 
but an extension to Oct. 31 was granted to allow other countries to sign. The original 
agreement called for the purchase of 456,000,000 bu. but the attainment of this 
figure depends upon all the importing countries involved signing the pact. The agree- 
ment is to remain in force for four years. Maximum and minimum prices are fixed for 
each year: $1-50 to $1-80 in 1949-50; $1-40 to $1-80 in 1950-51; $1-30 to $1-80 in 
1951-52 and $1-20 to $1-80 in 1952-53. These prices are fixed in Canadian currency 
per bu., and the parity of the Canadian dollar ruling on Mar. 15, 1949, for No. 1 
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Northern in bulk in store Fort William. Canada’s share of the guaranteed exports 
based on 456,000,000 bu. guaranteed imports, amounts to 203,000,000 bu. This figure 
may be reduced if any import countries do not ratify the agreement. 

Coarse Grains.—Support prices for oats and barley were continued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board during the crop year 1948-49. On July 9, 1948, the Govern- 
ment announced the payment of 5 cents per bu. on oats and 11 cents per bu. on 
barley delivered and sold by western producers between Aug. 1 and Oct. 21, 1947 
when price ceilings were removed from these grains. The total distribution was 
$5,111,529. Adjustment payments were also made by elevator companies. 

It was announced on Mar. 7, 1949, that the Canadian Wheat Board would 
distribute $8,672,233 to western producers who delivered oats and barley in 1947-48. 
This money represented the surplus accumulated in the equalization funds and pay- 
ment amounted to 5-881 cents per bu. for oats and 6-789 cents per bu. for barley. 


Licensed Grain Elevator Capacity.—At Dec. 1, 1948, total licensed grain 
elevator capacity in Canada stood at 486,000,000 bu., compared with 482,000,000 bu. 
in 1947. Western country elevators with their annexes made up over one-half of 
this total with 265,000,000 bu. capacity. Capacity for storing grain at the Lakehead 
was 80,000,000 bu., and West Coast, St. Lawrence and Maritime ports had faci- 
lities for holding 47,000,000 bu. ready for overseas movement. The detailed table 
giving grain elevator capacities formerly introduced here will be found in Section 3, 
Subsection 1, of this Chapter, at p. 845. 


3.—Quantities of Grain Inspected, Crop Years Ended July, 31, 1947 and 1948 


1947 1948 
Grain 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu bu bu. bu bu bu 

Spring wheatwaeee scene 308, 665, 822 _— 308, 665, 822)! 233, 650,559 — 233, 650, 859 
Winterswheateenyidss eee 3,020,168 976,793} 3,996,961 1,630,248] 2,122,298) 3,752,546 
Totals, Wheat...... 311, 685, 990 976,793) 312,662, 783) 235,280,807} 2,122,298) 237,403,105 
Oats eras heehee cee ss 90, 466,390 61,940] 90,528,330) 66,073,262 — 66, 073, 262 
Barley sesso he eee 55,567, 860 88,356] 55,656,216) 57,311,706 5,260) 57,316,966 
DR {cI AT BS ee ee I 5,494, 760 70,122} 5,564,882!) 9,623,063 1522727 Tiel eoecos 
IIAXSCCG: ess comes een a: 4,371,310 87,357| 4,408,667 9,419,921 84,230} 9,504,151 
Wome en 42,000} 4,563,359} 4,605,359 76,590} 3,132,870) 3,209,460 
Buekwheatorccen scence 1, 250 9,040 10, 290 — 61, 647 61, 647 
Mixedlorainteanccscvmer ore 1, 653,075 — 1,653,075 1, 281, 600 3,000} 1,284,600 
Totals, Grain........ 469,282,635|  5,806,967| 475,089,602] 379,066,949| 6,931,576] 385,998,525 


4.—Lake Shipments of Grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1947 and 1948 


1948 
Grain To To To To 
: Total : Total 
Canadian U.S. : Canadian USS. F 

Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Wheaties ydacce eric bu.| 164,328,848] 11,477,913) 175,806,761) 118,960,792) 15,481,860}134,545,3641 
Oats B55 tee cee sf 47,923,326] 2,388,009) 50,311,335)) 33,094,058} 1,340,462} 34,434,520 
Barlévi.9 fe eas ere e 24, 860,365 6,361,608] 31,221,973] 26,532,610 1,780,297) 28,312,907 
Rye soi Coen a 2,530, 242 2,245, 983 4,776,225 8,488,938 60,095 8,549,033 
Blaxseed st: eee se 1,339, 983 — 1,339,983] 5,426,109 507,237| 5,933,346 
Totals, Grain... bu.| 240,982,764) 22,473,513] 263,456,277] 192,502,507) 19,169,951) 211,775,170 
Screenings. .0.5ee eee ton 19,439 97,128 116,567 15,507 66, 263 81,770 


1 Includes 102,712 bu. wrecked en route to Canadian ports. 
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5.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1939-48 


Nors.—Figures for the crop years 1922-29 are given at p. 626 of the 1931 Year Book; for 1930-36 at p. 512 
of the 1943-44 edition; and for 1937-38 at p. 816 of the 1947 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed | Total Grain 
} bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— ; 
SSS he eine See cere ae 224,541,409} 16,024,099) 24,845,946 891, 751 547, 082!) 266, 850, 287 
LOS Oct, ee pcdeas co. deceit sor craic cos 240,412,659) 15,204,169} 14,340,317 2,163,482 666, 436)) 272,787,063 
Oe ee iter cicls. acc deacons artes 294, 736,497 7,958, 781 8,937,925 906, 154 2,206,498) 314,745, 855 
1 4 a hoe SORE em 282, 400, 393 5,468, 716 7,240, 814 785, 929 1,912,528] 297, 808,380 
Oa WS cic Aes ose sais 219, 652, 250 9,785,401 5,278,318 458,978 1,244, 032|) 236,418,979 
Cte Ce on ae eee re 254,389,628) 18,838,600] 20,806,305 739, 090 752,512) 295,526,125 
G4 ie iretys cl ott s ieee a: 365,444,773] 44,726,587] 27,047,192 2, 632,303 1,869,128] 441,719,983 
1946 eo ee MIR: Orla os acs 318,075,743] 70,013,103} 30,789,084 1,938, 882 3,669,449) 424, 486, 261 
OST eerH teh cc ewes an 255, 286,775| 63,764,776) 22,719,533 5, 663, 823 1,302,023] 348, 736,930 
194 S eee rei hoc deena. 196,718,272) 38,842,320) 27,560,650] 17,543,967] 6,234,436] 286, 899, 645 
Shipments— 

ah eee Gitte eee ee 188,113,064] 13,763,219] 24,626,489] 1,045,658 547,083] 228,095, 513 
1 O40 Rehr oko osetia 221,558,877| 17,360,438] 14,784,608 1,927,316 613,212) 256,244,451 
Eee BS oer Pe ee 289, 226,546 8,319,274 9,358,776 1,048,997 2,212, 699] 310, 166, 292 
DE DRS. 5 San es Seen 282,022,653} 5,377,665} 5,658,168 777,623} 1,873,895} 295,710,004 
Be ao eS eee 241,277, 883 9,214,194 5,348, 513 556, 151 1, 223, 582}| 257, 620,323 
1044 eo Bee icysie cs Ndands aos 248,581,173] 17,221,335) 17,164,441 829, 960 628, 979]) 284, 425, 888 
LOAD acetic o idaketccaen 385,086,106] 39,039,333) 30,943,479 2,315, 638 1,369,573] 458, 754,129 
AOA G Ho stcistters socks occ « 338,462,187] 70,460,215) 28,472,958 2,432,487 3,727,565] 443,555, 412 
LOS ARO oe ccd. acts aia 251,033,577} 68,714,833] 24,378,351 5,612,148 1,717,100) 351, 456, 009 
YE eer) 9 Re a ie eee ee 206,061,315) 39,805,551] 26,847,608) 17,647,367 5,551, 788 295, 913, 629 


Wheat Flour.—The steadily rising flour production in Canadian mills over the 
last few years came to a halt in 1947-48 with an output of only 24,200,000 bbl., 
a decline of 4,400,000 bbl. from the all-time high of the previous crop year. Wheat 
milled for the production of this flour amounted to 109,800,000 bu., a decrease of 
18,000,000 bu. from the record year of 1946-47. Exports of wheat flour (based on 
customs returns) for the crop year under survey amounted to 13,700,000 bbl., equi- 
valent to 57 p.c. of the same year’s production but a decrease from the 1946-47 
export by 4,000,000 bbl. 


Milling capacity for the last crop year averaged 81 p.c., a decrease of 20 p.c. 
from that of the previous year. 


Section 2.—Live-Stock Marketings* 


Commercial marketing of cattle fell off considerably in 1947. Part of the 
decrease was due to reduced deliveries to inspected plants with a large-scale packing- 
house workers’ strike in September and October of that year. A new high level 
of cattle marketings was reached in 1948. A consistently high level of prices and 
the removal of restrictions on the export of slaughter and feeding cattle and dressed 
meats to the United States (effective Aug. 16, 1948) contributed to a record move- 
ment of cattle off farms. Hog marketings, about 300,000 higher in 1947 than in 
1946, showed little change through 1948. Commercial marketings of sheep and 
lambs declined sharply during each of the last three years and the total primary 
movement during 1948 was only about two-thirds of that in 1945. 

* For more detailed information on this subject, see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, 
published annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and the ‘‘Annual Market Review’’, published by 


the Live Stock Branch of the Federal Department of Agriculture. Statistics of live stock and poultry 
are given at pp. 429-435 of this volume. 
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6.—Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Provinces, 1947-48 


. : Mani- | Saskat- British 
Live Stock Quebec |. Ontario Fata telsahatnnat Colnnibea Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1947 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 31,311] 284,438] 105,632} 278,988 959,008 
Direct to packers........ 19,174} 155,950 58, 913 90, 846 543,448 
Direct for export........ 14,494) 38,621 270 350 61,957 
Totals, Cattle........ 64,979| 479,009) 164,815) 370,184 46,718)1, 564, 413 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 91,437| 139,815} 37,858} 65,896 378,994 
Direct to packers........ 107, 265 80,338 45,548 17,474 321,474 
Direct for export.......- 160 Hee Jays 5 103 3,928 
Totals, Calves........ 198,862] 222,385] 83,411) 83,473 704,396 
Hogs— . 
Totals to stockyards.... 140,496] 253,431] 46,323] 67,238 249), 682,660 
Direct to packers....... 559, 072}1, 837,898] 262,938] 367,611 16, 108)/4, 073,311 
Direct for export........ 29 , 987 10 _— 8, 902 
Totals, Hogs.......... 699,597|2,093,316} 309,271 16,357)/4,764,873 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 79,696] 105,799} 22,203 367,829 
Direct to packers........ 99,359} 102,644 55, 180 545,367 
Direct for export........ 15 2,311 182 : 
Totals, Sheep and 
Lams 20e%. 26. 179,076) 210,754) 77,565 918,112 
Store cattle purchased..... 1,077 Rieti 13, 454 176,083 
1948 
Cattle— 
Totals to stockyards.... 53,349] 337,705} 138,222 12, 694)11, 224, 461 
Direct to packers........ 46,436} 169,694 71, 296 603 , 952 
‘Direct toriexport. . +... 35,258} 122,732 5,064 5,900)) 228,582 
Totals, Cattle........ 135,043] 630,131) 214,582 59, 618]/2, 056,995 
Calves— 
Totals to stockyards.... 95,709) 140,116; 41,410 423,780 
Direct to packers........ 148,236] 95,570} 50,031 401,796 
Direct forexport:.......- 606 7,726 363 15,345 
Totals, Calves........ 244,551| 243,412) 91,804 840,921 
Hogs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 198,453} 198,918 27,205 625, 409 
Direct to packers........ 652,371]1, 707,204) 244,471 45, 52614, 142,451 
Direct for export........ 88 SPH 6,585 
Totals, Hogs.......... 850,912]1,907,349| 271,677 46,971)|4,774, 445 
Sheep and Lambs— 
Totals to stockyards.... 71,361 97, 243 17,201 289,312 
Direct to packers........ 112,351] 105,838} 37,184 472,401 
Direct for export........ 2 ,057 182 24 38, 831 
Totals, Sheep and 
Lambs:.5.20- ae 183,714| 207,188) 54,567 800,544 
Store cattle purchased..... 1,000} 97,225 8, 253 189, 644 


—s 
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7.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 1944-48 


Live Stock 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
No No No. No No 
Cattle— 
Steers up to 1,050 lb.— 
(hicite ener he ecto ee oe ae 25, 263 32, 871 - 38,628 41, 807 33, 869 
GOOD REET ae ee ee ae ne odie 96,092 116, 206 121,993 96,981 89,915 
IMDGLUN eee eects eis ate eee ae + 116, 780 163,797 158, 124 116,110 123,353 
CPOMMIOME eer cicok ssc okays Soe cote 81,954 125, 821 93, 502 66, 235 81,030 
Steers over 1,050 lb.— 
NOT OICE Ree Bice CE ie ee cence 61,865 68,970 75,379 78,978 72,816 
WSOOGE cme Oe mon Bence 85, 750 94,285 83,041 65,001 64, 838 
NEGCINIMIME Re ne ee tr en eee 53,011 50,322 32,508 30,112 31,968 
Wommonyeeh rains ocrastgn ge Wee 15,332 10, 888 5,402 4,173 7,120 
Heifers— 
(Clitestech.d ihc oO a aon 5 ORES ee eee 14,934 20,655 Spy ral 29,496 23, 635 
Cooder et ee: Sock nahn 6. cae 66, 874 96,255 116, 834 82, 250 85, 002 
(NUCUIIN Ree One ce Cashion eae eee 81,924 115, 242 103 , 622 92,746 114,580 
GOnsmMmoneeprcket co ce aaes ce Sones See 59,125 93,407 70,048 60,009 80,256 
Fed Calves— 
GNOMES Sore eee isto ete toa acoes Becca ata alate 18,510 25,813 23, 809 18,107 25,791 
COO Cee ee ae ee meee 34, 238 42,276 43,810 29,071 31,219 
Medium i ae Oe Peer ee Ie 32,177 44,908 57,464 37,504 43,936 
Cows— 
eat te an ae ne 110,936 157, 082 161,250 122, 639 155,947 
NGC Mee Rast She ticciee ee. 99, 932 151,046 141,510 108,560 143,700 
Commons ae cee oe es ees 81,480 118,577 106, 182 83, 837 120,764 
Canmers' and cutters. os... 0566s 050ss 120,199 165, 464 118, 953 108, 673 159, 462 
Bulls— 
(Coors | A ee par ee ORE eae 22, 639 34,910 35,911 24,465 31,951 
SOnMMONEL are os eee es Gee 50, 194 56,524 47,052 41,918 64, 639 
Stocker and Feeder Steers— 
SOO Ce erie sila Cute Ss Ra ot Aad 52,221 60, 726 64, 854 56,441 92,454 
(CLOreTITS TEAM a tigtis VE AIR ae bas AR eta 58,115 59, 824 46,772 53, 781 80, 240 
Stock Cows and Heifers— Z 
(COO OO Sed: Fis, Pees es OB 11,528 12,450 12,261 12,384 26, 603 
(CONTA OWE nee HR RIS ic Mee 12,017 14,343 10, 769 8,704 16,589 
Milkers and Springers................. Teva 8,486 8,310 8,417 8,028 
Wniclassiited rs Hae 14,488 20, 259 16,721 24,057 18,708 
Totals, Cattle............0..006. 1,485,105 | 1,961,407 | 1,826,980 | 1,502,456 1,828,413 
Calves— 
Veal— 
KOOU ANG CHOICE 25. so os a ved ce os 180, 877 233,741 226, 423 195,510 245,127 
Commoneincd medium ea.) cee ae. see 445,295 529, 265 510, 612 453, 228 506, 767 
COTA IS OES CCH EIS Bas in 12.8.0 4 a 73, 032 64, 007 55, 634 51,730 73, 682 
Totals, Calves................... 699, 204 827,013 792,669 700,468 825,576 
Hog Carcasses— ; 
BAO ete Chews FO ctersach iis 4 adn od Scam 2,506,115 | 1,882,513 1,447,117 | 1,505,501 1,516,728 
AUD pe gah. ear ee Oe a SEOe Soe be Gee Re an 4,799,573 | 3,076,057 | 2,317,687 | 2,369,138 2,501,780 
Cae ion ot en a Re 594, 824 299, 754 206, 854 211,023 215,519 
wD ee yn dated las Fah De an a a iNeed 37,815 21,180 15, 872 21,310 22,049 
AU ee Le ree oe ae 0. ne 81,011 58,312 46,190 50,781 51,043 
EVOANNIOS, 8 Ue ete noir Aer A eee eR 195, 865 107, 231 84,741 103,089 92, 666 
xtra lea wdes} fuk, sr bet smitids oaebineee 112,148 85,326 70,171 111,577 80, 435 
Te OE Ne 52h ee aaad a lodedate oh 93, 657 61, 205 44,724 84,392 83 , 830 
SOMES: a ic OG Ae Ree ast Om oe 442,170 269, 495 227,380 299,160 203, 810 
Totals, Hog Carcasses.......... 8,863,178 | 5,861,073 | 4,460,736 | 4,755,971 4,767,860 
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1.—Grades of Live Stock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, 


1944-48—concluded 
a i i 
Live Stock 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
ee a ees ee 
No No No. No No 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive— 
Lambs— : 
Good handyweights.........+-+++++> 596,275 679,080 671, 848 507, 450 407,926 
(@iolole(ccnaleshaas oougdo vo peaar ono gD Gr 15, 687 19, 209 31,372 18, 207 24,119 
Common, all weights........--+++++: 207 , 036 193,499 135, 807 118,431 101,409 
1 Ohi tel eee Re eS amc UO op co HOE 63, 309 54, 123 51,825 49,031 51,966 
Sheep— 
ood heavies. cents oe seas 19, 801 35, 153 39,316 38,571 25,941 
Good handyweights..........-+++++: 42,685 116, 562 125, 587 94,339 79,312 
Osler eos ocean oocdnuonoroec 40,365 57, 544 59,821 51,026 41,011 
Winelassttted are see o-- cittettereietoneisiy sire 5, 240 15,546 11,125 14,492 10,511 
Totals, Lambs and Sheep..... 990,398 | 1,170,716 | 1,126,701 891,547 742,195 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses—! 
Lambs— 
yf UAE at nS sea ALG cine pS) OS DIRIC MOA 4,650 10, 884 16, 276 9,371 8,948 
Gs 2 Ee te ee ae Rn eon Morne ono TOgs Cac 2,880 5, 222 7,295 5,394 4,589 
AC Gir Aad nea Serer o Regn oo ro bos ae 1, 836 2,021 2,614 2,628 2,021 
COD) a ee en RPE Ae cretesrermiec tor 425 355 507 572 701 
3) NE Bae eo ite CPA GO: cr ROR Ore aa = == — 206 
Sheep .s ied seer <6 o> oo biseissence™ tat 1,471 2,044 5,046 3, 684 3, 053 
Totals, Lamb and Sheep 
CarcaSSeS sees 11,262 20,526 31,738 21,649 19,518 


1 First graded as such in 1944. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and ‘possession’ 
are added to the products of industry, warehousing ranks high. Its importance 
has been emphasized in modern times because of the introduction of cold-storage 
methods to the conservation of perishable foods. 


The great difficulty in presenting warehousing statistics lies in the fact that it 
is not an easy matter to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. 
In these days of complicated business relationships and especially since the rise of 
the department store and chain store as characteristic institutions in the retail 
merchandising field, it often happens that warehousing is carried on in close relation- 
ship to merchandising. However, if the strict economic definition of warehousing 
is adopted then this term should be restricted to those facilities that add the utilities 
of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the extraction and manu- 
facturing industries. Since the warehouses established in close connection with 
retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary storage of 
goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
then they are not perhaps, in the strict economic sense, services which add the utility 
of ‘time’ to commodities already worked up into ‘form’. At least, since some clear 
line must be drawn and because separate statistics of this branch of storage are not 
available, it is considered practicable to restrict the definition of warehousing as 
here used. 


This Section as it appears in the current Year Book does not attempt to go 
much further than to draw these statistics together under one general heading. 
The purpose is to develop the statistics of warehousing and gradually build up an 


e. * The material in this Section was supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Mines and Resources, National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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improved and more co-ordinated series of data. Subsection 1 presents statistics 
of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 deals with cold-storage facilities 
without which perishable foods such as meats, diary products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of 
food on hand. Subsection 3 deals with the storage of petroleum and its products 
and Subsection 4 with public warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities 
that specialize in the storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Sub- 
section 5. These bonded warehouses, as they are called, are under the strict sur- 
veillance of Federal Government excise officers who supervise all movements into 
and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


At Dec. 1, 1948, total licensed grain storage in Canada stood at 486,000,000 
bu., an increase of 4,000,000 bu. from the level of Dec. 1, 1947. Since 1943, 
licensed grain storage capacity has dropped off considerably, largely as a result of 
the dismantling of temporary storage erected to handle the huge stocks of grain 
accumulated in the early years of the War. At Dec. 1, 1943, licensed grain. storage 
capacity had reached an all-time high of 603,000,000 bu. 


With Canadian grains in great demand both on the domestic and export markets 
the percentage of capacity occupied is quite low. Even in November, which is 
normally a peak storage month, the capacity occupied in both 1947 and 1948 stood 
at only 40 p.c. On Dec. 3, 1942, when both stocks in store and storage capacity 
were at near record levels, the licensed capacity occupied was just under 80 p.c. 


At July 31, 1948, the end of the Canadian crop year, only 11 p.c. of licensed 
capacity was occupied. With this situation existing at the beginning of the next 
crop year and taking into consideration the moderately large crop harvested in 1948, 
ample storage space was generally available in all positions during the 1948-49 
crop year. 


Additional information on the distribution, storage and inspection of the prin- 
cipal field crops will be found in Section 1, Subsection 2 of this Chapter pp. 838-841. 
8.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1947-48 and 1948-49 


Norr.—These figures are lower than those shown in Table 14, p. 428, for the reason that they do not 
include stocks in transit or in eastern mills. 


Coanit _Grain : _ Grain { _ Grain : 
Siomee Doe i in store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity 
8 1947” July 31, | Occupied | Nov. 27, | Occupied | Mar. 31, | Occupied 
1947 1948 
1947-48 000,000 | ‘000 bu. | p.c. | "000bu. | p.c. | 000bu.| pic. 
Western country elevators....| 265 24,813 9-4 114, 234 43-1 51,218 19-3 
Interior, private and mill..... ; 20 8,496 42-5 8,325 41-6 6, 868 34-3 
Interior terminals;....0....¢. 21 633 3-0 2,366 11-3 3, 512 16-7 
PACHIECOASUE i ae oa amcicts ct: 1ke¢ 4,831 28-4 3,740 22-0 7,616 44-8 
Fort William-—Port Arthur.... 76 9, 766 12-9 28,134 37-0 39,491 52-0 
Bay ports, Goderich and 
Sarnia Anas Scenes ascuurt 34 12,044 35-4 18, 439 54-2 10, 724 31-5 
Howerslake ports...... 50% 19 4,964 26-1 8, 830 46-5 5,487 28-9 
St. Lawrence ports........... 25 2,318 9-3 3, 889 15-6 2,306 9-2 
IM arItIING: POTtS.....505 02+ ++ is 54 1-1 797 15-9 3,010 70-2 
ARK Reo Oe a ae Se 482 67,919 14-1} 188,754 39-2 | 130,735 27-1 
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8.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, 1947-48 and 1948-49 


—concluded 
. Grain Grain Grain 
Storage es in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity | in Store | Capacity 


1948 July 29, | Occupied | Dec. 2, | Occupied | Mar. 31, | Occupied 
1948 1948 1949 


*000,000 


1948-49 Me. ’000 bu. p.c. 000 bu. p.c. ’000 bu. p.c. 
Western country elevators.... 265 16,776 6-3 129, 323 48-8 66, 740 25-2 
Interior, private and mill..... PA 5,079 24-2 8, 657 41-2 8,178 38-9 
Interior terminals............ 21 680 3-2 1,974 9-4 1,206 5-7 
PacihiGaCoasttas. stclceor tas ili Pe YS 14-9 5, 820 34-2 5,494 32-3 
Fort William-Port Arthur... . 80 16, 735 20-9 26, 360 33°0 57,126 71-4 
Bay ports, Goderich and | : 

Sarnia.c mapas eer 33 3,998 12-1 12, 852 38-9 6, 102 18-5 
ower lake ports. sss. aces 19 4,020 PbS 7,326 38-6 4,880 25-7 
St. Lawrence ports........... 25 2,910 11-6 3,807 15-2 SRovel 13-5 
Maritime ports'.s4s: she eee 5 5 0-1 164 3°30 2,565 51-3 

Totals nce ese ece 486 52,738 10-9 | 196,283 40-4 | 155,662 32-0 


Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and the Storage of Foods 


Cold-Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6; now consolidated as R.S.C., 1927, c. 25), subsidies have been granted 
by the Federal Government. to encourage the construction and equipment of cold- 
storage warehouses open to the public: the Act and regulations made thereunder 
are administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


There are nine classifications of cold-storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public 
warehouses which store foods and food products and of which the entire space is 
open to the public; (2) semi-public, or those which store foods and food products 
and which, while retaining part of the space for the products of the owner, allot 
the remainder to the public; (3) private, or those which store foods and food 
‘products and allot no space to the public; (4) creamery, which are used only for 
storing butter made in the creamery; (5) creamery locker having refrigerated 
space for their own butter and, in addition, lockers for rental to the public; (6) 
cheese factory, used only for storing cheese made in the factory; (7) cheese. 
factory locker, or those which have refrigerated space for their own cheese and, in 
addition, have lockers for rental to the public; (8) locker, where the total space is 
occupied by lockers for rental to the public and which may, in addition, cut, process, 
chill and freeze foods or food products for storage in Jockers; and (9) grading 
station having refrigerated space used solely or principally for assembling cheese 
for grading purposes. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and 
private warehouses. In general, those owned and operated by firms trading in the 
goods stored in the warehouses are designated ‘‘private’’, though most of these places 
rent space to the public when it is not required for their own purposes. 
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9.—Cold-Storage Warehouses, by Provinces, 1948 
Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 

Province Refrig- Total Refrig- 

Number erated Cost Subsi d Number erated 

Space y Space 

cu. ft. $ $ cu. ft. 
Prince Edward Island.......... 264, 666 134,101 39,775 12 144,207 
INGE SCOUA See os oe cause EG: 4,955,799 3,921,065 1, 167,039 53 6,030, 433 
New Brunswick................ 1, 296, 229 98, 212 179, 464 39 1,856,377 
QUBDOC am cc me bese e aoe sale 636, 628 _ 799,246 239,774 152 11, 831,330 
CON EATIO ne reea tne nl cic ihe os aoc: 46 6, 884,995 4,015,271 1,198,557 501 25,850,411 
WMoarnihobar certs. tation cetcoek « 2,074, 821 1,435,310 430,593 108 8, 246, 794 
NaskatChe walls jer. 2. liayets eters ene 528,139 430, 053 129,016 138 3,368,334 
PAIDOELS sone ce eRe ieee ass 624,925 475,876 142,763 113 6, 248, 138 
British Combis. aoe vse es ee 58 | 18,369, 739 5, 866, 074 1,759,821 121 26,351,109 
Totals! ah ee shekwia es 166 | 35,635,941 | 17,675,209 | 5,286,801 1,237 | 89,927,133 


10.—Storage and Refrigerated Space, by Economic Areas, as at June 30, 1948 


Class of Storage 


Public— 
Warehouses......... 


Refrigerated Space— 


Private— 
Warehouses......... 


Refrigerated Space— 
reezer. VASES so cu. ft F 


Locker— 
Warehouses......... 


Refrigerated Space— 


Creamery—2 
Warehouses......... 


Refrigerated Space— 


Cheese Factory— 
Warehouses......... No. 


Refrigerated Space— 
(OGIO ee Semis heoats cu. ft. 


Totals, Warehouses.. No. 


Totals, Refrigerated 
PPRCOte nee os cu. ft. 


1 Includes semi-public. 


Maritime 
Provinces 


Quebec 


Ontario 


42 


2,148,721 
4, 852,039 
18,022 


62 


822, 259 
188, 766 
1,210 


11 | 


43 


3,191,999 
5,373,452 
9,802 


109 


808, 001 
2,448,076 


169 


4,999,675 
11,385,980 
651, 273 


169 


1,780, 750 
5, 838, 573 


95 


111, 623 
43,963 
404,992 


62 


277, 022 
115,383 
142,619 


8,031,017 | 11,831,330 


Prairie British 

Provinces | Columbia Totals 
35 86 375 
4,443 053 3,444,383 18, 227, 831 
DTA Q let Gl Sica 45,367,356 
140, 738 241, 244 1,061,079 
110 2D 475 
25563135 344, 255 6,318, 400 
6, 727, 894 632, 136 15, 835,445 
— — 1,210 
140 10 245 
351, 768 3,600 466,991 
244, 605 6,520 295, 088 
630,590 65,198 1,100, 780 
74 -—— 136 
226, 680 — 503, 702 
353, 888 _— 469,271 
38, 803 — 181,422 
— — 6 
_ — 98,558 
359 121 1,237 
26,351,109 || 89,927,133 


25,850,411 | 17,863,266 


2 Includes creamery locker warehouses. 
locker warehouses and grading stations. 


3 Includes cheese factory 
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11.—Stocks of Food Commodities on Hand in Cold-Storage and Other Warehouses 
and in Dairy Factories, as at Jan. 1, 1948 
Nors.—Total stocks include imported and in-transit stocks. 
ee ee ee=$=$=—=—0—090$TI_—. Jo 


oe Date at : Date at 
It As at Peas which easy which | Average 
oe Jan. 1 wal Minimum Y ste = Maximum|}12 Months 
Occurred Occurred 
Butter (creamery, dairy and 
whey)— 
En SUOTAZS Rae eee eaters ’000 lb. 43, 322 4,869 | May 1 53,580 | Oct. 1 32,463 
NObalStOCKaanmien ore utsenee s cs 43,972 5,394 | May 1 54,348 | Nov. 1 33, 628 
Cheese (factory)— 
INPSTOLA LC wee eases eer oor a 29,681 22,157 |; May 1 55,265 | Sept. 1 35, 864 
MotalistoCke tuna ner. MY 30, 721 22,247 | May 1 55,734 | Sept. 1 36, 224 
Evaporated Whole Milk— 
Total Stock weern caste Sete rf 5,191 27552.) Mars 1 27,446 | Oct. 1 13, 542 
Skim-Milk Powder— 
Aotalistock-wevdenchestee mace it 5,070 2,340 | Apr. 1 105247 Auge 6, 653 
Eggs, Shell— 
In StOra genie secre 000 doz. 2,453 1,235 | Dec. 1 24,014 | June 1 11, 229 
Totalestocksestsowe eee s 3,965 14ST Dec. 24,403 | July 1 12,356 
Eggs, Frozen— 
EnuStorage’s sae. cesar sae nate: ’000 lb. 11,214 8,493 | Dec. 1 IP VO) Aili ot 10, 194 
Poultry (dressed)— 
Instoragemer ome tees core ‘ 35,313 8,690 | Sept. 1 Sh olgn vane aL 17, 956 
TROtalistoc Keser yo ee aa 35, 438 8,765 | Sept. 1 35,438 (Jane eo 18,073 
Pork, Fresh— 
In: StOrage vans sae sere Mtenes: * 6, 109 3,252 | Sept. 1 6,731 | Feb. 1 5, 168 
Pork, Frozen— 
Inistoragel! secre ss hee otk er ¥ 29, 734 WA} SNowaeel 57,885 | Apr. 1 36,376 
Rotalistocksssee..c ance oe * 29, 765 AME] Ion, il 57,914 | Apr. 1 36,391 
Pork, Cured and in Cure— 
TNISLOTALO wens neon re ee et ‘ PRE Al 14,385 | Oct. 1 25,349 | Feb. 1 19, 963 
Lard— 
In‘storage yacee tacos wee : 3, 267 1,503 | Nov. 1 4,045 | June 1 3,097 
Beef, Fresh— 
InStOrage see oon oe - 12,022 7,918 | June 1 12,693 | Feb. 1 10, 245 
Beef, Frozen— 
INStOrage ss. se wees eee eee ; 25, 548 (EPR ita al 27,577 | Feb. 1 16, 149 
‘Lotalistock vases eettcccien : 25, 664 HAA || er a 27,644 | Feb. 1 16,165 
Beef, Cured, ete.— 
Inistorageyer re secs eae - 805 543 | Oct. 1 1, 171] Apres 897 
Veal— 
ANStOLASe esos cee eo . 6, 624 Pyles || Wa\osey. 1 8,616 | Nov. 1 6,089 
Mutton and Lamb— 
In:stoOrage sac... e ee ee © Onis 17 50n Aug ee: OF153) (daly ee 5,034 
Fish, Frozen Fresh— 
IM-StOrAage seco asece een hee * 37,077 16,265 | May 1 44,250 | Nov. 1 32,487 
Fish, Frozen Smoked— 
TnYStORA Se tyes vated Poe easter - 3, 850 2,278 | Mar. 1 4,064 | July 1 3, 288 
. Fruit— 
Apples (fresh)— 
Inistorage heya ee oak 7000 bu. 4,911 15 | Sept. 1 5120 a Decame: 1,536 
ToOtalistockss eter ee eee 7 4,911 15 | Sept. 1 5,129 | Dec. 1 1,536 
Frozen Fruit— 
Inistora gen weeeee ec see ’000 lb. 12, 804 6,617 | June 1 20,532 | Sept. 1 14,144 
In Preservation— 
Inmstoraves-.cc tore aes Ss 18,398 15,859 | June 1 23,193} Oct. 1 19,603 
Potatoes— 


In:stora von. see eee eee 7000 tons 383 2 \eSept. 535 | Dee. 1 156 
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Cold Storage of Wiltshire Pork Sides.—Figures of meat in cold-storage and other 
warehouses in 1948 are given in Table 11. The 1948-49 Year Book, at p. 806, 
gives a statement of wiltshire pork sides in storage by the Meat Board of the 
Department of Agriculture at Apr. 3, 1948. The Meat Board did not carry out a 
storage program in 1949 and there were no stocks at Apr. 1 of that year. 


Cold Storage of Fish.—The cold-storage holdings of fish averaged 35,800,000 lb. 
monthly in 1948 as compared with 37,500,000 lb. in the preceding year. At Jan. 1, 
1949, the stocks were 37,400,000 lb., which was 3,500,000 lb. below the total at 
the beginning of the preceding year. Seasonal variations in the stock position, 
with a low in the spring and a high in the autumn, follow naturally from the fact 
that the major part of frozen fish is produced in the summer and early autumn months. 
Stocks piled up by autumn are intended to form the main supply of frozen products 
until the heavy production period of the following summer. The variation in the 
stock position from month to month is illustrated in the following statement :— 


Month "000,000 lb. Month ’000,000 lb. 
Nanuaryaleen mater ocean atta 40-9 ARTI be Aeiceruad aca egies aera 35:7 
IRGDEUSE Ya ore encase sete els » 34-4 PAUSUSU aL can meet ter icntiry acreree cic cts 39-1 
Nar chil ea taiae ree Picca soe at re 28-3 Septembersle. vs ste ek eee 41-0 
Amrils mAere me San ts shia oo 23-5 Octobersal Se. tas ace cette isiet 43-2 
AVES VB leer tis 528 hy cronceyse scones 19-7 INOwermlibertilice meen e cisreirdr oe 47-2 
LITO Dement tertie tre crete tine ates ages Leys 32-1 Decemibertlemmrccatt- ccc criec ts 44-1 


On the average, the 1948 stocks of frozen fish were constituted as follows: 
82 p.c. fresh-frozen sea fish (including a small amount of shellfish); 9 p.c. fresh- 
frozen fresh-water fish; and 9 p.c. smoked sea and fresh-water fish. The monthly 
average of the stocks of frozen fresh sea fish amounted to 29,300,000 lb.; that of 
fresh-frozen fresh-water fish to 3,200,000 lb.; and that of smoked fish to 3,300,000 lb. 
The main species of sea fish kept in cold storage are salmon, halibut, cod and herring; 
the most important fresh-water species are generally whitefish, pickerel and tullibee; 
the smoked fish consists mainly of herring, cod and haddock. 


On the Atlantic and Pacific coasts various firms and individuals engaged in 
producing and marketing fish operate freezing plants which also include cold-storage 
chambers or warehouses. All the larger companies have both freezing and cold- 
storage facilities, very often at several plants. In both coastal areas there are 
also public or other warehouses that handle fish as part of their general cold-storage 
business. In the inland sections of the country there are plants concerned mainly 
with freezing and holding fish but in most cases cold-storage fish stocks, whether of 
local production or from outside, are handled by general warehousing companies. 


Freezing and cold-storage facilities vary considerably both in poundage capacity 
and in temperature maintenance. For freezing purposes some develop temperatures 
- of —40°F. or lower while others operate at O°F.,—5°F. or —10°F. For storage 
purposes, extremely low temperatures are not necessary. In some cases zero or 
lower may be the level and in other cases it may be anything up to 10°F. or 15°F. 
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above zero. Federal fisheries technologists advise that in holding frozen fresh fish 
the temperature should not be higher than about —10°F. Smoked fish, though 
perishable, does not require such low holding temperatures as that of frozen fresh. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products.—Cold-storage facilities are a necessary adjunct 
in the manufacture of dairy products since most of them are perishable to a varying 
degree. , 


All creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of 
storage depending on the size of the creamery. Small country plants may have 
storage capacity for only 50 or 100 boxes of butter with refrigeration capable 
of bringing the temperature down to about 20°F. These rooms are used mostly 
for the chilling of butter for printing. If the butter is not printed for immediate 
sale, the butter solids are disposed of or transported to central cold storages 
or larger creameries with better refrigeration facilities. Butter stored for a 
long holding period is usually carried at a temperature of O°F. or lower. Larger 
creameries may have such storage facilities adequate to store several carloads of 
butter or the butter may be transported to private or public cold storages in the 
larger urban centres. 


In the case of cheese, temperature control is important in the curing process 
as well as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped 
with mechanical refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for the 
production of 17 days during the period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is 
then transferred to central warehouses. Under the legislation administered by 
the Food and Drugs Act all unpasteurized cheese must be aged for 90 days before 
sale for consumption. During the first ten days following manufacture, the period 
when the cheese is maturing, storage must be at not less than 58°F. and during the 
remainder of the 90-day period at a temperature of not less than 45°F, For the 
holding period beyond 90 days the temperature is lowered to just above freezing 
point, especially if the cheese is to be held for a year or more. 


Cold storages are essential in the ice-cream industry as the freezing of this 
product is part of the manufacturing process. Ice-cream hardening rooms are 
usually held at a temperature of —20°F. to —30°F. 


Because of the perishable nature of milk the market milk industry must have 
cold storage too. As soon as the milk is bottled, it is placed in storage at a tem- 
perature of about 40°F. and held until the next day when it is delivered. Dry 
whole milk and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool 
air chambers to prevent rancidity, the temperature depending on the length of 
the storage period. 


Cold Storage of Other Foods—During the years 1943-47 the holdings of apples 
in Canada at the beginning of the storage season on Dec. 1 averaged 53 p.c. cold and 
47 p.c. common storage. 
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In pre-war years the bulk of the crop was exported early in the season but 
changes in marketing practices due to continued lack of export outlets in the United 
Kingdom and Continental Europe have necessitated longer storage in Canada. 
In order to compete on both the domestic and export markets, however, additional 
storage space is gradually being constructed in Nova Scotia, Ontario and British 
Columbia. 


Apple storage temperatures vary somewhat by varieties but are generally in 
the neighbourhood of 30°F. to 32°F. 


Potatoes are generally held at production points and shipped out as needed 
throughout the season. While warehouse storage is quite common in parts of 
the Maritimes where commercial production is centred, most of the crop is stored 
in frost-proof cellars and pits. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


The storage facilities for petroleum and petroleum products in Canada consist 
of. welded or bolted steel tankage located principally at refining and producing 
centres or at main distributing points. These centres are at or near Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, Turner Valley, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. The loss through evaporation varies widely with the 
type of product being stored, the average atmospheric temperature, and the physical 
features of the storage tanks, some of which have special mechanical devices to 
minimize the loss. The use of aluminum paint on the outside of the tanks is of material 
aid in this direction. 


The usual procedure is for the refining company to establish bulk storage 
plants at convenient distributing centres usually on a water-front so that full 
advantage can be taken of the lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres 
the goods are transferred by rail or by motor-tank truck to smaller distributing 
depots or directly to retail outlets. While pipelines are not used to any appreciable 
extent in Canada for transporting finished petroleum products, they are used for 
the transportation of crude petroleum from Portland, Me., U.S.A., to Montreal, 
from Oklahoma, U.S.A., to Sarnia, from the Turner Valley to Calgary and from 
the Leduc field to Edmonton. 


A pipeline from the Edmonton area to Regina is under construction which 
will carry the greatly increased production of the Leduc and Redwater fields. The 
extension of this pipeline from Regina to Superior, Wis., U.S.A., was approved by 
the Transport Commission on Sept. 12, 1949. 


Table 12 gives the inventories of petroleum and petroleum products annually 
at Jan. 1 from 1940 to 1949. 
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Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics undertook in 1944 
an annual census of the principal public warehouses in Canada. Warehousing 
carried on by co-operatives, packing houses and other firms operating storage 
facilities in connection with their own businesses are not included. Several companies 
deriving more revenue from a moving, cartage or carrier business than from ware- 
housing are also not included but are covered in the report ‘‘ Motor Carriers, Freight- 
Passengers, 1947”. In order to show the trend in the industry Table 13 was prepared 
from data supplied by 122 firms which reported both for 1946 and 1947. Further 
details are given in the report ‘Warehousing, 1947”, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Summary Statistics of 122 Public Warehousing Firms Reporting in 1946 and 1947 


- — 


Item 1946 1947 Item 1946 1947 
Total revenue.......... $ | 14,711,013 | 16,590,001 || Wages, regular.......... $ | 4,492,234 | 4,819,871 
Total operating expenses. $ | 12,606,854 | 13,867,421 || Wages, casual........... $ 355, 642 320, 981 
Net operating revenue.. $ | 2,104,159 | 2,722,580 |! Salaried employees..... No. 959 1,054 
Netrincomes .57,.05 75-1 $ | 1,042,030 | 1,824,401 || qiaries g | 1,754,192 | 1,985,244 
Employees, regular... . No. 3,032 3, 129 Mate ag Sabb hy, erie ret. & 

; 2 

Pear sesteuaials dun, - 449 358 Total salaries and wages. $ | 6,602,068 | 7, 126,096 


ee 


The net occupiable space reported by 129 firms in 1947 comprised 3,339,652 
sq. ft. for merchandise, 2,025,367 sq. ft. for household goods and 15,263,284 cu. ft. 
of cold-storage space. The advance over 1946 was in cold storage which increased by 
nearly 1,000,000 cu. ft. 


Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of imported goods are 
known as customs warehouses. ‘These are divided into nine classes as follows: 
(1) those occupied by the Federal Government, some of which are used for 
examination and appraisal of imported goods while others, known as King’s Ware- 
houses, are used for the storage of unclaimed, abandoned, seized or forfeited goods; ° 
(2) warehouses, consisting of an entire building or part thereof, properly separated 
from the rest of the building by a partition, which are used exclusively for the storage 
of imported goods consigned to the proprietor of the building; (3) buildings or 
parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for the storage of imported goods 
consigned to the proprietor or others or for the storage of unclaimed or seized goods; 
(4) sufferance warehouses operated by the owners of vessels for the storage of 
in-bond goods transported by water or air;* (5) yards, sheds and buildings 
intended for the storage of imported coal and coke; (6) farms, yards, sheds, etc., 
which an importer of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding and pasturing 
of imported animals other than pure-bred mares; (7) warehouses for the storage 
of animals, including horses for racing, and articles for exhibition or for competition 
for prizes; (8) warehouses for clover seed imported for the purpose of being re- 
cleaned and prepared for a foreign market; and (9) yards, sheds, etc., which 
importers intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be admitted 
to an established customs warehouse. 


Railways and express companies have similar facilities. 
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Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of 
National Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be 
a warehouse, whether for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco 
or cigar products or for spirits or malt used for brewing. Practically the total 
production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses while only a small part 
of the output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, unlike spirits and beer, 
is not secured under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must go through 
bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions 
or Boards, or other agencies authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take 
alcoholic beverages out of bond. Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes which 
are not stamped and duty paid, are secured in bond. In addition to these ware- 
houses, there are those in which no manufacturing or production is carried on, 
but are used solely for the storage of goods upon which duty has not been paid. 
Goods are stored in these warehouses usually for the purpose of rapid distribution 
and for delivery as ships’ stores. The conditions under which spirits, beer and 
tobacco are stored are described in the following paragraphs. 


Spirits —There are three types of storage in distilleries. The first consists of 
metal tanks in bonded warehouses of from 15,000 to 40,000 gal. capacity, which are 
used mainly for the storage of alcohol or other high-proof spirits. The second type 
are rack warehouses of solid brick or cement in which 8,000 to 60,000 bbl. are stored 
on racks in tiers of four to five barrels high. These barrels are mostly from 40 to 45 
gal. capacity. The third type consists of bonded warehouse buildings in which casks 
and barrels of odd dimensions are stored on the floor and, to some extent, on skid- 
ways on top of the first row. 


The tank warehouses are not generally heated. In most of the rack warehouses 
the heat is kept at a constant temperature and the humidity at a specific degree. 


There are also other bonded warehouses for the storage of alcohol to be used, at 
a low rate of duty, in the production of pharmaceuticals, perfume, and vinegar. 


Beer.—After beer is produced it is run to storage tanks some of which are of 
metal and glass-lined while others are of wood. No constant degree of heat or 
humidity is necessary in a brewery warehouse, except for the storage of lager beer 
when the temperature is kept below the freezing point. Malt, for use in the pro- 
duction of beer, is controlled under bond and is stored in bins of wood or cement; 
these are Crown locked. 


Tobacco.—Raw-leaf tobacco when cured is, in the main, pressed in wooden 
hogsheads of 1,100 or 1,200 lb. weight. After shipment to the manufacturer it is 
stored in bond, since it becomes dutiable upon entrance to the manufacturer’s 
premises and also after manufacture into cigars, cigarettes, smoking tobacco, etc. 
The field warehouses, where the tobacco is stored after curing, are not secured with 
Crown locks but shipment and sale are regulated by permit. Cigar leaf-tobacco 
is generally sold in cases so as not to injure the delicate leaf. The type used for fillers 
is packed in jute. 


Spirits, Topacco aND Matt In Bonp.—Table 14 shows the quantities 
of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in bond in recent years. The 
yearly inventory of breweries shows an increase of total gallonage of beer in stock 
from 19,972,000 in 1947 to 22,137,000 in 1948. 
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14.— Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly, 1945-49 


Year March June September | December 
DISTILLED LIQUOR 
DBE ere ete cc oe brace oor mental Geos acl tie oe /aye%e ’000 pf. gal. 35, 821 43, 215 45,429 48, 463 
PDSG Me ee ee atigce = eet eh went “ 52,141 52, 806 52, 900 53,605 
LOST Reet othe Nees os agerie chine a hois >< 55, 591 59, 459 59, 465 62,754 
TONS eer ey, oe tre eaten a oes cutc Dae he Sesame < 66, 582 68, 764 68, 951 69, 809 
LDA Re a tea ins Son Ds e Gate os = 72,363 74, 166 74,063 75, 542 


TOBACCO—UNMANUFACTURED 


Tey TS pea bl choke atten Secs aaa are RB ara ae 000 lb. 117,013 112, 260 91, 780 97,941 
HO ie alee 8 Reriaicn, Sou eae ae Se ara or oeise i 122,542 111, 671 91,815 96, 424 
TER bes ance iScee ched MnO Ba ai COCR O's Oy ee oeIO as 152, 304 136, 336 116,014 112, 262 
LOAS RO ra teeth: aaa ie team sty ee s 3 152, 884 137, 828 115, 936 120, 842 
Oy Te ao aa. demon ote dip tees cnorse ano gcae 171, 202 155, 606! 131, 552 De 


TOBACCO—MANUFACTURED! 


DOG D scat mente orenttiste ate sects eareeeta tates ats 5 aie *000 lb 8 8 4 3 
SO iad oo Sn ae.e SBS Oe 3 Sep meta aoe arid Orie $ 14 3 2 1 
ALY ie eam et RRs. Of SRP IRCCS SEIS aoe test ic eo 8 3 1 2 
1 pest ncaa hens oN DROSS OO Db Doane i Cee i 5 3 1 1 
ty pa ncninu cio Date coe iO Ooraa roe Uno c arg ocion ta 14 1 1 1 
CIGARS 
Ur Gee Sean de UR eeiteor hs ode e Smee ac moe "000 lb. 22 174 22 14 
ORES Nae +5 aeaa acme ORNne Giid 6 comeE ease 45 30 572 34 15 
Oe es eb GEG Ce OCR ORION IOC aoe NSP OCEORTS a 335 418 437 681 
LOA Se etsse ga eate oe cues stertee ently wee Mra le ie 1,513 2, 760 1,147 657 
GAD eet aa eis 5 ois atte athckens ors are: Rotem choke sg 3,336 3,727 2,730 1,050 


CIGARETTES AT 3 LB. OR UNDER 


NGA SIDR are totes ng cite -<dong. treet orev atere ote atavate oh lays ’000 Ib. 67,812 62, 874 72,697 65,747 
EO TA an e+ Ga Se se Sone © Bee omarrne sd 18,021 6, 726 21,405 20,301 
Oe heverstiehs c, Sisto ROB SOE eNO io ie in Cie eRe " 34, 920 37,391 37, 656 14, 100 
1949 Ser eee Reyer. ciheePiey vie aebea ide Soo. $ 12, 703 15, 922 6,379 7,729 
TE ee Rian Cee TOC RM en or oreo coor eos a 17,527 3, 108 3,519 3,809 


1 Includes Newfoundland. 


In Table 15 the quantities of spirits, malt and tobacco products that have been 
released from bond for consumption are shown for the years 1940 to 1949. These 
figures, supplied by the Department of National Revenue, are the most reliable 
data for the consumption of these bonded products. ‘Before the publication of 
the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book they appeared under ‘‘Dominion Public 
Finance” (see p. 964 of the 1947 edition). 
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15.—Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco taken out of Bond for Consumption, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years prior to 1900 are given in the 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528; for 1901-10 in the 
1933 Year Book, p. 840; for 1911-21 in the 1938 Year Book, p. 855; for 1922-29 in the 1945 edition, p. 936; 
and for 1930-39 the 1947 edition, p. 964. 


Year Spirits Malt Liquor Malt Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco! 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
1940snee Ries 2,032, 987 65,912,495 | 143,056,382 | 139,698,605 | 7,301,419,960 | 28, 403, 208 
194 Reet is. sets 2,371, 633 78, 731, 132 168, 025, 398 173, 484, 743 7,776, 291, 482 31, 254, 234 
TOA Po MY Bs 2,944, 391 94, 992, 330 213, 199, 222 198,595, 682 9,018, 272, 219 31,626, 932 
1943 ee Ry sas 2 oe 3, 445, 872 103, 291, 141 228,029, 691 204,699,110 | 10,803, 185, 549 31,510, 083 
1044 Pe op 2,620, 297 97,192,032 219, 242, 999 196,407,845 | 11,405, 842, 655 32, 264, 175 
194 a ech aneeeracys 2,676, 482 116, 009, 457 219, 529, 938 200,879,906 | 11, 982,675,329 30, 876, 112 
1OAG Re ree 4,087,690 134, 579, 706 259, 083, 043 210, 694,900 | 14,512,351, 682 31,048, 195 
1947 Wk SOY REET e.: 4,446, 130 151,012, 603 307, 478, 641 221,131,244 | 14,972,562, 544 31,516, 702 
194s meee 4,632, 506 169, 485, 610 335, 232, 688 215,434,810 | 15, 263, 987,385 30, 187,676 
1.94.9 van zonverecreerots 4,360, 914 168, 265, 128 349, 432, 511 207,354,058 | 15,909,596, 750 30, 958, 335 


1 Vigures include snuff. 


Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as 
the Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. 
Firms manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government 
is concerned, nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods 
warehoused in bond in connection with wineries are their sugar supplies and supplies © 
of grape spirit distilled by the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying 
their wines. A part of each year’s production is, however, stored at the wineries 
at a cool and even temperature. Native wine produced and placed in storage for 
maturing and blending for the years 1944-47 was reported as follows:— 


Other 


Year Ontario Provinces Total 
TOGA rept PeRe oe eA NS ws eet 2-0 ae eae MEE, gal. 3,863,592 349, 958 4, 213, 550 
1,600, 835 204, 928 1, 805, 763 
TOAD SMP ee rd lek Ne RE osteo ene thea tere gal 3, 761, 863 371,872 4,133, 735 
1,951, 517 243,321 2,194, 838 
1 946 Se ee ee ih ee La i: Gees gal. 5,056,564 476,917 5, 533, 481 
3, 180, 465 369, 498 3, 549, 963 
TOA TIS Ri ies Oh i ae eee caeari ene ues tess gal. 5,517,482 570, 522 6, 088, 004 
3, 871, 622 424, 567 4,296,189 


Section 4.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Because of the multiplicity of establishments which make up the distributive 
system, complete coverage of merchandising and service establishments is possible 
only through the Censuses of 1931 and 1941. Although some information was 
gathered prior to 1931 the census of that year was the first complete survey of dis- 
tribution encompassing all wholesale, retail and service businesses including hotels. 
Tabulations may be found in Volumes X and XI of the Census of 1931. The Census 
of 1941 included the same group of establishments with certain refinements and added 
statistics. Results for retail establishments are contained in Volume X and for 
wholesale and service establishments in Volume XI of the 1941 Census publications. 

With the restoration of the supply of consumer goods following the end of the 
Second World War, business and industry became acutely aware of the value of 
marketing data to be obtained from the census surveys. However, as time elapsed, 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Section, Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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shifts in population, the location of new areas of natural resources, the restoration of 
freer competition and the emergence of many new consumer goods on the shelves of 
distributors created needs for up-to-the-minute data. While monthly data on retail 
and wholesale trading had been gathered for several years prior to 1941, efforts have 
been made since 1945 to extend and improve these current series so as to provide the 
marketing information required by industry and government. For this reason, and 
because several of these revised or newly introduced series have stabilized, most of 
the space in this Section of the Year Book is given to recent data. The principal 
limitation of such information is the lack of detailed county-by-county and city-by- 
city figures on which marketing programs may depend, but further research will, 
in time, yield more and more adequate data for users of consumer expenditure data. 


More detailed descriptions of census data may be found at pp. 596-621 of the 
1945 Year Book and with slightly different emphasis at pp. 527-586 of the 1943-44 
edition. Summaries of wholesale, retail and service establishments by type of opera- 
tion, kind of business and region appear in this Section. 


Subsection 1.—Results of the 1941 Census of Merchandising 


Wholesale Trade.—As mentioned on p. 856, detailed tabulations of the 
operations of wholesalers, together with explanations of the terms used in describing 
the various classes of wholesale business, are given in Volume XI of the Census of 
1941, and in briefer form in previous issues of the Year Book. Table 16 recapitulates 
these data regionally and by type of operation. 


-16.—Wholesale Trade, by Provinces and Major Types of Operation, 1941 


Province and Estab- Total Em- Salaries 
Type of Operation lishments Sales ployees and Wages 
No $ No. $ 
Province 
IPrinCevuc WArcelslan Cisse saris cee cog oot etree gee 100 13, 192, 800 441 440, 900 
INO SCO LID Eee thet ocnc vas gsioram cron Gia sierece 681 152, 600, 900 4,013 5, 659, 700 
INGWHISDUNS WICK eters cco onsenuere ste Gecreens 507 88, 190, 000 3,084 4,354,900 
Quchourr rey ie ee no ec ian baa 5,075 | 1,726,520, 500 32,634 | 54,695,600 
QTERTION ee eee Sols aya Drea ea uien Adee § 6,244 | 1,744,663, 700 40,450 | 67,894,200 
Manitopaemere rte eda. mile oer ne phen 2,206 579, 612, 200 9,566 | 15,015,800 
Saseatcnowandaac ash elete siodrasttehiie ofeueten a: 4,897 283,521,900 8,141 | 11,515,200 
INN CYST, Gen os A AS SICA BEE TE OP eee 3,336 323,138,100 8, 147-1) 12,252, 700 
Bripishs@ omni pid jay oss een hoe ee ees oS 1,708 379,126, 700 10,994 | 17,615,800 
PR OGAIS NER 5 doen eee tho hn oes 38's « 24,758 | 5,290,750,500 117,471 | 189,449,100 


Type of Operation 


Wiltolesalers proper... vackes.« scsi es ceed eee eee 9,417 | 2,858,475,300 74,800 | 117,389,500 
Manufacturers’ sales branches and offices.......... 1, 622 1, 206, 993, 800 20,782 | 40,034,400 
‘Petroleum pullc tank stations:....2...06- 6000+ <- 3,973 216, 292,300 4,968 6, 890, 400 
IAFONCS ANC OTOKOIST se ee, os doce he ples cedar ee ee 2,106 907,520,300 4,423 8,677, 100 
Assemblers of primary products.................- 7,366 453,300, 500 10,499 | 13,356,000 
OHS Ces Spon Geis UE EP dr Cee Onn Percents 274 148,168,300 1,999 3,101,700 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Retail Trade.—Volume X of the Census of 1941 contains detailed tabulations 
of the 1941 Census results for the retail trade. Table 17 is presented here for com- 
parison with current data given in Subsection 2. 
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17.— Retail Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1941 


— ee er ae nS REESE 
eee]. ee 


- Employees Salaries Stocks at 
wae pear and Stores Lai SS and Sales Dec. 31, 
abe lun pie Full-time] Part-time] Wages 1941 
No No No No $000 $000 $000 
Province 
Prince Edward Island........ 863 859 1,425 308 15135 15,936 3,495 
INOVa SCObll saree ones 6,790 6, 250 13.300 3,938 12,959 | 165,034 23,776 
New Brunswick.............. 4,988 4,629 9,004 2,058 8,335 | 101,843 17,209 
Quebec. sce ae eee 39,712 38,574 74,562 22,187 72,380 | 818,671 138, 807 
Ontario... coe on eee eee 47,055 44,891 | 121,042 44,800 | 134,731 |1,406,977 206, 163 
Manitobatwus: ieee eee rere 7,219 7,058 20,387 5,069 20,215 | 210, 833 30,020 
Saskatchowallie: eee 10,088 9,644 14, 641 4,611 14,550 | 186,886 37, 262 
Alberta uci ee 9,222 9,186 16, 760 4,639 18,817 | 221,071 37,511 
British: Columbiav.. «5 .se.8 113253 10, 658 25, 649 7,920 30,964 | 309,573 44,958 
Totalsiy te eres 137,331 | 131,823 | 297,047 95,561 | 314,488 | 3,440,902 540,864 
Kind of Business 

Foodigroups eee 48,468 48,017 52,265 22,690 46,667 | 786,247 64, 753 
Country general stores....... 11,917 11,894 11,273 4,032 9,309 | 214,748 64, 809 
General merchandise group... 3,794 2,610 68, 622 20, 900 72,595 525,971 99,984 
Automotive group............ 16, 867 16, 784 38,541 7,652 49,458 | 594,720 58, 885 
Apparel group-see eee ene 12,601 11,148 25, 208 11,388 29,638 | 295,212 84, 839 
Building materials group..... 5,801 4, 843 14,375 3,498 18,325 | 174,203 47,449 
Furniture-household group.... 3,498 2,784 11,421 2,087 15,472 | 118,357 28, 133 
Restaurant sroup....4.+-0--0- 8, 821 10,311 32, 722 6,814 22,635 | 131,181 4,232 
Second-hand group........... 1,740 1,770 1,005 357 1,000 11,070 2,785 
Other retail stores........... 23, 824 21, 662 41,615 16, 143 49,339 | 589,193 84,995 
cinta ce that ok ace Mt A Ad Phas otis DR aa as at TE ibs) eee a BE 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Retail Service Establishments.—This group of businesses includes those 
that provide personal or repair services or that offer amusement or recreation 
facilities to the public. A portion of these firms indicated some merchandising in 
their returns, but were classified as services because the greater proportion of their 
annual business consisted of service receipts. The principal statistics on retail 
service establishments derived from 1941 Census returns are shown in Table 18. 


18.—Retail Service Establishments, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1941 


Province and | _Estab- Total Pro- Employees palates 
Kind of Business lishments Receipts | prietors Pulte) Parise ees 
No $000 No No. No $’000 
Province 

Princestidwards sland neeanceere cee oat 325 964 327 273 222 242 
INoval Sova. Sates coc ne eee oe 1, 860 9,409 1, 869 2,300 650 2,612 
New: Brunswicksins an scien eee 1,484 5, 626 1,519 1,261 580 1,479 
Quebectes. te oe eee ree 13,807 64, 829 14,074 16,425 5,025 19,047 
Ontariorens ae oe eee 17,612 110,422 18,058 27,226 9,390 35,251 
Manitoba. deceit reek. Si aores sere ee arene 2,977 15,426 2,999 4,308 1, 667 5,029 
Saskatchewan. .-- nwacsan oes ces 3,704 10,180 3,740 Pele a 959 2,564 
AT bert a sce h Pee A ge BE eda he tes 3,341 13,184 3,438 2,961 1,050 3,932 
BritishsColumbiale.' 4m eee 4,147 24,559 4,187 5, 849 2,085 7,933 

Motalst 48. at Oe eee 49,271 | 254,678 50,224 62,781 21,647 78,109 

Kind of Business 

Amusement and recreation group........ 4,954 61,345 4,494 12,021 9,717 12,948 
Business BOL VICOS ee cnt sleet eee 1,334 24, 432 1,145 6, 246 1,166 9,600 
‘Personal:servicester esse ccc cats eee 24,731 85, 893 25,961 28, 656 5,013 32,408 
Photograph y.«.0.Snts., ve ceaanian enue 1,078 6,901 1,039 1, 667 657 2,286 
Undertaking and burial................. 1,225 13, 132 1,193 1,463 882 3,188 
Repairs and service.....0.552.00c082+0%> 11,932 37,512 12, 295 5,710 1,794 9,430 
Miscellaneous:..si6 «a caccciae tere eae 4,017 25,463 4,097 7,018 2,418 8,249 


1Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 2.—-Current Merchandising and Service Statistics 


Indexes of wholesale sales and inventories for wholesalers proper who sell 
largely to retailers are based on a sample of firms in nine principal trades. Monthly 
and annual indexes have been available since 1935. Estimates of Canada’s retail 
trade are now being compiled on a new basis in order to overcome shortcomings of the 
former monthly and annual series. Coverage for the retail field has been enlarged 
to include smaller sizes of stores. Adequate weighting has been given to sales trends 
for different sizes of stores, and results for several additional trades are compiled 
separately. Revised data have been prepared for 1947 and 1948, but no provision 
has yet been made to obtain comparable figures for the years 1942 to 1946. 


Studies of operating results for wholesale establishments and chain stores have 
been made, for the year 1947, to complement those covering independent stores 
which were prepared for 1946 and earlier years. Summary statistics for both of 
these appear in this Subsection. 


The need for current information on retail consumer credit was recognized 
when a program of wartime controls limited credit dealing during the Second World 
War. Studies of trends in retail credit were undertaken by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board to observe the effects of credit regulations. Later the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics carried on this work adding several trades and extending the coverage. 


Statistics on the operations of finance companies are also available for 1947 
and 1948, the results of a study somewhat similar to one carried out in 1941. Special 
attention is given to the automotive division which forms the major portion of the 
activities of these organizations. 


Wholesale Trade.—Monthly index numbers of sales in several branches of 
the wholesale trade have been prepared since 1935. Indexes of sales (on the base 
1935-39 =100) are calculated each month for nine wholesale trades, based on reports 
received from a sample of firms whose sales made up about 68 p.c. of the total volume 
of business done by wholesalers in those trades in 1941. The sample of reporting 
firms is limited to wholesalers proper, i.e., wholesale establishments that perform the 
complete functions of jobbers and wholesalers, buying merchandise in large quan- 
tities on their own account and selling in broken lots. In addition, the trades selected 
are those engaged principally in supplying retailers and include the following: 
automotive supply and equipment, drugs, clothing, footwear, dry goods, fruits and 
vegetables, groceries, hardware, and tobacco and confectionery. Inventory figures 
are calculated from a smaller sample, since not all firms are able to provide month-end 
inventory figures as required. 


Recent Trends.— The dollar volume of wholesale sales in Canada in 1948, 
measured by the composite index of sales in the nine lines of trade for which figures 
are available, was 4 p.c. higher than in 1947, 99 p.c. higher than in 1941 and 183 p.ce. 
above the average for the base period, 1935-39. The average index for the twelve 
months of 1948 (on the base, average for 1935-39=100) stood at 283-2 compared 
with 272-0 for 1947 and 142-0 for 1941. 


There was little variation in percentage changes from 1947 for the different 
regions of the country although the Western Provinces registered slightly greater 
increases than those of the east. 

Tobacco and confectionery and drug wholesalers, with gains of 12 p.c. and 
11 p.c., respectively, were the only trades to register greater increases over 1947 than 
occurred in 1947 over 1946. Increases in these trades, however, were larger in the 
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earlier part of 1948 than in the later part of the year. In all other trades surveyed, 
there was a continuation of the lowering of the rate of increase that has been 
evident over the past several years. 
19.—Annual Indexes of Wholesale Sales, by Kinds of Business and by Provinces, 
1941-48 
(1935-39 = 100) 


pe ee ee 


bic: Bo. 
af . ange ange 

Kind of Business 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948 

and Province froin Peony 

1946 1947 

Automotive equipment...| 157-8 | 147-6 | 158-1 | 197-2 | 242-8 | 334-0 | 369-8 +10-7 | 379-9 | + 2-7 
Diruins 2 sievs Aiacneibie 145-2 | 165-7 | 184-2 | 201-9 | 292-1 | 245-2 | 254-6 | + 3-8 | 281-8 | +10-7 
Clothing es se cen 149-8 | 170-9 | 177-5 | 183-1 | 186-3 | 229-3 | 255-4 | +11-4 | 265-1 | + 3-8 
Footwear sj eee 141-6 | 161-0 | 173-1 | 188-8 | 224-0 | 279-4 | 300-8 | + 7-7 | 286-8 | — 4-7 
Dry g00ds. 2). no. 141-8 | 160-2 | 150-9 | 165-9 | 161-9 | 197-5 | 244-5 | +23-8 | 264-7 | +.8:3 
Froits and vegetables. ...| 131-2 | 158-5 | 206-1 | 222-0 | 262-4 | 291-2 | 274.7 | — 5-7 | 237-2 | —13-7 
Cy oe. 134-7 | 146-5 | 150-3 | 169-3 | 180-2 | 208-9 | 244-2 | +16-9 | 254-0 | + 4-0 
Hardware, tte 165-2 | 170-0 | 173-1 | 183-8 | 212-0 | 277-4 | 325-0 | +17-2 | 359-7 | +10-7 
Tobacco and confectionery| 150-6 | 172-4 | 207-3 | 230-1 | 258-1 | 296-9 317-1 | + 6-8 | 354-8 | +11-9 
Totals, Wholesale Trade.| 142-0 | 156-2 | 168-3 | 186-0 | 205-4 | 244-0 | 272-0 | +41-5 | 283-2 | + 4-1 
Maritime Provinces...... 152-7 | 169-7 | 190-7 | 217-0 | 235-0 | 257-6 | 282-3 | + 9-6 | 290-4 | + 2-9 
Quebec an VALI sth ect 140-4 | 152-9 | 161-7 | 176-9 | 191-5 | 223-4 | 255-5 | +14-4 | 263-1 | + 3-0 
DIEIO Te Roe ysees 144-2 | 157-4 | 166-0 | 183-6 | 206-9 | 245-9 | 275-8 | +12-2 | 287-7 | + 4-3 
PrdirioiProvinces . fo: 132-3 | 145-9 | 161-6 | 183-1 | 198-2 | 243-6 | 261-1 | + 7-2 | 273-5 | + 4-7 
British Columbia, .....:. 155-0 | 175-9 | 190-8 | 199-0 | 226-5 | 271-9 | 314-6 | +15-7 | 333-8 | + 6-1 


Operating Results of Wholesalers.—A study on the operations of whole- 
salers was carried out for a few trades in 1938, but until 1947 no other survey on this 
subject. had been undertaken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Wholesalers 
proper—performing the functions of warehousing and delivery and holding title to 
goods sold—for the major consumer commodity trades were canvassed as to details 
on their 1947 operations. 


OPERATING RESULTS OF WHOLESALERS ,|I947 
WAREHOUSE GENERAL & 
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These statistics assist merchants by permitting a comparison of their own 
operations with the average for their trade and enable them to assess the efficiency 
of their own phases of operation or indicate areas of operation where economies might 
be effected. Expenses were grouped into three sections—selling; warehouse and 
delivery; general and administrative—with a further classification of expense items 
under each function. Results were presented by sales-size groups for each trade. 
In addition to profit and loss data, information was obtained on sales composition, 
sales distribution, floor space, and other factors having a bearing on operating ratios. 


20.—Operating Ratios for Selected Kinds of Wholesale Business, 1947 


Se ee 


Ware- | General 


Cost of G Slits house and Net Stock Sales 
Kind of Business Goods P ORE Ex ne and |Adminis-|Operating|Turnover to 
Sold Bo xpense | Delivery| trative | Profit! | Rate? |Retailers 
Expense | Expense 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c No p.c 
Groceries $s has cect e oe 91-93 8-07 1-31 2-17 2-91 1-68 9-9 92-5 
Fruit and vegetables...... 90-87 9-13 1-34 3-22 3-21 1-36 62-0 73°3 
Tobacco and confectionery.| 93-15 6-85 1-85 1-24 2-08 1-68 20-0 98-7 
Dry wOOUS renee aad 83-36 16-64 4-39 1-64 6-10 4-51 6-4 92-2 
IBiece POOUS He ote asses 81-60 18-40 3°93 1-58 5-40 7:49 5-0 38-3 
FROOtWVOALER « ccbisecg dicot ee 87-36 12-64 3-95 1-56 4-55 2-58 4-8 97-3 
Automotive parts......... 75-52 24-48 6:76 3-61 8-37 5-74 5-4 69-2 
lard wargretei ne aes css 79-86 20-14 3-56 2-82 7-15 6-61 4-0 68-5 
Heating and plumbing sup- 
fis a anes Gamo eee 79-55 20-45 2-51 2-74 6-34 8-86 6-3 70-7 
Drigswemee mene le eee 87-23 12-77 2-44 2-42 5-76 2-15 5-1 84-8 
a Le ee ee ee ee ee eee 
1 Before addition of miscellaneous income or deduction of income tax. 2Cost of goods sold 


divided by average of beginning and year-end inventories. 


Retail Trade.—Canada’s retail trade for 1948 has been estimated at approxi- 
mately $8,110,000,000. The year was a prosperous one for retail merchants and 
sales volume exceeded the 1947 total of $7,138,000,000, by 14 p.c. Early indications 
are that a further, but smaller, increase occurred in 1949. On the basis of preliminary 
information it is estimated that trade in 1949 was approximately $7,700,000,000. 


Expansion of Canada’s retail trade was shared by each of the kinds of business 
reporting. Price changes undoubtedly accounted for a substantial part of the gains 
in several sectors where heavy increases were evident such as in food, departmental 
and variety merchandising outlets. Continued expansion in the construction 
industry helped produce the demand for lumber and building materials, which at 
retail level showed a substantial gain over the previous year. 


Early 1949 figures indicate some slackening in consumer buying for personal 
goods and household durables, with food and lumber and building materials sales 
holding firm. With increased production of new motor-vehicles, the automotive 
trades absorbed a greater portion of the consumer dollar. 


Retail merchants in all provinces enjoyed an increased volume of sales in 1948. 
Oil developments and supplementary grain payments in Western Canada helped to 
stimulate activity in the Prairie Provinces where the largest gains were to be found. 


In Table 21 the analysis by kinds of business has been recently modified, 
as shown below, and does not correspond with the presentation given in earlier Year 
Books. Comparison for the years 1947 and 1941, however, has been made on a 
comparable basis. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL TRADE 
=e 
KINDS OF BUSINESS 
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21.—Estimated Retail Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1941, 1947 and 1948 


Province and Kind of Business 1941 1947 1948 

Province $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

Matitime:-Provincess face ose ee ce re its 283 566 615 
LT Tel of; Rey An an nnn, SIN SRE Eye) att at eo a MORON ES Som tie 819 1,684 1,885 
Ontarioss beech heey: ees eer ee ee aes 1,407 2,705 3,094 
Manito bars: cn cc: ee eee eee Laas ie ens aE Re Sar ates ars 211 445 510 
Saskatchewan........... A Te 7 fete AE SONS Kanne tain SEE Tate 187 417 481 
Alberta x oe ee ee oe eR Ineo neers ae Pepe | 495 597 
British Columbia. occ. ies os oe ee 309 826 928 
Totalss: 32: teres yc Aa ee ee ree ae 3,437 7,188 8,110 

Kind of Business 

Grocery: and ‘combination Stores saaeenr een eaten ee 567 Tato 1, 287 
Meat stores i2 o dicot toeberiisic steht ee re ye Es Pe 80 165 173 
Country general storess.. tc Se ee eee 213 442 479 
Department. stores.ad. siiissh Josten eee ceed eee tet ome 378 707 805 
VATIOUY: StOLES «0 5o.o sa cree cre tn Rene oe RE ee aes ae Ee ee 85 136 156 
Motor-vehicleidealors:4% fase. sos eee 360 799 928 
Garages and ‘filling'stations:;. 5.01 cs co ee nee re re ree 205 396 465 


Mons clothing stores. 2.3; i659 xs tes ens eee on wale oe oe eens me eee 80 157 169 
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21.—Estimated Retail Trade, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1941, 1947 and 1948 


—concluded 
Kind of Business 1941 1947 1948 

Kind of Business—concluded $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 

MAIMTVAGLOLAING StOLes. ©. Sattecoe coe coe elec odie oeeieeas tenes 74 151 165 
Winmien Ss GlOuniHo SbGLeS Me iame es cue. thei a cieuc Wnasiclnd Sea heute a bs 71 142 169 
HOO IBUOLES te seis cee cs Dieter oe An weetevierctels reat sla Lons/sis alle atest 44 86 92 
PT ACC WATE SUOTP Scien ens stolen ceria is SCs asc oeres oa bai eon sie 73 169 186 
Lumber and building materials dealers.................0c ce eeeeees 80 213 262 
PM IIS ra cei eatt nine aia arian a s\aiecee miclcsnive!< vows © slaielecwnis' =< 64 144 151 
APHUANCO ANGTACIO SLOLOS..o 5 cao Rotate he oe See See Le Ce dae eS 46 99 114 
HCRLAULAN CS eto tes coe echo eee EE kh oe co dec cis cukisee tan 127 275 303 
Cos andewOOULdGRIONS ts east e ene ec chsanck neice 99 158 182 
PLU PISCOLOA sce ee re ie nee er aaa iis Iw erase ea acaiehzolds seh aiaye enlace a 101 171 187 
WOWONOPY SLOLCSEte ee Aa Aa eee hc cee lec eshte as Beye ends 38 70 72 
TL OBACCO SLOVO Schepers Aes Aone eee oe alee SINE Se ole se ore eee rele ane 43 78 82 
COKE GE OBA breccia Os BRE REL SPE EMI ROR! en ie SIE A 609 1,470 1,683 
Potais; All. Metall Trades... ns .1c. ca oes ole cs et kes oe 3,437 7,138 8,110 


Chain Stores.—Chain-stores sales in 1948 amounted to $1,335,174,000, a 
gain of more than 13 p.c. over 1947, when sales volume was $1,177,323,000. Sales in 
the average of 6,823 chain-store units made up 18 p.c. of all retail sales in Canada. 
Chain-store statistics are summarized in Tables 22 and 23. 


22.—Chain-Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-48 


Average Salaries and Stocks on Hand, Accounts 
Vent Number | Net Retail |Wages Paid End of Year Outstand- 
of Sales to Store |——_____——_|_ ing, End 
Stores Employees Stores |Warehouses| of Year 
$7000 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 
1 AUS (ee cad ees SERRE TOL SRA REY BRR 8,097 487,336 50, 405 60,457 
OAT Free etre Mee ais 7,622 639, 210 57,441 68,619 20,976 38,376 
1942 Fe pe. sb eee nck eho 7,010 687, 447 57, 654 66, 940 22, 633 ¥. 
1945 ree errr res 6, 780 703, 950 58, 804 67, 628 22, 603 15,527 
1046 ree ce Sane Sener tee crete 6,560 769, 643 63,300 66, 944 21, 855 15,093 
TOA aie Weer ce eon tcnt crooks 6,580 876, 209 68, 196 68, 247 29,013 16,369 
NOAG ee Mere Ce 8 Vhs 6,559 | 1,014,847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19, 643 
104 eer eee iiss. obs 6) 716. Wel lidnols 91,266 105,040 43,546 31,492 
LOSS See eee eee eee 6,823 | 1,335,174 107, 697 118, 452 46, 190 40,199 


23.—Chain-Store Sales, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1946-48 


Nore.—Group totals may include kinds of business for which separate figures are not shown. 


EXC: 
Change 
Province 1946 1947° 19481 1948 
from 
1947 
$’000 $000 $000 
DMaritiine PrOViINnCGss eat. tae cr ee Loek eek abate 88,125 93,435 103,538 +10-8 
QUEDEO ey ick Oris Safynicmld seis Sees E E. ords sigh wide ag hel 202,105 247,094 266, 109 + 7-7 
“COU RESSTOES, lid ha A RUE ees 2 GS ean OR a RE SE Ale TA 435,194 509,079 _ 595,301 +16-9 
UW EShy God oye ye 2 pea mopar 4 Be oe ie Se 50,009 56,138 63,779 +13-6 
Pies ATOM AM os 2 aides cha ais coreiphorkioce wislons-si cueoies Oeisle ete ie oat 59,760 63,026 68,199 + 8-2 
PID BEB ee Cn eee ae nits mene tere e Selebiog coke 65, 608 72,889 84,241 +15-6 
Sra ACO DIAe Ne hos Saks Mem meus he dee ouseie 109, 839 130,555 148, 753 +13-9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..............00ee000. 4,207 5,107 5, 254 + 2-9 
MATAR er not ecko cle tines coe esis eaielecate eis ee 1,014,847 | 1,177,323 | 1,335,174 | +13-4 


1 Subject to revision, 
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223.—Chain-Store Sales, by Provinces and Kinds of Business, 1946-48—concluded 


dente 
Change 
Kind of Business 1946 1947r 19481 1948 
rom 
1947 
i $000 $'000 $'000 
Kind of Business 
Food Group— 
Grocery, combination and meat markets............. 245, 278 309, 689 393,618 | -+27-1 
Totals; Food ‘Group?.. . .cccmz. ienteaielsoieie ets 258,579 324,303 408,430 425-9 
Country General Stores. ................ceeeeeeeeees 14,145 12,542 15,123 | +20-6 
General Merchandise Group?— 
Var1etiy, Stores oy re eres deat Deke ie isis siete eters 107, 586 117,925 133,907 +13-6 
Totals, General Merchandise Group?........ 119,582 130,339 146,546 | -+12-4 
Automotive: Group's. ccc.08. css debs a tae Se. 16,828 23,005 23,283 | + 1-2 
Apparel Group— — 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishing stores........ 13, 037 16,504 17,919 + 8:6 
Family-clothing’storesme esses eee ee cee eres 23,570 30,454 32, 811 + 7-7 
Women’s apparel and accessories stores............... 23, 076 29,024 34,698 | -+19-5 
Shoe stores). foc cercutoalcre cs octee tot eek: ee eat 26, 107 28,731 31,378 | + 9-2 
Totals, Apparel Group................ SRO AOE 85,790 104,713 116,806 | -+11-5 
Building Materials Group...................----eee-- 51,474 59,973 68,114 | +13-6 
Furniture, Household and Radio Group— 
Furnitures toresincostacint 4.0 emcee nt Se ee 22,245 32,891 35,679 + 8-5 
Household appliance and radio dealers................ 16, 960 22,658 27,342 | +20-7 
Totals, Furniture Group.................... 39,205 55,549 63,021 | +13-5 
Restatirant: Groupes... os GcWacethe vo.n.0 s ohOe wee eis hee 20,565 20,726 21,948 | + 5-9 
Other Retail Stores— 
Drugistores:. hs Ree «acchto Maes iota eee encase > 26, 484 26, 868 27,458 | + 2-2 
Jewellery, Stores hase. was. coats sebetem ert cons hia sR aeia ave ave hle 18, 709 18,851 21,392 | +13-5 
Governmientliquoristores:s neademeaelee os ool) dete tele ars 249, 023 264, 490 267,492 | + 1-1 
Totals, Other Retail Stores?................. 408,679 446,173 471,903 | + 5-8 
Totals, All Chain Stores..................... 1,014,847 | 1,177,323 | 1,335,174 | -+13-4 
1 Subject to revision. 2 Includes other kinds of business within the group. 3 Department 


stores excluded. 


New Motor-Vehicle Sales.—Fewer new motor-vehicles were sold in Canada in 
1948 than in 1947. The reduction in sales of new vehicles between 1947 and 1948 
resulted from the decline in sales of new passenger cars. Sales of commercial vehicles 
did not fall off, but continued the gain of the previous year. In 1948 a total of 221,300 
new passenger and commercial vehicles sold for $439,216,988; in 1947, 230,255 units 
retailed for $416,237,495. Total passenger car sales in 1948 numbered 145,655 units 
with a retail value of $282,903,958 compared with the 1947 sales of 159,205 vehicles 
having a value of $283,190,390. There were 75,645 new trucks and buses sold for 
$156,313,030 in 1948, while 1947 volume was 71,050 units valued at $133,047,105. 
Values used are prices actually paid by purchasers at point of manufacture, including 
sales and excise taxes, charges for standard accessories and dealers commissions, 
but excluding freight charges from factory to point of purchase. 
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On Mar. 238, 1949 the excise tax on passenger vehicles was reduced to 10 p.c. 
over and above sales taxes. In the first seven months of 1949, total sales of passenger 
vehicles were 52 p.c. over sales volume in the same period in 1948; sales of trucks 
gained 15 p.c. for a total increase of 37 p.c. Despite the lowering of the excise tax, 
the average sales value of new passenger cars in 1949 from January to July reached 
$2,078 compared with $1,942 in 1948 and $1,779 in 1947. 


24.—Retail Sales of New Motor-Vehicles, 1936-48 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
TORE A aGe Beteite lees soee cs ‘92,287 | 95,403,199 | 21,027} 22,179,597 || 113,314 | 117,582,796 
NOES pO OS 1 weit at hana 114,275 | 116,886,334 | 30,166 | 32,284,193 | 144/441 | 149,170,527 
Teh onts Bes Stites eeeaiatae 95,751 | 105,006,462 | 25.414] 30,005,446 || 121,165 | 135,011,908 
Hades tare wees taear 90,054 | 97,131,128 | 24,693 | 28,836,393 | 114,747 | 125,967,521 
i. See. 101,789 | 114,928,833 | 28,763 | 33,916,445 | 130,552 | 148,845,278 
1941 agen 83,650 | 108,907,312 | 34,432] 43,008,207 || 118,082 | 151,915.519 
1946..............02eeee eee} 77,742 | 120,325,496 | 42,302 | 73,003,509 || 120,044 | 193,329,005 
ieee ee 159,205 | 283,190,390 | 71,050 | 133,047,105 || 230,255 | 416,237,495 
Wjsee ae eet ce ee 145,655 | 282,903,958 | 75,645 | 156,313,030] 221.300 | 439,216,988 


Farm Implement Sales.—Sales of farm implements and equipment in 
Canada in 1948, as reported by manufacturers and importers mainly at wholesale 
prices, amounted to $170,666,070, an increase of 39 p.c. over the 1947 volume of 
$122,394,742. These figures do not include sales of parts, binder twine, motor trucks 
and machinery. Supplementary information indicated that the sales figures quoted 
at wholesale prices should be increased by 20 p.c. to bring them to a retail value. 
The estimated amounts spent by Canadian farmers, therefore, on new machinery 
and implements during 1948 was approximately $204,000,000 compared with 
$148,700,000 in 1947. 

The volume of sales of repair parts at wholesale prices in 1948 was $26,996,844, 
16 p.c. above the $23,276,162 reported for the year. 1947. Applying an average mark- 
up of 31-6 p.c. to bring the figure to retail prices, the estimated retail value of repair 
parts sold in 1948 was approximately $35,000,000 compared with $30,562,000 in 1947. 


25._Farm Implement and Equipment Sales, by Provinces, 1948 
Norr.—Values are mainly at wholesale prices. 
(ase a 22 SS ee ee RL Sa AL aE S| 


1947" 1948 P.C. 
| —_______—_——_ Increase 
Region ’ Pic; P.C. 1948 
Amount of Amount of over 
Total Total 1947 
$ $ 
Mira PINOLE TOVINCES o<6 ccc sase paces kak 4,286, 830 3°5 5,461,031 3-2 +27-4 
URS c/a’ sii p Cee SA lee Sse SU et tral he ee 11,361, 856 9-3 14, 906, 555 8-7 +31-2 
OGRE eM cons eee ete eae hee oleae wart 28,036, 903 22-9 38, 453,369 22-5 +37-2 
EAT EO La Ment es cc oils wets cinsciola nee eies pw en 15,583,121 12-7 23,369, 284 13-7 +-50-0 
Ste TCWOWATIS: ac ae Oo St eerimecinn wire enue a 33,382, 699 27-3 46,505,877 27°3 +39-3 
PAUSE ES nT. Sree ie neta a ohaln'e ce aden tw Sas Dow's 25,953, 168 21-2 36, 748, 138 21-5 +41-°6 
Bree ODI ee a 5s wirscie Tecstarwalsie gene 3,790, 165 3-1 5,221, 816 3-1 +37-8 
RO CBISS 2 cert aces ahora k Seine 122,394,742 100-0 170,666,070 100-0 +39-4 
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Separate figures by individual types of equipment are also compiled and sales 
for the major groups are presented in Table 26. 


26.—Sales of New Farm Machinery and Equipment by Types, 1947 and 1948 


CaaSSSSSSsSsS9a9n9naa9sS9S99Sa9Saaaa9a9aa9aa9anansaa rr —t 


Canada Prairie Provinces 
1Or Lek Ox 
Type of Equipment Change Change | 1948 as 
1947 1948 1948 1947 1948 1948 | P.C. of 
over over | Total 
1947 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing..... 5,083,346] 7,023,481) +38-2 || 2,571,277| 3,690,859} +48-5 | 52-6 
Ploughste ys ccd cathe where tera ees 8, 209, 5231/11, 960,819] +45-7 }| 6,197,334] 9,182,512} +48-2 | 76-8 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding....| 6,306,254] 9,337,442] +48-1 || 3,694,061] 5,441,855] +47-3 | 58-3 
Hayne ewes «eee tndaeednen eee 5,687,865] 9,351,056] +64-4 || 2,153,186) 3,274,933) +52-1 | 35-0 
Harvesting es <2t asia cee a ae 23, 178, 657}36, 046, 613) +55-5 120,327,361/31, 843,041) +56-7 | 88-3 
Preparing crops for market or use...| 5,125,784] 5,904,211] +15-2 || 2,349,492) 2,904,938) +23-6 49-2 
Tractors and engines............... 42, 223,078|63,065,437| +49-4 127,071, 336/39, 055,885) +44-3 | 61-9 


Spraying and dusting equipment 

(orchard or garden)............... 1,121,560) 1,489,082) +32-8 73,631] 341,319 1 22-9 
Farm wagons, trucks and sleighs...| 3,555, 627| 3,383,807| — 4-8 || 1,752,447] 1,767,134) + 0-8 | 52-2 
Domestic water systems and pumps} 5,167,081] 5,800,797] +12-3 }| 1,159,829} 918,657| —20-8 | 15-8 
Dairy machinery and equipment...| 4,969,918] 4,286,730) —13-7 940,070] 1,054,535) +12-2 24-6 


Barn equipment.........ceecser0ee. 1,851,558) 1,944,834) + 5-0 350,001] 226,055) —35-4 1 11-6 
Poultry farm equipment........... 721,922} 474,806) —34-2 272,587| 179,534) —34-1] 37-8 
Miscellaneousc. 30." ccc ds eee econ. 2,972,432] 2,808,792} — 5-5 || 1,500,470) 1,242,703} —17-2 | 44-2 
Machinery attachments............ 6, 220, 137)" 7, 788,163) +25-2 |) 4,505,906] 5,499,339) +22-0 | 70-6 

Totals, All Types........... 122,394,742/170,666,070) +-39-4 |'74,918,988)106,623,299| +42-3 | 62-5 


1 More than 100 p.c. 


Motion Picture Theatres. — Motion picture theatres in Canada in 1948 
numbered 1,950, an increase of 257 over the 1947 figure. Box office receipts were 
$83,283,486, 6 p.c. above the 1947 volume of $78,684,681; of this total, $18,626,188 
was paid in amusement taxes to the Federal and Provincial Governments. 


Attendance at motion picture theatres during 1948 numbered 222,459,224, 
an increase of 1 p.c. over the 220,857,594 paid admissions of 1947. ‘There were 12,916 
paid employees in theatres, whose salaries and wages amounted to $13,100,313, and 
1,445 proprietors or family members. 


The 1948 figures include 331 locations at which 16 m.m. equipment was used 
but exclude locations operated by itinerant exhibitors, drive-in theatres and theatres 
whose main revenue was derived from stage performances. 


Receipts of 165 itinerant exhibitors amounted to $428,303 with an additional 
$58,768 being collected in taxes. Attendance numbered 1,532,820 at these per- 
formances given in 760 different towns. 


Fifteen drive-in theatres with accommodation for 9,975 cars and attended by 


1,595,947 persons were in operation in 1948. Gross receipts reported were $789,765; 
of this amount, $131,124 was paid in taxes. 


The five theatres whose main source of revenue was stage productions had net 
receipts of $1,196,016 in 1948 and collected an additional $231,277 in taxes. Attend- 
ance at these theatres numbered 903,778. Comparable figures for the same five 
theatres in 1947 were; net receipts $1,079,931 and attendance 702,611 persons. 
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27.—Motion Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Provinces, 1930, 1941, 1947 and 1948 


Nors.—Itinerant operators and legitimate operators are not included in these figures. Receipts are 


exclusive of amusement taxes. 


1930 1941 1947 19481 
Province ——— 
No Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts | No. | Receipts 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 5 188,300 6 141,317 14 255, 835 16 281,995 
Nova Scotias..5.0.5.. 00. 56 1,814, 500 61 2,195,599 79 2,666, 189 78 2,738, 331 
New Brunswick........... 39 1,093, 400 39 1,102, 265 58 1,771,036 58 1,993, 102 
Quebectterte. ct eae 146 8,046, 600 202 8,047,022 318 | 13,918,163 472 16, 405, 929 
Ontarioweiees <6 nek ee es 323 | 15,806, 700 410 | 18,757,372 473 | 27,043,278 523 29,523,367 
Manitobarncermck. tet in: 73 2,712,800 111 2,475,949 146 3,526, 223 146 3,709, 443 
Saskatchewan............. 104 1,977,300 145 1,673,313 254 2,914,301 263 3,220,907 
Alibertactioniss ett. ce sree 85 2,323,700 144 2,201, 115 178 3,711,366 216 4,245,121 
British Columbia.......... 76 4,166, 800 122 4,145,945 173 7,058, 888 178 7,539, 053 
POCAIS Sisco ee oe 907 | 38,130,100 | 1,240 | 40,795,897 | 1,693 | 62,865,279 | 1,950} 69,657,248 


1 Subject to revision. The figures for this year include for the first time 104 parish and community - 
halls licensed in Quebec: receipts from these amounted to $148,377 for 522,557 paid admissions and amount 
of taxes paid was $13,639. 


‘Power Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing Establishments.—There were 
244 power laundries and 530 dry cleaning and dyeing operating plants in Canada 
in 1947. These two industries provided services to the value of $59,043,678 during 
the year. Of the total receipts, 51 p.c. was for dry cleaning, 41 p.c. for laundry, 
4 p.c. for linen rentals and 4 p.c. for other services. 


28.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, 1930 and 1940-47, and by Pr ovinces, 1947 


a 
all 


P Em- Salaries Cost of Value of Work 
Year and Province Plants ployees! | and Wages Materials Performed 
No. No. $ $ $ 
LOSO; eee oe ee er re cone on 242 9,100 8,140,177 1,571,747 16,283,555 
D9 4G ee ee eon oe cusses Cees 282 ee ee 230 10,034 8,156,441 1,808,671 16,719,106 
TLE Us| ia a Ree PU EN = 8, eee ee ae 237 11,844 10,120,662 2,348,740 19,816,895 
TELLER Ba 15 AGA lan eee See 238 12,848 11,678,625 2,533,216 22,396,324 
1943 ee eee a ee ee Land B: 225 13,209 12,338,829 2,530,464 23,436,392 
OTA PEE eon ccc waerlags 227 13,259 12,780,585 2,491,258 24,559,144 
jE eh ee Ce ee ee a ee oe ree ea 217 13,232 13,651,511 2,717,027 25,463,096 
TE Ee sinh le Bao i ae oie Ot esee len er eer 238 13,674 14,647,668 3,073,671 27,427,219 
1947 

Prince Hideto Island and Nova Scotia. 16 492 491,905 89,614 915, 287 
NewrBrunswick:..:.:. absccasece sn occas 9 313 310,509 68, 922 582,440 
TTS Ca Ss eee PO Ae ASE eR eer oes ae 51 3,908 4,721,298 1,096, 163 9,075,918 
OntATIO We ee ae ee Bo oon nS 98 4,911 5,561, 647 1, 153, 864 10,116, 084 
a AITO ee hc oe ke ae 12 829 902,214 210,390 1,651,004 
MUBKELENGWHE cre tee te ee 7 350 409,374 94,725 760, 251 
AID Orta crn. cnet hin ee ee ee iB 804 940,326 197,304 1,811, 234 
Bri bist © OUIMDIAZA sein cucu sibioa cas « - 40 2,338 3,019,799 649,138 5,547,175 
TR GtaIS 2s. aeeeee eeee 244 13,950 16,357,072 3,560,120 30,459,393 


1 Includes salaried employees and wage-earners. 


In addition, there were 71 male and 6 female pro 


prietors who received salaries of $166,425 and 91 male and 4 female proprietors who received nq regular 
salary in 1947. 2 Figures for Yukon and Northwest Territories included. 
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29.—Summary Statistics of Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Plants, 1930 
and 1940-47, and by Provinces, 1947 


Ee ee SS 
oo ee—————oaaoNoaaamamamnamananaqQqquqaaa««aqaaaaaeaaaa aaa — eee 


a Em- Salaries Cost of Value of Work 
Year and Province Plants ployees! | and Wages Materials Performed 
No. No. $ $ $ 
1930) 225. eeteinot leche erreiabes Tee oe 126 2,785 3,109,768 624,392 6,412,325 
1940. litres come rbot 300 5,474 4,956,024 1,156, 454 10,056,735 
1948 Ss et ee RO eet ee eeae ers ann ae 363 6,554 6,125,635 1,433,790 12,678,275 
19407. 28S eae oto 365 6,990 6,969,167 1,453,234 14,353,064 
1943 oR Go cs Se a ee ae we 362 7,388 7,865,795 1,518,897 15,218,369 
194AY BAG. BEE lett oe oe ee deters ote he 399 7,402 8,212,917 1,694,284 16,886,713 
945 vee iho eee, Se Pee omer 385 8,147 8,847,948 1,951,752 18,618,074 
1946: 435 ee Ee oh SE Se OE Oe 452 9,880 11,613,011 2,503, 762 23,720,940 
1947 

Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia. 25 406 480, 629 100, 218 1,009, 137 
New Brunswick? . Soe sae eee 21 334 358, 690 92, 683 817,275 
QueDEGze etre toe aes cee sale a erento 73 2,560 3,405, 831 742,440 6, 866,353 
Ontario ere ne once tote ree ioe 250 4,876 6, 430, 892 1,332,448 13,036, 255 
Manttobar te shen oe oe. oar eons he nee 26 960 1, 230, 843 282,115 2,267, 682 
Saskatchewan osc: cate cic cer 34 432 536,386 113,261 1,088, 474 
Albertad 2 ie eee ee cnn ene 46 587 712,448 165, 406 1,445, 202 
British Columbia2 pence ene ee 55 751 988, 745 212,935 2,053, 907 
Dotalserr. oe eee eee oe 530 10,906 14,144,464 3,041,506 28,584, 285 


1 Includes salaried employees and wage-earners. In addition, there were 244 male and 15 female pro- 
prietors who received salaries of $538,853 and 287 male and 23 female proprietors who received no regular 
salary in 1947, 2 Includes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores.—Studies on operating results of 
retail-chain firms were undertaken for the first time in 1948, covering the year 1947. 
All firms in ten major trades were canvassed and results were published late in 1948. 
Statisties on gross and net profits in retail chains were collected during the 1930’s 
but no detailed expenses were then available from the chain firms. 


OPERATING RESULTS OF RETAIL CHAINS , 1947 
GROSS PROFIT = NET PROFIT+ SALARIES + OTHER EXPENSES 
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GROCERY Seer 


AER RY 
DOOO 
eeeee 
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MENS CLOTHING 


BED 


‘ Ke xx RD SL, 
WOMEN S CLOTHING See Z 
FAMILY CLOTHING 
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DRUG 


FURNITURE 
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The first comprehensive study called for considerable detail of expenses, classi- 
fied between head office and warehouse expense and store expense. Results were 
presented by chain-size groupings where there was a sufficient number of contri- 
buting firms and, where possible, an analysis of expenses between the functions of 
head office and warehouse and store expenses was also shown. The items of profit 
and expense were related to net sales and included the following: gross margin or 
profit; executive salaries; employees’ salaries; employees’ benefits; occupancy cost; 


‘taxes; repairs; depreciation; supplies used; heat, light and power; advertising; 


travelling expense; communication; bad debt loss; all other expense, income taxes 


- (for incorporated firms); and net profit. 


This study of retail chains and a similar one taken on the 1947 operations of 
certain major wholesale trades adds more data about the costs of distribution as 
provided by retailers and middlemen. . 


30.— Operating Ratios in Retail Chain Stores for Selected Kinds of Business, 1947 


Norr.—All figures except stock turnover are percentages of net sales. 


Net Stock 

Cost Total Rglaries Occu- ; ofit Turn- 

Kandok Business of Gross |Operating fal pancy | Supplies Retare over 

Goods | Profit X- W X- Use I Times 

Sold penses! eer? pense? Meee per 
Tax Year! 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c No 

0, See ar a ee ea ae 83-20 16-80 14-44 9-42 1:27 0-75 2:36 8-3 

Combinations. ..24..4.0¢.. 84-01 15-99 13-23 8-38 0-88 0-71 2-76 14-7 

ING Teeter ee eee sare ee 79-49 20-51 17-24 11-28 1-23 1-03 3°27 39-4 

Men’s clothing. -..5...)/45.. 70-05 29-95 22-41 12-66 2-92 1-03 7-54 3-8 

Women’s clothing......... 69-82 30-18 24-03 11-59 4-53 1-00 6-15 5-5 

Family clothing........... 73-62 26-38 20-78 12-86 1-74 0-49 5-60 4-0 

PROM, ye ae uict ae ew be 69-25 30-75 24-23 14-55 4-19 0-78 6-52 2-6 

WATICUV EA vie a ee oi 62-33 37-67 24-63 15-91 3-97 0-82 13-04 5-2 

Felt CAS Sa tigete 2 ain kha pe oP em ee 65-82 34-18 28-83 16-07 4-69 0-69 5°35 4-0 

PE RMIEUR GIy hc ohio swis sce 67-43 32-57 24-74 13-86 2-31 0-93 7°83 3-2 
1 Includes salaries and wages, occupancy expense, store supplies and all other expenses. 2 Salaries 
and wages include proprietors’ salaries, executive salaries and employees’ salaries and wages. 3 In- 
cludes taxes, insurance, repairs, maintenance and depreciation on real estate, rentals paid for rented premises, 
and light, heat and power. 4 Cost of goods sold divided by average of beginning and year-end 


inventories. 


Retail Consumer Credit.—Studies on retail consumer credit were conducted 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and results were compiled on five retail 
trades to June, 1945. In 1947, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics undertook the 
survey and results are now available on a quarterly basis. The sample of firms 
first used has been increased and improved and now covers 16 retail trades in which 
consumer credit purchasing is an important factor. 


The combined results of these trades are presented in index form in Table 31 
by three-month periods and show cash, instalment, and charge sales and instalment 
and charge accounts receivable at the end of each period. Sales are based on an 
average quarter of 1941 and receivables on the amount outstanding on the books of 
the sample firms at Dec. 31, 1941. The percentage composition of sales and 
receivables, and sales-receivables ratios and number of days credit outstanding are 
also shown. 
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These statistics portray the trend in cash and credit consumer purchasing at 
the retail level and measure the rise and fall in unpaid accounts on credit buying. 
They represent the average for respective trades by which the individual merchant 
may plan his own policy of extending credit. 


31.— Quarterly Indexes and Percentage Composition of Retail Consumer Credit 
for Combined Trades, 1948 and 1949 


(Index averages for 1941=100) 


Sales During Period Accounts Receivable 
at End of Period ' 
esi st dinstal Total | Total | Instal 
nstal- ota ota nstal- 
Cash rent | Charge | Credit Saled TBA | Charge | Total 
INDEXES 
1948—Jan.—Mar:.. 0.55.55. 166-1 99-2 165-1 145-9 159-6 79-2 125-1 108-0 
ADE ones eee erent 202-5 122-2 187-4 168-4 190-9 85-2 137-2 117-3 
AVI AISI tis sc an Pooae: 203-9 109-1 183-9 162-1 188-4 91-5 142-4 123-3 
Oct=Dece a eer 248-2 166-2 218-1 203 -0 232-7 118-9 160-2 144-7 
1949—Jan.—Mar............ 170-2 111-4 170:3 153-2 163-8 107-4 138-5 126-9 
Apr.-Junel,..........] 214-5 146-6 204-3 187-5 205-9 113-6 151-6 137-8 
PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION 
1948—Jan =Mar... 00.400." 62-9 7:2 29-9 37-1 100-0 31-8 68-2 100-0 
Apr ne aah ane 63-7 7-3 29-0 36-3 100-0 30-9 69-1 100-0 
July—Sept....... 50. 4. - 65-2 7-1 27-7 34-8 100-0 31-2 68-8 100-0 
Oct=Decs. Vr eyyt 64-2 7-7 28-1 35-8 100-0 31-4 68-6 100-0 
1949—Jan.-Mar............ 62-9 8-1 29-0 37-1 100-0 33-2 66-8 100-0 
Apr=Junel.. 4. .i.<5- 63-3 8-0 28-7 36:7 100-0 32°5 67-5 100-0 


bale, 2 ee ee SS ee 


1 Subject to revision. 


Statistics of Finance Companies.—In 1948, there were 97 finance companies 
in Canada that participated in the financing of consumers, commercial and 
industrial goods. The total value of’ this financing amounted to $208,000,000 
in 1948, an increase of more than 19 p.c. over 1947, and more than twice the total of 
$100,000,000 reported in 1941. The financing of commercial and industrial goods, 
although still exceeded in 1948 by the financing of consumer goods, has increased 
in importance as an activity of finance companies since 1941. Consumers’ goods 
accounted for 77 p.c. of total sales financing in 1941, but these items accounted for 
only 48 p.c. in 1947 and 59 p.c. in 1948. 


Balances outstanding on retail instalment’ paper purchased by sales finance 
companies amounted to about $107,000,000 in 1947 as compared with $65,000,000 
in 1941, a gain of 61 p.c. In the same period total paper financed had gained 
74 p.c. By 1948 balances outstanding had reached $130,000,000 or double the 
1941 figure. The 1941-47 gain resulted from the increase in commercial and 
industrial outstandings, while the 1948 increase was due to the heavy activity in 
consumer goods, largely consumer durables which were again back on the markets 
in quantity. 


Results of the surveys for 1941, 1947 and 1948 are given in Tables 32 and 33. 
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3$2.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, Dec. 31, 1941-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 


a Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding 
em —_————_——_. Kj 
1941 1947 1948 1941 1947 1948 
@ONSUMErS ee OOdS ur.oe.: wines Pe wntcce 77 84 122 49 48 70 
New passenger Cars.............ee005- 23 32 38 — 19 24 
Used passenger Cars...........cceee008 44 31 56 — 17 30 
CCH ECM ees te hoe, carer nL 3 10 21 28 — 12 16 
Commercial and industrial.............. 23 90 86 16 59 60 
New commercial vehicles............. 11 33 36 — 21 25 
Used commercial vehicles............ 7 14 19 — 8 11 
Otheratceh cigs ess Plata aie ete 5 43 31 a 30 24 
Totals, Retail Financing...... 100 174 208 65 107 130 


33.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Year-end Balances Outstanding, by 
Provinces, 1941, 1947 and 1948 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding 
Province > |] 
1941 1947 1948 1941 1947 1948 
Maritime Provinces........ a eon 7 int 15 4 7 10 
QUODEC Se ree tees femnee ti reste 16 42 46 10 27 30 
Ontarigs Pee see de eR 48 69 87 30 42 53 
ManitODas ek seat een 5 9 10 3 5 6 
HAsSkAtChowanmawm we mak... oc at eaak 6 7 ia 5 4 4 
NI Dertaeee eee coe eee 9 16 19 6 10 12 
BritishiColumbial a. 42.5 oes. eS ed. 9 20 24 7 12 15 
MOURNS 300.8 css. Visas Pei 100 174° 208 65 107 130 


Automotive sales financing makes up the major portion of the activities of 
finance companies. In 1941, automobile financing was 85 p.c. of the total, while 
in 1947 and 1948 the percentages were 62 p.c. and 70 p.c., respectively. 


Monthly statistics on the financing of automotive commodities have been kept 
for about 20 years and Table 34 shows the trend since 1939. Figures in this table 
do not in all cases agree with those given in Table 32 because of minor inconsistencies 
in reporting on different occasions. 


of Motor-Vehicle Sales by Finance Companies, 1939-48 


‘ New Vehicles Used Vehicles All Vehicles 
ear a 
No. Financing No. Financing No. Financing 
$ $ $ 
LMS es bat ta a eee ne eee 37,320 27,852,627 115, 787 34,916,119 153,107 62,768, 746 
ASSO Seren Ee ocd elsloracee oe <5. c 42,982 33,473,397 133, 596 41, 762,396 176,578 75, 235, 793 
OAT ar chacd Foils ace te Sh oes 41,032 34, 887,591 141,387 49, 829,192 182,419 84, 716, 783 
tLe OAR yc eae ene ee a 7,398 6,207,111 58,912 18,389, 804 66,310 24,596,915 
POO peer. ladies. a wcities 1,077 1, 254, 878 388,496 13, 637, 688 39,573 14, 892, 566 
ORG ee Ie ae ees eee oe IN. 2 Sil 2,927,396 30,599 11,643,541 32,970 14,570,937 
LOLR MEARE MAR een tee eas eee 3, 630 4,934, 456 24,356 9,502, 726 27,986 14, 437, 182 
LS ee a ea ee er 22, 866 27,978,992 30,527 13, 607,573 53,393 41,586,565 
TOA TR tes ree Csi once we 46, 700 65, 422, 230 72,167 43,322,528 118, 867 108, 744, 758 
LEE Reiece Aas 95 Scream 51, 867 73,805, 672 103, 767 71,149,341 155, 634 144, 955,013 
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In the immediate post-war period, with cash reserves of consumers at a high 
level, a high percentage of car sales were made for cash. However, the proportion 
of vehicles financed has been gaining steadily as more and more vehicles become 
available. ‘Table 35 shows a comparison of new passenger car sales and financing 
for specified years. In the first nine months of 1949 sales of new motor-vehicles 
financed was 28 p.c. of the total, a gain over the 1948 figure. 


35.—Sales and Financing of New Motor-Vehicles (Passenger and Commercial), 
Selected Years, 1933-48 


ee ——— ee 
a 


P.C. of Total Sales 


Whee Vehicles Vehicles Financed eee 
“ Sold Financed Val 
Number Value acne 
No No. $ 
1933 oi icc Raheca lacie eta ae oe ae 45,332 15, 880 35-0 22-1 632 
BI a tra em ar oa iy OA MARIE aI RI 101,461 31,950 31-5 22-0 701 
O37. ice cree ee en Seng cis 144, 441 56, 247 38-9 27-3 723 
LOS SHED ere eee cise cthataisren a cee niet ena ae 121,165 45,267 37-4 25-0 745 
198 Gens BSN eke Oh bernie ede settee ot reratet oe 114, 747 37,320 32-5 22-1 746 
1940 eA ac eo es Ee ee eee 130, 552 42,982 32-9 22-5 779 
gS) 8 Peoeterr nn dom oor metre PRON SLs aA SF 118,082 41,032 34-7 23-0 850 
LOA Gita Ka Stas Sate oie ace bx eine alee Guero 120, 044 22,866 19-0 14-5 1, 224 
tASY VBR DS Rn Ars te ME ALY AOS PRES Pe 230,255 46, 700 20-3 15-7 1,401 
1948 oar areata a era eet otera ceeretane 221,300 51, 867 23-4 16-8 1, 423 


Section 5.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada* 


For the crop year ended July 31, 1948, 2,249 co-operative business organizations 
reported on their operations. Membership recorded was 1,127,229 and total 
business amounted to $780,084,955. These three figures are the highest reported 
since 1931. This year marks the first time that membership has been over 1,000,000 
but it must be noted that in this figure there is much duplication since the same 
individual may and often does belong to more than one type of association. 

The number of reporting co-operatives has increased since 1945 by over 400; 
total:volume of business increased by $195,000,000—an amount greater than the 
total business reported in 1938. During the same period sales value of farm products 
increased by $116,000,000 and purchasing and distributing co-operatives reported 
an increase in sales volume amounting to $76,000,000. In 1945, marketing volume 
was six times the business of the purchasing co-operatives and in 1948 this ratio 
had dropped to 4 to 1. 


Developments of Co-operatives, 1948-49.—Evidence of growth and expansion 
among co-operatives can be noted from developments that took place in 1948. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators acquired from a private company 20 country elevators 
in Manitoba, a feed grain plant at Portage la Prairie and a 3,500,000 bu. terminal 
at Port Arthur. As part payment a terminal of smaller capacity at Port Arthur 
was turned over to the private company and the remainder of the purchase price 
of these expanded facilities was provided by members’ subscriptions. 

Two instances of co-operatives moving into the field of manufacturing were 
reported. Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited, began operating a bag factory 
in September, 1948, and at the beginning of 1949 regional wholesales were being 
supplied with bags from this co-operative-owned factory. 


* Prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Marketing Service, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. The treatment of credit unions that formerly appeared here has been transferred to the Currency 
and Banking Chapter, see p. 1079. 
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The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool opened a new flour mill at Saskatoon. Built 
at a cost of $3,500,000 this mill will have a capacity of 1,000 bbl. per day. 

In the field of production certain co-operative wholesales have for the past 
few years owned and operated coal mines in Alberta. Recently, three western 
co-operative wholesales joined in the search for oil in western Canada and in August, 
1948, the first co-operative oil well in Canada was brought in. Since that time 
seven more successful drillings have been made. ) 

The Canadian Co-operative Implements, Limited, set up on a basis of member- 
ship through district associations and incorporated under federal charter, has now 
dissolved the district associations and has been incorporated under a special Act of 
the Province of Saskatchewan. This company is also registered in the other 
provinces where business is carried on. Its membership is now about 50,000 in 
the three Prairie Provinces. It distributes tractors, harvester combines, swathers, 
tiller combines, tractor. mowers, disks, harrows, sleighs, wagon boxes, farm tools 
and hand implements. Machinery is sold through the local co-operative associa- 
tions and direct to members when there is no local co-operative. Assembly is 
done at branches and service is provided by mobile field-service units equipped 
with all necessary tools and repair parts. 

Another major reorganization among Canadian co-oweratives took place in 
December, 1948, when the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company, Limited, became 
United Co-operatives of Ontario. This organization has been the leading farm mark- 
eting and supply co-operative in Ontario since 1914. Organized first on a direct indi- 
vidual membership basis the new co-operative is now owned by its local associations. 

Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited, is a federation of eight Canadian 
regional wholesales, and was organized to consolidate the buying for regional 
member wholesales of all merchandise handled or arranged for. It may acquire 
and operate productive and manufacturing facilities and act as distributor for 
co-operative processing or manufacturing plants. In addition, it controls the 
“Co-op” label in Canada and safeguards the standards and specifications of goods 
sold under this label. For the year ended Oct. 31, 1948, Interprovincial Co- 
operatives, Limited, reported sales of nearly $4,500,000. 


Marketing.—The value of farm products marketed by co-operatives during 
the crop year ended July 31, 1948, amounted to $616,347,477, an increase of 
$37,709,263 over the total reported for the same period in 1947. 

There has been very little change in the percentage of the main farm products 
in commercial trade handled by the co-operatives. In 1946-47 this change was 
estimated at 31 p.c. and for 1947-48 at 32 p.c. For the commodities concerned 
the percentages are as follows, with the previous year indicated in parentheses: 
dairy products, 22-6 (21-7); live stock, 18-5 (18-2); poultry and eggs, 18-6 (16-6); 
wool, 68-1 (72-9); grains, 56-2 (51-5); fruits and vegetables, 27-4 (82-1); maple 
products, 25-1 (11-7); tobacco, 99-0 (87-3); and honey, 6-0 (11-4). 

Increases in sales of farm products were reported from all provinces except 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta. In Nova Scotia sales declined by over 
$1,000,000, attributable to a smaller apple crop and to reduced prices for this com- 
modity. The decrease in the Ontario volume of sales is the result of less complete 
returns compared with those of the previous year. More accurate reporting from 
Alberta resulted in lower figures for that Province as a whole since in the previous 
year sales values of some commodities were over-estimated. New Brunswick reported 
sales almost double the 1947 figure. This is accounted for by an increase in the 
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number of associations reporting; a rise in the prices for dairy products; and an 
increase in the numbers and prices of hogs marketed co-operatively. One new 
co-operative seed plant with a substantial volume was in operation for the first 
time during the year 1947-48. 


Merchandising.—The reported sales volume of supplies and merchandise 
purchased by co-operatives for members and patrons amounted to $157,874,045 
in 1947-48 compared to $127,001,488 in 1946-47—an increase of almost 24 p.c. 
The largest increase was noted in co-operatives handling food products, clothing, 
home furnishings and petroleum products. Farm machinery sales through co- 
operatives more than tripled. Feeds and fertilizer, the most important goods 
handled in terms of volume, increased in sales by approximately 25 p.c. 


All provinces shared in the general increase in sales of merchandise with Quebec 
reporting an increase of about $15,000,000. This, however, was the result of better 
coverage in that Province when over 100 purchasing co-operatives reported for the 
first time. 


Wholesaling.—Every province, except Prince Edward Island, now has a 
provincial or regional wholesale that supplies the local co-operatives with farm 
requirements and consumer goods. ‘These wholesales are federations of locals and 
are themselves federated into Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited. In addition, 
seven are regional members of National Co-operatives, Incorporated, in the United 
States from which they obtain durable consumer and production goods such as 
washing-machines, radios, refrigerators, milking-machines, electric fencers, batteries, 
tractor and automobile tires and other automotive accessories. Through Inter- 
provincial Co-operatives, Limited, the provincial wholesales can obtain under a 
““Co-op” label salmon, jams, flour and other commodities such as twine, roofing, etc. 


Ten co-operative wholesales reported for the year 1947-48. They served 
1,650 member associations and reported total assets of $17,395,214. Plant value, 
less allowance for depreciation, was $3,941,515 and members’ equity totalled 
$7,683,100. Liabilities to members was only $1,600,000 compared with liabilities 
to the public of $9,712,114. 


Total sales of merchandise during 1947-48 amounted to $42,096,580 while 
the value of sales of farm products was $52,316,972. The main product marketed was 
live stock with a sales value of $26,301,948. The major items supplied to members 
by the wholesales were feeds and fertilizer, valued at approximately $21,670,733. 
It is significant that while local co-operative retail stores reported sales of over 
$37,000,000 in food products only $3,700,000, or about 10 p.c., was supplied by 
the co-operative wholesales. 


Retailing.—Total sales volume of co-operative retail stores (including branches) 
in Canada for the year 1947-48 was reported as $74,687,177. Approximately 
50 p.c. was accounted for by sales of food products while sales of feed and fertilizer 
ranked second in volume with sales of $13,642,648. The number of stores reporting 
was 631, exclusive of branch outlets. 


Sales of petroleum products through co-operatives amounted to $7,879,409 
and were made mainly in the three Prairie Provinces. Alberta alone reported 
sales of over $3,000,000. 


Miscellaneous and Service Type Co-operatives.—Reports were received 
from 68 service co-operatives and covered co-operative activity in transportation, 
medical services, automobile and electrical repairs, restaurants, boarding-houses, 
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funeral services, housing and recreation. 
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Total membership was reported to be 


19,049 and total revenue from services rendered amounted to $1,787,966. 
In addition, there are many co-operatively-owned community halls and recrea- 


tion centres throughout Canada. 


In Saskatchewan there are community pastures, 


co-operative farms, machinery co-operatives and co-operatives for the production 


of sheep, hogs, honey and fur. 


Many of Canada’s telephone systems are classed as co-operatives and the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics recorded 2,318 such systems in 1947-48 with a total 
investment of $22,751,436. 


36.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1943-48 


Associa- | Places of Sales of Farm Sales of Total 
Year tions Business Patrons Products Supplies Business! 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
19438 ete. Series. 1, 650 4,406 608,680 | 295,499,274 55, 689, 141 352, 785,598 
LUE chepe> tk ARS Rnd eel ai 1,792 4,534 719,080 | 459,798,798 65,508, 771 527, 855, 540 
1945 sa a eee oes 1,824 4,441 738,345 | 500,481,627 81,360, 855 585, 650, 066 
gC oe, Se A Rees A a 1,953 4,488 922,928 | 454,564,927 95,603,311 554,329, 652 
(G47 entre ies ae Ss ales 2,095 5, 084 1,036,498 | 578,638,214 | 127,001,488 712,583, 246 
TOA Roe. Tete thy S.A 2,249 5,423 1,195,372 | 616,347,477 | 157,874,045 780,084,955 
Value Liabilities Share- 
of Total Assets to the holders or peter 
Plant Public Members Guy, 
$ $ $ No. $ 
1045: < eheaes. eens fa 8 36, 866, 861 186, 634, 839 124, 264,085 585, 826 62,370, 754 
TVS es Ne TS ee 40, 664, 827 203,047,911 130, 556,373 690, 967 72,491,538 
MOA rete tinea cs ss 43,048,326 171, 128, 184 87,354, 033 739, 804 83,774,151 
104 Gels eR fons. ose 46,775, 158 163 , 467, 434 71,012, 260 926, 863 92,455,174 
1 Oy eee Se ES a a ee 53, 027,212 168, 195,387 71, 403, 750 982,990 96, 791,637 
LOA Rear nes oe es 75,009, 655 201, 603, 705 89,381,360 17127,.229 121, 222,345 


1 Includes other revenue. 


37._Products Marketed, Merchandise and Supplies Handled by Co-operative 


Business Organizations, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1947 and 1948 


Item Associa- 
tions! 
Marketing— No. 
Warryaproductsw tect wise aceite ions 645 
LUIS ONG VelCtaOles awe ase. ack stein Heh 176 
Grsintandtseed sees: SO a SEE 96 
NGI WOIRGOCIOSY careers eens rise emi ieee 325 
HUTESANAKDOULCEN se ores Ae onan on ee meme dee 269 
PENT oN /B peered. ce WMS Anes aa ears Zan ne ML ae ame 8 
NES LOM GO CLUG US rss eho ae oP tector ies oh esters tasers siacars 1 
PRODACCO ME Ce enn scr te Serr Trans eae hres 7 
Oath, wo seroh Seeders ee ee nee 15 
Bie ene. ma. hits, See ee, hee 4 
umberangs wood Geek ccc ck che hee Uf 
Miscellancous#.tiace och kce cone ot heen en eae Bie 
Totals, Marketing... 5.1.08. a6. 1,124 
Merchandising— 
HOOURDLOGUCEG Rao iiss Ss oe oiistis g ce os cise a Skene 489 
Clothing and home furnishings............... 335 
Petroleum products and auto accessories...... 616 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material............ 947 
Machinery and equipment.................... 242 
Coal, wood and building material............ 557 
Wispellaneous: cat merece oalearte se rtvas esas 829 
Totals, Merchandising.............. 1,548 
Grand Totalseee re) 2,095 


1947 


Value 
of Sales 


$ 


83 , 233, 972 
44,205, 752 
283, 262,461 
91, 593, 252 
26,034, 954 
517,544 
1,115, 982 
43,747,881 
2,093 , 967 
1,966, 806 
121,705 
743 , 938 


578,638,214 


27,933,952 
3,857,771 
14,671,057 
53,438,346 
1,680, 228 
8,034, 153 
17,385,981 


127,001,488 
705,639,702 


1948 
Associa- Value 
tions! of Sales 
No. $ 

667 109; 862,341 
196 40,338, 032 
82 290, 773, 952 
298 96, 886, 819 
356 31,591, 753 
A 550, 888 
1 1,446,571 
5 37,067,050 
18 1,750,563 
4 1,528,469 
17 645, 033 
30 3,906, 006 
1,123 616,347,477 
636 37,263, 142 
411 6,274, 023 
717 20,005, 875 
1,096 66, 405, 993 
333 5,038, 139 
631 8,522,050 
827 14,364, 823 
1,592 157,874,045 
2,249 774,221,522 


1 Duplication exists in this column since some associations market produce as well as handle supplies. 
Some market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 
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38.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Business Organizations by Provinces, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1947 and 1948 


Shareholders 


4 Associa- Sales of Sales of Total 
Province tions or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No. No. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island. ...1947 20 6, 254 2,425,352 963,278 3,460, 836 
1948 24 7,293 2,896, 602 1, 653,304 4,571, 223 

INO Var SCOUa na aenriee ee 1947 96 13, 122 8,548,552 10,052, 728 18, 685,973 
1948 116 723 a0 U5) 6,428, 159 12,418, 411 18,995,070 

New Brunswick.......... 1947 57 12, 203 2,543,210 5,219,960 7,802, 231 
1948 71 13, 286 5,477,864 6,432,559 12,004,483 

@webecee sauce coma 1947 590 56, 694 50,493,314 25, 208, 856 75,712,503 
1948 707 80, 620 56,355, 458 40, 210, 158 96,596, 847 
Ontarioseenn eee wees 1947 402 74,920 92,509, 241 325000, 000 128, 122,831 
1948 369 75,334 87, 710, 067 29, 678, 240 118, 647, 838 

Manitobats cases tere 1947 108 157,822 51, 765, 141 9,820, 607 62,190, 862 
1948 141 174,541 58, 702,872 12,470,716 71,508,373 
Saskatchewan............ 1947 545 370,937 | 172,544,516 21, 723,140 195,121,578 
1948 540 401,863 | 176,464,361 25,710,178 203 , 935,776 

Alberta: pate 0 cee eae 1947 169 218,217 | 116,529,637 10, 257, 756 127, 685, 241 
1948 162 208, 991 113, 803,328 Iedienvok 128, 425, 429 

British Columbia........ 1947 102 Sean 37,041, 213 8,491,384 46, 641,954 
1948 112 40,101 42,585, 761 10,396,532 54, 220,516 
Interprovincial........... 1947 6 39,566 44 , 238,038 2, 707, 846 47,159, 237 
1948 if 101,985 65,923,005 5,131,916 71,179,400 

Totals teeeckseeeses 1947 2,095 982,990 | 578,638,214 | 127,001,488 712,583,246 
1948 2,249 1,127,229 | 616,347,477 | 157,874,045 780,084,955 


1 Includes other revenue. 


Co-operative Insurance.—Farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies are the 


oldest form of co-operative insurance in Canada. Net admitted assets for 1947 were 
$22,300,000, net amount of insurance carried was $1,835,000,000 and net claims paid 
in 1947 amounted to $5,284,544. 


The Co-operative Life Insurance Company obtained a Federal charter in 1947 
and extended its operations into Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and has applied for a licence to operate in New Brunswick. As at Dec. 31, 1948, 
insurance in force totalled $17,327,351. 


Fishermen’s Co-operatives.—Co-operative marketing of fish was reported 
by 87 associations during 1947-48. These associations are located mainly in the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec but there are indications of interest in co-operative 
organization among fishermen who operate on inland waters in Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 


Total membership in the reporting fishermen’s co-operatives was 12,766 and the 
value of fish sold was $14,940,017. Most fishermen’s co-operatives also handle gear, 
bait, etc., but on the Pacific coast the provision of consumer goods to members is a 
considerable item. Reported sales value of supplies sold during 1947-48 amounted to 
$1,979,379. 


The Co-operative Union of Canada.—Organized for the protection and pro- 
motion of the co-operative movement, the Co-operative Union of Canada celebrated 
its 40th anniversary in March, 1949. 

It is organized on a basis of local unions in each province and its statistical 


summary for the year 1947-48 reported a membership of 922 associations representing 
a total individual membership of 628,745 and business amounting to $472,954,035. 
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Le Conseil Canadien de la Coopération represents in a similar manner French- 
speaking co-operators throughout the country and has provincial sections organized 
in several provinces. 


Section 6.—Food Consumption* 


Consumption of Major Foods.—A study of consumption of the major 
foods was undertaken during the war years by the Agricultural Division of the 
Bureau of Statistics in recognition of the national and international significance of 
such information. While data on total consumption of certain commodities such 
as wheat, alcoholic beverages, meats, etc., have been available for a considerable 
period, it was found necessary to establish a per capita level of consumption of 
a wide range of products on a comparable basis. 


The figures represent available supplies including production and imports, 
adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations have been made at the retail stage of distribution, except meats for 
which the figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amounts of food 
actually eaten would be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste 
occurring after the products reached the hands of the consumer. It should also be 
pointed out that there are minor discrepancies in certain of the figures since statistics 
of storage stocks in the hands of retailers and consumers were not available. In the 
main, however, the figures represent the best summary of food consumption data 
that has been compiled for Canada. 


All basic foods have been classified under 13 main commodity groups. Totals 
for each group have been computed using common denominators for the group, 
as for example: milk solids (dry weight) in the case of the dairy-products group; 
fat content in the case of fats and oils; and fresh equivalent in the case of fruits. 
All foods have been included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 39 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of 
food moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 
as an average for comparison with the post-war years 1947 and 1948. (The estimates 
for 1948 are subject to revision.) 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


39.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1947 and 1948, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Nore.—Many figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1947 Year Book, 
due to the regrouping of component items of certain groups. 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita of 1935-39 
Supplies of Food per Annum Average 


1935-39 | 1947 19481 1947 1948! 


Cereals— 

POUT GNCLUGING TYG OUT) 2..5..icchns <a sisteaes ses + Retail wt.| 184-8 | 159-2 152-0 86-1 82-3 
QOatmealandirolled oate. 5 eo. ee cs Sle ik cae 7-3 6:4 5-5 87-7 75-3 
Hotencapese) -banlevec 4 rw. oe. biti Ao, aces sea wie Me 0-3 0-5 0-2 166-7 66-7 
MCOLM MMH WANG OUP A. dale es coh Oh ths Lo ciswe bel oe * 1-4 0-2 0-5 14:3 35-7 
SUR OAT ALOU yo eae ica cee NS ice tee bos abaac’ od 0-2 0-1 0-1 50-0 50-0 
TEN RESNe SS. Sei Ries, es WP Rae a 30 Cn ea eR ae ae 4-3 3-0 1-3 69-8 30-2 
SOA RIA Sb LOO Sa, oie cas ois ta cba, Soniye ckoncyobondasd.Otsievorens 4 7-4 7-6 5-9 102-7 79-7 

POERIS IC OFOR ISS: 0. S51 3 tle ieee win iin vor ee He 205-7 | 177-0 | 165-5 86-0 80-5 


1 1948 figures subject to revision. 
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39.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1947 and 1948, 
with Averages, 1935-39—continued 


nn TEE 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita of 1935-39 
Supplies of Food per Annum Average 
1935-39 |} 1947 19481 1947 19481 


Potatoes— 

Potatoes twhites.so--e reece see eRe toes Retail wt.| 192-3 172-9 190-5 89-9 99-1 

POTATOES SWEOEN o00 occ tei oer Sere peer carers ch 0-6 0-7 0-2 || 116-7 33-3 
Totals, Potatoesyio) ge 5 gece sorts i Pesca ee i) 192-9 | 173-6 | 190-7 90-0 98-9 

Sugars and Syrups— 

SUCRE Tee oe tee ie creel te octets rebecca teen yoneser: Refined wt. 94-7 89-0 98-1 94-0 103-6 

Manlosugar..ssaserints ee Se. eee Retail wt. 1-8 2-4 1-2 || 183-3 66-7 

(Od iy:) eens eee eo Peace Shc doo anon s 11-9 13-9 13-3 116-8 111-8 
Totals, Sugar and Syrups.............. Sugar content; 104-6 | 100-2 | 108-0 96-3 103°8 

Pulses and Nuts— 

Dy api ateshikneeee ACU CE DO Cd Aa OC rE er sandae CnC Retail wt. 3:7 4-8 5-3 129-7 143-2 

JO) ated osc 0: Pele areata Meee a rthok a Aeaamen pate ie “ 5-7 4-6 3°4 80-7 59-6 

Peartsl stcte terre eee Cee Skee Shelled wt. 2-2 3-2 4-8 145-5 218-2 

of Breve LVL Ke ee cee OE a Ae es Set Oxo Yi 1-1 0-8 0:8 72-7 72-7 

Soy bean tion ahd. pdt es deck aertn reat sion Retail wt. at 0-6 0-6 Ae 1% 

GCOGOR en eee ee AS on Soe Green beans 3°70 2-5 2:5 67-6 67-6 
Totals, Pulses and Nuts.......... — Retail wt. incl. 

shelled wt. of nuts) 14-5 15-2 16-1 || 104-8 111-0 
Fruit— 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
KPOMATOCS MEFeSIi et een teen hte ec ines sole Retail wt. 15-4 15-9 18-1 103-2 117-5 
TOmacomproducts teary mc sas steele sets Net wt. canned 10-0 14-9 18-4 149-0 184-0 
Crirusurury treshercnee EE etre, Retail wt. 2a 41-8 39-3 166-5 156-6 
Citrusiirmt scanned sasc5- oe eae te Net wt. canned 0-5 8-1 5-7 111,620-0 | 1, 140-0 
Other Fruit— 
restinthe. “LeU 3 UD. PORE pitts ac. Serta etohine Retail wt.| 40-5 60-4 47-8 149-1 118-0 
Ganned.c3 3 ae ee oe een cea Net wt. canned 6:3 10-2 8:8 161-9 139-7 
Ded Sees, rea a, ater ence de are roe ote Processed wt. 8-3 10-0 7-4 120-5 89-2 
JURICOs Rae ee oe a oe he Bt ete Oe eae hae pote oe ee Net wt. canned aH 2-0 2°6 eae Az. 
TETOZOU ys oe leans crBishs ok unre ress aoske trae rare Retail wt. 0-2 0-3 0-3 150-0 150-0 
Totals. cE rultye sites ee eee Fresh equiv.) 138-7 | 212-3 | 191-2) 153-1 137-9 
Starchet hee. e2 nda. ouetiesieictine Oe ee Retail wt. 295 20% 2-7 || 108-0 108-6 
Vegetables— 

Fresh— 
Cabbaroand-greens =... es ee oe ee Retail wt. 16-2 18-9 19-7} 116-7 121-6 
Carrots rr. Pee aN at Mee aN ss 15-4 12-2 10-6 792 68-8 
NSE SUNOS Uo nic Sean Sere tases oh tenaiersverne cs 6-2 2-8 2-2 45-2 35:5 
Ot were BF ost hace oe nN oe ce. Stra ether a 29-8 82-5 30-6 |} 109-1 102-7 

Ganned he ee Ee ces seer Net wt. canned 10-8 18-6 16-8 172-2 155-6 

PUPOZEN sce or eye oe eae tom errant cre Retail wt. 5a 0-4 0:3 are “e 
Totals; *Vevotaples: =. co ..chk se neue ee Fresh equiy.| 78-4 85-4 80-2 || 108- 102-3 

Oils and Fats— 

Bard ee a ire ek pactcae Be eee ee i ene Retail wt. 3°9 7-2 6-8 184-6 174-4 

Shortening) seo sete oy seeker pac ois bteaia ncisme My 10-6 a By. Onn nce 

Other ostand fats a tk ee. ae eck eects 4 F 1-8 ak oe Ri ep 

Battercee ete eh see ee ie bo Sues ss 31-0 28-0 28-6 90-3 92-3 
Totals, Oils and Fats..................... Fat content|) 41-4 


———— | | | | —— | 


1 1948 figures subject to revision. 
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39.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption, 1947 and 1948, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
r per Capita of 1935-39 
Supplies of Food per Annum Average 


1935-39 | 1947 1948! 1947 1948! 


Meat— 
1d oye MRE ey Bie tek ok Oe i eer a a a ee Careasswt.}| 39-9 52-7 54-2 |] 132-1 135-8 
Dee ese CRIT OIC GiRRoRICECPOOIARC SR Soin INI aa Ce ISN eo 54-7 67-7 58-0 |} 123-8 106-0 
VGH). at OPA ccd ARIA Res ls Me Pate Tee Site ae 10-5 9-6 10-9 91-4 103-8 
WVEICCON AME aN Doe aes: « eaters som ele averse S 5-6 4-8 3°5 85-7 62-5 
ETL er Tee PR sos an oa be ee Edible wt. 5-8 6-5 6-0 | 112-1 103-4 
Le Sclelsto | Mee aor Sieh sete Cs SRO RLS ee ai Net wt. canned 1-4 3-5 2-0 |} 250-0 142-9 
MOCAISMIMCALS 24 Pan tes ae ede oa. ces Carcass wt.| 118-4} 146-0] 185-3 || 123-3 114-3 
Poultry and Fish— 
Pens aml Chickens s 0.60. cskstewsacarssed Retail wt., dressed} 15-6 21-2 15-8 || 135-9 101-3 
WGWSr’ POUL ET Views <..o ae oe iars oie alate dhe etretons se 2-8 3-6 3-3 || 128-6 117-9 
DOE IGhi ee emia. frie Siete he fe eesoreate odes Fresh, edible wt. 0-4 0-2 0-3 50-0 75-0 
Fish, (other) fresh, frozen and cured............ Filleted wt. 8-8 7-1 7-1 80-7 80-7 
HL YStD OHNE Sr aks Cece cae cis Cote dale perenie Be. os Net wt. canned 2-7 4.2 4-7 155-6 174-1 
Totals, Poultry and Fish................... Edible wt.) 22-4 25-6 23-0 || 114-3 102-7 
EE Se ee irene to cteeene SG cleo Ae eomrolaigneis, oat oe Fresh egg equiv.| 30-7 36-1 35-1 || 117-6 114-3 
Milk and Cheese— 
Cheddar’ cheese sie sco ee wl cee ece pace ce sales Retail wt. 3-4 4-9 3:3 144-1 97-1 
GP PTICHCESO* Sa eic cs tet Sh aren eke Ae es oko hamea ees ee 0-3 0-4 0:3 133-3 100-0 
(SOLTATEICNCCRO Seite eR ce cic.cks Beas wana Seer en Bue 0-1 0-4 0-4 |} 400-0 400-0 
Hvaporated-wholeimilk: 22. 0 .cc.. Soke eee LES 6-1 14-5 15-5 || 237-7 254-1 
Gondensed: whole: Milk. sess <b cn sb.i0 00 obcueu,siwes oY 0-6 1-0 1:0 || 166-7 166-7 
Whole milk powder.......... Bee ecto A pee neon a) 0-1 0-8 0-8 80-0 80-0 
Wondensediskany miles. 2%, 22. Nelo bkaoe Scouse S 0-4 0-3 0-4 75-0 100-0 
kaa rTcMO WO OIL. ee sete o tacit tints « sno eet s 1-8 3-0 2°5 || 166-7 138-9 
Hvaporated skim Milk. oc. ke oie oc adic cede elon ee 0-1 0-3 0-4 | 300-0 400-0 
Gondenséd buttermilk: .5 5. s0.00 ett. ce dena ee ne “ 0-1 0-3 0-2} 300-0 200-0 
PMiIcciin A COIETOREN:. Rita) nee bt Sone eek sede eees o 13-0 26-6 27-9 | 204-6 214-6 
Roewaered*outtermilk =~... sce eek eet - -- 0:3 0-4 ; 
Ad Waoloaank. +h tiie ute ce soe decree cees oS 438-7 | 457-8 | 426-1] 104-4 97-1 
Totals, Milk and Cheese................... Milk Solids} 55:3 67-2 62-5 || 121-5 113-0 
Beverages— 
OD. PRN RIG OR AG RIOE ita oe Pc: SE A ernie Primary 
Re ie distribution wt. 3:5 3-6 2-7 102-9 77-1 
Gomoer eee nae Le, Pe ee ee Green beans 3-7 4-1 6-8 || 110-8 183-8 
Totals, Beverages............5.....000. Primary 
.... distribution wt. 2:2 74-4 9-5 || 106-9 131-9 
14948 figures subject to revision. 2 Includes farm-made cheese. 


Consumption of Meats.—The supply, distribution and per capita con- 
sumption of meats and lard are given in detail in Table 40. The per capita estimates 
represent the consumption of the civilian population only. In order to arrive 
at a proper comparison of meat consumption during 1940-45 with the years before 
the War, figures of supply were revised to compensate for amounts of meat used 
for non-civilian purposes. These deductions included purchases by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply for the Army, Navy and Air Force, supplies for ships’ 
stores, Red Cross parcels and other similar uses. 


The Canadian population figures used to arrive at the per capita consumption 
estimates were also adjusted for the members of the Armed Forces serving outside 
Canada and living in barracks in Canada. All estimates in Table 40 are on a carcass 
weight basis except canned meats which are in terms of the product. 
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40.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1935-39 


Meats and Lard 


Beef— ; 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 


Estimated dressed weight?.............. *000 lb. 


On. band. dane sbncenenohcncemens econ ater 
LIM PORtSE AR eae rem as S io eee near roe 


I XDOTESE 2 on. eee tees ale heen ae 
Wseds LORGannin olka ee ER se tee aioe 
On hand Dee slid: tee sean coh detow sos : 
Used ty. non-exvilians: bid. o.- bases. 6 


ToTa.s, CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION,......... 
Civilian consumption per capita.......... lb. 


Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 


Estimated dressed weight?.............. ’000 lb. 


Onchand, Wanleb eyes eee eee coe ae 
Viany ere) (2512 5 Se et ee Shee ee ae ee 


otals sSupplye Gio ss tte see ows plete sae 


FUXDOLES cores TRL ee Pee Ree 
Wed forcannings Sh... 4: beeen ck eee. 
Onvhand? Decks assets oon beer oe 
Used by non-civilians..................+ 


Totats, CIvILIAN CONSUMPTION.......... 
Civilian consumption per capita.......... lb. 


Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 


Estimated dressed weight®.............. 000 lb. 


Onhand wan. Aree Oa ea fae a 


IRIXPOPESt Meee ile Tate ee acess 
Usediforicanning. eee cere eee 
Oni hand Decs3i ae. - eee et ee dahl 
Used by non-civilians.............006.05 


Torats, CrviLIAN CONSUMPTION.......... 
Civilian consumption per capita.......... lb. 


Mutton and Lamb— ’ 


Animals slaughtered in Canada.......... 


Estimated dressed weight?............-. *000 Ib. 


On amd, Var dit es aes oh eee 
LED OTS Seen ee Te ete ee 


LOLA MUDDY. teavs sok. 45 Cco sone ae te eee 
PUM RUSE — es Side tt Sw ee. ee eet eae ine tae 
Upedifor Caaming’>® ia: fees pas 
Onshand "Dec.olh. 7 oe ee eee ee & 
Used by non-civaliansssn-ee ete 


Toraus, CrvInIAN CONSUMPTION.......... 
Civilian consumption per capita.......... lb. 


Canned Meats— 


Estimated production..........c..se+s00- 000 Ib. 


TIGGER na vic'ege scsi dae Pelee 
Whangeiin stock? hes, on ae ee 7 


otal sitppivaence nes acetate racemic mer 
Exports re 


SC  ) 


Used by non-civilians. .. 6.00.0. 4000.00 


Tora.s, CIVILIAN CONSUMPTION.......... 
Civilian consumption per capita.......... lb. 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Average 


1935.39 1945 1946 1947 19481 
1,347-0 | 2,420-1 | 2,266-3] 2,100-6]  1,953-5 
618,556 | 1,119,662 | 1,053,339 | 962,801 891, 688 
99 694. o1esel 40,842 | 30,642 43,154 
1584 2 6 8 
641,398 | 1,151,495 | 1,094,187 | 993,451 934, 850 
10,899 | 194,754 | 136,063 48, 838 127,543 
1,406 | 116,302 88,480 | 49,580 25,480 
24,040 | 40,842 | 30,642 | 43,154 35,196 
ee 65,000 18,218 — uae 
605, 05 734,597 | 820,784 | 851,87 746,631 
54-7 64-6 67-4 67-7 58- 
1,333-6 | 1,493-8 | 1,464-8| 1,393-3 1, 554-1 
116,372 | 141,391 | 132,022} 126,426 142,390 
3,452 5,155 5,348 3,438 6, 624 
5 6 6 5 5 
~ 119,824 | 146,546 | 137,370] 129,864| 149,014 
i 6 5 5 5 
22 2,195 5,459 2,893 1,527 
3,785 5,348 3,438 6, 624 6,791 
— 4,000 481 wig at 
116,017 | 135,003 | 127,992 | 120,347 140, 696 
10-5 11-9 10-5 9-6 10 
5,165:1} 8,683-7] 7,896-3| 7,586-0] 7,441-1 
620,522 |1,111,607 | 993,471 | 972,089 941, 406 
34,511 48, 852 33,072 | 38,705 57,585 
7,394 726 5,891 1,562 
662,427 | 1,160,476 | 1,027,269 | 1,016,685 | 1,000,553 
179,630 | 462,049 | 297,871} 248,291 226, 153 
4,495 | 46,116 | 52,143 48,072 44,308 
37, 863 33,072 | 38,705 | 57,585 31, 732 
— 40,000 6,506 — =e 
440, 43 579,239 | 632,044 | 662,737 698,36 
39-9 50-9 51-9 52- 54-2 
1,543-0 | 1,634-1 | 1,673-5] 1,554-1 1,148-1 
61,417 | 69,008 71,249 67,257 47,494 
6,190 6,930 7078 7,072 9,153 
422 a as 2 1 
68, 029 75,938 79,027} 74,331 56, 648 
248 7,951 11, 268 4,569 5, 056 
37 1,563 1,303 393 379 
5,965 7,778 7,072 9,153 6,341 
— 4,800 578 — = 
61,779 53,846 | 58,806] 60,216 44,872 
5-6 4- 4- 4. 3-5 
5,624 | 199,017; 191,016 | 99,850 62,724 
2,292 656 1. .e 3it 565 
— +50,0008}  — —27,0008} +5,290 
17,916 | 149,673 | 191,017 | 127,221 57,999 
1,999 98,704 | 137,641 83,615 32,390 
— 10,000 = — — 
15,917 | 40,969] 53,376 | 43,606 25, 609 
1.4 oe 4-4 3°5 2-0 
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40.—Supply, Distribution and Civilian Consumption of Meats and Lard, 1945-48, 
with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Average 
Meats and Lard 1935-39 1945 1946 1947 19481 
Offal— 
MstuNAted PrOGUCLIONY .shsiasetr pare bee eee 000 lb. 64, 611 107,096 99, 503 91,768 90, 083 
c Wau) OOS ropies ie ce a a AB J Sa Be a a — — 2,623 30 
hotalseS upplys esc cee 5. fae wadacteta elon x 64, 611 107,096 99, 503 94,391 90, 113 
PERW OIG cok See Reh. ek he eee Robe acts Eases me aM 10,839 5, 264 4,060 6, 860 
Used for Cannings to ebayer. 2 dba, 4 583 25,550 27,191 9,033 6, 513 
Used by: non-eivilians. < 2.20... 6s. beeees s —_— 2,000 242 _ — 
Torans, CrvImLiAN CONSUMPTION.......... S 64, 028 68, 707 66, 806 81, 298 77, 740 
Civilian consumption per capita.......... Ib. 5-8 6-0 5-5 6-5 6-0 
Lard— 
Estimated productions 2.2650 sicoiat ose, 0:0 *000 Ib. 63, 237 94,328 79,023 ie) Sih, 123 88,380 
Onshand) Jana 7. 3. ae. Pe cues Tee i 2,685 4,961 972 1,459 3, 267 
DInHOVts se ee hick athena re Gawd shir ss 56 = 5,0008 13,7008 30 
SLGtals® SMpDLY.Genecntcocah Seto. Poca. Ss 65,978 99, 289 84,995 96, 282 91,682 
FSXDOTSS ae Pee ce ee Lee oS 19,485 3,110 442 779 569 
Used for canning. ...0.:......5... ye ae 8 75 |; 8,990 2,694 1, 223 247 
Onchand -W Geia decane steerer eae e ts s 2,963 972 1,459 3,267 3,331 
Used joy: nonzeivilians!:.429..20 0.2852 ee. Ss = 1,000 500 — =— 
Torats, CIvILIAN CONSUMPTION..... MEA 43,455 85,217 79,900 91,013 87,535 
Civilian consumption per capita.......... lb. 3°9 7-5 6-6 7-2 6-8 
1 1948 figures subject to revision. 2 Hdible meat excluding offal. 3 Basis cold dressed carcass 
weight. 4 Includes edible offal of beef and veal. 5 Quantity small; included with beef 
6 Hdible meat excluding fats and offal. 7 The positive changes represent deductions from the avail- 


able supply during a given year and therefore are subtracted; similarly, negative changes represent an 
increase in disappearance. Where no changes are indicated it is assumed that stocks at the beginning and 
end of period were the same. 8 Estimated. 9 Includes rendered pork fat. 


Section 7.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics on interprovincial trade are difficult to collect because there are no 
barriers to this trade. The only comprehensive statistics available are the loadings 
and unloadings of freight carried by the railways. The railway traffic is segregated 
into 76 classes of freight and the differences between loadings and unloadings are 
the imports and exports by rail for the respective provinces. Freight can, however, be 
imported by rail and exported by water, as is the case with western grain moved to 
the Ontario ports of Fort William and Port Arthur. Consequently, the statistics 
of Table 41 must not be taken as a measure of total interprovincial trade: they 
indicate only the interprovincial movement of railway freight which is one aspect 
of that trade. 


* Revised in the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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41.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


Received 
Loaded from Foreign Totals Originated! 
Province Connections 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 397, 280 326, 103 —_ —_ 397, 280 326, 103 
INOVa Scotiattat. voce. 1 cess 7,251,878 | 10,445,111 112,920 136,904 | 7,364,798 | . 10,582,015 
New Brunswick............ 4,634,685 | 4,554,814 756, 298 890,155 1} 5,390,983 5,444,969 
Quebec sot worecen acto ack 19,593,257 | 20,178,284 | 9,269,944 | 9,341,393 }} 28,863,201 | 29,519,677 
Ontarios. cao Ane ee 39,124,970 | 39,356,353 | 30,734,835 | 29,154,810 || 69,859,805 | 68,511,163 
Manito baaenise erie nok 6,742,719 | 6,994,456 538, 446 441,788 || 7,281,165 7,436, 244 
Saskatchewan. ...:.00.--0< 10,211,162 | 9,279,715 975,385 671,320 }| 11,186,547 9,951,035 
Jl aYsiq ts Mee aouGA 5 IE lab isu 12,200,411 | 12,313,280 257,122 322,496 || 12,457,533 | 12,635,776 
British Columbias..2-.0-.- 8,912,745 | 9,387,878 991,315 937,549 || 9,904,060 | 10,325,427 

Totalsie. kote 109,069,107 |112,835,994 | 43,636,265 | 41,896,415 |/152,705,372 [154,732,409 
Delivered 
Unloaded to Foreign Totals Terminated! 
Connections 

1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Prince Edward Island...... 494,960 541, 752 2,089 1,756 497,049 543,508 
NOVA SCOLIASt elas ade eens 6,304,587 | 8,713,885 | 1,156,370 871,224 |} 7,460,957 9,585,109 
New Brunswick............ 3,778,270 | 8,746,170 | 3,227,421 | 2,885,063 || 7,005,691 6, 631, 233 
Quebee. 2 ey Galethen cae detracts 22,993,476 | 23,524,583 | 9,773,658 | 9,942,864 || 32,767,134 | 33,467,447 
OUntaTIO. sew sees aeee one 49,435,354 | 49,540,852 | 24,951,842 | 24,820,039 || 74,387,196 | 74,360,891 
Manitobaasdecs catia te 7,348,134 | 7,508,256 | 1,084,384 | 1,529,251 || 8,432,518 9,037,507 
Saskatchewan.............. 5,801,183 | 5,623,154 58,914 469,164 || 5,860,047 6,092,318 
(Alberta: A ae eee 4,981,953 | 4,885,396 9,93 21,916 |} 4,991,892 4,907,312 
British'Columbiae. sae. 7,358,350 | 7,659,730 | 3,556,882 | 3,499,933 || 10,915,232 | 11,159, 663 
Totalses../. caer: 108,496,217 |111,743,778 | 43,821,499 | 44,041,210 }152,317,716 | 155,784,988 


_ 1 Figures for freight originating and freight terminating do not agree because that freight which originates 
within a certain year does not all terminate within the same year. On the other hand, some that terminated 
in 1948, for instance, originated within the previous year. 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting Distribution and Trade, 
1948-49 


A detailed account concerning controls affecting distribution and trade for 
1948-49 will be found at pp. 983-985 of this edition. : 


Section 2.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce was 
created in the latter part of the fiscal year 1946-47, and provided for the consolidation 
of several important services and for the administration, under one director, of the 
Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas Inspection Act, the Electricity and Fluid 
Exportation Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, and the Weights and Measures 
Act. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 
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Subsection 1.—Commodity Standards 


On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling Act which provides a framework for the development of the National 
Standard and true labelling, to circumvent public deception in advertising. 


In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary, and compliance with 
commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use the national 
trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers descriptively label any commodity 
or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. One such 
regulation of interest applies to the labelling of fur garments, and has established 
itself as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (c. 26), commodities 
composed of gold, silver or platinum may be marked with a quality mark which 
accurately describes the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a trade 
mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated, silver-plated or platinum-plated articles may 
also be marked under certain: conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff 
of the Standards Division is engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in 
verifying the quality of articles offered for sale and in checking the marks applied. 


Subsection 2.—Weights and Measures 


The Weights and Measures Act prescribes the legal standards of weight and 
measure for use in Canada. Responsibilities under the Act require control of the 
type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes, their 
periodic verification and surveillance directed towards the elimination of sales by 
short-weight or short-measure. 


The number of inspections made in the fiscal year 1947-48 was 705,835, com- 
pared with 717,864 in 1946-47. The more important of these comprised the fol- 
lowing: weighing machines, including scales of all kinds, 233,851; measuring machines 
for liquids, 66,427; other weights, 136,602; other measures, 268,955. 


Total expenditures were $500,262 in 1947-48 compared with $454,702 in 1946-47. 
Total revenues were $476,926 and $453,482, respectively, for the two years. 


Subsection 3.—Electricity and Gas Inspection 


Responsibilities of the Standards Division under the Electricity Inspection Act 
and the Gas Inspection Act comprise the control of the types of electricity meters 
and gas meters used throughout Canada, and the testing and stamping of every 
meter used for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement 
of all electricity and gas sold. For the administration of these two Acts, Canada 
is divided into three divisions and twenty districts, and the total staff is 145. During 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 805,394 electricity and gas meters were tested as 
compared with 628,148 in the preceding year. Revenue derived from the testing 
amounted to $555,222 and expenditures to $402,021. 
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1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-48 


: Gas Meters 
vane Electricity 

Meters Rime Natural | Acetylene pra oe Total 

No No No. No No No 
1939) Ftc tie cot fe doran rae 1,964, 729 512,373 179, 988 3 1, 224 693,588 
TOA mean nee eNotes 2,037,563 514,170 185,499 3 1,184 700, 856 
Yb ee me ae Rene, ae 2,109, 437 519,095 192,097 4 1,157 TAA BaD 
LIED pat seemed poe ileal whe thentet Fye 2,181,945 524, 669 197,781 4 1,196 723,650 
y LY BS aoe Sera ea coma te 2,228,716 532,160 197,585 4 1,278 731,027 
ORG Sah eae Se eee Be oe 2,268, 500 540, 240 201, 522 4 1,392 743,158 
nT. eee ER WP tes Ena eaten ie 2,348, 150 552,411 208,046 4 1,529 761,990 
LAG: orcs ounx uetoie ee ER ee 2,459,672 550,949 215,330 4 1,651 767, 934 
194 ee Aad ene eee eee 2,647,040 560,046 225,952 4 1.725 787, 727 
1948 eh co cise teres SOR ee 2,746, 685 587, 629 217,068 3 1,046 805, 746 


The Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act came into force in 1907. Under 
its provisions no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, may be exported 
from Canada without a licence. Total exports of electric energy during the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1948, amounted to 2,025,189,526 kilowatt hours. There was 
also a small exportation of natural gas. 


Section 3.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


Federal legislative measures for aiding and regulating trade include specific 
prohibitions of operation against the public interest by monopolies and similar 
commercial combinations. Monopolistic trade arrangements tending to eliminate 
competition in price, supply or quality of goods, and thereby to restrain trade unduly, 
are illegal under laws including the Combines Investigation Act and Section 498 
of the Criminal Code. These laws are designed to promote reasonable competitive 
opportunities for the expansion of production, distribution and employment. 


The first federal legislation in this field was enacted in 1889 and is still effective 
in amended form as Section 498 of the Criminal Code. Legislation providing for 
investigation of trusts or combines was first enacted in 1897 as part of the Customs 
Tariff Act. In 1910 a separate Combines Investigation Act was provided and 
further legislation was enacted in 1919 and 1928. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 
1927, c. 26, as amended in 19385, 1937 and 1946) provides for investigation of trade 
combinations, mergers, trusts and monopolies alleged to have been formed or 
operated in restraint of trade and to the detriment of the public. Organizations or 
commercial arrangements of this class which operate to the detriment of the public 
by enhancing prices, fixing common prices, restricting competition, limiting pro- 
duction or otherwise restraining or attempting to restrain trade, are defined in the 
Act as ‘combines’. Participation in the formation or in the operation of a combine 
is an indictable offence, subject to penalties up to $25,000 or two years’ imprison- 
ment. Investigations of alleged combines under the Act are conducted under the 
direction of the Combines Investigation Commissioner who reports to the Minister 
of Justice. 


i * Revised by F. A. McGregor, Commissioner, Combines Investigation Act, Department of Justice, 
ttawa. a 
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The maintenance of a competitive economy in Canada as a matter of public 
policy was reaffirmed by Parliament in amendments made to the Combines Investi- 
gation Act in 1946, whereby some of the recommendations made in the report 
“Canada and International Cartels” were given legislative form. This legislation 
of 1946 authorized the Commissioner to receive and investigate complaints respecting 
practices alleged under Section 498 and 498A of the Criminal Code to be offences 
related to those covered by the Combines Investigation Act. It also authorized 
the Commissioner to proceed on his own initiative with an inquiry to determine 
whether a combine exists or is being formed. A similar provision had been con- 
tained in the legislation from 1923 to 1937. The amending Act of 1946 also 
empowered the Exchequer Court to prevent by court order certain uses of patents 
or trade marks in undue restraint of trade. 


An alleged combine in the manufacture and sale of dental supplies was reported 
by the Commissioner in July, 1947. Eighteen member companies were indicted 
by a Grand Jury at Toronto, Ont., for conspiracy in undue restraint of trade. A 
verdict of not guilty was brought in on Mar. 18, 1948, on the ground that the evidence 
submitted by the Crown had not been adequately authenticated. The Crown 
appealed from this verdict to the Ontario Court of Appeal which dismissed the 
appeal on technical grounds in a judgment delivered on Feb. 28, 1949. In sustaining 
the ruling of the trial judge the Appeal Court held, among other things, that where 
no one else but companies are charged, the criminal acts charged must be brought 
home to the companies as their acts. The proof required in the case of companies, 
the Court ruled, differs somewhat from that required in the case of individuals and 
there must be evidence when an act by an officer, servant or agent of a company is 
relied on that he had authority from the company to act. As the judgment of the 
Ontario Court of Appeal raised very serious problems in the matter of proof of 
offences in undue restraint of trade the Minister of Justice directed that considera- 
tion be given to its effects by officials of the Department and Crown Counsel. It 
was subsequently announced that the Government was giving consideration to a 
draft Bill to amend the statute. 


An investigation into the manufacture and sale of optical goods resulted in a 
finding in April, 1948, that a combine existed among certain manufacturers and 
wholesalers of optical goods, whereby a system of patent licensing had been instituted 
by the principal manufacturer under which minimum resale prices were established 
at each stage of distribution for all but a small proportion of the types of spectacles 
and their parts in popular demand. Other arrangements were entered into by the 
parties to the alleged combine to eliminate competition in other ways. Of the 
seven basic patents involved one has expired, four were held invalid and judgment in 
respect of two others had not been delivered at the end of September, 1949. The 
restrictive licensing arrangements described in the Commissioner’s report as affecting 
retailers and manufacturers of optical goods, and some of those affecting whole- 
salers, were cancelled before the investigation was concluded. Immediately after 
publication of the report, all remaining licensing restrictions complained of were 
withdrawn by the companies concerned. The use of the trade marks also has been 
so modified as to remove the restrictive features. 


A special commissioner was appointed to conduct an investigation into an 
alleged combine in the bread-baking industry in the Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia and a report submitted in November, 1948, stated 
that, in his opinion, five bread-baking companies operating in these Provinces and 
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two bakers’ associations in Alberta and British Columbia were, contrary to the Act, 
parties to the formation or operation of a combine referred to as the Western Chain 
Bakeries. This Chain produced approximately three-quarters of the bread sold 
in the three provinces. Price competition had been lessened by agreements to 
fix wholesale and retail prices, to maintain resale prices to consumers, to provide 
for uniform tenders on military and other contracts, to fix the price of bread shipped 
across the Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary and to divide territory within the 
Province of Alberta. The Attorney General appointed counsel in Alberta to under- 
take prosecution of members of the alleged combine. 


Several other major investigations at varying stages of completion were in 
progress in the autumn of 1949. Preliminary inquiries were disposed of in many 
cases and in other instances features of trade programs which, if put into effect, 
might have led to question under the Combines Investigation Act, were abandoned. 


Section 4.— Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act, 1935 
(25-26 Geo. V., 1935, c. 32, as amended by 11 Geo. VI, 1947, c. 23), and applica- 
tions for protection relating to patents should be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Patents, Ottawa. 


2.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Applications for patents............. No.| 11,227 12,672 14,778 16, 922 16,585 i2ncol 
Patents granted ear ace ce rere ss 7, 803 7,084 7,412 6,590 Te eee 7,959 
Granted to Canadians............ iy 480 486 495 520 580 570 
Gaveats crantedh. sce eerie eta - 223 302 421 438 313 331 
Weotpnimentes cot wn entire ate ees vi 7,857 8, 265 8,964 11,063 13, 656 19,020 
Fees received, net. .........+sse0s- $ 366,254 | 388,593 | 421,539 452,193 631,929 625,451 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year 
from 4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 12,542 in 1923 and has 
remained between 6,500 and 8,500 for the past ten years. Of the 7,959 patents 
granted in 1948-49, 5,964 or 75 p.c. were from inventors resident in the United States, 
570 from Canadian residents, 978 from residents of the United Kingdom and other 
British Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates, while residents of Switzerland 
obtained 79, of France 122, of the Netherlands 41, of Sweden 77, of Germany 34 
and of other countries 94. 


The year ended Mar. 31, 1949, showed a marked increase over previous years 
in many classes of invention. Applications in the fields of chemistry and electricity 
were most numerous. 


In the former, artificial resins, processes of polymerization, dyes, additives 
to oils for use as lubricants, plasticizers, insecticides and therapeutic substances 
were the subject matter of many applications. In electrical and radio communica- 
tion the trend was towards pulse code modulation, colour television, wave guides, 
refinements in amplifiers, pulse transmission and telemetric systems. In electronics, 


*The material relating to patents and copyrights has been revised by J. T. Mitchell, Commissioner of 
Patents, and that relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 
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development of computing machines and the use of high frequency heating con- 
tinued. Applications for welding and heating, vapour lamps and starting means, 
are quenching for circuit breakers, cables and electroplating were also numerous. 


In metallurgy, invention was directed to new alloys and the processing of ores; 
in aeronautics, to automatic pilot controls and jet propulsion engines; in agricultural 
fields, to milking machines, hitches and tractor operated controls for farm machinery; 
in mining, to drilling muds, drill bits and mounts; in photography and optics to colour 
sensitizing emulsions, photometers and motion-picture apparatus; in material hand- 
ling, to snow ploughs, conveyers, logging systems, excavating and loading vehicles; 
in building construction, to concrete blocks and slabs and prefabricated houses and 
in amusement and like devices, to games, toys, skis, hockey sticks and fish baits. 


Increased attention has been directed to such diversified inventions as button- 
sewing machines, ash trays, chain saws, awnings, venetian blinds, display boxes, 
loose-leaf binders, windshield wipers, suction cleaners, fish-dressing machines, 
razor-blade dispensing packages, gauges, cigarette lighters, flashlights, pipe couplings, 
transmissions and others. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of 
copyright is governed by R.S.C., 1927, ¢. 32, and applications for protection relating 
to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Copyright Act of 1921 (consolidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 32) sets out, in 
Sect. 4. the qualifications for a copyright and, in Sect. 5, its duration: “Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada. ..in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic 
work, if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, 
a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention 
and the additional Protocol...or resident within His Majesty’s Dominions. The 
term for which the copyright shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly 
provided by this Act, be the life of the author and a period of fifty years after his 
death’’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films, and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full 
copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the 
Trade Marks and Design Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 201) and amendments, and the 
Timber Marking Act (R.S.C., 1927, c.. 198) and amendments. Registers of such 
designs and marks are kept under the Copyright: Branch of the Patent Office, and 
information regarding them is published in the Canadian ‘‘Patent Office Record’’. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Item - 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Copyrights registered............... No. 3,214 2,869 3,074 3, 823 4,102 4,196 
Industrial designs registered......... a Vid 266 326 525 769 730 
Timber marks registered........... Wy 9 8 10 5 15 7 
Assignments registered............. s 349 422 374 494 485 


315 
Fees received, net............ce008s $ 14, 252 15,405 16, 847 17,818 18, 838 17, 880 
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Trade Marks and Shop Cards.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of 
the Department of the Secretary of State, is charged with the administration of the 
Unfair Competition Act, 1932, which repealed all previous Acts governing trade 
marks, and also with the Shop Cards Registration Act, which came into force on 
Sept. 1, 1938. Applications for registration of trade marks and shop cards should 
be addressed to the Registrar, Trade Marks Office, Ottawa. 


A Register of Trade Marks is kept, in which, subject to the provisions of the 
Act, any person may cause to be recorded any trade mark he has adopted, and 
notification of any assignments, transmissions, disclaimers and judgments relating 
to such trade mark. In order that the public may be kept informed in the matter 
of trade-mark registration, a list of marks registered appears in the Canadian 
“Patent Office Record” which is issued weekly. 

The Shop Cards Registration Act is designed to afford a measure of protection 
to organizations, such as trade unions, that formerly were able to register their 
particular designations as Union Labels under the Trade Mark and Design Act. 
Registrations under the Act may be renewed every 15 years. 


4.—Trade Marks and Shop Cards Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Trade marks registered............. No. 1,185 1,164 1,144 1,952 2,703 2,992 
Trade-mark registrations assigned.. “ 692 693 706 971 1,241 1,473 
Trade-mark registrations renewed... “ 365 627 696 898 1,206 2,302 
Certified copies prepared............ “ 183 193 317 475 555 570 
Shop cards registered............... se — 2 il 1 — 4 
Hees-received neta te cbe a eens $ 42,385 48,556 76,089 | 107,448 | 127,037 | 133,707 


Section 5.—Bounties, Subsidies and Subventions 


In 1930 the Federal Parliament passed legislation entitled ‘“‘An Act to place 
Canadian Coal Used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with 
Imported Coal’ (20-21 Geo. V, c. 6). In implementation of this Act bounties paid 
in the calendar year 1948 amounted to $352,514 on a tonnage of 712,150. 


The Domestic Fuel Act 1927 (17-Geo. V, c. 52) was passed to encourage the 
production of domestic fuel from coal mined in Canada. Under its provisions arrange- 
ments were made for annual payments to manufacturers of coke who used Canadian 
mined coal to the extent of 70 p.c. of the total coal used. In the administration of 
this Act $11,392 was paid in subsidies on 11,392 tons in the calendar year 1948. This 
Act has now expired and the amount noted is the final payment under the provisions | 
of the Act. 


Subventions were paid on movements of coal under assisted rates as provided by 
Parliament as follows:— 


Province Tons Amount 
No. $ 
Nova Scotia eee ee eee 1,403, 306 954, 846 
New. Brunswick }. 3 Sant As ee: cee 724 724 
Saskatchewan. icc. Se ee 31,787 25,366 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... 282, 608 635, 253 
British Columbia export and bunkers....... 5, 728 4,296 


TODAS! 3). pb ee Sacne aL nee 1, 724,153 1,620,485 
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Section 6.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages* 


The provincial liquor control Acts have been framed to establish provincial 
monopolies of the retail sale of alcoholic beverages, with the practical elimination of 
private profit therefrom. Partial exception is made in the retail sale of beer by 
brewers, or others which certain provinces permit, while reserving regulative rights 
and taxing such sales heavily. The provincial monopoly extends to the retail sale 
and not to the manufacture of alcoholic beverages. The original liquor control Acts 
have been modified from time to time as deemed advisable. 


During the war years, restrictions were placed on the manufacture, advertise- 
ment, importation and sale of alcoholic beverages. These are outlined at p. 586 
of the 1946 Year Book. 


The distilled liquor industry produces not only beverage spirits, but also 
industrial alcohol as (1) unmatured, denatured by distillers, used in anti-freeze 
and numerous other items, and (2) unmatured, non-denatured, used in chemical 
compounds, pharmaceutical preparations and vinegar. Production of denatured 
alcohol was 5,778,978 pf. gal. in 1948, a decrease of some 2,314,281 pf. gal. from 1947. 
Non-denatured industrial alcohol reached an abnormal production of 17,824,944 
pf. gal. in 1944, due to war needs, but by 1948 production had declined to 3,300,794 


pf. gal. 


Beverage spirits produced and placed in bond for maturing totalled 16,853,384 
pf. gal. in 1947, with 17,211,972 pf. gal. in 1948. 


Materials used showed important changes. Wheat was the major item during 
the War but in 1948, due to restrictions resulting from world food problems, con- 
sumption declined to only 4,387,794 Ib. from a peak of 402,535,232 lb. in 1944. 
Corn replaced wheat, increasing from 15,833,741 Ib. in 1944 and 45,191,740 lb. 
in 1945 to 195,640,173 lb. in 1948. Wheat flour (alcomeal), introduced during 
the War and consumed to the extent of 77,268,410 lb. in 1944, ceased to be of 
importance. 


Net Revenue from Liquor Control.—The provincial figures of net revenue 
shown in Table 5, include not only the net profits made by Liquor Control Boards 
or Commissions, but also additional amounts of revenue received for permits, 
licences, etc., sometimes paid direct to Provincial Governments. The Federal 
Government, for the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, also collected in excise duties, 
customs duties, excise taxes, licence fees, etc., $84,944,648 on spirits; $57,534,701 
on malt and malt products and $2,921,811 on wines.t Corresponding collections 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, were: $79,401,370 on spirits; $59,693,050 on malt 
and malt products and $2,639,966 on wines. 


*In the main this material has been abridged from the report ‘‘The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Price 50 cents. This report gives an outline of 
federal and provincial legislation concerning the control and sale of alcoholic beverages. 


+ These figures do not include sales tax, details of which are not available for separate commodities. 
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5.—Total Net Revenue Received by the Provincial Governments from Liquor Control, 
by Provinces, 1940-48 


Norrn.—These figures are for provincial fiscal years ended on the following dates: N.S., Nov. 30; N.B., 
Oct. 31; Que., Apr. 30, 1940, Mar. 31, 1941 (11 months), Mar. 31, 1942-48; Ont., Mar. 31; Man., Apr. 30, 
1940-46, Mar. 31, 1947 (11 months), Mar. 31, 1948; Sask., Apr. 30, 1940-46, Mar. 31, 1947 (11 months), Mar. 31; 
1948, Alta., Mar. 31; and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Year eo ee ck| Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Sees Alberta Rituesle” i 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1940..... 2,284,229 | 1,655,739 | 7,572,121 | 11,051,912 | 1,781,089 | 1,706,357 | 2,937,226 | 4,456,948 
1941 ines 3,358,235 | 2,220,308 | 7,270,810 | 12,294,175 | 2,056,253 | 1,941,185 | 3,207,627 | 4,841,482 
1942..... 4,885,365 | 2,950,957 | 9,474,417 | 15,068,065 | 2,740,498 | 2,407,066 | 3,897,175 | 5,928,444 
1043. tes 5,613,367 | 3,054,932 | 12,332,540 | 18,546,295 | 3,738,980 | 3,030,953 | 5,050,216 | 8,145,795 
1944..... 6,738,081 | 3,497,089 | 14,034,564 | 21,024,903 | 3,831,368 | 3,661,301 | 5,356,107 | 6,946,254 
1945.4 «53 7,428,911 4,247,301 | 17,120,638 | 19,181,266 | 4,379,365 | 4,162,775 | 6,026,112 | 7,881,497 
1OAG soc 9,020,665 | 6,890,562 | 23,095,957 | 30,373,016 | 6,101,352 | 6,605,448 | 8,248,814 | 11,194,187 
1947..... 8, 245,687 | 6,879,632 | 29,715,052 | 34,998,052 | 6,527,122 | 8,104,620 | 9,705,075 | 14,725,990 
1948..... 8,153,544 | 6,606,291 | 28,073,133 | 36,807,803 | 6,989,096 | 7,920,528 | 9,971,205 | 16,598, 430 


Apparent Consumption of Alcoholic Beverages.—Accurate measurement 
of the consumption of alcoholic beverages by Canadians is practically impossible. 
Temporary additions to the resident population through tourist travel are, at certain 
seasons, extremely large. In 1948, for example, more than 25,000,000 visitors 
crossed the international boundary into Canada. Sales of alcoholic beverages to 
certain of these visitors undoubtedly reached considerable proportions. Precise 
measurement is impossible since no separate record is kept of sales to non-residents 
of Canada. 


In Tables 6, 7 and 8 an attempt is made to indicate the apparent consumption 
in Canada of spirits, beer and wine, respectively, on the basis of the quantities 
produced, imported, exported, etc. It should be noted that these figures take no 
account of increases or decreases in the quantities held in stock by the Boards or by 
licensees. For instance, the Boards may, in certain years, buy heavily to replenish 
stocks or create reserves; such purchases would unduly weight the consumption 
figures for those years. | 


Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded warehouses 
whence it is released for various purposes. The quantities shown in Table 6 as 
entered for consumption are released from warehouses, duty paid, presumably for 
consumption for beverage purposes in Canada. 


Only a small part of the output of beer is placed in warehouses. The available 
supply, as shown in Table 7, is therefore made up of (1) production; (2) changes in 
warehouse stock; and (3) imports. 


The apparent consumption of native wines as shown in Table 8 is obtainable 
by dividing the rates of excise tax into the total tax collections. 
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6.—Apparent Consumption of Beverage Spirits, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-49 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1924-39 are given at p. 532 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Entered Add Deduct Deduct 


Apparent 
for Exports Add Re-Exports Total 
Year Consump- in Imports |of Imported! Domestic ras Pr 
tion Bond Spirits Exports 2 
pf. gal pf. gal pf. gal. pf. gal pf. gal pf. gal 
iY Le ne Ma i RT Se a PO 2,032,987 | 1,876,964 | 1,612,906 38 | 1,704,410 3,818, 409 
Mele uee ey Aa ns tee 7 oe 2,371,633 | 3,327,365 | 1,479,606 42 | 3,463,772 3,714, 790 
ty AR re ees Wey Rae ee ee 2,944,391 | 2,096,392 | 1,390,192 3,077 | .2,079,458 4,348,440 
AOAS Memento cts Seen 3,445, 872 1 1,284,116 69 1 4,729,919 
NOB Py Pe tie eh Vater cic F.. 2h0y: 2,620,297 | ° 1 823, 422 3 1 3,443,716 
ULTUGTe ssscco Sia peak tee ones oe ae 2,676,482 1 1,043,709 273 1 3,719,918 
BAG Meine ace A WA. es Pea 4,087, 690 1 1,775,935 113 1 5, 863,512 
UE emer meer cer naeritaa. 4,446,128 1 097, 427. 382 1 6,543,173 
1d Siccotl e ki Sete. Soa... RyaK ay 4,632,506 1 2,691,302 3,420 1 7,320,388 
NOLO i reset ter gi Sisko Stoo aasvert 4,360,914 1 2,474,076 10385 1 6, 833, 255 


— 

1 The large quantities of non-potable alcohol produced and exported for war uses in the years 1943-45 
necessitated a change in the method of estimating the consumption of beverage spirits. The exports in 
bond and the domestic exports do not now enter into the calculations. Details of the change are given in 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics report ‘‘ The Control and Sale of Aleohol Beverages in Canada’’. ; 


7._Apparent Consumption of Beer, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-49 
Norre.—Figures for the years 1924-39 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Add 
uantities Deduct Deduct 
ntered Add Quantities Deduct | Re-Exports|| Apparent 
Year Production for Privorts Placed Domestic TNE Consump- 
Consump- Pp in Exports Imported tion 
tion from Warehouses Goods 
Warehouses 
gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
TOAOM Etec 66, 496, 129 646,399 92,873 753,067 192,612 32 || 66,289,690 
OST eee ic 79, 006, 028 533,470 98,403 751, 781 256,970 i 78,629,148 
«oY ake stealer 101, 081, 682 755,456 86, 122 6, 777, 839 5, 639, 946 — 89,505,475 
O45 Arey 108, 980, 613 1,197,658 85,211 6,813, 251 5,839, 905 _ 97,610,326 
1944S ee 104, 062,427 726, 817 61,6384 | 7,536,054 | 6,604,977 a 90,709,847 
SAD eas. 122,530, 269 6,177, 745 76,225 | 12,591,822 5, 968, 602 -— 110, 223,815 
1 Oe LCi # ats 138,941,170 2,596, 574 26, 550 6,910,528 4,567, 667 ~ 130,086,099 
1 NO pr eee ters 155, 800, 830 1,035, 203 17,015 5, 763, 200 4,108,944 — 146, 980, 904 - 
04S ait meee: 173, 201, 842 3,368, 130 86, 662 6, 839, 460 4,024, 332 —_ 165, 742, 842 
1949 cs Satay 178,552, 891 3,619, 293 97,368 5, 193.389 1,611,071 — 175, 465,092 


8.—Apparent Consumption of Wines, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1940-49 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1924-39 are given at p. 533 of the 1941 Year Book. 


Native Imported Apparent 
Y ———_ |---| Consumption, 

eae. Apparent Teapot Less Apparent Native and 

Consumption Dome Re-Exports | Consumption || Imported 

gal. gal. gal. gal. gal, 

GAO Sacra tomy Rae Skt eaters eas 3,544,910 468,098 91 468, 007 4,012,917 
ES baad cp Re OM ORR ROC mene ae 4,310,295 502,354 35 502,319 4,812,614 
LIE oe SAN a lh ae 3,783,449 434, 888 1,094 433 , 794 4,167, 243 
OAS a MONEE ers hiek. 5 Nest se hetiae 4,192,903 434, 699 35 434, 664 4,627,567 
LE i a el ra re 3,314, 260 290, 691 11,005 279, 686 3,593,946 
UO ene ts xeon Daa eRe CaO DS Ge 3,409,303 303, 153 — 303, 153 3,712, 456 
RT Lice ecco ee eee 3,979, 857 595, 732 12 595,720 4,575,577 
ee een Cris ik a0 Sasosts rweiye 4,655, 734 928, 664 _— 928, 664 5,584,398 
OAS RNR MPN ces beutinys Gp Finke ecetes 4,594,361 619, 249 2 619, 247 5, 213 608 


HE A aes Lek Siac rena eae 4,020,542 690, 679 235 690, 444 4,710,986 


4 
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PART III. COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


According to Sect. 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and insolvency 
legislation, and an Insolvency Act (82-33 Vict., c. 16) was passed by the Federal 
Parliament in 1869, and applied to the four original provinces. This Act was 
renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874. In 1875 a new Insolvency Act (88 Vict., 
c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion was passed, but was repealed in 1880. 
After this there was no federal legislation on the subject of bankruptcy until 
1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years commercial failures were handled 
under provincial legislation, and the statistics relating to such failures during this 
period were compiled and published by two commercial agencies, R. G. Dun and 
Company and the Bradstreet Company. Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under the Dominion Bankruptcy Act of 1919 have been compiled and published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1920. (See pp. 895-896.) 


The three Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as caaniae matter 
is concerned, cover different aspects of the field and the statistics presented in each 
Section are not comparable. 


Statistics of industrial and commercial failures in Canada, given in Section 1, 
are compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated. This mercantile agency is 
interested primarily in credit information, and it is not to be expected that their 
figures would be compiled on the same basis as those of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. These statistics include bank- 
ruptcies in general, insolvencies under provincial companies’ Acts and such proceed- 
ings as bulk sales, bailiffs’ sales, landlords’ seizures, etc., when loss to creditors 
results. On the other hand the statistics do not include assignments of farmers 
(under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act) or of wage-earners, so that, as a 
general rule, the totals run lower than those in Section 2. As pointed out, between 
1875 and 1919 the agencies, now Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, were the only 
source of figures of commercial failures and their statistics have an added value 
because they present an unbroken historical series, though not on a comparable 
basis since 1934 (see text preceding Table 1). Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, 
have ceased to publish statistics of assets since 1940. 


Section 2, on the other hand, is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made 
under federal legislation, such as the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act), the Winding Up Act and the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, but not failures, sales, or seizures carried out apart from such 
federal legislation. ‘The Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures include failure es 
of individuals such as wage-earners and farmers. 


A word should be added about the value to be placed upon figures of assets 
and liabilities. Such values are estimates made by the debtor and, unfortunately, 
are not made uniformly. The human equation enters into them to a considerable 
degree and they must be accepted with this qualification. 


Section 3 is limited to the administration of bankrupt estates by the Super- 
intendent of Bankruptcy, under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on 
the amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that 
values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates 
alone would imply. It can, therefore, be assumed that this applies in even greater 
degree to the more extended fields covered in Sections 1 and 2. 
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Section 1.—Industrial and Commercial Failures from 
Private Sources 


A historical table giving failures for Canada and Newfoundland, by classes, 
for the years 1915 to 1935 is given at p. 969 of the 1936 Year Book. Early in 1936, 
Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, from whose reports these figures were taken, 
adopted a new method of classification. The principal changes consisted of setting 
up a new group of construction enterprises previously included in manufacturing 
and a new class for commercial service. Real estate companies, holding, and other 
financial companies and agents of various kinds, were omitted. These changes 
have had the effect of confining the failure records more to industrial and commercial 
lines of activity, and liabilities are reduced more in proportion to the number of 
failures since the companies eliminated usually ran high in indebtedness. The 
figures in Table 1, which are available back to 1934, are therefore not comparable 
with the earlier series and are for Canada exclusive of Newfoundland, which did not 
enter Confederation until 1949. 


1.—Industrial and Commercial! Failures in Canada, by Classes, 1940-47, and by 
Provinces, 1948 
_ (From Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Nore.—Figures for 1934-39 are given at p. 628 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Manu-. Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial 
Venr aid facturing Trade Trade struction Service 
Province ° : 
Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No.| pitities |No-| pittties [No-| patites [No-] nities [No-] piles 
$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
Totals, 1940.......... 197} 3,482] 72} 1,128] 774] 3,949) 56 569] 59 450 
Totals, 1941.......... 130} 2,419] 42 539] 614) 3,118) 55 519} 41 364 
Totals, 1942.......... 87) 3,630) 33 516] 393} 2,499) 61 526] 35 173) 
Totals, 1943.......... 36} 2,857) 7 137| 96 500] 32 519} 15 121 
Totals, 1944.......... 33} 1,042) 12 242] 33 514] 15 265) 3 56 
Totals, 1945.......... a7] 1,511) 7 246| 26 250| 20 240) 5 58 
Totals, 1946,......... 41); 2,684) 19 421) 41 451] 21 231} 8 216 
Totals, 1947.......... 126} 3,815] 42] 1,225) 84 882) 36 941] 16 365 
1948 
P. BH. Island...........] — _ _ — _ — _ _ — — 
Nova Scotia.......... 1 57], 31 22\aes 26) — — —_ =— 
New Brunswick...... 2 20) — — 69} — co 1 25 
Kdebee.o) tah site ho 102} 4,183) 42) 1,048] 126] 1,480] 31 664} 23 392 
ON TANI Olas ae tn we 40; 1,671) 14 2 31 3 12 133] 2 12 
MamitGba:.4 eee. chs Se 6 231 4 93 8 48 7) 71; — —_ 
Saskatchewan........ 1 75| — oo 10 69 il 3] — — 
Al bertacs sb renccsne: 1 158) — _ 4 49) — —_ 1 20 
British Columbia..... & 339] 1 8} 68 200} 2 28] — _ 
Totals, 1948........ 158} 6,734] 62] 1,395] 198] 2,278] 48 899| 27 449) 493] 11,755 


In 1948, Quebec and Ontario accounted for 66 p.c. and 20 p.c., respectively, 
of the total failures. As regards liabilities, Quebec accounted for 66 p.c. of the total 
as compared with 20 p.c. registered for Ontario. 


According to Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated, the number of commercial 
failures during the war years 1939-45 showed a steady decrease year by year, and, 
whereas before the War the great majority of failures were in retail trading establish- 
ments, the proportion in that group also showed a steady decrease during those 
years. Since the end of the War, however, the number of failures has shown 
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substantial increases amounting to 134 p.c. in 1947 over 1946 and 62 p.c. in 1948 
over 1947. Each group contributed to the advance in 1948, though over 60 p.c. of 
the increase was accounted for by retail trade. 


2.—Industrial and Commercial Failures, by Divisions of Industry, 1946-48 
(Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated) 


Norr.—Comparable figures for 1934-44 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books. 


Failures Liabilities 
1946 1947 | 1948 1946 1947 1948 
No. No. No. $7000 | $7000 | $’000 


Industry and Division 


Manufacturing— 

OOGS se karo ch oe i tee era oe 2 10 10 20 270 311 
IPaxtileseees © note a ee eT cee oe 4 13 17 102 309 849 
Horest) products a0 ere a ee eee 7 28 49 108 942 2,617 
Paper, printing and publishing................... 2 3 126 60 81 
@hemicalsandcdnugse. ee eee eee 2 4 11 99 24 546 
HO She sete ore ee eee Cor eae hot nee ee: — it — 6 58 
Leather and leather products...................- — 7 12 — 124 224 
Stone, clay, glass'and. products. .....:...4......- — 3 —_— 43 222 
Tronsand steel oe os eras ee eee ae 2 4 909 301 519 
IMac hiner ita hein eas Oa re Cee aan 4 17 14 84 835 444 
Transportation equipment....................65. 2 Ht 51 18 340 
PAT Ot her See ete ee Soe cae ee en ee ee rt 16 35 19 || 1,185 883 523 

Totals, Manufacturing................ 44 126 158 || 2,684 | 3,815 6,734 
Wholesale Trade— ‘ 
Farm products, foods, groceries................. 5 6 11 156 292 240 
Clothing andsfurnishings|7.....cheaceee ae oe ek — —= — — 2 
Dryagoodssandstextiles-sa~ ase: ce eee ee er — 3 — 27 49 
Lumber, building materials, hardware 5 4 1 59 127 242 
Ghemicals’andzdrugst: |. 22 ee ws ee — 5 — 55 32 
Buele.ti en oe Bose ae erate bor iaeane he _ 1 _ — 30 — 
Antomotive produats ».. 2.5. ci. ce eee cme ae -— — — — 14 
Supply houses o.oo oes Ae ee eee ee — —_ —_ — — — 
TAT OUR CTY toons cc oo Hes oe ccaconshtoey Seeeraheonas 9 23 34 206 694 816 
Totals, Wholesale Trade............... 19 42 62 421 | 1,225 1,395 
Retail Trade— 
TOO CSTR sorte coco so Oo Pe 1 hoe 5 25 45 37 187 460 
Farm supplies, general stores..................4. 8 8 18 70 158 236 
Generalimerchandisesen. fie caos seme ae oe ee es 1 2 3 12 30 
Apparel teste tcc isco UR Lae ep eA ona 5 i 23 115 80 224 
Furniture, household furniture................... 1 2 15 26 23 194 
Lumber, building materials, hardware 3 5 16 21 84 247 
Automotive prodguctsiner. ss chreccn oteice tonite 2 4 18 31 72 119 464 
Restaurants) fe ..cticas deseo toate soe TS MPS seals tecs 6 5 18 44 16 218 
Drugsy. © sr Saas os ohare se cs Lee ee se ae if 1 10 20 
PAT otherness ee. a: 5 MeL ee eee: 7 11 25 53 183 202 
Totals, Retail Trade.................. > AL 84 198 451 882 2,278 
Construction— : 
GeneralicontEactorss.:4: 2x tones <a che dee oe 13 20 32 186 642 740 
GCarpenters-and-builderse..) (252.625 oe esses ev ee 1 2 -—— 1 6 — 
Building:sub-contractors.....)........2...n2ee..-- 7 14 14 44 293 92 
Other contractors: ... secs rae eee ese _ — — — 67 
Totals, Construction.................. 21 36 48 231 941 899 
Commercial Service— 
Cleaners and diyers; tatlorsi.c 20. .402. 2020.54, 1 1 3 8 9 
Haulage, busesstaxis etc. a. sehen see eee 4 5 li 203 208 193 
Obes ce cate eo see ee te mean teen a 1 — 81 168 
Laundries eet eins enlace ae aaron 1 1 5 14 10 
Undertalcera. 247 ears .. She tents Sea ee — 1 — — 26 — 
Albother ee cas eee so en a ae oe ee 2 7 i 28 69 
Totals, Commercial Service............ 8 16 27 216 365 449 
Grand “Patales:s .e.)i2655 5%. eR 130 304 493 || 4,003 | 7,228 | 11,755 
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Section 2.—Commercial Failures as Compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S.C. 1927, cc. 11 and 213),. 
certain documents relating to estates administered under these Acts have, since 
July, 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. 
However, changes in the Acts effective in 1923 affected the comparability of the 
figures for 1921 and 1922, the two earliest full years for which statistics were com- 
piled. The series, therefore, begins with 1923, except for the analysis by branches 
of business, in which case 1924 was the first year in which statistics were compiled. 
The statistics of this Section cover all bankruptcies and insolvencies that come under 
federal legislation, including assignments of individuals and farmers. 


3.—Commercial Failures, by Provinces, 1939-48 
Norse.—Figures for 1923-38 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Year PH | INS: N.B Que, Ont. Man. | Sask Alta B.C Total 
No No No No. No No. No No No No 
1939 ea. .s Sete eae 3 38 45 669 403 74 67 37 56 1,392 
1940 Fo OPA oe coh 3 26 12 622 362 36 46 31 35 1,173 
18 OS ae oc ee 4 17 U 587 279 23 45 25 21 1,008 
LOA ee eee incl 2 9 8 456 192 16 29 11 1 737 
OA Sle 2a deg I — 3 _ 217 72 2 8 2 10 314 
ee Ai erd amen ae 2 = 209 29 1 5 3 li 260 
LOA SE warts 2. 1 3 1 220ee 27 3 —_ 4 8 272 
LOLG Sie eevee ey — 3 2 236 20 1 _ 4 12 278 
OAT A tek oo tia, 2 6 7 422 72 4 2 6 24 545 
A948 eae ee: 1 9 13 613 116 8 4 8 41 813 
4.—Commercial Failures, by Branches of Business, 1939-48 
Norr.—Figures for 1924-38 will be found at p. 570 of the 1942 Year Book. 
Trans- 
port- 
Manu- A vk Logging Con- | ation Not 
Year | Trade fac- sea and | Mining |° struc- and_ | Finance}Service} Classi- || Total 
turing Fishing tion | Public fied 
Utili- 
ties 
No. No No No. No No. No No No. No No 
1939.7. 664 210 108 6 18 80 20 12 197 75 1,392 
1940.2. 591 167 67 4 15 53 13 11 201 51 1,173 
1941..... 482 132 34 2 14 64 13 8 188 a. 1,008 
1942 8.2. 342 80 14 — 10 58 17 2 181 33 737 
19433 105 23 13 1 7 41 11 9 78 26 314 
1944..... 71 49 4 2 3 27 i1 7 62 31 260 
1945..... 58 54 2 — 3 39 12 6 70 28 272 
1946..... 77 57 2 4 3 32 14 if 64 18 278 
194 7.k © 153 152 6 7 _ 57 20 5 92 53 545 
1948..... 289 188 i) 4 3 77 30 4 144 65 813 
5.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures, 1939-48 
Norr.—Figures for 1923-38 will be found at p. 571 of the 1942 Year Book: 
Estimated Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Year Total Total Year Total Total 
Assets Liabilities Assets Liabilities 
$ $ $ $ 
IRI ee a ane 11,186,360 U5 O89; 462 WN a1944e sce ceis s-c:hesard osc 1, 628,959 3,460, 181 
MAO EW amie a.cce clatic wie: s'« es 7,676,295 10, 663,326 USAR, Renee aes 1, 864, 359 3,995, 109 
NODE yr tii aa eaten fe Sas «2 7,325, 738 Grlsan00l allad Gs Ons «ks car eee tres 4,039,339 5,966, 153 
TRUE Ae Oe eee Cn ae 4,500,195 60197308. SNEIG4 (re ee 5, 933, 211 10,077, 557 


ee 2,675, 846 By DOO Da LORS ierecereiese:ie sieinia'e aivinenss 9, 855, 789 15,723,615 
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6.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business for 
1948, with Totals for 1947 


HI. Total] Total 
Branch of Business and | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta.| B.C. ae 
No.| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. 
Trade— 
General stores. ccc: cine eitiotetess — 1 31 2 it 1 “= 1 26 
Grocery asses aek Behn wooeelt — 1 27 5 —_ a — —_ 16 
Gonfectionery...38.- 2 * eee ee _ — 12 -—— — — — — 8 
Drink and tobacco..............-+- — - 5 _ — — — _ 5 
Bish and: meatenece. ote rie cee — — 16 _- — — 1 — 11 
Boots and shoes ...........-.+-+++ -- — 6 2 a oa — — 2 
DP? POOUB ani sre rate tne sar — — 10 — - -- 1 — 3 
Clothing) 2255. see os ear j — 15 4 - — 1 2 10 
Furniture is. 22 sot conse tosis — a 7 3 — — — 1 5 
Books and stationery...........-.- — — 3 — — — a — 2 
‘Automobile # thse we core ak 1 —_ 5 2 — _ 1|— iT 
Hard Ware .ceccc dl oie rare eno 1 — 10 1 — 1 — 1 1 
Electric apparatus..............++- _ — 9 2 if — — -— 1 
Jewellery. Aeeaccee tot oe aan — - 7 2 oe — — 2 2 
@oallandwoodsoge.cck ove se ater 1 — 14 3 — — i — 4 
Drugs and chemicals............... — — 5 1 — _ — — 4 
Miscellancousse.tse seem es 1 1 46 9 _ — - if 52 
Motalss TTAade {52ers lace 5 3 | 228 36 2 2 5 8 153 
Manufacturing— 
Vegetable foods...........-.-++e00: — 2 14 3 — _ “— 1 15 
Drink and tobacco............--++: _ — 1 — -—— a —_ — 1 
Animaltoods..nus mate centre ar, — 1 2 1 — — — 1 3 
Furcandileathersn ete: tees se co terren —_ oo 26 4 — _ — — 18 
Pulp and paper seein sso eres ent — — 4 -— — _— — _ 1 
TeaxtilGs Reeet ee xe coats ero recberataicha anaes — _ 2 1 — — — 1 1 
Clothing ts.n cern omer ate ae oes — —_ 12 2 _ _— — — 9 
Lumber and manufacture........... — — 35 3 —_— _— — e 42 
Iron andssteelsc.aseccie cares ie — — 14 7 1 — — 5 16 
Non-ferrous metals..............-+- _ — 5 1 -— — _— — 7 
Non-metallic minerals............- — — 3 — — — — — 2 
Drugs and chemicals............... — o 7 Oy —_ a 1 8 
Miscellaneous ackl.ccsnetietoceateiete terete — — 24 3 1 — — 1 29 
Totals, Manufacturing......... — 3 | 144 a8 2 — 12 152 
Service— 
Garage 0 ce sel. teed gee eiewe se _- 1 28 2 — a “= 2 12 
Other custom and repair........... 1 1 19 6 1 _ — -- 17 
Personals Been. eroties carkeen wens — — 28 5 — — — 3 30 
Restatrante osc e cee eee ce —_— 1 19 2 _ a 1 1 9 
Professionalec messi mera tecle at — — 8 4 — — —_— — 18 
Recreational: sees octet — a= 4 — — — — 2 
Businesses aeons ote seid ay — —_ 6 1 — — —_ — 4 
Totals, Service...............-+- 1 3 112 20 1 — 1 6 92 
Other— 
Agriculture: cacecees nomena pauaed — a 5 4 — ao —- — 6 
Mining ehssnen eter ce nas ashe aie — _- a 1 _ -— a 2 — 
Logging, fishing and trapping...... —_— oa 1 — — 1f}— 2 7 
Construction’. te aati. eee erie 2 2 48 14 2 1 1 7 57 
Transportation and public utilities. . 1 1 26 2 _ oo — 20 
Binance serrtrtnte eveonveoprinteihacient toe ca: — — 3 — 1 — — — 5 
Totails;Other.....0. choo 3 3 83 21 3 2 u 11 95 
Not classtiiede. vacens cenieene tree 1 i) 46 ile — — 1 4 53 
Grand Totals............... 10 13 613 116 8 4 8 41 545 
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Section 3.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates 


The administration of bankrupt estates is supervised by the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy (appointed in 1932) with the object of conserving as far as possible 
the assets of bankrupt estates for the benefit of the creditors. 


7.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Bankrupt 
Estates Closed, 1937-47, and by Provinces, 1948 


(Source: The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1933-36 are given at p. 846 of the 1947 Year Book. 
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edn ahd Fistates Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage| Paid 


Ss Riot Estimated | Estimated Reali- | Adminis-| of Costs to 
Province or City Closed by Debtor | by Debtor zation tration | to Total | Creditors 

No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totals, 1937............ 1,149 | 18,397,022 | 20,481,515 | 2,805,743 | 770,563 27-5 2,035,180 
Totals, 1938. ........... 1,098 | 15,995,276 | 21,740,131 | 2,526,562 | 717,485 28-4 1,809,077 
Totals, 1939...........-. 1,119 | 13,174,172 | 15,760,643 | 2,667,708 | 815,396 30-6 1,852,312 
Totals, 1940............ 1,084 | 11,315,392 | 14,932,651 | 2,495,254 | 756,646 30-3 1,738,608 
Totals, 1941............ 981 | 11,597,029 | 14,315,281 | 3,408,625 | 896,554 26-3 2,512,071 
Totals, 1942.......... a 879 | 10,994,748 | 12,023,215 | 2,393,661) 772,995 32-3 1,620,666 
Totals, 1943........... 675 | 7,633,251 | 9,593,541 | 2,046,6121| 706,257 34:5 1,340,355 
Totals, 1944........... 468 3,495,148 6,154,052 | 1,196,725) 425,121 35-5 771,604 
Totals, 1945............ 351 | 4,969,923 | 6,795,160 | 1,037,2521] 339,119 32-7 698,133 
Totals, 1946............ 299 | 3,030,599 | 4,716,747 | 1,202,6501| 281,999 23°5 920,651 
Totals, 1947........... 320 | 2,883,824 | 4,841,491 | 1,174,1081] 308,099 26-2 866,010 

1948 

Prince Edward Island. . — os — vas — — — 
Nowvarscotia i. os. 6 55,056 111, 123 18,366 3,050 16-7 15,316 
New Brunswick........ 10 43,255 85, 064 19,305 4,048 21-0 15, 256 
Ouebeet yo eG. kee 174 2,658, 193 4,251,704 | 1,050,368 229,396 21-8 820,972 
Montreallees ciiccis: 195 1,764, 836 3,584,451 824, 754 313,199 38-0 511,555 
OntariG2 tee ace es coe 30 813 , 232 920, 745 207,816 37,565 18-1 170, 250 
EUOGONLO Sse nates aoe 22 548, 766 871,003 210, 893 55, 987 26-6 154,906 
Manitoba: ss. saaiecchs > 2 21,098 25,181 19,905 5,613 28-2 14, 293 

Saskatchewan.......... _ —_— —_ = — _— = 
AI Derta tate peas Sse. 4 486, 066 835,170 75,445 15, 671 20-8 59,775 
British Columbia..... Wt 49,754 132,335 34, 705 7,598 21-9 27,107 
Totals, 1948.......... 450 | 6,440,256 | 10,816,776 | 2,461,5571) 672,127 24°38 1,789,430 


1 Exclusive of assets realized direct by secured creditors. The amounts so realized for the last 7 years 
were approximately as follows: $2,596,068 in 1942, $1,799,722 in 1943, $1,201,289 in 1944, $1,811,803 in 1945, 
$684,039 in 1946, $582,811 in 1947 and $1,597,781 in 1948. 2 Exclusive of the city shown separately. 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act came into effect Sept. 1, 1934. 
This Act was amended in 1935 and 1938 and was repealed and replaced by the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1943. Assignments are made only in those 
cases in which the farmers are hopelessly insolvent and, in many cases, the assign- 
ments follow the rejection of proposals submitted to the creditors. Receiving 
orders are made only in cases in which the farmers have failed to fulfil the terms of 
their proposals as accepted by the creditors and approved by the court. Table 8 
shows only statistics of estates closed by assignments or receiving orders and does not 
indicate the proposals that have been approved and are being carried out under the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act. For the year 1948 only the Provinces of 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan reported assignments. 
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8.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Costs of Administration in Estates Closed 
by Assignments or Receiving Orders under the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
Act, 1938-47, and by Provinces, 1948. 


(Source: The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy) 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1935-37 are given at p. 847 of the 1947 Year Book. 
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Assets Liabilities Total Cost of |Percentage} Paid 


Year and Province ees Estimated | Estimated Reali- Adminis-}] of Cost to 
by Debtor | by Debtor zation! tration | to Total | Creditors 
No $ $ $ $ p.c $ 
Totalsn1938 fecen see si 139 575,514 974,002 76,832 13,400 17-4 63,432 
Totals; 1939 s22e0. cine 83 368,548 688, 524 39,808 9,466 23-8 30,342 
Totals 1941022. .5..---4: 59 267,032 459,516 37,338 7,417 19-8 29,921 
Totals; 194s 42 177,974 288,031 31,319 9,652 30-8 21,667 
Motals,,1942 ccmeee 2 19 70,380 114,333 9,'702 1,785 18-4 7,917 
Motals; 1943 mene. ont =: 10 31,080 50,059 5,053 1,379 29-3 3,674 
Totals, 1944............ 18 55,081 86,597 13,111 5,150 39-3 7,961 - 
Totals; 19452. see 3 3,210 13,697 1,870 887 47-4 983 
Totals, 1946............ q 34,363 67,141 8,414 1,222 14-5 4,192 
Motals, 1947 |. nc ha s- 6 31,986 28,518 1,931 744 38-7 1,184 
1948 
ETONCC. Faads 358 deles > os % 25,750 38,022 3,527 7472] 21-2 2,780 
Ontario of. eee cate 1 175273 19,326 10,151 1,991 19-6 8,160 
Saskatchewan.......... 2 7,115 7,785 1,913 308 16-1 1,605 
Totals, 1948........ 6 50,1388 65,133 15,591 3,0462) 19-5 12,545 
ee eee 
1 Exclusive of land and chattels transferred to or repossessed by secured creditors. 2 Further 


costs totalling $47-58 have been paid by the Federal Government. 


CHAPTER XXII.—FOREIGN TRADE 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PAGE 
REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE.........0ee6 899 Part II.—External Transactions. 
Part I.—Foreign Trade Statistics. Section 1. CaNnapran BALANCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS..;.... 945 
Section 1. EXPLANATIONS re CANADIAN 

LRADRINTAMS TICS, Sothys Hs dre 3 902 Section 2. Tourist Trape Statistics. 952 
Srecrion 2. Totau Forerian TRADE.... 905 Part III.—The Government and 
Srcrron 3. TRADE BY GEOGRAPHIC Foreign Trade. 

IARHAG WR s Ee iksre omiecsce cee ule als whan ene 907 Section 1. Foretan Trape Service F 
Section 4. TrRapE By Commopritigs... 916 AND ASSOCIATED AGENCIES....... 957 
Section 5. Imports anp Exports BY Section 2. THe DEVELOPMENT OF 964 

Decree Or MANUFACTURE, ORIGIN AMIE re tac ce eee aed 3 

ANDIOARPOSH Siti See ehiee aces 936 Subsection 1. The Canadian Tariff 
Section 6. ComPaRIson or VaLug, SiLUCbULes Aste tae ee Oe eee 964 

PRICE AND VOLUME OF FOREIGN Subsection 2. Tariff Relations with 

pIBFEA Dire Art Ae cecttan beo pe osancpt ae siccce 942 Other Countries... 02a ee eo. 966 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than treatment of imports and exports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, it is made up of the 
total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other financial ex- 
changes all of which are presented in their proper relationship in the three Parts of 
this Chapter. Part I gives detailed statistics of external commodity trade. Part II 
summarizes external transactions from a standpoint of the balance of international 
payments. Part III outlines the various ways in which the Government promotes 
and encourages trade relationships, and reviews as well the Canadian tariff structure. 


Review of Foreign Trade 


Review of World Trade, 1948-49, as it Affected Canada 

Certain favourable factors operated in. 1948 to expand Canadian export trade. 
Continued high economic activity in the United States encouraged higher levels of 
exports to that country and United States tariff concessions assisted this movement. 
Certain Canadian export restrictions to the United States, including those on meat, 
cattle and grains, were also lifted and this permitted those commodities to move in 
greater volume to the United States at a time when the demands for many of these 
products were declining in overseas countries. The maintenance of most of the 
import restrictions throughout the year kept Canadian imports from the United 
States at a reasonable level, however. 

The most important result that emerged from Canada’s trade during 1948 was a 
substantial increase in the balance of exports. This contributed materially to the 
marked recovery in Canada’s foreign exchange reserves which had reached a crit- 
ically low level during the previous year. The result noted, however, was accom- 
plished at the expense of unprecedented shifts in the directions of Canadian trade. 
The traditional export balance with overseas countries—particularly the United 
Kingdom and other members of the Sterling Area—was reduced and Canada’s import 
balance with the United States underwent considerable contraction. 
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A new element of considerable significance affecting world trade in 1948 was the 
establishment by the United States of the Economic Co-operation Administration 
within the framework of the European Recovery Program (E.R.P.). The effects of 
the operations of this Administration helped to prevent a more severe contraction of 
exports to Europe although world-wide exchange difficulties, which persisted from the 
previous year into 1948, had their undermining effect on the purchases of all countries 
including those receiving direct or indirect assistance from the United States. 


Restrictions on expenditures by such outside countries became particularly 
wide-spread and affected Canadian export trade very materially, but there were other 
developments and tendencies adversely affecting Canadian trade during 1948. 
Because of the inability to earn dollars, many countries outside the dollar areas have, 
aside from the European Recovery Program, had to restrict imports still further 
below normal and there has been a strong tendency for them to develop trade among 
themselves even on such artificial bases as special arrangements and bilateral deals. 


In the face of all the factors and changes in direction of trade mentioned above, 
Canada achieved a peacetime record of foreign trade when viewed on a dollar basis. 
Even from the standpoint of volume there was a slight increase in exports against 
the 1947 level although, in this comparison, a decline of 9 p.c. in imports was shown. 
In comparison with 1938, the volume of Canadian trade in 1948 stood at an amount 
almost double the pre-war level and at prevailing prices the turn-over had increased 
almost fourfold (see value-volume relationships of trade on the new basis at 
pp. 942-943).* 


Government policies took an active part in moulding the pattern of Canadian 
foreign trade. Canada took part in the Geneva Conference of 1948 as a result of 
which tariff reductions were agreed upon by various countries including the United 
States. As noted above these had a favourable effect on the subsequent develop- 
ment of Canadian exports. 


The United States and Canada have extended considerable financial aid to 
Britain along with Continental European countries in the form of vast loans 
(Canada’s loans to other countries as at the end of 1948 are shown in the statement 
on p. 901) made after the First and the Second World Wars but these loans have 
failed to achieve the desired objective. 


Much has been done to tide the United Kingdom and Western Europe over the — 
worst stage of post-war adjustment. However, the stage was reached in the middle 
of 1949 when the fundamental unbalance of British trade with the Dollar Area called 
for drastic action. The crisis deepened during the summer and an Anglo-American- 
Canadian economic conference met at Washington in September to examine the 
problem. This conference considered means to expand United Kingdom and 
sterling exports to North America and decided upon some measures which might 
be taken to achieve this end. A short time after the conference, the United 
Kingdom Chancellor of the Exchequer announced the devaluation of sterling by 
30-5 p.c. in order to bring United Kingdom prices more into line with those in 


* References to the difficulty of devising a uniform price denominator are to be found in Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Reference Papers, 1949, No. 5, price 50 cents. 
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North America. Sterling devaluation was followed by changes in the values of most 
of the soft currencies throughout the world. Because of the altered situation, the 
Canadian dollar was reduced by about 9 p.c. in terms of the United States dollar. 
All these re-adjustments were designed to provide a healthier basis for the expansion 
of world trade. 


I.—POST-WAR LOANS AND ADVANCES TO OTHER COUNTRIES BY THE CANADIAN 


t 


GOVERNMENT: 
aor Net Amounts Drawn! 
Garntey Credit = ; 
Loans 
Authorized 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
A. Exrort Crepits— 
EAN COm Tema eG Sao None. eT 242-5 34-9 108-9 54-6 35-4 
Nop onbsin Ag ie ears 98 or ick cack bes 125-0 29-8 34-2 40-6 8-4 
Gay ee rer eee cn ae ee ie Oise: 100-0 22-5 30-1 12-3 +1-12 
(CVE eek ee ae Ske ae Ne ee 60-0 — 16-5 16-1 18-4 
INGEWAV EATS Oe eee nt rt. ete ren 30-0 6-2 10-2 3-6 3-3 
Crechuslona sia oes ee: 19-0 0-7 3-2 8-2 4-3 
NetherlandsdinGiest a. 3. 90 8.2 kc 15-0 0-6 4-8 4-6 5-0 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . 3-0 9-9 1-8 _- — 
Torats—FOREIGN COUNTRIES...... 594-5 104-6 209-7 140-0 73-7 
B. Loan to Unirep Kine@pom.......... 1, 250-0 — 540-0 423 -0 52-0 


1 Net amounts drawn include interim advances as well as drawings on Export Credit loans less repay~ 
ments of interim advances and loans. All advances had been repaid by Dec. 31, 1947, with the exception 
of $8,800,000 to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 2 Net repayments. 


The Place of Foreign Trade in the Canadian Economy 

Canada has always been heavily dependent upon outside sources for the means 
of her development as a nation, yet circumstances during the past three decades 
have greatly modified this position. Since the First World War export trade has 
broadened in variety from the few basic primary commodities such as wheat, lumber, 
metals, etc., and, although these still predominate, they are by no means as important 
relatively as they once were. This fact has enabled Canadians to improve their 
standard of living considerably since the greater variety of exports has been based on 
a diversified production for domestic use as well. 


Canada in 1948 was the fourth largest importing nation in terms of the value of 
commodities received. Only the United Kingdom, the United States and France 
held higher rank. On a per capita basis Canada out-ranked all these countries with 
$205 of imports per capita compared with $167 for the United Kingdom, $81 for 
France and $48 for the United States. 


The influences that have contributed to this result are varied. For instance, 
much of the increase in dollar value is due to the rise in prices (see pp. 942-943). 
Again the general level of business activity throughout the world, especially in those 
countries with which trade is carried on, is a most important factor in the demand 
for goods, and this has remained high ever since the War. Finally, the advances 
in industrialization in Canada have increased the need for imported goods in many 
directions although they have also decreased the need in others: on balance, however, 
the result has certainly not been on the side of a reduction. 
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The core of Canada’s import trade is still such commodities as fuels, steel, 
mechanical equipment, textiles, and foodstuffs from tropical and semi-tropical 
climates, as shown in the following statement. The leading exports of many 
decades ago are still recognizable, although in several cases (e.g., newsprint) they 
have taken on more complete manufactured forms. 


Principal Imports . $000 Principal Exports $’000 
Petroleum, crude and refined............-- 292,734 Newsprint Paper ssio< cus «Senin ae Use sions 383 , 123 
Machinery, except agricultural............ 217,091 Wiheatt.cons ¢ oc terete orn eienkart seer 243 , 023 
COG Tee ee ee eee cate eine Sloe errors: 186,388 Wood-pulp.i ce) setae te des tn ie hoes ences 211,564 
Farm implements and machinery......... 139, 993 Plankspand bOardSasnie <eeeieeerieet eee 196, 023 
Automobile partsunerarr cine iter i fe 101, 261 our Olow eats take ete eae eae cee nee 125,151 
Rollang=millproducus y= eee itet terrier 83 , 929 Alumaimum andeproauetsren rn re kiemen reer 102,046 
Wotton producteeeesccdes seit sree 78,518 ish and fishery producusacsri sees 85,028 
Suzarmand, products, 2 -cn-ciete ier ae 71, 752 Ships and vessels ...6. 0.02 ssw swine dawns ocies 81,448 


The Canadian economy is linked closely with that of the United States and in 
view of the extent to which industry has developed in that country and the huge 
domestic market to which it' caters (and therefore the relative cheapness with which 
goods can be marketed), it is natural that Canadians, with their many close contacts 
and in many cases similar habits and tastes, should be large importers of United 
States goods, even in the face of tariff barriers. Again, the tariff has frequently 
served only to bring United States branch factories to Canada and so Americanize 
industry to a greater extent than ever. Since the present scale of United States 
imports must be paid for by exports and since the position in regard to the United 
Kingdom has made it impossible at present to retain our traditional market there, 
it is imperative that reliance be placed on broadening export outlets in other direc- 
tions. This is the most pressing problem that currently faces Canadian export 
trade. 


PART 1.— FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS * 
Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require 
explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is 
necessary that the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in 
mind :— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the quantities and values 
are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), 
as subsequently checked by customs Officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for 
consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in 
Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada 
is the fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal 
markets of the country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 
45 and 55 of the Customs Act.) 


* This Part of the Chapter is based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade 
Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce” exported includes Canadian products 
or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been changed in 
form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada 
from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise 
is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, and other 
handling charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce’”’ exported consists of foreign merchandise 
that had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). The value of such 
commodities is the actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, 
insurance, and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries whence goods are consigned are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
purchased by a firm in another country and thence despatched, after longer or shorter 
interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment, 
to which the goods would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canadian statistics 
of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her customers and similar 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors contribute to these discrepancies, 
among.which are the following:— 


1. Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and the systems used by 
other countries. 


2. The element of time lag is of considerable importance where Canadian exports are 
concerned, particularly with bulk goods shipped to other continents. There are always 
quantities of goods in movement at the beginning or end cf any trading period, and these 
affect the comparability between the two countries for the same period of time. 


3. Canada’s system of geographical classification, according to country of consignment, 
which may not be the ultimate destination of the goods. 


Imports from the United Kingdom.—Published statistics of Canadian 
imports entered for consumption have always included several items that may be 
considered of a non-commercial character. These items are never very large in 
normal times but during the war years their inclusion in the total value of imports, 
from the United Kingdom in particular, tended to distort published data. The dis- 
tinction between commercial and non-commercial imports is not always easy to 
establish, but three items have been segregated, as follows:— 


(a) *‘Articles for the use of the Imperial Army, Navy and Air Force’’. These imports 
consisted almost entirely of war equipment of various kinds for experimental 
purposes, training and use in Canada by the United Kingdom Government. The 
values applied to the articles imported under. this classification were nominal and 
no duty was paid. 


(b) ‘‘Canadian goods returned’’. Before the War, this item amounted in value to 
several hundred thousand dollars annually. Late in 1945, however, the Canadian 
Government began the repatriation of large stocks of war equipment, the bulk of 
which was shipped from the United Kingdom. On entering Canada, they were 
classified under ‘‘Canadian goods returned”’ in the trade returns. They are not 
shown in the United Kingdom trade returns. 


(c) Settlers’ effects, the property of immigrants. 
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The statement below shows the relation of these non-commercial items to 
the total. 


I.—COMMERCIAL AND NON-COMMERCIAL IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


1939-48 
| Total 
Articles for | Canadian | ; : Total 
° Settlers Non- Commercial 
Year Imperial Goods : Recorded 
Forces Returned Effects ae all Impo Imports 


| | | | | 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 $000,000 


UAE UPS Rana A een es 0-8 0-4 0-6 1-8 112-2 114-0 
DUS ate hice Sacre claatsiocy Risinad 23-5 0:3 0-6 24-4 136-8 161-2 
AS ae ea en ores 81-2 0-1 0-1 81-4 138-0 219-4 
LT VR err ia meres ot 42-5 0-4 0-1 43-0 118-1 161-1 
LUE S SERA IP ey Re ae 34-3 0-1 1 34-4 . 100-6 - 135-0 
DOSE cg Oe sets eee atea sera raties 16-2 0-3 0-1 16-6 94-0 110-6 
OD epg Mca be ere nee 21-2 18-8 0-2 40-2 100-3 140-5 
1946 35. a tetciem seit aecen aise 2:3 60-1 1-4 63-8 137-6 201-4 
BOE] Potse aie vcs ae catia sivists 1-5 0-8 3-4 5:7 183-7 189-4 
WES eae tenia e wenbnalae ssi 0-7 0-8 4-9 6-4 293-1 299-5 


1 Less than $50,000. 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The fact that gold is a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in 
trade. In particular, the movement of gold in international trade is determined, 
almost exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may fluctuate 
widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary trade or commercial 
considerations. In addition, gold is generally acceptable. It does not have to 
surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a relatively fixed 
price. It should also be noted that gold does not move in international trade in 
any direct or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of 
Canada’s stock of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the trade 
statistics. 


Statistics showing the net exports of non-monetary gold, including changes 
in stocks held under earmark, which supplement the trade figures, are given below. 


II—NET EXPORTS OF NON-MONETARY GOLD, 1941-48 


Month 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


$’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 


LANUALY Sate es se 19-2 15-1 13-9 9-4 8-7 9:3 - 9-0 9-6 
Hebruaky aces... seee 14-7 16-6 12-8 8-1 8-4 9-5 6-9 8-9 
Mane list aetecice tae 19-7 16-1 12-8 12-9 10-2 10-0 6-8 8-7 
Bag Ue: NE Ae 14-3 14-1 13-5 9-3 ~ 6-8 7-2 6-4 9-5 
MEaYerm «aes ction: 16:1 15:5 12:5 9-4 10-2 10-0 8-2 8-8 
JUNOT hee feces 18-4 16-8 12-2 10-9 4-7 7-7 8-6 9-6 
JulyARes es ee 17:3 16:3 10-0 6-6 8-0 6-6 10-1 10:8 
Aumistyniceessstce 12:6 13-1 10-2 10-0 8-5 7:5 7:5 9-7 
September........ 21-2 15-0 11-8 8-7 6-8 6:8 8-4 11-9 
Octobor™2e4n 2.4 17-4 19-3 11-3 8-4 ods 8-5 9-2 9-6 
November........ 15-4 12-6 8-8 10-1 9-8 6-0 7-2 9-1 
December........ 17-4 13-9 12-2 5-9 6-2 6-7 11-0 12-8 
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import statistics. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade* 


In considering the figures in the following tables, reference should be made to 
the explanatory notes on trade in Section 1. It must be emphasized that gold imports 
and exports are excluded from all tables. Imports from the United Kingdom from 
1940 to 1946 are distorted by the inclusion of large amounts of non-commercial 
items in the trade returns (see p. 904). United Kingdom figures can be viewed in a 
proper perspective only if these non-commercial items are excluded from the recorded 


The trade of Canada for the period 1919-48 is shown in Table 1. 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), 1919-48 


Norr.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis only since 1919; figures for the fiscal years 
1868-1919 are given in the 1940 edition of the Year Book, p. 526. 


Year 


_—_————— | ———— FE ON NN 


1948 


dll 


Dutiable 


607,458,191 
890, 847,353 
546, 863,395 
513,330,771 
594, 098, 589 


528, 912, 308 
561,061, 127 
642,448,478 
696, 253,024 
788, 271, 150 


849, 114, 653 
647, 230, 123 
416,179,513 
288, 425, 260 
235,195, 782 


295,566, 101 
306,913, 652 
350, 903, 936 
436,327,558 
379, 095,355 


427,470, 633 
582, 934, 898 
732,791,033 
715,018, 745 
836, 548, 673 


884, 751,584 
798, 795, 201 
078,943,972 


Imports 


Free 


333, 555, 422 
446,073, 668 
252,615, 088 
249,078,538 
308, 931,926 


279, 232, 265 
329, 132, 221 
365, 893, 433 
390, 864, 906 
434,046,766 


449, 878,039 
361, 249, 356 
211,918, 873 
164, 188, 997 
166,018,529 


217,903,396 
243, 400, 899 
284, 286, 908 
372,568, 767 
298,355,999 


323,584,901 
499,015, 821 
716,000, 617 
929, 223,188 
898, 528, 217 


874, 146, 613 
786,979,941 
848, 335, 430 


...{1,562,690,081}1,011,254,044 
...|1,882,202,722]1,254,742,630 


941,013, 613 
1,336, 921,021 
799, 478, 483 
762,409,309 
903,030,515 


808, 144,573 
890, 193,348 
1,008,341, 911 
1,087, 117,930 
1, 222,317,916 


1,298,992, 692 
1,008,479, 479 
628, 098,386 
452,614, 257 
401,214,311 


513, 469, 497 
550,314, 551 
635, 190, 844 
808, 896,325 
677,451,354 


751,055,534 
1,081, 950,719 
1,448,791, 650 
1, 644, 241, 933 
1, 735,076, 890 


1,758, 898,197 
1,585,775, 142 
1,927,279, 402 
2,573,944, 125 
2,636, 945,352 


Domestic 
Produce 


1, 235, 958, 483 
1, 268,014, 533 
800, 149, 296 
880, 408, 645 
1,002,401, 467 


1,029, 699,449 
1, 239, 554, 207 
1,261, 241,525 
1,210,596, 998 
1,339, 409, 562 


1,152,416, 330 
863, 683, 761 
587, 653, 440 
489, 883,112 
529,449, 529 


649,314, 236 
724,977,459 
937, 824, 933 
997,366,918 
837, 583,917 


924,926, 104 
1,178,954, 420 
1,621,003, 175 
2,363,773, 296 
2,971,475, 277 


3,439,953, 165 
3,218,330, 353 
2,312,215, 301 
2,774, 902,355 
3,075, 438, 085 


Exports 


Foreign 
Produce 


53, 833 , 452 
30, 147, 672 
13,994, 461 
13, 815, 268 
13,584, 849 


12,553, 718 
12,111,941 
15,357, 292 
20, 445, 231 
24,378,794 


25,926,117 
19, 463 , 987 
11,907,020 
8,030, 485 
6,034, 260 


6,991,992 
12,958, 420 
12, 684,319 
14, 754, 862 
11,100, 216 


10,995, 609 
14, 263,172 
19,451,366 
21,692,750 


29, 877,002 


43,145, 447 
49,093, 935 
26, 950, 546 
36, 888, 055 
34, 590, 583 


Total 


1,289, 791, 935 
1, 298, 162, 205 
814, 143, 757 
894, 223, 913 
1,015, 986,316 


1,042, 253, 167 
1,251, 666, 148 
1,276,598, 817 
1,231,042, 229 
1,363, 788,356 


1,178,342, 447 
883, 147, 748 
599, 560, 460 
497,913,597 
535, 483 , 789 


656, 306, 228 
737, 935, 879 
950, 509, 252 
1,012, 121, 780 
848, 684, 133 


935, 921,713 
1,193,217, 592 
1,640,454, 541 
2,385,466, 046 


Balance 

of Trade: 

Excess of 
Exports (+) 
Imports (—) 


+348, 778,322 
— 38,758,816 
+ 14,665, 274 
+131, 814, 604 
+112, 955, 801 


+234, 108,594 
+861, 472, 800 
+268, 256, 906 
+148, 924, 299 
+141, 470,440 


— 120, 650, 245 
—125,331, 731 

— 28,537,926 
+ 45,299,340 
+134, 269,478 


+142, 836, 731 
+187, 621,328 
+315,318,408 
+203 , 225,455 
+171, 232,779 


+184, 866,179 
+111, 266, 873 
+191, 662, 891 
+741, 224,113 


3,001,352, 279||-+-1, 266, 275,389 


3,483 , 098, 612)/4-1, 724, 200, 415 
3,267,424, 288]|+-1, 681, 649, 146 


2,339, 165, 847 


+411, 886,445 


2,811;7790,410)| +237, 846, 285 


3,110, 028, 668 


+473 , 083,316 


= * Prepared in the External Trade Section, International Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign 
trade by continents and by countries with special reference in Tables 4 to 8 to the 
division between Commonwealth and foreign countries. 


2.—Trade of Canada, by Continents, 1939, 1947 and 1948 


1939 1947 1948 
Continent {Ge .C. ©, 
Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total 
$000 $000 $000 
Imports 
Europe— 
Wibod INEM OML ene Bees cairns Ree eae 114,007 15-2 | 189,370 7-4 | 299,502 11-4 
(OF aero BUNT oy Neh 8 eee rec ae al ee ee 37,119 4-9 57, 656 2-2 71,472 2-7 
North America— 
LURE Sc Sha) eae ee ee CA | aa 496, 898 66-1 | 1,974,679 76-7 | 1,805,763 68-5 
@thersmNortin America ossaccccc. cokers. 17, 146 2-3 110,288 4-3 135, 671 5-1 
OMEN eA TNCTICH ME Meat ech alecnome ach ma dihe nantes 21,047 2-8 102, 123 4-0 | 150,138 5-7 
SUD an as Behe pct Se RC eae 38,065 5-1 87,306 3-4 93, 967 3:6 
CIE HAND i ied AEE SS IG EOLA Ee eae 18, 608 2-5 29,959 1-1 48,089 1-8 
PATTI CAMS M ee Cee hh Mtns ofa ee ne te dnatin 8,166 1-1 22,563 0-9 32,344 1-2 
Totals, Imports................. 751,056 | 100-0 | 2,573,944 | 100-0 | 2,636,945 100-0 
Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 
Wri bOGRESINeG Ol: .:4.coe ues coe aes 328,099 35-5 | 751,198 27-1 | 686,914 22-3 
OimerekMLopes nie enatacteccee he ek oe 57,870 6:3 | 372,348 13:4 | 329,355 10:7 
North America— 
United! Statessen a. 2 hers denne i eerie 380,392 41-1 | 1,034,226 37-3 | 1,500,987 48-8 
OthersNortaeamerica, cso ne eee 28, 739 3-1 164, 087 5-9 151,924 4-9 
SOubheAmeni casey mii aed ote ake swe ne Mee 16, 165 1-8} 111,501 4-0 93 , 622 3-1 
SP Re ee Rie el cocks cyaee mi oT ee MA ae 44,779 4-8 | 132,960 4-8 | 134,401 4-4 
COCOA A NN eat or) BGO Ee eee cattle Mock eee 46,150 5-0 | 102,857 3-7 63, 618 2-1 
SANTI CA ie alee roe eae reat s ls diet ndeaislaias abate stone 2 2aoe 2-4 | 105,724 oS) PLl4 617, 3-7 
Totals, Exports.................. 924,926 | 100-0 | 2,774,902 | 100-0 | 3,075,438 100-0 
3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1947 and 1948 
Note.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1948. 
Rank 
Country 1939 1947 1948 
1939 |] 1947 | 1948 
$7000 $’000 $’000 
Imports 
1 1 1 WinitedeS tatesdam ats ene alate ht ccs Sane 496,898 | 1,974,679 1,805, 763 
2 2 ZeneUNi ted Wing dome seni aeeee oe acniewhn ce aon. 114,007 189,370 299, 502 
27 a Sue | PV CHCZUCL A os Pere ese ene oma cowie Cen es 1,943 46, 688 94,758 
5 4 4m) IndiasGneludes Pakistan). 2. Mess ccasae consens 10,358 42, 250 34, 706 
4 9 Dane NUs tralian an ey meee tet tiict etic kate ats e ae 11, 269 14, 222 27,415 
37 7 Gia OXICOMm artnet en Rne er ten ny, ney ett et 479 16,980 27,258 
31 5 ae |R@OUD AMR eon wenn ee 8 a ere tree Se 889 23,751 22,606 
3 8 Rene Tidishe Vial avars . staski sos ores aud Wises eke 13,145 16,908 21,878 
29 10 Gy A Les @siall, | ee Re Dulko le a SG ER iL, 13,888 20,559 
1 21 10> | Dominicanvkvepubli¢n....6 +2. ace oc dee ue one 16 8,186 17,270 
7 11 ALP PitisieGanana are eke oe ee eae sek een Se 6,891 12,358 15,380 
8 15 lage lal BYE) ce Na ees ciate tak SPM OVO re en a RR rte 6,772 10,120 13,661 
9 19 Ag eM Trance ere we Pua akis can see ee as 6,028 8,755 12,648 
13 14 14 INGwi Zealand eres hci oc ice tek ee ek 4, 266 10, 831 11, 603 
18 13 Poeelu@ey lon qeret acs seein) vee sche ete 3,562 11, 653 11, 182 


1 Not ranked among the leading 30 countries in 1939. 
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3.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1939, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


Rank 
Country 1939 1947 1948 
1939 | 1947 | 1948 
$'000 $7000 $000 
Imports—concluded 

26 17 16 4] Newitoundlanderkes. cee comers eben ake ero r 1,955 9,427 11,091 
1 26 LT Golds @Oastess ee eee kat eae 251 6,493 9,751 
“ 41 18 Denmark. oo sis. ck eee Re ee ert eck 197 1,455 9,584 
12 27 19: tl Jamaies. We Weto cts oe Mie. poten eter, esac 4,357 6,371 9,557 
22 24 D0 WMBritishe bash AtriCamns oe eer ore is ene 2,626 7,683 9,542 
21 28 Pal Trinidagvand wl Oar Ona acctdeetse cetera rire 2,668 5, 654 9,027 
10 18 99 il Golomibiaicee:-: acne eee matae aerate 5, 437 9,197 8, 668 
20 31 re Mah | WLC hs eee Sa men PON sce RPE 3) CERNE ane Died: 4,178 8,275 
I 16 OAS Tle Cnatemiala pec habla: sae eee ates oars aise 164 9,488 8, 209 
19 12 DT ESwitzerlan. wee. copy tte s cacao ssi siete s 6 3,459 11,941 7,444 
1 20 96 4|_ Netherlands Amtillesin, st cing csiteeitere rain 270 8, 648 7,286 
23 32 Ot SLtal ys eR ae oe Le <P eee eres oa tole 2,354 3,872 6,981 
1 22 98 || EPhilippitie-Lslands; tae... ..0 es ten ae Shee 451 8, 063 6, 442 
15 23 96. Wl Barbados. suce sub a herr eb ee tae Das 3,874 7,776 6,387 
1 25 50 \)s Honduras ch. «4. ea oa RO oot Bi ois 17 6,999 6,182 
Totals, Above 30 Countries.............. 708,491 | 2,507,884 2,560,615 
Grand Totals, Imports.............. 751,056 | 2,573,944 2,636,945 

Exports $7000 $000 $'000 
1 1 Ti tiaOnited Statesnecwheciscccrts tect.) oetyay ilar 380,392 | 1,034,226 1,500, 987 
2 Dee roe lt United Weimeomlt ce apc. cute pecs eign. Pees aon 328, 099 751,198 686, 914 
12 3 9.0 ll PBeaneers oe te oe hk te aie eee aed ere 6,973 81,058 92,963 
5 4 4°19 Union off SoutmeAiricas. 4.6 aes lent eaeil 17,965 66, 674 83, 248 
8 7 B tl Newlowhelagd, . spits. agar ees ecuecuees 8, 506 55, 085 55,055 
10 6 6.1) Netherlandas{&. Me bac, ee 4s eee pees eek 7,357 55,939 43 , 684 
13 9 7 4\Sindia Gincludedwea kistal ieraa ae ceils 5, 166 42,947 41,473 
3 5 So HeAustrallan: Gyse hatch oc ease es Po neleank 32,029 60, 294 38, 257 
11 8 0: s! ABelgiumees Peer e eee ts oes eek ote ete 7,261 52,749 33, 035 
23 11 TO IST he. eae ee ere aes eee 2,231 35, 688 32,379 
22 12 TRG hina ee ceetncbose asain ne eer Ge iea aries 2,636 34,984 29,128 
14 14 TD IEB Paailcs eee era er: «cern net hates hts 4,407 31, 660 28,601 
7 16 ASO NOL Waa ec co cee hl ibaa ae Vere 10, 904 20,320 23 , 429 
22 Pall Tier Switzerlandens tee ce ere cee ion errcrte er: 1,850 14,196 19,389 
6 10 15> | “New Zealanders a cee ty Seat ate eteieretet 11,954 37,386 18,375 
17 15 AGM AE rinidadianadgoDACOren mice cre lett atercerste 4,211 26,354 17,105 
SR al “OMe YT, oh Menor tela cht tys oe chan Seen ed ails Seimei 1,702 12,989 16,935 
18 13 1 Sie (Aro entina Mae. ccotes ce nates cietekte c= eteeeeen ey 4,117 31,697 16, 680 
19 24 19.1 Mextcouaossacaee sere aire comes Dep eates 3, 004 11,701 15,045 
9 35 Oi Conmab ida: Cems o ss iw cobs Pes << eee sur 7,869 6, 690 13,214 
15 17 21) | Jamaican ccs PM om Sg cece ont or RR 4,313 18,214 12,350 
1 22 ODE AN (OVASel OS OMIA snsc Hak pac oc Shean aowisoa co tune 181 13,779 11,395 
26 32 Te dl al © | oe beaten ea. shag aeatea nd Ay Oe antec ae 1,497 7,502 10, 987 
: 25 Odasl Fisynties fo) pear | awed eerie ahi ran Se tse 369 10, 922 10, 205 
23 26 25m Philippimewis angst. crn ere as nese «amen ty 1,819 10, 448 9,810 
1 35 DGe al Greecoacc Pie rie woe fea eae 271 5,440 9, 663 
21 33 o7 eal British Malaya see sce cea eeeeers oars ote eae i 2,782 7,464 9,288 
19 18 SQOE Teel arid: hot es cctes artes = ee ees ck 3 eee to 3,597 17,598 9,257 
24 28 902") ColombDla satan toe ee Se oe ne 8 ee OR eer Ss 1,781 9,950 8, 406 
20 36 S0 etl Honet Kong aay sees sae! see een 1,463 6,398 8, 256 
Totals, Above 30 Countries.......... 866,706 | 2,571,550 2,905,513 
Grand Totals, Exports.............. 924,926 | 2,774,902 3,075,438 


o> ff een OE 


1 Not ranked among the leading 30 countries in 1939. 
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4.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Overseas Countries via the United States, 
1947 and 1948 


Imports via Domestic Exports via 
the United States the United States 
Country 
1947 1948 1947 1948 


$000 p.c. $000 p.c. $7000 p.c. -$’000 p.c. 


British and 
Commonwealth Countries 


initemrem enone ee ac Su ce b3a|- =— 29 | -- 36,448 | 4-9 34,832 | 5-1 
We ETS bem on 2 SR laa Be ee Re ree ee — eres _ a8 429 2-4 393 4-2 
AMIS GSN AIRE EP Lemar ke ch 2 eS. a 461 |. 0-3 6] -- 6,488 | .1-1 9,155 | 24-0 
SONIC AMR ee ys eerie he a ee ps — 1] 0-7 627 | 12-3 379 | 9-2 
DPIIvish fast AIriCWes. «sean e aces 831 | 10-8 182} 1-9 4,009 | 85-6 2,472 | 71-2 
IBbnicien south Africa .-< 5+ 0.... =. 63 1-5 101 | 2-6 13,363 | 20-0 12,400 | 14-9 
iBritisha Gutanarorc: nt aera 168 1-4 19 0-1 LTT. 1-1 152 1:8 
British MONG WAS asd. ow cele es aces 342 5-9 15 1:8 224 1-6 206 1-8 
Parrvisiee lari ee hee ESL outa. =. 839 | 2-0 499 1-5 3,964 | 9-2 1,372 |, 4-1 
British West indies / 25.6 ok os wos BVT PAR) 248 1-0 1,922 | 3-0 1,485 | 3-2 
Wey OM ae Sane sera cx -- 29 0-3 423 | 10-4 203 | 11-9 
Old Coasue ert eee. ok ae cece 1,101 | 17-0 172 | 1-8 1,623 | 98-2 1,917 | 92-5 
NAHE bee Seam ien tah eae _— 2 — a 676 | 10-1 800 | 24-6 
Newioundiand....neaok ..<cniaewe — fi -— 838 1-5 1,378 | 2-5 
New eslantl*t.3: ha4 3... tee. 8 263 2-4 — 6,455 | 17-3 2,305 | 12-5 
Palestine mena. tebe del Lo lke abe 4 | 13-0 — 923 | 10-9 1,075 | 21-3 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
British Countries!......... 5,110 | 0-92) 2,682 0-32] 93,096 | 5-32] 80,669 | 5-12 
Foreign Countries 
NEC ONGANG Ee BoP ste es ee 3,789 | 21-1 270 | 4-7 12,885 | 40-7 4,728 | 28-3 
HOST eee OP ae ie eee oe 28 | 0-3 | eee 2,580 | 4-9 2,152.) 8-3 
LEVEE CAV es eho Guth ene kos epee gpa, ye eed 2,190 | 15-8 1,764 | 8-6 1, fOun ove 10,053 | 35-1 
Chier= wee mies ere tk ene Ue 4.4 65 | 19-6 3,662 | 83-4 3,627 | 80-7 
Cite a eee ne er els acne: 350 | 15-2 1,145 | 29-3 3,565 | 10-2 2,886 | 9-9 
(OLGI aera re net ion 3,356 | 36-5 1,568 | 18-1 6,194 | 62-3 4,950 | 58-9 
Costas ican ene. tase Met ak 5 7-2 96 | 3-1 671 | 37-7 559 | 46-0 
ONE ok cores See ee ee Ie OS tee -3 768 | 3-4 5.063 | 67-5 5,596 | 50-9 
TEA 00s a oc ey ee a a See 120 | 58-5 647 | 43-4 440 | 4-0 3,289 | 32-2 
OU CCHME eae Seth nt, e 365 | 4-2 89 | 0-7 13,376 | 16-5 8,241 | 8-9 
(SOADCIIALa eee teed et hac ecen 762 | 8-0 Slonlmoss 804 | 49-3 1,070 | 69-1 
SL eyG ieee ee eee re” toed ee 127).5-3 Sigil 70 683 | 50-0 455 | 32-7 
Mioncurastess Noe ee enn eek 144 | 2-1 27 | 4-4 509 | 79-4 606 | 89-5 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)............... 820 | 54-6 292 | 36:5 274 | 12-7 306 | 36-8 
GE Ve REELED mee ACE rare 557 | 14-4 555 | 8-0 5,837 | 16-4 Se PAD RCS 
IMexicoN Mm GU yn Ur ht cca Pema Ua Wyk 5) 1,297 | 4-8 7,800 | 66-7 9,375 | 62-3 
Netherlands. a0. eck he hee 8 1:6 51 0-9 3,950 7-1 5,099 | 11-7 
DTIC en ee ER NO tae & 58 | 2-8 Nie meee: Saif 1,138 | 60-5 1,421 | 34-5 
12ST) lies, Sr) AR ERS oe ee 17a 28-7 135) 10-7, 2,341 | 63-4 2,109 | 83-4 
Pisrturaleeerwe ©) Vy eite eS pia. 93 6-6 78 | 6-6 1,669 | 47-7 1,031 | 19-9 
POTCUPNeSeCATTIGAT Se =... be ca unk 42 | 10-7 8 | 10-4 1,058 | 55-7 1,853 | 56-9 
"Bis (Sa Re EL Rui CS eee ele Ay ee 13 | 4-8 370 | 23-4 1,603 | 61-5 1,410 | 61-3 
SURI ws pete SSE ee 539 | 18-0 288 | 11-1 828 | 88-0 504 | 84-6 
SWE OL ee he RG ek URE A 2 409 | 12-8 256 | 9-3 2,340 | 13-4 1,802 | 25-0 
Shy advo Palitk0 hae Raced =O a el eae a Cad, 6-5 296 4-0 1,746 | 12-3 3,440 | 17-7 
‘WON SE hapa. eee a oe ae 826 | 30-9 330 | 31-0 991 | 44-5 1,789 | 88-9 
LELEUG Te aie oh ait ee ea 91 | 28-3 57 | 8-0 1,093 | 32-4 2,221 | 52-9 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. D2 esd — oe 2,241 | 46-1 104 | 92-9 
IV CROZUCIS 5 init ero R Eins «vc eros - die3o7 i 2423 19,565 | 20-6 3,778 | 29-1 8,903 | 52-6 
Totals, Foreign Countries!... 32,590 | 5-42] 382,481 | 38-92) 122,842 | 7-02) 128,081 | 7-82 
Grand Totals.:. 2... sacs. 37,700 | 6-32) 35,113 | 4-27] 215,438 | 12-42] 203,750 | 12-92 
1 Includes other countries not specified. 2 Percentage calculated on grand totals of Tables 


5 or 6 less United States imports or exports. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Countries, 1942-48, with Averages, 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
1935-39 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
British and 
Commonwealth 
Countries 
United Kingdom.......... 124,047) 161,113] 134,965) 110,599 140,517] 201,483} 189,370) 299,502 
Irelands. cee ne ee cee 69 70 2 3 9 76 85 
Aden! Sc eeeers sneer tele 4 24 2 3 2 — — Spook 
British Hast Africa........ 2,688 aye AT 1,174 1,081 1,539 3, 603 7,683 9,543 
Southern Rhodesia........ 316 301 1,146 356 542 93 181 484 
Northern Rhodesia........ ) 29 19 
Union of South Africa..... 4210 4,732 3,770 5, ODL 8, 433 7,892 4,228 3,816 
Other British South Africa) ) 1 1 
Gold: Coasts. a deeeactoc 701 2,653 eae 1,758 6,367 5,381 6, 493 9,751 
INI geria OS eae ve tan Pate ae 370 579 951 2,402 3, 422 4,772 2,149. 4,939 
Siepra leone.) ane eee 2 3 i — 9 — 18 is 
faglo Pepa Sudan..... 31 68 19 34 67 53 26 on ae 
T1132 ho eet Re casio come ee 3, 40 

Pavistaieee sn ce eee 17,867) 21,346 17,091 27,878] 30,568} 27,877) 42,250 1'306 
Burma2 ee ob eee eee 281 67 == — — 1 
Ceylon seat rac ccc 6,064 6,784 5, 605 4, 262 5, 682 3, 745 11, 653 11,182 
British Malaya............ 38, 737 14, 651 83 — — 5,871 16, 908 21,878 
Other British East Indies. . 141 30 a _ — --- 30 52 
Bermuda Mees. eso eee 90 209 Bal 490 94 122 57 139 
British Guiana. ...cc cree ae 8,429 6,091 8,255 Uj220 9,338 12,187 12,358 15,380 
British Honduras.......... 42 272 428 456 450 Leper 584 834 
Barbados se ornca oe ctrente ses 3,948 700 5,115 8,207 5,466 5,548 7,776 6,387 
JAIMAICAN TS Ln cae beta eete eke es 6,782 5,572 9,350 12, 624 9,273 10,484 Goel 9,557 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 3,899 2,009 758 979 3,101 4,137 5, 654 9,027 
Bahamasuav ese wee ee f 615 648 
Leeward and Windward 2,184 714 1,044 1,147 857 788} 4 

Vslandsiec dese aes oc ete f t 199 308 
Falkland Islands.......... — 273 1,041 244 424 — — = 
Hong aNOng sees cere 916 4103 13 —— — 163 982 1,866 
Maltaen cae. tonccmere ene — 32 10 3 21 56 12 5 
INewioundland seer eee 4,273 5,116 7,176 9,306 16, 600 9,268 9,427 11,091 
NUStT Alia reso ce ics tiee 19, 235 12, 889 11, 453 12,540 17, 180 19,754 14, 222 27,415 
AT ee il sian Seip Retain onic 3, 849 3,091 2,301 3,628 1,607 3, 123 4,178 8,275 
New, Zealand escort 13,052 19, 892 24,776 8,744 9,276 11, 956 10, 831 11, 603 
Other British Oceania..... — 282 6 229 409 420 as _- 
Palestines 0 ccs cere ee 70 327 444 605 415 500 31 49 
Totals, British and Com- 

monwealth Countries..| 359,942] 273,777| 238,631) 220,354) 271,668) 340,501) 354,394 504,114 

Foreign Countries 
INDY SSINIAe cesses ee eee ee 5 a — - 2 1 9 38 
Atohanistalsasaee at teen il 58 2,079 1, 587 _— — 
Aen tina ete. orate oe crests 5,374 9,739 10,199 9, 564 Uooe 14,372 17,961 5, 746 
PUTA A esate See pee EO 245 -- = —- -— — 89 281 
Belovunies. eevee ct ertees 6,328 6 1 — 380 4,429 10, 120 13, 661 
Belgian @ongo se. os seco 5 504 1,736 792 333 664 815 1,644 . 
Bolivia nee i. sas cooreee 26 26 —_ 14 25 32 8 = 
Brazile eee tee en (es ae rate 920 11,166 4,800 7,224 7,601 14,018 13,888} 20,559 
Burma.."ee sos chee comere ae oe o ue Ke 6 
Chile a. Reet Se ec 125 792 596 723 562 424 339 332 
China... Aree day tt eI Bina 3,344 117 21 2 B 2,021 2,304 3,912 
Golombiaest. or ease ten 5,139 1,997 5,021 13, 782 11,678 9,708 9,197 8, 668 
Costa Rica.a ie eee 77 1,493 1,529 1,361 594 1,546 727 3,107 
Cabat S een 615 5,913 8, 552 4,229 Veol2 13, 228 DEST 22,606 
Czechoslovakia............ 1,979 _- -— — —- 964 3,645 4,809 
Denmarit.24.0 bomen ae 165 1 —_ — 6 157 1,455 9,585 
Greenland 44. eae 311 1,471 1,254 128 Patil 271 — —_— 

Dominican Republic....... 4 612 169 4,962 6,201 Vie ONE 8,186 17,270 
Cua d OM eet ee ere ane 41 48 260 566 1,964 157 207 889 
PV DU jokes Rao e ere ere 728 1,061 57 179 243 252 205 1,490 
HltSalvador== 00. eee 19) 794 1,208 2,561 1,502 2,428 1,324 1,166 
HStoniaa cance Ce cree 23 _- _- == — — = 4 
Hinland:. cee cae ee ener. 70 A | — — o 23 30 39 


1 Less than $500. 2 Included under ‘‘foreign countries’’. 3Ex-bond. 
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5.—Total Value of Imports, by Countries, 1942-48, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 

Country ages 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
1935-39 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 

Foreign Countries—concl' 

PANCO seme ssl le sia 5 6,382 ot 6 9 273 4,610 8,755} 12,648 
French Africa............ 61 — 76 32 308 353 252 112 
French East Indies....... 126 — — 4 — —_ 1 9 
French Oceania........... 3 47 216 8 44 22 18 — 
French West Indies....... 1 2 — 87 94 3 19 57 
Ma CAVASCAT We. ate 5G Pace 31 70 52 80 119 123 18 28 
St. Pierreand Miquelon.. 26 Ti 24 13 11 7 15 11 

eee ht ek ees 10,364 22 — - 2 11 498 1,729 

Greece ener es ndckehcbers 47 13 1 — 64 95 144 

Guatemalati.. <b otecs visas 67 1,098 1,070 2,693 1,779 2,928 9,488 8,209 

laitinnine. co 8s.:5 Fear od 63 686 2,097 14 778 227 176 

FTONGUBASR Se eine cis 1c 49 168 193 1,349 8,017) - 15,573 6,999 6,182 

TACO GAT Von cere cioe sions 130 — — —_ — — 50 103 

Nchland eee nee wahoo cs es 3 102 1 24 Bit 30 76 

Iraq (Mesopotamia)....... 357 18 — — 974 1,489 1,502 799 

WGGLY Deere. eee ae 8 2,403 12 3 1 1 2,704 3,872 6,981 

TtaliansAfrica 5.2 35208 oc. 1 _ — ~~ | 4 3 — 
CHOPS a) ag IS Oe 4,649 1,045? 7 — _— 3 350 3,144 

TREE VA oan soca seit ee < 11 — — — won — i 

THIDEnI Are sas Sekt Soak oe ce . 14 1 — 8 12 60 25 7 

WIGOUAN IAT ie oaicce hicks es 4 — — — — — 2 

MGXICOHAR tase cit oats. 667 4,970} 12,503} 13,119) 138,508} 14,610] 16,980} 27,258 

Monoceos ees.) eee ks 32 — a — 111 18 36 346 

Netherlands............... 3,984 36 472 51 401 2,497 3,530 5,831 
TGOneSIAa. Leas a wc 800 1,141 1232 22 18 57 200 2,261 
Netherlands Guiana...... 1 1,920 6,998 1,109 — 59 519 873 
Netherlands Antilles..... 150 877 976 508 830 3,186 8,648 7,286 

ICHEA OU Aeros hiaisie iste aati se 1 10 218 1 1 9 87 172 

INGIIVAV ante es ocak ences 742 _ — — 641 836 4,999 1,103 

IRANaM ae eos as chs 82 156 78 6 34 38 2,107 1,226 

PATA CUB Fete acco cseelhch ss 62 559 560 208 241 264 232 230 

he Cian) an, Sa ee 126 ae 7p 10 27 406 274 299 959 

Ae ira Meek ae 3,554 936 692 95 149 847 407 1,989 

Philippine Islands, 222%)... 563 10 a — 1 2,058 8,063 6,442 

Polandsgee ct Gc eee eh: 185 1 — — — 1 3 22 

Portugal... .venccteiees .: 265 450 557 1,308 1,658 2,188 1,409 1,177 
Azores and Madeira...... 157 105 89 63 241 655 364 
Portuguese Africa........ 15 356 91 128 306 510 392 77 

ear DI Rs ato eraveiaie 96 _ — - — 1 19 

APD bce ede eg ie ea eT 989 406 908 3,024 4,353 4,484 3,002 2,586 
Chom, Islands tent ex'ec 10 1 — — _— _ 2 7 
Swedentan eer ccas. 2,044 79 2 24 1,093 3,681 3,184 2,763 
A as Deane ee 3,110 3, 898 3, 752 4,766 7,863} 11,149] 11,941 7,444 
Se cea eC a a 6 5 19 71 30 28 

Thailand (Sie har ieee: 2, Seen ae 84 3 — — — 12 28 79 

AT Key aie Reis Sr ce, 293 40 14 2 277 1, 880 2,672 1,064 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republicsss ek Ae 2 16 1,747 1,519 181 

United States? ...05.5..:.. 418, 7 il. 304, 680}1, 423, 672)1, 447, 226]1, 202, 418]1, 405, 297]1, 974, 679|1, 805, 763 
AVASK Aha. rene eee. 462 825 136 113 389 744 323 
American Virgin Islands... 4 — — —_— — 32 16 46 
Gig eesS ies eees 1 _ _ — a 50 —_ _ 
TA WALIE ee ras cc eet eens 186 4 3 1 6 346 709 796 
Puerto ico... ..c6 isi ssc. 13 24 17 67 51 198 270 1,583 

MP UIR YE Pease desis aun bb s 180 1,322 551 248 95 618 321 714 

Wenezuelates ec... olss ss 1, 662 9,274 6,004; 13,826] 17,267] 26,886] 46,688] 94,758 

SVUCOSIA VIAN ies cckenk sats 99 — — ~ — 2 23 9) 


———oEOe———————— ieee ee OO —_ OE — | 


Totals, Foreign Countries| 489, 621/1,370, 465/1,496, 446/1,538,544/1,314, 107]1,586,778|2,219,550|2,132, 831 


—_—_—— eee, OOOO OO FE  — | | LL _L_________ 


Grand Totals........ 684, 582//1, 644, 242/1,735,077/1, 758, 898|1,585,775/1,927,279|/ 2,573, 944] 2,636,945 
So pee RE eter es Milne LBS SS LI al ded es ee Cee Oe es 
1 Less than $500. 2 Eix-bond. 
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6.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1942-48, with Averages, 1935-39 


Aver- 
Country ages 
1935-39 
$000 
British and 
Commonwealth 
Countries 
United Kingdom..s...15-5- 353, 741 
Troland Seow. ae cee 3,861 
NdCWS.. Bee eee ae cake ee se 109 
British Hast Africas .s..... 789 
Southern Rhodesia........ 970 
Northern Rhodesia........ 
Union of South Africa..... 15,457 
Other British South Africa. 

AMbDIAN we. eee ee ctes note 35 
Gold: Coast. hoses ees cess 270 
INiveriay, Wee sce. oe ee 145 
Sierras beone ws... 1. ese eee 203 
Other British West Africa. 1 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.... 109 
India al nie dee ejesieivia:staietle exein ere \ 3 739 
Palistaneedecec cst f . 
IBUTINID co ce ewer e 71 
Coy lone tice testi 246 
British Malaya............ Deas 
Other British East Indies. 5 
IBermuda tea tere eke ee 1,381 
British Guiana............ 1,344 
British Honduras.......... Pols 
Barbadosvevecsssenees cent 1,218 
TRINDICAT See. Fe ete hs oe o> 3, 887 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 3,ol2 
Bahémas Bs ORs Ne RE Sodas 


Islands iets oc. oh sak alee 
Falkland idlands Pet, eh ae 1 
Gibraltavesewee cs neces 
HongKong ies. 2. Meee sioner 1,651 
IMG taf. arn cols coe eee 377 
Newfoundland............. 8,048) 
Australia..........---.+++- 28, 924 
dn LAE Ore nonbc ace es 387 
Noe Tiealandes sn exe os cok 12,799 
Other British Oceania..... 2 
Palestineney ase eee 251 


Totals, British and Com- 
monwealth Countries. . 


Foreign Countries 


PAD VSSIDIB iho sis vase se we 
Afghanistanese... skh «s<- 1 
TMV Of Seb: ve ead See ce Ree eo 
Argentina 4,696 
Austria (5.05% 27 
Belgium 13, 204 
Belgian Congo.. 89 
RGWVia st ae. cM e 113 
Brazil ss. Seas tan keene ee 4,012 
Bulgaria ten eco cere ee il 
No Tiim Ott: her Snes core . 
GChilerer ese 0s 5 ss tees 848 
Shinai rec be chee eee 3,808 
Colombia erik scrrece sine 1,296 
Costarhicatewrr cies vote 103 
Cubs eee sock eate esis. 1,418 
Czechoslovakia........... 881 
Menniar ki) oes eee es 1,438 
Greenland rw eos — 
Dominican Republic....... 171 
Fieuadors on see ees oe eee 3 
1 Dy aig 0) aR ore eee ks SOO 399 
Hi Salvadors. meses see sis 69 


1 Less than $500. 


128 


1943 


$000 


4,985 

79 
18,707 
1,386 


35,611 


553 
2, 062 


ij ag Wa 


j 2° 


5 
213,128 
196 


188, 664 


155 


1944 


$000 


2 Included under “foreign countries’. 
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6.—Values of Domestic Exports, by Countries, 1942-48, with Averages, 1935-39—concluded | 


Country Aver- 
ages 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $‘000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Foreign Countries—concl 
igrd betel oes eee eRe 539 — — — 1 507 PO12 2,280 
Bieaneaerneeecmteleretdtewean's 8, 566 — — 15,865} 76,917] 74,380) 81,058} 92,963 
French Africa............ 248 612) 715311 32,163 16,908 8,945 4,598 2,747 
French East Indies....... 85 — — — 1 269 858 498 
French Guiana........... 36 63 66 29 50 180 264 129 
French Oceania........... 80 140 24 178 143 121 230 153 
French West Indies....... 157 40 49 208 351 1,278 1,743 538 
Mad avastaratineeneicd ese 13 a 618 72 54 263 177 408 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. 309 585 542 580 737 784 1,158 1,432 
Germsnye ees sean: 9, 639 — — — 2,724 6, 867 6,690} 13,214 
CGTECCUMUE sso cec kat sa oh 1,142 2,423 6, 150 8,574] 25,563 9, 739 5,440 9, 663 
CAV EVaIN tees Ree Hens eae 117) 243 242 349 424 928 1, 630 1,548 
Rat bee eeeis ce Senta Mass 131 390 279 505 612 pA DAL 1,366 1,393 
iB Povo lig: te Seen eR See 159 242 123 114 188 624 641 677 
Ebimonry eis. sec —_ — — 1 1,063 946 820 
Hcolewels ist oad. cd costes 28 2,708 2,164 2,654 3,681 3, 123 2,485 1, 845 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)....... 55], 20,159] 22,067 5, 747 3,494 oy 201 2,160 831 
DRA Me, Sees hag ns = 2,785 — 8,815} 160,118} 89,470 20, 387| 35,688! 32,379 
rig 6,0) BEEe Boe 3 Pk SEE Bees CRE 1 — -—— — 19 
une: Italian Africa...... 2 — —_ 49 6 3 7 1 
Spans to cohc ese 21,880 — — — — 1,027 559] . 8,001 
AGOTOD Gata tures ohana — a — — 126 30 
NOih CLs) alts bose pa oe ee nn ee ae 17 12 18 19 84 67 143 129 
Miexit@Osis co nde beweeats 2,630 5,584 8,330 6) 2% 8,165) 10,536} 11,700) 15,045 
MOrOGCOnt sat ae oetesae 1,282 9,192 1,169 1,447 1,700 
INetherlandsie. i528... Ge.B.e- 10,062 — -- 1 39,970} 33,883} 55,940) 43,684 
Indonesig Sees se chee. 22 801 548 -- _ 6, 8383 5, 807 7,959 
Netherlands Guiana...... : 49 128 133 195 174 476 826 695 
Netherlands Antilles..... 176 3,474 484 329 799 1,399 1,844 2,175 
INIPATS OUR MOe tions es oe 72 185 215 251 Ba 366 590 701 
INGrWAy aside et healt 5. 7,247 — — — 7,842 19,267] 20,320) 23,429 
Panalniae eases ee ss, 316 765 735 673 1,006 1,502 1, 882 4,123 
Para puayiceen see 3 ae ee 8 15 30 44 85 153 369 
Persie(ivan) 019.5 hchien.+e- 118 124 446 1,005 1,816 431 946 684 
erie aes hee a edecre 1,072 1,026 767 1,339 3,957 3,080 3,695 2,529 
Philippine Islands......... 1,523 — — — 2,153 8,901 10,448 9,810 
Polancies 25 S58. keibes- 805 -= — — 9,249} 22,501 15,380 5,804 
Portipalia ayiecne sent oes 170 343 888 620 2,356 2, 662 3,502 5,181 
Azores and Madeira...... 8 1 — 69 21 ral 392 77 
Portuguese Africa........ 1,675 185 120 381 812 2,128 1,898 3,258 
Portuguese Asia.........- 1 ~- = 1 4 76 147 104 
Roumania..s.225.6...-.++- 52 — — — — 1 102 440 
SIVA HPI isis wise aidioratvaco de 495 11 169 90 992 695 941 596 
 sieel BalanGs se eevee 17 — 45 — 49 333 46 12 
SPAMISMVAITICA), aie ese or- a- 9 — 5 1 -- — 62 54 
SWOGONNE sear tecinge eed 3,593 4 16 4,169 9,133 17,461 7, 207 
ees Se Ree = Seo 948 6,270} 11,580) 16,129 10, 922 8, 636 14,196} 19,389 
Ree ets ho 8 80 28 7 30 228 2,546 6, 094 
Thailand (Stet) a eeshetecs a 22 _— —_— —— _ 58 415 609 
Minko ye eee cece: 388 412 14, 452 7,064 710 1,618 2, 229 2,012 
Union of Soviet Socialist : 
Republicsst 250) 126<41..0. 336 36, 603 57,660} 103,264 58, 820 17, 705 4,866 iby 
WarbedeStates.ct.. 5.85. 321,294] 885, 523/1, 149, 233]1,301,322/1,196,977| 887,941)1, 034, 226/1, 500, oe 
PAU Aa en yet cienais Geb 154 246 89 278 223 276 300 
American Virgin Islands. . 42 54 24 8 18 110 160 it6 
(Guy ee taser Ewa iee es 2 1 1 1 5 5 199 318 
JE behest Ge: se ee 1,207 933 2,907 1,956 3,934 2,758 3,299 5, 867 
Ptierto: MICO fiessnbeo. 425 870 1,279 1,971 2,301 2,926 2,605 2,300 
LO Ta rate che i ie ey 310 884 843 ieSol 1, 857 2,671 Sail 4,201 
Monozuela tet as. Boies > 1,189 797 736 1,810 4,053 11,086 12,989 16,935 
Maeoslaviaigegs Pass see 18 — — — 11,710 12,030 6, 729 2,250 
Totals, Foreign Countries| 437, 092)1, 209,956) 1,569,814/1,819,502 1,731, 482|1,407,514/1,606,401/2, 043,047 
Grand Totals.......... 884, 536|2,363,773|2,971,475|3, 439, 953/3, 218, 330| 2,312,215 2,774, 902/3,075, 438 


1 Less than $500. 
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7.—Value of Trade with the Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, significant 
years, 1886-1948 


United 
Kingdom 


Item and Year 


Canadian Trade with — 


Other Common- 
wealth Countries 


Other Foreign 


——_ SS ee 


Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 


ROIS | areetonie ot ccaie Senroeters 77,404 
LSPA Ra ae eee cece 213,974 

Ended Dec. 31— 
G26. cctools okies ots Serer 164, 707 
TOO pee aatt 1s Sees ce! 194,778 
N93 Oirn cieses sictcecinees oats 162, 632 
1 OB UI SP La erent Ary each ee 147, 292 
OBO Sesto cele oon s iazes 114,007 
LOAM peed ere oie GAM eS 219,419 
104 Re cro c.e ee eRe 161,113 
1 GAB SIMON acs Svein Janet ehs: ciel 134,965 
TO 0 a Bh ho ee 110,599 
LOAD Ss, eter canes arora tes 140,517 
GAG si cee aie 6 Aone 201, 4383 
194 nie eres 4 Se OE 189,370 
D948 Se Nea ass tome a thse 299, 502 

Exports (Domestic) 

Ended Mar. 31— 
ESB Gitds ears We cae wees 36, 694 
TSO eRe ce SS 43,244 
DU SOGS ai erent csc oatee sis 62,718 
NGO 1 Se eeescicn ts cit ses sk 92,858 
L906 cesce transac es 127,456 
TOU Prtehatetcst. ce merecran 132, 157 
TOUG Re Renton c. 34: Re ws 451, 852 
TOD see maven Sa ekin Ss chet 312,845 

Ended Dec. 31— 
LOZ Seer oe Cae eee 459 , 223 
1 IO) eR Oe eee icra 290, 295 


——— eo 


rary 
mt J © 00 O ATCO O1 100 G2 O13 


Bob RO OTOH DN HON}; 


ey 


United 
States 
IEG. 
Value of 
otal 
$’000 
42,819 44-6 
52,033 46-7 
53,529 50-8 
107,378 60-3 
169, 256 59-6 
275, 824 60-8 
370, 881 73°0 
856,177 69-0 
668, 747 66-3 
893,585 68-8 
653, 676 64-8 
490, 505 60-7 
496, 898 66-1 
1,004,498 69-4 
1,304,680 79-3 
1,423,672 82-1 
1,447,226 82-3 
1,202,418 75:8 
1,405,297 72-0 
1,974,679 76-7 
1,805,763 68-5 
34, 284 44-] 
37, 743 42-6 
37,789 34-4 
67, 984 38-3 
83, 546 35-5 
104,116 38:0 
201, 106 27-1 
542,323 45-6 
457, 878 36:3 
492,686 42-8 
373, 424 43-3 
360,012 36: 
380,392 41-1 
599,713 37-0 
885, 523 37-5 
1,149,232 38:7 
1,301,322 37°8 
1,196,977 Sie 
887,941 38-4 
1,034,226 37-3 
1,500,987 48-8 


52,029 


49,907 
62, 287 
65, 183 
89,304 
74, 893 
140, 523 
112, 664 
103, 666 
109, 755 
131,151 
139, 067 
165,024 
204, 612 


3, 263 
3, 893 
4,048 
7,891 
10,965 
16,811 
30,677 
90, 607 


95,701 
105,006 

81, 129 
104, 159 
102,707 
220,413 
412,100 
369,015 
385,421 
523, 610 
307,195 
417,303 
345,477 


Countries 
Pics 
of Value of 
otal otal 
$000 
2-5 11,757 12-2 
2-1 15,163 13-5 
2-2 16,619 15-8 
2-2 23,900 13-4 
5-1 30, 694 10-9 
4-4 47,433 10-5 
5-5 | 32,091 6-3 
4-2 | 117,979 9-5 


124,980 
148,343 
126, 987 
81,796 
65, 257 
84,351 
65, 786 
72,773 
91,318 
111, 689 
181, 482 
244, 871 
327,069 


=—s—" 


NID NICOD ADD OOH DHS Cr 
TIPNNWNOONOOCOO OS 


3,515 
3,791 
5, 152 
8,700 
13,516 
21, 233 
57,974 
243,389 


NEO POP 
doe Oo OrsTH bo 


248,439 
264, 430 
173,917 
131,134 
113, 728 
142, 649 
324, 433 
420,581 
518, 180 
534, 506 
519,574 
572,175 
11-3 | 542,060 


. 


i 
oIwmrendawawrowowort] 
CWWON RRO PPR OS 


_——— eo 


NOON OU & 0100 © Db 
Hm OTR Re DDD OOO NTH Oe 


— 


SINR RS 
MIOIWONN Or 


i) 


th So No eel el ee cel mt et ho DO 
SION OOF WOODWONWCO 
Se. Wipe ey Salen ete wt, Wibekiia 
OOP OR WNIOWDNRH OAT 
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8.—WValues of Dutiable and Free Imports from Principal Commonwealth and Foreign 
Countries, 1939, 1947 and 1948 


Country 
Total 
$7000 
British and 
Commonwealth 
Countries 
United Kingdom......... 76,499] 112,871] 189,370) 134,787) 164,715] 299,502 
Frelande bere tee wocidenes ve 10 123 133 27 49 76 23 61 84 
British East Africa,....... 9,543 
Southern Rhodesia....... 484 
Northern Rhodesia....... 2 19 
Union of South Africa..... 3,816 
Other British South Africa] } _ 
GoldeC odstia. wer ovesche sce en: 9,751 
INAS ORID tet cae atete sess fers oe ae 2 1 4,939 
India (includes Pakistan). 34, 706 
Ceylon ee siete « csheic ete ; 11,182 
British Malaya........... 21,878 
Bermidarernciock «oi. ose.see 66 47 5 139 
British Guiana... <.). «<0 15,380 
Barbados saris sec ccietoe.s 6,387 
JamMOanGatnenin. se ees cele es 9,557 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 9,026 
IDA RAIMAB Ee setae cio ae ists» 648 
Leeward and Windward Is. 308 
Newfoundland. 3. .....:2-. 11,091 
Australia eee re Serene 27,415 
1 Dy ni teglige veoh. se Aaa gh pacer 2 8,275 
Naw Tieslanduss socks atic: 11, 603 
Totals, British and Com- 
monwealth Countries!. 504,114 
Foreign Countries 
Arpentina. pace se ce cies sels 5, 746 
JBTA anita srk OL en eioee 13,661 
Brazile ces Meets sc. RS 20, 559 
Ghinaertiirs ce ce nee ae 3,912 
Colombian tee oe: 8,668 
Cubave aie hen «eee wee 22,606 
Czechoslovakia........... 4,809 
Menma ricwee ou: sss Marts ects 9,585 
Dominican Republic...... 8| 17,270 
BiaSalvadors ak... tes os Ls 1 4 1,166 
IBYANCEs ieee ae ole ccsiateinte oes 12,648 
Germanys occa. oe 98) 662 1,730 
GIAtOMVAala cto ce ce ob ate cloves 98 8, 209 
Honduras en a cost: 6, 182 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)...... 4 1 799 
Wa liyat. <a See oe ante at 6,981 
DRORLCO Mee cere ete letetets siaiscelele 471 8 27,258 
Wetherlands:..cs0s.- §, 831 
Netherlands Antilles..... 70 7,286 
INIODWOAY Ss pe ceccccae tern oe 1,103 
PANTING Pies gaa la. ects 6 suse. s 1,226 
Philippine Islands......... 6,442 
OLE SH I eas wee sees 1,177 
SOE ciara ateekrOns OO Oe 2,586 
WOGON teas oc ac ines 2,763 
Swibzerlandge reer ccls sicle 7,444 
4 ied toa eae a ee 1,064 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republiess sees oew ce tes 43 4 
MMibed Sta tesa e aceceie aes 753; 401 1; ahs 763 
IVIGHEZOULE yes Cis cerieetonetets 54 346 517 4,758 
Totals, Foreign 
Countries!............. ; 3 A : 5199, 933,593/2,132,831 
Grand Totals........ 4 5 1,562,690/1,011,254|2,573,944/1,382,202|1,254,743 2,636,945 


ee 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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9.—Average Ad Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of 
Imports from the United Kingdom and from the United States to Totals of 
Dutiable and Free Imports, 1939-48. 


Nortre.—Figures for the fiscal years 1868-1938 are given at p. 532 of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. 


United Kingdom 


United States 


Average Ad , Average Ad 
Vor Valorem Rates |Dutiable}] Free Per- Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- 
oar of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— to to centage 
—_——_—_————— Total Total of All Total Total of All 
Dutiable) Total |Dutiable| Free | Imports||Dutiable, Total | Dutiable} Free | Imports 
Imports } Imports Imports |} Imports 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1939 27-0 12-4 12-3 19-0 15-2 21-3 13-0 70-7 60-1 66-2 
1940. 24-8 8-4 9-3 21-4 14-9 20-3 12-4 78-0 58-0 68-8 
1941 23-4 4-7 6-0 24-5 15-1 18-8 11-6 84-7 53-6 69-3 
1942. 24-2 5-8 5-4 13-2 9-8 19-0 9-2 88-2 72°5 79-3 
1943. 18-7 5-2 4-5 10-8 7°8 18-9 10-0 90-2 74-0 82-1 
1944. 16-3 6-1 4-7 7-9 6:3 18-7 10-2 89-0 75°5 82-3 
1945. 17-6 4-7 4-7 13-1 8-9 19-3 11-1 86-6 64-8 75:8 
1946. 17-5 4-5 4-8 17-7 10-5 19-4 12-7 85-4 57-0 72-9 
1947. 15-9 6-4 4-9 11-3 7:4 19-5 13-1 84-9 64-0 76-7 
1948. 17-1 7:7 9-8 13-1 11-4 15-7 9-1 76-2 60-0 68-5 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information about the composition 
of Canada’s imports and exports, with commodities shown by groups and individually. 


10.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 1939, 1947 and 1948 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade! 
Group == = SS 
1939 1947 1948 1939 1947 1948 1939 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $'000 $’000 $000 $’000 
United Kingdom 
Agricultural and veget- 
able products.......... 13, 033 8,125) 15,295} 94.205] 319,854) 271,922] 107,250} 328,090] 287,240 
Animals and products... 4,304 5, 635 9,464| 73,577) 150,863} 138,118] 77,941} 156,528} 147,654 
Fibres and textiles...... 41,194) 91,236] 146,392 3,464 1,560 1,891}) 44, 783 93,098] 148,942 
Wood and paper......... 3,046 2,542 8,034} 43,937) 136,119] 100.642] 47,020} 188,704] 103,766 
Iron and its products....} 19,253) 27,514} 50,825) 15,977) 21,721) 21,910) 35,420 49,774 73,019 
Non-ferrous metals..... 5,108] 16,136] 20,774) 83,363] . 98,937] 131,866] 88,516} 115,114] 152,675 
Non-metallic minerals..| 12,020! 16,651) 23,762 3,430 6,788 7,683} 15,507 23 , 562 31,571 
Chemicals and _ allied 
DLOCUCtS ae nk eee Up UE 6,360 6, 787 0; fol 8,084 7,014 185.117 14, 639 14,157 
Miscellaneous commod- 
TELESs eta aise pee &, 674) 15,171) 23, 169)" 4,415) 7,272). 5, 56S)) 13,3391> ~ 935528)" 295175 
Totals, United King- 
OMe ee 114,007} 189,376) 299,502) 328,099] 751,198] 686,914] 442,893} 943,034] 988,199 
United States 
Agricultural and veget- 
able products.......... 45,361} 169,727} 116,555] 79,469] 65,807} 139,322|| 125,187} 237,105} 256,906 
Animals and products...| 16,936} 57,210} 44,209] 44,117) 94,130} 217,941! 61,942] 153,483) 263,714 
Fibres and textiles...... 41,564] 217,026} 111,246 2,306} 10,393) 17,035] 44,791) 229,543} 130,151 
Wood and paper........ 28,687} 82,741) 67,375) 165,824] 611,560} 754,937] 194,797} 694,890] 822,975 
Iron and its produets....| 158,138] 725,898] 713,127 4,954) 57,466) 92,219]| 164,805] 789,700] 811,589 
Non-ferrous metals..... 29,243] 120,333} 109,192} 49,538) 100,269) 166,546) 79,557| 222,726) 277,662 
Non-metallic minerals. .} 106,095} 364,282] 456,373} 16,161) 45,112} 57,463]] 124,664) 413,145) 517,640 
Chemicals and allied 
pnadUctsw ae coe eee 30,668} 99,587) 106,060} 9,684} 31,906] 33,568] 40,634] 132,427] 140,620 
Miscellaneous commod- 
TULON ccc aks caee ett tee aes 40,206] 137,875} 81,626 8,339| 17,583) 21,956] 50,275) 158,257) 106,691 
Totals, United States.| 496,898|1,974,678| 1,805,763] 380,392/1,034,226/1,509,987|| 886,652/3,031,276/3,327,948 


1JTncludes exports of foreign produce. 
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10.—Imports and Exports, by Main Groups, 1939, 1947 and 1948—concluded 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Tradet 
1939 1947 1948 1939 1947 1948 1939 1947 1948 


$7000 | $000 | $7000 | $7000 | $000 | $7000 || $7000 $000 $000 


Group 


All Countries 


Agricultural and veget- 


able products..<.. 0... 127, 835| 356,278] 349,919] 220,118] 683,697| 643,698] 348,651/1,042,820] 995, 268 
Animals and products...| 32,758} 86,909] 84,702] 131,804] 331,445) 434,925] 165,537} 420,697] 521,282 
Fibres and textiles...... 100,866} 390,589] 350,619] 14,428] 49,347] 45,554] 116,435) 442,997) 399,098 
Wood and paper........ 33,703] 89,548] 73,730| 242,541) 886,192] 953,674] 276,578) 976,614/1, 028, 290 
Tron and its products....| 183,168] 762,359] 782,255} 63,102] 273,156} 281, 468|| 248, 297/1, 047, 186)1,077, 074 
Non-ferrous metals.....| 42,108] 160,926] 155,812] 182,890] 303,937] 395,94&] 225,852) 467,408} 553,934 


Non-metallic minerals..| 122,824] 452,198) 606,182} 29,332] 74,614) 94,914)! 164, 660 531,979] 705,627 
Chemicals and allied 


PLOGUCES: .eee os eshte ars 43,706] 113,085} 118,380] 24,263] 83,804] 79,840l| 68,299] 198,756] 199,887 
Miscellaneous commod- 


DOS tye ccc sus salute :sFotess Soni oto 54,096] 162,052) 115,346] 16,448} 88,710] 145,420] 72,669) 257,277) 266,414 
Totals, All Countries. .| 751, 056/2,573,944|2,636,945| 924,926|2,774,902|2,075,438]|1,686,978|5,385, 7341/5, 746,974 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 


Tables 11 and 12 provide an excellent survey of the changing nature and value 
of Canadian commodity trade from 1926 to 1948. 


11.—Leading Imports, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1946-48 


Norr.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1948. 


Commodity 1926 1930 1940 * 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
Petroleum, crude and refined............ 50, 994 64, 822 63, 787 116,835 | 198,285 292,734 
Machinery, except agricultural.......... 38, 684 50, 4385 71,497 130, 287 206,012 217,091 
BORN, oe a tact 3 oh ARE. « 59, 760 56, 694 49,630 | 120,354 | 188,950 186,388 
Farm implements and machinery....... 17631 21,944 30, 673 68,352 105, 405 139, 993 
Autemobilempartsi.. s.2eNion. vor G82 of 27,466 23,359 47, 580 66, 453 98,432 101, 261 
Rollng-millproducts. 24s.57...+-e2e.8.- 47,710 46, 509 55, 810 53,376 77,970 83, 929 
Cotgonproducnses:7 4.008. 5;...d088268> 32, 858 25,563 24, 646 74,761 | 119,413 78,518 
Suranancmproducts. ..tiune-.c54 bh Se. 37, 883 26, 496 29,115 39,879 57,420 Teo? 
Woalproducts® s4f., otc fms ae ss SA BR oR. 3 39,199 33,339 20,611 34, 744 54,393 67,322 
Electrical apparatus, n.0.p........... ee 16,697 30, 281 21, 250 47,788 68,773 62,127 
LIE Ge ke SPR ORE ABS ane aoe 29, 523 30,974 27, 943 95,496 77,477 59,561 
OOGLOMEV AT UG MM GEES es as aictes nour cee <tc 20), (22 14, 653 25, 884 44,397 60,481 56, 829 
Mngines and: boilers... 70. 2240.2 Poe Fe 13, 908 10, 827 12,385 29,462 43 , 882 50, 285 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured.......... 10, 159 6, 007 26, 353 29, 825 30,070 47,744 
Rubbertnd oroducts seen coe eset 29,991 12, 842 Soma 20,079 28,730 31,607 
Books and printed matter............... 13, 433 16,827 16, 655 30, 737 31,935 31,-268 
INES ERE er Pree Serres eset Sets 4,621 4,158 4,167 22,591 22,050 31,027 
Clancandproduetsiae. sch cccs sheet e's on 8,196 10.747 11 AZS 17, 825 24,059 30,773 
Grams and products... 54 5--hes.) feat. hhs 17,197 16, 628 7,388 20,197 36, 453 30, 56d 
Artificial silk and products.............. 5,500 13,781 6, 692 22,103 34, 493 29, 680 
Automobiles, freight and passenger...... 24,381 20,560 15,438 31, 702 69,540 27,393 
Flax, hemp, jute and products........... 15, 643 11,808 14,993 |, 23,142 31,540 27, 259 
Glass and glassware.....:.5.5....200-08- 8,515 8,285 10,141 23, 258 28, 626 25,925 
Bursvand: productss.s sate. aah: -s kee a 12,560 9,585 8,886 27,292 92,451 24,568 
Gofiec and chicory §..i06-8es oc nth ee. 6, 104 5) 135 3,666 16, 162 14,382 23,914 
Oder ovataty lean me! tins oer ce se oetge ae 12,244 11,518 10,050 15,062 25, 642 20,912 


Stone and products... 4..cc 266s wks vee 5, 747 7,059 7,584 14,676 18,357 20, 084 
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11.—Leading Imports, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1946-48—concluded 


Commodity 1926 1930 1940 1946 1947 


1948 


$000 $000 $000 $'000 $000 


Coal*productsS= vite coe tee oe ee eae 6,359 6, 080 12,728 14, 739 
Pipes; tubes and fittings. -.4-s-ce nse ee 8,835 4,103 4.448 8,411 13, 464 
Scientific and educational equipment..... 2,877 4,290 6,291 13, 820 18,359 
Dea eRe SR Aas sotd thot aries eter 12,517 12,660 10, 805 10, 208 20, 655 
Atumintin ang produUctsepacs cco 4,870 6, 296 8,946 14, 693 17, 183 
Papen’, feat. Saeco Soe eats ane 10,978 12,908 8, 858 18, 834 23, 027 
Cocos and Chocolates..\-ee sone eee 3,329 2,956 2,949 5, 626 7,415 
Precious metals, except gold............ 2,631 2,164 8,199 13,897 12,996 
Beveraceswalcoholiceacssn: sete esses 28,339 37,937 6,031 12,911 13, 727 
PeonsOre:: enti eva eee he en ee 2, 854 3,324 §, 612 6,467 12,717 
Synthetic resins and products........... — == 2,839 14,519 16,304 
Paints and varnishes....... a Neer a ae 4,378 4,664 5,501 9,437 13, 441 
Wood; amanutactured teers emer 9,336 9,210 5, 653 11, 467 17, 958 
Drigsiandamedicinesas.n cine eer 3,101 3, 652 4,337 9,371 11, 653 
Ware andichaintijacccimceemeccmeenoe ok 4,084 B85 4,452 5,563 9,413 
Brass, copper and products.............. 11,457 13, 753 6.447 9,454 TBE IAL 
Anima! oils, fats and greases............. 2,487 2,027 1,546 4,685 13, 728 
Wood, unmanufactured.........0......+: 12,698 11,029 6,934 8,586 16, 628 
LLOOI St ytas ae Cee eR OE et oe 2,030 2 eta 4,101 10, 135 11,454 
Sciap-iroheokiesse. ee 956 | 1,228 5, 797 2,163 4,197 
Leather, manufactured and unmanu- 

factured!'anpseeriee aoe abs, eee 9,031 9,728 5,659 | 9,243 | 14.033 
Hardware and cutlery.................. 3, 760 3, 740 3, 203 7,431 10,388 
Dyeing and tanning materials........... 3,654 3,372 7, 265 9, 209 10,415 
@astings/andsiorzings! gn shee. tase: 4,688 2, 823 4,318 7,445 8,598 
Hideslandiskins; raw nia ee neon nee 9,201 6, 047 6,181 3,651 12,011 
IA Ne en rss Ads AR SS A ee a SS TR 3,486 1,855 6,346 6, 109 6, 820 
Aireraluandspartcme aac ean eree — — 10, 646 9,448 12, 284 
Werctablestencaucn.). Preston ee tthe or 6,352 9,345 7; 412 27,242 24, 822 
Cooking and heating apparatus... .. es 652 2,026 3,028 10, 462 13, 647 
Hertilizersianto tern dete erence sta ee 3, $93 5, 960 4,141 4.561 6,585 
Gums ‘andsresinsns. 20 osteo tah 33 2,672 2,140 5, 635 6,183 
Refrigerators and parts...............-. —_ 2,101 3,870 SPAN 12,134 
Rishiand fishery products... 0000 .een © ee 2,585 3,011 2,475 4,599 5,078 


12.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1946-48 


Note.—Commodities are arranged in order of importance, 1948. 


Commodity 1926 1930 1940 1946 1947 


$’000 


19, 839 
18,598 
17,909 
17,739 
17, 662 
17,213 
16,460 
16,010 
15, 692 
15,507 
15,012 
14,277 
13, 766 
13, 164 
12, 653 
12,146 
11,872 
11,484 
10,999 
10,454 


10,410 
10,144 
10,117 
9,793 
8,351 
7,936 
7, 854 
7,523 
6, 828 
6,298 ° 
6,214 
5,816 
-5, 520 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


INEWSDEIMUDADCE ena te es ea acans ert 114,091 133,371 151,360 | 265,865 | 342,293 
Wiest ace hem eee cy te eter a Sonos 362,978 | 185,786 . 119,530 | 259,306 | 265,200 
WOOG-DE Diss ce ats eo ren 52,077 39, 060 60, 930 114,021 177, 803 
Planks onde boasts. seat oke mont ees 61, 943 36, 743 67, 737 125,391 208,375 
Rlouror wheather ee eee 71,994 37,540 26,352 126, 733 196,578 
Aluminum: and products: assceesee kee ae 7,140 9,930 34,325 56,030 | 63,956 
Fish and fishery products............... 35, 982 31,050 31,651 86, 486 82,359 
Ships andi vessels) 1. Seer eee wee ee 437 708 101 17,856 23, 965 


Copper and productss.ee ne. oe eee 15,009 Slasoo 52,659 37,005 59,298 


383, 123 
248 , 023 
211, 564 
196, 023 
125,151 
102, 046 
85,028 
81, 448 
79,036 
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12.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1926, 1930, 1940 and 1946-48—concluded 


Commodity 1926 1930 1940 1946 1947 1948 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Grains, other than wheat............... 39,015 3,405 10,097 44,724 50, 103 75,321 
Gath Cece ere crete siciahde ois !sielaid sie coveystids os 13, 294 3,398 12,442 18,015 14,980 73, 899 
ING Ice ne eee eee ioe Sal ce RS ereare’s 12,461 20,505 61, 163 55, 205 60, 443 73, 802 
Farm machinery and implements....... 16, 935 10,302 9,537 28, 662 42,238 73, 760 
SACOM AUNAING yeas f ratasiss. dere aeslernns cl 22,769 3, 635 58, 814 66,389 62,081 69, 960 
Meats, other than bacon and hams...... 8, 873 3,934 4,475 62,547 40,776 63,399 
SSR o ey Se eke Ba Bw ERT Sasa Co agree 9,035 3,188 3,358 13, 228 16, 693 49,748 
Berl WOOG te ebete eer estes oy ats taste tes, eos. ts, 4 14, 067 13, 612 12,522 28,731 34,529 43,573 
ZFADG ONE PLOAUCtS Soe cays een es saps se 8,615 6, 254 12,038 27,769 30, 193 42,496 
Asbestos and products. ..65....0..008 59 10, 705 8, 653 15, 833 24,481 32,969 41,979 
Machinery, except agricultural.......... 4,451 6, 109 13, 458 15,535 41,022 40,539 
Automobiles, freight and passenger...... 32,737 18, 799 54,306 57,194 71,497 39, 746 
Eggs, shell and processed............... 685 71 inl 26,772 36, 968 39,163 
ETIZOLS AKL OR ane coe sina Nec ae 4,664 5, 606 8, 584 32, 108 34,385 36,374 
HLeaclean ca productse. weettacire hoes ret es: 13,780 8,274 9,490 16, 846 30, 945 34, 684 
Paper, other than newsprint............. 7,324 5,069 19,519 D1 oue 30, 840 33, 559 
Rubberand products... 2050 soe doc cek 25,970 25, 243 12,950 22,477 335. L25 33,151 
Alcoholic beverages: o....c5 cscs ssn sees 24,539 22,767 9,334 36, 296 28,478 29,278 
Precious metals, except gold............ 13,528 11,589 14, 053 21, 469 22,581 25,478 
UTPSANGEPLOGUCTSi as ae strdecate vial oars aes 19,490 157357 16,176 32,291 29,048 24,118 
Perro AlOV Ser se oer eee aeteneee 3,413 2,694 - 6,007 9,485 21,545 24,057 
Reollingsmillsproducts...oa-<scicss ss. seen 2,686 asap 6, 886 7,528 10, 935 23, 773 
Milk products, other than cheese........ 16,464 6,154 4,681 12,975 15, 538 18,331 
Electrical apparatus, 1.0.D............... 1,695 2,291 3, 283 20,939 19,135 16, 822 
AMEOTNO DILOIDATESijers:chice oa sacar s ohave oats, 4/a Wee 5,485 1,588 10, 290 21,110 20, 142 15,340 
Vegetable fats and.oils... oc... s.0es8 es % 166 83 578 5,346 6,497 14, 726 
Animals, living, other than cattle....... 4, 835 1, 280 1,294 5,183 5,034 13, 606 
Abrasives, artificial, crude.............. 2,908 2, 842 7, 601 tle i27 13,110 13,381 
heatherand products... joviace st. ocoet oe 8,591 6, 522 8, 000 16, 938 20,320 13,019 
WODLARGDTOCUCES totems ost c cates oct 1, 633 1,120 1,561 18,945 8, 863 12,091 
CHIVES Tone 99 Sat Pon sae en EE eT writ ee As 24, 858 13,207 15, 723 21,948 14, 162 12,042 
Oa es ee aoe Fae ce ciieaaio ne ban 5, 739 3,346 2,362 5,946 5,441 11,556 
PNINCTATIANGLDAL USS ae cares is cies feet Ae hols o.5 — — 5,985 9,507 5,900 11, 290 
MERLE ee TS Searle onic Sea Sala ates. os 7,244 10,401 5, 862 15,124 14,890 11,132 
@oteonsproducts Aaens teers Seeebie cn ee 786 814 9,372 10,551 11, 238 10, 233 
WerctLblessamerticer ec dere areas cae t 13,891 9,942 Sel io 13, 754 Wienot 9,541 
Locomotives and parts..............06-- ou 12 89 26,981 15,672 8,792 
IPODACEOM ee Eee See ae ae ee 2,047 1,329 2,744 6,446 14,157 8,392 
Artificial silk and products.............. 34 242 2,160 8,293 11,761 HAY Al 
Petroleum, crude and refined............ 2,019 2,367 1,033 4,039 3,921 6,618 
Railway cats and parts.........52..+..+- 57 206 40 26,342 3,368 6,593 
Paint sand tVarmishesic seen <tsin cele soe 502 481 2,325 4,407 7,346 6, 235 
Buvariand products: s.tss:0c1.g.cteia nists ns ee 17, 643 3,274 1, 643 4,120 7,650 5, 826 
INGE, dpe n 5 Ge aS ROA Boro paneer 2,421 2,816 Qa 2,060 3,718 5, 728 
Hardware and cutlery..........:....e0-: 3,445 1, 687 3, 563 4,176 5, 693 5,316 
1S Pavay STO Sy SS Re ere nn ce een iC 3 924 4,353 6,028 5,301 
Soda and sodium compounds............ 3,421 3,140 5,935 4,414 5, 2382 4,840 
IBTASSIANG PIOGUCUS: nse ce. cess sles ee cic: 854 1,461 2,262 3,373 3,875 4,677 
HectricnlGnereyees.ces ca citee oals Oi Goo coie o's mt: 4,244 4,892 7,070 5,611 4,376 
Books and printed matter............... 1,035 1,196 909 6,276 5,439 4,368 
Shr AGES 2 os Brae os ese an eet oa ate ae 4,593 AS BST 2,469 2,510 3,305 3,916 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of 
any importance imported intoCanada from all countries, from the United Kingdom 
and from the United States during the calendar years 1945-48 are given in Table 13 
while corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 14. 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
Norr.—Dashes in this table indicate import figures not recorded. 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. Mainuy Foop 
Fruits— 
Ae ge Bruits. fresh. 7 era. rae aie gh oie oh peace $ 61,337,524] 69,587,133] 51,702,628) 38,806,933 
DEP MTUICS IOC sine ateen een eee eR eee lb. | 104,910,885] 130,452,602} 122,369,623] 94,304,651 
$ 7,126,591] 13,921,168] 13,789,199) 10,372,736 
3 |i) Fruits, eanned orpreserved:na..%.<.. aac. $ 1,811,953) 3,910,639 6,171,501 5, 725, 810 
4 | Fruit juices and fruit syrups............... gal. 1,482,851] 10,002,428) 10,285,577) 7,828,413 
$ 1,213,104) 8,077,469] 5,813,481) 4,655,527 
Totals Eruits ee. eee ee eeaeeiee $ 71,489,172} 95,496,409] 77,476,809) 59,561,006 
SO PENIIUS. Sere eRe eee ne cork or etcetera es $ 14,321,516] 22,591,472) 22,050,188) 31,027,036 
Vegetables— 
Guile Veretables, treshinou.-- . sccmerceccer aetir $ 21,251,605} 25,747,714] 18,977,802 6,845,449 
Bal me VecelLaA DES mMaTICd eee ne steer cence ei ace $ 91,385 455,507 398,776 102, 727 
Seite Veretables= CAMNeGs a.ccae ee en oe cee sees lb. 2,597, 244 4,502,898} 31,717,971 2,251,100 
$ 336,379 536,286] 2,852,361 310, 954 
§ | Pickles, sauces and catsups...............- gal. 247,950 460,597] 2,042,521 320, 954 
$ 352,395 503,037] 2,592,689 264, 194 
Totals, Weretaiblesis. an: savanctem sheers $ 22,031,764] 27,242,544] 24,821,628) 7,523,324 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
LOTR Grains ARR Soe eee ch See cate aeraese $ 9,447,127] 15,259,716] 30,580,243] 27,649,298 
A1ceeMalledsproducts-ee: geen eee es $ 689,396 744, 812 1,165, 641 1,155,586 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 387, 120 1,623,994} 3,648,569 1,273, 553 
18 | Other farinaceous products................ 1,983,446] 2,568,665 1,058, 695 486,139 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products $ 12,507,089] 20,197,187] 36,453,148) 30,564,576 
TH Oushvercctaple forntood yee ence ee $ 643, 798 2,591,290] 2,604,740} 2,046,136 
ADA Sugcarancs 10s ProGucisies .eerRe beat eats $ 32,104,387] 39,878,697) 57,420,210) 71,751,972 
16h Cocoa and chocolate... 2.554 eee ene $ 3,890,619 5, 626, 169 7,414,541] 16,459,648 
zi Coftecand Chicory... ct eet ce eee lb. 55,496,972) 85,848,068] 52,672,136] 88,286,198 
$ 9,155,591} 16,162,208) 14,381,738] 23,918,935 
ASSIS HiCeSeyeA: Bo. oe Pe Rate oP Re ecte ciate lb. 2,894,646] 4,634,586] 5,791,775) 4,527,993 
$ 880,106] 1,302,394 1,679,260] 1,928,472 
ASF eae were ee eee eet tee eee er ements lb. 53,454,367| 29,851,837] 47,390,998] 36,206,451 
$ 17,729,139] 10,207,699} 20,655,157) 17,738,846 
20 |Other vegetable products mainly food...... $ 2,636,192} 3,464,139] 3,647,250) 38,655,287 
TOTALS Acs MAINE YO HOOD l) 9 9” heechtes $ | 187,389,373) 244,760,208] 268,604,669) 266, 170, 238 
B. Orner THAN Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
Pl) Brewediie (reer ce eer ck yee $ 36, 756 12,309 52,010 157; 720 
Be A DISU OGLE, con's eee a eee eee etek toed pf. gal. 1,541,404] 2,153,129] 2,526,853 2,377,849 
$ 6,898,404] 10,200,116] 11,820,261) 138,534,500 
QS [WV IN Slaeacrtects coe Me eee eee ret ecrcnstomtorsts $ 1,356,994] 2,698,421 1,854, 818 1,999, 800 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic .......... $ 8,292,154) 12,910,846] 13,727,089] 15,692,020 
24: |\Gums and nesins- ae ceac a. 6 dete ee eee $ 3,930,659] 5,635,368} 6,182,854) 6,213,823 
26 Oil eakesand oil cake meal icc.s.ce.. a. eee: ewt 48,740 , 148 957,520 72,880 
$ 202, 509 435,987} 3,531,826 377,925 
2621Oils,, wesetaple, NOuMOOd:. <.-haie soon mee $ 10, 835,582} 12,470,757) 23,037,274) 18,865,747 
27 |Plants, shrubs, trees and vines...\.......... $ 967,590 1,960, 266 2,006, 033 1, 703 , 563 
28 |Rubber and manufactures of ............... $ 15,097,626] 20,078,647) 28,729,591) 31,606,871 
2G ISCAS esc rene caenactae Sse omtc opines nee eer $ 1,597, 758 1,612,305 1,766,618] 1,823,555 
30 |Tobacco and manufactures of............... $ 2,620,942 3,364,090} 3,183,805) 3,170,373 
31 {Other vegetable products, not food.......... $ 4, 623,908 7,524,447| 5,507,787) 4,295,146 
Torats, B. OrHeR THAN Foop.......... $ 48,168,728]: 65,992,713] 87,672,877] 83,749,023 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Productswos ren. crce ee ersertoes ee $ 


235,558,101 


310,752,921] 356,277,546] 349,919,261 


Cee eee ee ee ee OOS 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1945-48 

Norse.—Dashes in this table indicate import figures not recorded. 
ee eeae*“*«~$®$*=q$O$$aqmmuqn0SSne{00—"—=™mo——-' 
United Kingdom United States 
No 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 
—- -- — — 47,210,515| 47,768,026) 33,935,440) 18,543,842) 1 
i = — — 58, 663,235| 70,926,347} 61,601,421 41,677,802} 2 
a= 7 — —_ 3,400, 042 8,564, 414 7,559, 210 4,400,059 
370 28,077 48,340 98,675 241,512 528, 004 3,680, 861 668,274) 3 
— 20 278 750, 724 7,719, 285 9, 823 , 280 7,100,792) 4 
— 161 4,552 668, 290 6, 152,592 5,429,444 3,900,779 
370 28, 449 48,501 103, 227|) 51,520,359} 63,013,036} 50,604,955 27,512,954 
_ 23 , 659 17,380 19,596 5,901,824] 10,232,870) 10,128,746 14,345,080) 5 
_ _ —_— 296], 18,705,598] 22,586,615} 16,046,528 5,189,843] 6 
= —_ oy oo 3,314 77,548 446, 298 370,413 56,527| 7 
— — — —_ 2,576,340 4,487,903] 31,571,009 2,030,596) 8 
= = — == SoLFOOL 531,497 2,808, 222 246, 129 
92 10,378 37,914 5, 242 224,930 386, 583 1,860, 935 206,194) 9 
380 49,115 109, 090 16, 239 327, 652 389, 633 2,303 , 834 66,313 
380 49,115 112, 465 19, 849]) 19,443,149} 23,954,043 21,528,997 5,558, 812 
_ 81 215 9,424,656] 11,760,710) 30,344,964 27,632,443) 10 
—_ —_ 727 1,792 664, 968 534,418 1,098,099 1,139,093} 11 
303 55, 869 398,327 895, 403 385,327 1,562,491 3,218,369 313,875] 12 
168 4,508 ; : 1,894, 697 2,498, 711 664, 554 251,434] 138 
471 60,481 400, 607 898,895]| 12,369,648] 16,356,330} 35,325,986 29,336, 845 
—_ 1,508 _— — 586,368 2,378, 189 2,335, 695 1,553,311] 14 
169 6,776 728 , 583 1,324, 774 588, 562 1,800,777 3,380, 685 560,511) 15 
68, 838 , 485 , 923 5,187 31,514 273 , 248 38,904) 16 
— 248, 132 355, 634 322,360 1,338,020 1,364, 890 1, 626, 922 354,255} 17 
— 202, 794 250,921 296, 800 379,939 485,999 980, 238 204, 868 
15, 456 Le2t2 131, 612 650, 234 715,684 1,177,945 1, 454, 062 516,053) 18 
2,499 5, 587 44,467 426,617 210, 618 385, 425 588, 528 282,961 
_— — 710,997 280, 428 —_ 544 2,688,279 44| 19 
—_ —_ 316, 425 140, 033 — 685 1,176,212 63 
2,518 DRDOd 47,797 110, 422 2,625,796 3,441, 871 3,413,012 3,487, 782| 20 
75,245 384, 712 1,963, 907 3,826,136] 93,631,450} 122,080, 739 129,736,297) 82,882,091 
26, 851 51,435 157,587 9,905 5,657 575 133] 21 
511,466 593,346 694, 562 989,796 323, 618 393 , 905 777,008 515,397| 22 
3,855,715 45390, 123 5, 293, 871 8,492,300 759, 447 997,089 2,424, 282 1,346,516 
13,744 19 29, 652 108, 624 31, 423 Passa call 71,505 47,795) 23 
3,896,310 4,416,376 5,374, 958 8, 758, 511 800, 775 1,216,457 2,496,362 1,394,444 
15, 234 68,326 65, 241 57,336 2,969, 672 3,621,986 4,434,199 4,614,958] 24 
a = — —_ 48,740 85,148 957, 520 72,880} 25 
ae = _— — 202, 509 435,987 3,531,826 377,925 
14, 239 52,597 98, 261 1, 872,52 3,635,312 4,104, 524 6, 240, 596 6,348, 703) 26 
57, 105 31,577 Pook 42,325 524, 753 679,999 875, 562 585,378] 27 
57,641 394, 683 358, 867 520,495] 14,081,445} 14,797,997 15,067,756] 14,041,446] 28 
52,554 39,186 37, 748 16, 631 1,339, 198 1,318,921 1,421, 936 1,455,106] 29 
110, 817 242,815 90,359 95,759 1,122,569 1,172,026 1,262,364 1,435,513] 30 
39, 988 65,931 110, 052 105, 641 3,911, 5385 6,117,288 4,660,096 3,419,560) 31 
4,243 , 888 5,311,491 6,160,823} 11,469,220) 28,587,768 33,465,185] 39,990,697] 33,673,033 
4,319,133 5,696,203}  8,124,730| 15,295,356) 122,219,218 155,545,924| 169,726,994 116,555,124 


922 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products 

LgiAnimalsslivan ge va tractors $ 1,580,873} 3,051,946] 3,411,689) 3,343,749 
2 |Bone, ivory and shell products.......: Bee rote $ 656, 216 716, 784 1,148, 187 1,056, 664 
3 |Feathers and quills and manufactures of..... $ 280, 634 573, 550 457,446 411,636 

Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
A Kish tres neOr 1rOZeiMa.., aan tte eee eae te $ 2,455, 104 3,042,740; 2,197,078) 2,587,354 
5 | Fish, salted, dried, smoked or pickled.... Ib. 2,741,104) 6,028,215] 6,608,168} 8,618,218 
$ 271, 726 571, 584 625,975 886, 767 
6 | Fish, canned or preserved, n.0.p..........- $ 74, 206 362, 697 1,446, 604 1,378,490 
% | Other fishery products, n.a.p.....:....... $ 307,390 622, 424 803, 137 716, 893 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.0.p........- $ 3,108,426) 4,599,445) 5,072,794) 5,519,504 
8 |Furs and manufacturesiof..2..8....-05en. se $ 91,205, 173}- 27,291,573| 22,451,123} 24,567,786 
9 |Hairs and bristles and manufactures of...... $ 1,647, 624 1,962,011 2,153,199 1,994,917 
10 | Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)..,... cwt. 121, 689 95, 687 350, 083 225, 669 
$ 3,059,479] 3,651,169} 12,011,454) 8,351,403 
1 | heather. unmanuactureda ase see oe eee $ 3,510,208} 4,181,544 6,574,170} 4,985,015 
P2rieeathersmantiactuneds cao en eae cet een lee $ 3,05 ,560) 5,061,512 7,458,996) 5,425,317 
AS? Mica taaet 0. iene eaten ore Sy tata th ie opie tapes $ 537,615} 2,346,997) 3,098,409 825, 266 
Mo Milksand 1tsproductse, ce caeden ater eee $ 349,940} 1,125,041) 3,269,901) 10,704,387 
15 |Oils, fats, greases and waxes.............02- $ 3, 800, 993 4,685,242} 13,727,925} 11,871,509 
16*|\Otheranunalproductsnsce eee eee $ 3, 835, 583 4,990,192 6,073, 872 5, 644, 502 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products. $ 46,625,324] 64,237,006) 86,909,165) 84,701,655 

Hil. Fibres and Textiles 

Cotton and Its Products— 
17 | Cotton, raw and unmanufactured.......... Ib. | 203,329,152} 192,605,905] 204,960, 867] 183,526,275 
$ 40,494,990) 44,657,276] 60,815,782] 57,182,285 
18 | Yarn; thread and cordage.............-.-. lb. 7,820,123] 9,185,967) 16,051,614) 9,408,666 
$ 7,208,054] 9,197,478! 16,608,358] 12,899,324 
19-5 “Piece: soodsrGabrics))s5 see ee ee oe ree lb. 39,911,082} 46,292,835] 68,029,445) 39,629,699 
$ 34,943,856) 54,163,285] 82,573,765) 52,815,466 
20) | Other cotton productszmess eters cari ae $ 6,757, 7384| 11,139,627] 19,895,772) 12,449,997 
Totals, Cotton and Its Products........ $ 89,404,634] 119,157,666} 179,893,677} 135,347,072 
21 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 17,829,455] 23,141,786] 387,872,619] 27,258,801 
22 folk and,manufactures Of...:...........-.«-- $ 2,089,026] 4,041,232} 7,421,092} 3,842,813 

Wool and Its Products— : 
23 Wool, raw and unmanufactured........... lb. 33,978,067! 65,412,385] 52,083,030] 60,795,229 
$ 19,202,347} 29,824,538] 30,069,562} 47,743,965 
atu), Piece coods!Gaprics) ere eeen aero san. lb. 6,275,951 8,488,055] 10,929,002} 13,089,207 
$ 14,193,624] 20,114,640) 29,663,026] 42,647,648 
25) I Othonmyroollensproductssa eeeeiessc esas $ 10,322,729] 14,628,986] 24,730,395) 24,674,496 
Totals, Wool and Its Products.......... $ 43,718,700} 64,568,164] 84,462,983] 115,066, 109 
26 |Artificial silk (rayon) and manufactures of.. $ 20, 848,983} 22,103,194] 34,492,534] 29,679,683 
24, \Otheritextileproduccen eee eee eee $ 22,870,424| 381,108,484] 46,446,164] 39,424, 702 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles............ $ | 196,761,222] 264,120,526] 390,589,069} 350,619,180 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 

25. }wumberand timbers. ome cstees s scar oe Mit. Ol, 015 59,107 114,942 42,919 
$ 4,202,958! 5,612,498) 11,287,809] 5,554,445 
29 |Other wood, unmanufactured............... $ 2,254, 262 2,973,210 5,340,250) 5,929,234 
30} Woodmimanutactured.s...sonees ante. eee oe $ 8,482,578] 11,466,655] 17,957,942) 13,765,673 
31 |Paper and mianuiaGhures Once ween aewe gars $ 13,376,067} 18,834,089} 23,027,200} 17,212,565 
32 |Books and printed matter.................. $ 21,444,851) 30,736,954) 31,934,970} 31,268,051 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper. $ 49,760,716} 69,623,406) 89,548,171) 73,729,968 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years, 1945-48—continued 


United Kingdom 


United States 


1947 


SEAS, po Ee ee a er) area (ma eee (eae real aaa 


ee SS Se =e | RR TEER GEREE (GALS ERE] (NEE aa 


3,158, 840 
770,905 


1,702,337 


a a a rp nr | ere | ee al et aon 


7 ————EE | = | En ann, (ne a i aaa 


Se) ee a a ace | aaa 


a SS OO Ce 


ee Se eee | CO”: soe 


Fe | i OO 


217,025,780 


Fr ar | ere | sk ee 


Ca ce ee fe | RS | RS | | 


1945 1946 
83, 708 165, 844 
83, 256 160,067 
44,727 41,963 
= ~~ 1,820 
_— 267 
— 106 
2,448 5, 674 
2,448 6,047 
262,775 765,577 
; 21,739 
_— 215 
_ 5,200 
898,973] 1,359,748 
565,000} 1,293,158 

698 627 . 

2. bya] Bree 
295, 255 201,121 
81,564 166, 088 
2,328,153} 4,187,174 
988 8,494 
470 3,365 
4,717,905] 5,076,191 
4,977,117) 5,456,632 
1,742,313} 1,036,087 
2,808,182} 1,948,250 
1,833,464} 2,804,216 
9,619,233} 10,212,463 
3,069,718] 6,839,901 
183, 565 434, 695 
6,694,364) 7,748,295 
5,583,413] 5,742,739 
5,810,136} 7,701,056 
12,955,801) 17,733,388 
5,515,594) 9,798,618 
24,054,808} 33,274,745 
8,793,016} 9,532,086 
2,273,254) 4,698,160 
47,993,594| 64,992,050 
39 
1,776 1,604 
115 5,002 
105,052 266, 786 
507,973 727,145 
794,873} 1,059,135 
1,409,789} 2,059,672 


a cane | es | arene | | aera 


1947 1948 1945 1946 
234, 136 264,741] 1,495,819} 2,878,293 
232,516 342,769 544, 529 477, 205 

17,759 20,971 222,922 483 , 426 

_ 411 602, 805 700, 587 
33, 680 80, 659 557,488 893, 747 
6,095 12,520 73, 254 133 , 882 

33, 201 39,464 17,360 158, 580 

3, 236 3,029 232, 706 488, 637 
42,532 55,424 926,125} 1,481,686 
697,737 437,805} 9,078,294) 14,764,115 
15,469 21,351) 1,213,980 996,574 

_ = 11,649 16,847 
_ — 212,616 577,878 
2,288,483] 38,086,436} 2,131,979] 2,305,708 
1,739,987| 1,765,320] 2,243,825) 3,338,508 
1, 826 57,657 125,022} 1,681,756 

126 10, 926 214,151 773,773 
154,867) 3,074,018 703,494) 1,877,159 
210,058 326,879]| 1,693,304] 2,240,302 
5,635,496] 9,464,297] 20,806,010) 33,876,383 
23, 746 775) 180,135,221) 158,234,999 
9,809 381) 36,264,180) 37,593,554 
5,294,728] 4,289,271} 3,102,218] 4,056,169 
6,265,641] 6,873,732 2,230,937] 3,726,522 
1,767,723] 7,319,832]) 38,159,161) 45,042,699 
4,002,465) 14,580,208|| 32,109,680} 51,892,222 
5,493,193] 7,378,068] 4,629,163) 7,559,364 
15,771,108] 28,827,389] 75,233,960} 100,771,662 
9,225,005] 6,078,208] 2,324,731) 2,785,867 
528, 229 411,613] 1,796,964) 3,139,931 
9,795,030} 19,744,764 71,955} 1,351,664 
8,599,713] 23,821,895 70,497} 1,273,061 
8,339,858] 11,889,807 454, 082 679, 708 
21,381,614] 38,416,847] 1,215,440] 2,060,849 
15,938,838} 20,147,607] 3,817,284) 2,301,422 
45,920,165} 82,386,349] 5,103,221) 5,635,332 
11,534,032] 16,513,788] 11,820,309) 11,436,106 
8,257,270] 12,174,244] 12,994,106) 16,396,505 
91,235,809] 146,391,591] 109,273,291) 140,165,403 
30 39 49,429 57,117 

9,556 1,15 3,722,666] 5,046,850 
4,805 6,087] 2,145,637] 2,857,347 
413,741 245,090) 7,336,086} 9,247,599 
925, 665 952,654|| 12,845,661] 17,782,734 
1,188,498} 1,829,269] 20,580,012) 29,241,139 
2,542,265| 3,034,258] 46,630,062) 64,175,669 


18,586, 408 
1,826,321 

276,530 
8,349, 818 
3,435,425 
5, 184, 183 
2,472,282 
1,181,276 
6,701,380 
3,525,465 


57,210,345 


150, 538, 509 
45, 821, 125 
10, 744,497 


65,715,276 
77,590, 922 
12,557,279 
146, 264,092 


3,941,054 
5,997, 855 


4,246, 664 
15,526,025 


19, 754, 822 
25, 541, 932 


10,502,779 
5,036, 100 
15,621,777 
21, 638, 639 
29,941,504 


82,740,799 


103, 280, 145 
32,366, 114 


10, 882, 830 
14,003, 867 


111, 245,864 


——$$—$—————_ 


28,584, 762 


——————— 


67,374,739 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item — 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
V. Iron and Its Products 
J RLYOU: OG xo cca he tas ak eee a ton 3,739,867} 2,281,677} 3,944,550} 4,300,163 
$ 8,595, 799 6,467,023] 12,716,818} 15,506,959 
2 }Perro-alloyasers yi iiss eaee | bee. vga ee $ 1,015,540 676, 927 1, 657, 533 1, 246,017 
3 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. $ 2.050, 839 629, 241 793,655} 4,470,587 
47 Scrapironlonsteel ee sats ee $ 818,021 2,162,748 4,197,477| 10,453,507 
»> |Castingsiandiforzimes..... shee eeen.. cee $ 8, 186, 092 7,445,409 8,598, 084 9,793, 469 
6 | Rolling-mill products... 22.40) ee $ 55,049,280! 538,376,272] 77,969,781] 83,929,042 
2. (Lubes; pipes and fittings... s.. «2 poe $ 5,641,488 8,411,415} 138,464,380} 18,598,169 
8 Wire Sahel eee Se eee oo ae od. $ 4,314, 531 3,927, 855 6,556, 151 9,016, 453 
9 [Chains saree eee os eee $ 1,886,515 1, 635, 528 2,857,312 3,636, 607 
LOciEnginestandsbollovsess eee ee eee $ 28,039,843} 29,462,014] 43,882,425) 50,284, 809 
11 |Farm implements and machinery........... $ 50,485,476} 68,351,742) 105,404,869) 139,998,374 
12 | Hardware and catlery:.- 2. ee $ 4, 672, 734 7,431,482} 10,388,169) 10,143,978 
13 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 92,780,717} 130,286,814] 206,011,544] 217,090, 260 
Lf Springs 055 oe eiiete | tk A ah. Let $ 517, 862 785, 386 188, 634 179, 656 
15 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 2,082,039 3,433,097 5,770, 037 4,476,094 
16 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 7,944,826] 10,135,395) 11,454,000} 10,998,696 
Vehicles, chiefly of Iron— 
Ee etA tomo bilessireight= te coe es eee No. 552 3,166 6, 289 3,348 
$ 1,939, 667 6,493,042} 12,041,505 5, 874, 814 
18 | Automobiles, passenger................... No. 1, 101 19,076 36,574]. 17, 264 
cS $ 2,936,550] 25,209,172] 57,498,704) 21,427,869 
19-1 *-A.utomobileiparts: di3 odes 2 het hee $ 67,855,156] 66,453,145) 98,431,717] 101,261,083 
20 Other vehicles Gus... AVS. eee 2. ee $ 4,379,324 9,509,837} 15,681,459] 11,567,761 
Totals, Vehicles, chiefly of Iron......... $ 77,110, 697| 107,665,196} 183,653,385] 140, 131,527 
21 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 33,317,599} 48,784,962! 66,794,743] 52,305,980 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 6 | 384,459,898) 491,068,506) 762,358,997| 782,255, 184 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 
Aluminum— 
ae 2 Batiste; Wel een ket dat eo < eoe ie ewt.| 18,794,253} 25,663,512] 27,853,853] 40,169,876 
; $ 7, 262, 766 8, 524, 873 8, 565, 875 9,884,001 
23 | Aluminum and manufactures of, n.o.p..... $ 2,347,921 6, 167, 879 8,616,792] 7,777,604 
Toms no oN se eee $ 9,610,687] 14,692,752! 17,182,667] 17,661,605 
24 |Brass and manufactures of.................. $ 4,470, 209 7,316, 721) — 10,175,400 9, 733, 687 
25 |Copper and manufactures of................. $ 10852721 Delete Uol 2,945, 611 2,412,568 
26 | Lead and manufactures of................... $ 334, 823 146, 004 164, 904 290, 858 
27 |Nickel and manufactures of................. $ 1,481, 283 3,527,483 4,588, 752 5,174,099 
28 |Precious metals and manufactures of........ $ 5,280,719] 13,897,176] 12,995,528! 16,010,316 
29 Finvand its products.2:.. eerete) .. See $ 5,122,147 6, 108, 650 6, 819, 533 7,936, 494 
30 |Zinc and manufactures of................... $ 990, 618 1, 783, 945 2,193,102 2,997,372 
3h tAlloves nope ue. eRe eS ee $ 801, 756 1,046,065 1, 282,436 557+ toe 
32 |Cloeks'and watehess<... . Py 1Ve7, ., RS 7,333,360} 7,808,075 9,026,133] 5,302,153 
33 |Electrical apparatus, n.o.p.................. $ 43,052,284) 47,787,670| 68,773,183] 62,127,222 . 
34 (Gas Rpparahish se) 2) eee oe, 2 ee $ 381,032 435, 733 580, 487 627,985 
So ETINCINe MAtCLialse eee re meee $ 1,185,373 1,570, 136 1,587,041 1,785,381 
36 |Other non-ferrous metals.................... $ 17,889,521} 12,023,964] 22,611,181] 22,194,475 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals........... $ 99,119,533) 120,281,405) 160,925,958) 155,811,967 
VIL. Non-Metallic Minerals 
37 | Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 2,214,343) | 2,230,011 3,680,301 3,751,979 
38 |Clay and manufactures of.................-. $ 13,680,579] 17,825,283) 24,059,272) 30,772,690 
Coal and Its Products— 
39 Coalvanthracttess sho: ens te es. eee ton Op 4125109 4,631,387 4,281,682 5, 244, 837 
$ 27,568,369} 41,987,460] 41,012,759] 56,380,098 
40 | Coal, bituminous and coal, n.o.p.......... ton |. 21,648,817} 21,475,212) 24,610,248) 25,629,075 
$ 74,863,605) 78,366,960} 97,937,026} 130,007, 653 
4t Cokes ti eee Sint [Oe ee TRS ie a ton 1,436,772 1,122,856 832, 289 851,791 
; $ 11,368,606} 10,888,234) 11,483,959] 14,584,678 
42 Othor coal precincts ore eer $ 1,393,062 1,839, 870 3, 254, 834 5, 254,072 
Totals, Coal and Its Products.......... $ 
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925 


United Kingdom 


1948 


United States 


1947 


3,126,307 
9,688,717 
1,183,045 
784, 979 
2,781, 686 
7,555,910 
76, 767,357 
13, 082, 368 
6, 162,507 
2,495, 929 
37,574, 118 
104, 598, 269 
8,274, 731 
195,390,398 
188, 634 
5,612,300 
10,175, 163 


55,641,047 
98, 235,012 
13,958,096 


179, 652, 647 


63, 978, 788 


2,672,890 
2,380,191 
6,955, 796 


9, 335, 987 


9,068, 006 
2, 812, 423 


0 

64, 395, 713 
,092 

1, 568° 336 

16,350, 139 


120,333,447 


2,716,670 
13, 604, 895 


4,230,022 
40,504, 706 
24,610, 248 
97,926,371 

2,289 
11, 483, 959 
2,927,879 


1948 


3,392,063 
11,959, 783 
845, 406 
4,454,455 
5, 892,980 
7, 866,055 
79,826,758 
16,957, 103 
8,741, 766 
3,248, 866 
40,615, 058 
137,433,551 
8,080, 499 
203 , 643,363 
176, 786 
4,316,428 
9,583,537 


1,292 

3, 747, 614 
3,004 

6, 643,044 


100, 491, 962 
9,695,015 


120,577, 635 


48,906, 643 


374,977,997) 467,007,296) 725,897,546) 713,126,672 


1,989,766 
1,936,718 
6,276, 942 


8, 213, 660 


9,289,974 
2,349, 218 
182, 412 
4,896,291 
4,547,948 
248, 536 
2,897, 672 
1,272,674 
1,716,594 
54, 903, 856 


109,191,938 


2,965, 621 
16, 884, 484 


5,082, 483 
54,370,515 
25, 628, 865 
130,005, 416 
51, 763 
14,583,314 

4,456, 684 


1945 1946 1947 1945 1946 
17 _ 18 —_ 2,988,484) 1,686, 236 
1,400 _— 1, 463 — 7,184,356) 4,416,699 
— 52, 787 427,046 400,611} 1,015,540 617,104 
4,240 13, 869 8, 676 2,349) 2,046,599 614, 448 
2,243 8,982 141, 408 820 815,388] 1,760,171 
357,567; 1,000,574) 1,041,476) 1,915,725 7,828,525] 6,444,835 
275, 886 937, 183 867,753} 1,654,905) 54,686,006} 52,164,151 
76, 694 265, 866 382,012} 1,621,719) 5,564,794) 8,145,549 
603, 208 716, 867 393, 483 270,923 3,710,118} 3,210,988 
275,465 284,390 348, 447 363,061) 1,611,050} 1,351,138 
684;534) 1,640,882) 5,674,978) 6,734,100] 27,338,588) 24,739,196 
125,194 183, 434 272,108} 2,106,358) 50,128,617] 67,725,381 
511,198} 1,486,333} 1,794,348) 1,745,660] 4,127,478! 5,793,303 
1,900,041) 5,416,960) 9,704,834] 11,550,504 90,719,605) 124,258,383 
= == 2,870 517, 862 ,386 
16,911 98, 836 153, 208 155,016) 2,063,274) 3,327,695 
185, 213 546, 198 725, 661 866,767] 7,661,044) 9,289,163 
— 60 225 2,036 552 3, 106 
= 51, 258 206,186} 2,112,923] 1,939,667] 6,441,784 
as 583 1, 933 14,177 1,101 18,493 
1, 602 530,230} 1,839,906) 14,721,029] 2,934,948] 24,678,942 
42,661 115, 871 138, 597 742,229) 67,812,495) 66,313,503 
175,751 931,879} 1,712,332 1, 769, 658 4,203,573 8,563, 678 
220,014; 1,629,238) 3,897,021] 19,345,839] 76,890,683} 105,997,907 
1,728,354) 1,135,415} 1,679,965} 2,087,506) 31,068,475) 46,365,799 
6,968,162) 15,417,814) 27,513,887; 50,824,733 
= 403 — — 2,758,589] 2,378,552 
997 2,788,415) 2,050,905 
170,806} 1,580,361 591, 482 592,582} -1,909,662} 4,145,000 
170,806) 1,581,358 591, 482 592,582} 4,698,077} 6,195,905 
101,210 254,779} 1,039,174 409,856) 4,367,007) 7,023,327 
30,071 146, 184 114,525 57,387) 1,151,105) 1,980,650 
1,988 20, 293 21,163 90,484 332,835 124, 768 
84,449 270, 072 277, 824 244,512) 1,313,415} 3,209,450} . 
3,848,005} 8,682,472} 8,310,764] 11,389,735] 1,418,570) 4,666,999 
4,714,856) 4,112,262 : 23,410 386, 914 368, 854 
191 2,135 9,504 23, 864 990,427} 1,779,987 
146, 495 156, 254 162,590 275, 850 655, 261 889, 811 
6, 133, 740 298,739 229,076), 1,317,481) 2,558,831 
2,481,602} 2,141,802) 8,749,546) 6,342,861] 40,493,660] 45,320,530 
5,424 8,056 11, 253 12,773 375,438 22,752 
7,230 12,554 18, 232 29,058 1,177,957; 1,557,304 
4,711,082 916,851) 1,527,767; 1,052,278) 7,127,043} 7,959,490 
16,309,990) 18,438,812] 16,135,812} 20,773,726] 65,805,190) 84,058,658 
661, 439 590, 557 944,441 756,426] 1,543,144) 1,631,517 
5,626,308} 7,597,515} 9,943,480) 18,192,254] 8,037,352} 10,088,994 
28,382 101,496 51, 660 162,354] 3,384,357]. 4,529,891 
179, 620 900, 353 508,053} 2,009,583) 27,388,749] 41,087,107 
6 84 as 196)) 21,648,811) 21,475,128 
45 420 7,501 1,708] 74,863,560 78,366,540 
= == ae 28 1,436,772} 1,122,856 
— =a Sem 1,364) 11,368,606) 10,888,234 
13,017 22,818 318, 857 794,094) 1,379,029} 1,805,714 
192, 682 923,591 834,411 
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926 FOREIGN TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded 
1 |Glass and manufactures of...............--- $ 16,097,986} 23,258,143} 28,625,643] 25,925,237 
2 |\Graphiteand its productSisc.. aac. fs. « sele ots $ 459, 367 601, 677 591, 099 532,077 
3 |Mica and manufactures of...............0+2- $ 236,597 280, 142 571, 638 407, 202 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Products— 
4 eR otrolenmiNCrud e§. <j.) elects aececle.s entetane M gal. 1,988,361] 2,219,365) 2,417,820) 2,717,306 
$ 72,411,691} 89,546,890) 128,826,670] 197,140, 292 
5 Huelioul forsbipsustores. oss .sa6 > 4 oem ae gal.| 35,395,731] 12,922,344] 11,170,800) 12,504,179 
$ 1,288,061 510,715 510,031 756, 688 
6: |e Coaliotvandvekerosene..; 4aa% 244s te Chik gal. | 13,039,459) 35,557,549) 147,427,903] 76,868,321 
$ 801,575} 2,280,149} 12,448,086} 8,791,014 
2 he Gasoline. ears esha oc cee ae eevee ais, ox SeeH Ae gal. | 78,550,544) 176,658,361) 229,086,957) 322,607,355 
$ 9,571,414] 14,911,781] 25,521,588] 46,461,672 
8 ubricabineicd| sims. ae asset. chai Bie gal. 10,515,900} 10,913,011} 13,649,862} 16,176,373 
° $ 3,624,105} 3,740,123} 4,799,737]. 5,631,949 
9 | Other petroleum and asphalt products..... $ 7,359,169] 12,753,267] 35,087,685) 43,001,093 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt and Products $ 95,056,015} 123,742,925} 207,193,797] 301,782,708 
10 |Stone and its products............. Crs Sake $ 9,887,719} 14,676,273] 18,357,343] 20,084,245 
11 |Other non-metallic minerals. ............... $ 12,578,762} 16,914.103} 15,480,280} 16,699,117 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals......... $ | 265,405,010) 332,611,081] 452,197,951) 606,182,256 
VIM. Chemicals and Allied Products 
AZ TA Cid snake SOR) aias.s Neh ORS ora eee $ 3,302,751] 3,228,005} 3,510,121) 3,926,038 
1S APA COOLS sa GUISUEIA janes ate arsrcasien- ace sree $ 306,372 688,618 1,615,990} 1,498,303 
147|\Gellulosesproductsss a0 swe. maee sos cia ae $ 5,330, 489 6,554,324] 5;456,594 4,451,472 
15 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pro- 
GiGtS S65 Aah RA. COSC RRR Oe eee $ 9,440,067} 9,370,879} 11,653,203} 13,163,602 
16 |Dyeing and tanning materials............... $ 8,296,920} 9,208,514) 10,414,778} 10,117,384 
Ts Explostvess naa. Bae coe aes eas: Sea cts et $ 923,101 848, 186 901, 654 1,139,658 
18s) Herthizers comets ae es ate ee eee oe tere a ahegs ewt. 3, 869,118 5,094,973 6,612, 184 6,426,175 
$ 3, 706,518 4,561,115 6, 584, 828 6, 297, 690 
19 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. 8,660,314 9,436,521) 18,441,471) 14,276,958 
20 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations. $ 402,176 720, 645 723, 403 192,706 
21 |Soap, common laundry............. Nes dae ans lb. 2,884,502] 6,065,092} 8,514,627) 7,003,678 
$ 227,943 538, 637 1,086, 150 967, 683 
22 A SOADROLOER:,. ives Water ah ols Ak + Me his axe eiolokoat $ 177,505 423,832] 1,731,616 519,109 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
23 | Alum and compounds of aluminum andiron cwt. 736,531 582,416 123,049 74,596 
$ 1,017,291 768, 859 204,451 173, 848 
24 | Ammonia and its compounds............. lb. 5,288,075) 9,202,540} 9,946,701) 5,648,585 
$ 196, 760 326, 877 280, 160 214, 206 
25 | Compounds of antimony, arsenic, copper, 
FINANCE ZING Sek oe Ga eee as ests 7,721,703) 2,679,816} 2,752,973 1,851,007 
522, 969 197,105 241, 234 154, 881 
26 | Potash and potassium compounds, n.o.p... Ib. 5, 903, 288 7,234, 734 7,618,174 9,424, 895 
679,219 634, 782 623, 282 745, 665 
P| Soda and sodium compounds, n.o.p........ lb. | 121,594,197] 195,958, 260} 209,675,662} 257,184, 889 
$ 3,698, 147 5, 259, 966 6, 607, 563 9,532,995 
28 | Other inorganic chemicals...............- $ 5,156,052} 5,376,377) 5,830,359] 7,659,213 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p...... $ 11,270,438) 12,563,966] 13,787,049] 18,480,808 
29 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 27,714,061} 34,730,871] 42,177,847} 48,353,410 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 79,758,655| 92,874,113] 113,084,704) 118,379,821 
IX. Miscellaneous Products 
30 |Amusement and sporting goods, n.o.p....... $ 3,043, 184 7,057,712} 10,001, 156 7,887, 706 
SL a Brushes tai te ee eee eens $ 387, 453 749,717 740, 716 642,912 
32:1|COntalners ein0s Deke eee ae eet eet $ 1, 622,918 2,283,147 3,091, 257 3,654, 264 
33 |Household and personal equipment......... $ 8,431,393] 18,604,889] 24,210,962} 12,483,466 
34 |Mineral and aerated waters..............4.. $ 7, 239 42,798 36, 628 , 82 
3) | NUUSIGAIMNSUTUIMentswaee aki onto eases 953,473 3,361, 302 4,712,062 3,356, 600 
36 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 9,215,794} 13,819,553] 18,358,863} 17,909,541 
o¢ |SbIpsm@ndavesselsiaret, m0 otra Sees ausie Ceeteleneks 3,319, 764 937,814 3, 153,508 1,820,161 
$8. | Vehicles (except iron) ......0..0.c-ceeecseeee $ 16,439, 765| 10,865,655) 14,930,947 9,734, 583 
$9: | Worksvofart ee een Sees ie aso ae se $ 1,163,742 1,693,428 1,691,458 1, 864, 816 
40 |Miscellaneous imports under special conditions $ | 166,095,597} 89,102,109] 34,155,718} 23,275,997 
41 |Other miscellaneous commodities........... 17,646,361} 33,192,314} 46,969,289) 32,659,192 
Totals, Miscellaneous Products....... $ | 228,326,683) 181,710,438) 162,052,564) 115,346,060 


Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption. $ /|1,585,775,142/1,927,279,402|2,573,944,125|2,636,945,352 
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the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years, 1945-48—concluded 


United Kingdom United States 


No. 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 1948 
1,684,431} 2,172,123) 38,142,771] 4,667,664] 14,403,519] 19,718,773] 20,928,637] 17,024,342] 1 
62,301 85,551 89, 400 63, 817 , 744 442,448 447,153 405,189) 2 
22,264 14, 559 2,534 8,357 123, 246 170, 086 249, 480 241,850} 3 
— — — os 1,121,444) 1,330,500) 1,359,448] 1,183,373] 4 
— —_— — _ 46,104,083} 58,384,323] 77,236,450] 90,760,702 
— — — — 13,414,933} 10,434,179} 10,908,085} 12,473,161] 5 
— — -- — 509, 916 387,599 , 004 754, 773 
_ _ — — 7,995,013} 14,295,579| 102,177,866] 51,940,463} 6 
_ —- os — 2,600} _ 1,016,947} 8,659,016] 6,073,461 
_ — — od 70,924, 444 159, 738,922) 207,060, 519 299, 643,381 q 
oe _ -- — 9,329,009} 13,685,293) 23,207,312) 43,852,288 
18 2.026 3, 563 5,318] 10,515,733 10, 902,817 13,606,199} 16,130,457] 8 
44 2,287 2,844 5,098] 3,623,920} 3,732,150} 4,766,791) 5,593,596 
929 11, 605 12,904 4,705), 7,309,461) 11,336,978] 30,927,055} 40,206,909] 9 
973 13,892 15,748 9,803) 67,398,989} 88,548,290) 145,293,628) 187,241,729 
355,111 341,934 519, 192 611,326] 7,971,390} 11,484,209} 15,835,989} 16,945,901] 10 
1,917,309} 2,548,386} 1,158,768} 1,645,447] 9,203,158] 10,668,323] 12,362,726] 11,247,851] 11 
10,522,818) 14,288,108) 16,650,745] 23,761,843] 224,020,486] 274,845,235] 364,282,093] 456,372,896 
102,078 225, 187 240, 186 424,374) 2,657,070} 2,855,687] 3,159,186] 3,318,726] 12 
11,023 25 36, 272 8,369 273,352 668, 627 923,234) 1,035,371] 13 
101, 685 422,350 588, 874 309,440) 5,228,456] 6,111,988] 4,828,369] 4,132,133] 14 
948,121 1; 125191 1,420,679} 1,309,284) 7,945,899] 7,880,907) 9,776,581] 11,324,610] 15 
584, 542 755, 724 811,782} 1,030,508] 5,730,398] 6,578,387} 6,947,380] 7,474,667] 16 
64, 217 10,571 5,920 13, 624 858, 884 835, 449 847,393 990,531] 17 
— 521 652 5) 38,683,760} 4,832,850] 5,770,330) 5,506,772) 18 
_ 2,066 1,661 2,121) 3,351,764) 4,053,646] 4,714,663] 4,613,136 
940, 425 983, 448 904,910} 1,034,755] 7,719,747} 8,426,191] 12,239,100} 13,159,913] 19 
32,785 117, 664 177, 606 51,144 368, 022 520, 281 34,753 57, 226] 20 
_ — -— 524 2,884,502] . 6,065,092} 8,505,809} 7,002,492) 21 
— — — 46 227,943 538,637] 1,083,899 67,489 
2,003 8, 130 5, 882 129, 037 161, 827 402,258} 1,723,009 365,931} 22 
100, 825 41,248 15,326 11,274 635, 706 541,168 107, 723 63,322] 23 
111,061 59, 657 28, 694 28,474 906, 230 709, 202 175,757 145,374 
945,471 1,794,007 706,707; 1,214,616) 4,342,104] 7,407,873] 9,239,994| 4,544,377] 24 
59,517 7,581 41,780 69,195 136, 687 48,590 238,380 145,011 
, 936,792) 1,399,977} 1,122,012 684,062] 3,784,911 1,279,839} 1,428,520] 1,148,718] 25 
229, 604 ,812 Ges2l0 43, 635 293,365 125, 293 148, 505 110, 730 
187, 609 156, 593 225, 426 366,658] 5,527,312} 6,876,860} 7,287,727] 8,998,385] 26 
96,343 60,677 80, 789 114,914 489, 687 498, 505 511, 656 616, 142 
22,147,703) 32,539,351} 13,136,011} 21,949,388] 99,446,494] 162,701,639] 195,645,258] 234,738,975) 27 
37,980} ~- 725,445 790,531] . 1,023,772 3,160,167} 4,483,685] 5,768,974] 8,478,960 
137, 831 157,955 148, 279 154,200] 4,912,072} 5,077,487 5, 508, 649 7,374, 866] 28 
1,172,336] 1,153,127} 1,163,286] 1,434,190) 9,898,208) 11,142,762] 12,351,921] 16,871,083 
788, 383 949,116) 1,002,749 1,040,110) 26,887,835; 383,603,368) 40,557,731) 41,749,241] 29 
»447,598| 5,739,599} 6,359,807) 6,787,002] 71,309,405) 83,618,188} 99,587,219] 106,060,057 
234,713} 1,040,768} 1,882,446) 2,248,063] 2,711,905] 5,690,947} 7,619,059] 4,974,228) 30 
64, 758 253,719 326,051 269, 939 322,595 493, 657 408, 996 365,030} 31 
324, 597 519, 423 864,065] 1,434,267 999,398} 1,192,379} 1,585,602} 1,520,172] 32 
745,305} 1,690,571 1,822,878} 1,678,848! 7,399,828] 16,143,528! 21,262,148] 10,196,899] 33 
— — 197 1,874 7,239 15,319 8, 843 16,488} 34 
56,437 138,541 216,375 282, 600 866,659} 2,874,949| 3,696,048] 2,298,380] 34 
342, 630 823, 255 908,864} 1,064,813] 8,754,118] 12,855,844] 16,982,012) 16,296,377). 36 
7,376 62, 652 34,359 ,584 3,311,575 870,846} 3,109,888} 1,785,282] 37 
142, 695 509, 588 731, 231 718,799) 16,296,758} 10,340,915} 14,191,736] 9,013,194] 38 
422,970 489,24 653,518} 1,022,027 728, 934 1,096,018 748, 736 611, 696] 39 
40,372,698] 62,926,745] 3,662,950)  8,698,567|] 113,055,542] 22,896,916] 28,975,174] 12,667,696] 40 
3,204,032} 2,159,278] 4,118,370}  5,716,013)/ 12,921,424) 27,532,625] 39,286,713] 21,881,117] 41 
45,918,211) 70,613,788) 15,171,304) 23,169,394) 167,375,975) 102,003,943] 137,874,955) 81,626,559 


ee ey 


140 017, 448 aol, 433, 220 189, 369, 855 299,502, 200 1,202, 417,634|1 405,296, 699 1,974,679,17811,805, 762,785 


928 FOREIGN TRADE 
14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 
Norg.— Dashes in this table indicate export figures not recorded. 
All Countries 
No. Item 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
A. MarInty Foop 
Fruits— 
Ae Erunts wir esau 24 star 508 fc oa hate netted $ 10,060,070} 12,706,670) 10,645,040} 9,639,804 
Qe ee TUES SOTIOG a pana ctes pees oom afte o. keer as lb. 6,409, 808 08,084] 1,275,894 990,570 
$ 1,172,106 58, 502 142,572 152, 463 
8 | Fruits, canned or preserved.........+..s< lb. 13,433,996] 15,122,583] 29,248,199} 8,213,578 
$ 1,566, 404 1,909, 644 8,349, 413 982,678 
4]| Fruit juices and fruit syrups......: Se nse hs gal. 585, 528 200, 132 444,572 317,383 
$ 1,106, 833 449, 556 758,352 356, 677 
Rotals’ PruitS 425 wre 5 Baste OR ste sone aie $ 13,905,413) 15,124,372] 14,890,377] 11,131,622 
BD |UNUES as eecnptie Baars ee niece hee oc nee ieee ore $ 228,516 45,948 53, 605 15,036 
Vegetables— 
6.:\s Vegetablessiresiver. in Sant ence kee $ 8,829,038} 4,369,714] 11,817,760] 7,224,754 
4x |avieretablesmdrieds.o4.. we mecees heen oee is lb. 13,038,983} 8, 283, 844 94,448 896 
$ 5,506,503) 3,349,546 33, 605 549 
Sil Vieretables Canned sinwsacc cowie ee eee lb. 28,231,276} 51,964,691] 53,937,977) 16,397,712 
$ 2,117,520 5, 483, 820 4,861,778 1, 941, 293 
9c1b Pickles sauces and catsups- sss se beis $ 1, 142, 697 601, 282 844, 186 374, 795 
Motals,. Vegetables. acme asmcds + scot $ 17,595,758] 13,754,362] 17,557,329] 9,541,391 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— : 
AOuieWiheate ne cot es Aaa eee nee bu. | 329,672,842) 157,529,350) 160,426,359] 135,640, 729 
$ | 475,786,639) 250,305,507] 265,200,441] 243,023,370 
Te OR lour oir wleatreuss oe oc pete Glens ear os bbl.| 18,730,584] 14,984,287) 18,081,882) 12,378,066 
$ 97,854,944] 126,733,077) 196,578,113) 125,150, 839 
12 | Prepared foods and bakery products...... $ 2,442,411) 3,008,798} 38,706,749) 5,787,089 
13 | Other farinaceous products.............:.. $ 95,029,309} 60,686,856} 64,146,269] 90,454,250 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products. $ | 671,113,303] 440, 734, 238] 529,631,572) 464,365,548 
14) Oils tverctablesioniood seuss. eee. cwt. 94,377 104, 567 102, 556 52,945 
$ 1,518,983] 1,871,570} 2,750,402} 1,477,955 
Sugar and Its Products— 
15 | Confectionery, including candy........... $ 6,481,588} 1,794,730) 3,908,296} 1,580,870 
IGS Maple sutartts ser sss. Sea ee lb. 3,961,948] 38,435,125) 4,392,404] 6,104,772 
$ 1,130,896} 1,108,720) 1,822,654) 2,499,469 
17-1 Other'sugarandsproductsae. sa see oie $ 3,427,721] 1,216,851) 1,918,802} 1,745,196 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products......... $ 11,040,155} 4,120,301 7,649,752) 5,825,535 
18. Cocoa and: chocolates.caseacus ae. eee $ 892, 602 370, 832 405, 021 696, 067 
19" | Coffeerandichicoryae eo eee ee $ 31,291 44,272 108, 242 115, 683 
20 SPICES Re ei hae wash: eoree area: Sass Chem ere $ 1 86, 684 85,588 48, 230 
ON Leas die cou. | eRe eee ee See Ce $ l 1,501,045} 1,762,826} 1,081,430 
22 |Other vegetable products...............0.. $ 1,574,015 1,619,797 1,391,362 1,542,905 
Toraus, A. Marnty Foop......«....2.+. $ | 717,900,036) 479,273,421) 576,286,076} 495,841,402 
B. Oruer Tuan Foop 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 
28 lneAles beer and PoLterenyeiu sie Senet ani. a gal. 5,339,479) 4,252,182) 4,372,665 1,713,902 
: ; $ 4,970,526] 4,502,164) 4,670,876) 1,750,168 
24 | Whisky and other distilled beverages... pf. gal 4,337,148 5,319,376] 3,808,146) 4,004,611 
$ 24,317,193} 31,744,870} 23,746,329) 27,476,535 
25 WIDER! trate ccna cree Aaa, he bee ds sree es gal. 65, 944 25,064 32,956 23,975 
$ 118,077 49,016 60, 907 50,979 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic............ $ 29,405,796] 36,296,050} 28,478,112} 29,277,682 
26 Gums ANG NESINS Garnier taal Ades seein te $ 43,519 52,999 35,417 45,926 
2@ |Oil cake and oil cake meal.................. cwt. 23,073 21,069 14,524 841, 733 
; $ 55,494 58, 087 43, 635 2,924, 783 
28: |Ollsy veretablemottood. sass: dae. cce fees $ 2,835,974] 3,474,591) 3,746,393) 13,248,339 
29 |Plants, shrubs, trees and vines.............. $ 115, 960 234, 649 211, 743 126, 277 
30 | Rubber and manufactures of............0005 $ 31,328, 264| 22,477,014] 33,124,748] 33,150,775 


1 Not given separately in 1945, 
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ee 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1945-48 


Nore.— Dashes in this table indicate export figures not recorded. 


United Kingdom United States 


cual No. 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 1947 
1,393,797 6,498, 924 2,743, 206 ~= 8, 244, 150 5,149, 706 5,779, 645 1 
5,353, 256 — 793, 813 — 348, 298 11,870 141,324 2 
955, 937 —_— 42,775 — 28,118 1,024 14,512 
4,209, 548 9,974,206) 20,249,152 4,488,991 3,819, 162 315, 286 127,540 3 
648,489 1,100, 744 1, 872, 580 292,606 256, 853 52,927 23,337 
49,456 — 168,165 _ 418, 336 110, 763 183, 897 4 
33, 883 — 342,149 — 911, 967 266, 845 298,792 
3,032, 106 7,599, 668 5,000, 710 292,606 9,441,088 5,470, 502 6,116, 286 
206, 585 9,268 — — —~ — 36 5 
— _— 2,516, 228 — 7,462, 649 2,330,910 5,930,451 6 
1,960, 582 847, 824 6,000 _ 4,100 _- 73,360 y | 
793,463 151,456 5,076 _ 1,459 — 17,977 
1,672,597] 24,003,534 26, 006, 730 1,808,471} 10,066,914 1,000, 675 121,850 8 
118, 754 2,669, 925 1, 833,099 186, 268 600,051 93, 460 8,448 
5,922 287 3, 768 9,111 2,219 1,244 190 9 
918; 139 2,821, 668 4,358,171 195,379 8,066,378 2,430,279 5, 957,066 
113,313,762} 90,323,672] 135,689,373 117,329,875) 92,258,282] 11,674,835 167, 600 10 
163,349,684] 140,576,555} 208, 995,482] 196,533, 828!| 128, 792, 108 18,069, 778 355,078 
6,040,988 6,671, 936 8, 630, 151 7,432,598 136, 896 82, 252 932 li 
42,266,839} 53,256,821] 72,448, 130 61, 640, 100 666, 957 461,917 12,471 
145, 307 19,506 29,566 2,037 114, 040 197,088 175, 206 12 
7,322,693] 10,883,302 9, 889, 689 612,309} 70,459,004) 26,798,712 9,022, 797 13 
213,084, 523} 204,736, 184 291,362,867] 258, 788, 274|| 200, 032, 109 45,527,495 9,565, 552 
243 109 — — — _— 1,213 14 
5,770 2,522 — — — — 28,589 
2, 663, 433 84, 634 16, 924 16, 695 1,180 1,588 64, 874 15 
_— -— — — 3,942,454 3,416, 156 4,352, 143 16 
ood — — — 1,124,044 1,100,972 1, 805, 657 
15,380 972 — 775 1,037,544 876, 838 15255557 17 
2,678,813 85, 606 16, 924 17,470 2,162,768 1,979,398 3,396, 088 
86, 696 264 3, 854 25 (00 421,563 69, 168 84,777 18 
1, 290 330 — — 1,532 68 155 19 
1 2,391 14, 240 — 4 10,397 7,462 20 
1 — — — 1 35, 022 32,086 21 
63, 736 103, 728 112, 437 14, 452 286,306 193,100 252,024 22 
220,077, 663} 215,361,629] 300,869, 203 259,310, 936) 220,411,744) 55,715,429] 25, 440,121 
— —_ 95 — 2,354, 797 2,482, 883 1,465, 559 20 
eer — 87 — 2,059, 809 2,360,396 e321 8t2 
7,654 22,137 250, 764 271, 568 8,452,005 4,646, 526 2, 847,360 24 
47,875 131, 765 432,739 550,261]| 18,559,233) 27,138,449 18,061, 413 
— _- _ — 5,309 22 iy 25 
— — — — 12,038 118 90 
47,875 131,765 432, 826 550,261} 20,631,080} 29,498,963] 19,383,315 
26, 095 18, 668 13, al 21,977 12,487 D2, lid 18,586 26 
— ~- — — 19, 400 20, 904 _— 22 
— — — -— 45,504 57,692 — 
173,576 182,060 331, 762 1,872,207 956, 248 1,999,171 2,005,054 28 
48 51,817 99,992 29,648 92,440 159, 050 84,781 29 
7,666, 317| 2,352,579 3, 226, 485 1,500, 888|| 15,411,044 5,370,773 Oy (20,190 30 


1 Not given separately in 1945, 
34311—59 
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14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 


All Countries 
No. Item 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
concluded 
B. Orser THan Foop—concluded 
1 ISeed potatocice 5555-5. witae eps ees welainen Ae bu. 3,163,016} 3,243,637) 4,257,161) 5,343,936 
: $ 5,464,679]  5,259.922)} 6,471,118} 7,439,947 
D1 SOOGS 4920. Drea Eats orc « a aeretete felts sere ah PT oteYe $ 11,873,201] 7,968,508} 10,221,775} 42,308,039 
3 |Tobacco, unmanufactured...............+-5- lb. 15,567,874| 12,590,715} 24,493,210) 15,877,694 
$ 6,722,709} 5,891,604] 12,601,469} 8,099,400 
4 |Tobacco, manufactured............-..00000. § 1,361, 984 554, 567 1,555, 725 292,711 
5 |Other vegetable products, not food......... $ 12,337,471] 16,946,304 10; 920, 564 10, 942, 582 
Torats, B. OrHER THAN Foop.......... $ | 101,545,051] 99,214,295] 107,410,699) 147,856, 461 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products 2c... cs cciee seisls oe ss stele oe 819,445,087] 578,487,716] 683,696,775) 643,697,863 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products 
Animals Living— 
6 | Cattle, swine, sheep and poultry, pure bred 
for improvement OL BLOC Keen hemes cee No. 55, 043 36, 004 41,303 54, 996 
$ 5,351,923] 7,236,876] 7,676,802) 12,046,251 
DW Cattles 2cQu Per. stot cis 0 bate soles ahets« aialel’- She No. , 436 77, 082 53,326 411,291 
$ 7,096,027} 10,998,211] 7,697,734) 62,173,640 
8 die ELOTseS s ol eeatoee tee tins irae reetas tote eee ee No. , 059 40, 15, 662 Palle 
$ 1,386,949] 4,483,827 850,796] 1,816,612 
9 }/, Other.,animals, living. .isae. ams dees cearl- = $ 2,010, 470 479,235] 38,788,439] 11,968,407 
Totals, Animals, Tuoiving. ies cure esis as $ 15,845,369] 23,198,149} 20,013,771] 87,504,910 
10 NBones mhOmsnetGsen.cics sb ase cae. arenes oe $ 362, 745 382,915 377, 781 496,374 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
11 Mish} freshvor frozen: 2 treet... 0. oss ieiss oe cwt. 2,522,821} 2,577,046} 2,220,499] 2,354,779 
$ 44,232,442] 41,462,649] 38,033,180) 45,246,151 
12 | Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked... cwt 902,616 1,073, 011 969,766} 1,083,870 
11,791,019] 13,807,545) 12,309,390) 14,864,254 
13 | Fish, canned or preserved, 7.0.p.........- cwt. 1,313,471] 1,521,834] 1,551,495 , 620 
: $ 23,864,759] 30,427,560} 31,510,497) 21,044,204 
14| Other fishery products, n.o.p............. $ 337, 403 788, 344 506,136} 3,872,940 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p......... $ 80, 225,623] 86,486,098] 82,359,203} 85,027,549 
15 |Furs and manufactures of...............000. $ 29,572,474] 32,291,425] 29,047,741) 24,117,782 
16 | Hair and bristles and manufactures of....... $ 989, 008 1,251,151 1,661,550} 1,488,808 
17 |Hides and skins, raw (except fur skins)...... cwt. 34, 757 113,974 93, 879 573, 626 
$ 557,877| 1,647,016} 1,642,920) 11,965,611 
18 |Leather, unmanufactured...............000. $ 4,004,397 7,655,980] 12,918,826} 9,241,219 
19 Leather, THNULAGLULEM select seater eens $ 3, 748, 363 9,282,127 7,400,755| 3,777,731 
20 | Bacon and hams, shoulders and®sides....... cwt. 4,498, 346 2,892,916] 2,357,892) 2,047,307 
$ 96,493,111] 66,388,591) 62,081,160] 69,960,452 
21 |Other meats and preparations of............ $ 70,481,283} 62,546,930 40, 775,522 63,398, 537 
Milk and Its Products— 
22 ee BULLET; <-. Hors Heel close abies Salto ae ols acetate cwt. 55, 983 45,094 31,071 8, 822 
$ 2,235,749] 2,003,302} 1,597,095 625, 212 
DS Wie MCOCRE. «405% si 8’ «ates cI y oc 0S ores ol AORN oa cewt. 1,354,093] 1,064,954 555,311 398, 274 
$ 27,909,305} 21,947,738] 14,162,303] 12,042,200 
D4 oils. NrOcessedicn.. Ais crmesiealsisceiassseva prlepgacnes cwt. 1,021,272 §5, 268 799,917 , 528 
$ 12,092,924} 9,624,596] 11,669,097) 15,190,473 
25 Wes Othernmili< Products 5, dciuiewslaieeseseisvenisiore $ 1,018,535] 1,347,172) 2,271,655] 2,515,497 
Totals, Milk and Its Products.......... $ 43,256,513] 34,922,808] 29,700,150] 30,373,382 
26 |Oils, fats, greases and WaxeS.......-e+e ae 8 5,201,096} 2,401,925} 1,729,197) 4,944,189 
27 |Other animal products.........s.e2005 Sorc h © 47,325,621] 30,017,679] 41,786,107} 42,627,958 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products,. $ | 398,063,480] 358,472,794] 331,444,683] 434,924,502 
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re 


the United Kindgom and the United States, Calendar Years 1945-48—con. 


United Kingdom United States 


aa No. 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 
— _— — — 2,057,984} 2,216,497} 4,331,707] 1 
— — — _ 2,941,274) 2,650,529] 5,601,567 
2,466,060} 1,015,923} 3,169,130] 2,159,154 3,342,180] 4,704,351] 18,490,894] 2 
12,406, 262 9,551,282} 22,007,521] 12,487,642 1 — 9,320) 3 
5, 532, 507 4,573,692] 11,392,374 6,330, 102 76 _— 3,750 
720,125 2,241 73 70 15,116 10, 213 8,191) 4 
261,498 562, 607 318, 758 147,298] 10, 443, 057; 14,644,361] 7,786,763] 8,381,078] 5 
16,894,101} 8,891,352} 18,984,571} 12,611,605] 58, 551,646) 58,060,829} 40,367,385] 69,937,556 
236,971,764) 224,252,981] 319,853,774] 271,922,541 278,963,390] 113,776,258] 65,807,506) 139,322,445 
359 320 321 34,441 39,095 50,829] 6 
4,500 462,630 212,437 216,592 6,337,198] 7,004,860] 11,155,840 
_ a ~ _ 70, 46, 406,228} 7 
_ — — — 10,259,720] 6,959,717| 61,563,904 
—_ —_ — — 14, 683 13,334 13,670) 8 
me = _- — 699, 736 618,320 621,218 
2,420 2,895 4,374 8, 747 218, 752 3,565,598] 11,784,814) 9 
6, 920 465, 525 216,811 225,339 17,515,406} 18,148,495] 85,125,776 
29, 849 — 5, 799 — 382, 833 355, 409 486,404] 10 
2hieaie 78, 502 14,112 — 2,422,560} 2,198,604] 2,344,526] 114 
3,891, 893 1, 248, 559 295,917 — 38,774,536] 37,516,559] 44,973,446 
5, 881 750 — —_ 449,172 305, 982 391,204] 12 
56, 690 33,990 — — 6,579,063} 4,704,705) 6,049,542 
400, 850 445, 662 251, 568 49,794 58, 696 29,423 57,044] 13 
9,190,560] 11,753,336 6,191,437 1, 810, 879 4,407,054 1,539,346 3,082,445 
330 437 4,424 1, 775, 668 498,710 3,592,309] 14 
13,139,473] 13,036,322] 6,491,778} 1,811,893 50,536,321) 44,259,320] 57,697,742 
1,363,727} 10,842,086] 7,378,628] 7,965,968 19,679,471] 20,342,001] 15,615,058} 15 
590 208, 527 378, 639 196,022 982,181 967, 504 1,082,761) 16 
134 38, 993 1,417 6,197 20, 184 76,361 521,064] 17 
15,939 537,929 89,456 179; 655 397,485 1,326,952] 10,716,594 
796, 484 1,585,732 4,292,000 1, 242,151 2,277, 948 3,701, 122 3, 882,290} 18 
464, 149 334, 308 644, 451 598, 740 2,721,306 882,395 944,101} 19 
4, 460, 693 2,860, 291 2,320,014 2,001,380 —_ 81 20 
95,359,210} 65,203,703] 60,572,735 67, 844, 842 _— 2,895 2,497 
43,508,585] 29,490,235] 14,542,815 9,515, 700 222,480 508,949} 33,701,542) 21 
a — 389 — 9 22 59] 22 
— — 15, 546 — 369 1,146 3,661 
1,328,554 1,042,435 538,610 373, 813 1, 282 1,788 1,123) 23 
27,123,611] 21,251,457] 18,599,246 11,085,099 52,610 66, 738 47,796 
25,460 356, 426 375, 634 8.947 11 15 51,611} 24 
377, 780 3,541, 606 4, 633, 523 111, 862 270 176 678, 876 
1,500 27,259 45,053 2,233 306, 354 255, 649 869, 633] 25 
27,502,948] 24,820,322] 18,293,368] 11, 199,194 359, 603 323, 709 1,599, 966 
825,901 285, 164 268, 529 18,964] 3,245,531 1,614, 957 985,850} 4,100,734] 26 
43,888,338) 26,637,579] 37,687,825] 37,319,309] 2,385,914 2,261,360) 2,325,044) 2,985,298] 27 
Be ee a ee eg a eee 
226,902,113) 173,392,432 150,562,584 138,117,777] 103,711,186 viciek 351 meth 645 417,940,763 
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14.—_Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 


Item 


Iti. Fibres and Textiles 


1 |\Cotton. and manufactures’ ol? 1472. ace 22° $ 
2 |Flax, hemp, jute and manufactures of....... $ 
eS ISik and mMamiacwures Olean. ee site qlee fae $ 
4 |Wool, raw (includes noils and tops).......... at 
5 |Other wool and manufactures of............ $ 
6 | Artificial silk (rayon) and manufactures of.. $ 
9) |Othersextileprogucts. .amates. =... seeeee $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles.............. $ 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
gE LR og else I rte oe peered py Me 
O° Railroad plese chk nec hun tacts Wades: eee as No. 
10: Planks and Doardsa.sn.ea ade amet ert: Mit. 
4d UREtntber SQUATON cote nator tetra taste sages 
42 liShing lesa yee emis nsscms Beast takes Screcersesrees squares 
13 MPule wood gimack be ce a gas o Baie cee be oe 
PATS OOl WOO Rare rn: Cee tes eee eee ere ce Mit, 
15 WVOOGDUIN  tpcn ae oP Rae oe eee ne; 
16 |Pulp board, wall board and paper board. ... cwt. 
Book Paver Ane teers osc cements eee oe 
18 | Newsprint paper........ a rare Verges: 0.2 aerate pe 
AO Worapping pane. cc pec me Sette sariegs cep dein ee aie 
20 |Newsprint paper, mutilated, or beater stock, 
ANG Waste LDA elses | cs tee ee Coe py 
21 |Other wood products and paper.........---. $ 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper $ 
V. Iron and Its Products 
22 TIPOMIOLES «0% eke hc ects «Rea tenets = ke git Le 
23 iWWerro-alloysweeetas. seer cate. 2 deans oe 
24 |Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets............. ton 
$ 


25 iWerapron orstecleme mesh mee e eerae ton 
$ 

26 | Castings andMtorgin gsm 2 a.\akvcki eto sa ae cwt. 
$ 

27 ivolling-mail lp products, negeeeenten ote vei te ton 
$ 
28 | Dubes* pipes andinttinasvoee’ Aym.as i, ceem<e- $ 
29 i Wineete.. 25 ARR: | AE tsa: Sate ye $ 
SO Hh ainsi. 1 RE Re tee ero tae $ 
31 |Engines, boilers and partS....s.....:..-..-: $ 
32 |Farm implements and machinery.........-- $ 
33 1 Hardware and cutleryer2). s. sui. cee wees - $ 
34 |Machinery (except agricultural)............. $ 
35 |Stamped and coated products............... $ 
BG iP OO Sete o Ae ekki > cee 2. nee « $ 

Vehicles and Parts— 

37 Nt ttAnmtomobilestireight. A242. 2.25.0... kn gore ane No 
; $ 

38) |p Automobiles passenwer fis-.fis. « .. see. ae No 
$ 
39 MMA itomobilepants) +c sateen. vee ee $ 
49 Vehtelessy- 20:0 acer eee ee ee eee ee $ 
Totals, Vehicles and Parts.............. $ 
41 |Other iron and steel products............... $ 
$ 


Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 


All Countries 


1945 1946 
10,141,068} 10,550,725 
stare 2,449, 433 

9 ae 
10,174,121} 5,209,346 
3,743,447| 1,872,934 
15,815,277} 15,066,297 
8,961,459] 8,292,957 
16,537,718} 15,527,481 
56,881,105) 53,759,827 
57, 680 56, 132 
2,213,181} 2,479,568 
1,053,671} 1,128,858 
1,645,531) 1,987,816 
1,977,348} 2,069,028 
98,934,569) 125,390, 834 
23, 694 14,257 
1,060,012 801,712 
1,651,061 1,775,216 
8,000,968} 11,211,318 
1,576, 821 1,759,251 
23,881,928] 28,731,150 
33, 685 39,370 
2,948, 635 3,498, 530 
28,690,537| 28,371,158 
106,054,911] 114,020, 659 
2,243,631) 2,034,041 
8,457, 490 8,420, 030 
342,480 493,516 
3,062,502] 3,580,946 
61,178,918) 77,169,338 
179,450,771] 265, 864, 969 
561, 912 449,053 
3,770,572| 3,089,396 
1,147,121 519,380 
2,427,568} 1,104,592 
46,131,904) 55,409,635 
488,040,542) 625,591,155 
771,495) 1,145, 256 
2,552,691) 4,352,971 
137, 122 95,301 
14,925,295} 9,484,904 
66, 737 80, 255 
4,505,589} 3,327,870 
28,4 12,154 
387, 006 165, 563 
874,547 203,310 
6,389,324] 2,005,417 
132,731 105,381 
10,188,798} 7,527,911 
3,095,601) 1,082,386 
2,660,799 724, 540 
230,337 158,357 
22,654,017} 28,764,009 
20.196,085| 28,661,562 
4,076,988} 4,175,734 
19,868,680) 15,534,622 
271,508 331,488 
2,042,323} 1,145,396 
122, 768 44,660 
206,729,941] 43,201,264 
44 23,451 
65,537| 13,992,507 
93,852,013} 21,110,039 
51,241,826) 33,773,155 
351,889,317) 112,076, 965 
ms 155,745}. 7, ae 231 


1947 


11,760, 787 
16,316,399 


49,347,319 


208, 375,356 
9,117 


839, 894 
2,050, 889 
20,254, 442 
1, 882, 813 
34, 528, 884 


33, 974, 242 
177, 802, 612 
2,285,776 
10,929, 743 
745, 824 
6,068, 943 
84,415,575 
342, 293, 158 
425, 864 
3,395,346 


67,743,317 


886,192,034 


1,749,976 
6,023, 448 
173,989 
21, 545, 088 
05 


260,574 
20,197,921 
42,237,917 

5, 692, 560 
41,021,630 

31,812 
2,994,349 


42,215 
37,918, 280 
41,550 
33,579, 360 
20, 141,614 
14, 627,545 


"106, 266, 799 
8,414, 448 


1948 


10, 232,951 


10, 015, 109 
7,170, 663 
14, 104,397 


45,553,909 


80,970 
4,668,611 

- 2,810,778 
7,258,390 
2,459, 817 
196,023,439 
7,923 

551, 867 
2,352,953 
22,370,319 
2,187,638 
43,572,868 
16,755 
2,037,419 
35,959, 964 
211,564,384 
1,709,170 
13,519, 607 
737, 636 
5,840,550 
86,561,671 
383, 122, 743 
431, 852 
3,610, 298 


971,921 
3,031, 226 
56,501, 806 


953,673,527 


1,070,277 


23,773,298 | 
1,953, 290 
593,900 
251,914 
12, 204, 439 
73,760,071 
5,316, 125 
40,538,974 
592, 260 
3,101,658 


20,901 
18, 840, 966 
27,277 
20,905, 084 
15, 339, 688 
21, 258, 790 


76,344. 528 
8,705,745 
281, 164,706 
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ies a a eter tector gyn res 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1945-48—con. 


United Kingdom United States 


—— ———_—_ No. 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1945 1946 10, | rs CS 

1,467,112) 527,361) —472,027/ ~—-950, 721 766,880} 486,371 641,179] 695,408] 1 
1,178,550} 961,185) 299,388] 251,976),  — 441,382| 1,340,497 667, 604 1,512, 892 2 
ae = oad — as ao 3 
_ 14,195) 1, 298, 163) 1,081,403] 10,136,510] 5,193,568} 2,739,879| 2,579’ 4251 4 

— 5,323} 418,626) 492, 6111 3,718,555} 1,867,135] 1,097,768) 114477354 
5,942,040) 816,430: 103, 309 22,215} 1,108,845] 1,206,032} 2,190,768! 5,789/987| 5 
4,769, 359 10,043 167, 056 96,858/ 211,094} —210,512/ 1,865,294] 17619'199| 6 
1,170,392 50, 435 99, 295 76,764] 3,970,611} 5,372,580} 3,929,766} 5.975.803] 7 

14,527,453) _2,370,777|1,559,701| 1,891,145 10,217,367|_10,483,057| _10,392,533| 17,034,717 
9,943 11,788 9, 653 8,571 47,334 43,077 42, 588 68,740] 8 

749, 294 820,850) 722,630] 723,222 + 1,423,5221 1,508,608] 2,077,890| 3, 611.259 
794,456] 319,419] 975,345] 1, 189, 463 187, 064 197,949 91,495 64,219] 9 

1,279,607) 581,462/ 2,487,021/ 3,297,160] 270,805] 3375371 «164399 100,318 
865,836; 704,842) 1,119,066} 562/047), 999111 963,565) _1,065,152| 1,612,691) 10 

38, 647,395 36,236,624) 77, 621,099| 43, 888, 185] 50,201,375] 60,384220| 79; 769°360| 127'947'843 
2,827 4,680 2,178 3, 606 306 1, 108 64 2,532) 11 

569,669} 271,513 170,168] 256, 950 8,458 68,475 4,801 157,312 
_ 92, 465 29: 750) tate 1,605,800) 1,572,858] 1,977,295] 2,222'158] 42 

~ 741,936] 168,110) — 7,692,553} 9,624,717} 19,594,925] 20,886,695 
— ~ — 10,330} 1,576,821} 1,759,251] 1,859,764 2° 131'961| 13 

—. - _ 279,438] 23,881,928} 28,731,150} 34,053,976] 42/237.021 
14,007 15,338 14,986 8,223 19, 678 23,427 20,113 5,966] 14 

1, 194,399/ 1,527,474) 1,685,634 958,461] 1,754,236] 1,908'259| 1, 866°671 655,797 
9817, 604) 2,309,352) 2,739,521] 3,411,919] 21/872,610| 25,052,968] 29'986'034| 31,813'480) 15 

22,276,514) 10,122,012) 14,741,287] 21,369,417] 79,589,366] 99,972'972| 156,121,596] 1847972’ 898 
903,412; 818,128] 797,902] 719,499 958,176) — 727,250/ 890,934] 1,368,895] 16 

3,607,574) 3,661,506) 4,155,026] 4,266,227] 2,883,996] 2,3267089| 3,310°997| _5°573'777 
15,923 1,277 5,939 3,247 2, 170,638} 386,798} 501,476] 17 

146,177 22,083 79, 871 46, 604 23, 981 717,197| 2,090,835] 3,018,274 
3,112,966) 1,657,759} 1,110,409} 1,213,799] 50,671, 287| 66, 464766] 73/506,975| 78°347'390| 18 

6, 564,645 5,954,814) 4,623,491) 5,319, 660) 146, 507, 805| 224, 782’ 463| 291/892’ 729] 340°334' 045 
216,349} 106, 843 65, 868 109, 006 ,074 33, 752 87,560 63,910} 19 

1,244,300} 643,903} 548,590] «548,199 74,102] 138, $41 544,456] 663,272 
104,066)  — ~ ~~ 1,027,716} 518,396] 654,349 971,268} 20 

258,072). — — — 2,128,325} 1,101,312] -- 1,882,383] 3,029/380 
21, 857,589) 24,455,764) 29,115,936) 19, 688,628], 12.887,807| 167225-578| 18°185°650| 21'750°139| 24 

98,485,235} 85,039,941) 136,118,863] 100,642,151] 329,328,259] 447,827,416| 611,560,521| 751,937 .316 
— — ~ _~ 771,495] 1,145,256] 1,749,976} —1,070,277| 22 

— — — — 2,552,691] 4,352,971]  6,023,4481 5'300/742 
46, 636 32,312 58, 282 63, 912 75, 190 43,079 103, 292 95,635] 23 

5,404,771 2,808,318] 8,147,946] 9,970,109], 7,316,692| 4,308/074| 11, 738°889| 12,481'348 
20, 906 78, 123 83, 891 17, 683 30, 591 968 88 16,070] 24 

854,953} 3,242,125] 3,910,072| 1,746,773] 1,177,531 27, 890 31,244 621,473 
- ee — 28, 459 12,078 3,060 5,214] 25 

3,451,“ — ~— 387, 006 162, 112 66, 857 186, 640 
-- — 63 344 866,274] 202,032 175, 267 180,881] 26 

- — 719 3,476) 6,264,549) 1,988,353] 1,835.471| 2,010,840 
4,039 3, 866 473 5, 898 31, 621 6, 697 9,014 13,344] 27 

239,776} 380,273 682,949] 1,748,068} 955,400} 207,008] 284107] «1,115. 163 
—- 112 6, 437 6,199 74, 629 13,419 21, 663 155, 985| 28 
234, 851 6, 934 27, 369 22,642] 971,355 53, 152 47, 545 51, 230| 29 
126, 592 4,175 704 12, 895 11,254 67, 969 41, 105 40,551} 30 
122,103} 305,479] 1,042,685] «617.537 184,241 305,278] 492,681 308,775) 31 
4,479,719] 2,584,984) 3,354,874) 3,836,968] 8,993,712] 14,460,331] 23,478°709| 50,575'129| 32 
667,509} 519,819] 752,627| 1,049,750} 499,743} 529°899| 476931 991, 164) 33 
1,854,444) 765,763) 2,357,263] 2, 129,584|) 4,533,884| 2,981'5931 3,402'675| 5, 781' 7181 34 
2, — — 19 19,792 90, 427 9, 650 19,091] 35 
309, 178 107,384 178,674] 338,628 623,550 148,858] 147,492] 247/493 36 
20, 276 AN vay — 1 11 at bre Le 37 

53, 856, 041 46,168} — — 1,975 5,384 TG IB] Ved Le 

1 46 427 37 1 24 31 9] 38 

1,9 48.890] 497, 206 47, 867 350 23, 499 43,479 16,685 
21,390,699] 258,299, 574,552) 260,127) 622,427| 1, 588/080! 2,003566| 1, 793785 39 
13,120,880] 5,748,381 3,958 1,997]| 3,728,295] 673,289] 6,798,480] 10,161,112) 40 

88,369,520) 6,101,738) 1,075,716) 309,991||__4,353,047|__2,200,259| 8, 847, 040| 11,971 589 
59.700,905] 260,970 ‘182, 873 116,766] 9,421,360/ 668,928] _-520,877| 359,701) 41 

162,456,835) 17,091,525] 21,720,908| 21,909,576) 48,340,436] 31,956,374| 57,466,377| 92,218,545 


Ome | rere ee ee Ee a il eee) eee! Garis 
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a ra re cr ee en ome 


14.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to all Countries, 


Item 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals 


n.0.p.” 


Se lelietel el eteré(s%0 6 siee 0 ins Oe9 08,6 650/86 4.079) 0 ep [6/6 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals.......... $ 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
12 |Asbestos and manufactures of............... $ 
13 |Clay and manufactures of.............--++-- $ 
Coal and Its Products— 

PENN oalek. ote esos ode ere ste srecetis See ree oe 
1 Eel). Clo) eae We on An DOE oe Omi icici ks 
16 | Creosote and coal-tar oils, n.0.p..........- Aa 
17 |\Other eval products: 1.329252 Sos ae $ 

Totals, Coal and Its Products........... $ 
48 |Glass and manufactures of......:....-:.-..:: $ 
19 |Graphite, crude or refined..............---- cwt. 


Mica and manufactures Of............00ees $ 
Petroteumiand products) wie eee eee wee $ 
Stone andiits(productsa... gees n sis: $ 


23 |Other non-metallic minerals...............- $ 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals........ $ 
VIM. Chemicals and Allied Products 
PAUAGCIOS ie. co Ete ee at epee en ST aeret recente Soke eg 
25 “|Aleoholss industrials. saased.sui cette ake $ 
26) |Gellulose products ny... was tee en $ 
27 |Drugs, medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 
SONG TR MONS Ae, oa SENQDO deco oad O awed 20 786 
28) | Explosives aren hee oss coer ees  seetiere’s $ 
297 Kertilizers:. ach owen ate ike err reels Aap 
30 |Paints, pigments and varnishes............. 
31 |Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations $ 
S2i| SOMDesavec crs ceeeee Rerekoee see hafotehe ues oe ete ae 
33 \Inorganic chemicals, n.0.p.........-+++.+00+ $ 
34 |Other chemicals and allied products........ $ 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products. $ 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities 
Amusement and sporting goods, 7.0.p......- 


$ 
Containers; MOD ecnds,< > cise. tas + «eter $ 
Household and personal equipment, n.0.p... $ 
Mineral and aerated waters...........0..+6: $ 
Musical instruments:....-. anew. oe. cles saetee $ 
Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 
Ships and vessels and materials for ships.... $ 
Vehicles (exceptiron) ae. ire. 2 ete 

WorksiofiartSet.iane 6 anodes sees so $ 
Other miscellaneous commodities........... $ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities... $ 
Grand Totals, Exports............... 


1 |Aluminum and manufactures of...........-. $ 
2 |Brass and manufactures of..............-+5- $ 
3 |Copper and manufactures of...........-.+++ $ 
4 \eadand manuiactures Of seay.nies.s-< stent $ 
Pe UNNOKEL nr. Mees coe corcitte c © slowtern a rfc ayarnons ec ete 
6 |Precious metals and manufactures of (except 
DOM) ec. ee Med Ok: « Teeeneeide Os es re $ 
7 \Zinewndsananutactures Of f40.-ekhss. seeiie $ 
8 |Clocks and watches and parts............... $ 
9 |Electrical apparatus, 1.0.p............66++-- $ 
10 | Printing materialsicr-.ec sch iercrr ma re 
11 |Other non-ferrous metals, including ‘‘Alloys, 


352,545,645 


7,032, 764 


1945 


133 , 566,994 
4,362,717 
40,859, 624 
9,176,739 
2,164, 433 
54,778, 226 


17,200,414 
20,373,174 
911, 763 
60, 956, 632 
23 , 872 


10,335,490 


22,183,890 
627, 248 


546,310 
22, 845 


15,075, 182! 
30, 428,347 
3,973,155 
1,745, 190 
42,342,874 
3,973,921 
12, 684, 783 
15, 186, 767 


111,318,110 


1,085,918 
889, 650 
1,533, 869 
4,189,250 
2,277 

140, 875 
9,658,172 
15,591,457 
108,171,065 
36,777 
236, 091,936 


377,391,246 


247,810,065 


67,588,719 


All Countries 


1946 


56, 030, 039 


7,873,109 


24, 480, 620 
1,051,590 


2,103,382 
8,569, 984 
11, 567,278 


95,671,574 


7,279,835 
1, 953 , 063 


1947 


1948 


63,955,574! 102,046,428 


3,874, 746 
59, 298,039 
30, 944, 830 

2,341, 140 
60, 442, 762 


22,580,917 
30, 192, 642 
1,128,915 
19, 135, 446 
114, 245 


12, 269, 124 


303,937,240 


32, 969, 263 
1,182,900 


714, 549 


83,803,909 


1,889, 429 
1, 266, 785 


88,710,005 


4, 676, 723 
79, 035, 584 
34, 683, 751 

2,636, 797 
73, 801, 871 


25,477,574 
42,496,481 
1,179,021 
16, 822,314 
82,133 


15, 646,331 


395,948,211 


41,979,215 
1,508, 132 


1, 273, 262 
11,555, 985 
199, 825 
3,068, 176 
3,949,336 
902,179 
19, 650 


15,545,990 


1, 206,524 
40, 283 
191,398 
150,361 
9,303,914 
20,020, 505 
5,008, 509 


94,914,548 


1,233,076 
5, 727, 794 
25,014 
320, 223 


3,200,398 
379,131 

13 , 842, 787 
36,374, 435 
6, 234, 618 
234,072 
3,168, 542. 
780, 870 
10, 048, 906 
16,514, 900 


79,840,361 


1,886, 124 
400, 271 


84, 264,575 
11,673,916 

42,076 
32, 962, 266 


145,420,458 


$ |3,218,330,353'2,312,215,301'2,774,902,355'3,075,438,085 


TRADE BY COMMODITIES 


D0 se easy ccs ee 


the United Kingdom and the United States, Calendar Years 1945-48—concl. 


United Kingdom 


1945 1946 
11,393,977] 23,134,954 
65,302 251, 433 
6,768,305} 19,637, 602 
3,953,320 7,673, $10 
333, 661 277,750 
6,044,581) 5,625,406] 12,954,143 
5,398,647/ 8,850,236] 8,630,047 
4,562,130) 4,752,086) 10,313,866 
259, 166 161, 159 129, 785 
35,574,469} 9,387,969 478, 828 
778 9 99 
4,215,114) 2,518,212} 4,203,250 
78,435,789) 81,993,850] 98,937,239 


Wiper tr fae ol > = 5 oes eee ee eS | ae eee 


2,145,303 gees 


002 


3,550 4,020 4,053 
107,817 122, 402 132,065 
— 8,334 — 


Dib ta ae oe ee i 


| | a 


107,817 124,383 132, 065 
12, 434 6, 781 7,974 
227 36 = 
3,200 823 _ 
19,053 19,096 2,265 
5,073, 482 5,521 224,861 
1,162,151] 2,137,902} 2,778,028 
24,354 261,501} 1,344,332 
8,547,794) 4,481,357) 6,788,130 
81, 604 119,306 229, 808 
590, 990 907,334/ 1,898,615 
23 , 088 6, 408 33, 757 
1,797 30 162, 236 
1,895, 563 246,095 336, 121 
8,084, 133 27,089 377,922 
708, 180 309, 088 205, 700 
1,835, 109 830, 273 649, 512 
231,046 302, 102 478, 491 
26,920 4,227 26,440 
370, 729 2,100 97 
48, 286 3 
1,350, 761 808, 092 892,259 
2,348,917 839,526] 3,229,290 


a Se, eee eee 


United States 


16,436,727) 3,971,462) 8,084,679 
9,949 53,511 87, 683 
142,014 1,290 1,982 
216,709 31,755 99,932 
64,037 184,037 405,075 
493 2,112 549 
4,515, 889 518, 002 357, 253 
798, 226 18,927 25, 760 
23, 270, 728 654, 552 411,781 
4,630 10,700 225 
91,451,302! 3,436,964) 5,882,027 
120,473,977) 4,911,850] 7,272,267 


963,237,687 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
39,917,734) 108,308,599} 10,930,641] 5,904,189 25, 874, 738 
2,953,977] 1,938,712} 1,405,467| 1,235, 804 
23,129,159) 6,824,656] 9,739,376] 17,763,112 
2,911,073) 3,886,188] 13,416,310] 18,157,509 
1,729,751) 1,644,062] 1,481,256] 1,928,652 
12, 626, 831) 45,436,591) 41,458,782] 38,808,145 56,318, 271 
11,276,570} 11,609,904] 10,802,307] 10,963,482 13,795, 573 
13,267,103} 17,787,758] 14,515,517| 25,766,437 
211,748 251, 649 101, 149 59,595 
4,501,224) 1,556,705 874, 672 583 , 847 
17,167 37,558 105, 185 72,957 
2,264,065} 3,084,312] 4,435,979] 6,918,333 
214,610,610) 98,559,268] 100,269,471 166,546,176 
15,392,422} 17,820,683] 25,407,351] 32,093,848 
156,371 293 , 322 280,792 339, 655 
493, 120 459,621 303, 772 324,109 
2,642,849} 2,520,677} 1,626,408] 2,998,414 
56,920 55,761 126, 686 189,989 
693, 042 559,391} 1,150,990] 2,882,148 
3,964,882) 2,885,236] 2,121,729] 3,489,019 
633 , 456 433,172 343, 743 796,324 
7,128 3, 283 909 3,129 
3,976,475) 3,516,523) 3,122,050] 5,910,015 
142,585 56, 702 39,061 60, 943 
22,159 29,657 36, 182 39,581 
115,784 140, 833 155, 435 184,891 
280,921 185,779 105, 767 148, 629 
882,760 769, 807 691,243} 1,236,530 
12,329,701} 12,429,959} 13,814,899] 15,955,743 
1,557,997; 1,044,399] 1,495,127] 1,532,197 
34,835,016} 36,258,007] 45,111,725 57,462,451 
435,407 157, 896 701,380) 3,002,599 
1,761,885 582,332} 1,126,312) 1,865,819 
5, 242, 262 57, 263 30, 163 2,480 
16,347 19,507 20, 751 14,542 
178,315 166,049 117,795 66, 924 
11,810,394 33,257 15, 280 1,101 
8,915,780} 9,003,864] 8,932,392] 8,085,290 
17,083,821] 17,668,074] 18,138,704! 20,497,577 
1,143,270 643,636; 1,065,664] 1,912,000 
22,775 5, 075 7,391 5, 640 
3, 020 3, 634 2,077 8,924 
412 673 442 1,937 
5,942,903} 3,816,443] 4,279,936] 4,146,583 
8,688,954) 7,005,969} 7,108,386] 5,053,775 
51,891,338] 29,998,278} 31,905,824) 33,568,378 
625, 607 460,455 202,927 241,584 
89, 040 29,590 10,815 38,037 
99, 857 242, 239 334, 227 395, 465 
287,524 440, 743 320, 552 272, 466 
12 51 165 178 
52,030 101,341 124, 153 224,030 
366,535] 2,974,574 213, 563 187,393 725, 995 
25,918 241,918} 1,514,181] 1,124,745 973, 641 
955,641] 82,568,929] 1,847,344 852,720) 4,529,408 
31,709 48,597 54,979 36,359 
3,818, 798 38,107,924] 15,232,563} 14,370,116] 14,518,767 
5,567,719) 125,079,124) 20,130,667] 17,582,792 21,955,930 
1,196,976,726! 887,940, 676!1,034,226,394|1,500,986,721 


597,506,175! 751,198,395\ 686,914,277 
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Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 


Analyses of Canada’s trade, from the angle of degree of manufacture of imports 
and exports with leading countries, are of valuc to the student of economic relation- 
ships because they present, in summary form, details with significant meaning in the 
complementary relationship of manufacturing and commerce between continents 
and countries. 


The data of Tables 15 and 17 have been specially tabulated to show at a glance 
this information for all countries of any importance that trade with Canada. 
Table 16, on the other hand, gives historical statistics that clearly indicate the 
fluctuations in imports for home consumption of important raw materials used in 
Canadian manufacture, irrespective of their source. In a broad way, the data 
reflect the development of Canadian manufactures, although the industrial expansion 
for the purposes of war must be borne in mind in using the figures for the past 
* decade. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE 


UNITED KINGDOM,UNITED STATES AND ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 
1I9so4, 1945, 1948 


RAW PARTLY WHOLLY 
MATERIALS MANUFACTURED MANUFACTURED 


MILLION T/A MILLION 


20.0.0; 3 IMPORTS - 2000 


UNITED STATES* 


UNITED KINGDOM ALL OTHERS 


11000 - 


oosccc cb 


© ano: © ae a 


EXPORTS 


2,000- 


UNITED KINGDOM UNITED STATES ALL OTHERS 
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15.—Imports and Exports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries and 
Continents, 1948 


a eae 
—<Z:=/sX—w———0656—585858565860806808— 00000 DDE 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Country Raw Upuee Chee Raw ies Oear 
Materials fa farad oe Materials fa ohared Manu- 
ured factured 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


British and 
Commonwealth Countries 


United Kingdom........... 


5,501,080] 38, 528, 789} 255,672,331} 266,917,745) 207,401,966] 212,594,566 


ietaed SORE. ae ORS ee eee 28,140 ‘ 2,054, 894 1,355,649} 5,846,428 
rica— 
British: Washs eae... ; sokerts 7,859,189 — 1, 683, 664 7,796 209,101} 3,255,814 
British Southles.... 4266 1,859, 569 124,397 1,851,244) 2,849,987) 10,494,297] 70,515,483 
Southern Rhodesia....... 464,612 2,994 16,811 117} 1,005,568; 1,704,893 
British West— 
Gold Coast 205.8 s..ia62 9,523,167 227,914 150 cos — 2,072,411 
INI SETIAL OE OE, 3 ee. 3,603, 154 iReBEI WAVE 2,300 -— — 876, 222 
PanmMuaa. . wee eeS. s . . Lae 10,161 80,300 48,750 846,395 150,533] 3,105,150 
British East Indies— 
‘British India 622; 2. <<kkek 4,070,449] 2,964,425] 26,365,143 1,766,081 3,823,213] 28,108,604 
Cevlon eRe SEE es cE 1,575,477 — 9, 606, 247 9,561 150,393 1,549, 607 
British Malaya........... 15,096, 701 6, 564, 873 216, 744 155, 285 99,511} 9,033,676 
British Guiana.............. 7,070,960} 7,507,260 801, 452 485, 447 92,547} 7,650,643 
British Honduras........... 575,394 256, 573 1,971 9,121 738} 1,141,140 
British West Indies— 
BaD AOS ME TOE 6.550 be _ 2,182,981] 4,203,830 653, 822 679,661) 4,320,238 
+ Jaminieare cece 8 Lick 1,673,662} 6,299,677 1,583, 674 921,783 165,337| 11,263,352 
Trinidad and Tobago..... 6,209,569} 2,499,185 317, 754 1, 722,350 394,885} 14,987,881 
IBSHAmMaseeee FEN. ke 466, 741 os 181, 604 535, 926 246,402) 2,854,111 
Leeward and Windward 
i ESE 319 tc], ae cr ee 258, 639 15,606 33, 880 259,712 275,527| 5,642,074 
I ESA SY as) ee) — —- 5,093 2,746,313 171, 688 332,170 
Newiomdland ea ste bee 6, 142, 903 292,993};  4,655;220! 10,071,217 934,120) 44,049,349 
ceania— - 
Amst ralign £2 ae Ge> ee, 13,760,535] 3,505,176] 10,148,966 98,021) 8,285,776} 29,873,011 
thy ta eaet a gk aaa” an DE 2,376| 8,235,267 37,588 337 348,461 143,110 
New. Zealand 555 0c. bes 7,962,700 1,845, 206 1,795, 136 405,080} 1,507,633] 16,462,339 
Palestinett:2Oss 258 2ek kh — -—— 48, 858 365, 523 415,964} 4,254,510 


a a a eet ee 


Totals, British and Com- 


monwealth Countries’. .| 100,106,817} 83,622,122] 320,384,939] 294,751,127| 239,557,604 498,082,275 


Pa ff | 


Foreign Countries 


Afghanistan we 0054 vos eed: — — — — - 42,714 
Arsentinnwe tice. des: 1, 962,320 14, 866 3,768,617 901,177 1,568,324) 14,210,860 
Belem seve tassel b 201,451 2,215,419} 11,244,471! 19,151,356 3,313,201] 10,570,731 
Belgian Congo... 1... 255 79, 852 1,509,369 -54, 592 8,565 26, 122 2,206, 461 
PAZ cee Oe Pe? 88 os 14, 543, 689 1,999,494 4,016, 208 1,066,112 4,484,501] 23,050,169 
CSHilgs SR. 2452 152,273 24, 868 155, 239 ; 524,318 3,951, 958 
Cina eae SEE Oo 827, 842 1,828,514 1,255,724 62, 889 1, 728, 842 27, 336, 747 
Brelteran| eV ees ad ae ea a 8,638,144 — 29,660 281,595 1,148, 452 6,976,057 
Costawivien nar: cee 2 ae sos yew « 3,107,078 2,052 298 , 970 115,549 1, 096, 768 
UID, seta SarresaG so ob c aerctchend 1,269,499} 19,225,213 7 ti Ar 1,272,208 1,087,664 8,626,919 
Czechoslovakia............. 17,120 68 , 353 4,723,239 2,295, 649 5,939, 820 3,159,116 
Dominican Republic........ 226,019) 17,034,916 9,100 43,516 134,770 2,207, 264 
Heuandoret hansen ho 4. dae hesi 876,478 308 11, 957 17, 836}. 15, 881 1,273, 898 
DY Aiqes n= nx Se ae Seen 1,440, 557 -- 49,187] 3,910,809 559,842! 5,734,519 
ESA vad Oren «ocho bees 1,165,165 — 627 ,072 38 , 387 1,037,810 
Hache. al Cee en 400 , 656 252,730} 11,995,105 7,713,151) 13,004,129) 72,246,069 
French Africa............. 4,224 84,992 22, 886 2,425 296, 288 2,447, 863 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 2,524 — 8,068 353, 229 53,401 1,025, 432 
GOnIGANY Ge? EL. 50 eS. Fate 478 146,277} 1,582,702 483,997) 5,048,374] 7,686,745 
Grebe © SEE Met oo Ee. 68,258 40, 547 5,286 398, 352 1,262,911 8,001,370 
Greanlandee 2 «os cet. ee = os 37, 459 — 50,295 
GUATEMALA he eee cao. 8,197,795 6,983 3,950 115 158, 653 1,389, 697 
5 ee a ee 170,044 _ 5,957 4,810 9,617 1,379,034 
APODMUTAS OS oy ss ARR ae, 6,181,984 —_ 473 23,136 2,510 651, 580 
feelghd st 5 Jos... Zan ee: 9,347 —_ 66,415 40,119 3, 663 1,801,425 
Iraq (Mesopotamia)........ _ — 799 , 045 310 528,755 301,701 
AAAs, teens oc ee, 1,970, 682 581, 486 4,428,532] 14,554,597 1,935,415] 15,888,697 
MEXICO Wt re Saas cco Pode Sees 25,811, 637 520,579 925, 644 946, 043 1,749,632] 12,349,500 
Morocco Mas, crass oe See. SEO. 136,618 — 209, 604 4,256 10,385 1,685,819 
1 Includes Northern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa and other British Africa. 2 Includes other 


countries not specified. 
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15._Imports and Exports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Countries and 
Continents, 1948—concluded ~° 


Domestic Exports 
Country Fully or Fully or 
or Continent Raw eae d Chiefly Raw tpt Chiefly 
Materials factured Meas 7 Materials factured Frans 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Foreign Countries—concl. 

INetherlandssaenevc cael cents 1,558, 663 674,288 3,598,475) 17,742,009 6,557,816] 19,388,928 
Indonesians. see ese sete 218, 443 2,025,441 16, 835 2,27 11,919 7,944,446 
Netherlands Antilles...... 293,276 79,540 6,913,107 108, 152 38, 502 2,028,598 

IN OL WAY octets cilctetere se eussste 3,216 976 1,098,935] 18,823,913 113,998 4,491,099 

Panaimay. ..ceeet eet cas «eis. 993,408 232,004 1,002 24,016 203,084 3,895,950 

Persian(lran)/ssct on see eaee 758, 066 — 200, 553 397 108,201 575, 163 

OTUte: A. cs Pee ee ee oe 1, 816, 633 14, 535 157, 739 8,940 304,086 2,215,575 

Philippine Islands........... 78,998 §, 452,351 410,993 192,647 333,411 9, 283, 878 
OlBrid Be eens ot eettaen ~ - 21,809 650,816} 2,395,001] - 2,757,964 

Portugal cen.nics. whoo 132, 424 —_ 1,044, 750 1,969,192 320, 421 2,891,379 
Portuguese Africa......... 76,617 — 3 221,053 746,252] 2,290,991 

Saint Severe serie eee ee ela 161,918 816,717 1,607,528 _— 215,029 381,089 

SWEGERTS. osc eden ces cette 84,870 9, 662 2,668,026 425,494 3, 808, 053 2,973,248 

Switzerland semesters see 491 os 7,443,742 8,755,203] 3,301,981] 7,331,909 

SVrige se. fe ceo ee ess See 25,058 — 3,137] 1,360,322 74,034] 4,659,300 

PUMIPICG teint toleretetarelaveiers, cisterns 223, 834 —_ 839, 717/| 10,584 _ 2,001,399 

Wnited Statese: sss. ss cseete 453,957,877) 53,640, 063}1,298,164,845|| 399,715,240} 511,470, 988]5,898,000,493 
awa ilo eelanus sone alice 45,241 470, 860 280, 257 924, 336 1,024,347 8,915,505 
Puerto RicOm tie... -. een. 41,357 106, 224 1, 485, 242 27,795 152,689 2,119,105 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics ace ces hes cece. 418 _— 3, 607 — —_ — 

Wnugiay.iaheesas tes ccscens 495, 838 189 218,191 385, 655 401,891 3,413,377 

Venezlielan ges eines eee 94,707,913 _ 50,366 950, 283 747,896} 15,236,384 

NUSORIA VIRIa ke faa t cc Ac ee _ = 5, 288 74,500 —_ 2,175,564 

Totals, Foreign Countries!| 636,030,989] 110,968,321/1,385,832,164] 517,063,201) 578,670,247) 947,313,631 


Grand Totals........... 736,137,806] 194,590, 443/1,706,217,103]| 811,814,328] 818, 227,851/1,445,395,906 
Continents 

Buropes... oe aie. eee 11,112,551) 43,275,839] 316,585,813] 368,431,710) 256,870,493) 390,966,641 
North America............ 517,034,613} 102,490, 646/1,321,909,025) 418,291,639) 518,177,259) 716,441,965 
South America............ 131,147,273) 9,563,975} 9,426,264) 4,120,900) 9,383,853) 80,117,127 
(ASTRA PEE: Soe cree ees ea 29,947,227| 21,883,661; 42,135,613) 12,501,270] 9,021,557) 112,878,149 
Oceania. re ee 21,770,852] 14,056,509} 12,261,947] 1,427,774) 11,385,911) 50,804,722 
ALriCa re ee ee ee 25,125,290! 3,319,813! 3,898,441" 7,041,035!. 13,388,778! 94,187,302 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


16.—Imports of Certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian Manufactures, 1935-48 


Nors.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1902-10 are given in the 1926 Year Book, p. 463; those for 
the years ended Mar. 31, 1911-39 are given in the 1940 edition, p. 583. Calendar-year figures are available 
only for 1926 and subsequent years; those for 1926-34 are given at pp. 927-928 of the 1948-49 edition. 


Rubber, Cotton, | Hemp, 
SF aa Sugar for peecieul Se Raw | Tobacco,| Hides Raw Dressed | Silk; etc., 
a Refining 3 Crides, (including} Raw  fand Skins] (including}] or Un- Raw : 
sec Balata) Linters) | dressed 
ton gal. cwt. cwt. lb cwt. cwt. cwt. lb 
1935. 448,231] 4,485,793 202,766 602,286] 6,544, 106 401,995] 1,266,007 17,435) 3,274,721 
1936. 518,028} 7,967,082 190, 702 624,629) 3,289,994 360,574] 1,554, 454 44,002} 2,145,790 
1937 461, 084]11, 533, 292 190, 167 810,348] 2,569,177 404,673] 1,663,339 14,288] 2,445,871 
1988. 478, 772|10, 492,071 140,419 575,987] 4,458,578 252,089) 1,449,431 17,125] 2,507,683 - 
1939.. 517, 181]10, 644, 601 103,715 728,504] 4,414, 955 490,708] 1,705,877 10,445] 2,304,618 
1940.. 527, 511]11, 665, 678 177,638} 1,177,854] 3,857,310 440,215} 2,271,449 874| 2,392, 833 
1941. 535, 920}10, 613, 994 224,313] 1,493,046] 2,006, 423 453,238] 2,685,221 _ 807,371 
1942. 304,786} 3,420,531 101, 244 738,235} 1,452,330 356,540] 2,802,545 _ 106,015 
1943.. 412,699] 3,089, 133 187,036 459,085] 1,323, 847 347,652] 1,509,916 _— — 
1944, 445,829] 1,902,400 306, 224 164,536] 1,380,157 230,597| 1,816,530 — _ 
1945.. 418, 838] 3,293, 622 244,814 186,609) 1,581,290 121,689} 2,023,135 _ _ 
1946.. 430,849] 2,661,722 82,555 300,523] 1,745, 604 95,687} 1,916,390 448 22,893 
1947.. 498,118] 1,862,044 49,321 774,154} 1,589,359 350,083] 2,039,139 _— 342, 850 
1948. 613, 879 562, 644 120,758 957,147] 1,617,341 825,669} 1,824,746 _ 124, 504 


——____. | — _ |__| SSS NT SS SSS. | SS | 
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—concluded 
° Artificial . Rags Bee 
Noils : Manila, : - Tin in |Petroleum, 
Wool, and Silk Sisal, Waste Tron Alumina, Blocks, Crude 
Year Rovings, Paper, Bauxite, 
Raw! Worsted Vitres Istle, sant heer Ore Grvolite Ingots, for 
Tops stole: Tampico Waste y etc. Refining 
cewt. ewt. lb. cwt. cwt. ton cwt. cwt. ’000 gal. 
1935. . 148,722) 127,744) 1,214,656] 524,572) 1,125,868! 1,509,933] 2,551,217 46,770} 1,156,818 
1936.. 227,816 130,665} 1,167,936 627,885} 1,120,323] 1,317,033] 3,489,358 48,468) 1,251,504 
1937. 244 , 267 119,677) 2,022,144 449,401) 1,384,137) 2,124,972] 6,219,124 58,798} 1,361,348 
1938. 155, 244 105,245) 1,756,813 444,613 895, 206) 1,302,480] 7,494,629 52,752) 1,228,091 
1939.. 190,777 123,051) 3,128,339 556, 842) 1,330,024) 1,764, 844]10, 210,575 58,257| 1,297,660 
1940.. 355,618) 180,170} 3,482,255) 877,626] 1,845,171] 2,418, 237/13,963,054] 118,378] 1,491,072 
1941.. 486, 223 153, 664} 4,690,108 931,427] 1,299,646] 3,254, 655/23, 232,943 174,381] 1,637,465 
1942. 739, 494 126,369} 3,541,497 788,081} 1,036,298} 2,701, 968/26, 679, 928 72,051} 1,542,597 
1943.. 795,033 80, 884! 3,317,187 740, 955 944,393] 3,906, 425/60, 661, 690 26,311) 1,739,505 
1944... 281,475 62, 492]}10, 161,758 810, 906) 1,098, 846} 3,126, 649]26, 613,324 26, 823] 1,996,445 
1945.. 304, 923 72, 849)13, 954,822} 730,086] 1,125,341] 3,739, 867|18, 880,295 71,950] 1,987,943 
1946. 532,407 118, 787) 7,874, 871 967,970] 1,767, 857| 2,281, 677/25, 723, 852 84,020) 2,218,963 
1947. 395, 439 121, 067/21, 975, 689 937,017| 2,042,162] 3,944, 550/28,002, 714 88,723] 2,395,283 
1948. 425, 248 181, 038}21, 107,587 792,391) 2,294,396] 4,300, 163]40, 306, 649 80,588} 2,643, 758 


a en eee Len eh ee CU ee Se ee Mp eye al Oe et 
1 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 


-17.—Imports and Exports, according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of 


Manufacture, 1948 


Origin 


Farm Origin 


CANADIAN Farm Propucts-! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


eee eer ee ete see oeeee 


Totals, Field Crops......... 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
GUT seek oxwe tis. locks 


Totals, Animal Husbandry. 


All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Rawamaterialss... 00: «6; 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ee ed 


Torats, CANADIAN Farm 
PRODUCTSEAR bas. &s.. chet 
Foreign Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Ce ed 


ey 


Imports 


United 
States 


All 
Countries 


Domestic Exports 


United 
Kingdom 


United - 
States 


All 
Countries 


168,940 


16,392, 165 


$ 


38, 825, 663 
508, 328 


10, 140, 956 


$ 


43,907,722 
1,415, 709 


30, 186, 623 


$ 


205,312, 431 
251,357 


65, 609, 138 


$ 


93,473,511 
1,001, 520 


34,197,459 


407, 747,590 
3, 663,046 


197, 832,690 


16,561,105 


49,474,947 


75,510,054 


271,172,926 


128,672,490 


609, 243, 326 


_—_—_— OS |) | || ES 


2,313,347 
24,609,421 


61,257,407 


12,345, 406 
5, 734,745 


9,851,423 


41,128,073 
34,766, 937 


92,453, 128 


32,314, 276 
1,279, 262 


95, 286, 955 


133,073,324 
5, 920, 230 


8,843,324 


177, 567, 434 
12,053, 136 


144, 283, 422 


88, 180,175 


27,931,574 


168,348, 138 


128,880,493 


147, 836, 878 


333, 903, 992 


|  _ | | | fe 


2,482, 287 
24,609, 421 


77, 649, 572 


51,171,069 
6, 243,073 


19, 992,379 


85,035, 795 
36, 182, 646 


122, 639, 751 


237, 626, 707 
1,530,619 


160, 896, 093 


226, 546, 835 
6,921, 750 


43,040, 783 


585,315,024 
15,716, 182 


342,116,112 


_ | SE || SE 


104, 741,280 


162, 835 
1,695, 142 


40,369,377 


77,406,521 


68, 548, 142 
4,326, 982 


77,723,008 


243, 858, 192 


186,736,730 


400, 053, 419 


2,331,590 


276,509,368 


20,914 
1,715, 693 


9,490, 899 


943, 147,318 


37,326 
1,763, 565 


43, 835, 128 


_———————— | ———— — ——————_ |] OL 


462, 269, 823 


42 , 227,354 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 941. 
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2,331,590 


11,227,506 


45, 636,019 
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17..-Imports and Exports, according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, 1948—continued 
Imports Domestic Exports 
Origin United | United All United | United Al 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Farm Origin—concluded 
Forreran Farm Propucts— 
—concluded! 
Animal Husbandry— 
Rawamaterials:....08:)., 24a. 156,199 8,386, 506 9,098, 655 — —_ -- 
Partly manufactured...... — 1,885 1, 886 ~- —_ — 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

SULedigES SLL. 723,453} 2,307,577) 4,008, 88€ 1,774 72,696 
Totals, Animal Husbandry. 879,652! 10,695,968) 13,109,426 _- 1,774 72,696 
All Foreign Farm Proeducts— 

Riaiwarms terials jot on 319,034] 76,934,648! 195,013,009 -— 20,914 37,326 
Partly manufactured...... 1,695,142} 4,328,867} 89,620,624 -- 1,725,693 1LGos6065 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
Hinediety Bei. welt. MeN. 41,092,830} 80,030,585} 190,745, 61€ 2,331,590} 9,492,673} 438,907,824 
Torats, ForrigN Farm 
PRODUCTS iotam tes mee 43,107,006} 161,294,100] 475,379,249] 2,331,590) 11,229,280) 45,708,715 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materialist. osm oe. 331,775] 107,373,805) 229,822,07€|| 205,312,431} 938,494,425} 407,784,916 
Partly manufactured...... 1,695,142} 4,835,310} 91,034, 44¢ Dbl soa Sankiedibe 5,426,611 
Fully or chiefly manufac- : 

GULEO ee seat eats 56,761,542} 87,863,964) 216,923,353] 67,940,728] 43,688,358] 241,667,818 
Totals, All Field Crops..... 58,788,459] 200,073,079] 537,779,877] 273,504,516) 139,899,996] 654,879,345 
All Animal Husbandry— 

Rawatiatenials’ unos 2,469,546] 20,731,912) 50,226,728) 32,314,276] 133,073,324) 177,567,434 
Partly manufactured...... 24,609,421 5,736,630} 34,768,822 1,279,262; 5,920,280) 12,053,136 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

tuned A ee oe hee 61,980,860} 12,159,000} 96,462,014) 95,286,955) © 8,845,098 144,356,118 
Totals, All Animal Hus- 

DATION Pence eke sea seat 89,059,827} 38,627,542) 181,457,564]| 128,880,493] 147,838,652! 333,976,688 
All Farm Products— 

Raw materials........... 2,801,321) 128,105,717; 280,048,804) 237,626,707) 226,567,749] 585,352,350 

Partly manufactured....| 26,304,563) 10,571,940) 125,803,276 1,530,619 8,637,443) 17,479,747 

Fully or chiefly manu- 

facturedha. eee 118,742,402] 100,022,964) 313,385,367), 163,227,683) 52,533,456] 386,023,936 

Totals, Farm Origin....... 147,848,286) 238,700,621) 719,237,441) 402,385,009} 287,738,648) 988,856,033 
Wild Life Origin 

IRawuima terials. asaya seas 72,059} 9,321,966} 9,920,816) 7,963,838) 14,987,206) 23,312,516 

Partly manufactured....... 112, 693 415, 937 675, 722 4,210 121,465 227, 247 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

PUTO ee eee come ee ee ee 120,340 41,579 165, 293 3,940 544,796 628,971 

Totals, Wild Life Origin... 305,092; 9,779,482) 10,761,831 7,971,988} 15,653,467) 24,168,734 
Marine Origin 

awe ateriais A. ates. obs 3,440 17135; 913) 99"37 192) O18 1,014| 45,707,356} 46,012,516 

Partly manufactured........ — —- — -— 514, 697 514, 697 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 

GMPCS Fc. See Ae ee 3,014, 806 1,720,153} 9,254,548 1,828,611] 15,586,716) 43,235,374 
Totals, Marine Origin. .... 3,018,246) 2,856,066) 12,447,466) 1,829,625} 61,808,769) 89,762,587 
Forest Origin ; 
Rawmaterials. gratiace aden — 3,856,071] 4,032,071 8,605,536} 52,303,696] 62,700,055 
Partly manufactured........ 30,653} 13,572,420) 14,444,542) 76,404,888] 322,404,826) 434,001,192 

Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured! 3)... ROAM AGL. Sree 3,007,772] 53,049,972) 59,263,625) 15,655,384] 380,251,348] 457,161,574 
Totals, Forest Origin..... 3,038,425) 70,478,463) 77,740,238] 100,665,808) 754,959,870) 953,865,821 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 941. 
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17.—Imports and Exports, according to Origin, by Groups and Degree of 
Manufacture, 1948—concluded 


Origin 


Mineral Origin 
Raw maternsisn. 000. -cct . 


tured 


10 20) ie Geer 0\\0 90 Siecle 6 0 le ee 


Totals, Mineral Origin..... 


Mixed Origin 
Raw materials.............. 
Partly manufactured........ 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Mixed Origin...... 


Recapitulation 
Raw materials............. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


United 
Kingdom 


Imports 


United 
States 


All 
Countries 


$ 


$ $ 


2,624,260} 311,520,376) 438,888,443 


11,842,005] 22,908,173 


47,300,013 


84,208,771} 981,956, 391/1,101,705,389 


Domestic Exports 


United 


Kingdom 


$ 


12,720, 650 
129, 459, 493 


20, 845, 952 


United 
States 


$ 


60, 149, 233 
179, 636, 374 


97,037,749 


38 , 875 


98,675,036) 1,316,384, 940/1,587,893,845 


163, 026,095 


17, 834 
6,171,593 


54,754 
6,366, 896 


46,578,240) 161,373,786} 222, 442,881 


2,756 
11,032,996 


336,823,356 


156, 183 
43, 846, 428 


46,617,115) 167,563,213) 228,864,531 


11,935,752 


44,002,611 


5,501,080) 453,957,877 


38,328, 789 


736,137,806 


53,640,063) 194,590,443 


255 672,331) 1,298, 164,845) 1,706,217,103 


266,917,745 
207,401,966 


212,594,566 


299,502, 200/1,805,762,785)2,636,945,352 


399,715,246 
511,470,988 


810,426,508 


All 
Countries 


$ 


94,436,891 
365, 840,395 


350, 149 , 222 


161,573 
208, 196, 829 


208,358,402 


811,814,328 
818,227,851 


589,800, 493/ 1,445,395, 906 


686,914, 277/1,500,986,721/3,075,438,085 


a Ne le es 


1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products” refers, 
modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian 
Products’ covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities 


in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, ete. 


farms produce. 


18.—Imports and Exports, by Groups, according to Purpose, 1948 


Group and Purpose 


Producers Materials 
Farm Matertans 


Faddenstg <p ee Ges: 


Torats, Farm MATERIALS... 
MANurFAcTURERS MATERIALS 


Foodstuffs and beverages... 
Tobacco, smokers supplies. . 
Textiles, clothing, cordage. . 
Fur and leather goods...... 
Sawanillevieee en ee oy Ser x: 


Torats, MANUFACTURERS 
VLA TA Tse it tye Ts ay 


Totals, Producers 
Materials!............... 


1 Totals include other items not stated. 


in the case of exports, to com- 
In the case of imports, it covers 
“Foreign Farm 
such as Canada does not produce 


Imports ~ Domestic Exports 

* United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
215} 17,081,739) 17,232,782 2,694) 49,266,358] 89,418,454 
72,947| 4,782,620] 6,556,706 — 23,986,228] 40,124,109 
11,338 1, 420,082 1,690,987) 2,159,154} 21,067,796} 26,264,254 
347,647} 5,232,964} 5,778,016 490| 4,821,223) 5,012,170 
432,147} 28,517,405} 31,258,491] 2,162,338) 99,141,605 160, 818, 987 
288,557| 10,918,241] 13,396,565]| 196,533,909 6,627,126] 243,150,474 
2,093 1, 296, 493 2,924,700 6,330, 102 4,972 8,103, 453 
109,898,955) 99,850,148} 298,243, 848 1,340,766} 4,537,685} 17,359,695 
3,491,441] 27,302,464) 38,391,103 9,393,130! 29,687,106] 44,738,880 
— — -—~ 980,172} 3,768,965} 5,220,879 
360,243} 6,573,112} 23,443,342 125,656} 6,763,165] 8,850,514 
28,468,424] 384,092,872] 574,110,613] 197,094, 259 827, 604, 937|1,207,820,636 


142,509,713 


530,033,330) 950,510,171 


411,797,994] 878,993,956 1,535,244,531 


55, 624,594) 154,169,998} 262,530, 865 


8,364,582! 64,803,490} 78,781, 463 
151,426,170) 624,745,386) 1,062,063,345| 469,705,673 |1,133,107,028 1,960,635,239 
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18.—Imports and Exports, by Groups, according to Purpose, 1948—concluded 


i 
——— SSS SSS SS SSS 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 

Producers Equipment $ $ $ $ § $ 
Parm so codecs oe eee ee ee 2,554,848] 140,559,886) 144,640,812 4,092,480} 87,912,233] 113,100,143 
Commerce and industry....} 24,206,047} 312,504,814] 343,289,858 6,033,489] 20,432,995} 80,286,731 
Totals, Producers 

Eqguipment.............. 26,760,895| 453,064,700) 487,930,670), 10,125,969) 108,345,228 193,386,874 

Fuel, Electricity and ie 

Lubricants 

Beles eee eae 2,011,291] 240,003,561) 247,344, 233 1,306, 606 8,584,638] 27,225,583 
IDEA WalotNgeass ctep Hoocenoeaue — 137, 904 137, 904 — 4,376,301 4,376,301 
PiU bTIGANUSs stn. sees cera 6,011 6,479,076 6,524,408 8,518 113,098 476, 766 

Totals, Fuel, etc. ....... 2,017,302) 246,620,541) 254,006,545 1,310,124) 13,074,037) 32,078,650 

Transport 

RoOadeterce. . parser aes cae 19,736,143] 127,829,140) 147,814, 706 334, 164 5,390,778] 77,194,952 
Reilieercter einen banter ctercnt eae 3,068 3,016,212 3,319, 857 — 32,369] 15,385,614 
Water. 22. poston t ee 208, 985 3,988, 229 4,198,785 20, 905 938,064) 82,169,692 
Airerattricic: cere tans eae 5,044,908 7,960,112} 13,008,292 955,613 4,519,178} 11,289,524 
Totals, Transport....... ..| 24,993,104) 143,093,693] 168,341,640 1,310,682} 10,880,389} 186,039,782 


Auxiliary Materials for 
Commerce and Industry 


Advertising material........ 323,376] 2,824,450; 3,180,703 — -- — 
Containersinester acco. eee 1,695,488] 13,533,982] 16,789,328 656,805} 1,953,894) 11,663,795 
Other: 27. eee ee. 61,157} 2,889,454) 2,959,103 _ — — 


Totals, Auxiliary Materials.| 2,080,021} 19,247,886) 22,929,134 656,805) 1,953,894) 11,663,795 


Consumer Goods 


RoodsS? sarc eae ee 3,413,686] 50,905,857| 207,459, 453] 190,403,984] 108,089,242} 453,743, 122 
Beverages. aceerr reeor 9,201,770} 5,379,129} 61,919,637 550,261) 24,921,696] 30,840,780 
Smokers supplies............ 356, 042 901, 640 1,579,795 70 6,969 288, 658 
Clothing Serer eerie 14,714,945 6,161,482] 22,740,901 2,056, 685 6,765,235] 23,880,277 
Household goods......:.... 34,757,763] 37,484,820) 76,755,210 401,414 3,787,228} 29,961,618 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc... 1,690,056) 3,117,705} 11,861,103 124, 752 204, 593 2,207, 654 
Rooks, educational supplies, 

ObCx Feet ato hers rele 2,667,572] 24,462,368! 28,383, 688 720,487] 2,125,422 7,928,680 
Recreation equipment, etc. . 2,942,551 9,067,859} 13,697,873 397,718 3,895, 229 9,065,069 
Medical supplies, etc....... : 1,811,294] 22,720,454} 26,610,914 649, 847 3,448, 575 8,241, 142 
Other pee Rca eee eae 887,159} 2,397,626; 3,646,484 1,989 137, 650 832, 322 


Totals, Consumer Goods. | 72,442,838] 162,598,940] 454,655,058] 195,307,207) 153,381,839 566,989,322 


Totals, Munitions and 


War Stores? ease ae. 3 1,313,779} 3,661,881) 5,036,324 -- 15,439} 4,542,417 
Totals, Live Animals for on, atk 
Foods® 4... Wanskeeat case = 1,478 1,478 — 58,720,323) 60,024,297 
Totals, Unclassified....... 18,468,091 "152,728,280 181,981,158] 8,497,817) 21,508,544) 60,077,709 
Grand Totals........ 299,502, 200'1,805,762,785|2,636,945,352! 686,914, 277'1,500,986,721'3,075,438,085 


Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade* 


Since value figures alone are somewhat misleading when used to show the physical 
growth of foreign trade, the fluctuations in the volume of the country’s trade as 
distinguished from the value thereof should be taken into account. Changes in the 
value of imports and of exports over a period may be caused by variations in 
quantities, by fluctuations in prices or by a combination of both these factors. It is 
desirable, therefore, to isolate each of the two factors of price and quantity in order 


i A detailed analysis of the new value-volume comparison indexes is given in Part I of the “‘ Review of 
Foreign Trade’’ published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1949. 


DECLARED VALUES AND VOLUME OF FOREIGN TRADE — 943: 


to observe the relative effects of their movement apart from the combined effect 
displayed by trade values. New interim indexes of prices of imports for consumption 
- and of exports of domestic produce have been constructed at the Dominion Bureau ° 
of Statistics to serve this purpose. Such an index of prices when divided into an 
index of trade values can be said to ‘deflate’ the trade totals according to that pro- 
portion of the value level caused by price-level change. The resulting index is an 
index of the physical volume of trade which is a measure of the quantum of the 
current-year trade in terms of the base-year prices. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published value-volume comparisons 
since 1914. These were first based on 1914 and data were worked back to that year, 
but after 1929 comparisons with the pre-war year were discontinued and the year 
. 1926 was accepted as being more representative of existing conditions. After the 
depression of the early 1980’s the base year 1936 was decided upon for similar 
reasons and comparisons were worked back tu 1932 and are published at pp. 583-585 
of the 1938 edition and in later Year Books. Comparisons on the 1936 base were 
continued down to 1939. A few years later the 1936 base, in its turn, proved to be 
not sufficiently representative and a broader base (1935-39 =100) was established. 
Indexes on this base are given in the 1946 Year Book and were compiled back to 1935. 
It was then felt that the value-volume calculations were due for some refinement in 
statistical method. In the intervening years, the problems of pricing and commodity 
classification had been taken in hand and a system devised by which values, value 
indexes and the resultant volume indexes could be grouped on a comparable basis— 
a very important consideration affecting the integrity of the indexes. For this reason 
the publication of value-volume comparisons ceased after 1945 when the refinements 
referred to were being applied. They are revived on the latest base, 1938, in Table 19. 


19.—Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Groups, 1946-48 compared with 1938 


Commodity Groups! 1938 1946 1947 1948 
DECLARED VALUES 
$’000 $7000 $000 $000 
Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and other primary products............ 138,395 354, 911 414, 457 403,014 
I Dresi ANG: texGiles s/s ac.c c's eos as owleioS oa.ne vesieee 3 87, 443 264,121 390, 589 350, 619 
Wiood Products: and Paper. seecet css cesehs oe cee He eels 32,148 69, 623 89,548 73,730 
Iron and steel and their products..............2000% 162,750 487,674 758, 132 783,401 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 38, 529 124,369 167, 840 156, 419 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 121,265 330,446 449,340 603,271 
Chemicals andifertilizer: 75... i005 be 5 et oc otis ce pu 35,662 | . 95,039 115, 943 121,291 
MIseell Ane OUStes sent aeti cre ee See MO caters eet A eats 58,795 196, 104 185,071 142,817 
Totals, Adjusted Imports?..............000csse0e. 674,982 | 1,922,287 | 2,570,920 2,634, 562 
United Kingdom Government and temporary 
TEVE) OO so asm arian canis GIO OIGUIUTECOICEIRIOCIAD IO icine 2,469 4,992 3,024 2,383 
Totals, Declared Values of Imports............. 677,451 | 1,927,279 | 2,573,944 2,636,945 
Exports of Domestic Produce— 
icultural and other primary products............ 293, 903 914, 484 982,017 1,045,472 
ADECRANCGLOXOICR Ie etree aetcte coerce heme es nieces t's 13,055 53, 760 49,347 45,554 
Wood-produets and paper. ss... 42.) 054. cececs ens vee 211,613 625,591 886, 192 953,674 
Tron and steel and their products................0.- 60,357 245,329 297,121 362,913 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 179, 664 247,810 303, 937 395, 948 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 25,013 | 57,361 74, 614 94,915 
Chemicals ANGier vilizersor sq a.4-.shio ee svelte tee bere eb 19,496 67,589 83, 804 79, 840 
NaBCeNANCOUS HEN feck Se ein ae she meee cals eich oo hic 34, 258 100, 293 97,870 97,123 
otals, Adjusted. Hxports?...5. 2.251. .cccks see bee ba 837,359 | 2,312,215 | 2,774,902 3,075,439 
BUEINDOFALVHSRDOLUS ates ies eee one com eee 225 — — — 
Totals, Declared Values of Exports ae 7 Pe ETA 837,584 | 2,312,215 | 2,774,902 3,075,439 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 945. 
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19.—Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Groups, 1946-48 compared with 1938—continued 


Commodity Groups! 


Imports for Consumption— 


Agricultural and other primary products............ 
Ribres angstextiles:. sere ost <sugs hea cod ee ees eal ee 
Wood ‘productsiand paper setae: ane. er. talon oka on 
Tron and steel and their products..................: 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 
Chemicals and 1erollizere: sescec oscesestse eee tase 
Miscellaneous sci neee sin: eae ae eae 


Totals;cImMports2nte ct. cee ee ee ee ee ee 


Exports of Domestic Produce— 


Agricultural and other primary products............ 
Bibresrandttextiles wanes e acters ea etree enn cnle res: 
Woodsproductsiand:papera.§ -A.tesiein ees vere rust i 
Iron and steel and their products..............--.... 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 
G@hemicalstand iertlizer (wan. eer ri: hae etre rte 
Miscellancousie-sownwees i. steenraiel a emake venta siete 


Imports for Consumption— 


Agricultural and other primary products............ 
Fibres and textiles am. . FRG tek; Saat actin. Seen 
Wood-products:and-paperst.snaneeee nce eee 
Iron and steel and their products...............-.+: 


- Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 
Chemicals andifiertilizersssena-amnce tect oe iets: es 
Miscellaneous. a5 ose cars 5 es ie eae Se ONT RE Ta 


Exports of Domestic Produce— 
Agricultural and other primary products............ 
Wibrés‘and textiles@e. 35. beet te crs kare eerie ote 
Wood productsranclina pen sae..seceve:eic as Pen oe eran -rs et 
[ron ‘and -steeland their products...c.c.oee.re. «20s ee 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 
Chemicals andwfiertilizer:: 1serceitete. S-e eee iieeste ae oe 
Miscellaneous:iia.6 ec oe ob hewcusreiereittn dale mates sysecso ee 


Imports for Consumption— 
Agricultural and other primary products............ 
Bibres and. textilessen... pater aetee «sake emis oo 
Woodproductsandspaperitses,.-ase- taunts aoe eels 
Iron and steel and their products. .................- 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 
Chemicals.and fertilizer) <.0e< nee ese cette re eee 
Miscéllancousaet Belt s.c eee ae eaten ores 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 945. 


oA BF 2G: 
Change | Change 
1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
ver Over 
1946 1947 
VALUE INDEXES 
(1938 =100) 
256-4 299-5 291-2 +16-8 — 2-8 
302-0 446-7 401-0 +47-9 —10-2 
216-6 278-6 229-4 +28-6 —17-7 
299-6 465-8 481-4 +55-5 + 3-3 
322-8 435-6 406-0 +34-9 — 6-8 
272-5 370-5 497-5 +36-0 +34-3 
266-5 325-1 340-1 +22-0 + 4:6 
333-5 314-8 242-9 — 5-6 . —22-8 
284-8 380-9 390-3 +33-7 + 2-5 
311-2 334-1 355-7 + 7-4 + 6-5 
411-8 378-0 348-9 — 8-2 — 7-7 
295-6 418-8 450-7 +41-7 + 7-6 
406-5 492-3 601-3 +21-1 +22-1 
137-9 169-2 220-4 22-7 +30-3 
229-3 298-3 879-5 +30-1 +27-2 
346-7 429-9 409-5 +24-0 — 4-8 
292-8 285-7 283-5 — 2-4 — 0:8 
276-1 331-3 367-2 +20-0 +10-8 
‘ PRICE INDEXES 
(1938=100) 
\ 
229-2 250-2 267-1 + 9-2 + 6-8 
206-9 259-8 299-4 +25-6 +15-2 
147-6 160-7 174-8 + 8-9 + 8-8 
125-7 145-3 165-4 +15-6 +13-8 
141-3 184-1 207-3 +30°-3 +12-6 
145-0 170:3 214-0 +17:4 +25-7 
131-6 154-9 162-2 +17-7 + 4-7 
160-1 164-5 173-3 + 2-7 + 5-3 
165-6 190-9 215-6 +15°3 +12-9 
192-4 202-6 219-3 + 5:3 + 8-2 
158-3 202-5 235-9 +27-9 +16°5 
183-8 226-8 242-7 +23-4 + 7-0 
154-2 169-3 192-0 + 9-8 +13-4 
130-9 161-3 189-5 +23 -2 +17:°5 
i Ticies 136-7 154-6 +16-5 +13:1 
109-2 115-1 128-9 + 5-4 +12-0 
136-8 142-4 156-7 + 4-1 +10-0 
169-8 193-3 212-4 +13-8 + 9-9 
VOLUME INDEXES 
(1938=100) 
111-9 119-7 109-0 + 7-0 — 8-9 
146-0 171-9 133-9 +17-7 —22-1 
146-7 173-4 131-2 +18-2 —24-3 
238-3 320-6 291-1 +34-5 — 9-2 
228-5 236-6 195-9 + 3:5 —17-2 
187-9 217-6 232-5 +15-8 + 6:8 
202-5 209-9 209-7 + 3-7 — 0:1 
208-3 191-4 140-2 — 8-1 —26°8 
172-0 +16-0 — 9:3 


199-5 181-0 


| 
| 
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19.— Declared Values, Prices and Physical Volume of Foreign Trade 
by Commodity Groups, 1946-48 compared with 1938—concluded 


PG: P.C. 
Change | Change 
Commodity Groups! 1946 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Over Over 
1946 1947 
VOLUME INDEXES—concluded 
(1938=100) 
Exports of Domestic Produce— 
Agricultural and other primary products............ 161-7 164-9 162-2 + 2:0 — 1-6 
MUPILES I RUC RELL ES icc ctr ore asic cick ge aid orks ua Sapo sesc a los 260-1 186-7 147-9 —28-2 —20-8 
Wood products andi paper! 75. 08h. Son Saeed 2k dads 160-8 184-7 185-7 +14-9 + 0-5 
Tron and steevand. Cherri products cls hoses v's biases as 263-6 290-8 313-2 +10-3 + 7-7 
Non-ferrous metals and their products.............. 105-3 104-9 116-3 — 0-4 +10-9 
Non-metallic minerals and their products........... 195-5 218-2 245-5 +11-6 +12-5 
ASHEMICHIE ANC LOT CUIZET . at ime okie eee aces oe koe ewes Oe 317-5 373-5 317-7 +17-6 —14-9 
VinsecelaneOus. 2. gsi a alge. Seti ee ocak t web Seecks: 214-0 200-6 180-9 — 6-3 — 9-8 
Motals Exports? /-. : bec) sed deeckeerigene:. verb 162-2 171-4 172-9 + 5-4 + 0-9 
1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see 
text, p. 943). 2 Excludes: imports for the use of the United Kingdom Government; temporary 
imports for exhibition or competition; and monetary and non-monetary gold. 3 Excludes: exports 


of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; and monetary and non-monetary gold. 


The relative significance of changes in price and volume of exports and imports 
in 1948 as compared with 1947 is shown by the following statement :— 


Increase TAGs Pe. 
Item 1947 1948 ONES Increase Change 
Value of Price of Volume 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Domestic exports!....... 2, 774-9 3,075-4 300-5 9-9 + 0:9 
Imports for consumption! 2,570-9 2, 634-6 63-7 12-9 — 9-3 


1 Totals adjusted according to the price indexes (see footnotes 2 and 3, Table 19). 


The relative levels of these import and export price indexes are significant to 
the extent that they indicate a change in the net ‘barter terms’ ratio to have occur- 
red in 1948. Prices of exports have increased, on the average, at a rate which is less 
than the rate of increase of import prices. Assuming that 100 units of exports of 
domestic produce would have purchased 100 units of imports for consumption in 
1938, this 100 units of exports would have obtained 102-5 units of imports in 1946, 
101-3 units of imports in 1947, but only 97-5 units of imports in 1948. The barter 
terms, however, may be said to have become unfavourable in 1948 in a sense limited 
by the fact that re-export prices are not taken into account. 


PART II.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 
Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Canada’s balance of payments in recent years has been subject to wide fluc- 
tuations which were particularly marked during 1947 and 1948. The current 
account surplus of exports of goods and services to all countries rose rapidly to 
$453,000,000 in 1948 from the low level of $47,000,000 reached in the year 1947. 
Most of the increase*in exports of goods and services in 1948 resulted from higher 


2 * Prepared in the International Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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prices as the volume was only slightly greater than in the preceding year. On the 
other hand, the volume of imports of goods and services was reduced appreciably, 
chiefly because of the effects of the Emergency Exchange Conservation program 
introduced in November, 1947. 


During 1948 there was a great alteration in the direction of Canada’s inter- 
national trade. The current account deficit with the United States declined sharply 
from $1,135,000,000 in 1947 to $401,000,000 in 1948. This arose mainly from the 
unprecedented rise in the value of Canadian exports of goods and services to the 
United States which coincided with a reduction in the value of imports due to re- 
ductions in the volume of commodity imports from the United States and in other 
current expenditures. In 1948 almost 50 p.c. of Canadian commodity exports were 
to the United States compared with 39 p.c. in 1947 and a smaller ratio before the 
War. 


This reduction in the disequilibrium with the United States was accompanied 
by appreciable declines in the export surplus with the United Kingdom, the rest of 
the Sterling Area, and with other overseas countries. The current surplus with all 
overseas countries dropped from $1,220,000,000 in 1947 to $873,000,000 in 1948. 


At the same time the amount of Canadian exports financed by the Canadian 
Government through post-war loans and export credits was much less in 1948 than 
in the two preceding years, declining to $126,000,000 from $563,000,000 in 1947 and 
$750,000,000 in 1946. There was consequently a large amount of convertible exchange 
received from trade with overseas countries in 1948 even though the current account 
surplus with this group of countries declined. : 


Other capital movements in 1948 contributed to accretions in the official reserves 
in contrast to the preceding year when they led to the use of reserves. Chief among 
these capital movements was the sale of $150,000,000 of bonds by the Federal 
Government to a group of insurance companies at New York for the purpose of re- 
paying amounts drawn earlier in the year from the credit extended by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. Similarly redemptions of Canadian securites owned 
in the United States were much smaller in 1948 than in 1947 when there had also 
been the gold contribution of $74,000,000 by Canada to the International Monetary 
Fund. 


These fluctuations in net exports of goods and services and in capital movements 
have had direct effécts upon the size of the official liquid reserves of United States 
dollars and gold which declined in 1947 by $743,000,000 and recovered again in 1948 
by $496,000,000. As a result, these reserves amounted to $997,800,000 by the end of 
1948. But by the middle of June, 1949, the reserves were slightly lower at about 
$977,000,000, indicating that the rapid improvement in Canada’s exchange position 
which occurred in 1948 did not continue in 1949. In the first half of 1949 Canada’s 
balance of commodity exports was only $29,000,000 compared with $149,000,000 
in the same period:of 1948. 


Transactions with the Sterling Area.—A sharp reduction occurred in the 
current account surplus from Canadian exports of goods and services to the United 
Kingdom and the rest of the Sterling Area. Reduced to $617,000,000 in 1948 from . 
$874,000,000 in 1947, this surplus was the lowest of any post-war year but was still 
much higher than before the War: the corresponding figure in 1938 was $171,000,000. 
The current account surplus with the United Kingdom alone declined from 
$633,000,000 in 1947 to $488,000,000 in 1948 due“to reductions in exports and 
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increases in imports. The decline in exports to the United Kingdom resulted from 
reduced British buying in Canada of commodities like bacon and lumber, and the 
- termination of other British purchases such as apples and beef. In contrast a major 
increase occurred in Canadian imports from the United Kingdom which rose from 
$182,000,000 in 1947 to $287,000,000 in 1948. This increase was the result of improv- 
ing supplies in Britain, higher prices, and special opportunities for the expansion of 
British exports to Canada arising from quotas on certain imports, such as textiles and 
automobiles, introduced by the Canadian Government in November, 1947, as part of 
the remedial measures taken at that time. These were followed early in 1948 by the 
temporary suspension of Canadian customs duties on certain textiles. Although a 
substantial increase occurred in imports of cotton textiles particularly, the volume of 
these imports in 1948 was still less than the pre-war level and less than the export 
targets in the United Kingdom. 


The current surplus with the remaining countries of the Sterling Area fell from 
$241,000,000 in 1947 to $129,000,000 in 1948. This group of countries sharply 
reduced purchases in Canada following the deterioration in the dollar position of the 
Sterling Area in 1947. There was a reintroduction or extension of import controls in 
these countries, resulting in widespread declines in exports of manufactured goods 
from Canada. The value of all Canadian exports to this group of countries declined 
to $293,000,000 from the peak of $366,000,000 in 1947. 


In addition to these surpluses from commodity trade, other factors such as 
freight and shipping transactions contributed to the credit balance with the Sterling 
Area. Besides the earnings of Canadian transportation companies on inland freight 
there were substantial earnings of Canadian shipping companies from carrying 
exports to the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries. In addition, the 
expenditures of British ships in Canadian ports were larger than freight earned by 
British ships carrying goods to Canada. Miscellaneous current transactions, 
including unilateral items like transfers of immigrants’ funds and inheritances, also 
contributed to the credit balance with the Sterling Area. Offsetting some of these 
‘invisible’ receipts were net payments of interest and dividends by Canadians on 
British investments in Canada. But these payments have been reduced significantly 
since before the War by redemptions of Canadian bonds formerly held in the United 
Kingdom and by other repatriations of securities. While Canadian travel expendi- 
tures in the United Kingdom have been increasing in recent years the balance of 
payments by Canada is still relatively small. 


The principal special means of financing the British deficiency in Canada has 
been the Canadian loan of $1,250,000,000 to the United Kingdom. Drawings on this 
loan to the end of 1948 totalled $1,015,000,000. These drawings in 1947 had been 
reduced as Canada’s U.S. dollar position placed limitations on the rate at which the 
loan might be drawn. Drawings in 1948 were further reduced, being limited to 
$52,000,000 drawn in the early months of the year. Early in 1949 it was announced 
by the Government that drawings on the remainder of this loan at a rate of 
$10,000,000 a month had been arranged for, beginning in January of that year. 


The other major means of financing the deficiency has been through the. receipt 
of gold and convertible exchange from the United Kingdom. In the three years 
1946-48, $1,252,000,000 was received in convertible exchange, $597,000,000 of. 
this amount being in 1948. Other capital movements between Canada and the United 
Kingdom were smaller in 1948 than in earlier years. Repatriations, amounting to., 
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$18,000,000, of Canadian securities were smaller as were repayments by the United 
Kingdom of $64,000,000 on the 1942 loan. At the end of 1948 the amount of this 
loan outstanding was $304,000,000. 


Current Deficit with the United States.—A sharp reduction in the deficit 
on commodity account was responsible for most of the impressive reduction of 
$734,000,000 in Canada’s current deficit with the United States. Net payments for 
merchandise were reduced by $601,000,000 during the year. The rapid expansion 
in Canadian exports to the United States accounted for 75 p.c. of this change 
in contrast to 1947 when the more dynamic change occurred in the rise in imports. 
Exports to the United States in 1948 were about 44 p.c. greater than in 1947. The 
remainder of the improvement in the balance in 1948 came in the decline in the value 
of imports. 

The increase in the value of exports occurred in a great many commodities 
including the principal export staples. Some of these increases were due to diversions 
of exports, such as lumber and meat, from overseas markets when overseas demand 
was reduced and when export controls were removed. These had formerly limited 
or cut out shipments of many commodities to the United States because of the need to 
supply overseas countries or because of internal shortages. Improving supplies of 
other commodities also contributed to the higher exports to the United States when 
restrictions on exports were withdrawn. At the same time the market in that country 
for some commodities increased appreciably due to shortages of supplies and rising 
demands there, as in the case of the exceptionally high exports of Canadian non- 
ferrous metals. Reductions in the United States tariffs, resulting from the Geneva 
meetings of the Conference on Trade and Employment, also made for more favourable 
entry into the United States for many Canadian commodities. While price increases 
in 1948 contributed an important part to the rise in the value of Canadian exports, 
most of the impressive increase can be attributed to the increased volume arising 
from diversions of commodities,, abnormal demands, and more favourable tariffs. 


Canadian demands for United States commodities continued at exceptionally 
high levels due to the continuation of Canadian prosperity and investment activity. 
The volume of many types of imports from the United States, however, was reduced 
by the effects of the prohibitions and quotas imposed by the Emergency Exchange 
Conservation program introduced in November, 1947. While the volume of some 
imports, such as textiles and other consumer goods, was reduced by these restrictions, 
the value and volume of imports of some other groups of commodities rose as a 
result of higher volume as well as the higher prices generally prevailing for most 
imports from the United States in 1948. 


The deficit from other current transactions with the United States in 1948 was 
$133,000,000 less than in the preceding year. The most important change in the 
deficit in other current transactions was the reduction in travel expenditures by 
Canadians in the United States due to the restrictions upon pleasure travel involving 
expenditures of United States currency and the prohibitions on purchases by travel- 
lers introduced in November, 1947. Total Canadian expenditures in the United 
States on travel declined $40,000,000in 1948 to $113,000,000. At the sametime United 
States travel expenditures in Canada continued to increase with the result that the 
balance of receipts on travel account rose materially.. Another appreciable gain in 
receipts from the United States was non-monetary gold, the production of which 
increased. A favourable trend also developed in freight and shipping payments, due 
mainly to the reduced commodity deficit with the United States. A minor decline 
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occurred in net payments on income account from reduced payments of interest. 
Higher payments of dividends by publicly owned companies largely offset reduced 
payments by subsidiaries and controlled companies to United States parent 
companies. 


Transactions with Other Foreign Countries.—There continued to be a 
substantial surplus from exports of goods and services to other foreign countries 
although it was reduced from the level of the preceding year. The surplus with 
“ERP” countries, other than those belonging to the Sterling Area, amounted to 
$242,000,000 in 1948 compared with $281,000,000 in 1947. A considerable part of 
this surplus in 1948 was financed by official contributions by the Federal Govern- 
ment which amounted to $13,000,000 and by -net post-war loans by the Federal 
Government of $51,000,000. The current surplus with all other foreign countries 
declined from $65,000,000 in 1947 to $14,000,000 in 1948. Official contributions in 
1948 to this group of countries amounted to $6,000,000 and post-war loans by the 
Canadian Government to $23,000,000. As these loans and contributions were less 
than in 1947 net receipts of convertible exchange from all foreign countries overseas, 
amounting to $173,000,000, were higher than in 1947. 


Capital Movements with the United States Dollar Area and Changes 
in Reserves.—As receipts of convertible exchange from all overseas countries 
exceeded the current deficit with the United States in 1948, there was then a surplus 
of United States dollars from current transactions of $869,000,000 in contrast 
to a deficit of $497,000,000 in 1947. Capital movements with the Dollar Area 
were predominantly inward in 1948 adding further to the increase in official reserves 
of $496,000,000. These inward movements were the opposite to those of the previous 
year when outward movements of capital for redemptions and Canada’s gold sub- 
scription to the International Monetary Fund led to the use of reserves. The principal 
single factor leading to the net inflows of capital in 1948 was the sale in the United 
States of a Federal Government issue of bonds of $150,000,000. There were also 
larger inflows of capital for direct investment in Canada in 1948. 


1.—Current Account between Canada and All Countries, 1927-48 


(Net Credits + : Net Debits —) 
(Millions of Cahadian Dollars) 


Mutual Mutual 
Aid and : Aid and 
(® Gaon B sha C t Ome B me 
: yurrent cia alance urren cia alance 
Year S ig ae Expend- | Contri- on Year iS pee a Expend- | Contri- on 
sca a, itures butions | Current saci itures butions | Current 
in Account in Account 
Current Current 
Account Account 
T9270 553° 1,633 1,643 — —10 1938. 1,361 1,261 — +100 
1928) 23: 1,788 1,820 — —32 1939. 1,457 1,331 — +126 
192605}. 1,646 1,957 — —311 1940. 1,776 1,627 — +149 
TIB02 22s 1,297 1,634 — —337 1941. 2,458 1,96 —_ +491 
19815. 29- 972 1,146 — —174 1942. 3,376 ono 1,002 +99 
1932 4:"". 808 904 — —96 1943. 4,064 2,858 518 +688 
1933aP8 829 831 _- —2 1944. 4,557 3,539 960 +58 
1984.2 et 1,020 952 — +68 1945. 4,456 2,910 858 +688 
19355. oe: 1,145 1,020 oo +125 |} 1946. 3,365 2,905 97 +363 
1936.:..5.. 1,430 1,186 -- +244 1947. 3,746 3,661 38 +47 


02) alae 1,593 1,413 +180 || 1948°...| 4,139 3.667 19 +453 
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2.— Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1927-48 


(Net Credits + : Net Debits — ) 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


; Other . . Other = 
Year |rctngdomy| Overseas] Eiatest |Coumtries| Ye" [xcimgdom!| Qvetse2s| States? | Countries 
LOD rete —19 +257 —248 —10 || 1938... +127 +122 —149 +100 
O28 re —21 +338 —349 —32 || 1939... +137 +105 —116 +126 
1929)". See —99 +225 — 437 —311 || 1940... +343 +98 —292 +149 
1930M —106 +113 —344 —337 || 1941.. +734 +75 —318 +491 
LOSI eae —54 +85 —205 —174 || 1942....) +1, 223 +58 —180 | +1,101 
1932 eee —14 +86 —168 —96 |} 1943....| +1,149 +76 —19 | +1,206 
1933 sarf.6 +26 +85 —113 —2 || 1944.... +746 +241 +31 | +1,018 
LOB 4: ocvens +46 +102 —80 +68 |] 1945.... +747 +763 +36 | +1,546 
193 Occ +62 +92 —29 +125 || 1946.... +500 +567 —607 +460 
193 6ne ee +122 +123 —1 +244 || 1947.... +633 +587 | —1,135 +85 
LOS TES eat +135 +122 —77 +180 || 1948P... +488 +385 —401 +472 
1 Excluding wheat exports diverted to other overseas countries, and exports of gold. 2 Including 
estimated wheat sold in European countries. 3 Including all net exports of non-monetary gold. 


3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1941-48 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948P 


A. CURRENT CREDITS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)| 1,732 | 2,515 | 3,050] 3,590 | 3,474] 2,393 | 2,723 3,030 
Net exports of non-monetary 


TOA ease aes Oe eee 204 184 142 110 96 96 99 119 
Tourist and travel expenditures 111 81 88 119 165 221 251 282 
Interest and dividends......... 60 67 59 71 80° 70" 62 70 
Freight and shipping.......... 185 221 288 322 340 311 322 337 
All other current credits....... 166 308 437 345 301 274 289 301 
Torats, CURRENT CrepDITS....| 2,458 | 3,376 | 4,064] 4,557 | 4,456"| 3,365") 3,746 4,139 


B. Current Drsits— si 
Merchandise imports(adjusted)| 1,264 1,406°| 1,579 1,398 1, 442 1,,822°1'" 25.535. | 2008 


Tourist and travel expenditures 21 26 36 58 83 135 167 132 
Interest and dividends......... 286 270 261 264 251 312 337 325 
Freight and shipping.......... 167 228 294 252 222 219 278 275 
Canadian overseas expend- 

TULTOS net iene Senrcinne crac 97 191 499 | 1,085 (pail 104 — —- 
All other current debits........ 132 154 189 482 191 313 344 SBye 
ToraLs, CURRENT DEBITS...... 1 O67 Neos 27On 2s 808: | a n009 2,910 |" 2,905 |.3,661 3,667 


C. Net BataNce ON CURRENT 
A CCOWUIND ES bye iee aeeeenic eee +491 |+1,101 {41,206 |+1,018 }+1,546"| -+460" +85 +472 


D. Caritat TRANSACTIONS— 
Net retirements of Canadian 
securities held abroad....... —229 —351 —176 —108 —120 —315 —275 +37 
Net sales of outstanding secur- 
ities by Canada (+) or 
purchases: (—)e ater ee +38 +148 | +272 +198 +351"] +214: —4 —17 
Net Loans and Advances by 
Canadian Government to 
Other Countries!— 
Loan of 1942 to United 
Kinodoms... eee eee — —700 +18 +57 +64 +89 | +104 +64 
Other loans and advances. . — — — —_ —105 —750 — 563 —126 


-For footnotes, see end of table, p. 951. 
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3.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1941-48 
—concluded 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948p 


D. Capita, TRANSACTIONS—Cconcl. 

Change in liquid reserves of 

gold and United States 
dollars [increase (—)].... 


....| +160} —144] -—364 | -—278 | -—667]} +251] +743} —496 
Change in Sterling balances 


frnerense (—)] 02). > crere «cers —728| +818} — +4 —1 +15 —1 +4 
Other capital movements...... +262 | +123 —427 +79 —215 | +129 —58 +84 
Net Movement of Capital..... 90) the LOG LiCl gp ee Vr (ice Ml ai al Pied 2) 
Mutua | Aid and 1942 contri- 

| SCR ONO ME ness tt MSE Aca ett Mia — |{—1,000} -—512 | -—936 | —748 —15 — — 


Contributions to UNRRA, 
military and other relief.... — —2 —6 —24 —110 — 82 —38 —19 
Balancing item2............... +6 +7 —ll1 —10 +5 +4 +7 —3 


1 Excludes repayments of $5,000,000 on wheat loan to the Unicn of Soviet Socialist Republics in 1946 and 
1947, and interim advances to Sterling Area in 1945 and 1946 which are included in Other Capital Movements 
—$209,000,000 in 1945 and $112,000,000 in 1946. 2 Reflects possible errors and the omission of certain 
factors that cannot be measured statistically. 


4.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and the 
Sterling Area, 1941-48 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item . 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948P 


A, CurRENT CREDITS— 
Merchandise exports — after 


ACINSEMeN Uae oc oak eos nee 1,098 | 1,541 1,763 1,970 | 1,776 895 | 1,115 996 
Tourist expenditures........... 3 2 1 2 B) 4 8 10 
Interest and dividends......... 5 7 5 9 8 9 13 13 
Freight and shipping........... 119 127 148 169 183 141 153 137 
Wariservicest  Gek aio etd ce. 74 130 128 128 81 18 48 55 
All other current credits....... 22 TO} 21 29 38 82 45 47 
ToTaLs, CURRENT CrEpDITs....| 1,321 1,826 | 2,066 | 2,307 | 2,088 1,149 1,382 1,258 


B. Current Dresits— 
Merchandise imports — after 


HajustmMent ses. =. Lhe os ade 279 226 200 196 213 267 342 479 
Tourist expenditures........... 3 2 y 2 2 4 12 16 
Interest and dividends......... 68 51 52 56 54 55 54 51 
Freight and shipping.......... 36 49 47 33 34 38 37 40 
Canadian overseas expenditures 97 191 499 | 1,085 696 73 — — 
All other current debits........ 33 38 50 56 47 43 63 55 
ToTaLs, CURRENT DEBITS...... 516 557 850 1,428 1,046 480 508 641 

C. Net BaLtaNcE ON CURRENT 
EXCCOUIN Tomer cert ns tists cefesone +805 |+1,269 |+1,216 | +879 |+1,042 |} +669 | +874] +617 
D. Capita TRANSACTIONS— 
War Loan to United Kingdom. — —700 +18 +57 +64 +89 | +104 +64 
Post-war Loan to United 

INS AOMIn Aaah onic ka ie _ — — — — —540 —423 —52 
Official repatriations........... —188 | —296 —4 —2 —1 se Rely airy — 
Change in £ Balances [de- 

CORSO!) pcs oe Bayne coe ee ke —728 | +818 -- +4 —1 +15 —1 +4 
All other capital movements 

MNEb) evens nccvecicne snes seg +109 —67 | —580 —57 | —412 —78 —56 —40 

Net Movement of Capital......... —807 | —245 —566 +2 —350 —515 | —376 —24 
Mutual Aid and 1942 contri- 

DULION Peer A a Pe eh — —1,000 —503 —834 —660 —5 — os 
Special receipts of convertible 

CXCHANTEI Gan dee yo his atest _ —23 —143 —55 —33 —150 —505 —597 
Balancing item?....3.3..35.... +4 —1 —4 +8 +1 +1 +7 +4 


1 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom in part settlement 
of her deficiency with Canada and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with the United States. 
2 Reflects errors and omissions of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically. 
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5.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and Foreign Countries, 
1941-48 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


eS 


Item 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948p 

CURRENT ACCOUNT— 
Grossi@reditss cancer eine 1137 1,550 1,998 | 2,250] 2,368] 2,216"| 2,3647| 2,881 
Gross’ Debits nc pamass eee ee 1,451 Lo71Se |e 2 OOS wee ghie 1,864 | 2,425 | 3,1537| 3,026 
Net BALANCES, CURRENT AccouUNT}] —314 —168 —10 +139 +504'| —209"| —789"} —145 


CapiTaL TRANSACTIONS— 
Net retirements of Canadian 
SCCULILICSH.a5 «case cea —31 —25 — 162 —74 —88 —238 —234r +51 
Net sales of outstanding securities +74 +156 +298 +225 +392") +268" +5r —13 
Net change in liquid reserves of 
gold and United States dollars 
{decline (+) increase (—)]..... +160 —144 —364 —278 —667 | +251 +743 —496 
Export credits and interim ad- 


vances (net) ae tv esceni bees — = —- — —105 —210 —140 —74 
Other capital movements (net)..| +109 +152 +117 +77 +125 +77 —521"| +106 
Net Movement of Capital....... +312 | +1389 —111 —50 —343"| +148] +322 —426 
Marcial eAN inert 2 meen en iepe once — — —9 | —102 —88 —10 ao 
Contributions to UNRRA, mili- 

tary and other relief........... — —2 —6 —24 —110 —82 —38 —19 
Special receipts of convertible 

exchange2: Raia a str .s re — +23 | +143 +55 +33 | +150] +505 | +597 
Balancinmaitem’sec.ccn Skeet +2 +8 +7 —18 +4 +3 —r —7 


A. CURRENT RECEIPTS FROM UNITED 
STaTeEs— ‘ 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) 566 911 1,224 | 1,444] 1,134 948 | 1,061"| 1,508 — 


Net exports of non-monetary 


Old casera ores ees ee ee 204 184 142 110 96 96 99 119 
Tourist and travel expenditures. 107 79 87 117 163 216 241° 270 
Interest and dividends......... 39 43 34 42 . A8r 47 35° 37 
Freight and shipping.......... 64 92 137 146 134 101 104° 132 
All other current credits....... 65 152 274 176 169 159 171° 174 
ToraLs, CURRENT Recerrets....| 1,045 | 1,461 1,898 | 2,085} 1,744} 1,567") 1,711"| 2,240 


B. CurRrENT PAYMENTS TO UNITED 


STATES— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 910 1,116 Lest teits 1 Lrg 1,378 1,951 1,797 
Tourist and travel expenditures 18 24 34 56 81 130 152 112 
Interest and dividends......... 214 215 205 203 192 250 274 267 
Freight and shipping.......... 131 179 247 219 188 169 2217 216 
All other current debits........ 90 107 120 4134 128 247 248r 249 


Torats, CURRENT PayMENTs..} 1,363 1,641 1,917 | 2,004 1,708 | 2,174 | 2,846"} 2,641 


C. Net BaLaNces ON CURRENT 
Account witH Unirep Stratss..| —318 —180 —19 +31 +367; —607"/—1,135"| —401 


1 Includes the gold subscription of $74,000,000 to the International Monetary Fund as it reduced official 
reserves. 2 This represents gold and United States dollars received from the United Kingdom 
in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada and used, in turn, to settle part of Canada’s deficiency 
with the United States. 3 Reflects errors and omissions of certain factors that cannot be measured 
statistically. 4 Includes $280,000,000 special payments to United States Treasury. 


Section 2.—Tourist Trade Statistics 


The tourist trade continues as an important invisible item in Canada’s balance 
of international payments as shown in the tables at pp. 950-952. Being one of the 
nation’s great service industries, it represents in economic terms the desire on the 
part of residents of other countries to experience more of Canada’s scenié beauty, the 
invigorating climate, religious shrines and places of historical interest. To maintain 
this interest large capital expenditures have been made on hotel accommodation, 
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improved highways, national parks and many other attractions. The desire to 
- travel has been stimulated by modern progress in the form of better roads, comfortable 
transport facilities, more leisure and improved working conditions. 


Expenditures of travellers from other countries in Canada have comparable 
effects on the balance of payments with the export of commodities and, similarly, 
the expenditures of Canadian travellers in other countries influence the balance of 
payments as the import of goods from abroad. Hence a most important factor is the 
balance of revenue remaining after total disbursements by Canadian travellers 
abroad have been deducted from total receipts left in Canada by departing non- 
residents. Expenditures in Canada during 1948 by residents of other countries rose 
to a new high of $283,000,000*, while the expenditures of Canadian travellers 
in other countries dropped to $134,000,000 from $167,000,000 in the previous year. 
As a result, net receipts were approximately $148,600,000 compared with a previous 
high of $90,000,000 in 1929 and a low of $45,000,000 in 1933. 


The industry of catering to visitors from other countries has become one of 
major importance and employment created by the effects of an inflow of tourist 
funds is widely distributed throughout Canada. Although the whole Canadian 
economy benefits as a result, the benefit is of particular significance to some other- 
wise unproductive parts of the country which have natural tourist attractions. The 
tourist trade has raised the standard of living in such places and the influx of visitors 
has given them a better understanding of Canada. | 


Some light is thrown on the flexibility of the traffic and on Canada’s capacity to 
provide overnight accommodation for transients by an investigation into the average 
number of travellers from the United States who remained overnight in Canada 
at various seasons of the year 1948. The number of United States travellers requiring 
overnight accommodation varied from a minimum of 32,000 for an average night in 
February to a maximum of 254,000 for an average night in August. It can be assumed 
that the averages mentioned are exceeded on most Saturdays and Sundays and 
indications are that when Labour Day and Independence Day fall close to a week- 
end the accommodation provided far outstrips the averages. 


United States Travel Expenditures in Canada.—Expenditures in Canada 
during 1948 by travellers from the United States totalled $270,000,000,* an 
increase of 12 p.c. over the previous high point of $241,000,000 established in 
1947. In 1948 the short-term traffic made up approximately 24 p.c. of the total 
expenditures compared with 19 p.c. in 1947, whereas the longer-term. traffic 
accounted for 76 p.c. of the total compared with 81 p.c. in the previous year. Average 
expenditure rates by non-permit motorists entering Canada for periods of less than 
48 hours were approximately 39 p.c. higher than in 1947 and those of all short-term 
motorists were 60 p.c. higher. Heavier spending by short-term motorists reflects 
increased purchases of foodstuffs and other commodities that were more plentiful 
or at more attractive prices in Canadian border communities as well as increased 
outlays on recreation. Total expenditures of motorists entering on customs per- 
mits, who are entitled to remain for 48 hours or longer or to leave by a point 


* Subject to revision. 
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other than that of entry, were about 14 p.c. greater than in 1947. For the first time 
since 1941 receipts from motorists exceeded those of travellers entering Canada from 
the United States by all other means of transportation. 


Receipts from travellers arriving by train remained at $56,000,000 in 1948, 
considerably lower than the high level of $67,000,000 reached in 1944 when auto- 
mobile traffic was restricted, but well above pre-war levels. Expenditures of travellers 
entering Canada by bus, including a nominal amount for in-transit passengers who 
have opportunities to make limited purchases while en route, totalled $21,000,000 
in 1948, an increase of 25 p.c. over the previous year. 


The volume of traffic entering Canada by air in 1948 was slightly higher than in 
1947, but expenditures totalling $12,000,000 were approximately $1,000,000 lower 
than in the previous year. Expenditures of travellers by boat amounted to 
$16,000,000, a decrease of $6,000,000 from 1947. Receipts from travellers arriving by 
all other means of transportation reached $23,000,000 in 1948, an increase of 63 
p.c. compared with the previous year. 


Canadian Travel Expenditures in the United States.—The outstanding 
development in international travel in 1948 was the substantial decrease in expendi- 
tures of Canadian travellers in the United States. From an all-time low of 
$21,000,000 in 1941 brought about by wartime restrictions on travel, Canadian 
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expenditures made substantial annual gains until in 1947 they reached a peak of 
_ $167,000,000, a figure more than twice as large as the average annual expenditures 
for the preceding 20 years. Late in 1947 the virtual elimination of tourist purchases 
abroad and the establishment of a ration for pleasure travel involving expendi- 
tures of United States exchange were introduced as part of the Emergency Exchange 
Conservation program. Consequently, expenditures of Canadian travellers in 1948 
experienced their first decline in seven years—from $167,000,000 to $134,000,000. 
The resulting net credits were $157,000,000, 52 p.c. more than the previous record 
of $103,000,000 which had held since 1929. 


In 1948 automobile travel ranked third after train and through bus when con- 
sidered in relation to expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United States. 
Automobile traffic, however, has increased more rapidly than bus and the easing of the 
restrictions on tourist purchases abroad at the beginning of 1949 may well bring a 
reversal of the relative positions of these two means of travel. Expenditures’ of 
Canadian motorists in the United States totalled $25,000,000 in 1948, the decline 
being smaller proportionally than for other types of travel. Expenditures of 
Canadians returning by bus totalled $26,000,000 in 1948, a decline of 26 p.c. from 
the previous year. 


The greatest drop in expenditures occurred in train travel, the total of 
$36,000,000 being 31 p.c. lower than in 1947. The decrease was brought about by a 
combination of diminished traffic and lighter spending per person. Expenditures of 
aircraft passengers at $7,000,000 dropped 19 p.c. whereas travellers by boat spent 
$3,000,000, a drop of 24 p.c. Residents of Canada returning from the United States 
on foot and by ferry, local bus, and all other means of transportation accounted for 
expenditures of $16,000,000. 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Total expenditures in 
Canada by non-immigrant travellers from overseas countries including Newfound- 
land were estimated at $13,000,000 for 1948, compared with $10,000,000 for 1947. 
Improved service by water and air brought travellers in greater numbers than in the 
year before, but currency restrictions abroad kept average expenditures per person 
to a minimum. Traffic in 1948 contained a larger proportion of travellers from 
Newfoundland who customarily stay for shorter periods and spend less than travel- 
lers from distant countries. 


Canadians travelled to overseas countries in greater numbers in 1948 than in 
1947, the increase being larger than that which occurred in overseas travellers 
visiting Canada. A higher proportion of the total than formally travelled by air. 
Air travellers in general make visits of shorter duration but their rate of spending 
while abroad is usually higher. As more than one-half the Canadian overseas air 
traffic is handled by Trans-Canada Air Lines a considerable part of the cost of trans- 
portation does not represent a movement of funds out of Canada, and consequently 
is not included in expenditures of Canadians in overseas countries. Many residents 
of Canada visit relatives while abroad, a factor tending to restrict overseas expendi- 
tures. Total travel expenditures in overseas countries including Newfoundland in 
1948 were estimated at $21,000,000 as against $15,000,000 in 1947. The result in 
net debits was $8,000,000 compared with $5,000,000 in 1947. 
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6.—Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1947 and 1948 


1947 1948p 
Excess Excess 
Cl Pr tavell Foreign |Canadian of Foreign |Canadian of 
oe RL a og Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign || Expendi- | Expendi- | Foreign 
tures in tures Expendi- || tures in tures Expendi- 
Canada | Abroad | turesin || Canada | Abroad | tures in 
Canada Canada 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Travellersfrom and to overseas countries! 10,000 15,000 —5,000 13, 000 21,000 | » —8,000 
Travellers from and to the United : 
States— f 
AUEOIMODIIC fee mete ee ei om 118, 400 32, 600 85,800 || 141,900 25,100 116,800 
Raa SARs Ss Ao, Wee Ree OFA 56, 600 52, 200 4,400 55, 900 35, 900 20,000 
BORG a Be x go conse sl RE inate aes 22,100 4,100 18,000 16,000 3,100 | - 12,900 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)............ 16, 700 34,600 | —17,900 20, 800 25,500 —4,700 
A Treaties scp <2 «teeter: ees, wel: 13, 100 9,000 4,100 12,100 7,300 4, 800 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.).... 14, 200 19, 800 —5, 600 23, 100 16,300 6, 800 
Hotals United" sStatessey.sss+ 2.0 8 241,100 | 152,300 88,800 |} 269,800 | 113,200 156, 600 
Totals, Ail Countries.............. 251,100 | 167,300 83,800 | 282,800 "134,200 148,600 


1 Includes travel between Canada and Newfoundland. 


7.—Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Provinces, 1947 
and 1948 


FOREIGN VEHICLES INWARD 


as : “ANG Per init Class Travellers Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Prince Edward Island...... — a =~ s — — 

ONG OCObIA ane acme _- —- 2,119 2,163 — — 
New, Brunswick....... !.4.00 806, 821 845, 782 91,298 102, 819 62,295 61,791 
Quebé¢ ee ee ee 199, 670 234, 153 300,914 335, 236 25,339 |: 27,403 
Ontaniot.0. ere eee 2,967,148 | 3,420,637 1,005,194 1,125,956 87,982 87,288 
Manitoba s:4.c0h one aaa 55,360 57,007 24,407 24,516 3,778 Salou 
Saskatchewan.............. 19, 205 21,364 9,702 11, 663 3,745 5,146 
Alberta ee eee ee 18,024 19,143 23,476 27, 662 4,401 2,746 
British! Colum bias. oe 77,356 89, 324 205, 216 191,572 6,175 7,989 
Yeu krone eee ee 16 11 Sailer 2,401 84 316 

Totals” a aa 4,143,600 | 4,687,421 | 1,663,853 | 1,823,988 193,799 195,870 
Percentage increase, 1948 
OVER LO4 Tone en an oe 13-1 9-6 1-1 


CANADIAN VEHICLES INWARD 


Stay of Stay of Commercial 
24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Prince Edward Island...... a — — a= — — 
Nova Scotia... 2. ae eee 3 10 66 56 — — 
New Brunswick............ 575, 923 567,559 10,177 Itsy 59, 569 57,085 
Quebec: A572 ee eee See 241,669 235, 403 51,977 46, 882 28, 026 29,005 
Ontario;-3>..4o5 ee ee 601, 807 591, 232 71,999 66, 502 56,273 55,473 
Manrtoban-.- Lenco eee 54,493 47,818 17,729 14,739 7,319 5,106 
Saskatchewaneenee 0) en 36,231 29,000 9, 782° 11,279 7,325 6,907 
Abeta. 7a. eee ae 19 , 226 21,319 8,503 12,119 6,994 5,604 
British Columbia.) .:. 22.2. 271,816 249 , 254 39, 555 37,534 15,942 18,580 
PUK ON oa ce. 3 tee, ee —- 1 = 4 4 64 
Totalsa cae 1,801,168 | 1,741,596 209,788 200,315 181, 452 177,824 


Percentage decrease, 1948 
Tomy O47 60 oe an 3-4 4-7 2-0 
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Tourist Information.—Tourist information is supplied generally by the 
Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, while detailed information on the National Parks 
and historie sites may be obtained from the National Parks Bureau, Department 
of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or par- 
ticular cities or resorts, the tourist may apply to the provincial or municipal bureau of 
information concerned. See Chapter XXX. 


PART III. THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE* 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
Concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of 
Canadians, due largely to the fact that the productive capacity of Canada is greater 
than the ability of her population to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, 
fisheries and mines. Every effort is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close 
commercial relations with other countries whose markets are essential to the national 
economy. It is appreciated, however, that two-way trade should be encouraged, in 
order that goods and services may be accepted in partial payment for the products 
Canada is ina position to export. Furthermore, many commodities that are not 
indigenous to this country have to be imported from abroad, some being required for 
Canadian industrial processes. Others may be classed as consumer goods, necessary 
for the maintenance of a high standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries 
that enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others 
require the assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of 
supply. Import and export controls, imposed by many countries for a variety of 
reasons, together with post-war foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that 
no single firm or even an association of manufacturers, exporters or importers can 
solve without intervention on the part of government representatives. 


The Foreign Trade Service of the Department of Trade and Commerce and a 
number of associated agencies are at the disposal of exporters and importers, 
engaged directly in the development of Canada’s commercial relations with other 
countries. These include:— 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service might be 
defined as the sales department of the Foreign Trade Service. Consisting of a 
headquarters at Ottawa and 44 offices in 36 Commonwealth and other countries, 
the organization seeks to place Canada in as many world markets as possible. The 
work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated at Ottawa by four global 
areas headed by area chiefs. The area officers are familiar with every aspect of 
foreign trade in their geographical or political areas and are responsible to the 
Director of the Division for the presentation of official information on all trade 
matters in their respective territories. 

Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and 
other countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products, 
report on the exact kind of goods required, competitive conditions, trade regulations, 
tariffs, shipping and packaging regulations. Inquiries for Canadian goods are passed 
to Ottawa or directly to interested Canadian firms. For the Canadian importer, 


* Prepared in the several Branches concerned and collated in the Publicity Division, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Trade Commissioners seek sources of raw materials and other goods wanted in 
Canada, and give assistance to the foreign exporter who wishes to market his 
products in Canada. 


In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission, as well as a trade 
office, Trade Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the 
titles of Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries 
they also act as Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as Foreign Service 
Officers. To refresh their knowledge of the Canadian industrial picture as a whole, 
tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to time for Trade 
Commissioners. Contacts with Canadian exporters and importers are made or 
re-established, and the Trade Commissioners are given an opportunity to pass on 
information regarding the trade conditions and potentialities of their territories 
directly to those most concerned. 


- Trade Commissioner Offices are located in the following countries: Argentina, 
Australia (Sydney and Melbourne), Belgian Congo, Belgium, Brazil (Rio de Janeiro 
‘ and Sdo Paulo), British West Indies (Jamaica and Trinidad), Chile, China, Colombia, 
Cuba, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Hong Kong, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Philippine Islands, Portugal, Singapore, South Africa (Johannesburg and Cape 
Town), Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Kingdom (London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow), the United States (Washington, New York and Los Angeles), and 
Venezuela. Canadian representatives of the Department of Trade and Commerce 
are attached to the Canadian Military Mission in Germany and the Canadian 
Mission in Japan. There are also regional offices in Vancouver and St. John’s 
to assist exporters and importers in Western Canada and Newfoundland. 


Commodities Branch.—Commodity trade promotion is the particular 
responsibility of a Commodities Branch, which co-ordinates the work of specialists 
in the Export and Import Divisions, as follows: Plant Products; Live-stock and 
Animal Products; Dairy Products, Poultry, Honey and Tobacco; Fish and Fish 
Products; Beverage and Grocery Products; Oils and Fats; Machinery and Industrial 
Equipment; Chemicals and Allied Products; Agricultural Machinery, Aircraft and 
Air Conditioning Equipment; Non-Ferrous Metals; Iron and Steel Products; 
Industrial Electrical and Electronic Equipment; Automotive Equipment; Non- 
Metallic Minerals; Wood and Wood Products; Wood-pulp, Paper and Paperboard; 
Textiles, Leather and Rubber; and General Products. 


Related services, rendered by the Transportation and Communications Division 


and Priorities Branch, are administered by the Commodities Branch, together with © 


the following control agencies: Export Permit Branch, Timber Control, and the 
Emergency Import Control Division. 


Commodity officers are in constant communication with Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioners, providing them with information concerning supply conditions 
in Canada. Market data are supplied to Canadian exporters, who are advised of 
opportunities for the sale of their products, regulations governing trade, and the 
nature of competition in various countries. A similar service is rendered on behalf 
of importers, information concerning new sources of supply for materials and 
manufactures required in this country being sought from Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioners. Commodity officers familiarize themselves with conditions 
in their respective industries, by personal visits and exchange of correspondence, 
in order that they may be in a position to promote sales, 
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The Export Division maintains an Exporters’ Directory, in which are listed 

_ Canadian firms and details of products they are in a position to sell abroad. This 

Directory is confidential and copies are supplied to Canadian Government Trade 

Commissioners, thereby enabling them to furnish foreign buyers with the latest 
information concerning products available in Canada. 


The Import Division maintains a somewhat similar Importers’ Directory. 
It also maintains a Canadian Trade Services Directory, containing information 
concerning Canadian customs requirements, invoicing, packaging, merchandising, 
forwarding facilities, steamship rates, rail transportation and marketing data. 
This Directory enables Canadian Government Trade Commissioners to obtain 
recognition for Canada as an organized market, and to facilitate the establishment 
of closer relations between Canadian importers and their foreign connections. 


The Transportation and Communications Division facilitates the shipment of 
merchandise from the point of origin to its ultimate destination. Liaison is main- 
tained with railways, steamship operators and agents, marine insurance companies, 
forwarding firms and brokerage houses. Policies initiated by foreign governments, 
as these affect the movement of Canadian goods, conference rates and regulations 
established by private steamship companies and the pattern of Canada’s foreign 
trade are kept under constant review. 


The Priorities Branch establishes a formal priority rating procedure for the 
purpose of channelling building materials required for the construction of certain 
housing, including veterans’ homes, military hospitals, military health and occupa- 
tional centres and other projects essential to the national economy. The provision 
of more houses, during a period of shortage, is made possible by assigning priority 
ratings for dwellings, the unit cost of which does not exceed $10,000. 


The Export Permit Branch administers controls on the export of scarce com- 
modities, strategic commodities and items subject to government arrangement. 
Scarce commodities are subject to constant scrutiny, in order that they may be 
removed from control as soon as supplies are adequate. Through the operations 
of this Branch, it is possible to control the export of arms, ammunition, implements 
of war, atomic energy materials and other strategic items. Controls are maintained 
on building materials, in order to ensure a high level of construction in Canada. 
Controls are also maintained on certain food products, as a means of recovering on 
export the freight assistance and equalization fees involved. 


The Emergency Import Control Division administers Schedule III of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act, pertaining to a specified list of capital 
goods and production material. Following the decline in Canada’s official holdings 
of gold and United States dollars, it was decided in November, 1947, to curtail 
imports of products for which a domestic or alternative source could be found. The 
first objective is to stimulate the manufacture in Canada of goods normally imported 
from the United States, where Canadian costs are low and production is economic. 
The second objective is to increase the export of products from Canada’s primary 
and secondary industries, with emphasis on the degree of processing in this country. 
Another objective is to assist in the modernization of Canadian industry and to 
encourage the establishment of a more highly integrated Canadian economy. 
Efforts are being made to reduce the” United" States content of many Canadian 
products, particularly those made by foreign-owned branch plants. These plants 
are being’encouraged to export more parts and finished products either to their 
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parent company or to other foreign markets. The administration of Schedule II 
is carried on by three Divisions. The Projects Division deals with the expansion of 
existing facilities and the construction and equipment of new industrial projects 
requiring imports of capital goods. A ‘“‘Projects Authorization”, when approved, 
provides assurance to persons considering a project or already having a project 
under way that individual import permits for goods required to complete a project 
will not be withheld, if suitable alternatives are not available from Canadian sources 
of supply at the time import permits are requested. The Allotment Division 
provides annual permits to cover imports under a group of specified tariff items. 
A continuous pattern of imports, either of production material or of component 
parts used by Canadian manufacturers, has thus been established. These permits 
are also issued to wholesale and retail distributors handling a steady flow of partly 
and fully manufactured commodities. The Capital Goods Division considers 
applications for import permits covering goods that do not follow any particular 
pattern of importation, and for which it is not possible to provide allotment permits 
on an equitable basis. Applications are refused if the goods in question are available 
from Canadian sources or are not considered essential to the Canadian economy. 


Economic Research and Industrial Development Branch.—When the 
Department of Reconstruction and Supply was reorganized in 1948, the Economic 
Research Branch was transferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce 
and renamed the Economic Research and Development Branch. The Branch 
studies the economy of Canada broadly as related to trade, both domestic and 
foreign. The Branch has three Divisions: Economic Research; Commercial 
Relations and Foreign Tariffs; and Industrial Development. 


Economic Research Division.—The Economic Research Division provides an 
economic intelligence service for the Department of Trade and Commerce and the 
Federal Government by keeping under continuous review and reporting on the busi- 
ness situation and outlook in Canada. Particular attention is devoted to major 
industries, commodities and regions as they are affected by events at home and 
abroad. <A fuller treatment of the scope of its work is given in the Introduction 
to this volume. 


Commercial Relations and Foreign Tariffs Division—The Commercial Relations 
and Foreign Tariffs Division compiles information on the tariff and customs regula- 
tions, foreign exchange and trade documentation of other countries, analyzes the 
foreign trade situation and the impact of changing foreign tariffs and customs 
practices and prepares material for the negotiation of trade agreements. The — 
work of this Division in relation to tariffs will be found in Section 2 at pp. 964-977. 


Industrial Development Division.— This Division was established to co- 
ordinate federal assistance in the establishment of new industries in Canada, 
both of domestic and foreign origin. Close liaison is maintained with a widespread 
network of organizations throughout Canada, including industrial development 
departments of the provinces, municipalities, railways, banks, power companies, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and other promotional agencies, and with trade commissioners and other Canadian 
Government offices abroad. Numerous inquiries from foreign concerns and indi- 
viduals regarding the manufacture of new products in Canada under licence or 
royalty, and the placing of inventions are also processed. 
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Programs for the training of foreign technicians in Canada are instituted and 
carried out by thé Division. During 1947 and 1948, Chinese were trained in 
- Canadian industry and a similar program for East Indian trainees was in progress 
in 1949, 


Working in collaboration with the Area Sections of the Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner Service and the Export Division, the Industrial Development Division 
plans itineraries for visiting delegations and industrial technicians and, on occasion, 
sends an official to conduct the tour. Arrangements are made also for visiting foreign 
government officials, technicians, lecturers, scientists and students. 


Included in the duties of this Division are: membership in various inter- 
departmental committees concerned with industrial studies, design and develop- 
ment, the processing of reparation plants and equipment, and the admission of 
German scientists to Canada for the benefit of Canadian industry. The Division 
also provides liaison with the War Assets Corporation in the disposal of surplus 
equipment and plants. Close co-operation is maintained with the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation to aid in the development of the industrial townsite at 
Ajax, Ont. Every effort is made to maintain contact with new industries and to 
assist them in the solution of their problems and the development of plans for export. 


Publicity Division.—The principal function of the Publicity Division is to 
furnish the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the 
assistance obtainable by exporters and importers from the Foreign Trade Service. 
This Division is responsible also for stimulating a better appreciation by the general 
public of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. The attention of exporters 
and potential exporters is directed to opportunities for the disposal of their products 
in markets abroad, and of importers to the sources of supply for raw materials and 
consumer goods unobtainable in this country. Its principal educational and inform- 
ative medium is ‘Foreign Trade’, the weekly publication of the Foreign Trade 
Service, in which are reproduced reports of Canadian Trade Commissioners on con- 
ditions in their respective territories, articles by Head Office personnel and econo- 
mists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, news items and charts portraying trade 
trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed to newspapers at home, and 
material of a similar character despatched to Canadian Trade Commissioners for 
distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and brochures are prepared to sup- 
plement other information on foreign markets, sources of supply, documentation, 
regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered to correspondents of news- 
papers and periodicals at home and abroad in the preparation of articles pertaining 
to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The educational and promotional 
work of this Division is supported by advertising at home and abroad. The daily 
press, periodicals and trade papers, as well as films and radio, are also employed. 
Although the Publicity Division is part of the Foreign Trade Service, its functions 
have been expanded to include assistance to the associated agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce concerned with the development of foreign trade. 
For example, it handles publicity connected with the projects undertaken by the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission in this and other countries. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—The Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion was established on May 1, 1946, by Act of Parliament to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Canada and other nations, to assist persons in Canada to 
obtain goods and commodities from outside Canada, and to dispose of goods and 
commodities that are available for export from-Canada. 
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By the terms of the Act, the Corporation assumed the whole of the under- 
taking of the Canadian Export Board, which was established by Order in Council 
P.C. 70, of Jan. 31, 1944. This agency was at that time carrying out procurement 
functions in Canada on behalf of foreign governments, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, and the Canadian Mutual Aid Board. As 
a result, the Corporation continued without interruption all procurement action 
being taken on Apr. 30, 1946, by the Canadian Export Board, and has continued 
to render similar services to a number of foreign governments, particularly those to 
which Canada has extended loans. In addition, the Corporation has been able 
to give assistance to Canadians in the procurement of goods from other countries 
where, by reason of regulations in those countries, it was necessary that transactions 
should be handled in whole or in part through a Government agency. 


By Order in Council P.C. 314, of Feb. 5, 1947, the power, duty and function 
vested in the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply to purchase or produce muni- 
tions of war or supplies, as well as to construct or carry out projects required by 
the Department of National Defence, was transferred to the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce. In connection with this transfer, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce was authorized to make use of the services of the officers and servants 
of the Canadian Commercial Corporation. Under this authority, the officers and 
employees of the Canadian Commercial Corporation have, since Feb. 1, effected 
all procurement for the Department of. National Defence, acting as agents for the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


By an Act to amend the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, assented to 
July 17, 1947, the Corporation, as such, was empowered to act as agent on behalf 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce in carrying out the powers, duties and 
functions transferred to him under Order in Council P.C. 314. 


The Corporation, therefore, has three separate but related functions. It acts 
as procurement agency in Canada for foreign governments; it is available to assist 
Canadian importers; and, in effect, it acts as agent for the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce in procurement for the Department of National Defence. 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission by graphic media of all kinds publicizes Canada and 
helps to sell Canadian products abroad. Under the terms of reference, the 
Commission is solely responsible for the construction and administration of all 
government exhibits in International Expositions, Trade Fairs and displays outside 
Canada, in which the Canadian Government may decide to participate, and of all 
International Expositions and Trade Fairs sponsored by the Canadian Government 
which may be held in Canada. The Commission’s first fulfilment of the latter 
half of this responsibility was the development of the Canadian International 
Trade Fair, held at Toronto in 1948 and again in 1949. Manufacturers and pro- 
ducers in Canada and other countries had an opportunity of displaying their products 
at this fair. 


The Commission also co-operates with Canadian exporters in securing repre- 
sentation for goods at trade fairs and trade promotional displays and, on request, 


is prepared to advise individual Canadian companies in the preparation of their 
exhibits, 


Though not a producer of literature itself, the distribution of large quantities 
of materials produced by other Canadian Government Departments and agencies 
is effected by the Commission at its various presentations. 
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Wheat and Grain Division.—Matters related to Canada’s grain trade are 
handled by the Wheat and Grain Division. This Division assists foreign govern- 
-ments in purchasing Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals, and serves as liaison 
between the Department of Trade and Commerce and the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Export Credits.—For the general purpose of protecting and expanding 
Canadian foreign trade interests, the Export Credits Insurance Act was passed 
in 1944, and amended in August, 1946, and May, 1948. This Act is in two parts; 
Part I incorporates the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, and Part IIT provides 
for loans or guarantees to governments of other countries or their agencies. In 
May, 1946, Parliament gave assent to the United Kingdom Financial Agreement 
Act making available a large credit to the United Kingdom. (See also p. 964.) 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation. — Administered by a board of dir- 
ectors, including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister 
of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation insures exporters against losses arising from credit and political risks 
involved in the export or an agreement for the export of goods. Policies are generally 
issued on a yearly basis, covering exporters’ sales to all countries. The main risks 
covered by Export Credits Insurance Policies include: insolvency or protracted 
default on the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country pre- 
venting the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import licence or the 
imposition of restrictions on the importation of goods not previously subject to 
restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of 
war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 


The insurance is available under two main classifications—general commodities 
and capital goods. Coverage for general commodities can be procured by exporters 
under two types of policies: (1) the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter 
against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received or; (2) the 
Shipments Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and which covers the exporter 
from the time of shipment until payment is received. 


Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equip- 
ment, heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for longer periods is often nec- 
essary. Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods, but the 
general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for general 
commodities. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 
85 p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates 
in the distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries 
are shared by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15, 
respectively. 


The Corporation from its inception to June 30, 1949, has issued policies having 
a total value of $169,187,189. Claims paid to exporters covering losses sustained 
by them under the terms and conditions of their policies amounted to $294,062. 
A great majority of these claims resulted from exchange transfer difficulties with 
relatively few arising from insolvencies. 


Excess of income over expenditure to June 30, 1949, was $794,795, which has, 
in accordance with the practice followed by the Corporation since it began operations, 
been added to its underwriting reserve. 
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Loans to Britain and to Foreign Governments.—The United Kingdom Financial 
Agreement Act approved the financial Agreement signed on Mar. 6, 1946, between 
the Government of Canada and the Government of the United Kingdom. Under 
this Agreement the Government of Canada extended to the United Kingdom a 
credit of $1,250,000,000 to facilitate purchases of goods and services in Canada, to 
assist the United Kingdom to meet transitional post-war deficits in its current 
balance of payments, to maintain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, and to 
assume the obligations of multilateral trade. 

Part II of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944, as amended, enabled the 
Governor in Council at any time before Jan. 1, 1948, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Finance and the Minister of Trade and Commerce to authorize the 
Minister of Finance to enter into agreements with foreign governments or their 
agencies, at their request (a) to provide them with credits to enable them or any 
person ordinarily resident in such country to pay the cost of Canadian-produced 
goods or the cost of Canadian services, or (6) to purchase or guarantee securities 
issued by them for the purpose of making such payments, or (c) to guarantee obli- 
gations undertaken or guaranteed by such government or agency under contracts 
to purchase Canadian goods and services, if such action is deemed advisable for the 
purpose of facilitating and developing trade or any branch of trade between Canada 
and any other country. 

The total Canadian post-war direct credits to the United Kingdom under the 
United Kingdom Financial Agreement Act and to other countries under Part IT. of 
The Export Credits Insurance Act are shown in Statement I, p. 901. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs. 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given at pp. 480-482 
of the 1940 edition of the Year Book. The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 427-428, traces 
the development from Confederation to the adoption in 1904 of the present form 
of preferential tariff. 

Owing to the limitations of space in the Year Book, it has been necessary, in 
regard to tariffs, to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities 
and countries to tariff relationships at present in force, and to summarize as much 
as possible historical data and details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those 
editions of the Year Book where extended treatments can be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, viz., Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. British Preferential rates consisted at first 
(1898) of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duties ordinarily paid but later (1900) were 
advanced to 333 p.c. and, after 1904, took the form of a specially low rate of duty on 
almost all imported dutiable commodities. This is the first broad category of the 
tariff structure and these rates are applied to specified goods from British countries if 
shipped direct to Canada. On certain goods special rates may be applied under the 
British Preferential tariff; these special rates are lower on those goods than the 
ordinary British Preferential scale. 

The second scale is the Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff. These rates apply to on 
from countries that have been accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the 
General Tariff but which are not entitled to the British Preferential rate, To certain 
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non-British countries, a special concession under the Most-Favoured-Nation rates 
may be granted and rates lower than the Most-Favoured-Nation apply by agreement. 

The third class of duties is the General Tariff. This is levied on all imports 
that are not covered by Preferential or Most-Favoured-Nation rates. 


British Preferential rates apply to all countries within the Commonwealth. They 
may, however, be modified downward in their application to specific countries when 
trade agreements are being revised or discus$ed between Canada and other Common- 
wealth countries. The who'e tariff structure is very complicated. Almost every 
Budget that is brought down in the House of Commons changes the incidence of the 
tariff in some particulars. It would be impossible to attempt here a discussion. of 
tariff schedules. The schedules and rates in force at any particular time may be 
obtained f om the Department of National Revenue, which is responsible for admin- 
istering the Canadian Tariff. 


In all cases where the tariff applies, there are provisions for drawbacks of duty 
on imports of semi-processed goods used in the manufacture of products later 
exported. The purpose of these drawbacks is to give Canadian manufacturers a 
fair basis of competition with foreign producers of similar goods, where it is felt to be 
warranted. There is a second class of drawbacks known as ‘home consumption’ 
drawbacks; these apply mainly to imported materials used in the production of 
specified classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


Too often one-sided competition arises out of unfair practices, such as dumping 
or the manipulation of exchange advantages. Wide powers have been given in 
certain instances to supplement tariff provisions. Thus, the Minister of National 
Revenue or, through him, the customs officials have at times been empowered to 
establish a ‘fair market value’ as a basis of applying duties to be collected. The 
term ‘fair market value’ is vague and open to various interpretations and has 
been frequently criticized but, in exceptional cases for which they are designed, 
such valuations have proved effective. 


The exchange situation as it affects the Tariff is a different problem, A foreign 
currency that has become considerably depreciated in relation to the Canadian 
dollar enables the country concerned to export goods to Canada under a very 
definite advantage and customs officials have been given power, under conditions 
such as these, to value imports from such countries at a ‘fair rate of exchange’. 
Much, of course, depends on the manner in which the above powers are applied by 
the administrative officials and their understanding of the reasons for their applica- 
tion and, while the powers of fixing ‘fair market value’ and ‘fair rate of exchange’ 
have been applied to meet extraordinary conditions in the past, these powers have now 
been modified by clauses in trade agreements drawn up with individual countries. 


The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by The Tariff Board Act, 
1931, consists of three members, one of whom is chairman and another vice-chairman. 
The duties and powers of the Board derive from three ‘Statutes of Canada: the 
Tariff Board Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 


Under the Tariff Board Act the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, 
are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister 
of Finance desires information. The investigation into any such matter may include 
inquiry as to the effect that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon 
a given commodity might have upon industry or trade, and the extent to which 
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the consumer is protected from exploitation. It is also the duty of the Board to 
inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada 
that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 
Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review of sections of 
the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in respect of 
specified commodities. Under a provision of the Act reports are tabled in 
Parliament. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff 
Board is authorized to act as a tribunal to hear appeals from rulings of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue in respect of matiters of administration including those of 
excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. 
Declarations of the Board on appeals, based on findings of fact, have statutory 
foree and effect with provision for appeal to the Exchequer Court of Canada in the 
case of decisions under the Customs Act. Tariff references and appeals receive public 
hearings at which interested parties submit oral statements and written briefs 
relating to matters under consideration. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff Relations with Other Countries 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.—Canada is one of 23 countries 
which became contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
negotiated at, Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947. The original contracting parties were 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the Union of South Africa, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Ten additional countries applied for 
accession to the agreement and negotiated with the original members at Annecy, 
France, in 1949. (See pp. 968-969.) 


Pending formal ratification of the General Agreement, the 23 above-mentioned 
countries put it into provisional application early in 1948. Under this arrangement, 
they agreed to exchange certain specified tariff concessions, to give one another 
most-favoured-nation treatment in matters of trade, tariffs, and internal taxation, 
and to observe certain commercial provisions so far as these are not inconsistent 
with existing legislation. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was the result of international 
negotiations, begun during the War of 1939-45 and continued at London, Geneva, 
Havana and Annecy, over periods of many months, during the years 1946-49. 


In December, 1945, the United States published a set of principles, entitled 
“Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employment”. The United Kingdom 
expressed its agreement “‘on all important points in these proposals’, accepted them 
as a basis for international discussion and undertook to use its best endeavours to 
bring such discussions to a successful conclusion. These proposals formed the basis 
of international discussions at London during October and November, 1946, by a 
Preparatory Committee, consisting of representatives of Australia, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, 
The Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. As a result of this work, a draft charter for an 
International Trade Organization was completed at London and published by the 
United Nations in October, 1946. 
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The draft charter, further revised by a committee which met at Lake Success, 
New York, early in 1947, was the basic document submitted for consideration and 
elaboration at the second meeting" of the, Preparatory Committee at Geneva during 
the summer of 1947, and subsequently at Havana, Cuba, during the following winter. 
The document thus revised and amended was published on Mar. 24, 1948, as the 
“Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization”. It will enter into 
effect if and when ratified by a sufficient number of governments as prescribed in 
Article 103 of the document itself. 


At the Geneva Conference of 1947, concurrently with the revision of the draft 
charter, multilateral tariff negotiations were carried on by 23 countries. The 
object of these negotiations was to reduce tariffs on a reciprocal and multilateral 
basis in order to lower trade barriers. There were negotiations between 127 pairs 
of countries, by which 123 agreements were concluded. The results of these negotia- 
tions were embodied in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Since the 
charter was still in the draft stage and the International Trade Organization was 
not yet established, certain of the commercial provisions of the draft charter were 
incorporated with the tariff schedules in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The General Agreement is thus a substantive international agreement, independent 
of the draft charter, although it is provided that on the coming into force of the 
Charter certain parts and sections of the General Agreement will be superseded by 
the corresponding provisions of the Charter. 


The General Agreement consists of three parts. Part I covers the results of 
the multilateral negotiations in 20 separate tariff schedules, together with the clauses 
providing for the exchange of multilateral Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. 


Part II constitutes a code of international conduct in respect to commercial 
policy, and covers such matters as national treatment regarding taxation and 
regulations, freedom of transit, anti-dumping duties, valuation for customs purposes, 
customs formalities, marks of origin, publication and administration of trade regula- 
tions, quantitative restrictions to safeguard the balance of payments, non-dis- 
criminatory administration of quantitative restrictions, exchange arrangements, 
subsidies, purchasing by state-trading enterprises, economic development, and several 
other commercial matters. These provisions were taken from the draft charter and 
embodied in the General Agreement. 


Part III of the General Agreement relates to its administration. 


The Protocol of Provisional Application to the General Agreement had been 
signed by the middle of 1948, and the general provisions and concessions put into 
effect by practically all the 23 countries which participated in the conference. 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Cuba, France, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United States signed before Jan. 1, 1948. Czechoslovakia 
signed on Mar. 20, 1948, followed by China on Apr. 21, South Africa on May 14, 
India on June 9, Norway on June 10, Southern Rhodesia on June 11, Burma, Ceylon 
and Lebanon on June 29, and Brazil, New Zealand, Pakistan and Syria on June 30. 
Chile was granted an extension and did not sign until Feb. 14, 1949. By signing 
the Protocol, each country committed itself to bring into force Part I (including 
the tariff schedules), Part II (to the fullest extent not inconsistent with existing 
legislation), and Part III of the Agreement. 
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The duration of the General Agreement is for three years but it contains the 
usual provisions for continuance after Jan. 1, 1951, subject to six months notice of 
termination. (For more detail regarding the Geneva negotiations and concessions 
see pp. 873-877 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book.) 


The draft of the Charter prepared during the Geneva conference in 1947 
prepared the way for the full United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, held at Havana, Cuba, from November, 1947, until the end of March, 1948. 
At this meetimg, further changes in drafting were made since many nations were 
participating for the first time in this work and presented new points of view. Of 
the 56 nations at Havana, 53 signed the final Act which authenticated the text 
of the Charter. 


Article 103 of the Charter provides that the International Trade Organization 
shall be brought into existence if a majority of the signatures to the Final Act have 
deposited instruments of acceptance by March, 1949, or, failing this, when 20 
acceptances have been made. Since neither of these two provisions had been 
fulfilled the Charter had not entered into force by the end of 1949. 


Since the object of the General Agreement is to expand trade on a multilateral 
basis, invitations were sent out in the autumn of 1948 by the contracting parties 
to a number of other countries asking them to participate in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Eleven of these countries accepted the invitation and in 
April, 1949, they met with the contracting parties at Annecy, France, to carry 
out tariff negotiations. The acceding countries were Colombia, Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden 
and Uruguay. During the course of the conference, Colombia found it necessary 
to suspend its negotiations until a later date. 


The negotiations at Annecy were conducted between each of the existing 
contracting parties and the acceding governments. ‘The latter group also negotiated 
with one another. In all, 140 negotiations between pairs of countries were carried 
out. As at Geneva, the resulting tariff concessions apply to all members of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade under most-favoured-nation provisions. 
Canada carried on negotiations with all the acceding countries and concluded 
agreements with each. 


- Before an acceding country can become a contracting party it must receive the 
approval of two-thirds of the existing contracting parties. Approval is signified by 
signing the ‘‘Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade” on behalf of each new country. When the two-thirds majority 
have signed on behalf of a country, it becomes a full-fledged member, provided that - 
it has itself signed the protocol. The opening date for signature was Oct. 10, 1949, 
and Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States signed on that date on 
behalf of all the ten new countries. 


The Annecy Schedules come into force for each country when it gives notification 
of its intention to bring them into effect. This step must be taken by Apr. 30, 
1950. There is a 80 days delay between the time of notification and the date when 
the schedule comes into force. 


The new schedules contain a large number of tariff concessions of importance 
to Canada. The most important of these are as follows:— 


Denmark.—Denmark, which already had a low tariff, agreed to reduce its duties 


on lobster; crayfish; shrimps; fresh, salted or canned salmon; and artificial silk 
stockings. 
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Dominican Republic.—The Dominican Republic reduces its rates on lamps and 
lanterns and their parts, copper wire, aluminum bars, sheets, wire and powder, 
radios, machines for harvesting sugar cane, herring, mackerel and other fish in brine, 
whisky, and incandescent mantles for lamps. 


Finland.—This country reduces its rates on clover seed, whisky, chemicals and 
medicaments, aluminum powder, and electrical equipment. 


Greece.—Greece reduces its duties on meat, concentrated milk, herrings, lobster, 
sardines, wheat flour, whisky, gin, cocoa, box shooks, plywood, asbestos, agri- 
cultural machinery, nickel, aluminum, calcium carbide, cod-liver oil, paper pulp, 
wrapping paper, rubber belting, rubber tires, and inner tubes. . 


Haitt.—Haiti made reductions on aluminum articles, patent medicines, cod- 
liver oil, soap powders, extracts and perfumes, printed advertisements, radios and 
parts, sewing machines, apples, cheese, kippered herrings, canned salmon, sardines, 
hats, and incandescent mantles. 


Italy.—This country reduces duties on herrings, codfish, stockfish, seed potatoes, 
apples, wheat, rye, oatmeal, canned meat and vegetables (mixed), canned salmon, 
sardines, kippered herrings, kipper snacks, mackerel and lobster, polystyrene, sawn 
lumber of conifers, asbestos cords and threads, brake linings, and several types of 
agricultural machinery in which Canada has an export interest. 


Inberia.—This country reduces its duties on meat and fish, dried eggs, plywood, 
lamps and lanterns, agricultural machinery, insecticides, fertilizers and_ toilet 
preparations. 


Nicaragua.—Nicaragua reduces its rates on patent medicines, newsprint, ply- 
wood, oatmeal and whisky. 


Sweden.—Sweden, which already had a low tariff, reduces its rates on tomato 
puree, apples, pears, sauces, vitamin concentrates, and nylon stockings. 


Uruguay.—Uruguay reduces its rates on apples, cardboard, paper (except 
newsprint), zinc, harvesters, typewriters, adding machines, cash registers, industrial 
machinery, washing and ironing machines. 


Among the numerous tariff concessions granted by existing parties to the 
General Agreement, which are of actual or potential value to Canada, may be 
mentioned reduced United States duties on hollow bars and drill steel, forgings, — 
wallboard, paperboard and pulpboard, wrapping paper, miscellaneous manufactures 
of paper, plywood of birch and alder, wood manufactures, butter, Oka cheese, 
leather manufactures, hides, footwear with fabric uppers, cellulose compounds, 
granite and limestone. Czechoslovakia is reducing duties on seed barley and oats, 
apples, sardines, herring and dried milk. France is reducing its duties on plywood, 
softwood lumber, seed barley and oats, honey, horses, horse meat, newsprint and 
corrugated paper. Norway is reducing its duties on electric motors and limiting 
for a further period the protection that may be accorded to domestic wheat through 
the operations of the State grain monopoly. 


Concurrent with the tariff negotiations, the contracting parties also held 
sessions to examine matters arising out of the general provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The first session was held at Havana, Cuba, 
immediately after the completion of the drafting*of the Charter. The second 
session took place at Geneva during August and September, 1948, and the third 
session at Annecy, France, in April, 1949. 
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At the third session, a considerable number of matters affecting trade were 
studied in detail. Among the more important of these was the examination of 
statements submitted in support of measures notified under Article XVIII of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This article pertains to trade restrictions 
imposed in connection with governmental assistance for economic development. 
Special exchange agreements for contracting parties, which are not members of the 
International Monetary Fund were also discussed. 


Other Tariff Relations.—Apart from the agreements concluded at Annecy 
and Geneva, Canada has numerous reciprocal tariff arrangements with both Common- 
wealth and foreign countries. These consist of :— 

(1) application to Canada of some old commercial treaties of the United 
Kingdom; 

(2) participation in commercial treaties of the United Kingdom by Canadian 
Acts of Parliament or Orders in Council; 

(3) Canadian Conventions of Commerce or Trade Agreements; and 

(4) exchanges of notes respecting tariff matters. 


Although Canada has extended preferential tariff rates to the United Kingdom 
since 1897, it was not until after the First World War that the first most-favoured- 
nation agreements were concluded between Canada and foreign countries. In 
1922, a Franco-Canadian agreement was signed and, although it did not grant 
most-favoured-nation treatment as such to France, its provisions were very similar. 
The following year a most-favoured-nation treaty, including schedules of concessions, 
was concluded with Italy. As Canada’s position as a world trader grew in import- 
ance agreements were signed with 32 countries. A number of these lapsed during 
the War and have not been replaced by new agreements. 


Although Canada’s trade in many parts of the world was interrupted during the 
War, nevertheless, it expanded in some areas even during this period, and new com- 
mercial agreements were entered into with the Dominican Republic, Paraguay, Vene- 
zuela, and Ecuador. Since the end of the War, most-favoured-nation agreements have 
been made with Turkey, Greece, Italy, China, Nicaragua, Germany and Austria. 


Many of Canada’s bilateral trade treaties are simply exchanges of most-favoured- 
nation treatment and do not include schedules of tariff concessions. There are 
several cases, however, where schedules of tariff concessions have been negotiated 
and are incorporated into the agreement. The Canada-United States trade treaties 
of 1935 and 1938 are examples of this type. The benefit received by Canadian 
exports under most-favoured-nation treatment in any country depends on the | 
tariff and treaty system of the country in question. Some countries possess @ 
single-column tariff and extend any concessions that they may make to all countries 
without discrimination. Other countries have minimum, intermediate and maximum 
rates, and their most-favoured-nation rates may be either the minimum or inter- 
mediate schedules. In other instances, most-favoured-nation treatment may be 
subject to certain reservations, such as the withholding of preferential rates granted 
by one State to another on historical, political or geographical grounds. 


The Canadian Tariff Act of 1898 established a purely British preferential 
column in the Canadian tariff. Since that time, Canada has continued to grant 
preferential tariff rates on a considerable number of items to many parts of the 
Commonwealth. In return, a number of Canadian goods receive preferential 
tariff treatment in most Commonwealth countries. 
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The United Kingdom introduced preferences in 1919 on the limited number of 
products then subject to customs duties. With the expansion of the United 
Kingdom tariff, preferences granted by that country were extended to more com- 
modities. Under the terms of the Ottawa Agreement, signed on Aug. 20, 1932, 
Canadian goods were exempted from the payment of duties under the Import Duties 
Act, which imposed duties on a large number of items entering the United Kingdom. 
This exemption was continued under the Canada—United Kingdom Agreement of 
1937, which with certain modifications is still in effect. Canada exchanges pre- 
ferential rates with several of the self-governing countries of the Commonwealth 
under Agreements with Australia (1931), New Zealand (1932) and the Union of South 
Africa (1932). An Agreement with the British West Indies was concluded in 1925, 


The following list gives the tariff arrangements in which Canada was partici- 
pating in October, 1949:— 


Commonwealth Countries 


Country 


Unitep KINGDooM..... 
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Treaty or Convention Terms 


1937; in force Sept. 1, 1987. 
Modified by an Exchange of 
Letters, Nov. 16, 1938, resulting 
from United Kingdom — United 
States Trade Agreement of 
Nov. 17, 1938. Further modified 
by General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade and Exchange of 
Notes, Oct. 30, 1947. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 


1932; in force Jan. 2, 1 


Trade Agreement signed July 8, 


1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 


1932; in force May 24, 1932. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, |Various concessions by both 


countries, including exchange 
of lowest tariff rates (some 
reservations by Canada) and 
binding against increase of 
scheduled preferential duties. 
Extends also to Colonial Em- 
pire. Exchange of Notes, 
1947, continues in force until 
Jan. 1, 1951, and thereafter 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


Canada concedes British Pre- 


ferential Tariff in return for 
most - favoured - nation treat- 
ment in Ireland. Made for 
five years and thereafter until 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Each country accords the other 


reduced rates on schedules 
of goods, and otherwise (with 
a few exceptions in Australia) 
exchange their British Pre- 
ferential Tariffs with each 
other. Made for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months notice. Preferences 
modified by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


Exchange specific preferences on 


scheduled goods and otherwise 
concede British Preferential 
Tariffs reciprocally. Made 
for one year, but kept in force 
by short-term _ extensions. 
Since Sept. 30, 1941, in force 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 
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Commonwealth Countries—concluded 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
UNION oF SoUTH Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, |Agreement extends list of pre- 
AFRICA. 1932; in force Oct. 138, 1932. ferences formerly exchanged 


Supplemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


SouTHERN RuopsestA..|Preferences granted modified by 
the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. Protocol of Pro- 
visional Application signed June 
11, 1948. (The reduced duty 
rates were brought into force on 
May 19, 1948.) 


NOT Acad cnt aan alan: Existing tariff treatment modified 
by the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Protocol of 
Provisional Application signed 
June 8, 1948, provisionally 
brought into force July 8, 1948. 


PAKISTAN: «es. se Existing tariff treatment modified 
by the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Protocol 
of Provisional Application signed 
June 30, 1948, provisionally 
brought into force July 30, 1948. 


CORY LONG «dete eae aioar? Exchange of Preferential Tariffs. 
Modified by the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
Protocol of Provisional Applica- 
tion signed June 29, 1948, pro- 
visionally brought into force 
July 29, 1948. 


Britisu West Inpies./Trade Agreement signed July 6, 
1925; in force Apr. 30, 1927. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


in absence of formal Agree- 
ment. Made for five years and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months notice. 


A Trade Agreement of Aug. 20, 


1932, terminated on Jan. 2, 
1938, on notice from Southern 
Rhodesia; Canada continued 
to grant British Preferential 
Treatment and Southern Rho- 
desia tariff preferences granted 
other Dominions. Modified by 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trades. G:AcT.T.—-pro- 
visions continue in force until 
Jan. 1, 1951, and thereafter 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


Canada accords India British 


Preferential treatment; India 
grants no tariff preferences to 
Canada. Modified by General 
Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. G.A.T.T. provisions 
continue in force until Jan. 1, 
1951, and thereafter until 
terminated on six months 
notice. 


Canada grants Pakistan British 


Preferential treatment; Pakis- 
tan grants no tariff preferences 
to Canada. Modified by 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. G.A.T.T. pro- 
visions continue in force until 
Jan. 1, 1951, and thereafter 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


Preferential Tariff treatment 


modified by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
G.A.T.T. provisions continue 
in force until Jan. 1, 1951, and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months notice. 


Exchange of specific margins 


of preferences. Made for 
twelve years and_ thereafter 
until terminated on one year’s 
notice. A Canadian notice of 
Nov. 23, 1938, terminating 
the Agreement, was replaced 
by one of Dec. 27, 1939, con- 
tinuing the Agreement subject 
to termination on six months 
notice. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries 
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Country Treaty or Convention | Terms 
ARGENTINA........... Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; provisionally brought into | nation treatment. Provisional 
force Nov. 15, 1941. application may be terminated 
on three months notice. To 
come into force definitively 
30 days after exchange of 
ratification for two years and 
thereafter until terminated on 

six months notice. 

ARIATREE Se), By Order in Council, Canada 


extends to Austria most-favoured- 
nation treatment, effective Sept. 
7, 1949. Austria also grants 
most - favoured - nation treat- 
ment to Canada. This arrange- 
ment was made without ex- 
change of notes or other formal 
agreement: 


General Agreement on Tariffs and {Exchange of most - favoured - 
Trade. Protocol of Provisional | nation treatment including 
Application signed Oct. 30, 1947, scheduled concessions.! 
and provisionally brought into 
force Jan. 1, 1948. 


BENELUx (BELGIUM, 
LUXEMBOURG AND 
Tur NETHERLANDS) 
BELGIAN CoLoNiEs, 
SURINAM AND 


CURAGAO. 

BIOS yp 0 ea A a Order in Council of July 20, 1935, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
accepted Article 15 of the] nation treatment. May be 
United Kingdom - Bolivia | terminated on one years 
Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 1, | notice. 
1911. 

BRNIY 4 .,...5 Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, [Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; provisionally in force from | nation treatment. Made for 
date of signing and definitively | two years from Apr. 16, 1943, 
on Apr. 16, 1943. Supplemented | and thereafter for one-year 

s by General Agreement on Tar- | periods until terminated on 

iffs and Trade, Protocol of Pro- | six months notice.) 
visional Application signed June 
30, 1948. 

SU eMart er oro, f General Agreement on Tariffs and |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Trade. Protocol of Provisional | nation treatment.} 
Application signed June 29, 1948. 

EG Sa a ae Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, [Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; in force provisionally Oct. nation treatment. Made for 
15, 1941, and definitively on | two years from Oct. 29, 1943, 
Oct. 29, 1943. Supplemented by | and thereafter until terminated 
General Agreement on Tariffs | on six months notice.! 
and Trade. Protocol of Pro- 
visional Application signed Feb. 
14; 1949. ’ 

PREM ya ois, oes sos Modus vvendi signed Sept. 26, |Exchange of most - favoured - 


1946; in effect Sept. 28, 1946. nation treatment. Made for 
Supplemented by General Agree- | one year and thereafter until 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. terminated on three months 
Protocol of Provisional Applica- | ‘notice. 

tion signed Apr. 21, 1948. 


For footnotes see p. 977. 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 


Ne eee nnn 


Country Treaty or Convention 


CoLroMBIA7 a): 2<deane- 4 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, 
applies to Canada. A Trade 
Agreement between Colombia 
and Canada was signed Feb. 20, 
1946, but has not been put 
into force. 


Exchange of Notes with United 
Kingdom of Mar. 1-2, 1988, 
and Canadian Order in Council 
of July 20, 1935. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Protocol of Provisional 
Application signed Oct. 30, 1947, 
and provisionally brought into 
force Jan. 1, 1948. 


Convention of Commerce signed 
Mar. 15, 1928, in force Nov. 14, 
1928. Supplemented by General 
Agreementon Tariffs and Trade. 
Protocol of Provisional Applica- 
tion signed Mar. 20, 1948, by 
Czechoslovakia. 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce 
with United Kingdom of Feb. 
13, 1660-61, and July 11, 1670, 
apply to Canada.? 


DENMARK ccccee cet 


Dominican Repusuic |Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 
1940; in force provisionally Mar. 
15, 1940, and definitively Jan. 
22, 1941.2 


Modus vivendi by Exchange of 
Notes of Aug. 26, 1941; in 
force Oct. 1, 1941. 


Exchange of Notes of Nov. 2, 
1937; in force Nov. 17, 1937. 


By Order in Council Canada has 
extended most - favoured - 
nation treatment to Finland 
since Nov. 17, 1948. Finland 
gives most - favoured - nation 
treatment to Canada.? 


For footnotes see p. 977. 


Treaty of Commerce with United |E 


Terms 


xchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Protocol of 
Aug. 20, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one years no- 
tice. Exchange of Notes 
Dec. 30, 1938, continued Treaty 
in force until Sept. 30, 1939, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions.! 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Made for 
four years and thereafter until 
terminated on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Declaration 
of May 9, 1912, provides means 
for separate termination by 
Dominions on one years 
notice.? 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Made for 
three years from Jan. 22, 1941, 
and thereafter until terminated 
on six months notice.? 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Made for 
an indefinite period subject to 
termination on three months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on four months 
notice.? 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 


Country 


FRANCE AND CotontgEs/General Agreement on 


GREECE..... 


GUATEMALA 


NICARAGUA 


ore ee ereee 


OO Eee Modus vivendi 


Treaty or Convention 


and Trade. Protocol of Pro- 
visional Application signed Oct. 
30, 1947, and _ provisionally 
brought into force Jan. 1, 1948. 


Agreement between responsible 
authoritiesfor Western Germany 
and Canada, signed Oct. 14, 
1948. Various other Allied 
Nations also adhere to this 
agreement. 


by exchange of 
notes of July 28, 1947; effective 
Aug. 28, 1947.2 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939.2 


Italian Peace Treaty, Feb. 10, 

1947. Canadian Order in Council, 

. Feb. 24, 1948; effective Feb. 20, 
1948.2 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
cation signed June 29, 1948. 


2 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 
1946; in force provisionally same 
date. Ratifications exchanged 
on May 6, 1947. 


Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 
1946, in force provisionally same 
date.” 


For footnotes see p. 977. 


Terms 


Tariffs |Exchange of most - favoured - 


nation treatment including 
scheduled concessions.} 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until Jan. 1, 1951, but may be 
terminated before then on 
six months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
a period of one year and there- 
after unless terminated on 
three months notice.? 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
three years and _ thereafter 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Made for 
one year and thereafter until 
terminated on six months 
notice.? 


For a period of eighteen months 
following the signing of the 
Italian Peace Treaty on Feb. 
10, 1947. Italy was obligated 
to grant most - favoured -nation 
rates to Canada on a reciprocal 
basis.? 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment.! 


2 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Entered 
into force definitively 30 days 
after exchange of ratifications 
for two years and thereafter 
until termination on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. Provisional 
application may be terminated 
on three months’ notice. To 
come into force definitively 
30 days after exchange of 
ratifications for one year and 
thereafter until terminated on 
six months notice.? 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—continued 
Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
NoRWATTOS & 22008, 8 Convention of Commerce and |Exchange of most - favoured - 
Navigation with United King- | nation treatment. Convention 
dom of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to | of May 16, 1913, provides 
Canada. Supplemented by | means for separate termination 
General Agreement on Tariffs | by Dominions on one years 
and Trade. Protocol of Pro- | _ notice.! 
visional Application signed June 
10, 1948. 
PENAMOH, .. oer ae Order in Council of July 20, 1935, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
accepted Article 12 of the | nation treatment. In force 
United Kingdom — Panama | until terminated on one years 
Treaty of Commerce of Sept. | notice. 
25, 1928. 
PARAGUAY ote coe re: Exchange of Notes of May 21, |Canadian Intermediate ‘Tariff 
1940, in force June 21, 1940. exchanged for most-favoured- 
nation treatment in Paraguay. 
In force until terminated on 
three months notice. 
POGAND rece rca Convention of Commerce signed Exchange of most - favoured - 
July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, | nation treatment and special 


1936. 


PORTUGAL, INCLUDING |Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 
MapeErrA, Porto 1928, accepted Article 21 of the 
SANTO, AND AZORES. United Kingdom —- Portugal 

Treaty of Commerce of Aug. 12, 
1914; in force Oct. 1, 1928. 


Spanish Treaty Act of June 11, 
1928, sanctioned United King- 
dom —- Spain Treaty of Com- 
merce of Oct. 31, 1922 (revised 
Apr. 5, 1927); in force Aug. 1, 
1928. 


United Kingdom - Sweden Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies 
to Canada.? 


SWEDE ccdee eee 


United Kingdom —- Switzerland 
Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Reciprocal Estab- 
lishment of Sept. 6, 1855, applies 
to Canada. By exchange of 
notes Liechtenstein included 
under terms of this agreement, 

’ effective Aug. 21, 1947. 


SWITZERLAND....2...; 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. Sup- 
plemented by General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 
Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
cation signed June 30, 1948. 


For footnotes see p. 977, 


reductions for limited lists 
of goods. Made for one year 
and thereafter until terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured -~ 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. Declaration of Nov. 
27, 1911, provides means for 
separate termination by Do- 
minions on one years notice.? ° 


Exchange of most - favoured - 
nation treatment. In force 
until terminated on one years 
notice. Convention of Mar. 30, 
1914, provides means for separ- 
ate termination by Dominions 
on one years notice. 


Exchange of most - favoured: 
nation treatment.! 
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Non-Commonwealth Countries—concluded 


Country Treaty or Convention Terms 
TURKESSaee ah ee Exchange of Notes signed Mar. 1, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1948. nation treatment. In effect 


for one year and thereafter 
until terminated on three 
months notice. 


UnitTep STATES....... The General Agreement on Tariffs |Exchange of most - favoured - 
and Trade. Protocol of Pro-| nation treatment including 
visional Application signed Oct. | scheduled concessions. If at 
30, 1947; entered into force pro- | any time General Agreement 
visionally Jan. 1, 1948. on Tariffs and Trade is set 

aside, the Trade Agreement 
signed Nov. 17, 1938, will 
again come into effect. 


Unveurr-«. Se. od Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, |Exchange of most - favoured- 
1936; in force May 15, 1940.2 nation treatment. Made for 

three years and_ thereafter 

until terminated on six months 


notice.? 
VENEZUELA........... Modus vivendi signed Mar. 26, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1941; in force Apr. 9, 1941. nation treatment. Made for 


one year subject to renewal or 
termination on three months 
notice; renewed annually by 
Exchange of Notes, subject to 
termination on three months 
notice. Not renewed by 
Venezuela on Apr. 9, 1949. 


VUGOSTAVIAR cease ce Trade Agreements Act of June 11, |Exchange of most - favoured - 
1928, accepted Article 30 of nation treatment. In force 
United Kingdom-Serb-Croat- | until terminated on one years 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce | notice. 

‘ and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 


in force Aug. 9, 1928. 
ee a ee ee ee a 
1 General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in force until Jan. 1, 1951, and thereafter until terminated on 
six months notice. 2 This country has applied for accession to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade and participated in the tariff negotiations held at Annecy, France, where schedules of concessions 


were exchanged with Canada. Jan. 1, 1950, is the earliest date on which Canada may become a contracting 
party and its schedule of concessions enter into force. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON PRICES} 


The Royal Commission on Prices was appointed in July, 1948, under the 
chairmanship of Professor C. A. Curtis of the Department of Economics, Queen’s 
University. Its function was to continue the inquiry, begun by the House of Com- 
mons Select Committee on Prices, on the causes of the rise in the cost of living. The 
Commission held 77 public hearings and examined 179 witnesses drawn from trades 
and industries across Canada. In addition, 12 national organizations covering wide 
fields of social and economic activity were asked to submit briefs. The findings of the 
Commission are contained in a three-volume report which was tabled in the House of 
Commons on Apr. 8, 1949. Volume I of the Report contains a summary of the other 
volumes and some general observations and suggestions. Volume II contains an 
analysis of various factors affecting the rise in prices and Volume III deals with each 
of 10 industries or commodities investigated and surveys consumer credit. 


The Commission found that, “in the main, the post-war price rise in Canada was 
a consequence of the War, of rising prices abroad, of large export demands financed 
to some degree by the Canadian Government, and of the capital boom’. Fiscal and 
monetary measures and direct controls offset these forces to some extent and, outside 
of exceptional cases, the behaviour of particular industries, individuals or groups was 
not found to be a main cause of rising prices. 


Price Control and Rationing.—The stability of consumer prices during the 
War was achieved, to some extent, by the timely introduction of a price ceiling late 
in 1941. Other factors contributing to the same effect were high rates of taxation 
which kept down consumer spending, taxes on corporations, wage and salary con- 
trols, export controls, import subsidies, foreign exchange control and the intro- 
duction of price controls in the United States. The Commission found much evidence 
to support the withdrawal of price control after the close of hostilities. 


The Commission found that selective, rather than general, price control might 
be justified under exceptional circumstances for a temporary period but it was found 
to be doubtful that selective price control has much to recommend it in ordinary 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Prices Section, Labour and Prices 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Summarized from the ‘Report of the Royal Commission on Prices’’ in 3 Vols. Price $2. Obtainable 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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times. It concluded: (a) general price control should not be relied upon for stabiliz- 
ing prices, and (b) ‘price control in any form is no substitute for action designed 
to bring over-all demand into line with over-all supply. It disguises inflation and 
fails to remove the cause of the trouble’. 


External Influences. — “Foreign prices” the Commission noted “affect 
Canadian prices most directly through the purchase by Canadians of goods produced 
outside the country and through the impact on domestic prices of the prices received 
by Canadians for the goods they export.’’ The import content of goods purchased by 
Canadians is about 30 p.c.; for capital goods and equipment the percentage is pos- 
sibly higher. The United States lifted controls in the summer of 1946 and the whole- 
sale index in the United States rose by 35 p.c. in the period May, 1946-March, 
1947, the consumer price index rising by 19 p.c. In the same period the Canadian 
wholesale index rose by 10 p.c. and the cost of living by less than 6 p.c. These Can- 
adian advances would have been higher had it not been for the action of the Govern- 
ment in appreciating the Canadian dollar to parity, in retaining price controls and 
subsidies on imported and domestic commodities, and in retaining embargoes. 
Imports also showed a much lower rate of price advance than did United States 
prices generally and, as a result of the use of bulk contracts with the United King- 
dom, export prices rose by only 14 p.c. The Commission was convinced that ‘‘in 
view of the intimate relationship between the economies of the two countries, prices 
in Canada could only have been insulated by an elaborate and continuing system of 
export controls or by a government monopoly of selling and by a very complicated 
system of import subsidies and import allocations or by a government monopoly 
of buying”’. 

The dollar shortage also contributed to rising prices by the use of domestic 
substitutes or similar goods obtained from other countries. Larger exports to the 
United States to improve the dollar position resulted in many instances in increased 
prices in Canada. 


Finally, the decision to extend loans and credits to other countries added to 
-demand without adding to supply, thereby contributing to inflationary tendencies. 


The Investment Boom.—Post-war capital expenditures have been larger in 
both dollar amounts and in physical terms than in any other period of Canadian 
history. Investment expenditures by government did not account for much of this 
expenditure despite the construction of schools, hospitals, etc. The chief elements 
were the high level of housing construction and of business investment expenditures 
to make good deficiencies of the depression and war periods, to enlarge productive 
capacity and to take advantage of favourable financial conditions, but it is very diffi- 
cult to determine how important the making of investment expenditures, at the 
same time as Canada was bidding for resources for other purposes, has been in 
relation to other price-raising factors. 


Fiscal and Monetary Policy.—While Canadian fiscal policy during the 
inflationary period was similar to that followed in the United States and the United 
Kingdom, the Commission felt that it probably reflected public thinking and dis- 
cussion, which seemed more concerned about recession than post-war inflation. 
Nevertheless, the Government “made a determined effort to pay for a high proportion 
of the costs of the War out of taxes and to finance the rest by methods calculated to . 
reduce the volume of spending’. There remained in the hands of the public a large 
volume of liquid savings which added to the difficulty of keeping the post-war inflation 
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in check. Special tax concessions to business to encourage capital expenditures, low 
interest rates and a high rate of spending on current consumption made some 
inflation inevitable. The Commission was of the opinion that taxes might have been 
maintained at a somewhat higher rate, though prices would doubtless still have risen 
albeit at a lower rate of increase. 


Prices and Wages.—The Commission observed that wages are, in truth, a 
varying part of total costs of production but higher wages do not necessarily mean 
higher labour costs per unit of output. Much depends on productivity. ‘When 
prices and wages were decontrolled after the War, the average rate of increase in 
wage rates roughly paralleled the increase in the cost of living, so that real wages 
changed but little.”’ Taking into account the post-war reduction in income taxes 
the Commission thought it ‘probable that most workers are as well off as they were 
in 1945”’. 


Prices and Corporate Profits.—The Commission found that profits reported 
by Canadian corporations, though somewhat larger in recent years, “contain an 
element of what is essentially an inventory profit arising from the particular method 
commonly used in valuing inventories”. They also tend to be somewhat overstated 
because the allowances made for depreciation are probably insufficient to replace, 
at to-day’s cost, the capital which has worn out during the year. Corporate profits 
have also been increased by extremely profitable sales abroad, and to that extent 
do not form part of the domestic price. Looking at corporate profits as a whole the 
Commission did not conclude that “the raising of prices to earn exceptionally high 
profits was general, or played a major part in the rise in prices since the end of the 
War”. 


Agricultural Prices.—Agricultural prices have risen more rapidly than prices 
in general since 1939 but, since the end of the War, farm products prices have risen _ 
less than prices of most other groups in the wholesale index. The chief explanation 
for this lies in the removal of food subsidies which kept food prices down during the 
War. Farm prices moved upward in response to the acute world shortage of food, an 
aftermath of the War. Food contracts with the United Kingdom and restrictions 
on exports to the United States kept Canadian prices from rising to the levels pre- 
vailing in export markets. 


The Effect of Mark-ups and Margins on Prices.—It was general for the 
distributive trades to maintain the same fixed percentage mark-ups on their various 
lines of merchandise as their costs rose. This, the Commission felt, increased prices 
to the consumer much more than a dollar and cent mark-up would have done. One 
reason given for this was that it is a convenient and quick pricing procedure. The 
claim was also made that other operating expenses rise in a period when the cost of 
merchandise is rising and that this procedure is used as a hedge against inventory 
losses when prices decline. The Commission found it “difficult to justify the aug- 
mented dollar profits made by distributors who invariably maintain the same per- 
centage mark-up as when their rate of stock turnover was lower... . The 
increased rate of stock turnover during the War and post-war years, combined with 
a comparatively small number of mark-downs, would” the Commission felt “have 
made it possible for the distributive trades to take a lower percentage mark-up 
and still realize larger net profits in dollar terms’’. 
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Restrictive Business Practices..—_Among the industries examined, the Com- 
mission found a number where conditions were highly competitive. There were a 
few where there was little competition. ‘More significant is the growing tendency 
towards monopolistic competition through brand names and special advertising, 
price leadership by a few large firms . . . and resale price maintenance (by the 
manufacturer) . . . . The experiences and influences of the war period created 
conditions conducive to the spread of patterns of behaviour from which active price 
competition is excluded.” The Commission did not find monopolistic practices, 
however, to be a major factor in the recent rise in prices. 


Prices of Individual Staple Commodities.—The following ten commodities 
were those in which “some substantial price increases took place during the past 
two years” :— 


Bread.—‘‘The tendency among large multiple bakeries has been to minimize price 
competition and to use expensive sales promotion and advertising’. Many of them use 
retail price maintenance. Margins guaranteed to retailers seemed to the Commission 
to be out of proportion to the margins that would exist under competitive conditions. 
“If retailers had greater freedom to compete...lower priced bread might have a... 
significant effect on the general price level’’. The Commission questioned whether the 
removal of the price ceiling and delayed adjustments in other costs justified increases 
in prices. 


Butter —The removal of the subsidy in 1947 brought about an expected increase of 
about 10 cents per lb. The lifting of the subsidy on coarse grains also caused a rise in 
prices but the predominant factor in the price rise was consumer demand. 


Live Stock and Meat.—The sharply increased prices of pork and beef in 1948 were found 
to be due largely to external influences. The price of pork was almost entirely determined 
by United Kingdom contracts and the lifting of the embargo on the export of cattle to 
the United States strongly influenced the price of beef. The Commission found the prim- 
ary live-stock industry and retail meat trade very competitive but three large firms 
control 60 p.c. of the total inspected slaughterings. The three largest packing firms made 
a net profit of $4,300,000 in the four months following the removal of controls compared 
to less than $1,000,000 in the corresponding period of 1947. Substantial profits were made 
on holdings in cold storage as a result of inventory appreciation when prices advanced 
with the changes in United Kingdom contract prices. 


Fruits and Vegetables—With the imposition of import restrictions in November, 
1947, curtailed supplies and high consumer demand brought about a rise in prices. 
There was evidence that some wholesalers increased their gross margins to com- 
pensate for decreased volume of sales. These enhanced margins did not appear to the 
Commission to have been altogether necessary. 


Primary Textiles.—Cotton fabric production, which in 1948 barely equalled the 1939 
level, together with high consumer demand caused shortages. Primary cotton manu- 
facturers attributed this to labour difficulties but the Commission thought that it may 
also have been ‘‘due to the fact that they operate with some degree of monopolistic 
advantage behind a heavy protective tariff’’. 


The concentration of business in the primary wool industry is less than in primary 
cotton and there is less similarity in the fabrics produced. Operating income as a per- 
centage of sales increased considerably for most firms between 1936-39 and 1947. 


The synthetic fibre industry is conducted by three large firms, each occupying a 
monopoly in its own field. The returns of two of these firms were regarded by the Com- 
mission as ‘‘very high indeed’’. 


Secondary Teztiles——The chief factors in the price rise in the clothing field were 
found to be increased cost of materials and labour, and the fixed percentage mark-up 
system. 


Chemical Fertilizers.—‘‘Prices of chemical fertilizers increased much less than the 
average of all price rises since the pre-war period.’’ World prices are well above Canadian 
prices. Rises in domestic prices may be attributed to higher costs for imports and manu- 
es Generally speaking, individual producers have kept their prices at a reasonable 
evel. 
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Hides and Leather.—Increases in prices of hides and leather are felt to have resulted 
from the influence of world market and United States prices, increases in wages and the 


increased costs of tanning materials. On the removal of controls, prices rose to meet 
United States prices and thereafter remained steady. 


Leather Footwear.—‘‘The rise in the price of shoes reflected the rise in the price of 
leather.’’? Shoe retailers have a fixed mark-up of about 333 p.c. On the whole the manu- 
facture of leather footwear was regarded by the Commission as very competitive. 


Lumber.—The Commission found “‘little evidence to indicate widespread attempts 
_.. to raise or maintain prices by agreement. . . (or) of price leadership’. Unprecedented 
demand and increased wages trebled the price of lumber in the years 1939-47. Canadian 
prices, though higher after decontrol, were still below the export price level. There was 
some evidence that “‘grading procedure, particularly in Eastern Canada, did not always 
seem to give sufficient protection to consumers’’ and a uniform system of grading was 
recommended. 


Consumer Credit.—The increased demand for consumer credit was found to 
have been brought about by a desire for a higher standard of living, increased pro- 
duction, and an increase in the number and size of credit institutions. The Report 
states, however, that the consumer is seldom aware of what he actually pays for 
credit, rates quoted in many cases being discount rates on debts to be amortized 
by equal monthly payments. It was the opinion of the Commission that ‘‘if finance 
charges were stated as annual effective rates rather than as discount rates in loan 
contracts and literature, the consumer would be able to choose the credit most 
advantageous to him.... Lack of adequate and accurate statistics is one of the 
major obstacles to a knowledge of Consumer Credit” and it was recommended that 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics “broaden and refine its statistics’’ relative to this 
indicator. 


Statistics.—In addition the Commission recommended that the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics explore the possibilities of improving the cost-of-living index. 
A continu’ng program of consumer expenditure surveys on a sample basis was 
suggested and, among other things, it was pointed out that “the present system of 
reckoning shelter costs gives an inadequate picture of true costs”. Among other 
recommendations, a statistical study of productivity was urged and the publication 
of “an analysis of the way in which the consumer’s dollar is divided among the 
various productive and distributive processes’. 


Other Recommendations.—It was recommended that the Dominion 
Companies’ Act be revised to obtain “uniformity in the quality and quantity of 
information given in financial statements’. |More information on inventories, 
reserves and profits is required and the Federal Government was urged to obtain the 
co-operation of the Provincial Governments in developing uniform financial reporting 
under the Act. 


Public accounts, the Commission thought, should be published so that the 
man in the street can understand the effect of government transactions. 
The Combines Investigation Commission was urged to devise means to deal 


with the fixing of resale prices by manufacturers. 


In conclusion, the Commission recorded its view that import controls should 
not be used as a protectionist device. 
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Section 1.—Continuing Activities of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, 1948-49* 


The activities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, up to the middle of 1948, 
in controlling prices and promoting an adequate supply and orderly distribution 
of essential goods and services, and later in the program of readjustment and 
decontrol, are described in previous editions of the Canada Year Book. Develop- 
men‘s in the last six months of 1948 and in 1949 are presented here. 


Continuing and Reimposed Controls.—At July 1, 1948, the only commodi- 
ties remaining under wartime ceiling prices were sugar, edible molasses, primary 
iron and steel products, oils and fats including soap, lard and shortening. 


Early in 1948, ceiling prices were reimposed on butter. Price or mark-up 
controls were applied during 1948 to a number of commodities, supplies of which 
were restricted by the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act, namely, canned 
fruits and vegetables, canned citrus juices, citrus fruits, cabbage, carrots and a 
number of imported fruits and vegetables. The only subsidies being paid as of 
July, 1948, were on oils and fats and on steel. On Aug. 1, 1948, the domestic price of 
wheat was advanced to $2-00 per bushel in line with the United Kingdom contract 
price, and a subsidy of 463 cents per bushel was authorized on western spring wheat 
going into domestic consumption in order to avoid any increase in the prices of 
flour and bread. Ceiling prices for flour and bread were reimposed on Aug. 19, 1948. 


Butter production in 1948 was insufficient to meet domestic requirements and 
some controls on the interprovincial movement of butter and its restricted use had 
to be reimposed. In addition, the Government purchased 15,000,000 lb. of butter in 
Denmark, Australia and New Zealand. This butter was sold at ceiling prices and the 
difference between its cost and its selling price was absorbed by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board as a subsidy. 


Decontrol.—On July 31, 1948, the subsidies paid on oils and fats were discon- 
tinued and oils, fats, soaps, shortening and lard were removed from price control. 
Offshore purchases of oils and fats and crushing stock continued to be allocated to 
primary users until February, 1949, when the decision of the International Emergency 
Food Committee to end international allocations made these unnecessary. 

In March, 1949, the Minister of Finance in his Budget Speech announced 
further measures of decontrol. Price ceilings were revoked on flour, bread, butter, 
sugar, edible molasses, canned fruits and vegetables, and imported apples, celery, 
lettuce, onions, spinach and tomatoes. Concurrently the subsidy on wheat was 
removed. The Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation continued to be the sole 
importer of raw cane-sugar, since the wartime arrangements between Canada and 
the United Kingdom for the joint purchase of all Empire and Commonwealth 
raw sugars included the 1949 season’s production. 

The Continuation of Transitional Measures Act was extended by Parliament for 
another year to Mar. 31, 1950, with a proviso that limited the authority of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to those goods and services subject to an order of 
the Board at the time of the amendment (Mar. 26, 1949). 

The commodities under price control at that time were: citrus fruits, canned 
citrus fruit juices, cabbage, carrots, imported grapes and the primary forms of iron and 
steel. The order regarding cabbage was suspended Mar. 31, 1949. Subsidies paid 


* Prepared by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
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on scrap as a raw material in steel making were terminated by Sept. 1, 1949, and 
subventions paid on directed movements were substantially reduced by that time. 
All remaining controls on the primary forms of iron and steel were. removed on 
Dec. 1, 1949, and Feb. 15, 1950. By the latter date the only remaining controls 
were those on rent. 


Rentals and Shelter.—All controls on commercial accommodation were 
removed by Mar. 8, 1948, and no control has been reimposed either on this type of 
accommodation or on hotel rates, seasonal accommodation or boarding-house rates 
where meals are supplied. 


Decontrol has proceeded in the fields of maximum rentals and eviction control. 
The provisions first enacted in 1947 permitting landlords to obtain a 10 p.c. increase 
in maximum rental upon offering the tenant a two-year lease were amended in 
October, 1948, to permit all landlords whose tenants occupied self-contained housing 
accommodation to obtain this 10 p.c. increase and a further 5 p.c. if they supplied 
heat to their tenants, without offering the tenant any security of tenure beyond that 
conferred by the regulations. At the same time, it was provided that leases of this 
type of accommodation to a person who was not the tenant on Nov. 1, 1948, were 
not subject to any control. On Dec. 15, 1948, the provision permitting application to 
increase &@ maximum rental which was lower than that prevailing generally for sim- 
ilar accommodation was extended to include in such privilege rooms which formed 
part of the residence of the landlord—a class designated as ‘shared accommodation’. 


In May, 1949, the maximum rentals of housing accommodation at Winnipeg, 
Man., and Victoria, B.C., were increased by special order to cover general increases 
in municipal taxes, rather than requiring each individual landlord to apply to the 
Board for the requisite increases. A similar order was applied to Toronto, Ont., 
in August, 1949. In the same month a new formula was evolved permitting rental 
appraisers, in increasing maximum rentals because of increase in municipal taxes, 
to compensate landlords for the portion of the tax increase which accrued between 
the beginning of the taxation year and the date upon which they could require the 
tenant to pay the increased rental. 


Amendments were made to the provisions of the Board’s orders granting to 
tenants security of tenure. In November, 1948, a landlord-owner was permitted to 
require that his tenant vacate on six months notice if the landlord needed the 
accommodation for his own residence, provided the landlord had owned the housing 
accommodation at Noy. 1, 1947. At the same time any landlord, no matter how long 
he had been the owner, who alleged that his inability to occupy his housing accom- 
modation was causing him grevious hardship, was authorized to apply to a commis- 
sioner for exemption from security of tenure. In November, 1948, the same pro- 
cedure of application to a commissioner for exemption from the provisions conferring 
security of tenure was extended to include any religious or educational institution 
or public hospital which required housing accommodation occupied by a tenant for 
the extension of its public service. In March, 1949, an owner of a house rented to a 
tenant who operated a rooming house therein and used no part for his own resi- 
dence was granted the right of applying to a commissioner who could exempt from 
the security of tenure on assurance that the owner would leave the roomers 
undisturbed. 


By orders of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board made Nov. 10, 1949, the 
maximum rental of rooms was increased 20 p.c. and the maximum rental of self- 
contained dwellings 18 p.c. if unheated by the landlord and 22 p.c. if heated by the 
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landlord. In the case of self-contained dwellings the increases were conditional 
upon the landlord offering to the tenant a term-certain lease of 12 months duration. 
~ not to expire prior to Apr. 30, 1951. Any landlord who owned a self-contained 
dwelling prior to Nov. 1, 1949, could recover it from the tenant on six months notice 
if he needed the dwelling as his own residence, and any landlord of rooms could 
recover possession from the tenant upon six months notice without giving any reason 

for his action. A landlord and tenant of a self-contained dwelling could enter into a 
two-year term-certain lease, free of all control. 


Section 2.—Wholesale and Retail Prices 


For purposes of statistical analysis, commodity prices are usually divided into 
two principal groups, wholesale prices and retail prices. The term ‘wholesale’ is 
not used literally, and primary producers’, factory and jobbers’ quotations, as well 
as actual wholesale prices, are often included in this group. Markets in which 
this type of price is quoted are usually well organized, and are frequently very 
sensitive and responsive to changing business and monetary conditions. Wholesale 
quotations are preferred, therefore, for sensitive index numbers of prices designed 
to reflect. price reactions to economic factors. 


Retail prices are important from a statistical point of view because they indicate 
changes in living costs and, along with measurements of income, show fluctuations 
in the economic well-being of the community. Retail prices, however, may be 
influenced by local conditions and are less sensitive than wholesale prices. There is 
ordinarily a lag of several months between retail and wholesale quo ations. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Prices 


Historical Record of Prices.—Wholesale price index numbers in Canada 
cover the period dating from Confederation in 1867. An intermittent decline 
characterized the first 30 years of this interval, followed by a gradual advance for - 
a period of 16 years prior to the outbreak of war in 1914; from an average of 43-6 
in 1897, the general wholesale index (1926=100) advanced without appreciable — 
interruption to 64-4 in July, 1914. By the end of the War in November, 1918, 
this index had reached 132-8, and it continued upward to a post-war inflationary 
peak of 164-3 in May, 1920. The subsequent deflationary period lasted about 
two years, and between 1922 and 1929 price levels remained comparatively stable. 
Annual averages in this interval held between a high of 102-6 for 1925 and 95-6 
for 1929. For the four years following 1929, depressionary influences were so severe 
that prices fell to the level of those of 1918. In February, 1933, the wholesale 
index touched an extreme low of 63-5 before turning upward again. Irregular 
recovery then continued until 1937, but the highest point reached, 87-6 in July, 
1937, was substantially below the 1926 average. The collapse of the wheat market 
in 1938, along with fairly general depression in other markets, carried wholesale 
price levels just prior to the outbreak of war in 1939 down to about 11 points above 
the 1913 level. The August, 1939, index of 72-3 marked the extreme low of a 
two-year decline. The movement of prices prior to the outbreak of the Second 
World War was quite different, therefore, from that which preceded the First 
World War. The relatively low level of prices in August, 1939, probably influenced 
the sharper initial advance at the outbreak of war. However, during 1940, price 
levels steadied and showed no sign of a steep increase until 1941. By that time, 
great expansion in wartime production had made serious inroads into stocks of 
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nearly all basic commodities and, at the end of 1941, wheat remained the only 
important commodity for which stocks exceeded predictable requirements. The 
introduction of general price control in December, 1941, ended a year in which 
wholesale prices had advanced 11 p.c. as compared with about 3 p.c. in 1940. The 
effectiveness of control is indicated by the fact that percentage increases in wholesale 
prices amounted to only 3-7 and 5-7 for the years 1942 and 1943, respectively, 
while the December, 1944, index remained the same as the December, 1943, figure. 
The December, 1945, index of 103-9 was 11 p.c. above that for December, 1941, 
when price control became generally effective. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
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Post-War Price Movements.—The precipitous advance in United States 
general wholesale prices which began during the latter half of 1946 was of great 
concern to Canadian price-control authorities. This advance had been anticipated 
in July, 1946, when the Canadian dollar was returned to par with the United 
States dollar, thus reducing the Canadian dollar cost of imports from the United 
States. This provided a buffer of 10 p.c. only and the rise in United States prices 
was greater than that on a large majority of imported articles so that continuous 
pressure was felt, especially among individual items. The Canadian general whole- 
sale price index rose from 103-6 to 112-0, an increase of over 8 p.c. in the 19 months 
between V-E Day in May, 1945, and December, 1946. 


The Canadian price rise accelerated in 1947 as internal controls continued to be 
relaxed. The monthly general wholesale index advanced without interruption from 
112-0 at December, 1946, to 143-5 at December, 1947, an increase of 28 p.c. 
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Wholesale Prices, January, 1948-December, 1949.—The price rise of 1947 
carried through into 1948 although at a decreasing rate. During the 12 months 
from December, 1947, to December, 1948, the index rose 11 p.c. to reach 159-6. The 
sharp February, 1948, break in United States basic commodity markets was reflected 
in the Canadian wholesale index by a drop of only one-tenth of a point between 
February and March. The exceptionally sharp increase in the wholesale index 
between July and August reflected mainly the increase in the price of No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba wheat from $1-58 to $2-05 per bu. (basis, in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur or Vancouver). 

The December wholesale index level of 159.6 marked a high, surpassed only 
by the inflationary peak of 1920. However, the months following December, 1948, 
were notably different from those following May, 1920. By January, 1921, the 
general wholesale index had dropped nearly 22 p.c. from the peak whereas, SIX 
months after December, 1948, the index had fallen only 2 p.c. The slight declines 
of January and February were largely the result of weaknesses in the prices of 
animal products, while the March-June decrease was almost entirely due to a sharp 
drop in prices of copper, lead and zinc. Little change occurred in the second half of 
1949, the general wholesale index standing at 156-8 for December. 
1.—Annua! Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, Significant Years, 1939-48, 

and Monthly Index Numbers, 1948 and 1949 
(1926=100) 
Nore.—Figures for significant years 1913-39 will be found at p. 952 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


ee 


Raw and |Fully and Building 
; Con- Pro- Partly | Chiefly | Canadian and Indus- 
Year and Month sumer ducers Manu- Manu- Farm Cons- trial 
Goods Goods | factured | factured | Products!] truction | Materials 
Goods Goods Materials 

LOS OR Pee ee 75-9 70-4 67-5 75°3 64-3 89-7 69-0 
1940 oo ee eh FETS 83-4 78-7 75-3 81-5 67-6 95-6 79-0 
7 UO gy Dame eria Ratan 91-1 83-6 81-8 88-8 72-8 107-3 87°3 
1GA2 Sere heen oe 95-6 88-3 90-1 91-9 85-0 115-2 94-2 
LOA er Nate heen eats 97-0 95-1 99-1 93-1 97-9 121-2 97-6 
NOAL Pee ee es sis 97-4 99-9 104-0 93-6 107-1 127-3 99-8 
TOSS Se antares sierate 98-1 100-7 105-6 94-0 112-3 127-3 99-8 
1946 een rercectecs- 101-1 105-7 109-5 98-8 118-1 134-8 103-6 
LOS fee yacromeracene 117°3 129-3 130-7 117-4 126-4 166-4 130-4 
194 Sittredec. seek aks 140-8 153-9 156-2 140-3 149-7 195-7 155-2 

AO weer sorevertAniS. aks . 3 aie Mie R ‘ te 

1948 
Vanuanryecencnaencs 135-6 146-2 148-3 136-8 147-7 187-8 148-4 
February.......... 137-2 145-9 147-5 137-5 145-7 187-9 146-3 
IMSrche! aae.ne sac 137-6 145-4 147-3 137-3 145-1 186-5 144-9 
DADE eaiserere cis et of © 138-4 147-5 150-0 138-1 148-1 188-9 149-5 
AN Ene oe Pere meas 139-3 149-5 152-6 138-1 151-0 193-5 151-6 
AEE Saree oe a ee 141-1 151-0 155-9 138-1 155-2 194-7 155-2 
SW ee tase ke ek astra ce 141-2 151-3 155-1 138-9 154-2 195-4 155-3 
LATANS HARE Oe a ae 143-2 161-5 163-2 143-4 151-2 200-1 162-6 
September........ 143-8 161-7 162-8 143-8 149-7 200-2 162-4 
October-s..5.- RSet : 144-1 162-0 163-9 144-1 149-3 205-9 162-1 
November........ : 144-0 162-5 164-2 143-9 149-9 203-7 162-2 
December........ : 144-3 162-8 163-8 143-9 148-9 203°5 162-3 
1949 2 

NADUATV 24 oe lees: . 144-0 162-5 163-4 143-3 148-2 204-3 162-0 
Pebruaryie ssc + : 142-8 161-1 161-1 142-1 145-1 204:3 160-1 
Mareiccccccscter > 142-7 160-6 161-7 140-9 145-8 205-4 157-8 
Aprile 08. . ..avstersl: 143-6 160-3 160-8 142-0 147-6 204-3 153-8 
LIS Sa Pi ae ar 143-5 157-8 159-5 142-3 148-0 202-8 149-9 
tiS-¢ AACR Rene 144-4 156-7 160-2 142-1 149-6 201-3 147-3 
MLL gs eh es os ogee 145-0 156-5 160-8 142-1 150-9 200-7 145-7 
A PUSte ents) ce lee cine : 143-2 156-2 158-5 142-3 146-0 198-1 146-6 
September........ : 142-6 156-6 158-4 141-8 145-7 197-6 148-5 
Octonerns. 24 sts e: : 143-1 159-2 160-5 142-9 145-0 199-3 149-7 
November........ . 142-4 159-6 160-5 142-8 145-0 199-6 150-9 
December......... : 142-4 159-8 160-2 142-6 144. 200-3 151-0 


1 Includes wheat participation payments authorized up to Mar. 31, 1949, and retroactive to August, 1945. 
21949 data subiect to revision, 
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World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries 
have varied widely since the years before the War. Comparisons between Canadian 
wholesale price changes and those that have occurred in other countries are pro- 
vided in Table 2 which lists wholesale price indexes at certain dates for a selected 
list of countries. 


2—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and other Countries, 1939 and 
December 1945, 1947 and 1948 


(1937=100 except for: France, where 1938=100 and Mexico, where 1939=100. For India the base was 
changed after 1946 to September, 1938 - August, 1939=100) 


(Source: The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations) 


SSS SS ee 
Month of December 


Country 1939 : 
1945 1947 1948 
Alishralia ts (J RA8 CAO Ine, TOOLS BE SBR EN - 100 139 159 182 
CanagaP es Sa 5 ol ise Mamet ee re a SN eas 89 123 170 189 
Bi 1 Po uaaace a eeieatetinly: Mamiehalne thier ULaeratnaceely. atten Mts cif 93 201 315 368 
Czechoslovakia... :.. Seca}. sO 2 hehe ts. & 113 207 316 335 
Denniar k's 9X. eee ee nek Sale ce 99 Al 203 Bon 
Finkipdeds::. cass. ect aunt ES parent Any. < Diatiny ere. tor bets 9§ 498 828 905 
ETANGOt cera e ook coer One ee Rees ee 105 469 EO be 1,971 
Drie ee ee ee hk ee Oe ee 95 233 314 384 
Mexico «(Mexico Cita). ..ie0) dv er rire ahs 100 183 243 268 
Netherlsnds )cnec en. eo os a 97 200 258 268 
New Zealand: ae aint Oe S88 fe ae 105 158 176 178 
NOT Warr ee nee arr epietent ahaha. 100 163 175 180 
Pern (Lima) ose 8.) A pene ee 8 Rae ee 105 218 363 427 
Porttigal’ (Lasbonji: >) Se Sie tM eieeae ewe” 98 230 227 242 
Swedent,.... eevee eethme St) ieee. Pee 101 167 180 190 
Switvertand 220, Ven Aa Daas ft retidrued, 100 193 209 208 
Union. of South Afiives s..2 5.3: ° MM. Ree baa) « 101 157 175 184 
United Kingdon ie oe ae 95 156 187 203 
United States cies See. eee. ke ee 89 124 189 188 
re ee TE OE os OI ng *S* B  eee 


Subsection 2.—Cost-of-Living Index 


Purpose and Interpretation.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index measures the influence of changes in retail prices of goods and services 
upon the cost of a representative urban wage-earner family budget. 


It should be clearly understood that the index is a measurement of price change. 
Many people use the term ‘living costs’ to indicate the total cost of goods they 
buy. Used in this sense, living costs may include different things from year to 
year as well as different quantities of the same things. A cost-of-living index based 
upon this idea would reflect the value of total purchases made by everyone. It could 
be measured by the total consumer expenditure item as published in the Bureau’s 
national income and expenditure estimates.* The cost-of-living index is based upon 
a quite different idea. It measures changes in the cost of a family budget which 
includes the same amounts of the same commodities and services for considerable 
periods of time. It is essentially an index that measures changes in prices. Minor 
adjustments were necessary both during and after the War to take account of chang- 
ing consumption patterns caused by imposition and removal of rationing, ete. At 
longer intervals a completely new survey of family budgets is undertaken. A survey 
of family income and expenditure was begun in October, 1948. 


* See National Accounts and Related Economic Statistics, Chapter X, 
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Each monthly figure is a percentage which compares the present dollar cost 
of the index budget with the cost of the same budget in a reference period. The 
Bureau’s reference period now is the five-year interval 1935 to 1939, and the average 
cost of the index budget for this period is represented by 100. The comparable 
cost at Dec. 1, 1949, was 161-5 of its base-period cost. This figure of 161-5 becomes 
the cost-of-living index for Dee. 1, 1949. 


Cost-of-Liv'ng Index, January, 1948 - December, 1949. — During 1948 
retail prices of consumer goods and services continued to advance, and the official 
cost-of-living index rose 12-9 points or nearly 9 p.c. This substantial rise was 
considerably less than the 15 p.c. increase experienced during 1947. Actually, 
the index did not rise steadily for the full twelve months. The high for the year 
of 159-6 was reached in October and again in November. December saw a decline 
of 0-7 points, being the first decrease of any consequence since September, 1945. 


3.—Annual Index Numbers of Living Costs, 1939-49, and Monthly Index Numbers, 
1948 and 1949 


_ (1935-39 = 100) 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1913-34 will be found at p. 863 of the 1946 Year Book; those for 1935-38 
will be found at pp. 954-955 of the 1948-49 edition. 
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Home 
Fuel and - . | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Year Food Rent : Clothing | : Total 
Light ings and | laneous 
and Month Index Index Titdes e Geevines Tox Index 
Index 
WEN the: be detec ees Soe ae 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101:5 
5 AT De yt a a SN mao 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
eb i Alen ea el len? © Orem aD 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
LO a Nee etree Oe a, nora 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
NOUR at Sali dik Aedes sc te ea 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
1 I cath A iealelie Relea ae aoe 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 118-9 
LOY ae orice Sli rs ea. ie ie 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 119-5 
NOLO cet Se hE 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 123-6 
OT igi ree cs Uy 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 135-5 
EL an sO a hire 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 155-0 
j RO 4 bor oat Pete Me Be ot Wee Se Se 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 160-8 
1948 
SG ELAULE evra pce cy ra nea means yma 182-2 119-9 120-4 161-2 158-4 122-6 148-3 
Pebriary ee Tefen eed 186-1 119-9 120-1 165-1 159-9 122-8 150-1 
SUCH eee ee Te eg eee 185-9 119-9 121-0 169-9 161-2 122-8 150-8 
fous ays Me nl ae Se 186-8 119-9 121-3 172-9 161-9 122-9 151-6 
A> Won s CORRE Bee eee 191-2 120-9 122-7 173-6 161-9 122-9 153-3 
JWG HOS GHIAe.LaS 193-9 120-9 124-3 174-8 162-0 122-7 154-3 
JIU" an ay shoe an eg Mae alee % Sane ay pa 201-3 120-9 124-5 175-4 162-8 123-1 156-9 
August aie aile:, . Odie: DO 202-6 120-9 127-7 175-9 161-4 123-4 157-5 
BCDLCUNDOR rt. tea ot 203 -9 121-0 128-5 179-9 164-2 124-4 158-9 
Octoveriee,. i) 28 te. Pe 205-4 121-0 128-8 181-0 165-1 124-4 159-6 
INovemibores.o- 0 Gude ae. 204-7 121-0 129-0 181-5 166-0 124-6 159-6 
DECenIbEer MET A, OD 202-0 121-7 129-1 181-5 166- 124-6 158-9 
1949 
DAWURT Vere re ae ek <8 nl 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 159-6 
Mebrnany ys ji G5it As 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 159-5 
Msireh te we Fen Sees | ek 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 159-2 
A pI > 5. Me ered Ze TOT, 198-5 122-4 131-0 183-2 168-0 128-4 159-3 
LEON ae UR las bcd at baa 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 159-5 
DUNG Sar ctieds ioe ktare ee: Apacs: 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 160-5 
ULV . Set rth utd bo ties Se 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 162-1 
AMwUst saree (sel aes nS et 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 162-8 
PebteUa Dein. ecbicenr at} rsh ove 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 162-3 
Optobeteewie.o. oe 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 162-2 
November. 3. A888 smarter 203 -3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 161-7 
PRERIMNCE Ac edie lk beeee. 201:9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 161-5 
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However, the index did not continue to decline and a levelling-off process became 
evident during the first five months of 1949. This was similar to the pattern of whole- 
sale prices described previously and likewise differed significantly from the sharp drop 
in retail prices that followed immediately after the peak of 1920. During June, July 
and August, 1949, seasonal strength was responsible for a slight advance in the index 
level while the reverse was the case for the last four months of the year. 


AVERAGE FARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


COMPARED WITH COST OF LIVING 
JULY 1945=100 


ra 


HOURLY B 


a 
COST OF LIVING 


1945 Vv. a a 1949 


Regional Changes in Living Costs.—In 1941, the Bureau established cost- 
of-living indexes for eight regional cities covering the period since August, 1939. 
These indexes, for the cities shown in Table 4, are patterned after the official cost- _ 
of-living series for Canada and include group indexes for food, fuel, rent, clothing, 
home furnishings and services, and miscellaneous items. The budget quantities 
employed for these calculations have been computed for each city from expenditure 
records of wage-earner families in the year ended Sept. 30, 1938. For the city records, 
August, 1939 =100 is the base used instead of the five-year period 1935-39. 


Regional movements in living costs since the outbreak of the Second World 
War have been closely comparable to movements in the index for Canada as a whole, 
which advanced 60 p.c. between August, 1939, and December, 1949. During this 
period increases in the eight city indexes ranged from 54 to 64 p.c. 
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4.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Eight Cities, Alternate Months, 1945-49 
(August, 1939=100) 


Norts.—Figures on this base for years 1940-44 will be found in corresponding tables in previous Year 
Books beginning with the 1942 edition. 


° i . e S - = - 
Year and Month | Halifax Seek Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg rok are 4 pM 
1945 
February.......... 118-8 118-6 120-9 116-7 116-0 119-4 116-6 118-4 
LILA. acto Wee 4 - 118-7 118-8 121-0 116-9 116-2 119-6 116-8 118-6 
JUROR. shee A 119-1 119-4 121-9 118-3 117-2 119-9 117-3 120-0 
August: . Uiscee i. 121-1 120-9 123-6 118-6 118-0 121-2 118-4 120-4 
October........... 119-4 119-5 122-2 117-9 116-8 120-3 117-9 119-0 
December........ 119-6 119-7 122-6 118-3 117-0 120-7 118-4 119-7 
1946 
Hebruary..%. 25.4... 119-3 119-7 122-2 118-2 117-1 120-6 117-8 119-2 
tg eae eee Ne ae 120-3 120-6 123-1 119-3 118-4 121-7 119-1 120-4 
dunes hese. 122-4 122-5 125-8 121-9 120-9 125-3 121-2 123-7 
Augustass ts dais. 125-0 124-6 128-3 123-5 122-1 126-1 123-2 124-7 
October=.4 .246.<- 125-0 124-9 129-5 124-9 122-7 127-2 123-9 125-9 
December........ 125-1 125-1 129-1 125-0 123 -2 128-2 124-8 126-6 


1948 
February.......... 144-3 147-7 152-8 147-8 144-4 151-9 145-1 148-7 
Ditioterete ees. 146-2 149-3 154-9 148-6 146-3 153-7 146°5 151-0 
JONG Osea comes 149-1 152-3 158-4 151-6 148-6 157-2 149-0 154-3 
AUZUBG coe eee 151-7 156-0 160-6 154-3 150-6 159-5 153-5 159-5 
October? . sckidss«: 152-2 156-4 163-1 155-4 152-8 161-8 153-9 161-3 
December......... 150-8 155-5 161-5 154-5 152-2 161-6 153-6 160-8 

1949 
February.......... 152-1 156-2 162-4 154-7 153-8 162-0 154-4 160-8 
DEM ee eee: 152-3 155-9 161-9 154-8 153-8 161-8 154-3 160°5 
LU: Pe ees ae A 153-4 157-2 164-6 156-1 155-4 162-5 155-8 - 162-0 
MUSE ces ccvortsrocueore 157-2 159-7 166-1 158-5 157-9 163-8 158-3 164-2 
October........... 155-0 159-0 165-4 157-9 156-2 162-4 156°8 162-8 
December......... 153-6 158-0 164-1 157-4 155-7 162-7 156-4 161-9 


World Cost-of-Living Indexes.—lIn order to place changes in Canadian retail 
prices in perspective with those which have occurred in other countries, Table 5 
gives cost-of-living indexes for selected countries and dates. It will be noted immedi- 
ately that increases in the cost-of-living have been a world wide phenomenon and that 
the Canadian increase has been moderate compared to that which has occurred in 
many other countries. The indexes shown in Table 5 measure price change only and 
should not be used to compare living costs from country to country. 
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5.—Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada and Other Countries, 1939 and 
December 1945, 1947 and 1948 


(1937=100) 
(Source: The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the United Nations) 


Month of December— 


Country 1939 a 

1945 1947 1948 
ASCP ALIGN Tes recta tate inte ore emtnion uclemre cis aero iaretes tie 105 129 140 154 
Canadartenscerreet rere nn 100 119 144 157 
Chiles(Santiago)'. nto sccaes cons cists ens rein sc 106 252 403 471 
@zechoslovakiawbragic)es s4..6 eae ee reek 115 230 319 325 
Denmark... o 7 oes. he BAS a ei on aoe case ee kee 104 162 167 170 
Wnt: 2. eee ee rice eee ees oe as Se eae ho tio 105 419 748 828 
Brance (Coston loodiin Paris) 4. aoase... ts. tenes oes 125 552 1,612 2927 
Keeland!(GReyikjavile) wm ee code cee oases denne nel ee 103 285 328 ee 326 
Indiva: (Bombay) 22:4). 2 ek de ete 2s tee oe 100 228 269 308 
México (Mexico:City) eek inchs no den os haat te lnk Eye 116 268 353 377 
INGEHErlANdS:.= pec coe ce set coe ere oricars othe ere ocleinisere 102 177 202 214 
ING Wi ZiGAN SIT Guns cham tonics eae orden we aoe cmene seme renee 107 1232 133 135 
INOLWASe Bs re cca ard orca eaca eo Palerstovs eee aoe eee se 105 161 163 162 
Boru Ginna) aac metcns «cr ceeten eee oe tee eiacae eee 100 190 311 353 
‘Rortyucalea(hasbom)evchccuicceue auto eeueiee en ee 101 197 208 213 
Sweden c8. wakes able ee ck Oe eae e aoe ee ecto ors 104 149 152 160 
Switzorlande seas ob nch aies he bine ome Seti ee ose 101 151 163 164 
Union: of PoutheAirica seek. oc.desee tte «koe ciel ate 104 137 146 156 
UWnrted-Kingdony.,..f. Sek. dnc ne neice ee ee 103 132 1044 109 
United: Sta tesee sin ct «ce ies deat een ee een ee 97 126 163 167 
1 Base: January-March, 1939=i00. 2 New wartime index linked to former series. 3 Base: 
July, 1938—June, 1939=100. 4 New series, base: June 17, 1947=100. 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Security prices have long been utilized in statistical measurements related to 
economic phenomena. ‘They are generally sensitive to changing business con- 
ditions, although this valuable characteristic is sometimes overshadowed by the 
fact that their movements may be influenced greatly by speculative interest very 
remotely associated with underlying economic conditions. Thus, in 1928 and 1929, 
common-stock prices advanced far beyond levels indicated by business profits and 
prospects. Security-price trends have also been at variance with other business 
indexes during the First and Second World Wars. 


Investors Price Index Numbers of Common Stocks, January, 1948- 
December, 1949.—After an early decline during the first three months of 1948, 
common-stock prices advanced to a high in June. Despite the loss of part of the 
mid-year gains over the latter half of the year, prices closed firm in December, well 
up from the 1948 ‘ow point and considerably above the average for 1947. 


During the first six months of 1949, a genera’ weakness in common-stock prices 
brought the index to 99-6 for June, as compared to 115-8 for December, 1948. 
While widespread, the declines were most severe in machinery and equipment, pulp 
and paper, beverages and transportation issues. The decline in the index co ncided 
with weakness in security prices in the United States wheve a moderate business 
recession occurred during the first half of 1949. However, stock price trends were 
reve:sed during the second half of 1949 and by December, the Investors’ Index 
had risen to 117-9 for a net gain of 2-1 points over the year. 
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6.—Investors Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1948 and 1949 
(1935-39 =100) 


Types of Stocks 


Industrials 
Year and 
Ma- Tex- | Food : 
Month ’| Indus-|chinery| Pulp tiles | and Hover: Build- Indus- 
trials, | and A Milling} Oils | and | Allied * Me. trial 
Total | Equip-} Paper Cloth-| Prod- | #8° t a Mines 
ment ing | ucts Bede 
(1948 
January... 102-0 | 189-8 | 261-9 | 113-8 70-5 | 188-4 | 117-6 | 312-6 | 132-6] 92-8 
February... 96-0 | 179-7 | 242-7 | 105-5 65-8 | 185-3 | 111-8 | 294-1 | 122-5 88-1 
March...... 95-8 | 185-9 | 243-7 | 104-9 65-2 | 186-6 | 109-6 | 289-7 | 121-4 88-1 
April. j..%:.. 103-7 | 209-1 | 256-5 | 109-5 70-1 | 197-3 | 115-2 | 312-6 | 132-0] 96-5 
May)... 20. 110-9 | 228-0 | 274-1 | 113-1 76°6 | 215-7 | 114-0 | 331-8 | 142-4 | 102-4 
JUNOant ers. 114-9 | 247-7 | 279-8 | 111-7 79-5 | 220-2 | 115-9 | 324-3 | 144-1 | 108-0 
ATH Neo; SISAS 111-0 | 234-9 | 275-9 | 111-2 75-1 | 221-9 | 115-5 | 315-3 | 139-5 | 105-1 
August..... 108-1 | 234-8 | 272-2 | 108-3 72-8 | 214-8 | 113-2 | 300-3 | 137-1 | 102-6 
September . 108-2 | 231-3 | 269-4 | 107-9 74-9 | 211-5 | 111-5 | 297-6 | 136-7 | 101-9 
October.... 111-6 | 234-6 | 266-9 | 103-5 78-4 | 212-9 | 112-8 | 305-7 | 139-6 | 106-6 
November . 113-5 | 233-5 | 267-6 | 100-3 79-6 | 217-8 | 116-6 | 315-4 | 140-9 | 108-8 
December.. 111-1 | 232-2 | 256-9 | 98-8] 78-9 | 217-8 | 114-1 | 302-8 | 139-6 | 105-6 
1949 
January... 109-3 | 234-1 | 257-1 96-4 75-9 | 214-3 | 115-2 | 294-5 | 143-0 | 103-8 
February.. Be 102-2 | 222-4 | 244-1 89-8 68-7 | 203-1 | 113-6 | 281-5 | 139-7 95-8 
March...... 100-4 | 217-5 | 236-7 85-9 69-5 | 205-9 | 112-0 | 276-1 | 137-4 91-7 
Apzilo tk ..... 99-8 | 211-9 | 234-2 88-4 70°8 | 205-7 | 111-9 | 274-4 | 139-6 89-5 
Magy os. ccs 98-8 | 208-4 | 227-4 84-2 70-2 | 204-2 | 112-8 | 275-7 | 136-3 88-3 
Janet... ,°5: 92-5 | 184-7 | 210-6 85°3 63-8 | 196-0 | 111-8 | 273-3 | 131-4 82°5 
Jabyet6 «.: 97-4 | 198-8 | 221-4 89-6 66-6 | 202-2 | 112-9 | 292-4 | 137-0 | 87-6 
August..... 101-3 | 209-5 | 230-6 90-2 68-8 | 204-6 | 114-6 | 306-7 | 140-0 91-7 
September . 102-2 | 213-1 | 240-1 93°0 68-9 | 204-8 | 116-0 | 312-5 | 148-0 | 91-4 
October. ... 107-9 | 221-4 | 259-0 95°8 75:4 | 206-4 | 122-0 | 329-6 | 151-4 94-3 
November.. 112-9 | 231-0 | 274-3 91-8 82-6 | 219-9 | 123-5 | 336-5 | 158-6 96-2 
December. . 112-5 | 231-5 | 279-4 88-5 82-4 | 229-9 | 121-5 | 345-9 | 163-2 | 92-6 
Types of Stocks 
Month : 
Public Telephone Power 
Utilities, Tite an and 
Total P Telegraph | Traction 
1948 
CREUSET RRR OR, OAM Ss Bae 112-9 155-5 107-4 101-4 
OAT ec eas ees alls cance to Bdcovsich Kons 110-1 153-1 106-0 95-2 
Mareb t Bodats sO 083 0 ak Al ds os bbl. tod eee eh Suc 107-4 140-5 104-7 98-4 
EA DUAL ements cee ice eis hs eet Aopalncaad cos oh Nels ons 116-5 172-3 105-7 102-5 
SCS i OO TG COO OT OR ROIS He Oo Ge OMS eee were ea a i 127-8 213-8 105-4 107-8 
PRO TRONS EE Retard Sei: ie ini tdh a leule At debs bids cack 132-2 225-0 110-5 108-7 
Dally sre eee Sas ee er eee we Eos OO ow oe 126-2 204-4 108-7 106-6 
PATO OE ae ee fone em oi ioe yk 123-2 190-2 108-6 106-7 
PODUGMAOr A Pes eee AI ot at CL Rcew eds 121-2 181-3 110-1 105-7 
CEO DOF EARN ser eta Ae has Ce cise Ted wcale PeRh eee 123-2 180-5 112-2 108-8 
RNa verier te ser ces Ul ah | pict ot, 121-3 175-2 111-3 107-8 
TOOOOMUICIR IS REE tae eee cee ane eke eedne 120-2 175-0 109-3 106-9 
1949 
MOMUINT Gano. Pe ak 8 iste ell ix, oes abouts sais 119-2 175-8 104-0 108-2 
EMRE TCS Ae ee tee tea ees ert aen 115-1 162-6 102-9 105-7 
BE RECR ait Asal d Wie Setokee baiWchekrescnts pet's 113-7 154-0 103-2 106-4 
ATMA Sere rer Saisie Snide atone once Vek te seeks. 115-7 150-6 106-6 109-7 
LISS 2 RR ge a a ORE Rea ee 113-5 145-7 106-1 107-4 
BUNGE eee oe eee En eee reas 109-2 135-2 104-2 104-1 
SPREE GE nae ne ie 114-3 147-4 106-1 108-4 
PA ULUSU eee rT EES en oe ee I 119-5 162-4 108-8 111-2 
PML OTOINE etc lich RAs. «ciclawmakiun slavicee' cues 122-7 172-5 110-1 112-8 
October...... Bestia aie asia raiete as este nieia ois aie ae nis areisora 121-9 171-3 109-9 111-7 
November... .ccc.cacceess SBE iidees A Nee 121-6 177-9 104:°5 112-2 
pT Se in a eee eis sido eeie oad tacate 122-5 183-8 103-8 112-0 
————————— SS a 
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Preferred Stocks, January, 1948,-December, 1949.—Although preferred 
stocks followed the same general pattern of fluctuations during the first half of 1948, 
as did common stocks, the subsequent decline from the June high wiped out most 
of the gains, so that the index closed about where it had stood in January. The 
1948 behaviour constituted a continuation of the gradual decline in preferred stock 
prices begun in February, 1947. The downward movement continued into 1949, 
and by June the index had fallen to 136-3, the lowest point reached between that 
date and May, 1945. By December this index had risen to 150-7. 


7.—_Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Months, 1933-49 
(1935-39 = 100) 


i ————— 
ee OOOOOel“#“=“O™®*qwqwnNeReESOOSOSSSESES S809  auauyaa0aaaaSSS0( 00 —0—ownwnw>w>—o 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


a | | | | SR | 


OR Ioinn45 See 59-8 | 59-S] 57-1] 57-1] 65-9| 70-6] 74-7 | 74-4] 73-6] 72-0] 71-3 | 72-6 
LOSE 5 «i se .ae 77-3 | 80-2] 81-2] 82-6] 82-9] 82-5} 82-1] 81-2] 81-3] 83-8] 85-2] 86-1 
R050 fs Sint 88-7 | 89-0 | 85-9] 83-5] 82-5] 82-5] 84-0] 85-5] 83-5] 83-8] 87-5] 89-0 
1936; #0 o.3 90-3 | 93-1] 92-0] 91-7] 90-0] 91-9] 95-9} 97-2 | 101-1 | 104-7 | 109-9 | 113-3 
LOST a. ob dese 119-7 | 121-1 | 123-8 | 124-4 | 120-9 | 119-8 | 119-9 | 122-4 | 109-8 | 99-2] 98-9] 97-7 
LSB. ob fe ote 100-6 | 99:0] 93-5] 94:3] 96-6] 98-7] 105-2 | 104-7 | 98-1} 106-2 | 105-5 | 104-8 
1939. 5 <%.0% 102-5 | 101-8 | 101-2 | 95-2 | 95-3 | 98-8 | 100-1 | 97-7 | 100-5 | 107-4 | 108-7 | 110-1 
POE! Ue Se ee 110-7 | 109-7 | 108-8 | 108-9 | 96-7] 86-9] 89-0] 93-9] 99-1} 100-7 | 103-0 | 101-7 
He Oe ee 101-4 | 97-6] 98-7] 97-9] 96-3] 96-8} 98-5} 100-0 | 103-2 | 102-2 | 102-6 | 100-7 
W942 encase 99-6 | 96-8] 95-6] 94-5] 95-4] 96-5] 95-7] 95-8 | 95-6] 96-2] 97-5 | 100-4 
1043 taste oe 102-7 | 105-5 | 106-4 | 108-2 | 110-1 | 113-3 | 117-3 | 117-8 | 118-0 | 118-2 | 115-3 | 115-8 
104RIR Aes 118-3 | 118-6 | 119-2 | 118-7 | 118-5 | 122-2 | 124-7 | 125-9 | 126-3 | 126-7 | 128-8 | 129-8 
194D 228 131-8 | 1382-1 | 130-9 | 180-3 | 182-4 | 137-2 | 138-0 | 137-8 | 139-4 | 142-5 | 145-0 | 146-6 
19405 xt. 152-1 | 154-1 | 154-5 | 157-8 | 159-7 | 161-6 | 157-5 | 157-9 | 151-4 | 153-6 | 154-7 | 153-5 
TORT rome 157-5 | 158-5 | 156-0 | 153-1 | 154-3 | 155-8 | 155-4 | 153-5 | 153-6 | 152-0 | 150-2 | 148-1 
10d Sica <r 144-5 | 141-0 | 138-9 | 144-2 | 147-0 | 148-2 | 147-5 | 146-4 | 144-8 | 143-7 | 144-6 | 144-6 
10405 SV Ehe 144-7 | 144-0 | 142-8 | 140-9 | 139-9 | 136-3 | 188-6 | 140-4 | 141-8 | 145-8 | 150-0 | 150-7 | 


Mining Stocks, January, 1948,-December, 1949.—Although there was 
little net change in the total index during 1948, the two component series, gold and 
base metals, followed divergent trends. Gold stocks declined from 74-8 in December, 
1947, to 60-3 in July, 1948, and ended the year at 63-0, a decline of 15-8 p.c. The 
base metals index advanced 17-1 p.c. from 108-5 in December, 1947, to 127-1 
in December, 1948, in conjunction with advancing world prices for base metals. 


During January-June, 1949, the indexes reversed their direction. Gold stocks 
strengthened somewhat while base metals dropped from 128-6 for January to 102-3 
for June, as prices for copper, lead and zine reversed sharply. Moving in line with 
other security prices these indexes rose moderately in the second half of 1949. 
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8.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1946-49 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Year and Month Gold a a Total Year and Month Gold Sa Total 
1946 1948 
January? tea... 107-2 | 127-5 | 114-9 || January................. 71-6 | 110-0 84-8 
February) foes 0. Tne 111-6 | 124-8 | 116-9 || February............... 71-8 | 104-9 83-3 
March Sosa fer agen 101-3 119-9 TOSP4:4| Marehiodotee 1 Oar tt. 71-1 102-9 82-2 
Aprile nai ress 5 og Behe 99-8 | 127-9 LID 04): April at. eabeee at, os es. 66-2 | 111-9 81-6 
Maiyah 9) Fe Se oka 94-2 | 130-4 LO ZOO GMa ys tga bn. ks CO, 66-9 118-2 84-1 
June Ree eee! O2P O4| OL 25741 A040 Hl Sune. 8 eae... Mike. 62-7 | 118-0 81-1 
July A ea ee? 81-7 | 114-9 O34 aN: AUG. do ett dS - 60-3 115-8 78-8 
AUGUSH Pe eee ts eee 77-6 | 112-1 SO 7 al. Aatoiist,.. Waaah...4: se stee ... 60-7] 114-8 78-7 
September! sae. 5,02, Se.” 71-1 101-0 81-6 || September 2s.......02... 63-0 115-1 80-4 
October! 40. £34... 70-1 98-9 80-33 October.a-e8:.— SOB. ; 62-2 123-4 82-5 
Novem berit <a. .S: 52... 73-1 101-9 83*34\\ Novemberse. .1, 2.08... 60-5 127-9 82-7 
Decembertee@..4.8. 38: =. 70-9 107-6 83-7 || December............... 63-0 127-1 84-2 
1947 1949 

VANUATY Se eee Ae Soe oe 74-1 109-8 SOrOs January: 1.24 ees.. Shen, 69-1 128-6 88-9 
Mebruary-cn wen 75-7 113-3 88-8 || February Ne 68-8 119-5 85-9 
Marelirie SPB Pe oie at. 73-8 107-8 85-7 } March........ be: 67-1 113-7 82-8 
DAT il ee era eee kee. 73-0 | 104-6 SA Uc Ar fears net os, < nee 72-3 112-1 86-0 

BY Ae Paes 72-3 102-7 So OFM Vers occ vs ek 69-4 | 107-5 82°5 
JURGS co eee amen eee a 76-6 | 105-5 SOTO oS DUNG soci soar ahs 66-5 | 102-3 78-9 
tang! Sista py a eee 75-6 | 104-1 DOs Sal SUTRY ct) tee Be eee ee oe 70-6 | 112-3 84-9 
AUgUSt ss. o Ree... fee 77-3 104-1 STO BAUCUS ® She. oon. sane eee 75-3 116-8 89-6 
meptembere.<cqse.ces ce ae 80-1 101-2 88-0 || September............... 75-0 | 118-8 89-9 
Octobertoveria a. cs. 78-9 102-7 S/O OCCODETA eM. 6 nas coh aoe 74-9 124-1 91-5 
Novembereas 5 6... 79°5 108-4 89° 9c November, sae. lee eee 77:3 130-1 95-2 
December aeons a8: 74-8 108-5 86-6. December:..i3.c03. 00.045. 74-2 128-4 92-4 


Section 4.—Index Numbers of Bond Yields 


The exceptional requirements of the war years of 1914-18 turned the federal 
authorities to the domestic market, a field that had hitherto served mainly the needs 
of the provinces and municipalities. Historical records of long-term bond yields 
in the domestic market prior to 1914 are obtainable, therefore, from provincial and 
municipal sources only. A record of Ontario issues from 1900 to date is available 
and was utilized for the first long-term bond-yield index constructed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The relatively long period for which the record 
has been preserved makes this series of considerable value. 


Since the First World War, however, the growing importance of federal 
financing in the domestic market has made it advisable to supplement the Ontario 
series with the federal index of long-term bond yields shown in Table 9. This 
series (1935-39 = 100) has been computed from January, 1937, on the basis of yields 
computed from a 15-year, 3 p.c. theoretical issue. Quotations for the theoretical 
yields are computed by the Bank of Canada. 


Bond Yields, January, 1948,-December, 1949.—In January, 1948, standing 
Government support to the market for Government bonds was withdrawn, and the 
index of Dominion of Canada long-term bond yields rose from 84:8 at December, 
1947, to 92-1 at January, 1948.’ Yields fluctuated narrowly during the following 
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18 months. Evidence of underlying strength for Government obligations continued 


to be felt as indicated by decreases in the yield index in the latter half of 1949. 


9.—Index Numbers of Dominion of Canada Long-Term Bond Yields, by Months, 
1941-49 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Month 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Farivar yee ttaets cet es 100-6 99-4 98-8 97-3 96-7 90-0 84-9 92-1 95-4 
Me brainy sosetan «crce oet oe 100-8 99-3 98-5 97-3 96-6 85-9 84-7 92-1 95-2 
Matreh 9. Se eitas pdt ce ces 100-5 99-6 97-6 97-3 96-3 83-8 84-6 96-7 94-7 
Atprili:.c bite sake nacrnoteoreus 100-6 99-6 97-3 97-3 96-0 84-3 84-8 96-5 94-4 
FV. oaks Goat cise ents class 101-1 99-5 97-3 97-2 96-0 85-1 84-6 95-3 94-4 
June ss bat ew ates - 101-9 98-8 97°3 97-0 95-6 84-9 84-3 95-4 94-4 
Taal yee ccaicte. eer hasan 101-5 98-7 97°3 97-0 94-6 85-1 83-8 95-6 93-8 
August. temiaes 4-n es 101-2 99-0 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 83-9 96-2 92-7 
September. s..0-"-5-- 100-3 99-4 97-3 97-0 94-6 84-9 84-0 96-1 91-8 
Octobernwasten- came. 100-2 99-6 97-3 97-0 94-4 85-0 84-2 96-3 89-1 
Novembetinin. 6-22. + 99-1 99-6 97-3 97-0 93-9 85-0 84-4 95-7 89-2 
December? sec ass e ee 99-3 99-4 97-3 96-9 92-2 85-0 84-8 95-5 90-3 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—PUBLIC FINANCE 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FEDERAL, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for 
all Governments* 


The purpose of this Section is to present combined statistics of public finance 
for all governments of Canada—federal, provincial and municipal. Information 
in greater detail is given in the Sections that follow. 


Combined Debt.—The municipal debt figures for 1946 in Tables 1 and 2 
include estimated figures for Quebec, as municipal statistics for 1946 for that 
Province are not available. It will be noted that the total combined direct debt 
for 1946 shows a reduction of over $27,000,000 as compared with the previous year. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the Federal Government was able to avoid borrow- 
ing.in 1946 to finance current operations and reduced its funded debt by $127,000,000. 
Increases in total ind'rect debt, however, for both Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments resulted in a net general increase in the combined direct and indirect debt of 
approximately $47,000,000. 


Combined Revenues and Expenditures. — Tables 3 and 4 present over- 
all details of federal, provincial and municipal finance by combining ordinary 
and capital account revenues and expenditures for each level of government. Since 
all expenditure—ordinary or capital—is included, amounts provided for debt retire- 
ment have been excluded to avoid duplication. The revenues and expenditures 
presented in these tables are on a ‘net’ basis since the following revenues have been 
treated as offsets to their corresponding expenditures: shared-cost contributions of 
other governments, institutional revenue and certain other sales of commodities 
and services, and interest revenue exclusive of sinking-fund earnings. Certain 


* Revised in the Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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inter-governmental transfers such as the payments of the Federal Government to 
the provinces for the vacation of tax fields are neither conditional grants nor pay- 
ments for services and cannot, therefore, be offset against any specific expenditure. 
These are set out separately in Tables 3 and 4 so as to show grand totals of revenue 
and expenditure for each level of government as well as totals excluding inter- 
governmental transfers. 


Discrepancies between the amounts shown in Tables 3 and 4 as inter-govern- 
mental transfers are due to variations in the fiscal year ends and accounting practices 
of governments. 


1.—_Composition of Total Debt of all Governments, 1946, with Totals for 1945 


Nore.—These figures are as at the governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1946. 


Deduct . 
Tokers aa. 
Item Federal Provincial | Municipal! Total govern- * ua 
mental Debt 
Debt : 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Direct Debt— 
Hundedsdebtnwartcatttn ser 14,696,088 | 1,672,225 944,587 | 17,312,900 | 1 9,114 17,303, 786 
Less: sinking funds.. ..... — 223,330 152,030 375,360 1 75,359 
_ Net funded debt..,....... 14, 696, 088 1,448, 895 792,557 | 16,937,540 9,113 16,928,427 
‘Mreasuryabills es. ss ceme 22 1, 280, 0002 210, 543 6, 749 1,497, 292 181,050 1,316, 242 
Savings deposits.........- 35, 765 64, 343 — 100, 108 — 100,108 
Temporary loans......... — Se lol 27,013 30, 124 — 30, 124 
Other direct liabilities....} 2,036, 807° 90, 632 110,516 | 2,237,955 39,482 2,198,473 
Totals, Direct Debt (less 
sinking funds)........ 18,048,660 | 1,817,524 936,835 | 20,803,019 229,645 || 20,573,374 
Indirect Debt— : 
Guaranteed bonds........ 610, 5574 178,534 55, 269 844,360 10, 258 834, 102 
Less: sinking funds. ...... 4,2225 2,975 9,275 16,472 2,289 14,183 
Net guaranteed bonds.... 606, 335 175,559 45,994 827, 888 7,969 819,919 
Loans under the Municipal : 
Improvement Assistance 
AGUPLOSSINAIL RIE. 5 atte — 5,215 -- 5e215 5,215 _- 
Guaranteed bank loans 
and other indirect lia- 
bilities! sean 14,7236 39, 685 — 54,408 8,526 45, 882 
Totals, Indirect Debt 
(less sinking funds)... 621,058 220,459 45,994 887,511 21,710 865,801 
Grand Totals, 1946...... 18,669,718 | 2,037,983 982,829 | 21,690,530 251,355 || 21,439,175 
1945...... 18,682,169 | 1,979,884 992,128 | 21,654,181 261,855 || 21,392,326 
1 Includes estimates for Quebec as statistics for 1946 are not available. 2 Includes $280,000,000 
deposit certificates and $550,000,000 six-month notes. 3 Excludes provincial debt accounts. 
4 Includes both guaranteed and unguaranteed issues of the Canadian National Railways and National 
Harbours Boards at Mar. 31 to correspond with fiscal year end of the Federal Government. 5 Tn- 
cludes deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold, held by the Canadian National Railways. 6 Hx- 


cludes contingent liability in respect of Federal Government guarantee of deposits maintained by chartered 
banks in the Bank of Canada, miscellaneous guarantees the amounts of which were not finally determined 
or were indeterminate at the close of the fiscal year, and contingent liabilities of the Canadian Nationa] 
Railways. 
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2.—Combined Debt of all Governments, 1943-46 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Direct Debt— 
PODER tec. cahaigegist isle aomccd cers, Gesassse uneabicm 12,287,936 | 14,556,235 | 17,420,778 | 17,303,786 
SOOM PURER ye ek Freee cy ccdecevscceccacket 436, 868 402,038 363,425 375,359 
RT ENOL, SEN See cess deg cas tavcwaetts 11,851,068 | 14,154,197 | 17,057,353 | 16,928,427 
Treasury ea RS Es ee SRR ie iene ti 1,212,096 1,692,099 1,478,075 1,316,242 
PESTS ES “5 ped RR ie 2 AR RR rains ee 69, 847 79,240 83,985 100,108 
ORIG TENGEN oy koe nics «nae cde ceo ioroie ccd th 65, 194 30, 848 51,848 30, 124 
MIRROR MMTPOG ADIITEIOS 4 on. ce ces docs scssss ce det 1,228,080 | 1,686,283 1,929,497 2,198,473 
Totals, Direct Debt (less sinking funds)......... 14,426,285 | 17,642,667 | 20,600,758 | 20,573,374 
Indirect Debt— 
SURI OGG kp ote: sce etre er cetit 948, 893 851, 682 765, 969 834, 102 
RR ARE TN eR sai cc tises wisest tp arevnscsnenhsnigecostonck 16,892 18,124 16,113 14,183 
Netiguaranteedbondsier) 320.2808 ones) F.5d 932,001 833, 558 749, 856 819,919 
Guaranteed bank loans and other indirect liabilities. 75, 169 114,976 41,712 45,882 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less sinking funds)....... 1,007,170 948,534 391,568 865,801 
Asranid  Totais’, votes. AE BRS 15,433,455 | 18,591,201 | 21,392,326 | 21,439,175 


—_—_————— Ssh 


— Combined Revenues of all Governments, 1946 


Nore.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1946. See text pp. 997-998 re 
inter-governmental transfers. 


Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal Total 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Taxes— 
[SOEDDEALICN Bem ES: «OVE BRE AD  decke Pe Shilo Venzs 690,306 689 — 690,995 
Customs duties and import ee et pone leceiewaicieaciaer 2 239,568 — — 239,568 
Gasoline spre Wee Rh El Coes gies 36, 220 73, 290 — 109,510 
Generabasloswit ms... 0.2 bbb ee... dees daue eens 298 , 228 25,041 11, 430 334, 699 
BORING DBERODS Gi acticin, RRB be cso nhdiy Gide whens 670, 530 249 a 670, 779 
HE GOT oe ta aot inhie oe oe ERS BR a ako bete Be cg wads. 97,716 122,974 — 220, 690 
SNECHSSION IO ULIOS. fos 5 PESO BE iw oiniw chs Salas Hohs.aie eed ss 23,576 34,066 — 57, 642 
Roa land personal. property sais ov s'ch eeels Seieier cra coor ~- 5, 274 274,717 279,991 
Miobarcoswe We tiy i Hone tect. nile asc ckk AA. ARE es 183,984 6, 285 — 190, 269 
WE AMNION X oP ot oR os, sciences i's vs so hivlnawtes 30, 136 — — 30, 136 
OS Coa Se ke hE ce, eae oR ee oe a 157,397 14,131 29,418 200, 946 
PLO SAISAMEAXOS A .8.3 cai’ 58 bcs ch Mish AM Aereicce de 2,427,661 281,999 315, 565 8,025, 225 
Teeenen Permits and Fees— : 
MG bates NGL OMe sa p8ek oS sas casos sjaccatajn hicsaiesinceitiie - _ 38, 613 — 38, 613 
Grace a eid ono os mah onde thnincaee dae 5, 751 14,057 9,302 29,110 
UGLAUS, ICON CES) CLC 2. seine ae cede Sethe dale oe oo dens Osho 52,670 9,302 67, 723 
DOSS te Sees Se Ore nmmee Be 3,415 51,335 ee 54,750 
Municipal public utility contributions................. _- _— 16,345 16,345 
ast OM con (tet) icnmkeck aa eet nates on ook Biche ale ccs vee ae 9,076 — — 9,076 
MRBE GSE MSM UAG POLE 65 cscs aslo cngasnteapsnycners. msmsczovn.nusde 21,014 — = 21,011 
ee ec ee pena ee a 2,098 — — 2,098 
MaseellAnCOus POVSDUG spac, crate « ays.nisasie\aiscoon orsseud.eyecesncocecoseaste.s 269 , 503 2 11,254 34, 265 315,022 


Totals, Revenue (excluding inter-governmental 
READSLOTR Mer eee eee es Te 2,738,515 397, 258 375,477 3,511,250 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1000 
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3._Combined Revenues of all Governments, 1946—concluded 


Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal 
$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Inter-Governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinCesS..........eeseeececees — 14,323 14,323 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities..............- _ — 3,225 
Vacation of taxelieldss: -. eae aeicte siete iersisisle teisleitae« + ao 80,4614 84,389 
Gasoline tax guarantoo®s. sie siafeis cfs \ejcl aisleie sieveleiei cia)sie —_ 84 84 
Nova Scotiamhighway tax. dee ces fe clecte sole ois cle nei _ 448 448 
Municipal Commissioner’s levy (Manitoba)......... _ 909 909 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Pimdwiobentires <ul nc ane econ contenant ns _ 1,527 1,527 
Totals, Inter-Governmental Transfers............ ~ 97,752 104,905 
Grand Totals. OFF goes vce occ ste cicele tactics soe 2,788,515 495,010 382,630 3,616,155 
5 a A ek ie do i eT eS 
1 Includes provincial profits from liquor control. 2 Includes $242,254,000, being excess of refunds 
over expenditure re expansion of industry. 3 As per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement 
Acts. 4 Includes $1,747,000, adjustment for Alberta under departmental option plan. 


4.—Combined Expenditures of all Governments, 1946 


d Norz.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31, 1946. See text on pp. 997-998 re 
inter-governmental transfers. 


Item Federal | Provincial | Municipal Total 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Public Welfare— 
Health and hospital’care:} 72. OV Tale e tee eee 2,956 53,361 21,218 77,535 
Labour and unemployment insurance.............++- 42,769 2,439 — 45,208 
FR GLIGEA ee ere otras aiarcie cloretere te arte stele: Guns eisversiets eit 5 4,899 3,057 7,961 
Old age and blind pensions.............-+sseeesesees 45,496 19,733 300 65,529 
Bamily allowances ie: .i5. Pere tuesecccs test eerane 246, 837 —_ —_ 246, 837 
Opler. ce sore accent eee ats rate s 7,569 19, 899 35, 160 62,628 
Totals" Publie*Welfare.ctsecs ares ect ecsssee vee cee 345, 632 100,331 59,735 505,698 
PWiducation cee te toro eieiee ccrlolee trae ore nia chttare eiereconarersteete 31,972 91,461 241, 623 
Transportation a aieinte le srerolece'e stetert cieless silo sie erereasteusiereisversieiet 38,065 137,019 241,945 
INOTICUILUTO Moc uies c aletsies siete crite ivieisie ce earteiieec sce ret 79,215 15,336 94,551 
Publi Comal wy asics bccn sone es tice sete ores 15,985 29, 832 45,817 
INationalideienceies ss ccc-oteceioes os coset sree siejejere st ates 365, 938 = 365, 938 
Veterans pensions and aftercare..........seeeeeeeeeees 584, 655 ~~ 584, 655 
Eixpansionior inGustrys.c.ctcccesis cee oeckeoeie eee ete: L — = 
Price controliand rationing: +). 20. 2.c.2k 62. ene ence ees 177,480 — 177,480 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)?............ 436,519 51,595 519,917 
Other expendituresstec..ceitees sere Cates eee cee 154, 213 51,160 319,442 
Totals, Expenditure (excluding inter-governmental : 
tTANSLOTS)). Bs Gow csiniec te tlcctnc resis sreteeistels avaraielore rales Sater s 2,229,674 476, 734 3,097,066 
Inter-Governmental Transfers— 
Federal subsidies to provinces..........seeeeeeeeees 14,383 - 14,383 
Provincial subsidies to municipalities............... — 33301 3,331 
Vacation of tax fioldst;.?.0. 2/05 setae os state eee. 94,380 — 94,380 
Nova Scotia highway tax.........sseseaseseceeeees _ _ 438 
Municipal Commissioner’s Levy (Manitoba)........ — os 904 
Interest on Common School Fund and School Lands 
Bund *Debentured:.. eects cece tees eee: 1,466 - 1,466 
Totals, Inter-Governmental Transfers.............. 110, 229 3,001 1,342 114, 902 
Grand. Totals) 3. 2..55.6e.6 cintewes vende, deies 2,339,903 480, 065 392,000 3,211,968 
en eee erate ee ee eee es Sere yee OOo ere eS 
1 Refunds in the fiscal year 1946-47 exceeded expenditures. (See Table 3, footnote 2.) 2 Eix- 


eludes interest on common school fund and school lands fund debentures shown below under inter-govern- 
mental transfers. 3 As per Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Acts. 
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5.—Combined Revenues of all Governments, exclusive of Inter- Soreramental, 
Transfers, 1943-46 
Nore.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31. 
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Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 
$000 $000 $7000 $7000 


Taxes— 
COrporaeicn re wis tenes PRI Ea, J ARRES: 747,988 626, 004 653, 602 690,995 
Customs duties and import taxes.............ee0005 288,056 214, 502 171, 613 239,568 
RUM EMIS WORE Cg area oa Peronsine e acrse oe cavesrtow oh me 70, 502 76, 753 87,912 109,510 
Gomera alae ob ..idt  i8b ease « sSbis «Sak lace 330, 550 235, 227 242,119 334, 699 
Income—persons 699, 537 673,345 686, 935 670,779 
MORMON een ccc oe teresa a ooaae oko 129,460 141,489 190, 640 220, 690 
Succession duties 39,411 40, 734 46, 663 57, 642 
Real and personal property 266, 293 271,999 269,374 279,991 
LODRCCO Phere soe ee eae. ee 144,677 156, 604 178,707 190, 269 
Withholding tax 26, 943 28,599 28,310 30, 136 
CEOS ogee Sl lel AO SA Siete teas 159, 832 170,344 173, 723 200, 946 
iobals, Maseae etsks 6 or a er i hwtb oes 2,903,249 | 2,635,600 | 2,729,598 3, 025, 225 
Licences, Permits and Fees— 
MGUGE-VGRIGION Cit eos felis did. cvwervedeiceat’ 30,473 30, 964 31, 804 38, 613 
Es. <2 588 SEA ee Aree eile vara weg: 22,251 PB TAYE 25,303 29,110 
Totals, LicenGesy OG .iiie% ics osjes vias oeicb ' oletees mis 52, 724 54,681 57,107 67, 723 
PUG PRIM se, Dies ch ais oe od ac cw ho bak boas 34, 147 36, 279 42,330 54, 750 
Canadian National Railway surplus................08- 35, 639 23, 027 24,756 — 
Municipal public utility contributions................. 14, 188 17,043 17,530 16,345 
Post. Oihicaebe. ies. TIIT. Ue. 12,308 10, 669° 10,973+ 9,076 
Bank of Canada profits................ccesecescseeees 14, 118 18,079r 22,542 21,011 
nD Oe Ya 0% 2 PN TS eli ia lel i al li AE 8, 732 4,586° 4,954 2,098 
Miscellaneous revenue...........cseecceeeccceecsccues 38, 650 215, 9007 454,105r 315, 022 


Totals, Revenue (excluding inter-governmental 
transfers). RES eieiaele chartaaicalsoop ase a Coie 3,113,755 | 3,015,864 | 3,363,8957| 3,511,250 


——_e... ae eee 
6.—Combined Expenditures of all Governments, exclusive of Inter-Governmental 
Transfers, 1943-46 


Nore.—Figures as at governmental fiscal year ends nearest Dec. 31. 
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Item 1943 1944 19457 1946 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Public Welfare— 

Health and hospital care.............. iets etee ces 51, 856 54,960 62, 543 77,086 
Labour and unemployment insurance................ 31,458 34, 856 35, 184 45,208 
POG Pet Perak lets he. Se tele 6,362 6, 240 6, 543 7,961 
Old age pensions and pensions for blind.............. 47,551 57,060 61, 843 65, 529 
Wey GHOMANCER...-. cero lce ree ce een — _— 174, 426 246, 837 
(Othenertaiars ies bewteet .olddans bs ould dacs caves 39, 725 46,653 48, 837 62, 628 
‘Totes; Public Welfare: .\..5. BCL. dees. 176, 952 199, 769 389,376 505, 698 
SURRACARI NEES hits ca5 ea elefee eo si8 Gb x4 « MERE oes he ee 150, 893 170, 638 181, 268 241, 623 
MMOL CELON oe ec Se os 5 0ks-4 od Ree ooo en 292, 702 282,699 135,477 241,945 
DR EIPTICUPS RA be ie 6 as Gee 8 lo os dco Ca 91,150 89, 537 83, 743 94,551 
Me OHO AI IE oS o's sth ok oe ie ied ta 27,504 32,095 36, 532 45,817 
National EIONCA: .cutse oobi eons dite chic CMeicones ele cs oe 2,621,501 | 2,885,812 | 2,263,674 365, 938 
Veterans pensions and aftercare.............eecceeeees 65, 503 109, 660 395, 222 584, 655 

DIRIGO URIC <i reer erp eto Ae ene fH 921,401 860, 465 939, 587 — 

PU SBBIOTR GT TSE 8 conc aoe eins otis cipisie's'o «.s. 0,05 é'nis 472, 807 — — 
EANCC CONTIOL AUG STAtIONINGS sey tee ek eee 151,322 192,006 183,311 177,480 
Debt charges, net (excluding retirements)............. 321, 754 406,330 490,113 519,917 
RUOROP GAUGRUOIGGIOS. ccc ne Lees Sec e les cca sssccees 215, 562 230,394 259, 445 319, 442 

Totals, Expenditures (excluding inter-govern- 

MSRM A UPATESLCES)). o2 ein este ooosicn.csiceacecct ese 5,509,051 | 5,459,405 | 5,357,748 3,097,066 
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Section 2.—Federal Public Finance* 


A sketch of public finance, from the French regime to the outbreak of the First 
World War, appears at pp. 742-743 of the 1941 Year Book, while detailed sketches 
re tax changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including 
the more important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939 to 1945 
is given at pp. 918-923 of the 1945 Year Book. Tax changes included in the 1945-46 
and 1946-47 Budgets are given at pp. 883-884 0” the 1946 edition, those in the 1947- 
48 Budget at pp. 952-953 o° the 1947 edition, and those in the 1948-49 Budget at 
p. 964 of the 1948-49 edition. 


The 1949-50 Budget.—The Budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1950, 
was presented to Parliament on Mar. 22, 1949., The forecast of revenue (after the 
tax changes outlined below) was $2,477,500,000 and the forecast of expenditure was 
$2.390,000,000. The estimated surplus was accordingly $87,500,000. These 
forecasts compared with the 1948-49 actual revenues of $2,771,395,075, expenditures 
of $2,175,892,334, and surplus of $595,502,741. The most significant feature of 
the Budget was the substantial abatement of personal income and excise taxes. 
The revenue loss from tax changes is shown in the following paragraphs. 


The principal features of the tax changes were:— 


Personal Income Tax.—Exemptions were raised for persons with single status 
from $750 to $1,000, for persons with married status from $1,500 to $2,000, for 
children eligible for family allowance from $100 to $150, for other dependants from 
$300 to $400. The rates of the graduated rate schedule were substantially lowered. 
These changes were expected to take approximately 750,000 former taxpayers off 
the tax rolls and assure that of the remaining taxpayers approximately 75 p.c. 
would pay tax at a rate of only 15 p.c. on taxable income. 


Corporation Income Tax.—The rate of tax on the first $10,000 of income was 
reduced from 30 p.c. to 10 p.c. and the rate on income over $10,000 increased from 
30 p.c. to 33 p.c. This change assured that small corporations would pay only 
10 p.c. tax and that no corporation would pay more tax than under the previous 
rates unless its income exceeded approximately $77,000. The carry-forward of 
losses was extended from three years to five years. The regulations on depreciation 
were changed to recognize obsolescence. 


Tax Credit for Dividends—Provision was made for the allowance of a credit 
of 10 p.c. of the amount of dividends received from common shares of Canadian 
taxpaying corporations against the personal income tax of a shareholder. This 
change was intended to remove substantially all the double taxation of corporation 
earnings for small corporations with income not exceeding $10,000, and to make the 
combined incidence of corporation and individual income tax (taking account of the 
10 p.c. credit) the same as previously for large corporations that distributed 
approximately one-half of their profits. 


All of the above changes became effective on Jan. 1, 1949. 


Excise Taxes.—The excise tax structure was greatly simplified by repealing 
some taxes on commodities and by imposing a straight ad valorem tax of 10 p.c. 
(at the manufacturer’s level) on other commodities previously taxed at various rates. 

_ * Revised, except as otherwise indicated, under the direction of Dr. W. C. Clark, C.M.G., Deputy 
Minister, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


ite, + Copies of the 1949-50 Budget may be obtained on application from the Department of Finance, 
awa. 
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These excise tax changes in the 1949-50 Budget, and the yearly amount of 
revenue reduction involved, were as follows:— 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Excise taxes repealed on the following items:— 
Soft drinks (previously 25 p.c. plus 1 cent per bottle): oho $28 , 000 , 000 
SSEMMIECVIOUAISA SOD .Ge oe. 5 4c bcccs de ss uke coeewe. Lo... 19, 000, 000 
Cheyine gum (previously. 30.p.¢.) . -.civ acess. scascuwcwas..... 2,000, 000 
Transportation tickets (previously 15 p.c.).................... 20, 500, 000 
Berths and parlour car seats (previously various ratés)+ PEI 1, 500, 000 
Long distance calls, extension telephones, telegrams and cables 
(previously varigus rates). 0/66 6-.o.,. 2oRODEUIP 10) 9.0 OF 7,500, 000 
Transportation buses (previously 5 p.c.)...................... 150, 000 
Carbonic acid gas (previously 50 cents per LD.) aan ek STR 350, 000 
OFALS.; Set. Bel, SIR. ALG: MB) PAY ee Pent Sey $79, 000, 000 


Excise taxes reduced to 10 p.c. at manufacturers’ level on the following items:— 


Retail purchase tax on jewellery, etc. (previously 25 p.c. 


eS tt earceegne jeege tein AGP es OBE TRAY Beihai tel bee Madi ete $ 8,000, 000 
Cosmetics and toilet preparations (previously 25 p.c.)......... 4,000, 000 
Luggage, handbags, etc. (previously 35 DCs tes, Cra ft ad 4,000, 000 
Matches (previously various Poem eee a Peake x 2,000, 000 
Smokers’ supplies, pipes, ashtrays, ete. (previously 35 p.c.)... 600, 000 
Pens and pencils, desk sets, etc. (previously 35 p.c.)........... — 1,000,000 
Cigarette lighters (previously 25 p.c.)........................ 250,000 

SOCAL sean eee oA IRN: 4» AY TEE Ig $19, 850, 000 


Tires and tubes (previously taxed at 5 cents per lb. converted to 10 p.c. ad valorem 


tax with no loss of revenue). 


These changes became effective at midnight Mar. 22, 1949. 


3,000 


BUDGETARY REVENUES BY SOURCE 
Io 39-49 


MILLION ris Cea years ended March 38] 


OTHER ORDINARY REVENUE & 
SPECIAL RECEIPTS aNDCREDITS 


SALES AND EXCISE TAXES 


4 CUSTOMS IMPORT DUTIES 
1 AND EXCISE DUTIES 


DIRECT TAXES ON bea : 


i 


SDSS R IH 
ate tetet et 


SS] 


voces 
verecerenece: 
eegesere 


es 
SKK X 


*Direct taxes on income include individual income taxes, corporation income and excess profits taxes, 
and taxes on interest, dividends, rents and, royalties. 
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The following statement shows the net revenue loss from all tax changes :— 


; Effect in 
Item er oboe Fiscal Year 
a 1949-50 
$  «$ 
Personal Income Tax— 

Increased exemptions and reduced rates.. —270,000, 000 — 235,000, 000 

Credit of 10 p.c. for dividends............ — 12,000, 000 —9,000, 000 
Corporate Income Tax— 

Net incresse in revenue from rate changes. +12,000,000 +8,000, 000 
Execise:taxes repealed: a! fenesednnienes-o.; — 79,000, 000 — 69, 130,000 
Excise taxes reduced to 10 p.c.............. —19,850, 000 — 17,370,000 

Net REVENUE CHANGE..........-- — 368,850, 000 — 322,500, 000 


Subsection 1.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government 


Table 7 gives the balance sheets of the Federal Government for 1945-49. The 
items on the assets side have been changed somewhat from the arrangement in former 
years but the revisions have been carried back to 1945, so that all years shown in the 
table are comparable. Figures in earlier Year Books are not on a basis comparable 
to those in the present Table 7. On the asset side, accounts classified as active assets 
are shown; these represent cash or investments that are interest-producing or have 
a readily realizable cash value. On the liability side, such liabilities as have been 
ascertained and brought into the accounts are given. No liability is shown for 
interest accrued but not due, nor for current obligations incurred for supplies or 
services but not paid for at the end of the fiscal year. Indirect liabilities under 
guarantees are not reflected in the Balance Sheets, but are set out in a special 
schedule. (See p. 1028.) 


The excess of liabilities over active assets, designated the net debi, is analysed 
in a statement appended to the Balance Sheet, and is apportioned to non-active 
assets, which include capital expenditures and non-productive investments, and to 
accumulated deficits in Consolidated Deficit Account. 


7.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1945-49 


Assets 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Ce a | rr | 


Active Assets— 
Cash and Other Current 
Assets— 


In current deposits........... 154,974,071 805,969,427] 482,191,674 34, 522, 862 87,887,659 
In special deposits........... 2,792,498 2,642,002 2 oO4 tok 3,518, 896 2,301, 582 
In blocked currency......... —_: — —_ — 482,048 


Other Liquid Assets— 
Foreign Exchange Control 
Board— 
Cash and securities........... 850,000,000} 1,550,000,000| 841,192,875 621,192,875) 1,071,192, 875 
Securities investment account 335, 921, 666 151,539,571 276,366, 554 672,948, 438 455,769,619 


Working Capital Advances— 
Departmental: se5e- oem: 7,413, 708 9, 327,530 32,506, 611 29,051, 209 21,919,461 
Crown corporations.......... 116, 946, 252 96, 859, 199 46,910,985 32, 224,723 20,705, 421 


iy Soe ee! es SS | 


Totals, Liquid Assets......| 1,468,048, 195] 2,616,337, 729] 1,681,522, 850 1,393, 459,003] 1,660,258, 665 


SS  emnamnincnts| (GRASS ENS, NN RT a 
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7.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1945-49—concluded 


Assets and Liabilities 


Active Assets—concluded 
Loans to, and Investments in 
Crown Agencies— 
Bank of Canada capital 
stocks igs. o.<4. 
Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation— 
Cavite x. 2.0 pee occu: 
Tioans to eee. ee 
Canadian Farm Loan Board. 
Railway and steamship com- 
panies sis these. ae vt pis l eee nc 


5,920,000 


250, 000 
24, 024, 189 


656, 364, 583 
137, 150, 710 


5, 920,000 


25, 000, 000 
21,623, 227 


699, 528,379 
134, 087,093 


5,920,000 


25,000, 000 
21,022, 882 


679,007,739 
141,999, 735 


5,920,000 


25,000,000) . 


22,500, 000 
21, 122,357 


760,725, 105 
144 473,583 


———————— | | | Lf NN eeee*=" 


5, 920,000 


25, 000,000 
90, 500, 000 
22,172,357 


764,792,373 


150, 551, 534 


Other Loans and_ Invest- 
ments— 

To provincial and municipal 
ROVERNIMONUSS viascc nce ale cet 
To United Kingdom and 
other governments......... 


178, 253, 940 
1,151, 852, 580 


173, 903, 894 
817,311, 424 


171,373,973 
1,464,077, 736 


107, 744, 803 
1,846,014, 909 


102,369, 003 
1,923, 783,303 


Canada’s Subscription to 

Capital of— 

International Monetary Fund ace 33,150} 300,003,150} 300,003,150} 300,003,150 
International Bank for Re- 

construction and Develop- 

a ON Gee pire farts Bian. tacit tse a 35,913 48,785,750 65, 035, 750 65,035,750 
Miscellaneous................ 70, 889, 678 74, 784, 743) 132,939,161 167,332,231] 187,415,470 

Totals, Loans and Invest- 

ATIENUSH ES galls Sous «ccc aes 2,224,705, 680] 1,952, 227,823] 2,990, 130,126] 3,465, 871,888] 3,637,542,940 
Provincial debt accounts...... 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 2,296, 152 
Deferred charges including 
unamortized discounts and 
commissions on loans........ 86, 739, 038 92,551,071 81,984,024 72, 654, 440 65, 784, 892 
Sundry suspense accounts..... 757,030, 444) 1,025, 027,959 48,174,900 62,312,393 54, 256, 183 
Gross Totals, Active Assets.| 4,538,819,509| 5,688,440,734| 4,804,108,052) 4,996,593,876) 5,420,138,832 


Less: Reserve for possible 
losses on ultimate re- 
alization of active as- 
150,000,000} 153,668,860} 170,881,788] 245,869,188 


—_———— ef T_T 


Net Totals, Active Assets... 


Non-Active Assets— 
Capital expenditures.......... 


————S |_| SES T_T 


1,004, 768,615} 1,008, 901,212) 1,019,991, 682} 1,035,428,385) 1,051,576, 513 


iene: ae rere tt tyra... 6. 553,017,915} 576,163,182} 574,403,543 562,715,549] 664,329,772 
Consolidated deficit account. .| 9,740,575, 488) 11, 836,341, 055)11, 453, 361, 323/10, 773, 492, 95910, 160, 227, 867 
Totals, Net Debt........... 11, 298,362, 018)13, 421,405, 449/13, 047,756, 548)12,371, 636,893) 11,776,134, 152 
Totals, Gross Debt......... 15,712,181, 527/18, 959, 846, 183/17, 698,195, 740)17, 197,348, 981/16, 950,403,795 
Liabilities1— 
Hloatingudebte. ses.0n402055.6 165, 067,379 182,394,475] 410,287,361 458,604,421) 450,699,831 
Deposit and trust accounts. ... 993,601,448] 1,366,378, 362 175, 437, 528 115,665,726} 107,500,584 
Insurance, pension and guar- 

IBV PO COUMUS =. ferrets sca) oho.ons.: 406,471,918} 457,993,538} 526,848,490} 610,731,903 718,015, 689 
Deferred credits.............. 26,378, 546 25,348, 721 9,297,212 3,979, 755 4,350, 636 
Sundry suspense accounts..... 81,334, 200 66,491, 899 19,382,550 31, 432, 608 59,617, 634 
Provincial debt accounts...... 11,919,965 11,919,969 11,919,969 11,919,969 11,919,969 
Reserve for certain contingent 

NabUiHesaAs . sage teasne .s « 43, 644, 493 41,677,278 2 2 2 


Reserve for conditional bene- 
fits — Veterans’ Land Act, 
eo eee ee ee 2 464,175 8,127,454 7,632,006 13, 262,872 
Funded debt, unmatured..... 13, 983, 763,575|16, 807, 177, 765}16, 541, 900, 182}15, 957,382, 593}15, 585, 036, 580 


————$ | $s |g |S |S 


1 Direct liabilities only. Indirect liabilities or guarantees given by the Government of Canada are 
dealt with in Table 27, p. 1028. 2JIn the Public Accounts no charge was made against this item. 
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Subsection 2.—Revenues and Expenditures 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949, revenues declined by $100,351,035 
from the previous year while expenditures fell by $19,734,120. The surplus of 
revenues over expenditures for the fiscal year amounted to $595,502,741. Total 
revenues aggregated $2,771,395,075 compared with $2,871,746,110 in 1947-48. 
Tax revenues were $15,933,119 less than for the previous year but non-tax revenues 
increased -by $35,176,961. Special receipts and other credits declined by 
$119,594,877 due largely to smaller receipts from sales of surplus war assets. 

Total expenditures were $2,175,892,334 in 1948-49 compared with $2,195, 626,454 
in the previous year. Demobilization and reconversion expenditures continued to 
decrease, $425,573,782 being disbursed for this purpose compared with $634,421,026 
in 1947-48. Ordinary expenditures increased to $1,573,449,934 in 1948-49 and 
accounted for 72 p.c. of total expenditures during the year. 

Capital expenditures totalling $18,473,566 in 1948-49 were higher than in the 
previous year while special expenditures totalling $34,813,506 showed a sharp 
decrease from 1947-48. 

The increase in the Canadian National Railways deficit was chiefly responsible | 


for the increase in expenditure on account of Government-owned enterprises which 
totalled $39,662,806 in 1948-49 compared with $18,695,247 in 1947-48. 


8.—Details of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Revenues 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Ordinary Revenues— 
Tax Revenues— 
Customs import duties... .| 167,882,089] 115,091,376] 128,876,811] 237,355,397| 293,012,027) 222,975,471 


FOXCIS© GUUIES 250. was + aly” 142,124,331) 151,922,140] 186,726,318] 196,043,816) 196,794,208) 204, 651,969 
iconre taka ee rae 1,036,757,0351| 977,758,0681| 932,729,273) 939,458, 244]1,059,848,357)1,297,999,404 
Excess profits tax......... 428,717,8401| 341,305,3571| 426,696,483] 442,497,443] 227,030,494} 44,791,918 
Sales tax (net)............ 304,913,484] 209,389,876] 212,247,444] 298, 227,867) 372,329, 205) 377,302, 763 
War exchange tax......... 118,912,840) 98,164,427) 41,198,213 338, 409 ah ae 

Succession duties......... 15,019,830} 17,250,798) 21,447,573} 28,576,071] 30,828,040] 25,549,777 
Gusoline'tax7.. fos. s nes. - 24,930,255} 29,670,693] 29,836,191] 36,220,057) 2,207,816 =. 

Other Taxes. eae aan 197,553,780) 214,073,913] 222,600,081| 253,944,009) 270,025, 248) 262,870,974 


Totals, Tax Revenues..... 2,436,811,484|2, 154,626,648] 2,202,358,387|2,427,661,313|2,452,075,395|2,436, 142,276 


‘Post Officer at. teenie: 61,070,919] 66,055,520) 68,613,113] 72,978,339} 77,758,408) 80,604,216 
Return on investments....| 48,281,3132] 60,749,1852| 70,914,6262] 69,488,8802) 75,799,912?) 107,888,905? 
Bullion and coinage....... 8,731,930] 4,586,427] 4,954,034) 2,097,867 1,731; 286) 3.200, 179 
. Premium, discount and 
OXCHANLe tee ee eee 2,153, 879 — — — — — 
OPDER ire en eee ees 13,044,899] 14,079,593] 16,321,694] 16,354,496) 22,480,984] 21, 201,251 


Totals, Non-Tax Revenues} 133,282,940] 145,470,725] 160,803,467} 160,869,582] 177,770,590) 212,947,551 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues|2,570,094,424)2,300,097,373/2,363,161,854 |2,588,530,895 |2,629,845,985 | 2,649,089,827 


Special Receipts (sundry 


receipts and credits)....... 193,636,614] 385,905,221| 649,602,045) 416,758,276) 229,621,503) 119,854,831 
Other Credits— 
Refunds on capital account. 93, 305 728,195 375, 648 109,777 219/272 2,325, 439 
Credits to non-active ac- P 
GOUNES sec) otc Gee ea 1,193,370 604,010 45,532 2,477,365} 12,059,350 124,978 
Totals, Other Credits... 1,286,675) 1,332,205 421,175| 2,587,142) 12,278,622) 2,450,417 


Grand Totals, Revenues... |2,765,017,713)2,687,334,799|3,013,185,074/3,007,876,313)2,871,746,110)2,771,395,075 


1 Excludes refundable portion. 2 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of Canada 
and the Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 
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MAIN CLASSES OF BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE 
Lo Sso-4s9 


MILLION Fiscal years ended March 3Ii 


6,0 00 — 


WAR DEMOBILIZATION AND 
] RECONVERSION EXPENDITURE 


OTHER EXPENDITURE” 


Vy 


y 
Y 


S oe 
3% 6, 


ees 


o, 
o. 


‘AT 


*Other expenditure includes capital and special expenditures, deficits of government owned enterprises 
and other charges. ‘ 


Ordinary expenditure includes Social Welfare, Veterans Affairs, Public Works and Transport, Agricul- 
ture, Trade and Commerce, and Mines Resources and other departmental expenditures. 


9.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Expenditures 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Ordinary Expenditures— 

APVICUIILUTO AS eho ese dec 8, 841, 403 9,424,274] 10,318,960} 13,300,123} 16,310,711] 20,376,095 

Auditor General’s Office... 347,589 360, 851 379,238 389, 934 395,485 533,092 

Civil Service Commission. 455,918 460, 441 479, 632 593,348 664, 654 770,955 

External Affairs........... 1,531, 723 1,910,151 4,521,654 5, 127,916 7,194,931 8,675, 454 
Finance— 

Interest on public debt..... 242,681,180] 318,994,821} 409,134,502] 464,394,876] 455,455,204! 465, 137,958 

Cost of loan flotations...... 19,285,402} 20,678,683] 22,310,720 1,308,955 861, 450 1, 227,379 


Subsidies to provinces.....| 14,449,353] 14,445,267] 14,446,629} 14,382,750} 33,394,114] 17,094,682 
Payments to provinces 
under Dominion-Provincial 


taxation agreements....... 95,434, 862] 93,333,930} 98,051,769] 94,380,510) 122,496,918) 84,386,923 
Other grants and contri- 

DUGONSe eee cclew t ee 528,458 530,505 617, 505 95,005 112,505 146,525 
Superannuation............ 345, 628 325,316 298,988 257, 642 227,319 189, 749 
Government contribution 

to Superannuation Fund... 2,298,594] 2,340,793} 2,696,038} 3,160,893) 3,488,226] 4,050,000 
Old age pensions!.......... 30,377,468] 32,187,185 2 2 2 2 
Premiums, discount and 

EXCISED GOs cha cort sueledd skeslaniys 3 16,348,193]. 14,733,764) 9,172,317 3 3 
Other departmental  ex- ; 

DOTIREING Fie cs sce aiia csi 4,481,128 4,724,155} 13,404,607} 20,695,146] .21,397,255| 23,256,524 
Bs ORME ig sca sasi coger 1,696,035 2,159,170 3,262,018 8,598, 715] .- 4,097, 163 5,158,386 
Governor General and Lieu- 

tenant-Governors......... 222,042 222,757 226,615 252, 0531 238,943) .: - . 242,380 


For footnotes see p. 1008. 
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9.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49—continued 


———— ee  _————=e deg hOT_~_.eooOEO——F—EESeeee 


Expenditures 


Ordinary Expenditures— 
concluded 


Labour Department— 
Labour (including tech- 
nical education).......... 
Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940— 
Administration.......... 
Government contribution 
Government annuities — 
payments to maintain re- 


Legislation— 
House of Commons....... 
Library of Parliament.... 
Senate... 2 otis. tenes ess 
Generals... sccm ect 
Chief Electoral Office, in- 
cluding elections......... 


Mines and Resources— 
Administration and gen- 
eral expenditures......... 
Immigration and _coloni- 
ZALION Sear oor «trae ntee 


Lands, Parks and Forests. 
Surveys and Enginéering.. 
Mines and Geological Sur- 


National Defence— 
General Services.......... 


National Health and Wel- 
fare— 
Administration and gen- 
eral expenditures......... 
Family allowances........ 
Old age pensions!......... 
National Revenue (includ- 
ing Income Tax).......... 
National War Services..... 
Pensions, war and military. 
Pensions and National 
Healthit.s beoreces aeaoare 


pas acer ibs SAM wae aoe 
Public seen ee BAe ook ae 


Reconstruction and Supply . 
Royal Canadian Mounted 

Police 5 :.. ad poo oe < oe 
Secretary of State......... 
Soldier Settlement......... 


TLransportckuoctinen eee cece 


Totals, Ordinary 
Expenditures........... 


183, 132 
5,472,035 


1,169, 462 


5,170, 900 
12,344,422 


32, 180 


1,916,484 
, 873 

562, 0238 
84,455 


88, 128 


169, 558 


1,260,594 
5,177,044 
1,586, 162 
1,270,934 


1,124, 281 


68,178 


5 


17,720, 659 
547, 158 
38, 997,920 


15, 843, 443 
48,485,009 
, 683 

79, 800 
123, 735 


234, 762 
12, 280, 674 
2,179, 260 


6,677, 804 
831,371 
836, 945 

7,084, 982 

17,658,982 


1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 


Welfare. 


1945 


185,305 
5,631,915 


1,446,016 


5,112, 627 
12,746,179 


257, 288 


1,613,923 
71,682 
484,349 
94,644 


178, 766 


167, 623 


1,309,034 
6,161,994 
1,831,040 
1,610, 166 


1,215, 674 


67, 294 


1,725, 263 
sa? 


20, 114, 268 
837, 719 


7 
54, 629, 281 
64,217 
81,030 
123,558 


232,299 
13, 168, 726 
3,725,507 


7,182,689 
863, 541 
6 


6, 699,470 
18, 265, 081 
81,031,273 


1946 


198, 964 
6,106,031 


1,620,934 


6, 184, 964 
12,513,779 


293, 798 


2,235,744 
73, 846 
726,817 
98,035 


3,091,391 


164,776 


1,523, 246 
4,466,983 
2,688, 657 
1,322,694 


1,302, 733 


126, 548 


7,293,560 
172,632,147 
33, 715, 092 


22,630,175 
83 


6 


7 


57, 729, 646 
61,022 
418,6218 
126, 877 


238, 136 
16, 283, 531 
4,442,317 


7,283,610 
954, 418 


7,349,323 
18, 266, 655 
72, 849, 232 


1947 


212, 232 
6, 999, 650 


2,009, 864 


7,496, 042 
15, 200,000 


977,070 


2,786,392 
90,020 
880,777 
166, 906 


143 , 904 


172,902 


2,046, 801 
5, 948,335 
4,961, 843 
3,444, 230 


| 
1, 846, 984) } 


253, 127 


8,616, 692 
245, 140, 5382 
35,927,514 


28, 551, 183 
ns 
7 
64, 213, 050 
88, 733 
808, 4628 
148, 906 
292, 889 
26,359, 878 
3, 707, 616 


8, 604,309 
is 156, 771 


10, 878, 623 
21,687,541 
93,304, 690 


1948 


237, 242 
8,481,301 


2,651, 249 


} 35, 140, 405 


4 


3,022,172 
102,717 
946,477 
269,725 


150,544 


23, 614, 832 


615, 055 


10,814, 479 
263, 165, 192 
58, 089, 960 


37,312,033 


eee 
6 


7 
67,943,476 
99, 268 
1,287,0778 
157, 164 


535,701 
35,544, 648 
13,485,046° 


10, 405, 879 
Ll, 384, 866 


10, 845, 947 
30, 122, 568 
97,282, 123 


1949 


a) [i ns (pe 


262,937 
9,887,873 


16, 120, 262 


39, 068, 134 


2,628, 546 
126, 426 
736, 488 
271,692 


287,092 


46, 266, 789 


13, 857, 453 


21,908, 625 
270,909,779 
66, 764, 285 


49,323,139 


eee 


7 
77, 642,621 
105, 605 
4,350,6168 
172,578 


753,345 
50, 643,454 


3,403,083 - 


13,717,043 
1, 558, 814 


26,942,4099 
41,496,367 
182,998,377 


—— | | SS | Se 


2 Old age pensions included under National Health fad 


cluded under Labour (including technical education). 
6 Included under Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Affairs and National Health and Welfare. 


Council. 10 See under ‘ 


‘Soldier Settlement’, 


3In the Public Accounts no charge is made against this item for this year. 


4 Tn- 


® Included under Department of Finance. 
7 Included under Departments of Veterans 
8 Includes Federal District Commission. 
cludes special expepaiiares on the Chalk River Project and other activities of the National Research 


Veterans Affairs not organized in 1944. 


In- 


————— 
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9.— Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49—continued 


Expenditures 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Capital Expenditures— 
Railweyiaint necessities ois tyes 692,382 629,639] 2,313,241) 2,654,150} 3,809,480} 3,238,881 
Public Works... 3.525 «... 4s. 1,929,596 2,534,113 2,194,999] 8,546,097} 11,846,495) 15,234,685 
Totals, Capital Expend- 
AUEITOS (fee cc ces ko iio. 5 =: 2,621,978} 3,163,752) 4,508,240) 11,200,247) 15,655,975) 18,473,566 
Special Expenditures— 


Western drought area relief. 2,794,424 1,438,131} 12,379,224 6,930,516] 11,193,653 9,042,559 
Wheat acreage reduction 

payments including ad- : 

WTUIMISUPAGIONS 6 tee ote ct 30,950,346} 1,967,546 556, 500 1, 732 — — 
Subsidy payments on oats 

and barley used as feed for 


livelstock:... stant ana tvs — — — as 13, 963, 218 = 
Canadian Wheat Board.... —_ 186, 445 — 20,562,264) 31,450,497 4,454, 250 
Other were ao seen. Sol, Dod 3, 868, 682 4,422,678 4,431,671 6,533,377] 21,316,697 
Totals, Special Expend- 

ftuiPRes ss 5. EE. 37,496,307 7,505,786) 17,358,402) 31,926,183) 63,140,746] 34,813,506 


War, Demobilization and 
Reconversion Expend- 


itures— 
War and demobilization. ..|3,674,419,874/3,615,100,612/2,668,180,597|1,314,798,107) 634,421,026) 425,573, 782 
Mutual Alas. ges) oo ices lows 912, 603, 220 803, 345, 703 909, 768, 6003 ae fae ee 
Write-off of Air Training 

PSN SOAS s)<)-F s'e.s wecerieeie-s ay oe 425,000, 000 


Totals, War Demobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion 
Expenditures........... 4,587 ,023,094|4,418,446,315|4,002,949,197/1,314,798,107| 634,421,026) 425,573,782 
Government-Owned En- 
terprises— 
Losses Charged to Consoli- 
dated Deficit Account— 
Canadian National Rail- 


IWEUVISie. sitchen stan has ca ee —_— _ _— 8,961,570) 15,885,194) 33,532,741 
Prince Edward Island car 

RORY AN die MR Ne ate e 698,365 773 , 384 687, 800 887,964 931, 856 1, 219, 881 
National Harbours Board. 29,488 58,907 85, 859 114, 601 137, 162 237, 743 
Trans-Canada Air Lines.. _— — — — 1,369,678] 2,933,240 
Loans and Advances (non- 

active)— 


National Harbours Board 579, 108 525, 767 559, 758 BATON 371,356] 1,739,201 
Totals, Government- 
Owned Enterprises....| 1,306,961; 1,358,058) 1,333,417] 10,681,863] 18,695,247) 39,662,806 


Other Charges— 

Write-down of Assets 
Chargeable to Consoli- 
dated Deficit Account— 
Soldier and general land 


settlement loans......... 553,385 324, 875 Sonali 231,629 2 D22 422 
Veterans’ Land Act loans. . — — — 128,507} 2,097,391 999, 680 
Losses in seed grain and 

relief accounts........... 28, 847 36, 006 45, 436 54, 649 62,572 44, 666 


Cancellation of Canadian 

Farm Loan Board capital 

BLOCK MEE. cote etek. 4,592 1,146 962 345 525 — 
Transfer from Capital Ac- 

count to Consolidated 


Deficit Account......... _ _— —_— —_— 158, 407 2,243, 106 
Reduction in equity in 
MIN bustin aes. a. eit. oe — _- — 1,307,952] 1,885,469 — 
Reserve for possible losses 
*- on active assets.......... 25,000,000) 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 75,000,000) 75,000,000 
Reserve for benefits under 
Veterans’ Land Act, 1942. _ — 464,175 2,663,279 4,504, 552 5, 630, 866 
Write-down of active as- 
sets to non-active assets. —232,1152| —626,8722| —2,125,0892 —_— — — 
1 Authorized under War Appropriation Act. 2 Not comparable with previous years due to a 


change in the method of dealing with the item. 
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9.—Details of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1944-49—concluded 


Expenditures 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ 
Other Charges—concluded 
Non-Active Accounts— 
Capital gain on repatriation 
of C.N.R. securities..... 2,430, 284 — _ — — — 
Increase in equity in the 
C.N.R. due to surplus s 
CATHINGS. .pranaaeetoaee.L ee 35,639,412} 23,026,925] 24,756,130 — — — 
Totals, Other Charges..| 63,424,405} 47,762,080) 48,177,131] 29,386,362) 83,711,437) 83,918,740 
Grand Totals, Expendi- 
tures! ee eee 5,322,253,505/5,245,611,924|5,136,228,506| 2,634,227 ,412|2,195,626,454/2,175,892,334 
10.—Principal Items of Revenues, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-49 
Banks, 
Wea Customs Excise Income Excess Insurance 
Duties Duties Tax Profits Tax! | Companies, 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1930 See. GhGs SAE 179, 429, 920 65,035, 701 69, 020, 726 173,300 1,482, 836 
1931. Seas Soe eee eet ane 131, 208, 955 57, 746, 808 71,048,022 34,430 1,503,520 
1982 oe re re ee a ct ee 104, 132,677 48, 654, 862 61, 254, 400 3,000 1,402,273 
1983).5, Behoecee eas Bake She ee 70,072,932 37, 833, 858 62,066, 697 54 2,153,685 
1934-584 RE be ores eahetes 66,305,356 35,494, 220 61,399,171 -— 2,077,227 
1935: 2 5e ee ee eee ee 76,561,975 43,189, 655 66, 808, 066 -- 2,118,580 
1986, £08 2e% SPER LAR 74,004, 560 44,409, 797 82,709, 803 — 2,041,776 
198 Tears teese, ferme seit Aden 83,771,091 45,956, 857 102,365, 242 -= 1,984, 257 
1938. ieny Roe ee oe 93,455, 750 52,037,333 120,365, 532 a 1,973,679 
1959) Ae eee Sree eee aia 78,751,111 51, 313, 658 142,026, 138 —_ 1,905,315 
LOBOS retort Beart ve ccn ee eet 104,301,487 61,082,044 | 134,448,566 — 1,874,923 
1941. Pere oath Rees Se 130, 757,012 88,607,559 | 248,143,0222) 238,995,269 2,505, 556 
1942: DRRER aE BRR aT. Pee. | 142,392, 232 110,090, 941 510, 243,0172) 135,168,345 2, 636, 623 
1943. cee RES SIe, Cete. ee 118, 962, 839 138, 720, 723 860, 188, 672%) 434,580, 6773). 12,281,142 
1044 2288. Fe ae Ps eee: 167, 882,089 142,124,331 |1,036, 757,0353} 428,717,8403 7,691,066 
1945 CE a ORAS eid. 2S - 115,091,376 | 151,922,140 | 977,758,068} 341,305,3573 8, 233, 638 
1946.2 eR Pere ee 128, 876, 811 186, 726,318 932, 729,2733] 426,696, 4838 8,971, 967 
TOS 7. :, ee Se en ED. ce ES 237,300,097 196,043, 816 939,458, 2443) 442,497, 4433 9,706, 739 
1948.22 0. Pe 0 ee he ee 293,012,027 196; 794,208 |1,059, 848,357 227,030, 494 3,804,001 
1949 v5 aa he So ea as 222,975,471 | 204,651,969 |1, 297,999, 404 44,791,918 4,036,050 
Sales ; 
and Other Succession “SE Ost Interest on Total 
Excise Duties Office Investments Revenue? 
Taxes 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1030)... % 53.25. es a 63, 409, 143 33,345,385 13,518, 205 453,007,129 
1981. aos Ee a) tees 34, 734, 661 30, 212,326 10, 421, 224 357, 720,435 
1982. 3Y0225. . aes ete 59, 606, 391 32, 234,946 9,330,125 ||, 334,508,081 
1983.28. 24>) Be on x Se! 82,191,575 30,928,317 11,220, 989 311,735,286 
1984, DERE BA PEO oe Ass sic: 106,575,575 30, 893, 157 11,148, 231 324, 660,590 
1935... eth, Wee eee 112, 192,069 31, 248,324 10,963,478 361,973, 764 
1936. 2 ARR: pone keener? be 112,733,048 32,507, 889 10, 614, 125 372,595,996 
1937 PRE ee eee 152,473,422 34, 274, 552 19,231,085 454,153, 747 
1938 6am fel BRR ee So ic 180, 818, 767 35,546, 161 13, 120, 523 516,692,749 
1939 22, Fer eeee Oe eee Boban or 161,710,572 . 35, 288, 220 13, 163,015 502,171,354 
1940 3.05 Gr Rees oe ae eer 166, 027,944 36, 729, 105 13,393, 432 562,093, 459 
LOS 1. OF). 2 Gx. DS TO BE. 109-4 284, 167,032 a 40,383,366 14,910, 554 872,169,645 
1 Pee oe Oe cee, SEE ec rot Ra 453,425,105 6, 956, 574 45,993, 872 21,748,701 || 1,488, 536,342 
1943 OS). bo . cade pote. . eee Se 488,712,425 13, 273 , 483 48, 868, 762 41,242, 2375]| 2,249,496,177 
1044 oe bere: a eh heads Wa Need eet eto 638, 619, 292 15,019, 831 61,070, 919 48, 281,313 5| 2,765,017, 713 


1 Belated revenue from the business profits tax not charged on profits accruing after Dec. 31, 1920, 


but received until 1933. 
4 Includes other items not specified. 


Canada and the Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


2 Includes National Defence Tax. 


3 Excludes refundable portion. 
5 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of 


Year 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


Sales 


and Other 


543,065, 271 
496,909, 961 
579,023, 601 
640, 758, 269 
636, 1387, 688 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
Canada and the Central Mortgage Bank and other items. 


Year 
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10.—Principal Items of Revenues, Years Ended Mar, 31, 1930-49—concluded 


‘Total 
Revenue! 


2,687,334, 799 
3,013, 185,074 
3,007, 876,313 
2,871, 746,110 
2,771,395, 075 


Succession Post Interest on 
uties Office Investments 
$ $ $ 

17, 250, 798 66, 055, 520 60, 749, 1862 

21,447,573 68, 613, 113 70, 914, 6262 

23,576, 071 72,978,339 69, 438, 880 

30, 828, 040 77, 758, 408 75,799,912 

25,549,777 80, 604, 216 107, 888, 905 


2 Includes interest on investments, profits of the Bank of 


11.—Principal Items of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-49 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1868-1913, inclusive, are given at pp. 845-847 of the 1938 Year Book; those 
for 1914-29 at p. 930 of the 1945 edition. 


Interest 
on Debt 


Old Age 
Pensions 


Pensions, 
War, 
Military 
and Civil 


Public 
Works 


Ordinary Expenditures 


National 
Defence 


Subsidies 
to 
Provinces 


1930... 


1931.. 
1932. 


1933... 
1934... 


1935... 
1936... 
1937 5%: 


1938... 


1939... 


121, 566, 213 
121, 289, 844 
121,151, 106 
134, 999, 069 
139, 725,417 


138, 5383, 202 
134,549, 169 
137,410,345 
132,117, 422 
127,995,617 


129,315, 442 
139, 178, 670 
155,017,901 
188, 556, 249 
242,681,180 


318,994, 821 
409, 134, 502 
464 , 394, 876 
455, 455, 204 
465, 137, 958 


1,537,174 
5, 658, 143 
10, 032,410 
11,512, 543 
12,313,595 


14,942,459 
16, 764, 484 
21,149,352 
28,653 ,0052 
29,043, 6392 


29,976,554? 
29,911,7002 
29,611,796? 
29,976,0142 
30,377,4682 


32,227,718? 
33,715,092? 
35,927,514? 
58,089,9612 


40, 406, 565 
45,965, 723 
48, 686,389 
45,078,919 
43 , 883, 132 


44,235, 808 
43,337,096 
43,356, 180 
42, 823, 277 
42,793, 055 


42,868,901 
42,195,709 
41,244,221 
39,699,351 
38,997,9208 


39,371,7928 
39,996,3608 
40,770,6368 
41,227,033° 


66, 764 ,2851102,951,2934 


Capital Expenditures 


8,589, 022 


.|12, 145, 264 


7,485, 438 
4, 233,789 
3,839, 751 


6, 243, 737 
5,799,341 
3,236,564 
4,358, 698 
5,397, 928 


Railways 


525, 772 
286, 887 
203 , 035 
71,454 
26,348 


For footnotes, see p. 1012. 


Canals 


986, 140 
337, 907 


457,926 
51,945 


Total 


19, 819, 032 
25,452, 742 
17, 647, 854 
13, 108,013 
10, 827,171 


9,904, 494 
12,945,277 
14,518, 758 
12,382,073 
15, 484, 197 


13,065, 212 
11, 506, 678 
11,937,005 
12,013, 845 
12, 280, 674 


13, 168, 726 
16, 283, 531 
26,359, 878 
35, 544, 648 
50, 643, 454 


21,986,537 
23,736,447 
18, 221, 632 
13, 750,314 
13 , 476, 862 


14,185,772 
17,177,074 
22,923,093 
32, 760,307 
34, 432,023 


13, 118, 732 
, 985 

260, 482 
415,128 
68,713 


67, 293 
126,543 
253, 127 
615,055 

13,857, 453 


Other 


War, Demo- 


6, 873, 511}10, 264, 187/25, 726, 720 
6, 702, 854! 9,862, 574/28, 710, 692 
6,376,207) 3,304, 298]17, 165, 943 
1, 658, 812} 3,156,328) 9,048, 
754,194) 1, 


929 


6, 580, 085 


7,107,416 
6,544, 154 
3,491,544 
4,430, 152 
5, 424, 276 


bilizationand 
Reconversion 


12,496, 958 
17, 435, 736 
13, 694,970 
13 , 677,384 
13 , 727,565 


13, 768, 953 
13, 768, 953 
13, 735, 196 
13 , 735,336 
13,752,110 


13, 768, 953 
13, 768, 953 
14, 408, 622 
14, 490, 085 
14, 449, 353 


14, 445, 267 
14, 446, 629 
14,382,750 
33,394, 114 
17, 094, 682 


36,557,012 
37,891, 693 
36,052, 208 
31,607, 404 
30, 553, 768 


30, 252,310 
31,437, 719 
31,906, 272 
33, 762, 269 
35, 455, 182 


36, 725, 870 
38, 699, 674 
41,501, 869 
44,741, 987 
48, 485,009 


54, 629, 281 
57,729, 646 
64, 213,050 
67,943,476 
77, 642, 621 


Expenditures 


Other 


Charges® 


16,302, 185 
26, 272, 857 
59,475, 056 
168, 677, 810 
99, 806, 659 


111, 298, 256 
153 , 502, 252 
141, 401, 816 
115,086, 555 
134, 606, 619 


Total 


16,302, 185 
26,272, 857 
59,475, 056 
168, 677, 810 


99, 806, 659 


111, 298, 256 
153 , 502, 252 


141, 401, 816 
115, 086, 555 
134, 606, 619 


Total 
Ordinary 
Expendi- 

tures! 


$ 


363, 237,478 
386, 584, 863 
372,101,318 
354, 643, 201 
351,771, 161 


359, 700, 909 
372,539, 149 
387, 112,072 
414, 891, 410 
413,032, 202 


398,323, 206 
390, 629,350 
444,777,696 
561, 251, 063 
630,380, 760 


767,375,932 


1,061,902,119 
1, 236, 234, 650 
1,380, 002,023 
1,573,449, 934 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures 


$ 


405, 266, 383 
441,568,413 
448, 742,316 
532,369, 940 
458, 157,905 


478,106,581 
532,585, 555 
532, 005, 432 
534,408, 118 
553 , 063 , 098 
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11.—Principal Items of Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-49—concluded 


Capital Expenditures Other Expenditures 
Y D Exped 
ear War, Demo- xpendi- 
Public : a ea a Other 
Railways| Canals Total |bilization and Total tures 
Works Reconversion Charges® 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1940...} 7,007,468 22,570 — 7,030,038} 118,291,022} 157,149,526) 275,440,548) 680,793,792 
1941...) 3,350, 989 6, 821 —— 3,357,810] 752,045,326] 103,568,960} 855,614, 286))1, 249, 601, 446 
1942...) 3,425,930 4,517 = 3,430, 447]1,339,674,152) 97,183, 761)1, 436, 857, 913//1, 885, 066, 056 
1943...} 3,238, 130 37,555 — 3,275, 685/3, 724,248,890} 98,348, 479]3, 822,597, 369)/4, 387, 124, 117 
1944...) 1,929,596) 692,382 ae 2,621, 978)4, 587,023,094} 102, 227, 673|4, 689, 250, 767//5, 322, 253, 505 


1945...| 2,534,113] 629,639 = 3,163, 752/4,418, 446,315] 56,625, 925/4, 475, 072, 240)5, 245, 611,924 
1946...) 2,194,999] 2,313,241 — 4,508, 240/4,002,949,197} 66, 868, 950/4, 069, 818, 147)/5, 186, 228, 506 

...| 8,546,097] 2,654, 150 = 11, 200, 247/1,314, 798,107} 71,994, 408]1,386, 792, 515)/2, 634, 227,412 
1948...}11, 846,495] 3,809, 480 = 15,655,975} 634,421,026] 165,547,430] 799,968, 456)/2, 195, 626,454 
1949...|15, 234,685) 3, 238, 881 — 18,473,566] 425,573,782) 158,395,052) 583,968, 834//2, 175,892,334 


1 Includes various non-enumerated items. 2 Includes pensions to blind persons. 3 Excludes 
civil pensions. 4 Includes Second World War. 5 For details, see Table 12. 


12.—Analysis of “Other Charges”? (Shown in Table 11), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-49 


Special Government-Owned Other 
Expenditures Enterprises Charges 
Wheat 
Direct Bonus Losses Write-Down 
Year Relief, and Charged | Loans and | of Assets Total 
Relief Losses on to Advances |Chargeable | Non-Active 
Projects Grain Con- Non- to Con- Accounts 
and Other | Marketing | solidated Active solidated 
Works  |Operations, Fund Fund 
etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1980 Serna cies — -- 4,308,357 | 8,244,950 | 3,731,536 17,342 16,302, 185 
NOS oy ee cee.: 4,431, 655 = 6,712,239 | 5,487,941 9,640,997 25.1) 26,272,857 
1932, Saree 38,295,515 | 10,908,429 | 6,631,856 | 3,112,285 526,971 -— 59,475,056 
LOB SR Rede meen tes 36,720,935 | 1,811,472 | 62,139,413 | 66,453,050! 105,717 1,447,223 || 168,677,810 
1934 aaa! 35, 898, 311 — 58,955,388 | 2,095,773 1,857,087 | 1,000,100 || 99,806,659 
1935 Seas ete 60, 659, 856 — 48,407,901 1, 728,900 490,191 11,408 |} 111, 298, 256 
L936 eeteeren so 79,416,256 | 22,631,029 | 48,817,489 | 2,122,912 514, 566 -- 153, 502, 252 
1937 aes cose oe 78, 003 , 702 _ 437000, 112 665,414 692,473 | 18,487,115 || 141,401, 816 
1933 oe ee 68, 534,364 — 42,745,791 2,087,597 | 1,579,242 139,561 || 115,086,555 
1939 se heh es 46,895,407 | 25,000,0002} 55,658,306 | 3,285,188 | 3,767,718 — 134, 606, 619 
1940 Si. caeiid cel: 54,612,951 | 34,500,0003) 41,044, 004 1,035,145 | 23,320,028 | 2,637,398 }| 157,149,526 
04 Te pace 27,646,853 | 15,222,245 | 17,465, 731 715,948 | 29,878, 6324] 12,639,551 |} 103,568, 960 
N94 ee oct ae 8,500,359 | 55,475,414 456, 166 758,089 | 27,878,1324) 4,115,601 97,183,761 
1948s er etait 5,013,305 | 26,274,573 591,095 657,526 | 29,676,1194| 36, 135, 861 98,348,479 
19445 Se chee 3,751,537 | 33,744, 770 727, 853 579,108 | 25,586, 8244) 37,837,581 || 102, 227,673 
1945 Shela. ee 3,868,682 | 3,637,104 832, 291 525,767 | 25,362,0274) 22,400,054 |} 56,625,925 
1946 Sas. eho 4,422,678 | 12,935,724 773, 659 559,758 | 25,546,0904] 22,631,041 66, 868, 950 
GAT Pacts asin 6 Or 4,431,671 | 27,494,512 | 9,964,136 717,727 | 29,386,361 4 — 71,994, 408 
1948 conn eer oor 6,533,377 | 56,607,3695| 18,323, 891 371,356 | 83,711, 4376 a 165, 547, 430 
1949 m2.0. orscs te 21,316, 6977] 13,496,809 | 37,923,605 1,739,201 | 83,918, 7406 -- 158,395, 052 
1 Includes a write-down of assets amounting to $62,938,239. 2 Reserve against estimated losses 
on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1938-39. 3 Reserve against estimated 
losses on wheat marketing guarantees applicable to the fiscal year 1939-40 to the extent of $27,000,000. 
4 Includes $25,000,000 as reserve against possible losses on assets. 5 Includes $13,963,218 subsidy 
payments on oats and barley used as feed for live stock. 6 Includes $75,000,000 as reserve for possible 


losses on assets. 7 Includes Fraser Valley, B.C., Emergency Relief and Rehabilitation. 
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13.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1930-49 


Nore.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are Census years; per capita figures for intercensal years 
are based on estimated populations, see p. 155. See Tables 8 and 9 for the figures of revenues and expenditures 
on which this table is based. Figures for the years 1868-1912, inclusive, will be found at p. 849 of the 1938 
Year Book; those for 1913-29 at p. 932 of the 1945 edition. 


Per Capita Per Capita 
Rev- Rev- 
Year enue Total eaten Total Year enue Total Onde Total 
rou Rev- icp a ae Expend oe Rev- Bend: Expend- 
‘ax- enue ° iture ‘ax- enue ory iture 
ation iture ation iture 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1OZ0R cic tcndees 37-09 | 43-68 | 35-06 | 39-01 |] 1940.......¢.... 41-14 | 49-39 | 35-00] 59-82 
TOSUS 54 cee 28-55 | 34-33 Be b4: | 042 Al 9ST ot eee 67-63 | 75-80] 33-95 | 108-61 
(eh) See or OG |. S2sO4 esos 72 e429 le el G4 oe a5. career 116-78 | 127-73 | 38-17 | 161-75 
Ochs ee ee 9399) 20039 | 233-d0nl » 00"O0a|| 94S. aaa. . we are 174-97 | 190-44 | 47-52 | 371-41 
TOS AR tens cal, 25-31 | 30-23 | 32-75 | 42-66 |] 1944............ 203-49 | 230-90 | 52-64 | 444-45 
1O8RRe. c8 eee: 98-07 | 33°38) 33-17 |) 44-09. || 1945.2... 5..0-05 177-79 | 221-74 | 63-32 | 4382-84 
LGB Gi econ. 3 ete ..| 28-98 | 34-03 | 34-02 | 48-64 G4 Giesreree 8 creel 178-95 | 244-84 | 86-28 | 417-34 
19378. <4. hea. 35-00 | 41-12 | 35-23 | 48-17 || 1947............ 192-95.}| 239-06 | 98-25 | 209-36 
1938 eens ce 3 40-23 | 46-33 | 37-20] 47-92 || 1948............ 190-33 | 222-91 | 107-12 | 170-43 
19390R eee: 38-67 | 44-57] 36-66 | 49-09 |] 1949....... eee 179-80 | 204-55 | 116-13 | 160-59 


14.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-49 


Nore.—See Table 8 for revenues and Table 9 for expenditures on which these per capita figures 
are based. 


ieee 
hh, 


Revenues and Expenditures 1944 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
REVENUES 
Ordinary Revenues— $  § $ $ $ $ 
Tax Revenues— 
Customs import dutiesiecs.e steer se; 14-02 9-50 10-47 18-87 22-74 16-46 
FURGCIS@sCLUGIOS ccterscie ie cues aie ge sees 10 10:5 11-87 12-54 15-17 15-58 15-27 15-10 
INCOME tAR Ne re ties seme ees 86-58 80-68 75°79 74-67 82-27 95-80 
iEexcossiproiits tax... c2tii ess us ee ee 35-80 28-16 34-67 35-17 17-62 3-31 
Sales bax (Heb) teniniem decdvecays «cre buarhe 25-46 17-28 17-25 23-70 28-90 27-85 
WartoxChange G2X...< ss eeepc eels 9-93 8-10 3°35 0:03 a3 bes 
Succession duties tax............005- 1-25 1-42 1-74 1-87 2-39 1-89 
MEAS OUIIIO UE Rete ccs Tat cxevorshesereyaieus’ sous (crsiees 2-08 2-45 2-43 2-88 0-18 ak 
Wtherttaxess 2s. once csesalesst Pose esas 16-50 17-66 18-08 20-18 20-96 19-40 
Totals, Tax Revenues........... 203-49 177-79 178-95 192-95 190-33 179-80 
Non-Tax Revenues— 
RostiO tice tas way kee See eee eins 5-10 5-45 5-58 5-80 6-04 5-95 
Return on investments.............. 4-03 5-01 5-76 5-52 5-88 7°96 
Bullion and coinage...............+- 0-73 0-38 0-40 0-16 0-13 0-24 
Premium, discount and exchange.... 0-18 —_— —_ _— — _ 
Otherrat renee dota ott asa wals s 1-09 1-16 1-33 1-30 1-75 1-57 
Totals, Non-Tax Revenues...... 11-13 12-00 13-07 12-78 13-80 15-72 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues............ 214-62 189-79 192-02 205-73 204-13 195-52 
Special Receipts and Other Credits... 16-28 31-95 52°82 33-33 18-78 9-03 
Grand Totals, Revenues...... 230-90 221-74 244-84 239-06 222-91 204-55 
eee) ee aE ee eee ne ee 
EXPENDITURES 
ee eee ee a es ewe ee YS 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Expenditures— 
oricolburese ct setae oe eae aes s 0-74 0-78 0-84 1-06 1-27 1-50 
Finance— 
Interest on public debt.............. 20-27 26-32 33-24 36-91 | 35-35 34-33 
Cost-of loan flotations............%.. 1-61 1-71 1-81 0-10 0-07 0-09 


Subsidies to provinces..........++6. 1-21 1-19 1-17 1-14 2-59 1-26 © 
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14.—Per Capita Revenues and Expenditures, by Principal Items, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1944-49—concluded 


efi 1944 | 1945 | 1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


EXPENDITU RES—concluded 


Ordinary Expenditures—concluded $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Finance—concluded 
Payments to provinces under Do- 
minion-Provincial taxation agree- 


WWOhts Cra. Ae ee kee 7:97 7:70 7-97 7-50 9-51 6-23 
Oldiaremperisionsl... semeree 0:52. 2-54 2-66 2 2 2 2 
delta tse ae ee ee pe een a 0-14 0-18 0-27 0-29 0-32 0-38 
Justice (including penitentiaries)....... 0-46 0-47 0-50 0-56 0-66 0-73 


Labour (including technical education, 

unemployment insurance and goy-. 

ermmmMentiannuivies)-. fsekis eee. «ok 1-56 1-61 1-67 2-04 2-93 4-07 
Mines and Resources.................. 0-88 1-01 0-93 1-46 1-83 3-41 
National Health and Welfare— 

Administration and general expend- 


LtUTES As «5. Phe tt Sy 2 — 0-14 0-59 0-68 0-84 1-62 
Family allowancess. 4.eeese hes. cs. ash gh 14-02 19-48 20-43 19-99 
Oldtagempensionsue.” nae ade 3 3 2-74 2-86 4-51 4-93 

National Revenue (including income 
AX) BE eke Pe AB eT PS 1-48 1-66 1-84 2-27 2-90 3-64 
Pensions, war and military............ 3-26 4 4 4 4 
Pensions and National Health........ 1-32 5 5 5 5 5 
Post Omicere. ce eaieee ts ot pO eae 4-05 4-51 4-69 5-10 5-27 5-73 
RubienWonks-e were tet ones 1-03 1-09 1-32 2-10 2-76 3-74 
Reconstruction and Supply............ 0-18 0-30 0-36 0-29 1-056 0-25 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police...... 0:56 0-59 0-59 0-68 0-81 1-01 
Pradesame Commerce wn eee iaie 0-59 0-555 0-60 0-86 0-84 1-99 
-Lransport,s seek meee em one et 1-47 1-50 1-48 1-72 2-34 3-06 
Veterans sAitaings pes ae a ea 7 6-69 5-92 7-42 7-55 13-51 
Totals, Ordinary Expenditures’....... 52-64 63-32 86-28 98-25 107-12 116-13 
Totals, Capital Expenditures.......... 0-22 0-26 0-37 0-89 1-22 6 
Totals, Special Expenditures.......... 3-13 0-62 1-41 2-54 4-90 2°57 
War, Demobilization and Reconversion 
Expenditures. ° 3 hsp eee 383-05 364-59 325-26 104-50 49-24 31-41 
Government-Owned Enterprises..... 0-11 0-11 0-11 0-85 1-45 2-93 
Other Expenditures................... 5:30 3-94 3-91 2-33 6-50 6-19 
Grand Totals, Expenditures...... 444-45 432-84 417-34 209-36 170-43 160-59 
1 Includes pensions to blind persons. 2 Included under National Health and Welfare. 3 In- 
cluded under Department of Finance. 4JIncluded under Veterans Affairs. 5 Included under 
Veterans Affairs and National Health and Welfare. *6 Includes special expenditures on the Chalk 
River Project and other special activities of the National Research Council. 7 See under ‘‘Pensions 
war and military’’; Veterans Affairs not organized in 1944. _ 8 Includes items not specified. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenues from Taxation 


Table 15 gives total expenditures that have been met by taxation and from all 
sources of revenue for each of the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, since 1936. In the three 
years prior to the Second World War the record showed an increasing proportion 
of expenditures being met by revenue and in 1938, more than 96 p.c. of all expend- 
itures was met from all revenue and almost 84 p.c. from taxation revenue.. During 
the war years expenditures far exceeded revenues but in 1947 taxation met over 
92 p.c. of expenditures and revenue from all sources exceeded expenditures. For 
1948 and 1949 revenues from taxation alone exceeded total expenditures by a sub- 
stantial amount duc to the maintenance of high taxation levels and a greatly increased 
national income. This accounts for the situation shown by the figures of Table 15 
where percentages of total expenditures provided from taxation and from all 
revenues are given for 1949 as 111-96 and 127-37, respectively. 
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15.—Relationship of Total Expenditures to Taxation Revenue and to Total Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1936-49 


Percentages of 
Total Expenditures 


Wari Total Taxation ; Total Provided from— 
Expenditures Revenue Revenue aalla' isha 
é ll 
Taxation Bs vanuc 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c 
TUSU StI meme ercke utd ices Sie 532,585, 555 317,311, 809 372,595, 996 59-58 69-96 
COS Fer See tee oncisackate vse bre 532,005, 432 386, 550, 869 454,153, 747 72-66 85-36 
SOS Sree won ee 534,408,118 448,651,061 516, 692, 749 83-95 96-68 
One ee ee amr ey ae 553 , 063 , 098 435, 706, 794 502,171,354 78-78 90-80 
POSQR oo s Shoes nee odo 680, 793, 792 467, 684, 963 562,093, 459 68-70 82-56 
P08 de mp nee omit reek rss F 1, 249, 601, 446 778,175,450 872,169, 645 62-28 69-80 
ROA MSW id's. t.c% a Mais fe § dels 3 1, 885, 066, 056 1,360,912. 837 1,488, 536,342 72-19 78-96 
pA Eaton OO See er Sas, eee 4,387, 124,117 2,066, 719, 961 2, 249,496,177 47-11 51-27 
A OHAI Se. Ps aks, We Stone ete ats Ee 5,322, 253,505 2,436, 811, 484 2,765,017, 713 45-78 51-95 
BOER ccaiiy sb Seta. otc hes ine 5, 245, 611, 924 2,154, 626, 648 2,687,334, 799 41-08 51-23 
Li): eae Se alee ae omy, ee hee) 5, 136, 228, 506 2, 202,358,387 3,013, 185,074 42-88 58-67 
1S GA ee ie Re Ae 2 ee Se a ee 2,634, 227,412 2,427, 661,313 3,007, 876,313 92-16 114-181 
i LE be Ri aaa tt MN SR A 2,195, 626,454 2,452, 075,395 2,871, 746,110 111-681 130-791 
BAY je ee eS OP a 2,175, 892,334 2,436, 142,276 2,771,395, 075 111-961 127-37! 


1 See text at foot of p. 1014 for explanation. 


_The revenues from customs and excise duties, the two most important sources 
prior to the First World War, amounted in 1949 to less than 18 p.c. of the revenue 
derived from taxation and revenue from income tax formed 53 p.c. of the tax 
revenue. 


The following analyses of taxation revenues are confined to excise duties, 


excise taxes and income tax revenue; customs receipts constitute a single item in 
the “Public Accounts” and cannot be further analysed here. 


Excise Duties* 

Excise duties proper are presented here theca with a summary of the excise 
tariff and statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities 
of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of excisable goods 
taken out of bond. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff, as at Dec. 31, 1949:— 


1. Spirits distilled in Canada, per proof gal.. $11-00 3. Beer or Malt Liquor:— 


Canadian brandy, per proof gal.......... $ 9-00 Brewed in whole or part from any sub- 
Except spirits as follows:— stance other than malt, per gal........ $ 0-45 
(a) used in a bonded manufactory for 
medicines, extracts, etc., per proof uae 4, Malt:— 
CONS 2 Pea ang ge I See Sat eee : : 
(b) used in a bonded manufactory for (a) ene Se Say ee ecreeney $ 0-16 
- perfumes, per proof gal............. SSES5O ISSR) | PFs aT ROS FOR | FO 
(c) used for chemical compositions ap- (D) vem porteds Per lbiss.cae eee eee $ 0-16 
proved by Governor in Council, per 
DLOOUCA ki Ae Vertes. Dee ©. $ 0-15 5. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes:— 
(d) sold to licensed druggists for phar- (a) manufactured tobacco, per lb....... $ 0-35 
maceutical preparations, per proof 
(ai Nefein cryet ONe a, sae SRR ne OR Set ene GE 1-50 (6) cigarettes weighing not more than 
(e) distilled from native fruits and used 23 lb. per Mi sper eM eee ek ws $ 6-00 
by a licensed wine manufacturer for F 
fortification of native wines, per (c) cigarettes, weighing more than 23 
“7 yn St Rie aera $ 1-50 dips pet: NE, DEM ce toe ue sete aes $11-00 
2. Spirits imported (in addition to any of ee en pe kL Bee 
the duties otherwise imposed), © per Pt ee ee 
(ETOYS) +) ao erate hs eeaepa ell ie ame Paes Gate $ 0-30 VONMCIEALS © DOGG WL aca acuo rises Rice siete $ 1-00 


* Revised by the Customs and Excise Division, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing 
not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to universities, 
scientific or research laboratories, or to any bona fide public hospital for medicinal 
purposes only. 


Revenues from Excise Duties.—In the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, tobacco, 
including cigarettes, supplied about 49 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


16.— Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-49 


(Source: The Report of the Commissioner of Excise) 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ g $ Sis $ $ $ 
Spinltsea. ase 31,612,277 | 30,908,236 | 31,576,777 | 47,766,499 | 51,729,636 | 53,360,650 49,976,274 
Validation fee.. 513,027 441,258 633, 523 1,042,625 947,710 770, 880 825.371 
Beer or malt 
IVGUOG Recs ee 579, 859 371,956 7,102,636 6, 646, 438 Ax it eea ll 3, 819, 875 3, 740, 065 
Malt syrup..... TORT KGWA 222, 250 244, 266 177, 152 91,700 67, 878 51,825 
MES Ge ee ete 33,952,236 | 35,080,381 | 35,121,290 | 41,382,052 | 49,208,816 | 53,625, 293 55, 853, 055 


Tobacco (incl. 
cigarettes)....| 75,757,280 | 79,315,378 | 82,538,590 | 97,595,346 |100, 867,668 |101,900,638 | 106,033, 181 


Cigarsinien jane 614, 444 590,310 603 , 483 632, 743 294, 844 215,479 207, 823 
Licences....... 38,270 36, 626 36, 705 38, 692 39, 690 37,468 39,115 
Totals!...... 143,140,155 | 146,966,395 157,857,270 | 195,281,547 | 205,691,375 | 213,798,162] 216,726,709 


_ 1 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 8, due to refunds, drawbacks and, 
in the case of spirits, a transfer tax which is included here. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


17.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-49 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Licences issued.... No. 20 21 22 22 24 25 27 
Licence fees....... $ 5,125 5, 250 6,375 5,500 6, 625 6, 250 6, 750 
Grain, etc., Used 

for Distillation— 
Malta tee eee lb. | 30,488,625] 45,876,662] 65,174,752] 62,436,322) 38,118,151] 49,997,856} 31,699,705 
Indian corn...... “ 1 59,003,261) 7,172,323} 39,946,582! 26,710,786} 91,807, 930)248, 056, 463]176, 368, 186 
RV: aoe “ 1 18,227,483] 6,555,429] 31,737,221] 30,605,412] 24,545,992) 25,694,278) 30,189,564 
Other grain!..... “ 1180, 352, 6411396, 967, 171/455, 098, 683/429, 448, 845]133, 178,559) 34,616, 203] 15,462, 635 
Totals, Grain 

Wiseds..deccapere “ 1288, 072, 010]456, 571, 585/591, 957, 238/549, 201, 365287, 645, 632/358, 364, 800] 253, 720, 090 


| — | 


Molasses used..... Ib. | 48,478,178 187, 164 66,744} 9,429,064) 71,690, 199}111, 812, 928) 128, 034, 436 
Wine and other 
materials........ “ 1 13,015,476] 1,301,748] 4,358,519) 3,924,329] 4,305,252] 5,467,095) 8,733,086 
Sulphide liquor. . .gal. —- 48,172,196] 74,593,045] 73,557,030) 74,126,650) 95,063,070} 98,080,000 
Proof spirits manu- 
factured....proof gal.} 19,657,698} 27,203,337] 35,555,059] 34,625,339] 21,571,074] 28,198,327) 23,643,036 


1 Classification of this figure not available. 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from the low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to the high of 35,555,059 proof gal. 
recorded in 1945. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—For the amounts of spirits, 
malt liquor, malt and cigarettes taken out of bond for consumption in 1949, see 
Table 15, p. 856, Chapter X XI. 
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Excise Taxes 

The statistics given in Table 18 represent gross collections by the Excise 
Division of the Department of National Revenue; they differ from the figures shown 
in Table 10 (in the column ‘Sales and Other Excise Taxes’’), which represent net 
revenues received, by the amounts of the refunds shown in footnote 1 to Table 18. 


18.—Excise War Taxes Collected, by Commodities and Provinces, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1943-49 


(Accrued Revenue) 
oe ooooew@0$00SS0SS0SSSSN—aws>om 


Commodity or 
Proviiics 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Commodities 
Domestic— ier 
Amusements......... 12,065,716] 13,701,496] 14,188,083] 15,575,309] 17,061,849] 17,887,217| 2,587,398 
Automobiles......... 2,924,340] 5,921,754] 6,294,009] 6,296,296 12,147,218] 26,203,014} 32,976,441 
Beverages... <0... 6s 14,117,819] 19,057,382] 19,437,772] 16,653,926] 18,629,492] 23,751,434) 27,684, 207 
Candy and chewing 
CUI Sse eas ess 8,183,680] 12,602,157] 12,859,816) 11,416,787) 12,793,120) 17,138,611) 19,543, 584 
Carbonic acid gas.... 198,231 241,647 255,469 284, 872 296,050 352,073 332, 677 
Cigarette papers and 
Lies Reg: See eee 3,531,201] 1,963,258] 4,901,009} 4,284,457| 6,508,877) 6,124,539 6, 706, 224 
Cigars, cigarettes and 
tODACCOM mek . ahek 26,286,288] 54,673,051] 62,246,563] 70,128,642) 76,137,520] 68,450, 719 77,529, 716 
Electrical and gas 
Apparavus se yeee stacks 4,995,015} 2,860,270} 3,604,480) 1,207,069 6,918} 2,164,381) 3,619,983 
Embossed cheques 
(departmental)..... 364, 869 346, 042 324, 670 341,590 370,072 372,698 409,974 
Wursees. teehee sass: 3,129,701] 4,146,248] 4,902,513] 4,509,286) 2,732,627) 2,860,355) 3,570,044 
Gasoline? <2... se sean 24,336,052] 24,760,040] 29,523,926] 29,482,040) 35,013,531] 2,193,131 ae 
WGICONCES) a osctes Sere 64,986] . 66,172 71,398 , 91,227 90,139 90,007 
enters seta. <invecictets 162,900 63,380 123,814 285,060 318, 822 350, 099 403,537 
Mate hese ccc: otis «cietes 2,661,665| 2,767,790] 2,968,664] 3,291,926) 3,616,155) 3,498, 106 2,994,124 
Other manufactures 
UOW stds te Re ABE BES 3,059,897) 9,188,358] 10,797,247] 13,107,424] 15,759,737] 14,855,135 16, 739, 711 
Phonographs, radios 
ANGLEUDES: Arie, «Soiree 1,150, 821 408 , 285 975,035 596,968] 2,202,202} 4,863,237] 3,499,260 
Playing cards........ 563, 829 627,100 640, 785 729, 000 691,400 512,414 614, 400 
Sales, domestic...... 224, 289, 3991302, 755, 414/372, 428, 104/296, 610, 969 278, 824, 448]323, 670, 079/342, 075, 177 
Stamps enous. 12,209, 804| 12,652,793] 12,642,984] 14,472,033] 15,901,819) 15,514,256) 13,605, 236 
Sumarseeet eters 14,571,572] 12,769,384] 11,557,494] 9,672,143} 10,877,731) 10, 100,679 


Toilet preparations...] 4,484,050] 5,295,317] 6,188,703] 6,820,578} 7,106,755) 6,813,907 7,582,907 


Transportation and 

transmission........ 16,083,059] 22,379,096] 24,205,479] 26,893,391] 27,930,562) 27,530, 884 29,034,392 
Wineserncsmerne cose. 2,006,816} 1,710,217| 1,772,375] 2,066,109} 2,393,718) 2,341,585) 2,059,639 
Penalties and interest 189,727 264, 524 297,323 221,904 222,078 286,070 291,819 


Imported :./30).) us. 6:2 124, 629, 989]161, 740, 264| 134,576,183] 75,887,696) 61,234,900) 84,199,983) 55,058, 635 


Fe ce rs | er | a | ee 


Grand Totals!..... 506, 261, 426|672, 961, 439|737, 783, 898] 610, 915,316] 608, 868,828] 662,124,745 649,009,091 


a rrr er | ere mre | rr 


Provinces 
Prince Edward Island. 339, 638 513, 280 432,082 450,411 537,640 498,170 354,308 
Nova Scotia.......... 10,701, 947| 14,057,972] 13,546,842] 9,498,914) 8,816,771) 10,409,922 9,712, 259 
New Brunswick....... 7,506,656} 10,632,423} 10,653,358 8,230,070} 7,815,592] 8,721,379 6,092, 221 
Quebee ®. oss b. care os 179, 651, 152]259, 893, 903} 293, 206, 071/240, 290, 038 242, 967, 151/249, 820, 294/259, 953, 961 
Ontariorttantskcs cones 251,494, 398/319, 213, 251/352, 331, 247/292, 357, 960 279, 023, 635}306, 183, 730/311, 081, 866 
Manitobais).n cc ants at 14,759,663] 17,277,555) 18,199,488] 17,703,441) 21,403,741) 22,214,291 20, 255,931 
Saskatchewan......... 4,507,622] 5,741,723] 6,099,620 5,826,579| 6,806,167| 6,952,275) 5,207,665 
BABA IA ce wes eee 10,919,172] 11,965, 263) 12,548, 696 11,712,080] 13,878,365] 14,071,770 10, 760,329 
British Columbia..... 25,698,955] 32,962,343] 30,036,809) 24,210,187) 26,897,614) 31,746, 420 24,972,027 
BYUKON ss foe cele ences eve 130,361 171, 533 185,383 120, 262 189,513 202,788 203, 284 
General for Canada— 
Departmental sales.. 366, 036 346, 518 324, 732 344, 925 488, 296 616, 845 409,974 
Miscellaneous. ...... 470 4,377 4, 833 3,815 1,925 3,060 2,332 
British post-office 
WAT COIS ia goito ras lee 85 70 73 191 642 563 2,932 
Departmental War 
Exchange Tax...... 185, 271 181, 233 214, 664 166, 443 41,776 


ee 
1 Includes refunds and drawbacks of $17,549,001 in 1948, $34,342,147 in 1944, $194,718,627 in 1945, 
$114,005,355 in 1946, $29,845,228 in 1947, $10,683,238 in 1948 and $12,871,403 in 1949. 
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Income Tax 

The income tax revenue shown in Table 19 represents collections made by the 
Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue under the authority of 
the Income War Tax Act (c. 97, R.S.C. 1927) as amended and the Income Tax Act 
(11-12 Geo. VI, c. 52).* The Acts cover more than income tax proper, as corporation 
taxes are coming to be regarded in a different light from those on the income of 
individuals. Income tax on individuals and on corporations is treated separately 
in Part II of this Chapter, at pp. 1044-1048. 


Details of income tax changes in the Budgets of 1945-46, 1946-47 and 1947-48 
are given at pp. 1008-1009 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


In the 1948-49 Budget there were only minor changes in the individual and 
corporation tax provisions and no changes in basic rates. However, the exempbon 
for Federal succession duties was raised from $5,000 to $50,000. 


The tax on dividends and interest (Sect. 9B of the Act) is levied at the rate 
of 5 p.c. on interest paid by Canadian debtors (except provinces and municipal or 
public bodies) in a currency which is at a premium in excess of 5 p.c. over Canadian 
funds, and at the rate of 15 p.c. on dividends received by persons who are non- 
residents of Canada, and on interest received from or credited by Canadian debtors 
to non-residents, except in the case of Government of Canada or Government of 
Canada guaranteed bonds, and also on interest received by a non-resident parent 
company from a Canadian subsidiary, except where an. agreement had been entered 
into prior to Apr. 1, 1933, for the payment of such interest in a currency other than 
Canadian. The tax also includes fees for copyrights and rights for the use of 
films, phonograph records and similar devices. The tax on rents and royalties 
(Sect. 27) is imposed at the rate of 15 p.c. on non-residents in respect of the gross 
amount of all rents, royalties, etc., for the use in Canada of real or personal property, 
patents or for anything used or sold in Canada. The gift tax (Sect. 88) is imposed 
at the rate of 10 p.c. on gifts up to $5,000 and at rates varying from 11 p.e. to 28 p.c. 
on gifts from $5,000 to $1,000,000 or over. Section references in this paragraph 
and in Table 19 relate to the Income War Tax Act. 


The Budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1950, was presented to Parliament 
on Mar. 22, 1949. Parliament was dissolved before the provisions of the Budget 
were passed and it was reintroduced to the new Parliament with minor modifications 
on Oct. 20, 1949.. The most significant feature of this Budget was the substantial 
abatement of personal income and excise taxes. 


In the personal income-tax field exemptions were raised for persons with 
single status from $750 to $1,000, for persons with married status from $1,500 
to $2,000, for children eligible for family allowance from $100 to $150, for other 
dependants from $300 to $400. The rates of the graduated rate schedule were 
substantially lowered. 


Provision was made also for the allowance of a credit of 10 p.c. of the amount 
of dividends received from shares of Canadian taxpaying corporations against the 
personal income tax of a shareholder. 


In the corporation income-tax field the rate of tax on the first $10,000 of income 
was reduced from 30 p.c. to 10 p.c. Taken in conjunction with the 10 p.c. tax 


* The Income Tax Act which was assented to June 30, 1948 superseded the Income War Tax Act. 
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credit noted above, this change removed substantially all the double taxation of 
those corporations whose earnings were not in excess of $10,000. The rate of tax 
on corporation income over $10,000 was raised to 33 p.c. The carry-forward of 
losses was extended from three years to five years. The regulations on depreciation 


were changed to recognize obsolescence. 


19.— Collections under the Income War Tax Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1935-49 
(Tax and Applicable Section of the Act) 
Nore.—Figures for the years 1919-34 will be found at p. 966 of the 1947 Year Book. 


General Income Tax Tax on Tax on 
iGo — ; Dividends Rents and Gift Tax Total! 
Individuals } Corporations | and Interest Royalties Sect. 88 
Sect. 9-1 Sect. 9-2 Sect. 9n Sect. 27 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOS bie eh es ot a 25, 201,392 35, 790, 239 5,816, 435 — — 66, 808, 066 
LGSGA FA ee ee. te 32,788, 746 42,518,971 7, 207, 601 — 194,485 82, 709, 803 
103 tee ee 35,358, 302 58,012, 843 8,910,014 — 84, 083 102,365, 242 
POSS eee 40,070, 942 69, 768, 605 10, 152,088 _ 373, 897 120,365,532 
1989.4) Fo ay el: 46,591,449 85,185, 887 9,903,046 — 345, 756 142,026, 138 
1940 Fc ast 45,008, 858 77, 920, 002 Ade otGse — 398,074 134, 448, 566 
1941 Ue Re 75, 636, 231 131,565,710 12,282, 259 759,957 226, 847 || 248,143,0222 
TOAD Eien de 189, 237, 538 185, 835, 699 26, 642, 106 1, 626, 669 264,258 || 510,243,0173 
pA Bit ea aioe 533,915,059 | 347,969,723 26, 710, 946 1,369, 851 223 , 093 910, 188, 672 
O44 cree Se 809,570,762 | 311,378,714 25, 670, 804 1,272,389 | - 1,546,633 |) 1,151,757,0354 
19950 Fee, ee 763, 896,322 | 276,403,849 27,052, 692 1,546,445 532,599 || 1,072,758,0685 
1946: s6 4 ben. Se: 689,506,763 | 217,833,540 26, 823, 894 1,485, 725 770,369 937,729,273 6 
LOA Sse re 691, 989, 231 196, 819, 253 28,428, 143 1,708,003 1,538, 888 963,458, 2457 
LOSS RRS os tea 656, 873, 403 351, 535, 006 33, 928, 935 1,960, 093 2,268,845 || 1,059,848,3578 
19403 rau rste 4: 760,151,970 | 488,549,610 40,965, 426 2,480,337 1,632,930 || 1,297,999,404 9 


1 These figures include the estimated refundable portion and therefore do not agree with the totals 


given in Table 10. 
defence tax amounting to $106,636,747. 


2 Includes national defence tax amounting to $27,672,018. 


3 Includes national 


4Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $2,317,733. 


5 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $3,326,161. 


$1,308,982. 


amounting to $41,972,700. 


6 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to 


7Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $1,002,027 and tax on private companies 


8 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $685,967 and tax on private 


companies amounting to $12,596, 108. 


9 Includes 1942 deferred tax amounting to $778,617 and tax on 
private companies amounting to $3,440,514. : 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Loans to Provinces 


Subsidies.—By the provisions of the British North America Act and sub- 
sequent arrangements entered into from time to time, the Federal Government 
makes certain annual payments to the provinces: these are summarized as follows:— 


Interest on Debt Allowances.—By the terms of the union of the provinces at 
Confederation in 1867, the Federal Government assumed all the outstanding debts 
and liabilities of the provinces and undertook to pay, except in the case of Ontario and 
Quebec, interest at 5 p.c. on the amounts by which the actual per capita indebtedness 
of the provinces fell short of a basic debt allowance calculated at approximately 
$25 per capita. On the subsequent entry of additional provinces into Confederation, 
similar arrangements were effected regarding the assumption of their pre-Confedera- 
tion indebtedness. From time to time, adjustments have been made in the basis 
of caleulating the debt allowances of provinces; moreover, the Federal Government 
pays interest at 5 p.c. per annum on the amounts by which the actual debts of the 
provinces, on their entry into Confederation, fell short of the allowed debts as 
adjusted. The aggregate annual payment by the Federal Government to the 
provinces in respect of interest on debt allowances is $1,609,386. 
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Allowances for Governments and Legislatures—Under the terms of the union, 
annual specific grants were made to the various provinces for the support of their 
governments and legislatures. These amounts vary with the population of the 
provinces, according to the following scale approved in 1907:— 


Where population is— $ 
Undersl50: O00. 5.2. ais vet aac oases i rain Se ee I 5 uate dis cll coperage lateral aio lohaeiatede 100,000 
150,000, but does not exceed 200,000.................. MEETS 5. Bik ee a. ae eee 150, 000 
200,000, sf ss AQ0 O00 ous ieee cx’ austere taka cesar extrerene ia otto clot ever afarsict vote ate 180,000 
400,000, 2 as SOOO Mor. cence chee leva ct eicnvevarels oasoeern alelclareteteioerererare te 190,000 
800,000, a < 12500 000) ne Oh BAM Scots one a ce itiecarate tte eoeteeeeae 220,000 
Osver-1500; 000 cea tererrerer tartare Seah eae Teta oe aera eee 240,000 


Aggregate annual allowances presently paid under this head amount to $1,810,000. 


Allowances per Head of Population.—Under the British North America Act of 
1867, a grant of 80 cents per head of population was allowed to each province. 
The British North America Act of 1907 provided that the grant would be paid to 
each province at the rate of 80 cents per head up to a population of 2,500,000, 
and at the rate of 60 cents per head for so much of the population as exceeded that 
number. Such allowances paid to the provinces in the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 
amounted to $8,731,917. 


Special Grants.—In the case of certain of the provinces, grants have been added 
to the original scale of subsidies in view of special circumstances obtaining, which, 
for the year ended Mar. 31, 1949, amounted in the aggregate to $2,468,380 as set 
forth below:— 


Prince Edward Island.—A special grant of $195,000 less a deduction of $39,120 
(net grant of $155,880). 


New Brunswick.—An annual grant of $150,000 since 1875 in consideration of the 
repeal of lumber duties reserved to the Province by the B.N.A. Act of 1867. 


Manitoba.—A special grant on the basis of population amounting at present 
to $562,500 per annum. 


Saskatchewan and Alberta.—An annual sum as compensation for loss of public 
lands revenue, based on their respective populations and amounting at 
present to $750,000 for Saskatchewan and $750,000 for Alberta. 


British Columbia. — A special grant amounting at present to $100,000 per 
annum. 


20.— Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1943-49 


Province 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 381,932] 381,932} 381,932} 381,932] 381,932} 656,932] 656,932 
Nova Seotia: js..psje wench ses 708,958} 705,140} 705,140] 705,140} 705,140) 2,005,140} 2,005,140 
New Brunswick.............. 735,605} 732,386] 732,386) 732,386} 732,386] 1,632,386] 1,632,386 
Quebec sai Fu. Ha aie cee 2,873,935} 2,866,590} 2,866,590) 2,866,590} 2,866,590) 2,866,590} 2,866,590 
ONEEIIO ao Pile eh ee) ae 3,173,621] 3,155,007) 3,155,007) 3,155,007) 3,155,007) 3,155,007) 3,155,007 
Manitoba. c0fse nes see yee: 1,722,475) 1,717,879] 1,716,987) 1,717,284) 1,709,043] 1,722,202) 1,715,623 
Saskatchewan................ 2,052,162} 2,092,169] 2,028,578] 2,049,775} 2,034, 650)10,079,651} 2,041,525 
FN 3 a pets eins 1,801,031) 1,794,810} 1,855,207] 1,835,075) 1,794, 561/10, 272,767) 2,018,039 
British Columbia............ 1,040,366] 1,003,440} 1,003,440} 1,003,440) 1,003,440} 1,003,440) 1,003,440 


Totalsorres vies ese .. | 14,490,085) 14, 449, 353/14, 445, 267) 14, 446, 629) 14,382, 750/33, 394, 115 17,094,682 
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21.—Subsidy Allowances to Provincial Governments, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1949 


a 
ee OOo RR oS (www 0000 


Allowances Allowances Interest 


Special 


Province for on Basis of on Debt Total’ 
Government | Population Grants) Allowances? 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 5, 220,000 6,534,378 7,552,503 3,145,900 22,452,781 
Nova Scotia. Pies hcoheukizsastovec? 10,380,000 29, 882, 904 3,426,980 3,974,271 47,664, 155 
New Brunswick............... 9,740, 000 22,991,469 13, 830, 000 1,794, 609 48,356,078 
QB Fa asie bem wwisinin sp mini 49- 12,880,000 | 117,996,437 — 7,108, 702 137,985,139 
OMUBEUSs a ctsae sous cane oitien 13,280,000 | 142,172,800 — 7,022,321 162,475,121 
Manitobariiecontiasacecioccnt 9,585,000 25, 445,920 28,331, 733 19,074,382 82,437,035 
Saskatchewan... cso 05 cess. 8,796, 667 26,073,035 36,312,500 17,836, 500 89,018, 702 
Alberta... 2.5. cae i 8,171,667 21,4380, 737 32,125,000 17,836, 500 79,563,904 
Britishi@o lumpia wee tae 9, 220,000 21,299,550 8,800,000 2,283,567 41,603,117 
Notals: hs kes 4waecesee 87,273,334 | 413,827,230 | 130,378,716 80,076,752 711,556, 032 

ne a O'S nnn nee EE EERE 
1See text at p. 1020. 2 Allowances in lieu of debt. 3 Includes ‘‘Additional Special 


Grants” (see text following) since 1946. 


Additional Special Grants.—Additional special grants were voted annually to the 
Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia up to 1941. 


These additional special grants were suspended with the coming into force of 
the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. They were paid in 1947 and 
later years in the case of the three Maritime Provinces under the provisions of the 
Maritime Additional Subsidies Act, 1942. 


Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements. — The Dominion-Provincial Tax 
Rental Agreements Act, 1947, authorized the Federal Government to enter into 
Agreements with the provinces by which, in return for compensation, the Provincial 
Governments would agree to refrain from levying certain direct taxes for a period 
of five years. These Agreements are successors to the Wartime Agreements which 
have lapsed (see pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). By the end of 1949, seven 
provinces—Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia—had made new Agreements with 
the Federal Government and negotiations were taking place with Newfoundland. 
Yukon Territory made an Agreement similar to those made by the provinces. 


The main purposes of these Agreements are to establish a more equitable 
system of taxation throughout Canada by reducing duplication of direct taxation 
and duplication of machinery for the collection of direct taxes, to give a greater 
measure of stability to the revenues of the provinces, and to enable the Federal 
Government, along with the Provincial Governments, to carry out national policies 
intended to maintain high levels of employment and production. 


The Agreements continue the basic provisions of the Wartime Taxation Agree- 
ments, under which the provinces and their municipalities withdrew their income 
taxes, corporation income taxes and corporation taxes in return for compensation 
from the Federal Government (pp. 900-901 of the 1946 Year Book). There are, 
however, some additional provisions in the new Agreements which have resulted 
from the negotiations carried on between the governments in 1945 and 1946 at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference meetings and since the Budget offer of June, 1946. 
The main features of this offer which have been embodied in the Agreements are 
outlined at pp, 883-884 of the 1946 Year Book. 
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The provinces are required, under the Agreements, to refrain from levying 
certain direct taxes, with the exception that they are permitted to impose a 
corporation income tax of 5 p.c. on the income of corporations attributable to 
their operations in the particular province. The revenue from this tax is to go to 
the individual province with a corresponding reduction in the amount of compensa- 
tion paid to that province. The purpose of this provision is to assure as nearly as 
possible a uniform level of corporation income tax throughout Canada as between 
the agreeing and non-agreeing provinces. Under the Agreements it is provided, 
however, that a deduction will be made from the payment to the province corre- 
sponding to the amount of revenue that such a tax would have yielded even if the 
province does not impose the tax. The Agreements contain a set of rules by which 
the income of corporations is allocated to the various provinces in which they carry 
on business and further provide that this tax must be imposed under the same 
general provisions as are in the Income War Tax Act and the Income Tax Act, 
and that it will be administered on behalf of the provinces by the Federal Govern- 
ment and at the expense of the Federal Government. 


Another provision concerns succession duties, a field not included in the War- 
time Taxation Agreements. The provinces are now given the alternative of with- 
drawing from this field or remaining in it. If they withdraw, they receive the full 
amount of compensation otherwise payable under the Agreements (in the deter- 
mination of which succession duties revenue was taken into account) but, if they 
remain, their payment is reduced by the amount of revenue loss which the Federal 
Government suffers, through the credit allowed against the Federal Government duty 
for provincial duties on the same.succession. All seven of the provinces which have 
negotiated Agreements with the Federal Government have taken the first alternative 
and withdrawn from the succession duties field.* 


The Agreements do not prevent the imposition of royalties and rentals. on 
natural resources by a province since such royalties and rentals are not regarded 
as taxes when they are of a nature conforming with the definitions set forth in the 
Agreements. The imposition of taxes on income derived from logging and mining 
operations, as defined in the Agreements, is allowed without any deduction from the 
payment to the province. 


The significant differences between the 1946 Budget offer and the present 
Agreements are as follows:— 


(1) the provinces may choose between two methods of determining the amount of 
their guaranteed minimum annual payments (see p. 1023); 


(2) the total guaranteed minimum annual payments to the provinces under these 
new methods are increased by $25,100,000 to $206,500,000; 


(3) these new guaranteed minimum annual payments are used as the bases for caleu- 
lating the annual payments which are adjusted for increases in provincial population 
and gross national production per capita; 


(4) in the year following the termination of the Agreements, provincial taxpayers are 
to be allowed by the Federal Government tax credits of a maximum of 5 p.c. of 
the federal income tax, 50 p.c. of federal succession duties, and one-seventh of 
federal corporation income tax for taxes imposed by their Provincial Governments. 


The guaranteed minimum annual payments are now computed in one of two 
ways. Under the first option a province may elect as a base $12-75 per capita 
of its 1942 population, plus 50 p.c. of its income tax and corporation tax revenue in 
1940, plus statutory subsidies payable in 1947; under the second it may choose 
$15 per capita of its 1942 population plus statutory subsidies payable. in 1947. 


* See Succession Duties, pp. 1048-1054. 
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A special arrangement was made for Prince Edward Island which is to receive a 
guaranteed minimum payment of $2,100,000. This is slightly in excess of the 
- amount determined by either of the two formulas. The guaranteed minimum 
annual payments to the provinces under the most favourable option and the 
estimated 1948 payments are shown in Table 22. The guaranteed minimum annual 
payment to the Yukon is $89,365 and the estimated 1949 payment is $148,630. 


The actual amount payable in any one year is calculated according to the 
following method. The minimum payment is adjusted for changes in provincial 
population and gross national product per capita, as compared with the base year 
1942, for each of the three calendar years immediately preceding the fiscal year of 
payment. These three amounts are then averaged, and the resultant is the amount 
payable. If, in any of the three calendar years concerned, the amount calculated 
is less than the amount of the minimum payment, then the amount of the minimum 
payment is substituted. This method of computing the annual payments ensures 
that the revenues of the province will increase as the provincial population and 
gross national product per capita increase, and at the same time guarantees that 
the province will, at no time in the period rare by the Agreement, receive less 
than the stated minimum. 


22.—Guaranteed Minimum Annual Payments to Provinces! under Most Favourable 
Option and 1949 Payments 


Gonranteed 4 
: , Tinimum 949 
Province and Option Annual Payments? 
Payments? 
$000 $000 
iPTINCE- Wa wWargeisland sia) teercoe hl: «<a ae ee eee, APR I oS 2,100 2,620 
ING VA SCOLIN ISCCONG)) Scheer a mined. so Benes és TPES ees eh as el nhintices tone 10,870 13,754 
New Brunsnieka Hirst) Se5a- eee ecb Ue aol noes ee oak Oe lean TOR whale 8,773 11,161 
Manitoba (Rirst).i his 1. cette eae Leek at OST ee ie RE RES ae mnie ts, Fo, 13,540 16,556 
Saskabonewann (SceOnd) Stent t... he Sita. coe ata E ns « chen Salta Sait 15,291 17,517 
sae Neyo Veitey (0 Cot doy hye nor Sear came cee cece semen ates meer OEE meta, oR er rat ree Rae ce 14,228 17,657 
Britis nC olumuola MG Irst Mo act tes nic fe, es oe Oe oR ah 5 ee teties bean 18, 120 26,125 
LO EAIS er SN TARMAC, 2 ae RUE AEE. So Naha re 82,922 105,390 


1 The Governments of Quebec and Ontario have not made agreements with the Federal Government. 
The payments for these Provinces (First Option) would be: Quebec, $56,382,000 and $71,282,000; Ontario, 
$67,158,000 and $84,001,000. 2 Subject to deduction of statutory subsidies. See Table 20, p. 1020. 


Under an offer ancillary to the Agreements, but which applies to all provinces, 
whether agreeing or not, the Federal Government will pay to the province one-half 
of the federal corporation income tax on income of corporations derived from 
generating and/or distributing to the public, electric energy, gas or steam where 
this is the main business of the corporation. 


Subsection 5.—National Debt 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31, 1914, was $544,391,369 as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. This was a 
comparatively small debt; it was incurred almost altogether for public works of 
general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways and the 
canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets, of the nation, 
or was expanded by the subsidizing of enterprises which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
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settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, the debt was incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Federal Government 
funded debt payable at London, England, being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, 
as against only $717,453 payable in Canada. 


From 1914 to 1920, the gross debt increased by almost $2,500,000,000 to a 
total of $3,042,000,000 due to heavy war and post-war expenditures and, while 
there was a slight reduction to a low point of $2,544,586,411 at Mar. 31, 1930, 
additional expenditures during the depression years resulted in a gross debt of 
$3,710,610,593 by Mar. 31, 1939. 


From 1939 to 1946 there was an increase of $15,249,235,590, incurred mainly 
for war purposes, bringing the total gross debt to $18,959,846,183 at the end of 
March, 1946. After deduction of active assets held by the Government, the net 
debt showed an increase of $10,268,846,135 during this period, amounting to 
$13,421,405,449 at the end of March, 1946. At the end of March, 1949, total 
gross debt had been reduced to $16,950,403,795 and net debt to $11,776,134,152. 


The portion of the funded debt payable in foreign currencies decreased steadily 
and sharply during the war years, as was inevitable under conditions where almost 
the entire amount of Canada’s war financing was carried out through domestic 
operations. Of the total funded debt and treasury bills outstanding as at Mar. 31, 
1949, amounting to $15,585,036,580, less than 2 p.c. was payable outside 
Canada: $9,256,258 payable at London and $298,000,000 at New York. 


23.—_Summary of the Public Debt of Canada and Interest Payments thereon, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1935-49 


Nors.—Statistics for the years 1867-99 are given at pp. 775-776 of the 1942 Year Book; those for 1900-13, 
at p. 944 of the 1945 edition; and those for 1914-34 at p. 972 of the 1947 edition. 


Increase : ; 
or nteres 
; ee Decrease Interest | Received ee 
Year | Gross Debt |Active Assets] Net Debt Por Paid from on 
Capital | Net Debt | on Debt Active | Capital 
Pp During Assets P 
ear 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1935...| 3,205, 956,369 359,845,411! 2,846,110,958] 262-44 | 116,132,817] 138,533, 202]10,963,478| 12-77 
1936...| 3,431,944,027|° 425,843,510] 3,006,100,517| 274-53 | 159,989,559] 134,549, 169)10,614,125) 12+29 
1937...| 3,542,521, 139 458,568,937] 3,083,952, 202] 279-22 77,851,685) 137,410,345]11, 231,035) 12-44 
1938...] 3,540, 237, 614 438,570,044] 3,101, 667,570) 278-13 17,715,368] 132,117,422113,120,523] 11-85 
1939...| 3,710, 610, 593 558,051,279] 3,152,559,314| 279-80 50,891, 744] 127,995, 617|13, 163,015} 11-36 
1940...] 4,028, 728, 606 757,468,959] 3,271,259, 647] 287-43 | 118,700,333] 129,315,442]13,393,432} 11-36 
1941...] 5,018,928,037| 1,370, 236,588] 3,648,691,449] 317-08 | 377,431,802] 139,178, 670}14,910,554] 12-10 
1942...| 6,648, 823,424] 2,603, 602,263} 4,045,221,161] 347-11 | 396,529,712) 155,017, 901)21, 748,701) 13-30 
1943...| 9,228, 252,012} 3,045,402,911] 6,182,849,101] 523-44 |2,137,627,940] 188,556, 249]41,242,2372] 15-96 
1944. ..]12,359, 123, 230] 3,619,038,337|] 8, 740,084,893] 729-86 |2,557,235,792| 242,681, 180/48,281,3132] 20-27 
1945...115, 712,181,527) 4,413,819, 509}11, 298,362,018] 932-29 |2,558,277,125] 318,994, 821|60,749,1862) 26-32 
1946...]18, 959, 846, 183] 5,538,440, 734/13, 421,405, 44911,090-55 |2,123,043,431] 409, 134, 502/70,914,6262] 33-24 
1947...|17, 698,195, 740] 4,650,439, 192]13, 047, 756, 548/1,037-02 |—373,648,901] 464,394,8763|69,438,8802} 36-91 
1948...]17,197,348,981] 4,825, 712,088]12,371, 636,893] 960-31 |—676,119,656) 455,455, 204175,799,9122] 35-35 
1949. ..]16, 950, 403, 795| 5,174, 269, 643]11, 776, 134,152] 869-15 |—595,502,741] 465,137,9583/107,888,9052] 34-33 


_! Based on the official estimates of population given at p. 155. 
on investments, which includes interest on investments, profits of Bank of Canada and Central Mortgage 
: ’ The apparent increase in interest paid is due to the accrued interest on 
refundable taxes having been charged in the year of repayment. 


Bank and other items. 


2 This amount represents return 
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Interest-Bearing Debt.—The interest-bearing debt of Canada has shown 
a sharp increase since 1939, amounting to $16,363,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1949, as 
compared with $3,658,000,000 at the same date in 1939. The average rate of 
interest on this debt continued downward during the war years, reaching the low 
point of 2-547 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1945. Slight increases in 1946, 1947 and 1948 were 
recorded, and the rate stood at 2-710 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1948, but decreased slightly 
to 2-701 at Mar. 31, 1949. This is in contrast with the experience of the First 
World War, when the average interest rate on the direct debt of the nation rose 
from 3-368 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1913, to a high point of 5-164 p.c. at Mar. 31, 1922. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1939, interest on the public debt absorbed 
about 26 p.c. of total Government receipts. Interest on the debt in late years has 
absorbed a smaller portion of revenues, amounting to less than 17 p.c. in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1949. 


24.—Interest-Bearing Debt, Annual Interest Charges thereon and Average 
Rates of Interest, as at Mar. 31, 1935-49 


Norz.—Statistics for the years 1913-34 are given at p. 977 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Annual 


Average Post Annual 
Interest Interest Office Interest Aver- 
Bonds, Charges Rate Savings | on Savings Total Armust age 
ree Debentures, | on Bonds, | on Bonds, Bank Bank Interest- Thtsreat Rate 
and Treasury | Debentures,} Deben- | Deposits, Deposits Bearing @har of 
Bills and tures, and| Trust and and Debt! 8° | Inter- 
Treasury | Treasury Other Other est 

Bills Bills Funds Funds 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ p.c. 
1935...| 3,061,955, 821] 127,074,870) 4-150 | 171,554,957 3,233,510, 778] 133, 758,430] 4°136 
1936...} 3, 265,314,332] 128,598,908] 3-938 | 196,197,897 3,461,512, 229) 136,278,193] 3-937 
1937...] 3,337,358, 832] 125,093,381] 3-748 | 224, 157,683 3,561,516, 515) 133,891,938] 3-759 
1938...| 3,314,558,032] 117,062,907} 3-532 | 248,176,039 3,562, 734,071] 126,834,719] 3-560 
1939...) 3,385, 722,462) 119,198,476] 3-521 | 272,692,286 3,658,414, 748] 129,077,904] 3-528 
1940...] 3,695, 705,919] 125,575,106] 3-398 | 288,066,211 3,983,772, 130} 136,301, 822] 3-421 
1941...) 4,372,007,319}] 133,970,676] 3-064 | 317,332,308 4, 689,339,627] 146,459,635] 3-123 
1942...| 5,865,280, 821] 170,218,719] 2-902 -| 343,238,738 6, 208,519,559} 183,741,576] 2-960 
1943...] 7,893,493,9502] 204,896,794] 2-596 | 377,869,660 8, 271,363,610} 219,675, 846] 2-656 
1944. ..|10, 936,847,0682) 278,792,582) 2-549 | 415,629,678] 16,251,031}}11,352,476, 746] 295,043,613] 2-599 
1945. ..}13, 983,763,5752] 351,589,751] 2-514 | 458,079,901) 18,304, 039|/14, 441,843,476] 369,893,790) 2-547 
1946...]16,807, 177,765) 436,223,927| 2-595 | 494,177,833] 19,517,520)17,301,355,598] 455,741,447| 2-634 
1947...|16, 541,900,182) 437,853,818] 2-647 | 570,226,510] 22,538,419}117, 112, 126,692] 460,392,237] 2-690 
1948, ..|15, 957,382,594] 424,089,017) 2-658 | 674,555,372] 26,625, 452116, 631,937,966} 450,714,469] 2,710 
1949...|15, 585,036,580} 411,474,520) 2-640 | 778,259,106) 30,584, 6391/16,363, 295, 686 2-701 


442,059, 159 


1 Includes bonds purchased and held by the Treasury for sinking funds. 


portion of income tax and excess profits tax. 


2 Includes refundable 


Funded Debt Operations.—Conversions and other national debt operations 


carried out between 1914 and 1930 are dealt with at pp. 842-843 of the 1933 Year 
Book; those between 1931 and 1934 at pp. 905-907 of the 1934-35 Year Book; those 
of the fiscal years 1935 to 1946 in the respective Year Books for those years and 
those for 1947 and 1948 at p. 988 of the 1948-49 edition. 

Treasury Bills—Since 1934 a market for short-term treasury bills that has 
proven highly satisfactory has been built up in Canada. Each issue, with two 
exceptions (where the bills were sold direct to the Bank of Canada), has been offered 
for public tender. Lists of treasury bills sold by public tender for the fiscal years 
ended 1934-46 appear in the respective Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 
Details of the issues in continuation of the list published at p. 778 of the 1942 Year 
Book"may be obtained on request. 
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25.—Funded Debt and Treasury Bills of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1949 


Norz.—Certain qualifications as to redemption prior to maturity govern most of these issues; they 
are explained fully in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’. 


. Date : Where Amount Annual 
of Description Rate Pavahle of Loan Interest 
Maturity y Outstanding Charges 
ate p.c. $ cts $ cts. 
1949>May 1] Six-Month Notes............... 0-625 | Canada 200,000,000 00 | 1,250,000 00 
~ July 1} Debentures—School Lands.... 4 anada 33,293,470 85 | 1,331,788 83 
Sept. 1 | Six-Month Notes............... 0-75 | Canada 550,000,000 00 | 4,125,000 00 
Sept. 2 |. Deposit Certificates........... 0-75 | Canada 100,000,000 00 750,000 00 
‘Nov. 1] Eighth Victory Loan, 1945..... 3 Canada 267,800,000 00 | 4,686,500 00 
1950—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 3+ Canada 49,991,850 00 | 1,624,735 13 
2 Mar; 1°] Loan:0f-1948..25. .4...cesseces- 4 Canada 325,000,000 00 | 4,875,000 00 
NOV? Lal W0an: OL 1946) terse er assrele-< epee 3 Canada 400,000,000 00 | 7,000,000 00 
ie Now.' 1 | Ninth Victory Loan, 1945...... 13 Canada 335,690,000 00 | 5,874,575 00 
1951—Feb. 1] First War Loan, 1940........... 3% Canada, 50,250,000 00 1,625,000 00 
June 15 | Victory Loan, 1941............. 3 Canada 649,969,592 50 | 19,306,027 50 
eNom. 51 |: dueanrof 1948... . .. cseces. 2. soe 0 13 Canada 500,000,000 00 | 8,750,000 00 
1952—Feb. 1 | First War Loan, 1940........... 3t Canada 50,500,000 00 |} 1,625,000 00 
Oct. , 1 | Second War Loan, 1940......... 3 Canada 324,945,700 00 | _ 9,748,371 00 
1954—Mar. 1 | Second Victory Loan, 1942..... 3 Canada 676,355,489 00 | 20,089,767 00 
1955—May Ue eloantoidlo34saaee eet eee 3i London 3, 833, 893 18 124,601 53 
June 1 | Loan of 1935, dated Junel..... 3 Canada 40,000,000 00 | 1,200,000 00 
June 1] Loan of 1935, dated Nov. 15.... 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 
1956—Nov. 1 | Third Victory Loan, 1942...... 3 Canada 855,607,410 50 | 25,414,081 50 
.. . ‘Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, dated 
Nova 1, 19465:-2iea eee et 23 Canada 327,356,650 00 | 9,002,307 88 
1957—May . 1 | Fourth Victory Loan, 1948..... 3 Canada 1,111,261, 650 00 | 33,337,849 50 
. Nov. 1] Canada Savings Bonds, dated 
INOVs Ly WO4T ees cee omeeee 23 Canada 187,652,800 00 | 5,160,452 00 
1958—June_ 1 | Loan of 1938-39................ 3 Canada 88,200,000 00 | 2,646,000 00 
| Septead VeloaniohlOsses. 2. Merrett ciel «0 4 London 2,574,936 32 102,997 45 
Nov. 1 | Canada Savings Bonds, dated 
Noval 5 194873 eterno soot 2 Canada 235,258,360 26 | 6,469,604 92 
1959—Jan. 1] Fifth Victory Loan, 1943....... Bes) Canada 1,197,324, 750 00 | 35,919,742 50 
Nov. 1 | Conversion Loan, 1931......... 44 Canada 289, 693,300 00 | 13,036,198 50 
1960—June 1] Sixth Victory Loan, 1944....... 3. Canada 1,165,300,350 00 | 34,959,010 50 
Oct. 751 | eloanofA9308s. cece. tee ce +e 4 New York 100,000,000 00 | 4,000,000 00 
1961—Jan. 15 | Loan of 1986.............00000- 3% New York 48,000,000 00 } 1,560,000 00 
1962—Feb. 1] Seventh Victory Loan, 1944 3 Canada 1,315, 639,200 00 | 39,469,176 00 
19683—July 1] Loan of 1938................... 3t London 2,847,428 94 92,541 44 
Aug. 1 | Loan of 1948-63................ 3 New York 150,000,000 00 | 4,500,000 00 
Oct. 11 Eighth Victory Loan, 1945..... 3 Canada 1, 295,819,350 00-} 38,874,580 50 
1966—Junes tule Goan ofel 936s, sac. cosas eee 3t Canada 54,703,000 00 | 1,777,847 50 
Sept. 1 | Ninth Victory Loan, 1945 wae 3 Canada, 1,691, 796,700 00 | 50,753,901 00 
Perpetual Hoan’ ofmosGae. sacecoscece rece 3 Canada 55,000,000 00 | 1,650,000 00 
1950—June 15 | Non-Interest Bearing Certifi- 
CATES WISN tose tee Leben es Canada 271,654 04 sae 
Various | War Savings Certificates....... 3 Canada 177,682,631 66 | 5,330,478 95 
Various | Refundable portion of excess 
profits tax (estimated)....... AO Canada 170,416,412 68 BAS 
1949—Apr.’ 8 | Treasury Bills................. 0-411 | Canada 75,000,000 00 308, 250 00 
Apr. 222i) Lreasuny billasccc cecceme den 0-411 | Canada 75,000,000 00 308, 250 00 
May. -67|breasury,Dillstsaee sete eters: e 0-412 | Canada 75,000,000 00 309,000 00 
May.«27 |, reasurye Bills. %. cutmercse vsret es 0-415 | Canada 75,000,000 00 311,250 00 
June 10) |= Lreasurys bills.stenceete eee 0-424 | Canada 75,000,000 00 318,000 00 
June. 24 |. Treasury Bills.300 28). Be 0-451 | Canada 75,000,000 00 338,250 00 
Totals, Funded Debt and Treasury Bills........ 15,585,036,529 93 411,586,086 13 
Payable in Canada..... eeee tee tcecereciec’ at .{15, 277, 780,321 49 |401, 205,945 71 
Payable in New York...........eee- neesOoe: arate ey 298,000,000 00 | 10,060,000 00 
Payable in Wondoncee. sc cnc clenieeicacetine anceioainees 9,256,258 44 320,140 42 
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26.—Federal Government Domestic and Other Loan Flotations, Year Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949 


Yield 
Inter- |Price to} at Issued Issued as Total 
Item est |Govern-|Price to for Renewals or mount 
Rate | ment |Govern- Cash Conversions|} Issued 
ment 
p.c $ p.c. $ $ $ 
Payable in Canada 
Issued to Chartered Banks— 
Deposit Certificates, Sept. 3, 1948- 

IEW ig co lO) a Rd a g 100-00 | 0-625 —— 100, 000, 000!) 100, 000, 000 
Bonds, Nov. 1, 1948-Nov. 1, 1951..... 13 100-00 | 1-750 — 250, 000, 000)) 250,000, 000 
Deposit Certificates, Mar. 4, 1949- 

SEE SLAY IO) EPR otieaeaai Fy “ieee S 100-00 | 0-750 — 100, 000, 000}) 100, 000, 000 

Issued to Bank of Canada— 
Treasury Notes, May 1, 1948-Nov. 1, 

SAB Beem cectcyn eee riete o: Aauatonynrcaters, coors 5 100-00 | 0-625 — 200,000, 000) 200,000, 000 
eR yes Notes, Sept. 1, 1948-Mar. 1, 

Be a5 1a TEE Ee ae, Tere dgs eR 3 100-00 | 0-625 — 550, 000,000!) 550,000, 000 
Bonds Nov. 1, ie Ner. T1954. ces. 12 100-00 | 1-750 -~ 250,000, 000!) 250, 000, 000 


len 
a 
> 
oO 
S 
o 
So 
lor) 
iS) 
or 


200, 000, 000} 200,000, 000 
BO Wate eiettes Fie shies laters wlahty wire i 100-00 | 0-750 = 550,000,000) 550,000, 000 


Issued to General Public— 
Canada Savings Bonds, Series III 


ery 


(net), Nov. 1, 1948-Nov. 1, 1958..... 22 99-375 2-820 | 236,064,000 _ 236,064,000 
Issued to Prairie Provinces— 

Debentures, July 1, 1948-July 1, 1949.. 4 100-00 4 — 33,293,471! 33,293,471 

Totals, Issues Payable in Canada... BS Ee pA 236, 064, 000) 2,233,293,47112,469,357,471 


Payable in United States ; 
Issued to Export-Import Bank.......... 231 100-00 | 2-500 |}. 90,000,000 — 90,000,0002 


Issued to Insurance Companies, Aug. 1, 
(Eetoe Ci. 2ee OG LM en ne 3 99-90 | 3-010 | 10,000,000} 140,000,000} 150,000,0002 

Totals, Issues Payable in United 
Sates tae es at ode af 100,000,000} 140,000,000) 246,000,000 
Grand Totals, 1949.............. we Asc Gee $36, 064, 000/2,373,293,471)/2,709,357,471 


1JTn addition to the interest charge, the loan from the Export-Import Bank carries a commitment 
charge of 0-5 p.c. on the unutilized portion. 2 Payable in United States dollars. 


Guaranteed Debt.—Besides the direct debt of the Federal Government, 
already dealt with, there are also large indirect obligations, arising mainly out of the 
guarantee of securities, by the Federal Government, of the railway lines that now 
form the Canadian National Railways, and the subsequent extensions thereof. 
Together with these are other small indirect obligations, originating in the Govern- 
ment’s guarantees of the bonds of the Canadian National Steamship services and of 
the bonds of the Harbour Commissions, issued in the main for harbour improvements. 
Since 1932, guarantees of certain bank loans have been made under the various 
Relief Acts. With the commencement of business of the Bank of Canada on Mar. 11, 
1935, the guarantee [authorized by Sect. 27 (6) of the Bank of Canada Act] of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered 
bank came into force. This guarantee must be implemented ‘“‘in the event of 
the property. and assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities, and if the 
Bank suspends payment of any of its liabilities’’. 
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For full details of other guarantees also outstanding at Mar. 31, 1949, see 
Schedule “‘V” to the ‘‘Public Accounts” for 1949. 


27.Guaranteed Debt of the Federal Government (Amounts Held by the Public), 
as at Mar. 31, 1935-49 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1914-23 are given at p. 837 of the 1943-44 Year Book; those for the years 
1924-34 at p. 978 of the 1947 Year Book. 


Ghacsntee | feted Canadi 
uarantee ailways, anadian 
Vike as to Guaranteed | National en ke Other Bank of Total 
= Principal as to Steam- raitetene Guarantees Canada 
and Interest Only ships 
Interest 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1935. 740,117,976 | 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,601,481 | 104,525,860 | 149,028,902 } 1,240, 881,361 
1936. 747,366,632 | 216,207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,576,481 96,044,370 | 188,202,917 }} 1,278, 797, 542 
1937. 756,163,072 | 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,565,595 14, 836,167 | 194,275,314 || 1,212,447, 290 
1938. 803,740,048 | 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21,260,595 18,399, 6351) 194,859,595 |] 1,263, 867,015 
1939. 838,658,616 | 216, 207, 142 9,400,000 | 21, 200,338 87,617,1981) 205, 641,646 || 1,378, 724,940 
1940. 837,708,753 | 216,207,141 9,400,000 | 21,163,338 68,430,1151) 202,324,405 | 1,355, 283, 752 
1941. 836,398,498 | 117,072, 699 9,400,000 | 21,145,182 | 121,802,8171| 207,994, 267 || 1,313, 813, 463 
1942. 755, 223,525 33,075,010 9,400,000 | 21,143,182 | 136,112, 7991] 241,931,985 }| 1,196, 886, 501. 
1943. 675, 957,496 10, 505, 683 9,400,000 | 21,046, 682 90, 604,3641] 260,983,307 || 1,068,497, 532 
1944. 659, 921, 136 9,116,527 9,400,000 |} 21,005, 682 53,712, 9581] 359,158,155 |} 1,112,314, 458 
1945. 567, 810,980 8,495, 920 9,400,000 | 20,958, 182 84,729, 8791) 422,029,434 |] 1,113, 424,395 
1946. 502, 265, 560 8,358, 001 9,400,000 | 20,958, 182 9,188,294 | 518,135,599 || 1,068,305, 636 
1947. 528, 505, 889 8,309, 454 9,400,000 | 20, 739, 182 14, 724,473 | 536,264,805 || 1,117,943, 803 
1948. 483, 502, 968 8,304, 100 9,400,000 | 20,739, 182 20,631,122 | 519,211,261 }| 1,061, 788, 633 
1949. 518, 500, 224 6,985,175 9,400,000 | 19, 756, 282 28,718,353 | 540,250, 731 || 1,123,610, 765 


1 The main item in this category is the guarantee of bank advances to the Canadian Wheat Board; 
does not include indeterminate amounts and amounts not yet determined. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance* 


Revenues and expenditures presented in this Section do not agree with those 
shown on Tables 3 and 4 of this Chapter because of differences in the methods used 
to compute ‘net’ figures. _ 


Commencing with 1946 the statistics appearing in this section have been 


prepared on a new basis not strictly comparable with those given for previous 
years. The classifications of revenues and expenditures are presented in more 
detail than heretofore and certain of the former major classifications have been 
eliminated or redistributed. In the case of those tables dealing with debt the totals 
are comparable with previous years but the classification has been revised. Data 
on the revised basis are available at present only for the year 1946 but it is antici- 
pated that comparable statistics for later years will be complete before the publication 
of the 1951 Year Book. 


In order to prepare comparable statistics it is essential that data be presented, 
to the greatest possible extent, in terms of uniform categories. In many instances, 
activities pertinent to a specific function are excluded by some Provincial Govern- 
ments from their ordinary account whereas similar activities are included by other 
provinces. The special or administrative funds of this nature so excluded are there- 
fore added to provincial ordinary account to arrive at ‘general’ revenues and 


* Revised in the Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Years referred to through- 


out this Section are fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31 of year stated. 
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expenditures. For this reason it is obvious that total revenues and expenditures 
presented herein will differ considerably from those shown in provincial public 
accounts. 


Fiscal periods dealt with are as nearly coincident as is possible in view of the 
variations in provincial fiscal year-ends. For example, in 1946 fiscal year-ends 
were as follows: Nova Scotia, Nov. 30, 1946; New Brunswick, Oct. 31, 1946; and 
all other provinces, Mar. 31, 1947. It should be noted also that the figures for 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1946 cover a fiscal period of only eleven months. 
Both these provinces changed their fiscal year-ends from Apr. 30 to Mar. 31. 


Subsection 1.—Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments 


Tables 28, 29 and 30 present a general summary of provincial government finance 
by combining ordinary and capital account revenues and expenditures on a net 
basis. These tables provide a more valid comparison than those based on ordinary 
account alone because they eliminate incomparabilities that arise through variations 
between provinces and between years in the types of expenditure made from capital 
account. In Table 28, ‘Net General Revenues and Net Combined General and Capital 
Expenditures’, subject to changes in procedure which follow, has the same meaning 
as the heading which appeared over this table in the 1948-49 Year Book. ‘Net 
General Revenues’ is arrived at by deducting from ‘Gross General Revenues’ in 
Table 31: (a) all institutional revenues, (6) interest, premium, discount and exchange 
and, (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions received from other govern- 
ments. While the surplus position is the same in both the gross and net presen- 
tation, the former tends to emphasize the gross administrative burden of services 
and the latter shows the net cost of these services. When calculating ‘Net Com- 
bined General and Capital Expenditures’, amounts similar to the deductions from 
revenue described above are deducted from the pertinent function of expenditure, 
and all capital revenues are offset against gross capital expenditures. It follows 
that at the net stage, only general revenue remains as shown in Tables 28 and 29. 


Sinking-fund earnings are not included in revenues. These amounted in 1946 
to: Prince Edward Island, $118,000; Nova Scotia, $467,000; New Brunswick, 
$535,000; Quebec, $1,880,000; Ontario, $2,000; Manitoba, $374,000; Saskatchewan, 
$1,124,000; Alberta, $4,000 and British Columbia, $674,000. In previous years, 
amounts similar to those shown in Tables 29 and 30 as ‘Non-Revenue and Surplus 
Receipts’ and ‘Non-Expense and Surplus Payments’ amounting to $3,697,000 
and $2,699,000, were excluded. Revenue previously described as ‘Public Domain’ 
is nearly all included under ‘Privileges, Licences and Permits—Natural Resources’; 
the remainder now appears under ‘Sales and Services’. Likewise, ‘Liquor Control’ 
revenues are now shown under five different headings: ‘Taxes— Alcoholic Bever- 
ages’, ‘Privileges, Licences and Permits—Liquor Control and Regulation’, ‘Fines 
and Penalties’, ‘Contributions from Government Enterprises—Profits (Liquor)’ 
and ‘Other Revenue’; the latter category includes confiscations under liquor control. 
The analysis of moneys received from the Federal Government as between Taxation 
Agreement and Subsidies is also worthy of emphasis. 


The expenditures classification is also changed considerably. ‘Legislation’ 
is now a sub-caption under ‘General Government’; ‘Highways, Bridges and Ferries’ 
is now under ‘Transportation and Communications’; and ‘Public Welfare’ is now 
referred to as ‘Health and Social Welfare’ with a more detailed analysis than 
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heretofore. Some expenditures previously included under ‘Education’ are now 
shown under ‘Recreational and Cultural Activities’. ‘Public Domain’ becomes 
‘Natural Resources and Primary Industries’ with a comprehensive analysis which 
includes ‘Agriculture’, (previously a main heading). Whereas in past years, 
expenditures on debt retirement were excluded, they are included in these tables 
for the year 1946. Comparisons therefore between expenditures for 1946 and 
preceding years would have to take into account the amount shown in Table 30 
and described as ‘Funded Debt Retirement’ amounting to $21,920,000. 


28. — Net General Revenues and Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures 
of Provincial Governments, 1942-46 


et 
SS SSS et 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province 

1942 1943 1944 1945 19461 19422 19432 19442 19452 19463 

$7000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 

geal el areas as 2,036 | 2,6174] 2,183 | 2,529 | 3,511 ]} 1,965 | 2,5464) 2,769 | 3,323 | 4,065 
INS tac3 foes eee 16,410 | 16,937 | 17,810 | 19,207 | 21,659 || 13,092 | 13,429 | 15,156 | 18,401 | 24,614 
INE Biot s ene es 13,136 | 13,724 | 14,246 | 15,605 | 20,055 || 12,173 | 12,137 | 15,901 | 17,352 | 25,547 
Ques Tier seas 99,944 | 99,997 |103,281 |117,236 |151,372 |] 92,259 | 94,701 |107,928 |110,970 |148,670 
Ontiae ese 107,825 |117,483 |115,712 |132,911 |150,732 |} 97,173 |102,292 |113,486 |124,777 |161, 752 
Manns teenie 19,033 | 19,995 | 21,325 | 24,199 | 22,7295l| 14,852 | 14,465 | 14,572 | 16,958 | 19,218% 
Saslee to. eaeces 25,169 | 30,931 | 31,002 | 34,992 | 37,3705 20,179 | 20,219 | 22,707 | 27,851 | 35,3375 

UC Wee Sek ait 24,389 | 25,920 | 27,416 | 34,490 | 36,598 |] 18,702 | 19,890 | 22,623 | 23,480 | 32,353 
BiG Bane oe 39,146 | 39,019 | 40,962 | 46,057 | 57,763 |] 30,385 | 30,505 | 34,773 | 39,505 | 57,322 
Totalsernes.as 347,088 | 366,623 | 373,937 | 427,226 | 501,789 || 300,780 | 310,184 | 349,915 | 382,617 | 508,878 
eset Meee ete toe Sot ue Ped RRM eB Ls es RE a a a Ne eee 
_1 Includes non-revenue and surplus receipts excluded from preceding years. '  2Excludes debt 
retirement which is included in 1946 figures. 3 Includes non-revenue and surplus payments excluded 
from preceding years. 4 Fifteen months due to change in fiscal year. 5 Kleven months due to 


change in fiscal year. 


29.—_ Details of Net General Revenues of Provincial Governments, 1946 


Item Amount Cea 
$’000 $ 
Taxes— 
COTPOLALION see ee ee Cs LO ee Ee enue iy Ne eon ete neetenerens eaters 1, 651 0-13 
Income— 
COrpOrserones. .05 Fs Sib ee ceils ice ets ene OEIC ER oe esac 952 0-08 
Tra hivd ch ele, 08 boson ee een ee ed bs Se eee cas eee. sine eemeatetetes 249 0-02 
Nea f0) se} gen Pasa LAR III 4 ad ET res Once Dat oD Gomi dulg oD eraIne che tne Go LMT 6,914 0-56 
Sales— 
‘AT COMOLE™’DOVEraresy meee ciate cette. seere cotesaee GEIS cola teensscteh an nara seem eee 8, 854 0-72 
‘AmusementsianGlad missions: sels toate ee cetealtcias & asec te thas 7,660 _ 0-62 
AEIOD OUD Soe ee or Re ee Me Ree aes SE 1 CO tats aes Sh eee ea IE Ae 802 0:07 . 
IMOCOTHT UCI See eee Ere Nc eels STE craters che Setemte aan cuvette sais otecseeae eae 73,435 5-98 
"VODACCO sek eRe cle Nae thee ERE RTO bak Bho eee os eee el » SLES 6, 286 0-51 
Otherncommoditicsiand servicesae ma. ceee cues oa eke cereale scene ee et eit 27,126 2-21 
Successtontduties® saa7w foe. Leet ae cre te et Poe eit tS eye ee aa etna 34, 067 2°77 
OTA re ACRES ahs atc eee Ee BS ees ite a ta oro, SO BAUME Eocavy tees. cena apie tentrars 4,022 0-33 
Totalst TP ax6ssicscngect othe ch Ghert ee Gierae Oe Se ee eee 172,018 14-00 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liguorieontrol.and regula toned a. ete ee ee ie eine eet tected tara 1B) Mreswe 1-12 
Motor2vehicle yrs eres Se aoe Se ee oe Reeeee erated 37,944 3-09 
Natural resourcesiat& schanc cid. arcisvwe Store Regret Reretn Oatioms Aare neon dene reais ee 42,345 3-45 
Others ner ee eee nts cainomcrhine ste ateetamertcccteteleiettes carter cer eer t arenes 9,572 0-78 
Totals. Privileges, Licences and: Permits. ..%..0200 22s. ee eae 103,598 8-44 
Sales and services......)....0¢. 0206 Pe TET RAPE EL AS RAS RCH Me PEATE. MELTED ON Rao f 14, 539 1-18 


Fines‘and' penalties: pect ee ee ene, eet ale. toe ee tee a eres teenies 1, 643 0-13 
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29.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, 1946—concluded 


Per 
Item Amount Capita 
$’000 $ 
Other Governments— | 
Dominion-Provincial taxation agreement.........cccccccccscccevccccceveccees 83, 982 6-84 
er CEE SLL Comte eri Nera Nee Seccicis Siac o mice nce Wateis avis caw tioete cee onion 15,134 1-23 
Ab Tsis mUOUOra ler amt ncesicc rita c erect cae mattis Worstete 99,116, 8-07 
IAIIGIOILELOG HER Seer eerie cr ce ce ne ee acs eet e ta nes 1,376 - 0-11 
MSIE, UNOE CIOVORRINGNLS ve, scsccsacrscscccscsestcrsraccccceess _ 100,492°. - 8-18 
Contributions from Government Enterprises and Other Funds— , 
Rae Eek WS Py nck Vela SA cis aD < al AUER CoE toe alt a sak aolghabdae on 100,300 8-17 
DANES 5 8 OF SSR Rae I ESE co tN SESE IEE ORR IEEE Aes owe ee 3,724 0-30 
Cy Tier ro VONilOaear asta te iars ssc ors orece © ofebonconhevaiorate'e (areas. She! ae,  SieIaVSRaNON Pais, oh STs sore AS siete 1,778 0-15 
Totals, Excluding Non-Revenue and Surplus Receipts............ 498, 092 40-55 
Non-Revenue and Surplus Receipts— 
PUGH Ss OMORDON ULLULO! feo se lee os ote sities areas eis aoe ck oie tues ot ateee a cetele eiperele 1,567 0-13 
Refunds of advances credited tO revenue.........ccccccecccccccccccccccsecess 2,100 0-17 
CO Gere tempers hate eet. aiece aioe careless aie, ete orci ov vhals alefalecte aia tials Sie cet castnatehe, elo, | 30 -- 
Totals, Non-Revenue and Surplus Receipts..........ceccccecscees 3,697 0-30 
Grand Totals ec cet occ: dae eee os coe eee oe eke elses 501,789 40-85 


30.—Details of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures of Provincial 
Governments, 1946 


: Per 
Function Amount Capita 
$7000 $ 
General Government— 
KOC ULIWO ANG aC IN ETSISEEA DL VO co oicieclcrersit aie. cez dicho © oaisietaaicie €e see heave siento cele 18, 240 1-48 
I Deere BAS NEL & sleek A deepest diem a eng ie ne eed. Tota al aap dR ae iar ee PS 2,557 0-21 
eacarch aplanminsg.an Cd iStaviStiCs,.; /scldvcryeswtse sinieie es Ries sion cvarieterelorors mle suless ay 242 0-02 
MOET Cle RPE Ae ss craic osere cick Noveie' ais) d oats elnino oie wars: no e/eie era sieve ctecsiciers 94 0-01 
Motals; General GOoverninen ter «/sccicc s.crs.c lo ots oc ow Sayelois siete teies 21,138 1-72 
Protection of Persons and Property— 
HEA ROU TOLCORNGILG Race ei eth: cia aierco ote ae chiara aa ichoaTe oa MONDE ae ol eto tke titer clenness 7,615 0-62 
SB OMOC CRONE ers tr ie ars onrey tatedns recast MIGRs erat her Nekels Siig elo crmmeieteiew Sveteis 3 4,700 0-38 
TPLOR CHGS | OME HE’E BVO Tee pak A SG ne lh RL a SUID! Fy ly ney 5 Si Sees 6, 248 0-51 
OL Or eee, Pea Oke ner Se we NN Heo alelecl ould e's RE te tad Mas Ce MNS 2 5,337 0-43 
Totals, Protection of Persons and Property............sseseessee. 23, 900 1-94 
Transportation and Communications— 
IPH WAVSELORUS ONG Did PEs. caus, torso chi cleo se dock Pelee sas Meas wale ares 133, 158 10-84 
LRN REPS uSh. a SLE Oo A ood EE OE Kia again MOM 11s Aa AEN Sc 45 -- 
elephonestelegraphi and“wireless+< cscs cues oo o0 eared et owes awe ae 4 -- 
\WTET ETSY EQ ICORSIS E,W aie SS SUPERS SP NORE Ey ee a OUR REE GT e EPRTES er ores sn nig RN 1,924 0-16 
“CNTEGGTR 5. Ac oy oh HOGI DRS RT | ROS Nip ern anl ae i et aie 2 e- 
Totals, Transportation and Communications................2005- 135, 133 11-00 
Health and Social Welfare— 
Health— 
CHOSE aS 55 A ROAR OP es ea On 8: cS ee op ae ee a pee Ne 2,028 0-17 
Ty ey ited oS ES See ee RE a ee oe, eR a ean ey Be EES. cera y « 8,154 0-66 
Macaicaimcdentaland-allied Services sce. 6 an «<tc tis oe hvac v belts Sane of Se bie Oeeteners 1,405 0-12 
TEE STH! Orta SERGE Mead os II OSG GROIN IAD BiGtiia Cn nee lees ance 44,885 3-65 


Bl tats) -ELCALtHy nto mtecm as ch gees Saas soubor oe asyebe koi. 56,472 4-60 
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30.—Details of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures of Provincial 


Governments, 1946—continued 


Function Amount 


Health and Social Welfare—concluded 
Social Welfare— 


Aid to aged persons........ FES CR a OCI OTSOTTT Tg ARR or HAG ote dec 20,270 
AIA'TO DUNC PECHOUGLS Cereal Pea wc tee tren ccuraeees eee eee teceice crease 723 
Ald to. mheniplioyed emplovyables orn) esc cece tera cs oon oe cen weeie ae ear 1,589 
Aid to wnemplovabléat: o:5.15c6n..gesss cers. Soest ad 3,636 
MOthOre AUOWANGERS so 05's en cis Siok coin kate cane ee Nehateaie care 11,772 
Ciild Weller, os dank copes ese akc oe eT ee es Se Oem ee cet metre tats ms 1,483 
EQ DOULTS Sore cena ee cee renee ee ee Ee ee eee eee Serine 1,799 
COURGE SS; comm canes soar ee tics rote eek Ce Uae nn iat nee arte Smee cetanie <ia mee 2,876 
Totals, Doctal WGHATO... . eas hana eae ee tera corearae ue 44,148 
Totals; Health*and’ Social Wellares..c.ve cscs sccticine ssc ena cnreccr 100, 620 
Recreational and Cultural Services— 
Archives, art galleries, museums and libraries.............eceeeeeeeceeceeeees 705 
Parks, beaches and other recreational areas..........scccccecccccccccccsceses 1,005 
Physical culture..... aes Gli stale CRITE w BE MSMR I CONE ole ets Melani ade & er teioe oer sae eiokare 270 
UDG Sis «'siejers eyo alee ee Bente erate aici con aiarelcicher eit biioreimicnsie Bina a Sioheselejereumssici eters Gein crite 417 
Totals, Recreational and Cultural Services...........eceeeeeceee: 2,397 
Education— 
Schools operated by local authorities. .............0.eeeees rer oer 61,506 
Universities, colleges and other schools............cccccccccccccccccceeececes 16,485 
Education of the handicapped... esis qevacsenen oso deena ee terrtirerwErK 779 
Employment training PFOSTAII 2 oars dnteie  oleinis 21000» paso s'pie* Sones ae a = Seid ews 2,016 
Siperannugtion And Henslons | ooo sh oo cote oie apn Risian asd cide ou bavtua Are ce 4,133 
Other, 275% FEIN OIAC SAIL JIC ACRE In CSIC AIR IDES IOS 3,544 
OCAIS « IECIRCB ION s 2228 Fi5scipcein's & 521 019's\ 9 Solel seme tio ices an eee 88, 463 
Natural Resources and Primary Industries— 
Pen AN BAM Fad sce ros ek edna ales bale die hohiere Os CRISES « Oe stan ess 3,546 
PORORGS che kn etc a ois hide Witte Biche ieee ie oi earn aie rete eee ete ac teare aes 14,153 
Lands: settlement and agriculture. 1.550.060. 5. oc cece vce decescessdtcesnsnsuct 22,397 
Minerals: and mines. tn oe es, ee eee hte Pat A Denes See ate eee Olt 
Water TESOUTCOD. Soe cnet roc Sete Sree ee a aL ae eT ee OnE 1,384 
Other..... PU eRe NG ana bata ted Te dae SERRATE CRN SEU EEE OT 1,911 
Totals, Natural Resources and Primary Industries............... 45,502 
Trade and industrial development? rid Fs 2.2720 Sec 02 F608 asa S eee ee ee 2,807 
Local government planning and development...........ccccccccecccecccecsceerees 782 
Debt Charges— 
Commissions on bond or debenture sales and other management charges...... 405 
Discount (or amount amortized) on provincial bond sales.............++2ee00- 1,516 
Funded ‘debt retirement..6i/oo ss ats he Gono ee ld OO ae dle tea 21,920 
BOWES) as: ox roms Alckedin cates ANE Cmca Rcic ater es une ecm eae on eects Arana rine ae ators sbrrg nec 47,865 
oss'on forergn-exchange?s ors ere ees ke he eae oe Ph Pane Cr es Do eerie 929 
Premiam (or amount amortized) or loss on sale of securities purchased as 
ERs [NCA Bebo § Mapa tie Raa any Se Ser ble! err ivi grein Oe epee pte eqns behets 3 661 
‘Lotals; Debt:Charges 7o.. toca uel hatte fei ace ese ee ame 73,296 
Contributions to Other Governments— 
Shared reyenue contributions... foci desc edscciee das oils decdevedeutivwndedde 5, 244 
Subsidies............ Nee teae cate eee Monae ha Al Pee ae Bee Tad ohne eis 3,270 
Totals, Contributions to Other Governments........... PORTER 8,514 


Contributions to Government Enterprises and Other Funds— 
Public service and trading enterprise fundS.............cccecceceeceeeecsceees 2,571 


Totals, Contributions to Government Enterprises and Other Funds 2,571 


Other expenditwnei0l iss. rcvecs eweigeeamwadsnees ag Pte eae Dale hla atdae he AURA RS 1,061 


Totals, Excluding Non-Expense and Surplus Payments............ 506,179 
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30.—Details of Net Combined General and Capital Expenditures of Provincial 
Governments, 1946—concluded 


: Per 
Function Amount Capita 
$’000 $ 
Non-Expense and Surplus Payments— 
Advances...... Fee inca ge nirasin hci Mh nsaretncoims nila mops tipinr ase K mined musica Aafiveveunibiaveeln a 09 6 1,207 0-10 
FUEURCIS OL PLOVIOUS (OATS ETOVCDUO, 0c cays cc ot cc on rie o.ces bh oo oGleielee oce se once 347 0-03 
ROE cae CP CME tc) Aes Go PM SIR sisi: cealie aie Moe Melee F ahalsl Ne oNe w crore 6018 erecsle etary’ s dl 1,145 0-09 
Totals, Non-Expense and Surplus Payments..................-06- 2,699 0-22 
AAI DOCS eae ees he OS Ee RS BES SET STI 508,878 41-43 


31.—Gross General Revenues and Expenditures of Provincial Governments, 1942-46 


eee 


Revenues Expenditures 
Province 

1942 1943 1944 1945 19461 19422 19432 19442 19452 19463 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 

PePiiec, oe saibes ee 2,278 | 2,9934] 2,564 | 2,904 297241 2590741 3,203. | 35857 
IN. Biseee « ees 20,462 | 20,957 | 22,526 | 24,367 18,039 | 20,252 | 23,187 | 24,331 
INGB oe ees coc 16,216 | 16,773 | 17,875 | 19,454 15,029 | 17,318 | 18,981 | 22,200 
Ques... Acose isos 114,583 |116,856 |122,308 |137,617 106,180 |118,306 |122,929 |146, 754 
Onto ite hidas 132,145 |141,268 |140,627 |159, 665 128,923 |139,503 |151,729 |169,450 
MATICK ceereeie anne 23,186 | 24,446 | 25,669 | 28,259 20,025 | 20,641 | 22,628 | 23,1705 
Sack? Se fit aceak 30,615 | 37,454 | 37,551 | 41,570 27,743 | 29,607 | 34,810 | 40,1125 
Alta ean tesco 28,752 | 30,528 | 32,560 | 40,651 22,721 | 25,002 | 28,034 | 33,408 
By ern ciate ante 44,148 | 44,496 | 47,295 | 53,468 37,158 | 40,619 | 45,607 | 54,893 
Totals = <....:.; 412,385 | 435,771 | 448,975 | 507,955 | 592,605 | 354,195 | 378,790 | 414,155 | 451,108 | 518,175 
1 Includes non-revenue and surplus receipts excluded from preceding years. 2 Excludes debt 
retirement which is included i in 1946 figures. 3 Includes non-revenue and surplus payments excluded 
from preceding years. 4 Fifteen months due to change in fiscal year. 5 Kleven months due 


to change in fiscal year. 
Subsection 2.—Debts of Provincial Governments 


The average coupon rate of gross bonded debt of Provincial Governments 
decreased each year from 4-12 p.c. in 1942 to 3-66 p.c. in 1947. During these years 
also, the proportion payable in Canada only increased steadily, while that payable 
in New York showed a marked decline. Prince Edward Island had the smallest 
average coupon rate in 1947. Since publication of the 1948-49 edition of the Year 
Book the debt figures for the year 1946 have been revised. 


32.—_Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
1942-48 


eT 


Average Average Average Average 

Year ended Coupon Term of Banded Coupon Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 

Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia 

$000 p.c. yks. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
5 Be ee YEE A ae Se oa 10, 568 4-02 11-9 100,911 3:99 19-3 
BAER oe Ga cia Barthes aise ei bale 10,518 3°97 11-7 100,921 3-92 19-8 
Dae ace oor cits Seton aeiasd vie StS Shots 10, 648 3-84 11-6 95,875 3°92 20-2 
ME AR a arc cette ara erbiah srs orn-9) olOre 10,023 3-80 12-7 96, 547 3°88 20-0 
MOA emaGiic Aa ed osie sresisa ae 11,5831 3°59 13-0 105,780 3-76 19-6 
LOY (<3 A ee TS a ee Ge 11,0232 3°29 12-7 99,345 3°58 18-9 
DAS mes Chivas late oe s.ciestore ine oe ei 124,469 ' 3-42 17-0 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1034. 
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32.—Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial 
Governments, 1942-48—concluded 


Average Average Average Average 
Year aa Coupon Term of eee Coupon Term of 
e Rate Issue Rate Issue 
New Brunswick eee eee oe 
$’000 p.c, yrs. Lan sgrggguery seo igun ie pike ipa a 000 p.c. yrs. 
1942 eS Pe reer eaenen 106,505 4-16 18-1 396,071 3-53 16-7 
194 Se ek ere ee ace tie tie 105, 033 4-12 18-3 386, 781 3-58 17-5 
1A Lana a A RS Se 104, 828 4-07 18-1 406, 781 3-53 17-4 
LOAD RES ee metre hele terelecatete statis 112, 284 3°95 17-6 412,811 3-47 17-3 
TO4G Be Ree rarer ert arat ot okarstotet onets 117,029 3-76 18-5 408,311 3°47 17-3 
1947 \ As). a. mraontacsenapets ee 123, 681 3-60 18-3 390, dy age 3-45 17-2 
1948 sae, corte tet cet eerie 137, 967 3°55 18-2 
Ontario A Tse 
$7000 p.c. yrs. 919) | po, ope 000 p.c. yrs. 
UL ARS ae Mee Bos MGs OCG Ae 624, 244 4-14 20-1 86,545 4-61 24-7 
1943 Pre binee Pets Satine des stents 629, 129 3°96 19-4 83,775 4-50 24-3 
NOAA eee its oe tae eee cass teas 611, 620 3°93 19-3 79, 630 4-43 24-0 
O48 DF fo teste miei eas, otucrerestsraust ots ete 583, 312 38-92 19-9 75,691 4-46 24-6 
104A G Ree. ee et ener ents 591, 790! 3-70° 21-1° 75, 2334 4-244 24-04 
LY ee TAL IR I 3:6 rere cet 576, 9472 3°77 22-0 62, 806 4-27 25:4 
1 RS cea abe or arses Rt irg ece STe es As Ag = 
Saskatchewan SL ode Seb eiberen 
$000 p.c. yrs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
126,303 4-62 22-4 128, 123 4-89 26-4 
125, 245 4-54 21-9 127,962 4-88 - 26-4 
127,456 4-50 21-6 127,961 4-88 26-4 
119, 793 4-50 22-0 114, 600 3°47 23°4 
129, 3004 4-304 20-54 113, 130 3-47 23-7 
138,329 4-24 20-0 108, 564 3°38 22-3 
es: ace sh 108, 289 3°38 22-4 
British Columbia Totals 
$7000 p.c. yIs. $’000 p.c. yrs. 
1 G4 DRA reo cone eens teat oe 117,359 4-35 21-2 1,696,629 4-12 20-1 
1D4S nt ore bi Se ee eee eee 114, 918 4-34 21-4 1,684,282 4-05 20-0 
DOAG orrrcrcke oti de terhactias sorb: 113, 403 4-22 21-3 1,678,202 4-00 19-9 
TOAD we teicais we lees soi bre tas 116, 602 4-19 21-3 1,641,663 3°86 19-8 
AOAG cites ee eee aes 120,069 3:94 21-7 1,672,2257 3°73 20-2 
N04 eotr ster Wassthss Seen Ean nee 130, 884 3-82 22-0 1,641,853 3-66 20°3 
19SSE, SEE AG en oes an % an 4 + Re 
1 Includes in: P.E.I., $50,000 Provincial Sanatorium Commission; Ont., $578,000 Niagara Parks Com- 
mission not included in previous years. 2 Includes in: P-E.1., $50, 000 Provincial Sanatorium Com- 
mission; Ont., $142,000 Niagara Parks Commission. 3 Includes $15,000,000 Banque Canadienne 
Nationale on which no interest is paid. 4 For eleven months only due to change i in fiscal year. 


33.—Total Gross Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial 
Governments, by Currency of Payment, 1943-47 


Payable in— 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 
CanadaionlyAc arent eo eee 978,401 979,545 967,965 1,030, 826: 1,057,302 
Londoni(ingland onky.t 24s cea eee 45,530 45,413 AES 36,912 29,957 
London (England) and Canada........... 25,609 20,214 16, 214 16, 214 11,404 
New» York Ons? tte ts caceute cette heen 19,519 33, 905 31,905 21,905 3,000 
New»ork.and Canada. J: .seeeniee 348, 835 355, 426 353, 205 335,395" 321,082 
London (England), New York and ; 
Canada.ck soo Raut. dec tte tern © gece 261, 652 238, 963 230, 423 226, 237 219,108 
Other desc eee Mees oe 4,736 4,736 4,736 4,736 — 


Totalsc4: : Gaesvcthase. isis 3 1,684,282 | 1,678,202 | 1,641,663 | 1,672,225") 1,641,853 
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Section 4.—Municipal Finance* 


Material dealing with the organization and growth of municipalities in Canada 
as well as classification and population, which in previous editions appeared in this 
Section, has been expanded and may now be found in Chapter III, pp. 130-134. 


Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations 


The revenue resources of municipalities are limited generally to direct taxation, 
based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. The assessment 
of personal property has had its ups and downs particularly in the Prairie Provinces. 
The Maritime Provinces, Manitoba and Alberta are the only provinces at the present 
time in which municipalities assess and tax personal property. In Alberta in 1946 
there was an increase in the use of this basis for tax revenue by villages while in 
Manitoba it is used generally by all classes of municipalities except cities. Aside 
from real property, the next important type of valuation for taxation purposes 
is business assessment, although not all provinces assess for business purposes 
separately and distinctly from real property valuations. A variation of methods, 
schedules and rates exists not only between provinces but also between munici- 
palities within the same province. Some municipalities use the rental basis, others 
the value of floor space occupied and still others the capital value of the premises 
occupied. Most of the provinces have other miscellaneous types of assessment, the 
general nature of which will be noted from the footnotes to Table 35. It will also 
be noted that income assessment, which formerly was employed in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick only, disappeared in 1943. This is a result of the operation of the 
Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreements whereby the provinces and municipalities 
abandoned the income-tax field for the duration of the War and a limited period 
thereafter, so as to leave it open to the Federal Treasury. 


It should be noted that the figures in Table 35 are not entirely eomparable, on 
an interprovincial basis, from the standpoint of relative values of properties taxable 
for municipal purposes. Each province operates under its own assessment laws, 
which are not all similar, either in application or in effect. For instance, in British 
Columbia cities and municipal districts improvements cannot be taxed on a value in 
excess of 75 p.c. of taxable values or in villages in excess of 50 p.c. of taxable values; 
the values actually taxed in 1947 ranged from nil to 75 p.c. In the majority of 
cases, Improvements were assessed for tax purposes at 50 p.c. of taxable values, but 
for all municipalities the total improvements actually taxed represented approxi- 
mately 48 p.c. of total taxable values. It should also be noted that Table 35 does 
not include assessed valuations in Improvement Districts for either Saskatchewan 
or Alberta. In Saskatchewan these amounted to $28,598,170, $27,327,995, 
$26,874,190 and $26,892,080, and in Alberta to $61,016,330, $63,171,742, $62,753,779 
and $68,645,962 in 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947, respectively. In addition there are 
other intra-provincial inconsistencies between municipalities which, in turn, further 
affect interprovincial comparisons. These may be said to be due to the lack of 
integrated municipal assessment systems and uniform standards for establishing 
values on a provinee-wide basis, under the direction and control of a central authority. 
Some provinces, however, have made considerable progress along these lines in: 
recent years, as in the case of Saskatchewan, the results of which are referred to in 
the text following Table 35. 


* Revised in the Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


’ Province 
and Year 


MUNICIPAL ASSESSED VALUATIONS 


35.—Municipal Assessed Valuations, by Provinces, 1944-47 


Taxable Valuations on which Taxes were Levied 


Real 
Property 


Personal 
Property 


Business 


Other! 
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Total 
Exemptions 


10, 467, 726 
10, 623, 217 
10, 984, 447 
11, 425, 735 


4,172,328 
4,241,766 


4,502,720. 


4,656, 100 


14, 640, 054 
14, 864, 983 
15, 487, 167 
16,081, 835 


148, 691,531 
152,778,340 
157, 154, 637 
163,793,261 


127, 220, 640 
146, 980, 050 
172,431,970 
202, 428, 452 


25, 466, 512 
26, 674, 666 
28,015, 764 
30, 708, 957 


16,548,973 
21,229,398 
25, 603, 181 


33,671,051 


9,872,785 
10, 206, 195 
10, 153, 105 
10, 473, 500 


15,396, 604* 
16,196, 1148 
17; 628, 2108 
21,704, 1533 


3,873,185 
3,960, 665 
3,716, 785 


3,831,875 


187,904,013 
193, 619, 866 
199,040, 291 


208, 807, 593 


159, 166, 217 
184, 405, 562 
215, 663,361 


257, 803 , 656 


2,343 ,734,545 
2,436,210,884 


86, 406,901 
92,492,075 
93,799, 064 


95,469, 188 


839, 704, 3224 
834, 183, 9964 


2,796,478,478 
2,836,780,212 
2,890,673,352 
3,030,283,255 


266,342, 162 
272,281,909 
282,781,011 
316,084, 049 


3,066,176,6845 
3,109,062,121 
3,173,454 ,363 
3,346,367 ,304 


433,985, 0006 
440, 533,000 
440,985, 0006 
639, 762,954 


428,936, 654 
434, 656, 903 
445,388,274 
459, 840,343 


» 6,357, 925 
5,426,310 
5, 655, 410 
6,416, 250 


11,498,477 
11,768,128 
12,442,215 
14, 902, 614 


445, 793,056 
451,851,341 
463,485, 899 
481,159,207 


160, 724, 099 
159, 756,368 
159, 400, 109 
156, 403, 203 


789,010, 569 
782,673,415 
782,937,261 
807,306,328 


38,501,071 
39,278, 142 
40,073, 658 
42,162,089 


523,417 
526, 266 
541,552 
374, 900 


828, 035, 057 
822,477, 823 
823, 552,471 
849, 843,317 


93, 565,542 
98,992,996 
105,992, 261 


485, 650, 854 
496, 660,321 
516, 607, 849 
558, 870, 813 


407,461, 7877 
420, 156, 1387 
448,357, 2767 
487, 636,0727 


8, 835, 584 
10,384, 400 
13,026, 153 


12,902, 881 


12,313, 699 
12, 227,048 
13, 120,380 
14, 547,559 


3, 693, 653 
3, 147, 230 
3, 297, 738 


3,726, 747 


510, 493, 790 
522,418,999 
546, 052, 120 


590, 048, 000 


407,461, 787 


420,156, 138 


448,357,276 
487, 636,072 


78,330, 720 
66, 787, 105 
65,334, 428 


66, 463 , 605 


427,996, 7948 
414,560, 6138 
433, 520,3198 
454,327, 2758 


7,963,405,203 > 
8,155,067,717 


9 


1 Includes the following: N.S.—Household Tax; Ont.—Income of Corporations derived from interest 
earnings on investments discontinued in 1944; Sask. —Special Franchise; Alta.—Franchise and Other 


Special. 


3 Includes some other types of valuations not specified. 
(1944) and $43,932,563 (1945). 


cipalities not available. 


2 Includes estimated values for some municipalities, also total exemptions incomplete. 
4 Includes temporary exemptions: $61,283,448 


5 Does not cross-add to total; complete information for some muni- 


6 Cities only; exemptions for other municipalities not published. 


7 In- 


cludes $192,542,560 (1944), $201,269,083 (1945), $223,651,933 (1946), and $247,390,470 (1947) valuation of 
improvements, the total value ‘of which was $435, 017, 282 (1944), $4383,581,311 (1945), $468 ,844,049 (1946), 
und $511,289,782 (1947) and the maximum value at which they could be taxed was $274,063, 507 (1944), 
8 Consists of $185,522, ‘072 (1944), 
~-82,248, 385 (1945), $188, 398, 203 (1946), and $190, 497, 963 (1947) valuation of exempted properties, and 
w~42,474,722 (1944) $232,312,228 (1945), $245,192,116 (1946), and $263,899,312 (1947) exemptions of taxable 
\u.provements as referred to in footnote 7. 


9271,071, 473 (1945), $292,353,568 (1946), and $379,965,133 (1947). 


® Totals not complete. 
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While complete figures for tax-exempt properties are not available for each 
province, it will be noted from the information given that these have assumed 
relatively high proportions. Most provinces have shown consistent increases in 
taxable assessed valuations which may be attributed largely to the stimulus to 
business and industry in general, arising from the War. Saskatchewan, however, 
showed a reduction in total valuations up to 1945. This was the result of a province- 
wide plan of re-assessment of rural municipalities by the Department of Municipal 
Affairs. The subsequent trend in that Province has been upward, slightly in 1946 
and substantially in 1947. 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Taxation 


Table 36 shows, by provinces, the taxes levied by municipalities in comparison 
with collections in 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947, and the total taxes outstanding at 
the end of those years. While these figures are as nearly comparable as may be 
obtained from existing published reports, they nevertheless reflect some inconsis- 
tencies due particularly to interprovincial variations in the division of responsibility 
for tax administration between municipalities and school authorities. In some 
instances school taxes are not included in the municipal levies. In Prince Edward 
Island, two only of the eight incorporated municipalities have their own individual 
school districts and levy and collect the school taxes. In Quebec, while school 
taxes, with few exceptions, are levied and collected by the school corporations which 
function independently of municipal authorities, they are, nevertheless, included 
in this tabulation for purposes of greater interprovincial comparability. It will, 
therefore, be apparent from the foregoing that the figures in Table 36, except in the 
case of Quebec, represent only the amount of tax levies, collections and arrears of 
the municipalities, and include school taxes only to the extent that such are also 
levied and collected by the municipalities for and on behalf of local school authorities. 
Taxes for schools outside incorporated municipal organizations are not included. 


36.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1944-47 
Nortre.—See text, pp. 1039-40, for limitations on comparability of statistics in this table. 
SSS a ees 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
? Current and Arrears | Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
eer SECTS ee oe for Taxes See: Gist 
CRO rrears .C.0 
Total Levy Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
P. E. Island!— 
1944 Preis! | eee 337, 233 334, 713 99-3 150, 712 2 150, 712 44-7 
Le Cie ee ea 377, 487 379,576 | 100-6 146,975 Fat 146,975 38-9 
1O46 WP ti teen See 393, 791 403,666 | 102-5 132, 449 Sic 132,449 33-6 
1947 ccr pie We des = 8 445,532 456,380 | 102-4 232, 808 a 232,808 52-3 
Nova Scotia— 
10440. Sime. es tech 9,584,165 | 9,750,605 | 101-7} 3,771,845 257,623 |} 4,029,468 42-0 
LOEB caren ahs Bate 10,046,450 | 10,216,800 | 101-7 | 3,386,493 232,897 |} 3,619,390 36-0 
LR inratod deaetawee cere 10, 705,668 | 10,635,395 99-3 3, 227, 837 204, 500 3,432,337 32-1 
194 Cie eae VERS tae 12,054,778 | 11,437,476 94-9 | 3,713,902 198,637 || 3,912,539 32-5 
New Brunswick— 
1944.05, ee eee 5,377,1952) 5,514,2722) 102-5 | 3,526,083 ee 3,526,083 65°6 
1045 x. Fee Ra SOR vy, 6, 708,8552) 6,545, 2642 97-6 3,375,399 fue 3,375,399 50-3 
1946 ee ee Ree 7,350,4072) 7,350,0872/ 99-3 | 3,040,178 < 3,040,178 41-4 
1947» careaeerettecy helene 8,023,4912) 7,673,3082] 95-6 | 2,704, 833 93,674 || 2,798,507 34-9 


ee) ee es ee es | 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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36.—Municipal Taxation, by Provinces, 1944-47—concluded 


Total Taxes 


Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears |Receivable,| Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 
icc. Ste aiack Ge ac ba for Taxes ica een ae 
iC.0 rrears 1 lee@are 
Total Levy Total Levy 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
1DSBRI AR. ce sb cn ote. 74,428,078 | 31,008,7592| 91-83) 19,553,478 | 14,756, 4564) 34,309,934 46-1 
ee Sareea oreGe ic 81, 066,353 aa nt 17,875,172 | 12,836,487 || 30, 711, 659 37-9 
YY pare rere aes re 24 : wa oi: 
Ontario— 
DEA ARE. Sate ieee 111,380,748 | 114,435,002 | 102-7 | 13,977,678 | 13,422,460 || 27,400, 138 24-6 
AE yes eA AS OP AGE ea 108,162,977 | 110,003,248 101-7 | 11,722,272 | 11,430,367 |) 23,152,639 21°4 
i seen aehenwiete 117,628,950 | 117,925,376 | 100-3 | 11,115,210 | 8,033,594 || 19,148, 804 16-3 
QAO Sit chloe a. nes bids 135,402,232 | 133,406,269 98-5 | 10,885,288 | 5,135,715 || 16,021,003 11-8 
Manitoba— 
1M vais Senne 18,884,541 | 21,162,059 | 112-1] 4,502,178 | 7,408,245 | 11,910, 423 63-1 
LOSS: eH feticeesice ss 19,907,359 | 21,666,411 | 108-8 | 38,729,976} 6,711,043 || 10,441,019 52-4 
TOS G ES seatevctatofaroteievecovers 21,850,851 | 24,078,551 | 110-2 | 3,321,263 | 5,875,686 || 9,196,949 42-1 
LOE AH sec ie cae ve oes 22,913,318 | 22,495,093 98:2 | 8,570,625 | 4,758,020 || 8,328,645 36:3 
Saskatchewan'— 
AAO lreroisisisie sisi es 23,131,386 | 32,758,402 | 141-6 | 19,075,183 | 14,381,610 || 33,456,793 | 144-6 
GAD. fe ak Gotion wale ewes 24,472,774 | 26,771,259 | 109-4 | 14,381,434 | 18,164,621 || 27,546,055 | 112-6 
ANG4G Se pease s dlp aes « 26,778,439 | 27,825,445 | 103-9 | 11,309,019 | 11,272,746 || 22,581, 765 84-3 
TOR eevee se see es 29,337,261 | 28,712,019 97-9 | 10,392,172 | 10,605,292 || 20,997,464 71-6 
Alberta5— 

1944..... eS es 18,491,338 | 21,883,999 | 118-3 | 11,488,855 | 14,817,596 || 26,306,451 | 142-3 

1) eves reer wicine erties 20,126,704 | 21,982,639 | 109-2 | 9,753,560 | 13,162,366 || 22,915,926 | 113-8 

ADAG Mees 3855 F reteset 23,290, 792 | 24,633,528 | 105-8 | 6,748,050 | 12,833,210 | 19,581,260 84-1 

LOB ee ices ens 29 cieiarercis 26,290,949 | 26,474,274 | 100-7 | 6,380,108 | 11,410,124 }| 17,790, 232 67-7 
British Columbia— é 

1944. eee ARISE sre cites 19,788,620 | 20,339,931 | 102-8 | 2,118,136 | 11,548,982 || 13,667,118 69-1 

1945..... AMOR aARe 20,824,066 | 21,144,607 | 101-5} 1,760,416 | 10,351,989 || 12,112,405 58+2 

NOS Gctrveetas acs cae Sia 22,623,665 | 22,684,018 | 100-3 | 1,618,434 | 8,207,688 | 9,821,122 43-4 

NOS eee velco: 25,473,598 | 25,093,044 98-5 | 1,976,956 | 7,423,629 } 9,400,585 36-9 
Totals— 

2 ALE ic eenel le AM ari 281,403,304 | 257,187,742°| 109-25) 78,164,148 7 154,757,120 55-0 

NOS ete tice ctacl 291,693,025 7 7 66,131,697 7 134,021,467 45-9 

Lt Se SSR eae pare Z 7 7 7 3 7 7 

gy Leta aaa ee os ae 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 

1 Includes estimates in some instances as actual figures are not available. 2 Excludes $1,328,914 

in 1944, $1,363,007 in 1945, and $1,366,821 in 1946 and 1947, compensation through Provincial Government 
for loss of income tax (see p. 1036). 3 Excludes cities and towns. 4 Cities and towns only. 
5 Includes certain provincial and other special taxes (see text following this table), but excludes taxes’ in 
Improvement Districts. 6 See notes applying to the provinces. 7 Totals not complete. 


Because of these inconsistencies and the fact also that there are considerable 
differences in the division of responsibility for services between the Provincial 
Governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution should be 
exercised in using the figures in Table 36 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation: » Also, in Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
municipalities are required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the Provincial 
Government and for other special purposes for which there is no comparable situa- 
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tion in other provinces. The amounts of such taxes included in the municipal 
levies in these two provinces, are as follows:— 


Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Public Revenue Taxes (Provincial)........ 1, 650, 131 1,621, 273 1,661, 667 1,689, 695 
Telephone and Hail Taxes................. 2, 208, 942 2,366, 483 2, 106, 250 2, 293, 634 
Totals, Saskatchewan...............-. - 3,859, 073 3, 987, 756 3, 767,917 3, 983, 329 
Alberta— 
Social Services, Educational and Wild 
Lands Taxes (Provincial)............... 1,010,475 1,033, 456 1,009, 951 54, 674 


There has been only a slow steady rise in the trend of municipal tax levies in 
Canada in the years 1944-47. While most vrovinces show increases, this does not 
necessarily mean an increased burden on the individual taxpayer in all instances, 
but is more the result, in part at least, of the increases reflected in assessed valuations. 
In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the increases are, to a considerable extent, due 
to the establishment of larger school units previously referred to in this Section, 
whereby some municipalities are now levying certain taxes which formerly were 
levied by rural school boards. Tax collections continued high in relation to total 
levies; this, in recent years, has resulted in substantial reductions in the amount of 
unpaid taxes outstanding although these are still relatively high in most provinces. 
The situation for different classes of municipalities varies considerably. Reference 
has been made heretofore to the Improvement Districts in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta which, although not incorporated municipalities, are nevertheless main- 
tained by the Provincial Governments more or less as self-sustaining areas on the 
same basis. Taxation figures for these Districts are excluded from Table 36 but by 
reason of the special significance attached to them in relation to municipal organi- 
zation in these provinces, and the fact that they may become incorporated, or part 
of existing municipalities at some future date, the corresponding information with 
regard to them is shown in Table 37. 


37.—Taxation in Improvement Districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 1944-47 


Total Taxes 
Tax Collections, Taxes Receivable and 
Current and Arrears |Receivable,} Property || Property Acquired 
Province and Year Tax Levy Current Acquired for Taxes 

cL see eer Hes for Taxes To ee 

.C.0 rrears fo) 

Total Levy Total Levy 

$ $ $ $ $ 
613,981 787, 801 128-3 1,279,027 Bd 1,279,027 208-3 


511, 947 537,908 | 105-1] 1,137,871 224,829 || 1,362,700 | 266-2 
686, 023 716,446 | 104-4 | 1,202,423 233,457 |} 1,435,880 | 209-3 
755, 824 722,871 95-6 | 1,189,069 254,876 | 1,443,945 | 191-0 


1,383,922 | 1,732,895 | 125-2 | 3,790,050 o* 3,790,050 | 273-9 
1,524,539 | 1,611,255 | 105-7 | 3,891,080 ot 3,891,080 | 255-2 
1,944,378 | 2,314,184 | 119-0 | 3,408,445 as 3,408,445 | 175-3 
2,189,138 | 2,380,949 | 108-8 | 2,851,758 ie 2,851,758 | 130-3 
1,997,903 | 2,520,696 | 126-2 | 5,069,077 5 5,069,077 | 253-7. 


2,036,486 | 2,149,163 | 105-5 | 5,028,951 224,829 || 5,253,780 | 258-0 
2,630,401 | 3,030,630 | 115-2 | 4,610,868 233,457 || 4,844,325 | 184-2 
2,944,962 | 3,103,820 | 105-4 | 4,040,827 254,876 || 4,295,703 | 145-9 


1Includes Public Revenue (Provincial) Taxes of $56,998 (1944); $54,459 (1945); $53,558 (1946) and 
$53,619 (1947). 
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Subsection 3.—Municipal Debt 


The rapid growth experienced by municipalities in Canada coupled with 
increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools, utilities, and 
other services or facilities has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 
Debenture borrowings increased rapidly in the period 1900-12 and again during 
the 1920’s and early 1930’s. From 1933 to 1946, however, the trend was downward. 


Several important factors have contributed to this decline in municipal indebted- 
ness, not the least important of which has been the measure of control exercised 
by Provincial Government departments over capital expenditures involving the 
incurring of debt. In addition, there was a more or less orderly retrenchment during 
the depression years following periods of what proved to be unwarranted expansion 
which, along with widespread demands to ease the tax burden on real property, has 
resulted in capital undertakings and works requiring debenture financing being 
severely curtailed. A further significant factor in this regard is that the greater 
part of the municipal long-term debt is represented by serial or instalment-type 
debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. While the benefits of 
debt reduction are of course manifold, certain expenditures have been sorely needed 
in many communities for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for new improve- 
ments necessitated by the normal expansion and development that has taken 
place. These were sacrificed in the earlier years mainly in the interest of the tax- 
payer; subsequently, after the outbreak of war in 1939, the policy of deferment 
was continued, if not extended, to free the financial market to the needs of the 
Federal Government in meeting its war financing requirements. Municipalities 
having been denied, either voluntarily or otherwise, improvement programs for so 
long, will show a natural tendency to get these under way as soon as possible in 
correlation with master post-war plans of the Federal and Provincial Governments. 
This becomes apparent in the increased amounts of debt shown for 1947 for Nova — 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. Indica- 
tions are that an accelerating rate of increase will be recorded for 1948 and 1949. 
Table 38 shows figures of municipal indebtedness for 1947 and includes temporary 
loans and other liabilities in addition to debenture debt. A table at p. 791 of the 
1941 Year Book shows the bonded indebtedness of municipalities from 1919 to 1938. 


38.—Debt of Municipal and School Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1947 


Nore.—Compiled from published reports of Provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs, auditors 
reports and financial statements of municipalities, and information secured from other official sources. 


Prince 


Item Edward Nowa: "peal se Quebec Ontario 
Island 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
PDebenture debvtscece sees coco. hee eee 2,997,326 | 34,821,313 | 26,519,011 ae 227,630,6561 
Tegaysinking funds vec Jaw ws caret. pas oteret ores 986,899 | 15,335,043 9,414,350 be 27,913,461 
Net Debenture Debt......... 2,010,427 | 19,486,270 | 17,104, 661 199,717,195 
SEEMMBOTATY LOANS? cco s tiswaieccle ots. «shea es 135, 681 1, 157, 888 551, 284 ms 16,420,036 2 
Accounts payable and other liabilities. . 32,117 | 1,602,650 | 2,730,806 aie 27,307,375 2 
Totals, Direct Liabilities 
(less sinking funds)...... 2,178,2252| 22,246,808%| 20,386,751 Me 243,444,606 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1042. 
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38.—Debt of Municipal and Schoo!) Corporations for their Fiscal Years Ended in 1947 


—concluded 
Item hacen Nova New Quebec Ontario 
. Island Scotia Brunswick 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, etc..... oie 746, 500 390,000 he 18,082,595 
Less sinking 1UNdSis eon. total ee Bd 110, 086 222, 684 a 227,008 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities 
(less Sinking funds)...... ac 636,414 167,316 ge} 17,855,587 
Grand Totals............. 25178, 2253) 22,883,222 | 20,554,067 i? 261,300,193 


Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Total 


chewan Columbia 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Direct Debt— 
PDebenture:debteer..teukee. cane 45,826,585 | 26,401,213 | 40,221,541 |110, 648,458 
ess SinkineuunGsa.. hs dcenie eke 13,566, 741 | 10,023,589 2,001,757 | 31,629,985 
Net Debenture Debt........ 32,259,844 | 16,377,624 | 38,219,784 | 79,018,473 
FREMPOLaLyal OANS caches eee 12,634, 6234) 1,780,513 3,540, 7055 400,027 


Accounts payable and other liabilities..| 5,371,705 | 15,911,743 | 16,056,082 | 7,367,2936 
Totals, Direct Liabilities | 


(less Sinking funds)...... 50,266,172 | 34,069,880 | 57,816,571 | 86,785,793 
Indirect Debt— 
Guaranteed bonds, debentures, ete..... 14, 287, 819 <6 ao 18,113, 546 
dGessisuiking funds ees eee 6, 259,078 ee Rie 3,673, 695 
Totals, Indirect Liabilities 
(less Sinking funds)...... 8,028,741 Bae Se 14,439,851 
Grand Totals............. 58,294,913 | 34,069,880 | 57,816,571 | 101,225,644 


1 Includes $7,701,414 net debenture debt (less sinking funds) and other capital liabilities of Separate 
School Boards and School Districts in unorganized areas (capital loans and debenture payments in arrears 
are also included in this amount). 2 Excludes liabilities of schools and other local boards and com- 
missions but includes in lieu thereof amounts due by municipal revenue fund accounts to such schools and 
other local authorities [information required to make the necessary eliminations on this account not avail- 
able from published reports (see footnote 1)]. 3 Excludes rural schools. 4 Includes $4,088,267 
treasury bills. 5 Includes $2,660,860 treasury bills. 6Includes $1,213,843 tax prepayment 
deposits for Vancouver. 


Available information indicates that the direct and indirect debt of munici- 
palities continued during 1945 the decline which had been evident since 1940. 
Table 41 at p. 1006 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book gives figures for the years 
1944 and 1945. As the statistics are not yet available for Quebec for 1946 or 1947, 
it is not possible to appraise the trend in those years for Canada asa whole. Retire- 
ment of direct debenture debt accounted for the major portion of the decrease 
during this period, although there have also been substantial reductions in unfunded 
liabilities. The decreases in debenture debt are due to the factors mentioned on 
p. 1041, while improved tax collections have made it possible for municipalities to 
avoid heavy temporary borrowings and reduce other current liabilities. It is 
pointed out however that debenture debt figures are intended to represent only 
principal unmatured. In general, principal past due, whether in default or unpaid 
because of non-presentation, has been included with accounts payable and other 
liabilities. The more significant items available are given in Table 39. 


a 
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a 


39.—Debenture Principal and Interest Due, 1944-47 


Province and Item 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
TRIED Nuits tilde Oe oe ods Sait oe x pda pa eNO als wae 1,000 4,200 3,600 9,900 
MIRON ca die: DE, tian cdo OOO RE RE nC riot 6,370 4,695 5,556 6,191 
Totals, Prince Edward Island................ 7,370 8, 895 9,156 16,091 
Nova Scotia— 
Principe lave kag. ve ewes « Pea NaS Tels otal seh «ies 16,800 20, 848 24,213 22,869 
[DD RDUES CASS Ce eI eine Oe EL COuaki rors 50, 605 40,528 54,101 50,576 
EPOLAlS wNOVAISCOID iL veiieasl online’ psieee 67,405 61,376 78,314 73,445 
New Brunswick— 
SBE INTL janis gba be a NaO OAC OE Bam OUR Soa mR atc Cres AS ‘ Ae 113,358 
THROAT peels Gerenee a aR ie ROS aNTICS DESIRE CODON AF Pe : 189,471 
Motals.« News Bruns wiCkron cs cacies « «amie clace oer 258 , 353 298, 937 289, 279 302, 829 
Quebec— : 
Principal past due (municipal)..............eeeeeeee 1,921,580 | 2,080,421 ste ne 
Past due and accrued interest (municipal)........... 220,135 290, 265 ave 
Principal and interest past due (schools)............ 802, 646 915,756 4 
MOLAlSMOQUCDEC RoR ne cress cece sc eroee sels et 2,944,361 | 3,286,442 ; Me 
Ontario— 
Pree ce Oe oc teeta ace eee ceies eae ese soba ae af 1,010,364 
TERETE ea ok © ts be ee Onan UGA BC DE emma nee oe 1,468,469 
Matas wOntarios ee 26.) tvs cee. late aie 6,052,495 | 4,306,906 4,274,944 2,478, 833 
Manitoba— 
MBPS REIN ee: tae See S = oa bee CMs aps olde sos eda s hohe ats 1,077,182 316,940 143, 530 
VEN Pade Site ol bn Act cd pte A Mus Ae on Ane ener eS Cla 98,7451 627,314} 360,010 152,022 
Motals wil anitODanienciaccaes cece vases cece . 1,704, 496 676, 950 295, 552 
Saskatchewan— 
Principal past due (excluding primary schools)...... 1,674, 103 287,364 207,975 118,349 
Interest past due (excluding primary schools)....... 3,113,957 | 1,329,752 202,357 165, 023 
Principal and interest past due (primary schools)... 940, 423 267,935 220, 238 156, 696 
otalse SASkaAtChe Walser cies neat sees ee 5,728,483 | 1,885,051 630,570 440, 068 
Alberta— 
Principal and interest past due (municipal).......... 445,145 534, 533 451,455 435, 182 
Principal and interest past due (schools)...........- 178,199 130, 529 57,423 63,361 
Mota PAL Der camels Soltere tires cei ethos eatemiorpe r= 623 ,344 665, 062 508, 878 498, 543 
British Columbia— 
Principal and interest past due............0ceeeeeeee 495,570 507,487 789 , 033 125,107 
Grand? Totals 25 eos eae So ete sees Ae 12,724,652 a 


1 Schools only. 
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PART II.—DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TAXATION FIELD 


Prior to the First World War, the Federal Government was able to finance 
its expenditures through the imposition of such indirect taxes as customs and 
excise duties. There were minor direct taxes imposed for other purposes than 
revenue but these, in the fiscal year 1914, amounted to less than 1-5 p.c. of the 
total revenue from taxation collected by the Federal Government. To-day, direct 
taxation accounts for about 49 p.c. of federal revenue. 


The unprecedented financial demands of the First World War began to be felt 
by 1915 and between 1915 and 1917 the Federal Government entered the direct- 
taxation field with the imposition of taxes on banks, trust and loan companies, 
insurance companies and business profits. ‘The income tax was introduced in 
Canada in the latter year and continued to be an important source of revenue in 
the period between the two wars. The outbreak of war in 1939 and the resulting 
rapid expansion of government expenditures led to a very substantial increase 
in individual and corporation income-tax rates, the tax on excess profits was revived 
and made much more severe and the Federal Government entered the fields of 
succession duties and gasoline taxes (the latter were semi-direct) which had hitherto 
been imposed exclusively by the provinces. 


Details of changes in the income-tax field made in the 1948-49 and 1949-50 
Budgets are given at pp. 1018-1019. 


The place that direct taxation has assumed in the field of general taxation and 
its incidence on the purse of the ordinary taxpayer has made it advisable to give 
this subject separate treatment but this should not detract attention from the 
important place that indirect taxation, through customs, excise and sales taxes, 
still holds in the taxation burden that the individual taxpayer is called upon to bear. 
(See Table 8 p. 1006.) 


In 1942 the Federal Government entered the succession-duty field with the 
passage of the Dominion Succession Duty Act. 


The main elements of direct or semi-direct taxation are given in the following 
sections, dealing with income tax and succession duties, respectively. As of April, 
1947, the Federal Government gasoline tax, imposed in 1939, was repealed and there- 
fore does not now find a place in this Part. 


Section 1.—Income Tax* 


The income tax was instituted in 1917, as a part of what was known as war-tax 
revenue. Before the outbreak of the Second World War, it had become a permanent 
and important part of the taxation structure, and the chief source of raising ordinary 
revenue. In many respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation: in theory it 
has much to commend it, and the experience and machinery for the collection of 
this tax has been built up over a long period of years. 


The Income Tax Act contains separate schedules of tax rates for individuals 
and corporations. With the advent of war, the yield of individual income tax was 
very substantially increased by reducing personal exemptions and increasing the 
rates of tax. While the high wartime personal income tax was in force a ‘com- 
pulsory savings’ feature was introduced. This resulted in the collection of refund- 
able savings tax in the amount of approximately $290,000,000 during the years 


* More detailed information is given in the annual report “Taxation Statistics”’ ori hed by the Taxa- 
tion Division, Department of National Revenue, Ottawa. sped hy the Lax 
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1942, 1943 and 1944. The liability, together with interest at 2 p.c. was repaid in 
1948 and 1949. In the corporation field during the War the income-tax rate was 
increased slightly from 15 p.c. to 18 p.c. and the necessary additional revenue was 
secured through the application of the provisions of the Excess Profits Tax Act. 

After the termination of hostilities the weight of individual income tax was 
reduced each year up to and including 1949. However, the normal revenue loss 
to be expected from the tax reduction has been largely offset by the expansion of 
personal incomes. In the corporation field the excess-profits tax was gradually 
reduced after 1945 until its abandonment at the beginning of 1948. In 1948 the 
corporation income-tax rate was raised from 18 p.c. to 30 p.c. concurrently with the 
dropping of the excess-profits tax. Changes introduced in 1949 will be found at 
pp. 1018-1019. 


Subsection 1.—Collection Statistics 


Collections on a Fiscal-Year Basis.—Collection statistics are gathered at the 
time the payments are made and, therefore, have the value of being very up-to-date. 
Their timeliness has been enhanced within the past few years by the adoption of the 
“‘nay-as-you-go”’ system which results in collecting tax substantially during the year 
in which the income is earned and, on the average, about ten months prior to the actual 
filing of an income-tax return by the taxpayer. The payments on behalf of most tax- 
payers, however, are made by their employers and a cheque from one employer may 
cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees. At this stage, therefore, it is not 
possible to link the moneys received to the individuals who are, in the final analysis, 
contributing the tax. Collection statistics, as such, for this reason are not capable of 
being closely related to the persons who are being taxed and any statistical tables that 
attempt to describe the taxpayer, such as by occupation or income class, must be based 
on the income-tax return which is filed by the taxpayer many months after the pay- 
ment of his tax. However, collection statistics, if interpreted along with the tax rate, 
do serve the purpose of indicating the general trend of income upon which tax is 
levied well in advance of the assessment data. 

The statistics given in Table 1 represent collections on a government fiscal- 
year basis under the three Acts administered by the Taxation Division, Department 
of National Revenue. 
1.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 

Years Ended Mar. 31, 1935-49 

Nors.—Figures for the years 1917-34 will be found at pp. 999-1000 of the 1947 Year Books 


Year Income Tax 
Ended 9 |——-———--_- Excess Succession Total 
Mar. 31— | Individuals | Corporations Total Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1035 eee 31,017,827 | © 35,790, 239 66, 808, 066 cS mee 66, 808, 066 
OSG sess es 40, 190, 832 42,518,971 82, 709, 803 ace a 82, 709, 803 
bE ees tear 44,352,399 58,012, 843 102,365, 242 see ; a 102,365, 242 
195s ee 50, 596, 927 69, 768, 605 120,365, 532 oie aA 120,365, 532 
TSE SE 56, 840, 251 85, 185, 887 142, 026, 138 ess a 142, 026, 138 
1940 ponies 2 56, 528, 564 77, 920, 002 134, 448, 566 ba 134,448, 566 
EOE ee ag hoot 116,577,312 131,565, 710 248, 143, 022 23, 995, 269 aa 272,138, 291 
1693)24.15.°.08 324, 407,318 185, 835, 699 510, 243,017 135, 168,345 6, 956, 574 652,367, 936 
ES Foire 562, 218, 949 347, 969, 723 910,188,6721| 454,580,677! 13 , 273, 483 1,378,042, 832 
iY. © ean ape 840,378,321 | 311,378,714 | 1,151,757,0351| 468,717,8401] 15,019,831 | 1,635,494, 706 
195 ee: «| 796,354,219 | 276,403,849 | 1,072,758,0681| 465,805,3561) 17,250,798 |) 1,555,814, 222 
POAG Sey tee oe 719, 895, 733 217, 833, 540 937, 729,2731| 494,196,483! 21,447,574 1,453 , 373 , 330 
TOOT os. coe § 724, 666, 292 238, 791, 953 963,458,2451) 448, 697,4431 23,576,071 1, 435, 731, 759 
LAR ES 695, 717, 243 364, 131,114 1,059, 848,357 227,030, 494 30, 828, 040 1,317, 706, 891 
1OsG Se eet 806, 009, 280 491,990, 124 1,297,999, 404 44,791,918 25,549,777 1,368,341, 099 


1 Including refundable portion and therefore does not agree with the corresponding figures of columns 
3 and 4, Table 10, p. 1010 
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Subsection 2.—Individual Income-Tax Statistics 


Individual income-tax statistics are presented herein on a taxation-year or 
calendar-year basis. These data are compiled from a 10 p.c. sample of all returns 
received and the figures are taken from the returns as declared by the taxpayer 
prior to any changes that may be made after scrutiny by the assessors. 


2.—Taxpayers, Income and Tax by Occupational Classes and Provinces, 
Taxation Year 1947 


ae Total Total Pass Total Total 

Class avera. Income Tax Province Income Tax 
payers | Declared | Declared payers | Declared | Declared 

No. $000 $000 No. $000 $’000 

Occupational Province 
Class 
Per eislands sare or 5,370 12,175 1-273 
Primary producers. 55,389 147,912 15,795] Nova Scotia....... 76, 892 173, 192 17, 847 
Professional........ 23,046] 133,438 29,361] New Brunswick.... 55,305} 122,091 11,894 
Employees......... 2,060,946] 4,404,072} 402,659) Quebec............ 545,679) 1,321,706} 154,486 
Salesmen.......... 20, 800 80, 024 12VOS 1 AOntarions eee 1,039,751] 2,462,291 279, 853 
Business proprietors 140, 997 565, 124 98,170) Manitoba.......... 135,450} 306,998 31,558 
Binancials ssaaeeee 61,999 241, 873 62,218]) Saskatchewan..... 96,521 220, 142 21,777 
Hstatesrciacne scenic 1,541 3,309 12 062\|\PAllberudieeten meee WS nOd0|eew Oliguae 32,851 
Deceased........-. £137 4,145 883]| British Columbia. . 271, 953 639, 986 70, 255 
Unclassified....... 601 1,061 O8| eYukone hye seebis. 2,000 4,635 533 
Totals 68252 2,366,456) 5,580,958! 622,327 TNotalsieisnt? 2,366,456) 5,580,958) 622,327 
3.—Individual Income-Tax Statistics, Taxation Year 1947 
Total Total 
Income Class Taxpayers Income ax “vargas 
Declared Declared = 
No. $000 $000 $ 

Under: $800 sis cesrcciz ots « a:. Sake sien eee oo ee 32,160 24,017 233 7 

$800, to, S90OSL a aap. Se tele sees holon eecte es 84,110 71,353 1215 14 

SOOO FLO 1S TS000); FIRM Sa. Bolle crete Stier Cale 97,020 92,074 2,924 30 

Underz$ i O005 +28 wacom tacorhs Saisie ees 213, 290 187,444 4,372 - 20 

$1,000 to $1,100 99,010 103, 899 4,717 48 

$1,100 to $1,200 94,710 108, 928 6, 260 66 

$1,200 to $1,300 92,550 115,797 7,893 85 

$1,300 to $1,400 86,070 116,277 9,123 106 

$1,400 to $1,500 75,770 110, 128 9,428 124 

$1,500 to $1,600 96, 860 150, 647 10, 738 111 

$1,600 to $1,700 108, 900 180,525 11,341 104 

$1,700 to $1, 800 119, 760 210,591 12,194 102 

$1,800 to $1,900 126, 480 235, 240 135272 105 

$1,900 to $2,000 125, 160 245, 626 14,019 12 

$1,000 but not including $2,000.......... 1,025,270 1,577, 658 98,985 97 

$2,000 36082 1OO ec aia etteec onic tonics terete nc tees 115,990 239,771 14,172 122 

$2 5100 Staes2) 200 os. etree othe cena toe 121,170 262,119 16,311 135 

$2>200 Fto *$2. 300 a ke eenanticre bien ameewets 103, 640 235,149 15,434 149 

$2*3000tOfS2. 400 ee re esac ee ines 91,220 DlGe2 70 15, 130 166 

$2400" tozs22500 bee newer store ser eee eda ee 80,980 200, 074 14,777 182 

$2500 *6O8S2 2600s ee eee ohn wie cece eared eee ccm ie 69, 490 178,906 14, 216 205 

$2;600 sto7$2;700). 2a ee. Pee eee eee te 60, 900 162, 800 13,598 |. 223 

$25 7200ctO LS? (SOO eee ee. ccleecing aaa. eee oS 50,980 141,565 12,374 243 

$2:.800 tor$2 900: Pees ooh foe oc dt aaa teh ee Coe 42,010 121,028 11,061 263 

$2: 900cto 133 4000 mie Oe Ae... .ct Re. Cie ee eee 37,400 111,535 10,688 286 


$2,000 but not including $3,000......... 773,780 1, 869, 220 137,761 178 
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3.—Individ ual Income-Tax Statistics, Taxation Year, 1947—concluded 


Total Total 


Income Class Taxpayers Income ax Ayeraep 
Declared Declared os 
No. $7000 $7000 $ 

S35 QOD stOuso DUO etincei ecg ans Sas biaeslshiee sles 121,940 397, 233 42,167 346 
Sosy CHE Mae IU ore fare tetra g) eave ie’e leiaus 0: eines sis oie, oie 64, 460 243,172 29, 684 461 
SAV ODOKEO SS DOOD cotter ecg. cata seme tee Se 38,750 165, 797 22,564 582 
SAB OO EOL SD Oe clara syttwinis. 2 sPetre sctons in myers lle vo Sepa tste 24, 650 117,781 17,497 710 
$3,000 but not including $5,000......... 249, 800 923,983 111,912 448 

SHHOOT COL SO; OO he sicccat c'de s Settacl the Scie tee as lates 30, 200 165, 183 26,728 885 
SOROOO LOWS; COU ete vicina s clestertels State) sco Paaire soc ere oS 18,480 119,988 21,408 1,158 
SOOO i LO te MOO aicke wise, «wis, tacoettene ail ths: siecelecesbis ole O's 12,360 92,975 18,095 1,464 
SSPOOUF Oreo OOO foiccte os Sete ails cece beaten 8, 750 74,512 15,395 1,759 
SOROOOREO «SL OK OOD eirg coarse che stetertra tetera eras ac witterctens 6,400 60, 892 13,376 2,090 
$5,000 but not including $10,000........ 76, 190 513,550 95,002 1,247 

STOROUG COnS Loy OOO teas cok. duisitetive detain oc ave tle 16, 240 195, 433 49,503 3,048 
STHTOOURTO SCOT OUO Te cee dea os coick aie ie tine ciecens 5, 800 99,498 |- 30, 656 5, 286 
S207 Q00RL GO: S258 000M es aa. POs Hees Hees 2,527 56, 239 19, 826 7, 846 
$10,000 but not including $25,000....... 24, 567 351,170 99,985 4,070 

SZ HOBOMEO NEDO; QUO: sare sce hae eeew See oes ceaseless es Delia 92,504 38, 626 13, 934 
S5OROOO SCO: SLOOIOOO Rs ccc eitorce He ive vic osc se ons 648 42,961 21,742 33,552 
SIOD AGOOKOLTOWOL einiercieid felsic Setic cg tale av aibiois te rot 139 22,468 13,942 100, 302 
SZ 5ROOOPOr OVOLs cc cccttr eres teres cae tet ctnk 3,559 157, 933 74,310 20, 879 
Grand Totals................. 2,366,456 5,980,958 622,327 263 


Subsection 3.—Corporation Income-Tax Statistics 


In the following tables, corporation statistics are presented on a taxation-year 
basis prior to assessment. The data have been extracted and compiled from the 
returns shortly after they have been filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec, which is 
caused by the fact that many large companies which operate across Canada file 
their returns in one or other of these two provinces. 


4.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Year 1947 


Com- Current Income Excess 
Item panies Year Tax Profits Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared Declared 
No. $7000 $7000 $000 

Active taxable companies—excluding co-operatives..| 25,059 1,771, 486 484, 284 166, 603 

ANAC hive COMINA NICS ecne dons. ve, Shia ette dare Sea Dee sioswre 419 164 26 2 

GO-OOCTATIVES Ete se see e toia a icoulaiaiaes eGlsniesielee are 1,794 4,904 1, 148 135 

Portals. Laxable @Ompanies:c.. oe. 22ees 6 - 27,212 1,776,554 485, 458 166, 740 

PETSONAUCOTDOPALLONSH sie. Fe te tie acctis lee certs ef aise Oe 736 6,135 _ 

OFKET exempt COMPANIES Lo... Me rstiecteta dist ois sie teleueirieaieiei> 336 2,028 10 

Grand Totals—Taxable and Exempt......... 28,344 1,784,717 485,468 166,740 


me 


1 Includes resident owned foreign companies paying $100 filing fee recorded here as tax declared. 
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5.—Distribution of Active Taxable Companies Reporting a Profit, by Income Classes, 
Industrial Divisions and Provinces, Taxation Year 1947 


Com- Current Income Excess 
Class or Province panies Year Tax Profits Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared Declared 
No. $’000 $000 $’000 
Income Class 
Uiid er $1000 ;asv08:.. See eens SS. he SR Ee 3,774 1,661 378 37 
SHLV- 1,000 to. SSB, 27000: = hc Sse Shoe ac eee 2,329 3,406 832 108 
$2. 00060 $48 000 neck eeca mare ee eens 1,669 4,116 1,018 151 
$ 3,000 to $ AS ODO iit: crerss treveteieten tte (aniore-srtine Nees Oto 1,438 5,009 1,257 203 
$4,000 40-3 —~ 5,000 ick meas career 1,228 5,524 1,402 231 
$< 5.000: torS: 2 10;:000s5..tet meee ce ern ee 3,846 27, 120 7,169 1,382 
$08810,000: to" Se 15,000! 3. Bee ee tn Sees eee eee 27, 604 Vera 1,462 
$e 15; 000 to; Slee 2000009: cS eeirekn oo tastes 1,478 25,653 6,790 1,440 
F570) 000; 60: SMO LOOO cece eros ente. vrais. cacarescd ac elena 944 21,170 5,558 1,425 
$40:25;000 to! Sam 50000 ab Natta aici ns ae cleo 2,393 84, 820 . 22,650 7,681 
See OLO0dutor SL O0000 6: eeatke. 4: f0.5. BER ee 1,535 109 , 096 29,677 10,996 
$<-100.000 048 -4250)000 Seriannniane es aeons 1,167 182,063 48,961 . 21,593 
$ 250,000 to $ 500,000 ee ee eS eee 531 185, 645 50, 892 20,699 
$1. 500.000; tOin$5000,000 sericea tales ticteee are ee ae eerie 244 171, 280 47,340 18,993 
$1000, 0002to. $5000; 000s. oo sets ies ce oevenieeee ose 217 425, 550 116, 143 42,316 
$5/000°000 or OMerHie ten sauce tite: nikeateee eter 41 491,164 137,006 37, 886 
Motals 6. St x ec, Oe eee: Sa ee cee 25,059 1,771,486 484,284 166,603 
Industrial Division 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry............0..2025: 494 14, 250 3,739 1,418 
i Giov hs cae AR Gone AG Miho. Nn oc ERs OG oo ce RE 895 119,491 33, 505 7,373 
Manufacturing 7,340 991, 445 278,343 89,773 
Construct otindckescs tee eat eri a eno 1,041 21,180 5,718 1,548 
Public utilities 1,251 147,883 41,740 8,104 
Wholesale trade 4,093 149,718 41,127 16,087 
Retail trades S05 Stach is oe Oa tc eee 4,816 172,266 42,359 31,412 
DELVICC I cet o home tae eeien clin erate arrcrenetr 2,541 43,008 12,059 ea bps: 
d DETREI Ker aeas eaa ghee ite nen TEND UPN Ts SAA AOA Ae 3,041 111,677 25,542 7,683 
Winelassitied@:.ann ss coe ire oreo ee Oe oe es ee wae 47 568 152 30 
Province 

Prince Hdwardisland].\- ccs. oss charac eet eee eee 162 4,669 913 295 
INOVariScobiahy a:b erakic cian stereo. Seed coe eras aera 936 30, 138 8,396 2,574 
ING walrus WwiGlo. cee mates cote mene nt ie eee ee 681 28,401 7,811 3,073 
@Oiebecek! OAL k: Veh: SUS A OS See 6,615 559, 823 155, 143 43,082 
OER Otero Bisco Re Se eee 8,773 797,815 216,061 78,715 
WEANTCOD EM techno ee taal oe ee eee ee 1,554 77,079 21,115 9,342 
Saskatchewanesttsctoe.. Sacwidd asicyn cael Oo ome Mere eee 761 13, 926 3,814 1,530 
Albertacoc css. eee eee Soe oe Sa eee eee ae 1,471 46, 147 12,061 4,772 


British Cohum biay se. c.tWaseiss .ikidace « Mepiasees 4,106 213, 488 58,970 23, 220 


Section 2.—Succession Duties* 


The first imposition of succession duties in Canada was in 1892, when Nova . 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario enacted legislation of this nature. 
Legislation was passed in the other provinces on the following dates: Manitoba, 
1893; Prince Edward Island and British Gola Pl 1894; Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 1905. 


Succession duties have grown to be an eters if fluctuating part of provincial 
revenues and Table 6 shows the receipts from this source from 1921. 


In 1947 seven provinces withdrew from the succession duties field as part 
of gencral agreements for the removal of duplication of direct taxation negotiated 
with the Federal Government. These agreements succeeded the expiring Wartime 
Tax Agreements, and. followed the general terms of the offer set out in the Budget 


a * Revised under the direction of Dr. A. K. Eaton, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Finance, 
ttawa. 
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Speech of June 27, 1946. ‘This offer was drawn up in such terms that any province 
could elect to enter or not to enter into an agreement with the Federal 
Government and, in respect of succession duties, provided that even a province 
that did enter into an agreement could, if it wished, retain its own levies. As 
previously mentioned, seven of the nine provinces, namely, Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia, accepted this offer and elected to repeal their own succession duties 
for the period from Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. For this period, therefore, 
provincial succession duties will be limited to those provinces which have not 
accepted the Federal Government offer before the period expires. 


The Federal Government provided in the 1946 Budget that, as from Jan. 1, 1947, 
the rates of federal duty would be doubled, and that where a provincial levy was 
continued a credit would be allowed against one-half of the federal duty for duty 
paid to a province. The existing situation, therefore, is that in provinces that 
have withdrawn their duties the previous combination of federal and provincial 
rates has been supplemented by a single federal duty at double the previous federal 
level, which in most cases results in the continuation of a total duty approximately 
the same as previously levied under the two duties combined. On the other hand, 
in the provinces that have not withdrawn their duties, the doubled rates of federal 
duty apply but may be reduced up to one-half by a credit for the duty paid to 
the province. | 


The Dominion Succession Duty Act was enacted as 4-5 Geo. VI, c. 14. Certain 
amendments were made to the Act by 5-6 Geo. VI, c. 25; 7-8 Geo. VI, c. 37; 8-9 
Geo. VI, c. 18; and the doubling of rates and provision of the tax credit mentioned 
above by 10 Geo. VI, c. 46. Two important amendments were made to the Act 
in 1948. The former provision by which bequests to non-profit charitable organi- 
zations in Canada were exempt only up to 50 p.c. of the aggregate net value of the 
estate, was changed to remove this limit entirely. A second change exempted from 
duty all successions derived from an estate of an aggregate net value not exceeding 
$50,000: formerly this exemption had applied only up to an aggregate net value of 
$5,000. While estates in excess of $50,000 remain dutiable in full, it was provided 
at the same time that in no case would the duty reduce the value of the estate 
below $50,000. | 


Revenue from the federal duty is given in Table 6. 


A common feature of both federal and provincial duties is the variation of 
rates by the degree of relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased. The four 
classes of beneficiaries that are established under federal law (see p. 1051) have, 
for example, specific rates that change with each classification, while in Ontario 
there are three classes of beneficiary with different rates of duty attached to each 
class. It is also a common feature of both federal and provincial Acts for an 
initial rate of duty to be charged based on the total value of the estate and an 
additional rate based on the bequest received by each individual. Thus, in the case 
of the Federal Government, a person who receives a bequest of $50,000, say, out 
of an estate of $500,000 is charged the rate for a $500,000 estate plus an additional 
rate for $50,000, and the total rate is then applied in calculating the tax on his 
bequest of $50,000. 

Double taxation of estates resulting from taxation of the same property by 
more than one province has been common in the past, but the withdrawal of seven 
of the provinces from the field will considerably reduce this problem.* In the inter- 
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national field, dual taxation has been dealt with by way of tax conventions. Such 
a tax convention between Canada and the United States was signed on June 8, 
1944. One of the terms of this convention is that shares in a corporation organized 
in or under the laws of the United States or any of the individual States shall be 
deemed to be property situated within the United States, and shares in a corporation 
organized in or under the laws of Canada, or of the provinces or territories of 
Canada, shall be deemed _to be property situated within Canada. 


An agreement respecting succession duties between Canada and the United 
Kingdom was signed June 5, 1946. ; 


Under these circumstances, the difficulties of working out succession duty 
tables so as to show the combined effects of federal and provincial duties is realized. 
The best that can be done here is to choose typical estates in the main classes laid 
down in the legislation and give a picture of the combined duties applicable in such 
cases. This has been attempted in the following series of tables in the hope that it 
will be useful in presenting to the student of this subject a general knowledge of the 
incidence of succession duties in Canada under conditions existing at present. 


6.—Federal and Provincial Net Receipts from Succession Duties, Respective Fiscal 
Years Ended in 1921-48 


Nots.—The fiscal years of the provinces end on the following dates: P.E.I., Dec. 31 to 1942 and there- 
after Mar. 31; N.S., Sept. 30 prior to 1935 and Nov. 30 thereafter; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30 to 1940 and 
Mar. 31 thereafter; Ont., Oct. 31 prior to 1935 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Man., Apr. 30 prior to 1947 and Mar. 31 
thereafter; Sask., Apr. 30 prior to 1947 and Mar. 31 thereafter; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


Prince New re 
Nova : : Saskat- British 
Year| Federal ee Seats ee Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Bican Alberta Colman 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1921 ame 10,569] 158,972} 151,326] 2,100,456) 4,821,811! 457,563} 331,3702] 177,415} 342,259 
1922 AAA 20,592] 120,740} 241,753) 3,005,293} 6,523,2451 168,503) 314,2352) 128,185) 563,573 
1923 Sa 9,165) 222,679) 152,609] 2,620,337| 3,858,260} 290,850} 280,985} 164,087 682,919 
1924 eee 6,088] 135,846) 163,123} 2,977,850] 4,175,198} 455,808} 489,082] 189,808 772, 712 
1925 aes 15,289] 258,408) 290,530] 2,423,149] 5,786,893} 592,2573) 287,698] 463,0964 708, 880 
1926 ate 18,788] 536,635} 293,775] 2,257,277| 8,761, 863 422,199} 337,354] 253,611 565,017 
1927 wos 8,587} 188,385] 461,386] 3,658,898} 9,468, 950 757,489} 295,192} 471,859 701, 737 
1928 a 17, 122) 221, 637| 413,797} 3,740,630) 4,667,958] 606,576} 368,800] 115,0955 758, 136 
1929 rts 29,325] 290,457] 319,600] 4,183,577] 6,610,382 732,697} 410,626] 383,1034 735,990 
1930 a0 25,946} 311,720] 198,982] 5,268,089}11, 229,439] 1,033,564] 468,893] 897,302 836, 637 
1931 ae 11,640) 256,415} 293,941] 6,916,637] 9,504,814 452,023] 323,007} 552,9904) 558,790 
1932 ts 35,453} 515,086} 190,558) 3,798,795) 6,136, 624 346,952} 199,094) 258,098 410,720 
1933 se 30,713] 262,925) 208,586) 3,070,138] 8,081,322] 267,078] 177,376] 470,741 535, 808 
1934 oe 50,452] 298,337] 245,542} 2,697,771] 6,515,071 423,416] 148,944] 256,850 382, 650 
1935 wep 19, 839} 462,733°) 415,040} 3,401,574] 3,469,4677) 340,214] 223,211] 292,701 979,401 
1936 REA 42,811] 566,856] 618,985) 4,697, 618}11,984,720} 375,045} 324,328] 270,901) 1,067,101 
1937 ue 45,380] 606,367) 398,103) 7,636, 875]15, 991,351 463,963} 311,019} 342,841 825,047 
1938 a 67,782) 745,997) 318, 947/11, 837, 572|20, 214, 183 403,878} 240,809}1,326,346] 1,261,091 
1939 hs 75,312) 557,221) 177, 276|12, 277, 427/15, 314, 854 605,426} 375,585) 372,169 703, 780 
1940 Kon 44,036} 550,057} 526,050|12,404,322|11,500,282) 875,449) 352,427] 374,996] 1,161,975 
1941 was 42,662] 409,632] 383,4258) 5, 014,7738)11, 172, 484 603,328] 261,849} 415,156 888, 860 


19419 |6,956,5740| 42,662) 409,632] 383, 425/12, 201, 557/11,676,453] 737,393] 345,918} 673,058] 760,768 
1942 |13,278,483] 56,767) 688,427) 221, 909]12,075,952|11,636,058] 538,698] 405,710] 458,702} 818,321 
1943 |15,019,830) 46,143} 662,188] 599,877) 6,796, 154/13,320,867| 341,223] 480,684] 684,9564| 1,449,789 
1944 |17,250,798] 82,1201) 508,718] 364,778] 6,504, 608/12,783,119] .334,886] 501,070} 903,3024) 1,870,507 
1945 |21, 447,573] 108,893] 881,586] 677,485] 5,381, 806]12,524,929} 649,680] 648, 154]1,129,8814] 1,723,092 
1946 |23,576,071} 92,617) 667,364/1,072,414] 6,298, 837|15,227,4703| 767,275) 667,610} 855,433] 2,918,920 
1947 |30, 828,040} 63,568} 368,029} 431, 716}11,353, 143}17,944,532]} 809,365!2) 509,313] 652,1714| 1,048,501 
1948 [25,549,777] 62,6831 215,654| 52, 508111, 834, 802115, 994,839]  403,2471. 121,239] 149,048| 398,362 


-lIncludes ‘‘Funds in lieu of Succession Duties’. 2 Includes ‘‘Suecession Duties Act’’ fees. 
3 Hight months. 4 Revised since the publication of the 1948-49 Year Book. 5 Three months, 
6 Fourteen months. 7 Five months. 8 Nine months. 9 Figures below the rule are 
for fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 of year stated; due to changes in the provincial fiscal years, figures 
are given in several cases for broken periods. 10'Ten months; Act came into force June 14, 1941. 
11 Fifteen months. 12 Hleven months. 
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Federal Duty.—Beneficiaries are divided into four classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow or dependent child or dependent grandchild. 
: (2) Husband; parent; grandparent; child over 18 years of age, not infirm; 
son- or daughter-in-law. 
(3) Lineal ancestor other than parent or grandparent; brother, sister or 
their descendant; uncle or aunt or their descendant. 
(4) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $50,000, or on bequests up to $1,000 
to any one individual, nor is duty levied on gifts to the Federal Government or 
provinces, on residential property of certain diplomatic or consular officials, on 
pensions administered by the Canadian Pensions Commission or those payable 
by Allied Nations for war services nor on insurance moneys or annuities if the assured 
or person with whom contract was made was domiciled outside Canada at the 
time of death. Provision is made for increased exemptions and reduced duties in 
the case of those dying as a result of war service. Bequests to non-profit charitable 
organizations in Canada are exempt. 

Widows are exempt up to $20,000, dependent children to $5,000 each and, in 
cases where dependent children do not benefit, the widow’s exemption is increased 
by $5,000 for each child who does not benefit. In the case of dependent orphaned 
children, there is a further exemption of $15,000 (in addition to $5,000) divisible 
proportionately among such orphans according to their number and the value of 
each individual benefit. Duty is payable on the excess only when the limit is 
passed, i.e., these exemptions are deductible exemptions. 

Gifts made during the lifetime are exempt if the transfer was carried out more 
than three years prior to the death of the deceased and the recipient of such gifts 
secured full possession at the time of the transfer and the donor (the deceased) 
thereafter did not retain any rights therein or secure any benefits therefrom. 

If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid 
in connection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime 
then no succession duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that 
succession duty thereon is in excess of the gift tax. 

Examples of the rates of duty and duty levied are given in Table 7. 


7.—The Incidence of Succession Duties in all Provinces (except Quebec and Ontario) 
on Typical Estates 


nen 


Olas Aseegnte | Dutisble | rate | Duty 
$ $ p.c $ 

FAME VIG ONG? OD Vaso.) oe 5 ayaicreleoials.c wieysin «sls ve,eie'9i0)s, »voha"s 60, 000 40,000 10-6 4,240 
100,000 80,000 14-7 11,760 

300, 000 280,000 26-7 74, 760 

500, 000 480,000 32°7 156, 960 

1,000,000 980,000 38-7 379, 260 

B. Only child over 18 yearS........0ceeseeeeeees 60, 000 60, 000 11-9 7,140 
100, 000 100, 000 16-7 16,700 

300, 000 300,000 28-7 86,100 

500, 000 500,000 34-7 173, 500 

1,000,000 1,000,000 40-7 407,000 

GR BrateMOTsister bailar tis aC es « Sep re a sielew <'s 60,000 60,000 13-9 8,340 
100,000 100, 000 18-7 18,700 

300,000 300,000 30-7 92,100 

500,000 500, 000 36°7 183, 500 

1,000,000 1,000,000 42-7 427,000 

TOMISELAUEEr SP Leonie oh cttells crelsielels wleinionwie cies 60,000 60,000 15-9 9,540 
100, 000 100, 000 20-7 20,700 

300, 000 300, 000 32°7 98,100 

500, 000 500, 000 38-7 193, 500 


1,000, 000 1,000, 000 44-7 447,000 
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The Incidence of Combined Federal and Provincial Succession Duties.— 
Under the new tax agreements outlined at pp. 1048-1049, only the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, which have not entered the agreement, have retained their 
own succession duties. As already mentioned, the other seven provinces elected 
to repeal their succession duties for the period from Apr. 1, 1947, to Mar. 31, 1952. 
As a consequence, the tables showing combined rates of federal and provincial duty 
for each province, which appeared at pp. 942-950 of the 1946 Year Book, have been 
deleted with the exception of those for the two above-mentioned provinces. The 
new condition of doubled federal duties and a tax credit up to 50 p.c. for the 
provincial duty has been taken into account in Tables 8 and 9. The rates under 
the heading “‘Dominion Duty” shown in the 1946 Year Book have been doubled 
and under ‘Combined Duty” the greater of (1) the amount of the federal duty 
(doubled rates), or (2) the provincial duty plus one-half the federal duty, is given. 


In these two tables, the beneficiaries under all the classes show the duties 
collectable where the estate of given value is left to one beneficiary only, since it 
would be impossible to cover the many different classifications, exemptions and 
saving clauses to be found in the legislation of the respective provinces. In every 
case the estate is assumed to be wholly situated within the province and the bene- 
ficiary domiciled therein to be the sole heir. The reader is referred to the legislation 
and to the taxing authority shown under each provincial heading for more complete 
information. 


Quebec.—The current legislation under which succession duties are collected 
is c. 18 of 1943. As stated at p. 1050, the following text and table can give only a 
broad outline of such duties as applied to comparable classes of beneficiaries in 
other provinces. Full details regarding other cases may be obtained from the 
Act quoted or from the Collector of Succession Duties, Provincial Revenue Offices, 
Quebec. 


Under the legislation, beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 


(1) Those in direct ascending or descending line between consort, between 
father- or mother-in-law, and son- and daughter-in-law, between 
step-father or step-mother and step-son and step-daughter. There is 
no limitation of degree in the direct ascending or descending line 
between these relationships. 


(2) Those in collateral line including a brother or sister, or descendant of a 
brother or sister of the deceased, or to a brother or sister, or son or 
daughter of a brother or sister, of the father or mother of the deceased. 


(3) Others. 


No duty is payable when the aggregate value of the property passing to persons 
in Class (1) does not exceed $10,000. This sum is increased by $1,000 for each child 
who has survived or has left surviving descendants. No duty is payable on bequests 
up to $1,000 to beneficiaries in Class (3) who have heen in the employ of the testator 
for five years or more. In estates that devolved prior to Feb. 22, 1949, no duty 
is payable on legacies for religious, charitable or educational purposes in Quebee and 
the same privilege is extended to legacies for similar work outside that Province, 
provided that the province or State within which the work is to be carried out 
extends reciprocal privileges under its succession duty laws. Since February, 1949, 
all legacies, gifts and subscriptions for religious, charitable and educational purposes 
are tax-free, regardless of the country, province or State where the institutions 
benefiting therefrom are located. 


—" 
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8.—The Incidence of Federal and Quebec Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty 
Class Oe ae en ee ee ee pape 
e utiable utiable uties 
Value Value Rate Duty Value Rate Duty 
$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ 
A. Widow only........ 20,000 —_ — — 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 _— _ — 25,000 3-00 750 750 
50,000 — — —_ 50,000 4-00 2,000 2,000 
60,000. 40,000 | 10-60 4,240 60,000 5-60 |* 3,360 7,140 


100,000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 13, 880 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 12-00 36,000 74,760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70 | 156,960 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 |} 156,960 
1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 280,000 } 419,630 


B. Only child over 


TS iVOATS. Sins .3% 20,000 oe == = 20,000 2-80 560 560 
25,000 = SS = 25,000 3-00 750 750 
50,000 Ta 50,000 4-00 2,000 2,000 


60, 000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60,000 5-60 3,360 7,140 
100,000 | 100,000 | 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 8-00 8,000 16,700 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 12-00 36,000 86, 100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70] 173,500 | 500,000 | 15-50 77,500 || 173,500 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 23-00 | 230,000 | 483,500 


C. Brother or sister... 20,000 — — — 20,000 7-80 1,560 1,560 
25,000 — — — 25,000 8-50 2,125 2,125 
50,000 — _ 50,000 12-00 6,000 6,000 


60,000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 | 60,000} 13-40 8,040 12,210 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000 | 16-00 16,000 25,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 19-00 57,000 || 103,050 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70 | 183,500 } 500,000 | 21-67 | 108,850} 200,100 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 28-33 | 283,300 | 496,800 


De Strangeri i coe-.<% 20,000 = = — 20,000 | 14-00 2,800 2,800 
25,000 — = — 25,000 | 14-50 3, 625 3,625 
50,000 ca = 50,000 | 17-00 8,500 8,500 


60,000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 18-00 10,800 15,570 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000 | 22-00 22,000 32,350 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 25-75 77,250 |} 126,300 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500] 500,000 | 28-25 | 142,250) 239,000 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 34-50 | 345,000 | 568,500 


1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 1049. 


Ontario.—The current legislation on succession duties is c. 1 of 1939 (Second 
Session) as amended, and full information may be obtained on application te the 
Succession Duty Office, Treasury Department, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Beneficiaries are divided into three classes, as follows:— 
(1) Widow; child; husband; parent; grandparent; grandchild; son- or 
daughter-in-law. 
(2) Brother; sister; nephew; niece; uncle; aunt; cousin; child of nephew 
or niece. 
(3) Others. 


No duty is payable on estates not exceeding $5,000 in aggregate value, nor on 
estates not exceeding $50,000 devised to persons in Class (1), nor on those not 
exceeding $10,000 devised to persons in Class (2). Where the aggregate value of an 
estate does not exceed $50,000 the shares in such an estate passing to beneficiaries in 
Class (1) are exempt from duty. The same rule applies to shares of beneficiaries in 
Class (2) where the aggregate value does not exceed $10,000. 
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Where any person in Class (3) was in the employ of the deceased for at least five 
years immediately prior to his death, no duty is payable with respect to any benefits 
which such person derived from the deceased where the total value of such benefits 
is not in excess of $1,000. Such benefits however, while exempt, are nevertheless 
taken as a factor in fixing the rates applicable to the dutiable portions of the 
estate. 

Bequests for religious purposes to any religious organization which carries on 
its work solely in Canada, and charitable or educational purposes to any charitable 
or educational organization which carries on its work solely in Ontario are exempt 
from duty and are altogether ignored in the computation of duty on the portions 
of the estate that are not exempt. The same rule applies to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Red Cross Society and other 
approved patriotic organizations. 


9.—The Incidence of Federal and Ontario Succession Duties on Typical Estates 


Aggre- Federal Duty! Provincial Duty 


Class gate : ne 
Net Dutiable Dutiable Duties!,? 
Value Value Rate Duty Value Rate Duty 


$ $ pic: $ $ p.c. $ $ 
Avawiicd owsonlyane. nes 20,000 —- 


Combined 


60,000 40,000 | 10-60 4,240 60, 000 4-60 3, 1748 5,294 
100, 000 80,000 | 14-70 11,760 | 100,000 7-50 8, 6258 14,505 
300,000 | 280,000 | 26-70 74,760 | 300,000 | 10-00 | 34,5008 74,760 
500,000 | 480,000 | 32-70] 156,960} 500,000] 12-50 | 71,8753 | 156,960 

1,000,000 | 980,000 | 38-70 | 379,260 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 207,000 | 396,630 


B. Only child over 
TS: VeaTs. Hee. ces 20,000 _— —_ 


= 50, 000 2-50 1, 4388 1,438 

60,000 60,000 | 11-90 7,140 60, 000 4-60 3, 1748 7,140 
100,000 | 100,000} 16-70 16,700 | 100,000 7°50 8, 6258 16,975 
300,000 | 300,000 | 28-70 86,100 | 300,000 | 10-00 | 34,500 86,100 
500,000 | 500,000 | 34-70 | 173,500 | 500,000 | 12-50 | 71,8753 | 173,500 
1,000,000 | 1,000,000 } 40-70 | 407,000 | 1,000,000 | 18-00 | 207,0003 || 410,500 


C. Brother or sister...| 20,000 = = = 20, 000 8-60 | 2,0644 2,064 
25,000 — = = 25,000 | 9-15 92,7444 2,744 
50, 000 = Sa 50,000 | 11-90 7, 1404 7,140 


60,000 60,000 | 13-90 8,340 60,000 | 13-00 9, 3604 13, 530 
100,000 | 100,000 | 18-70 18,700 | 100,000} 15-20 18, 2404 27,590 
300,000 | 300,000 | 30-70 92,100 | 300,000 | 18-00 | 64-8004 || 110,850 
500,000 | 500,000 | 36-70} 183,500 | 500,000 | 20-50 | 128,0004 || 214,750 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 42-70 | 427,000 | 1,000,000 | 26-00 | 312,0004 | 525,500 


Dy, Stranger..22 sence 20,000 == = — 20,000 | 13-10 3, 275% 3,275 
25,000 = = as 25,000 | 13-40 4, 1875 4,187 
50, 000 = = 50,000 | 15-00 9,3755 9,375 


60, 000 60,000 | 15-90 9,540 60,000 | 15-50 11,6255 16,395 
100,000 | 100,000 | 20-70 20,700 | 100,000} 17:50} 21,8755 32,225 
300,000 | 300,000 | 32-70 98,100 | 300,000 | 22-50 | 84,3755 | 133,425 
500,000 | 500,000 | 38-70 | 193,500 | 500,000 | 27-50 | 171,875° || 268,625 

1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 44-70 | 447,000 | 1,000,000 | 35-00 | 437,500° || 661,000 


i 

1 The rates of federal duty shown are those actually applied but a credit may be made to the taxpayer 
up to one-half of this amount on account of duty paid to the provinces, see p. 1049. 2 Includes surtax 
on provincial duty. 3 Includes a surtax of 15 p.c. 4 Includes a surtax of 20 p.c. 5 Includes 
a surtax of 25 p.c. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


In this Chapter are assembled the statistics regarding financial institutions and 
transactions, other than those pertaining to insurance: the latter are dealt with 
separately in Chapter XXVI. Operating profits of corporations and net income to 
stockholders formerly dealt with in this Chapter will be found at pp. 395-398. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch 


At pp. 900-905, inclusive, of the 1988 Year Book there appears a historical 
sketch of currency and banking in Canada, tracing certain features of the central 
banking system that finally led up to the establishment of the Bank of Canada. 
In chronological order these were:— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 and designed to 
effect greater co-operation among the banks in the issue of notes, in credit control 
and in various aspects of bank activities. 


(3) The Central Gold Reserves, established by the Bank Act of 1913. 


(4) Rediscount Facilities, although originated as a war measure by the Finance 
Act of 1914, were made a permanent feature of the system by the Finance Act of 
1923, which empowered the Minister of Finance to issue Dominion notes to the 
banks on the deposit by them of approved securities. This legislation provided 
the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will, 
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Section 2.—The Bank of Canada 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada Act and Its Amendments 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated in 1934 and commenced operations on 
Mar. 11, 1935. An account of the capital structure of the Bank and its transition 
from a privately owned institution to a wholly government-owned one is given at 
p. 800 of the 1941 Year Book. 


The Bank is authorized to pay cumulative dividends of 43 p.c. per annum from 
its profits after making such provision as the Board thinks proper for bad and 
doubtful debts, depreciation in assets, pension funds, and all such matters as are 
properly provided for by banks. The remainder of the profits will be paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada and to the Rest Fund of the Bank in specified 
proportions until the Rest Fund is equal to the paid-up capital, when all the remain- 
ing profits will be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments without restriction if of a maturity not exceeding two years, and in limtted 
amounts if of longer maturity; short-term securities of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments may be rediscounted. It may also buy and sell short-term securities 
of Commonwealth countries, the United States or France without restriction if 
maturing within six months, and such securities having a maturity exceeding six 
months in limited amounts. The Bank may buy and sell certain classes of com- 
mercial paper of limited currency, and, if endorsed by a chartered bank, may redis- 
count such commercial paper. Advances for six-month periods may be made to 
chartered banks, Quebec Savings Banks, the Federal Government or any Provincial 
Government against certain classes of collateral, and advances of specified duration 
may be made to the Federal Government or any Provincial Government in amounts 
not exceeding a fixed proportion of such government’s revenue. The Bank may 
accept from the Federal or Provincial Governments, or from any chartered bank 
or any bank incorporated under the Quebec Savings Banks’ Act, deposits that do 
not bear interest. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze coin, 
and gold and silver bullion, and may deal in foreign exchange. 


The provisions regarding the note issue of the Bank of Canada are dealt with 
at p. 1060. 


The Bank of Canada Act (24-25 Geo. V, c. 48 and amendments) provides 
that the Bank shall maintain a reserve of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its 
total note and deposit liabilities in Canada. Under the terms of the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, authorizing the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board, the minimum gold reserve requirement has been tem-. 
porarily suspended; this suspension was continued under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Act, 1946. The reserve, in addition to gold, may include silver bullion; 
balances in pounds sterling in the Bank of England, in United States dollars in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and in gold currencies in central banks in gold- 
standard countries or in the Bank for International Settlements; treasury bills of 
the United Kingdom or the United States of America having a maturity not exceeding 
three months; and bills of exchange having a maturity not exceeding 90 days, 
payable in London or New York, or in a gold-standard country, less any liabilities 
of the Bank payable in the currency of the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America or a gold-standard country. In accordance with the terms of the Foreign 
Exchange Acquisition Order, 1940, the Bank of Canada sold foreign exchange with a 
Canadian dollar value of $27,734,444 to the Foreign Exchange Control Board. 
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The chartered banks are required to maintain a reserve of not less than 5 p.c. 
of their deposit liabilities, payable in Canadian dollars, in the form of deposits with, 
_and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank acts as the fiscal agent of Canada without charge and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent of any province. The Bank does not accept 
deposits from individuals and does not compete with the chartered banks in com- 
mercial banking fields. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa, and it has an agency in each province, 
namely, at St. John’s, Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 

The Governor of the Bank is its chief executive officer and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors; he is assisted by a Deputy Governor and an Assistant Deputy 
Governor. The first appointments were made by the Government. Subsequent 
appointments are to be made by the Board of Directors subject to the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 

At the first meeting of the shareholders on Jan. 23, 1935, seven directors were 
elected with terms as follows: one director, until the third annual general meeting 
(1938); two, until the fourth (1939); two, until the fifth (1940); and two, until the 
sixth annual general meeting (1941). Former directors continued in office when the 
Government took over the management of the Bank but directors are now appointed 
by the Minister of Finance with the approval of the Governor in Council for terms 
of three years. In 1948 there were eleven directors.* In the transaction of the business 
of the Bank, each director has one vote. 

There is also an Executive Committee of the Board of Directors consisting of 
the Governor, Deputy Governor and one member of the Board, which must meet 
once a week. This Committee has the same powers as the Board but every decision 
is submitted to the Board of Directors at its next meeting. The Board must meet 

at least four times a year. The Deputy Minister of Finance is an ex officio member 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, but is without vote. 

The Governor alone, or in his absence the Deputy Governor, has the power to 
veto any action or decision of the Board of Directors or the Executive Committee, 
subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor in Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to 
the Canadian Financial System 


An article under this title is given at pp. 881-885 of the 1937 edition of the 
Year Book. It deals with such subjects as the functions of the Bank, its control 
and regulation of credit and currency, the mechanism by which such control is 
exercised, the expansion and contraction of credit, the mitigation of general economic 
fluctuations, the control of exchange operations, the advisory function of the Bank, 
and its duties as the Government’s banker. An article on the wartime functions 
of a central bank appears at pp. 803-806 of the 1942 Year Book. 


Subsection 3.—Bank of Canada Operations 
The expansion of Bank of Canada liabilities and assets has provided for increased 
Bank of Canada notes in active circulation (the chartered bank-note issue is limited 
and is gradually being retired) and has enlarged the cash reserves of the chartered 
banks. The principal changes in Bank of Canada assets since April, 1938, have 
been (a) the rise in investments, partly to replace the gold and foreign-exchange 


* The number of directors was;increased,to 12 in 1949. 
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holdings transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control Board under the terms of 
the Exchange Fund Order and Foreign Exchange Acquisition Order, dated Apr. 30, 
1940, and (b) the fluctuations in holdings of sterling exchange through which the 
Bank has temporarily financed Canadian dollar requirements of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, Mar. 13, 1935, and Dec. 31, 1946-48 


Source: Annual Statements of the Bank of Canada. 


Item Mar. 13, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1946 | Dec. 31, 1947 | Dec. 31, 1948 
Assets $ $ § $ 
Reserves (at market values)— 
Gold com andebullion: tse seek ook eens 106, 584,356 1 1 1 
Silver bullionys shrtee aie nie een 986,363 — — _ 
Sterling and U.S.A. dollars.... 394, 875 960, 131 1,958,591 419, 634 
Other currencies: 5.5.9 so een eee _— — 226, 483 53, 208 
LObaIS PRESeCE Ves aa. aie ee ee 107,965,594 960, 1313 2,185,074! 472,8421 
Subsidiary Cort soe. este ee Oe ce eee 297,335 345,465 131,437 107, 283 
Investments (at not exceeding market values)- 
Federal and Provincial Government short- 
term securities........ EMA ta Ae SEL ae 84,846,294 |1,197, 436,208 |1,022,024,822 | 1,238,675,619 
Other Federal and Provincial Government 
SECUTIEIES Ue ett, ee 115,013,637 708,164,801 857,529, 840 779,070,636 
Totals; INVEstMments-.ceeccsesers 149, 859,931 |1,905,601,009 |1,879,554,162 | 2,012,746,155 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock. . oe 15,000, 000 25,000,000 25, 000, 000 
Bank: premises:.2 See re Le a nee on — 2,438,215 2,341, 722 2,532,498 
All other asseten xn oe ces Nos eee eee 1,191,897 24,271,461 16,008, 084 17,750, 812 
Totals, Assets22 4.35,. ds glk ce 259,314,757 |1,948,616,281 |1,925,220,479 | 2,058,609,590 
Liabilities : 
Capital*paid Upseeek thos cena eee, See ee 4,991,640 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Rest fundis. sectheteng, tec eee ere Eee — 10, 050,367 10, 050,367 10,050,367 
Notes'in circulations.) 0... cee ee 97,805,665 |1, 186,201,681 |1,211,350,386 | 1,289,080,333 
Deposits— 
Federal: Governmenticne niece eee. 4,212,200 81,468, 167 87,607,699 117,174, 107 
Charteredibanksi.n. oun tao eee ce ee 151,927,628 565,469,659 686,161,798 547,845,654 
Other. 4. ahs. BUG. Fae ee 277, 922 93, 800, 976 67,623, 489 81,009,500 
fRotals, Deposits sate amen oes 156,417,750 | 740,738,701 | 691,292,981 745,529,261 
Liabilities payable in sterling, United States 
and foreign gold currencies.................. — 960,131 1,978, 667 419,634 
Dividends declarcdeee ea een eee a 112,500 112,500 112,500 
Other ligbilitiessy3.2 ee eee eee 99,702 5,552,901 5,435,578 8,417,495 
Totals, Liabilities............... 259,314,757 11,948, 616,281 |1,925,220,479 | 2,058,609,590 


1 The Exchange Fund Order, 1940, authorized the transfer of the Bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board and temporarily suspended the requirement for a minimum gold reserve. 


Subsection 4.—The Industrial Development Bank 


The Industrial Development Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was 
incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944, commencing its banking operations 
on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the preamble to the Act as follows:— 

“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of 
monetary action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises 
which may reasonably be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income 


and employment is maintained, by supplementing the activities of other lenders and 
by providing capital assistance to industry with particular consideration to the financing 


problems of small enterprises.’’ ar 
The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada and the Directors are the Directors and Assistant Deputy Governor 
of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 capital stock of the Bank, now completely - 
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paid up, was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. The Industrial Development 
Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its 
total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and under- 
writing agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up 
capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises 
in Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 


(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 


(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or 
debentures; 


(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with 
whom the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 
The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 


The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of 
other lending agencies rather than to compete with them and the Act of incorpora- 
tion requires that it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that similar credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms 
and conditions. The Bank is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business 
of deposit banking. 


Authorized and outstanding loans of the Industrial Development Bank as at 
Mar. 31, 1949, are classified by provinces, size of loans and industries in Table 2. 
The monthly statement of assets and liabilities of the Bank for Dec. 31, 1949, 
showed outstanding loans and investments at that date of $21,068,627. 


2.—Authorized and Outstanding Loans and Investments of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, by Provinces, Size and Industries, as at Mar. 31, 1949 


Province Authorized |Outstanding Industry Authorized Outstanding 
$ $ ; $ $ 
Prince Edward Island..... 45,000 36, 940 4 Hae and Medel ae Mia 4, ea na 3,026, oie 
. MD DER I PLOCUCtS. aes 5. DF 25,00 
aes Pera: TS? Sale ial a Leather products......... 620, 500 519, 237 
New Brunswick........... 830, 000 557,727 || Textile products (except 
QOuebeeerrmtn co ht eee 10,161,771 | 7,457,645 Cte ae a re wer aie cur 792 
: othing (textiles and fur 8, 50 35,359 
Ontario Re ie MOL st Mel ers: So 11,157,567 9,148,676 Wud predusls. eiaehi 3,810, 193 2,716, 024 
Mamiobat. 2a vas a) Se 2: 1,312, 250 1,006, 284 Paper products (including 
Saskatchewan............. 1,045,158 182,308 Bay Becca ee ‘ 4,000, 700 3,644, 817 
9 rinting, publishing an 
epi as Bee dice ol allied indvetrieg ds... 1,183,500 | 955,593 
British Columbia!......... 4,199,591 2,311, 482 Pes and steel, products 
including machinery an 
COPED eal megane $1,495,0522| 22,481,726 | quipment)..... | 4,040,425 | 2,755,381 
PST ASh TMF o Reese | | eee paaeae En Bean eee saupment 1,015, 250 847, 859 
Size of Loan No. | Authorized] “vets ee eT a. 00 9,736 
Electrical apparatus and 
SUpPPHesie oe Bie eee: 380, 000 Sloateo 
$ Non-metallic mineral 
products: eee ia ee 2,114,928 1,349, 534 
$5,000 or under............ 19 Zoi 670) pit roduetser Dem oum aaa See yy Po Fe 
$5,001 to $25,000........... 180 | 2,659,895 || Chemical products.......| 215/000 | 1,989,701 
$25,001 to $50,000.......... 73 2, 882, 234 ee Se ie manufac- nage yond 
turing industries........ : : 
NS! ea all ale Refrigerationaqs ec) so: 2,657, 808 1,175, 683 
$100,001 to $200,000........ 46 | 7,054,076 Generating or distribut- 
$200,001 or over........... 22 | 13,000,278 || ing of electricity........ 95,000 71,500 
PP OUSISs ann gf cine. 420 | 31,495,052 2 Wotalsrsc6F.8. cl5 So 31,495,0522| 22,481,726 
i Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Net authorizations were $27,616,518 of which 


those in excess of $200,000 totalled $11,814,548, because of partial repayments on account of current 
authorizations. 
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Section 3.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief 
circulating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described at pp. 900-905 of the 1938 
Year Book. The main steps of this development that remained as permanent 
features of the system are outlined at pp. 809-810 of the 1941 Year Book. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability 
for Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and 
partly replaced in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations 
of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of 
Canada completed the replacement of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 
denomination that had previously been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce the 
issue of their own bank notes gradually during the years 1935-45 to an amount 
not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. 
Further restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the 
right of chartered banks to issue or reissue any notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and after 
January, 1950, the chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then 
remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment 
of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


As a result of the changes indicated above, data since 1935 on bank-note 
circulation are not comparable with those of earlier years though statistics of total 
notes in the hands of the general public are comparable. This public circulation 
includes chartered bank notes together with Dominion or Bank of Canada notes, 
exclusive of those held by the banks as reserves. 


Since 1935 there has been little change in the circulation of denominations 
under $5. In most of the denominations from $5 to $100, where Bank of Canada 
notes have largely replaced chartered bank notes or Dominion notes, there has been 
a decided increase. 


3.—Denominations of Bank of Canada, Dominion and Other Notes in Circulation 
for Certain Years, 1926-48 


Nore.—Annual averages of month-end figures. The totals outstanding are not always multiples of the 
denominations of notes because of adjustments made according to scale when parts of mutilated notes are 
turned in for cancellation. 


Denomination 1926 1929 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Sleek elk. 17,732,100 20,032,308 40,577,111 41,241, 696 42,333,444 44,333,321 
$255 sre iets 12,925,212 14, 609, 088 31,024,976 31, 889, 923 32, 267,026 33,376,393 
Sar oe ae 33,397 32,138 28, 838 28,831 28, 829 ,825 
SOE ete. 626, 179 730,101 102,603,827 | 102,390,902 | 101,204,684 101, 580, 468 
$10 22). 52S == a 403,777,675 | 391,899,105 | 391,716,339 402, 751,820 
S20E Sens neces = = 266,684,012 | 280,872,417 | 284,105,734 302, 582,290 
S25 1 Paettgccatis os = i 43,977 47,073 46, 683 46, 633 
Boe eee Se 650 650 75,590,344 89,303, 404 95, 227,990 100, 026, 467 
SION ET Cac cee a =a 137,953,983 | 168,910,387 | 196,214,333 217, 431, 683 
S500 se ee. 1,875,917 1,811,875 457,917 402,875 345, 000 293 , 542 
$1,000. 3,799, 250 4,168,917 19, 024, 083 17,779, 166 17, 145, 750 15, 701, 833 
Bo evita 36,992, 705 41,385,077 |1,077, 766,743 |1,124,765,779 |1, 160,635,812 | 1,218, 153,275 


—_—— | | SS [| SS | | 
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3.— Denominations of Bank of Canada, Dominion and Other Notes in Circulation 
for Certain Years, 1926-48—concluded 


Denomination 1926 1929 1945 1946 1947 1948 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Specials— 

$1,000...... 671,333 407, 667 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

$5,000...... 16,307,500 7, 209, 583 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 

$50,000...... 134,675,000 | 153,970,834 — — — — 
Provincial...... 27, 624 27,621 27,574 27,574 27,578 27,568 
Fractional...... 1,330, 663 1,380,710 1,093,051 1,092, 522 1,091, 963 1,091,691 
Defunct notes. . = — 89, 660 89, 406 88, 923 88, 642 
Grand Totals..| 190,004,825 | 204,381,492 1,078, 988,028 |1,125,986,281 |1,161,855,271 1,219,372,176 


ee TESS Fg Be oleae ts Dee ea ou NT pew Gy Ph 
4.—Annual Averages of Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures of circulating media in the hands of the general public for the years 1900-35 appear at 
p. 900 of the 1936 Year Book. Figures comparable to those shown below for the years 1926-38 are given at 
p. 959 of the 1946 edition. 


Averages of Averages of Daily 


Month-End Figures 


Figures of Total 


Year Dominion 
Chartered 
E or Bank of Per 
sre anada Total Amount? Capita! 
Notes? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SO rete eee se ae eee Ss 88, 820, 636 129, 261, 655 218,082,291 216,000, 000 19-17 
LOA RI opie ae 3 en eet ee 87,194,399 206, 916, 964 294,111,363 287,000, 000 20722 
LTD alae tot aoe US eee a he anes 78, 761, 049 320,037,329 398, 798,378 386, 000, 000 33-54 
104 OR ee eet te ery. or he 69,502, 871 472,011,416 541,514, 287 523,000,000 44°88 
TOAD: RUN age ee ee Edd crue ob 49,082,172 660, 998, 231 710,080, 403 688, 000, 000 58-25 
Se eS AS i Gee co Scie Mee ae 37,056, 1875) 821,330,660 858, 386, 847 835, 000, 000 69-73 
LIE GSE ai, AE na Ae Ram cA die aes 28,636,1745| 940,911,000 969, 547,174 951,000,000 78-47 
L040 CENT Pe Ce 23,172,7175| 981,727,494 1,004,900, 211 992,000, 000 80-60 
LAE TRCN IG Bo ts PO at ae me 19, 675, 994 5/1, 009, 112, 506 1,028, 788,500 |/1,013, 000, 000 80-51 
LOSS oie Sa I On EE 17, 109,071 51,055, 587,720 1,072,696, 791 111,053,000, 000 81-74 


a SN i ee ID 


. 1 Gross note circulation of chartered banks less notes held by other chartered banks. 2 Total 
issue less notes held by chartered banks and notes deposited in the Central Gold Reserves up to March, 
1935. ’ Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. 4 Figures based on 
estimates of population as given at p. 155. 5 Gross note circulation only; notes held by other chart- 
ered banks cannot be subtracted since they are not available. 

Coinage.*—The present monetary standard of Canada is gold of 900 millesimal 
fineness (23-22 grains of pure gold equal to one gold dollar). Under the Uniform 
Currency Act of 1871, gold coin has been authorized but only very limited issues 
were ever made. Gold coins have not been struck since 1919. The British sovereign 
and half-sovereign, and United States eagle, half-eagle and double eagle are legal 
tender. Subsidiary coin consists of $1, and 50-, 25- and 10-cent silver pieces, t 
5-cent nickel and 1-cent bronze pieces. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender to the 
amount of 10 dollars. The 5-cent piece is legal tender up to five dollars and the 
l-cent bronze coin up to 25 cents. There is no provision for the redemption of 
subsidiary coin. A table at p. 807 of the 1941 Year Book gives particulars of 
weight, fineness, etc., of current coins. 

* Revised by the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 

t The Currency Act of 1910 made provision for a silver dollar and a 5-cent silver coin. The 5-cent 
silver coin was coined freely until 1921. It still has limited legal tender but has been replaced in the coinage 
by the nickel 5-cent piece. In 1942 a 5-cent piece was coined from ‘tombac’, a copper-zinc alloy, in order 


to conserve nickel for war purposes, and this coin was replaced in 1944 by a 5-cent coin composed of mild 
steel with a chromium finish. The current coin is pure nickel. 
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5.—Cireulation of Canadian Coin as at Dec. 31, 1939-48 


Nore.—The figures are of net issues of coin. Figures for the years 1901-25 are given at p. 858 of the 1927-28 
Year Book and for 1926-38 at p. 956 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Silver Nickel Tombac Steel Bronze Total Per Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1939 ene 32,236,145 | 3,355,906 — — 3,276.771 | 38,868, 822 3-45 
1940 kets Sadek 36,944,040 | 4,015, 232 -- — 4,092,234 | 45,051,506 3-96 
194 Mareen: 40,339,221 | 4,467,463 — —- 4,648,567 | 49,455,251 4-30 
194 2505), ovleesty tor 44,011,038 | 4,827,596 169, 424 — 5,422,131 | 54,430,189 4-67 
[O43 oo ee 51,009,046 | 4,826,033 | 1,407,424 -- 6,300,627 | 63,548, 130 5-38 
[944 oa ee ere 54,972,812 | 4,825,057 | 1,407,754 571,000 | 6,753,329 | 68,529,952 5-72 
[945.5 -arersne ate 58,327,590 | 4.823,237 | 1,407,462 | 1,521,170 | 7,499,263 73,578, 722 6-07 
[G4 Gee tee ee 59,944,549 | 5,113,103 | 1,155,791 1,520,849 | 8,024,547 | 75,758,839 6-16 
(94%. eee ee 61,049,986 | 5,503,117 868,994 | 1,520,647 | 8,382,327 | 77,325,071 6-15 
1948 0 sme 2-2 63.829,640 | 6.117.555 730,064 1.520.210 | 9,088,221 | 81,285,690 6-31 


1 Per capita figures are based on estimates of population as given at p. 155. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908. By 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, it was constituted a branch of the Department of 
Finance, and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Sect. 3 of that 
Act, it has, since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the 
British North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their 
coins from the Royal Mint at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Limited, 
England. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to 
the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British 
sovereigns and of small coins struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. 
Before 1914, small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the First 
World War the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by 
establishing a refinery in which nearly 20,000,000 fine oz. of South African gold 
were treated on account of the Bank of England. The subsequent development 
of the gold-mining industry in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming 
one of the principal activities of the Mint. Most of the fine gold produced from the 
rough shipments from the mines is delivered to the Department of Finance (since 
Mar. 11, 1935, the Bank of Canada has acted as agent for the Government) in the 
form of bars of approximately 400 fine oz. each, the rest being sold in convenient 
form to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not 
required for coinage, is sold at New York or disposed of to local manufacturing firms. 

An account of the organization and operational methods of the Royal Canadian 
Mint is given at pp. 888-892 of the 1940 Year Book. 
6.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint, and Bullion and 

Coinage Issued, 1939-48 


Nore.—Although not presented in exactly the same form, figures for 1901-16 are given at pp. 857-858 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book; for 1917-25 at p. 894 of the 1936 edition. Comparable figures to those shown below 
for 1926-38 are given at p. 957 of the 1946 edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Tombac Bronze 
Year Roce Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
fine oz. fine oz. $ $ $ $ $ 

193942 Ree 4,869, 239 4, 834, 214 2,794,032 321,000 —_— - 214; 600 
W940 Croce eetee 4,990, 847 5,026, 793 4, 845,000 660, 500 —_ — 822, 800 
TY. We eon aie = 5,092, 609 5,134,348 3,534,000 454,000 — — 575,300 
1942 siecle 4,611,982 4,611, 892 3,764,000 361,576 — 169, 424 783, 500 
OAS Nove cede Ovens 3,616, 959 3,645, 740 7,044,000 — —_ 1, 238, 000 881,300 
1044 ee eee 2,862,048 2,829,755 4,006,000 — 571,000 400 454, 600 
1 GY. Ys gate tts pea 2,503,416 2,499, 163 3,416,300 —_— 950,300 — 748, 500 
1946. 52 nec 2,652, 245 2,665,964 1,710,000 291, 500 — — 528,500 
NOE Tee neers. e's 2,868, 469 2, 859, 084 1,186,000 391,000 = — 360,300 
YY Pier Men en ra 3,401,991 3,405,073 2,829, 956 615, 500 -- — 708,300 
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————— 
Subsection 2.—Money Supply 


During 1947 the Bank of Canada developed a presentation of statistics con- 
cerning money supply and related bank assets which differs in several important 
respects from the table presented in previous issues of the Year Book. It is believed 
that the new series provides a better approach to the problem of measuring changes 
in the volume of money under present-day conditions though, unfortunately, the 
Bank of Canada series has been carried back to 1938 only, whereas the former 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics series was available from 1919 (see pp. 1022-1023 
of the 1947 Year Book). 


In measuring the volume of money it is necessary to decide which categories 
of bank deposits should be classed as ‘money’ and which, by their nature, should 
be regarded more appropriately as part of the publiec’s other liquid asset holdings 
such as Government bonds. Generally, it has been satisfactory to classify bank 
deposits as money if cheques may be drawn against them. In other countries 
this criterion has seemed to work fairly well because cheques may not be drawn 
against savings deposits. In Canada, however, cheques are, in practice, drawn 
freely against savings deposits and this has always posed an awkward problem when 
trying to assemble volume of money statistics. To omit all savings deposits of 
chartered banks would ignore the obvious fact that for many people a savings account 
is an active chequing account which is very similar to a current deposit. On the 
other hand it is known from available information that, of the total amount on 
deposit in savings accounts in Canada, much the larger part is, in practice, inactive. 
Chartered banks pay interest on the minimum quarterly balances in personal savings 
accounts, i.e., on the sum that has been left undisturbed for the quarterly period; 
from the amount of interest that is actually paid on this basis as compared with the 
nominal rate of interest, it is apparent that the aggregate minimum quarterly 
balances in personal savings accounts are about five-sixths of the total of such deposits 
at the present time. 


It is felt, therefore, that a more realistic picture of monetary developments in 
Canada—and one more comparable with the usual presentation of similar statistics 
in other countries—is obtained by omitting the minimum quarterly balances in 
personal savings deposits and non-personal notice deposits from volume-of-money 
statistics. It has seemed preferable to exclude these deposits from the volume of 
money on the basis that they are inactive in practice rather than to include them 
on the grounds that they are potentially active because cheques may be issued against 
them, 


The published returns of Canadian chartered banks include among assets 
“Cheques on Other Banks” which represents the amount of cheques that have been 
credited to the deposit account of the payee but not yet cleared against the deposit 
account of the drawer. - To the extent of such items in ‘float’ there is, therefore, 
duplication in the figures of bank deposits. In Table 7 “Cheques on Other Banks’ 
has been deducted from the figure of chartered bank deposits in order to eliminate 
this duplication. 


Government deposits are given different treatment in different countries as 
far as volume-of-money statistics are concerned. In most cases the commonly 
used figure of bank deposits excludes Government deposits and, on the whole, it 
appears preferable to exclude Federal Government deposits from the Canadian 
money-supply figures. 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Money Supply, 1939-48 
(Millions of dollars) 


Currency Outside Banks! Bank Deposits 
Y Bank of Money 
i Nat Coi Total Chartered | Canada |Total Bank Supply 
ge oe Currency | Bank Net? ‘Other’ Deposits 
Deposits’ 

1939 ce cee 247 34 281 1,071 18 1,089 1,370 
[940 eo rcoe 341 38 379 1,174 10 1,184 1,563 
EOL etecch tattoner: 450 42 492 1,408 6 1,409 1,901 
194 Die. she niete te 633 49 682 1, 648 19 1, 667 2,349 
GAS Sr sen atte 794 55 849 1, 859 18 1,877 2,726 
i ty 2 ea eae 930 60 990 2,135 28 2,163 3,153 
1G45) OR enter 992 63 1,055 2,429 30 2,459 3,514 
1946 sient 1,031 65 1,096 2,806 94 2,900 3,996 
1947 > se oes 1,046 8 1,112 2,764 68 2, 832 3,944 
1948 Soresien eer 1,115 1,185 3,069 81 3,150 4,335 


1 Note circulation excluding notes held by chartered banks together with total coin issued by the Mint, 
less coin held by the banks. 2 Demand and notice deposits, deposits of Provincial Governments, 
United Kingdom and foreign banks; less ‘float’ deposits, that is, cheques on banks as shown in month-end 
returns. 3 Excludes Federal Government, chartered bank and foreign deposits. 


Section 4.—Monetary Reserves 
Subsection 1.—Bank of Canada Reserves 


The composition of Canadian gold reserves held by the Government is pre- 
sented in the 1936 edition of the Year Book, at p. 895, for the years 1905 to 1934. 
Since March, 1935, the gold reserves have been held by the Bank of Canada. By 
authority of the Exchange Fund Act (c. 60, 1935), effective in July, 1935, they are 
valued at the current market price of gold. The new data are to be found under 
the item “Reserves” in the “Assets” section of Table 1, p. 1058. As explained in the 
footnote to that table, under the Exchange Fund Order of Apr. 30, 1940, the gold 
reserves of the Bank of Canada were transferred to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board and the requirement that the Bank should maintain a reserve of gold equal 
to not less than 25 p.c. of its total note and deposit liabilities in Canada was 
temporarily suspended. 


Subsection 2.—Chartered Bank Canadian Cash Reserves 


Before the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—Up to March, 1935, 
legal tender cash reserves in Canada were made up partly of Dominion notes, 
partly of gold coin and bullion, and subsidiary coin, including these forms of cash 
held by the banks themselves, and as deposits in the Central Gold Reserves. In 
so far as these reserves were in actual gold or were in Dominion notes backed by 
gold, they were subject to the expanding or contracting influences of monetary gold 
imports or exports arising from Canada’s balance of international payments, so 
long as Canada was on the gold standard. 


Since the Establishment of the Bank of Canada.—When the Bank of 
Canada was established, the chartered banks turned over their reserves of gold in 
Canada and Dominion notes to the new bank in exchange for deposits with, and 
notes of, the Bank of Canada. It was provided that, henceforth, the chartered 
banks were to carry reserves in these forms amounting to at least 5 p.c. of their 
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deposit liabilities in Canada. Since that time, therefore, the gold reserves against 
currency and bank credit have been in the custody of the central bank, except as 
affected by the Exchange Fund Order, 1940, as explained under Bank of Canada 
reserves in Subsection 1, p. 1064. 


8.—Annual Averages of Cash Reserves of the Chartered Banks, 1939-48 


Norre.—Figures, to nearest million, supplied by the Bank of Canada. Cash reserves include notes and 
deposits with the Bank of Canada. Figures for the years 1926-38 are given at p. 960 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Annual Annual Annual Annual 


Average Average Average Average 
Year re) re) Year of of 
Daily Month-End Daily Month-End 
Figures Figures Figures Figures 
$ $ $ $ 
W939. FS towne eae wy aes 269,000,000 | 268,000,000 |} 1944................. 538,000, 000 527,000, 000 
1940) Satstane nese ase ees 289,000,000 | 287,000,000 || 1945................. 603 , 000, 000 593, 000, 000 
LOST ook nets 313,000,000 | 308,000,000 | 1946................. 672,000,000 673,000, 000 
NQAD. BPRS Sei corer os 342,000, 000 S40 20008000 sil G4 Taree tans o crtteres 670,000, 000 665,000, 600 


UE eerie eirirsc AG aeiee irae 423,000,000 | 413,000,000 || 1948................. 711,000,000 705, 000, 000 


Section 5.—Commercial Banking 
Subsection 1.—Historical 


Since one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes 
to provide a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to 
cover both currency and banking in the one historical sketch, which is given at 
pp. 901-905 of the 1988 Year Book. A list of the banks at Confederation appears 
at p. 897 of the 1940 Year Book and bank absorptions since 1867 are given at pp. 
812-813 of the 1941 edition. A table at pp. 894-895 of the 1937 Year Book shows 
the insolvencies from Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1928. 


A summary of the more important changes resulting from the revision of the 
Bank Act in 1944 is given at pp. 961-962 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Combined Statistics of Chartered Banks 


In order to afford a clear view of the nature of banking transactions in Canada, 
bank liabilities have been classified in Table 9 in two main groups: liabilities to 
shareholders and liabilities to the public. Only the latter group is ordinarily con- 
sidered when determining the financial position of any such institution. Assets are 
divided into four groups, ‘other assets’ being included in the total. Of interest to 
students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase of capital and reserve 
funds may be noted, also the great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the 
public to total liabilities, and the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to 
the public to total assets. The declining proportion of notes in circulation to 
total liabilities to the public is also characteristic of the evolution of banking in 
recent times. Holdings of Federal and Provincial Government and municipal 
securities were relatively insignificant prior to the War of 1914-18. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIABILITIES TO ASSETS 
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9.—Historical Statistics of Chartered Banking in Canada, 1933-48 


Nore.—These statistics are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for the years 1867-1880 will be found at pp. 918-919 of the 1938 Year Book; for the years 1881-1915 
at pp. 815-816 of the 1941 edition; for the years 1916-26 at pp. 963-964 of the 1946 edition; and for the years 
1927-32 at pp. 1025-1026 of the 1947 edition. 


Specie and 
Dominion 
or Bank 
of Canada 

otes 


Federal and 
Provincial 
Government 
Securities 


ASSETS 


Municipal 
Securities in 
Canada and 

Public 

Securities 

Elsewhere 


Total 
Securities 


Total 
Loans 


P.C. of 
Public 
ia- 
bilities 
to Total 
sets 


Total 
Assets! 


209, 550, 2852 
...| 214,419, 2802 
...| 227,692,9523 4 


1936. 240,596, 4473 
1937. 249,372, 7248 
1938. 262,354, 5978 
1939. 279,161, 5393 
1940. 296, 877, 8558 
1941. 318, 039, 2233 
1942. 349, 729, 4098 
1943...) 422,561,3488 
1944, 538, 206, 187% 
1945. 604, 842, 9288 
1946. 686, 368, 4273 
1947, 679, 051, 5693 
1948. 719, 499, 0433 


626, 881, 709 
683 , 498, 403 
860, 942, 292 
1,074, 795,141 
1,118, 893, 938 


1,143,040, 485 
1, 234,066, 994 
1,311, 641, 053 
1,483,299, 697 
1, 806, 891, 877 


2,404, 756, 734 
2,991,047, 582 
3,438, 830, 751 
3, 734, 872, 237 
3,395, 306, 552 
3,314, 539, 556 


163 , 834,318 
139, 850, 099 
137, 764, 626 
161,879,725 
181,972,016 


170, 487, 703 
179, 924,335 
157,361, 535 
149, 467, 128 
182,052,417 


232,405, 156 


283,417,399} 3, 


313,061,291 


381,996,554] 4. 


436,075, 580 
393, 841,399 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1067. 


841, 151, 958 
866, 725, 958 
1,044,351, 653 
1,330, 808,991 
1, 426,371,394 


1,439, 666, 822 


1,540,330, 246} 1, 
1,579, 467,048} 1, 


1,726, 543,416 
2,073,471, 530 


2,713,939, 940 


4, 120, 137, 032 


1,409, 067,110) 2, 
1,373, 683,071) 2, 
1,276, 430, 825) 2, 


1, 140,557, 800 
1,200,574, 223 


1, 200, 692, 605 


if 370, 418, 799 
1,334, 080,022 


2,388, 597, 680 


B 317, 087, 132 
3,348, 708,580 


4, 399, 820, 746 
5, 148, 458, 722 


8,140, 145, 708 95- 81 
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9.—Historical Statistics of Chartered Banking in Canada, 1933-48—concluded 


Year 


Liabilities 
to 
Shareholders 


Capital 


144, 500, 000 
144,916, 667 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 


145,500, 000 
145,500, 000 
145,500,000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 


145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500, 000 
145, 500,000 


Rest or 
Reserve 
Fund 


$ 


157, 250, 000 
132, 604, 166 
132, 750, 000 
133,000, 000 
133 , 750,000 


133, 750, 000 
133, 750, 000 
133 , 750, 000 
133, 916, 667 
135, 083, 333 


136, 750,000 
136, 750, 000 
136, 750, 000 
144, 666, 667 
178, 000, 000 
182, 416, 667 


1 Includes other assets. 
deposits in, the Bank of Canada and specie. 
of Federal and Provincial Governments and also deposits elsewhere than in Canada. 
other liabilities to the public. 


Notes 


LIABILITIES 


Liabilities to the Public 


Notice 


Total 


Demand 


in 
Circulation 


$ 


130,362, 488 
135, 537, 793 
125, 644, 102 
119, 507,306 
110, 259, 134 


99, 870, 493 
94,064,907 
91, 134,378 
81, 620, 753 
71, 743, 242 


50, 230, 204 
37, 056,187 
28, 636, 174 
23,172,717 
19, 675, 994 
17,109,071 


2 Includes deposits in Central Gold Reserves. 


Deposits 
in Canada 


$ 


488, 527,864 
513,973, 506 
568, 615,373 
618,340,561 
691,319, 545 


690, 485, 877 
741, 733,241 
875, 059, 476 
1,088, 198,370 
1,341,499, 012 


1,619, 407, 736 
1, 863,793,981 
1,986,075, 142 
2,155,312, 749 
2,138,771, 178 
2,258, 658, 693 


Deposits 
in Canada 


$ 


1,378, 497,944 
1.372, 817, 869 
1,445, 281, 247 
1,518, 216, 945 
1,573, 654,555 


1, 630, 481, 857 
1,699, 224,304 
1,646, 891,010 
1,616,129, 007 
1, 644, 842,331 


1, 864, 177, 700 
2,272,573, 361 
2,750,358, 254 
3,327,057, 442 
3, 681, 231,057 
3,972,159, 586 


4'Ten-month average. 


on 
Deposit 


$ 


2,236, 841, 539 
2,274, 607, 936 
2,426, 760, 923 
2,614, 895, 597 
2,775, 530, 413 


2, 823, 686, 934 
3,060, 859, 111 
3,179, 523,062 
3,464,781, 844 
3, 834,335, 141 


4,592,336, 705 
5, 422,302,978 
6,159, 997,976 
6,771, 555, 153 
7,075,355, 884 
7,402,776, 952 


Total 
Public 
Liabilities§ 


$ 


2,517, 934, 260 
2,548,720, 434 
2, 667,950,352 
2,855, 622, 232 
3,025, 721, 653 


3,056, 684, 905 
3, 298,351,099 
3,411, 104, 825 
3,711,870, 680 
4,102,355, 598 


4,849, 222, 532 
5, 689, 443, 095 
6,438, 617, 676 
7,123,979, 417 
7,476, 627,449 
7,798, 910,335 


3 Notes of, and 


5 Includes the deposits 


10.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1944-48 


6 Includes 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets 


Cash reserves against Canadian 


deposits (as per Table 8) 
Subsidiary coin 


seeee 


Notes of other Canadian banks. 
Deposits at other Canadian 


ban 


Foreign currencies 


KS ets geen rene 


er 


Deposits at United Kingdom 


banks 


Securi 


ties— 


a 


Federal and Provincial Gov- 


ernment securities 


Other Canadian and foreign 
public securities 
Other bonds, debentures and 


stocks 


er ee ard 


ee ey 


Call and Short Loans— 


In C 


Current Loans— 
Canada— ; 
Loans to Provincial Govy- 


ernments...... 


ANAIA ce eee 
Elsewhere 


eee ee weee 


ee 


eee eee wees 


2, 


526, 874, 824 
8, 694, 595 
222,305,178! 
2,534, 265 
2, 636, 768 
106, 180, 869 


42,353,724 
181,249, 668 


991,047, 582 
283, 417,399 
78,794,755 


62,428, 611 
99, 745, 985 


6, 223 , 023 


1 Includes cheques of other banks. 
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592, 867, 272 
9,343,542 
232,805,515! 
2,616,417 
2,632,114 
96,418, 427 


41,065,991 
192,180, 650 


3,438, 830, 751 
313,061,291 
105, 642, 848 


129, 871,551 
108, 483,349 


11,987,899 


672,762,790 
10, 817, 528 
251, 558, 4421 
2,542,969 
2,788, 109 
94,545,941 


28,497,537 
175, 873, 662 


3,734, 872, 237 
381,996, 554 
170, 133, 919 


131,944, 670 
87, 186, 136 


15,607,671 


664,718,056 
11, 253, 241 
288, 583, 0471 
2,506, 564 
3,080, 272 
115, 869, 508 


30,497, 542 
158, 496, 104 


3,395,306, 552 
436,075,580 
277,059, 026 


103, 930, 497 
75, 806, 677 


15, 191, 463 


705,355,726 
10,971, 474 
312,070, 881! 
2,433, 288 
3,171, 843 
103,470, 746 


26, 663 , 594 
163,897,705 


3,314,539, 556 
393, 841,399 
411, 756,077 


81, 267, 856 
73, 585, 632 


18,419,394 
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10.—Analysis of Assets of Chartered Banks, 1944-48—concluded 


Assets 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Current Loans—concluded 
Canada— 
Loans to cities, towns, 
municipalities and school 


GIStriCts ena ae ae 37,409, 437 22,536, 443 28, 580,333 38,518, 846 56,978, 069 
Other current loans and 
Giscounts Pear 1,022,117,870 |1, 100,493,367 |1, 223,437,931 |1, 692,840,036 |1, 922,918, 821 
Elsewhere than in Canada...| 114,202,426 130, 510, 874 154, 811, 967 198, 241, 867 233, 934,908 
Non-current loans.............. 1,811,012 1,155,850 950,358 1,053,055 1, 493, 000 


Other Assets— 
Real estate, other than bank 


PFEMISES here asc ae eee 3, 667, 696 2,106,279 1, 604, 785 739, 823 564,321 
Mortgages on real estate 

soldubyathe; banks ee een 2,453,173 2,146, 201 1,672,166 1, 434, 343 1,035,171 
Bank premises.nee ieee ee ee 63, 907, 545 62,792,527 64, 533, 559 68, 199, 564 74,701,971 
Bank circulation redemption 

fund Sy. s0 Rees tee ee 2410, 000 2,030, 754 1,532, 267 1, 239, 186 1,035, 646 


Liabilities of customers under 
letters of credit as per 


CONG. cieugtlehcict ay. see ah 113, 887,283 | 125,296,836 | 175,810,337 | 213,372,833 | 206,965,324 
All other assets.............. 13, 690, 642 16,340,386 15,546, 161 16, 900, 293 19,073,306 
Totals, Assets.......... 5,990, 410,887 \6,743,217,134 |7,429,608,029 |7,810,913.975 |8,140,145,708 


Cel AS Stee Cs ea ae rere 
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11.—Analysis of Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 1944-48 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


$ $ - § $ $ 


LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Notes in circulation............ 37,056, 187 28,636,174 Passes War fl Wf 19,675,994 17,109,071 


Deposit Liabilities— 
Government Deposits— 


OMOEA 2.5 Mes ncwdee 464,521,970 | 541,976,377 | 363,047,533 | 271,549,539 | 209,482,225 

Proview: 7. Gkle cn. of oeU 105,146,178 | 110,671,712 | 120,274,679 | 132,491,736 | 145,526,842 
Public Deposits— 

iB Fear viters ye 9P ce ae 1,863, 793,981 |1,986,075,142 |2, 155,312,749 |2,138,771,178 |2, 258, 658, 693 

INGLICE Hews or ie 5 2, 272,573,361 |2, 750,358,254 |3,327,057,442 |3, 681,231,057 |3,972, 159,586 

Sy Et ahegs ee Te eR iy te 59,495, 0102 54, 691,038 76, 243, 048 87,061, 746 80, 553, 013 

POECIED och icr MeO, a 696,435,818 | 716,225,453 | 729,619,702 | 764,250,628 | 736,396,593 
Inter-Bank Deposits— 

Wanacdianse Ves ick aes. aoe 17, 700, 142 17,895,061 19,338, 432 21,946, 138 26, 047, 623 

United Kingdom.......... 32,072,586 36, 859, 630 31, 809, 528 34, 649, 703° 39, 693, 279 


OCRGR LE ac WSN ae ics 58, 721,002 63,326, 006 96,151,327 | 105,205,023 98,087,714 


Totals, Deposit Liabilities’..... 5,530, 796, 708 |6, 278,078,673 |6,918, 854,440 |7, 237,156,748 |7, 566, 605, 568 


Canadian currency (estimated) |4, 686,000,000 |5,378,000,000 |5, 993,000,000 |6, 278,000,000 |6,644,000, 000 
Foreign currency (estimated)..| 844,000,000 900, 000, 000 925, 000, 000 959, 000, 000 923, 000, 000 


Totals, Note and Deposit 
Liabilities Mea Upicie iar aha 5,567, 852,895 |6,306, 714,847 |6,942,027,157 |7, 256, 832,742 |7,583, 714, 639 


Other dep Ube to the 
ublic— 
Letters of credit outstanding.| 113,887,283 125, 296, 836 175,810,337 | 213,372,833 206, 965,324 
Liabilities not included under 
foregoing headings......... 7,702,917 6, 605, 993 6, 141, 923 6, 421, 874 8, 230,372 


Totats, LIABILITIES TO THE 
PUBLICA ree ie ics cs 5, 689,443,095 |6, 438,617,676 |7,123,979,417 |7,476, 627,449 |7, 798,910,335 


LIABILITIES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


RSPCA eerie ia Rta cepa stan adaecs 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 | 145,500,000 
Rest or reserve fund........... 136,750,000 | 136,750,000 | 144,666,667 | 178,000,000 | 182,416,667 


Grand Totals, Liabilities.. 5,971,693,0952 6, 720,867,676 |7,414,146,084 |7,800,127,449 18,126,827, 002 


1 Deposits in currencies other than Canadian, expressed in Canadian dollars at current rate of exchange. 
2 Four-month average; not shown prior to September, 1944. The grand total is, however, a twelve-month 
average. 3 Totals do not correspond with those in Table 9 because of the inclusion here of inter- 
bank deposits. 


12.—Significant Ratio Comparisons of Assets and Liabilities of Chartered Banks, 
1939-48 


Norre.— Yearly averages of month-end figures, except where otherwise specified. Figures for the years 
1926- 38 will be found at p. 966 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Canadian Cash to 


: : Securities Loans to 

Y Canadian Deposits to Note and Note and 

nd Deposit Deposit 

Daily! Month-End Liabilities Liabilities 
p.c p.c. p.c p.c 
LEA > Gear TAP HS BO OARS ORT Oe tO eta eee 10-4 10-2 47-5 38-4 
LOS ene ne SAP er re ea cee oR aktnt oars, Ons: 10-6 10-4 47-3 39-6 
1 We J aia ae ae Bu a ee ra oe a 10-5 10-2 47-8 38-9 
DA Shi cardia ohhh RS ERE HAH SOU eRe eT Ie 10-5 10-2 52-1 34-5 
eae ee ee eee Ao NS ce ean lates ee 10-9 10-4 57-4 28-2 
1044 eee etre it Sess Mel ae he Seale tas 11-8 11-2 60-2 24-1 
OY, SY SC Re ot 2, ee ee a ee eer 11-4 11-0 61-2 23-9 
LOSER Sire tee. thee Ie hee oe nue es 11-4 11-2 61-8 23-7 
LS Teme ante Pet Cini g cs vearsldn SO a ig O6 Baca 10-8 10-6 54-7 32-0 
JNU aes. Gi Sa a aa hk 0 BS ae 5, ame Te eae 10-9 10-6 56-8 32-9 


1 Figures supplied by the Bank of Canada. 


; . nae 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks, according to Size and Currency, at Sept. 30, 1948 


Deposits in Deposits in 
Class and Amount of Deposit Canadian Currencies Other 
Currency Than Canadian 
No. $ No. $ 
Deposits Payable on Demand— 
ST000c or lessen carers correla bens ee aac 726, 627 180, 400, 417 2,104 709 , 257 
$1{0007COXSD, 000 tiie cc ehio aslo eaters tate 163,378 355,814,179 710 1,619,994 
$5000 stO28 25: O00 cers eee erect oe eae 43,957 434,770, 844 389 4,608,570 
$25, 0004t0 ST OO/000. eee sc ee ane eee 8,496 393 , 587, 523 201 10,439,048 
Over: $100 000e— eh eke c a a eee aces 2,648 1,032, 632, 169 117 53,485,381 
Aayustment: tems! wre, sale teas i es ae vs | —37,089, 499 ae +9,755,457 
Totals: 204 shee See Sts tae te 945,106 | 2,360,115,633 3,521 80,617,707 
Deposits Payable After Notice— 

SOOO or lessees ct ke tartrate te 5, 718, 549 953,101,895 105 10, 857 
$1000; tor So O00 cee teen ee oe te nie 777,650 | 1,605,141, 694 22 40,070 
$5 000360" $25, 000 Fhe Ses...) aed. aoa fasted 103 , 426 867, 993 , 253 4 25,344 

$25, 0007t0) $100;000G7 be oo ee eee ee ee 5,297 228,122,714 = — 
Over S100; 000k see epee bere te meee ca 1,030 387,117,418 2 2,057, 732 
AC)USEMeNUPbeMmSis neers errereacete ae +7, 058,345 e +44, 586 
TotalSiet.c fe ods nee noe p 6,605,952 | 4,048,535,319 133 2,178,589 


1 Represents certified cheques, interest accrued on interest-bearing accounts, items in transit, etc. 


14.—Loans of Chartered Banks, according to Class, ae at Oct. 31, 1946 
and Sept. 30, 1947 and 1948! 


Class of Loan 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ 
Government— 
Provincial Goyvernmentsic ase oc eee te eke eee ieker eee 12,116,968 20, 641, 900 20, 538,008 
Municipal Governments and school districts.............-- 26,544, 759 43, 868,336 67, 603, 512 
TotalsGovernments ce: soso. atte: eee ee 38, 661,727 64,510, 236 88, 141,520 
Agricultural— 
Loans to farmers, cattlemen and fruit growers............. 109,773, 783 147,313, 944 161, 927, 826 
Loans to grain dealers, grain exporters and seed merchants. . 67, 720, 952 67, 871, 193 103,318,471 
ROtalS Agricul GUral seeemmer sor ote wate ee eee ae 177,494, 735 | 215,185,137 265, 246, 297 
Financial— 
Call loans and other accommodation to brokers and bond 
dealers te Ae eee ete eh on ns SC one 97,788,415 83,911, 159 75,354, 539 
Loans to trust, loan, mortgage, investment and insurance 
companies, and other financial institutions............... 63, 742, 856 38,027, 462 41,372, 762 
Loans to individuals against approved stocks and bonds 
NOLOCHELWISE:ClAaSelfleC Meer nee Nee are toe 220,826,908 | 225,816,219 225,055,332 
Potalsy, Hinancial’s. soe. .ss Mee ee eee eee ae 382,358,179 | 347,754,840 341, 782, 633 
Merchandising, wholesale and retail..................------- 240,059,325 417, 687,276 432,462,302 
Manufacturers of and dealers in lumber, pulpwood, and prod- 
ucts: ;theréol ie terre dt ee ee at Ee ee ee eee 79,420,060 } 116,359,285 112, 690, 662 
Other manufacturing of all descriptions.....................- 238,838,107 | 387,153,392 423 ,360, 566 
Mining | sc: heehee = ap ipgniigede doteg ieee be Sete: 2 a ae 13,702, 190 16, 953 , 232 18,917,290 
Fishing, including packers and curers of fish................. 16,437,941 PARE Pah SoM! 14, 847, 896 
Public utility, including transportation companies............ 15, 878, 106 42,474,475 36, 269, 546 
Building—contractors and others for building purposes....... 71, 766, 822 93,907, 698 103, 619, 156 
Charitable, religious and educational institutions—churches, 
parishes’ hospitals, GtC: mee dede. uncon beet. Sane eo meres 7, 784,535 13,521,814 23, 845, 264 
Other 4.20 Re Be 5 ee Bot ere ato. wee ee 156,476,195 | 201,381,411 239,470, 387 
Grand Totals ee Se i ere eee 1,438,877,922 |1,938, 216,427 | 2,100,653,519 


rm 


1 Since 1946 the end of the accounting year has been Sept. 30. 
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Cheque Payments.—Business operations consist of innumerable individual 
transactions, the great majority of which employ money either in the form of cur- 
rency or cheques drawn against bank deposits. It is well known that business trans- 
actions are predominantly concluded by the use of cheques rather than by payment 
in currency. The employment of cheques, being the one element normally common 
to a large proportion of economic transactions, provides an excellent index of the 
business trend at any given time. The changes in direction that take place in the 
economy are reflected by the amount of cheques cashed or otherwise paid. 


The value of cheques cashed rose to a higher position in 1948 than in any other 
year. The country-wide total was more than 8 p.c. greater than that of 1947. Increases 
were achieved consistently year by year from 1988, reflecting the marked expansion 
in business activity occasioned by the War and its aftermath. The replenishment of 
shortages in consumer goods, the high level of capital formation on a physical footing 
and especially the marked advance in prices were the main generating forces for the 
continuance of the advance in financial transactions during the year. 


Gains were practically general in the 33 clearing-house centres. Toronto and 
Winnipeg, two of the largest cities, bettered their share of the Canadian aggregate. 
While increases were shown in each of the five economic areas, the Maritimes, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces were prominent in this respect. 
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15.—Cheques Cashed at Individual Clearing-House Centres, 1944-48 


Novre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding tables in previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces— 
Halitaxter conse nen. ct ose 707,345,558 850, 393 , 003 870, 735, 782 932,830,407) 1,049, 266,016 
MGnGiGH er cook Coe eee 231,547, 502 254, 128, loo 276, 711, 273 310,451,042 353 , 563, 290 
SaintiJohnes.e come 388, 767, 904 445,474, 600 456,571, 211 507,373,274 567, 250,089 


Totals, Maritime Provinces.| 1,327,660,964| 1,553,590, 758 1,604,018, 266 1,750, 654, 723] 1,970,079, 395 


Quebec— 


Montreal: 25 < see oe ee 15, 441, 044, 068/17, 486, 992, 168}18, 828, 185, 425/20, 611, 366, 139/20, 978, 798, 588 
Quebecss..c. tens =. Meee ee 1, 633,078,085] 1,648, 626,349] 1, 722,532,681) 2,077, 761,098) 2,433,327, 617 
Sherbrooke ser. ..e enone 148, 165, 207 173,714, 466 198, 641, 707 230,782,121 277, 706, 843 
otslsaQ@uebecun. eemeer sree 17, 222, 287, 360/19, 309, 332, 983/20, 749, 359, 813/22, 919, 909, 358}23, 689, 833, 048 
Ontario— 
Brantford's. sn. .eee 239,304, 256 253, 506, 245 269, 742,168 321, 206, 951 381, 128, 797 
Chatham: ="rer ) eee oe 144,553,172 171, 783, 508 185, 640, 451 244, 616, 255 276,949,470 
Fortiwilliantae see ee 168, 928,365 171, 655, 637 185, 151,376 209,576,526 225,285, 630 
Hamilton. 23 ©. see ee 1,375, 804,380) 1,360, 759,670} 1,460,388, 257] 1, 735,130,215] 1,952,144, 798 
Kingston 2. se. oo eee 166, 553, 903 179, 185, 124 205, 647,350 213,911,998 232,559, 287 
Kutehener.,. See. 2+. ee 288,161, 663 324, 490, 838 B08,0C Oot 435, 651, 884 463,306,010 
Londont 2 ac). eee 667, 833 , 039 819,218, 952 871,610, 947| 1,013,241,572) 1,069,977, 738 
Otte walteos .< teenn'g) reer 7, 702,608,563) 7,810,891,068} 5,170,462,037| 3,919, 695,689) 3,676,301, 837 
Peterboroughens) ee eee 149, 188, 780 166,315,914 197, 282, 253 231, 700, 861 260,089, 790 
St.Catharines eee 246, 493, 553 241,951,191 253, 814, 244 307, 934, 247 348,356, 620 
SATNIA 25 ee es ee 185, 769, 583 231,195,323 244, 695, 664 267, 231, 455 299,390, 423 
Sudbury 2nc>isees. verre 112, 651, 722 127,466, 405 153,372, 708 191,809,314 231,991,381 
‘Loronutos. att eee 14, 445, 952, 616/18, 760, 599, 503/19, 907, 026, 302/20, 210, 585, 424/22, 655, 184, 798 
Wind sOnsssc haere 1,009, 140, 966 924,342,237 933, 544,600} 1,131,583,994| 1,308,938, 613 
Totals Ontariowes eeeeeeeee 26, 902, 944, 561/31, 543, 361, 615/30, 401, 955, 884/30, 433, 876, 385/33, 381, 605, 192 


Brandon, sis 0sas- cite meee 90, 136, 926 90,943,819} 104,139,525} 114,364,031) 133,695,331 
Calgary ee eae 1, 498,387,721} 1,523,535, 631) 1,602,017, 603} 1,779,369, 851) 2,072, 825,960 
Edmonton. oc ar aadsene 1,060, 248,757) 1,165,857, 185] 1,213, 183,915] 1,313,138,121| 1,568, 264, 769 
Lethbridge..0.. 5 aike.eeeet 116,810,111} 118,733,308} 146,971,392} 168,987,463] 219,442,238 
Medicine Hats os.) aes ou. 66, 030, 272 65, 280, 363 74,791,412 98,231,596} 100,545,349 
Moose: Jawiase dt ISE 169,470,394} 173,806,127; 185,849,046] 207,671,843] 231,955,560 
Prince ‘Albert, = cier e eee 81,775,325 84,699,682} 104,869,722} 108,770,342} 123,868,921 
Regina? 27y. it casi aeons: 1,155, 130,243) 1,111,542,712| 977,251,230} 1,286, 895,569] 1,333,318, 232 
Saskatoon sc unio at 264,083,618} 291,705,073) 349,200,751) 394,914,872) 442,603,392 
Winnipeg \e25 tne tenens 6, 986, 366,445] 6,936,060, 331] 6,366, 405,086] 7,381,392,595| 8,375, 790, 546 


Totals, Prairie Provinces. .. .}11, 488,439, 812/11, 562, 164, 231/11, 124, 679, 682/12, 853, 736, 283/14, 602,310, 298 


British Columbia— 


New Westminster........... 175,523,212} 199,961,938} 226,075,659] 289,113,363} 326,958,401 
Vancouver s..axusthtae sane ae 3,059, 154,952) 3,615,095, 540} 4,354, 229,708) 5,321, 162,167] 5, 765,370,362 
ViCtoria cedce: ci rete 500,943,546} 601,306,096} 787,288,421} 929,640,699] 951,290, 865 
Totals, British Columbia....| 3, 735,621,710} 4,416,363,574] 5,367,593,788] 6,539,916, 229] 7,043,619, 628 

Grand Totals.......... 60,676,954, 407| 68,384,813, 161|69, 247,607,433) 74, 498 ,092,978|80,687, 447,561 


Subsection 3.—Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks 


Assets and Liabilities.—Cash reserves against deposits as shown in Table 16 
for the years 1944-48 comprise the total of Bank of Canada notes in the possession 
of the chartered banks together with their deposits at the Bank of Canada. Before 
the establishment of the Bank of Canada in 1935, the figures comprised the totals 
of the banks’ holdings of gold and coin in Canada, Dominion notes, and that part 
of their deposits in the Central Gold Reserve not required against their note issues. 
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16.—Principal and Total Assets of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-48 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. 


Cash Reserve 


Against Total Total Total 
Bank Year Canadian Securities Loans Assets 
Deposits! 
$ $ $ $ 
Bankiot Montrealcaacead. ncscose nee 1944 152, 163, 000 888, 358, 483 288,739,608 || 1,463,971, 405 
1945 155,694,000 |1,028,777,079 320,982,087 || 1,647,636, 170 
1946 190,383,638 |1,119, 635, 649 847,356,037 || 1, 796,990,122 
1947 178, 735,541 |1, 104,384, 289 431,682,205 || 1,874, 722, 682 
1948 190, 936, 684 |1,1382,548, 224 466, 206,499 | 1,959,374, 448 
Bank of Nova Scotia................ 1944 35, 408,000 239,209, 902 135,997,990 522,964,177 
1945 39,710,000 281,311,595 159, 462,363 594, 926,370 
1946 47, 688, 633 340,502,098 171,571,301 667,529,926 
1947 49,967,010 307,005, 937 235,368, 583 698, 656, 459 
1948 52, 883 , 260 299,319, 646 270, 639, 558 727,956, 674 
Bankr roromtore Se Pe 1944 31,218,000 | 160,907,662 58, 691, 985 271,215,993 
1945 34,394,000 190, 060, 578 66,689,428 || - 314,191,547 
1946 35, 646, 203 204, 806, 135 77,910, 256 345, 568, 053 
1947 38,125,329 196, 664,385 105, 737,917 376, 840, 923 
1948 40, 898, 287 210,585,319 122,612,071 408, 449, 544 
Provincial Bank of Canada.......... 1944 10,458,000 64, 291, 106 19,559, 042 103, 246, 904 
1945 13,047,000 75,306, 666 23 , 220,529 120, 548, 822 
1946 14,898,961 85, 751, 626 27,163,002 137,328, 250 
1947 14, 879,988 83, 469,477 85,077,054 144, 089, 266 
1948 14, 152,354 84, 683,391 45,393,572 157, 230, 233 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........ 1944 99, 250,000 626, 705, 008 275, 643,982 || 1,125,254, 661 
1945 116, 870,000 725, 688,510 290, 846, 428 || 1,252,362, 957 
° 1946 130,366, 047 822,897, 644 294, 863,669 || 1,377, 251, 874 
1947 124,391,358 782, 280, 146 869,379,307 |} 1,415, 292,575 
1948 130, 729, 073 781, 747, 684 422,682,280 || 1,484, 744, 829 
Royal Bank of Canada.............. 1944 118, 133,000 882, 252, 832 859,279,825 || 1,634, 474,340 
1945 134, 605, 000 993,034, 484 399,083,314 || 1,811, 296,321 
1946 146, 660,814 |1, 104, 740,478 431,800,548 |} 1,995,398, 750 
1947 147,566,895 |1,084, 949, 594 540,365,479 |} 2,118,197,065 
1948 156,088,452 |1,054, 214, 867 597,229,707 || 2,139, 275,066 
DominiontBank = ett ee fer ee. 1944 25,076,000 | 136,092,959 69, 123, 864 258, 058, 097 
1945 30,014,000 160, 663, 455 75, 842, 878 296, 836, 249 
1946 32,736,010 176, 992,982 89,038,551 Sa27200, 132 
1947 35,421,016 159, 404, 148 121,986, 102 355, 193,069 
1948 39,924, 645 162,721, 210 136, 833,775 381, 433, 720 
Banque Canadienne Nationale....... 1944 24,652,000 169, 260, 772 54, 475, 871 270, 164,970 
1945 32,092,000 190, 293 , 060 69,077,946 313, 284, 691 
1946 34, 686, 416 204, 576, 423 89,386, 811 352, 811, 873 
1947 37,873,976 189, 986, 112 126, 880, 830 382,157,076 
1948 38,612,101 185, 748, 804 145, 104, 464 397,555, 711 
Imperial Bank of Canada............ 1944 28,096,000 | 173,510, 623 77,531, 437 309, 868,975 
1945 33,346,000 195,306, 534 96, 288, 029 358, 043, 504 
1946 37,003 , 289 207,917,098 110,364, 934 391,019, 769 
1947 34, 685, 413 179, 823, 529 155, 432, 046 410, 446, 539 
1948 38, 164, 439 189, 916, 690 177, 358, 980 451, 886, 227 
Barclays Bank (Canada)............ 1944 2,421,000 12,670,389 4,894,760 31,191,365 
1945 3,095,000 17,092, 929 3,546,331 34,090, 503 
1946 2,692,756 19,182,577 3,063,957 33, 438, 280 
1947 3,071,374 20,473,541 3,672,918 35,318,321 
1948 2,966,372 18, 651,197 4,536, 774 32, 239, 256 
cE OCRIS Ss | Bee Pie ae OO Ca aa 1944 526,875,000 |3,353,259,736 |1,343,938,364 || 5,990,410,887 
1945 592,867,000 |3,857,534,890 |1,505,039,333 || 6,743,217,134 
1946 672,762,767 |4,287,002,710 |1,642,519,066 || 7,429,608,029 
1947 664,717,900 |4,108,441,158 |2,125,582,441 || 7,810,913,975 
1948 705,355,667 |4,120,137,032 |2,388,597,680 || 8,140,145, 708 


1 Excluding minor amounts of gold carried in such reserves. See also pp. 1064-1065. 
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17.—Principal and Total Liabilities of Individual Chartered Banks, 1944-48 


Norr.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each 
year. Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table in previous Year Books. » 


Bank 


Bank of Montreal.. 


Bank of Nova 
Scotia? asec sie aeee 


Bank of Toronto... 


Provincial Bank 
of Canada...... 3: 


Canadian Bank of 
Commerce....... 


Royal Bank of 
@anadance?. & veka 


Dominion Bank.... 


Banque Canadienne 
Nationale........ 


Imperial Bank of 
Canadas ween 


Barclays Bank 
(Canada)... «2.2.0. 


Totals awe 


Notes in 
Circulation 


Deposit Liabilities 


Govern- 
ment 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


8,770, 833 
7,067, 683 
5,819, 690 
5,014, 146 
4,392,455 


3,379,190 
2,627,777 
2,162,317 
1,932,413 
1,535, 056 


1,132,064 
931, 104 
788, 718 
696, 467 
631, 158 


977,137 
664, 250 
493 , 212 
384, 708 
316, 766 


7,483, 844 
5, 951, 853 
4,865, 235 
4,099, 159 
3,570, 826 


10, 252, 560 
7, 742,985 
6,154, 119 
5, 098, 648 
4,500,346 


1,394, 166 
1,082,521 
851, 661 
713,331 
628, 455 


1,751, 239 
1,127,306 
863 , 453 
726,021 
637,615 


1,513,474 
1, 238,610 
1,046,999 
916,549 
819, 559 


401, 680 


$ 


$ 


167,328, 192}1,155,761,450 
193, 298, 719]1,312,621,038 
159, 989, 224] 1,490,593 ,250 
132, 565, 145] 1,587,909 ,440 
112, 637, 481}1,691,430,471 


38,327, 952 
44,765,397 
30, 626, 724 
25, 702,906 
20, 634, 134 


28,402,924 
33,437, 709 
20, 790, 083 
17,051, 657 
13,908, 247 


5, 867, 589 
7,023, 998 
4,461,904 
3,011, 102 
2,662,392 


95,035, 197 


405, 864,414 
470,370,278 
550, 437,110 
587,577,342 
624, 644, 899 


218,537,714 
255, 562, 266 
296, 799, 564 
324,308,066 
362,944, 852 


90,631,964 
106,912,715 
126,364, 229 
133 , 264, 087 
143,949,047 


925,337,039 


108, 869, 350}1,037,577,161 
83, 533, 919]1,176,811,329 
68, 773 , 283} 1,215,893 ,902 
65, 890, 265) 1,280,048,414 


130,358, 216]1,369,275,745 
147,554,397) 1,525,668,270 
103,365, 942} 1,709,606, 112 
84, 222, 561/1,816,826,776 
69, 948, 684)1,862,485,458 


24,601,509 
26,596, 644 
20, 852,310 
19,081, 958 
16,998, 800 


18, 186, 869 
24, 563,045 
15, 478, 088 
10, 963, 421 
10, 928, 193 


56, 797,922 
62,002, 499 
40,674,465 
38, 557, 586 
38, 640, 599 


4,761,778 
4,536,331 
3,549, 553 
4,111, 656 
2,760,272 


207,799,067 
239, 763 , 242 
278, 694, 006 
300, 609, 534 
327, 649, 965 


233 , 807,035 
270,067, 618 
318, 262, 723 
349,373,975 
364,371,461 


227, 432, 798 
267, 764, 839 
319, 223,972 
335, 925, 845 
371,565, 561 


18, 187, 604 
21,042, 460 
21,440, 646 
19, 625, 642 
18, 677,757 


$ 


35,777,518 
38, 841,363 
41,424,119 
42,717,117 
40,517, 831 


11,155, 101 
10,334,321 
12,574, 082 
12,426,171 
13,016, 868 


2,329, 809 
2,644, 258 
3,804, 811 
5,317,181 
5,317,967 


41,155 
72,055 
89, 758 
94, 608 
1, 656,324 


18, 866,975 
21,031,368 
23 , 828, 070 
19, 689,013 
19, 949, 550 


25, 292,090 
25,446, 212 
42,960,011 
54,770,577 
51,905, 653 


3,554, 833 
6,339,955 
6, 859,878 
5,920,544 
8,008, 815 


2,775,445 


5, 102, 830 


4,476, 631 
5,388, 189 
7,334, 188 
8,906,301 
11,440,063 


4,224,173 
4,529,209 
4,447,088 
6, 876, 702 
6,912,715 


Taos 
Total 
to Bhare- | Liabilities 
$ $ 


75,000, 000})1,461,056,947 
75, 000, 000))1,644 374,047 
75, 750, 000})1,794,284,674 
78, 500, 000/1,873,510,575 
80, 000 , 000)1,957,829,960 


36, 000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36,000, 000 
36, 000, 000; 
36,000, 000 


18,000, 000 
18, 000, 000: 
18,333,333 
20,000, 000 
20,000, 000 


5,000, 000 
5,000, 000 
5, 166, 667 
6,000, 000 
6,000, 000 


521, 267,098 
592,507, 194 


665, 988, 178 


696, 880, 300 
725,864,470 


269, 995, 667 
312,461,945 
344, 000, 563 
376, 466, 757 
407, 627, 107 


102, 674,119 
119, 828, 249 
137,051, 857 
143,775, 718 
156, 874, 730 


50, 000, 000}1,120,756,466 


50, 000, 000)}1,247,138,372 
52, 500, 00011,375,343,222 
60,000, 000}1,412,882,716 
60, 000, 000}}1,482,052,049 


55,000, 000}}1,630,586,822 
55,000, 000!1,806,882,175 
58,333 , 334//1,990,782,082 
75, 000, 000}2,116,395,179 
75, 666, 667/2,136,124,395 


14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 
14,500,000 
16, 250, 000 
17,000, 000 


12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,333,383 
14,000, 000 
14,000, 000 


15,000, 000 
15,000, 000 
15,000,000 
15,500, 000 
17,000, 000 


2,250, 000 
2,250, 000 
2 ’ 250, 000 
2,250, 000 
2,250,000 


256, 941,539 
295,590, 782 
331,057,224 
354,014,415 
380, 695, 783 


269, 063,320 
311,954,331 
352,389,538 
381, 717,338 
397,093,101 


308,214,905 
356, 125, 943 
389, 891, 738- 
409, 270,368 
450, 546, 032 


31,136,212 
34,004, 638 
33,357,008 
35, 214, 083 
32,119,375 


37,056,187 
28,636,174 
23,172,717 
19,675,994 
17,109,071 


569, 668, 148) 4,852,634,830 
652,648, 089]5,507,349,887 
483,322,212) 6,288,232,941 
404,041, 275) 6,671,314,609 
355, 009, 067) 7,047,767,885 


108,493,730 
118,080,697 
147,299,287 
161,800,864 
163,828,616 


282,250, 000/5,971,693,095 
282,250,000) 6,720,867,676 
290,166,667) 7,414,146,084 
323,500, 000)'7,800,127,449 
327,916, 667/8,126,827,002 


=< 
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Earnings of Chartered Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part nation-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable accuracy the fluctuations 
of general business. 


18. — Net Profits of Chartered Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their Business 
Years Ended 1943-48 — 


1943 1944 1945 
Bank Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 2, 802, 834 6 2,694,300 6 2,934, 681 6 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1, 252, 962 10 1,045, 4201 10 1,304,497 10 
Bankzot, Toronto... ace... 829, 807 10 996, 271 10 935, 137 10 
Provincial Bank of Canada. . 210, 069 5 208, 542 5 239, 960 5 
Canadian Bank of Commerce| 2,044,334 ars 2,046,972 6 2,195,527 6 
’ Royal Bank of Canada...... 2, 656, 289 6 2,532, 183 6 3,098, 847 6 
Dominion ‘Bank,’ 2. .5.......- 659, 249 8 665,974 8 653, 241 8 
Banque Canadienne 
INGGTON ALO ott ioe se oe 601, 266 6 471,027 6 478,073 6 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 686, 934 8 695,336 8 701, 445 8 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 2 2 a 2 fa 
Totals, Net Profits....... 11,743,744 a 11,356,025 > 12,541,408 
1946 1947 1948 
Net Dividend Net ) Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits Rate Profits Rate Profits Rate 
$ Sbop-c% $ p.c. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 4,487, 782 83 5, 423, 285 8 5,459, 669 84 
Bank of Nova Scotia....... 1,588,455 | 10-125 1,992,277 126 2,007,346 124 
Bank of Toronto. >. .a:2 ee 1,194,458 12 1,187,762 12 1,190, 820 124- 
Provincial Bank of Canada 246, 284 5-65 321,507 6-75 369, 534 67 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 2,851,240 6-85 3,201, 108 86 3,528,358 84 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,020, 895 8 4,981, 832 8-105 5,558, 545 10 
Dominion Bank............ 860, 768 8-105 971,678 8-105 1,122,096 10 
Banque Canadienne 
INationslet.<e ss cnees 506,590 if 528,970 7-85 589, 885 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada... 717,300 10 840, 659 10 969, 112 125 
Barclays Bank (Canada)... 2 2 2 
Totals, Net Profits...... 16,473,772 La 19,449,078 ae 20,795,365 
ee SS OO aaa 
1Ten months only, due to change in Bank’s fiscal year-end. 2 Not reported. 3 Includes 
extra distribution of 15 cents a share. 4 Plus extra of 2 p.c. 5 Increased. 6 Exclusive 
of extra dividend of 20 cents a share. 7 Plus extra of 1 p.c. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—During the period from 1881 to 1901, the 
number of chartered banks doing business in Canada under the Bank Act remained 
almost the same (36 in 1881 and 1891, and 34 in 1901), but during the present 
century there has been in banking, as in industry, an era of amalgamations, the 
number of banks having declined to 25 in 1913 and to 10 in 1931. That this has 
been far from involving a curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 9, which 
shows the development of the banking business since 1933, and in Table 19, which 
compares the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, and 
indicates a growth from 123 in 1868 to 4,676, inclusive of sub-agencies, at Dec. 31, 
1920. As at Dec. 31, 1944, the total stood at 3,087 (exclusive of 132 branches and 
3 sub-agencies in other countries) the reduction having resulted from the closing 
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of some unprofitable branches, and alse from contractions brought about by war- 
time conditions. By Dec. 31, 1948, the total had increased to 3,410 (exclusive of 
137 branches and four sub-agencies outside Canada). 


19.—Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, for 
Certain Years 1868-1948 


ee 


Province 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 19201 | 19261 | 1930! | 19401 | 19431 | 19451 | 19461 | 19471 | 19481 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 

Prince Edward Island...| — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 23 23 
INO Vaiscotiaeaa ape is 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 126 1p 128 132 
New Brunswick........ 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 94 96 96 97 
Quebetsss ea eee ee 12 137 196} 1,150] 1,072} 1,183} 1,083] 1,041} 1,045] 1,067] 1,091] 1,118 
Ontarignen oe eee 100} 349 549) 1,586] 1,326) 1,409) 1,208] 1,092) 1,098] 1,117] 1,156] 1,176 
Manitoba eee nee -— 52 95 349 224 239 162 148 148 151 153 157 
Saskatchewan.......... ao 30| 87! 591; 427; 447) 233) 213 214| 226) 231] 230 
Albertayts 2 ere can \| 424 269 304 172 163 168 190 202 210 
British Columbia....;.. 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 180 184 216 237 259 
Yukon and N.W.T...... a — 3 3 3 4 5 5 6 6 6 8 
Canadas..ceaa ney 123] 747) 1,145) 4,676) 3,770] 4,083) 3,311] 3,084) 3,106] 3,219} 3,323] 3,410 


— a? 


1 Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


20.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks in each Province and 
outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1948 


bs ae table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 661 in 1948 including four outside 
Janada.. 


ne 


IRAE. Nova New 


Bank Taloaid Sosthate (Branwish Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 
No No No No. No No 
Banko Montreal ease ee en 1 13 14 106 176 26 
Bank of NovaiSectianh. (a, Joe a. 8 39 35 Bs} 120 6 
Bank sf Dorontoes Sen eae 8. — — — 18 116 14 
Provincial Bank of Canadan...5.))..15.. 2 — 10 109 12 — 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 6 16 7 63 210 32 
RoyaleBankiof Canadas peel 5 62 22 83 202 53 
Dominion) Banke eee ee eee ee — — 1 10 98 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... — — — 214 11 3 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... — — — 6 114 7 
Barclays Bank (Canada). ..26208-8. . 3 — — — 2 1 — 
Totals’) oh: Ae Bee ek oe 22 130 89 634 1,060 153 


Saskat- [Alberts British Outside 


chewan Columbia NWT. Canada 
No No No No. No No 

Bank of Montreal... 20.8 See 5, 46 57 1 11 486 
Bank otaNovaiscotls ween eee ee 19 15 24 — 40 329 
Bank of Toronto © use ee ee ee 24 12 14 1 — 199 
Provincial Bank of Canada.............. — mo _— — — 133 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 45 43 66 3 13 504 
Royal Bank of Canada 7). Seee oe We 51 55 1 70 677 
Dominion) Bank?- sees eee ee i 6 4 — 2 138 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.......... 1 — = -- 1 230 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... 23 23 16 1 — 190 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ — — 1 — == 4 

Totals liwt it aaassee aah 225 196 237 7 137 2,890 


The number of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside Canada 
increased rapidly during the First World War and the early post-war period, rising 
to a total of 206 in 1921. The number gradually declined to 136 in 1947; in 1948 it was 
La; 
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21.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks outside Canada, with 
their Locations, as at Dec. 31, 1947 and 1948 


————————S——E_—E ee, 
ip Els 


Bank and Location 1947 1948 Bank and Location 1947 1948 
No. No. No. No. 

Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 

Newfoundlandiive 224.04. oi cieeitee 61 6! Newioundland jai). s0.3eoe ls 8 9 
United Kingdom..;........... 0. 2 2 United Kmedomes. ce ee: 2 2 
UnitediStatessret ok: oes bee: = 3 British West Indies............ 12 12 

Bank of Nova Scotia— UnitediStatesinw. 425 stesso 1 1 
Newfoundland)! Be ee 14 15 CUDA eens eee eek: ae Sere te 17 17 
United Woned om tics a cakee aoe 1 1 PuertogRico... ct kee ares tie eter. td 3 3 
British West Indies............. 122 132 Central and South America.... 21 19 
Dominican Republic............ 1 1 TAI... CoRR ae BA 1 1 
United States. ot eae. 1 1 Dominican Republic........... 5 5 
Cubase er haken eae, ke 1h vy Brancetes ee eres oo roe 1 1 
HEECOR ICOM ON Cenerc ee cae: 2 2 Dominion Bank— 

Canadian Bank of Commerce— Wnited kingdoms. 2. sees 1 1 
Never OUNGIANC ata unde «a cheated 3 3 United (States tacks aeeasee ke 1 1 
Dnitedangdomeads,....5 + kek. 1 1 Banque Canadienne Nationale— 

British West Indies............. 4 4 EE TAnGSee, ORES 2oe Sei Ns SpeRye 1 1 
WnitedtStates.s .e4 «.42ees, noe 5 5 
MW OtaISS ee ae ea et ee 1363 1373 
1 Exclusive of three sub-agencies. 2 Exclusive of one sub-agency. 3 Exclusive of four sub- 


agencies. 
Section 6.—Government and Other Savings Banks 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the 
savings departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies. 
First there is the Post Office Savings Bank, in which the deposits are a direct 
obligation of the Federal Government. Secondly, there are Provincial Govern- 
ment savings banking institutions in Ontario and in Alberta, where the depositor 
becomes a direct creditor of the province. Thirdly, there are, in the Province of 
Quebec, two important savings banks, the Montreal City and District Savings Bank 
and La Banque d’Economie de Québec, established under federal legislation and 
reporting monthly to the Department of Finance. Other agencies for the promotion 
of thrift are the co-operative credit unions, which encourage the regular saving of 
amounts too small to deposit in a bank. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established 
under the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) in order to “enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repay- 
ment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon’’. 
Branches of the Federal Government Savings Bank under the Department. of 
Finance were gradually amalgamated with this Bank over a period of 50 years, the 
amalgamation being completed in March, 1929. 


22.—Financial Business of the Post Office Savings Bank, as at Mar. 31, 1943-48 


Nore.—Figures of total deposits for 1868-1917 will be found at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book and for 
1918-42 at p. 978 of the 1946 edition. 


— 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
5 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits— 
“LIE 2) bapa Se ale cea te eee a 24,373,991 | 28,296,208 | 33,468,799 | 35,537,154 | 35,764,512 | 36,226,060 
Made during year......... 8,386,979 | 13,844,802 | 18,568,005 | 18,686,476 | 13,834,474 | 11,983,690 
Interest on deposits......... 438,910 499, 570 581,472 656, 456 681, 694 690, 584 
Totals, cash and interest....} 8,825,889 | 14,344,372 | 19,149,477 | 19,342,932 | 14,516,168 | 12,674,274 


Withdrawals: 3.6562 6.55 005 6,123,311 | 10,422,155 | 13,977,025 | 17,274,578 | 14,288,809 | 12,212,726 
a ee ee ee eee 
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Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. A 
similar institution was in operation in Manitoba from 1924 to 1932, when the 
depositors’ accounts were taken over by the chartered banks. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was 
authorized by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 session and in March, 1922, the 
first branches were opened. Interest at the rate of 1 and 13 p.c. per annum com- 
pounded half-yearly is paid on accounts. The deposits are repayable on demand. 
Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1949, were $65,149,170, and the number of depositors 
at that date was, approximately, 100,000. Twenty-two branches are in operation 
throughout the Province. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, the Provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues demand savings certificates bearing interest at 13 p.c., or termn certificates 
for one, two, three, four or five years, in denominations of $25 and upwards, bearing 
interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2} p.c. for three or four years and 23 p.c. for 
five years. The total amount in savings certificates at Mar. 31, 1949, was $1,030,964 
made up of $188,639 in demand certificates and $842,325 in term certificates. 


In addition, savings deposits are accepted at 45 Provincial Treasury Branches 
throughout the Province. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1949, was 
$14,755,105 made up of $10,680,630 bearing interest at 3 of 1 p.c. to 13 p.c. and pay- 
able on demand, and $4,074,475 bearing interest at 1 p.c. to 2 p.c. and payable one 
year after deposit. 


Penny Banks.—Operations of the Penny Bank of Ontario were suspended in 
1943 and the Penny Bank Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 13) was repealed in 1948. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had at Mar. 31, 1949, 
a paid-up capital and reserve of $6,000,000, savings deposits of $160,628,774, and 
total liabilities of $167,421,415. Total assets amounted to $167,771,628, including 
over $138,000,000 of federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque 
d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame 
de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by 
Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855, and given a federal charter by 34 Vict., 
c. 7, had at Mar. 31, 1949, savings deposits of $23,621,841, and a paid-up capital and 
reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to $27,598,745 and total assets to 
$27,971,055. 


Table 23 shows the savings deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings 
Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec for the years ended Mar. 31, 1935-49. _ 


23.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and La Banque 
d’Economie de Québec, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1935-49 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1868-1926 appear at pp. 833-834 of the 1926 Year Book; for the years 1927-34 
at p. 980 of the 1946 edition. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ $ 
LOSS fossa ree mrene 66, 496, 595 LAO eA tes reese 79, 838, 963 1945°0 =... ee 122,574, 607 — 
193 6B eee 69, 665,415 O46 ER As a Be AE Ns 76,391,775 194.6 3 Sse cce cutee 140,584, 525 
198 C3 8 sca eens 73,450, 133 1 OF ASS 8 eee Naty reel a 74,386,412 104 £27, cee sere 153, 137, 545 
198 Skee ee ee 77, 260, 433 19435 tie Be See 84,023,772 LOSS: 22, eC 170, 103, 786 


LODO Antes pucte SE 00s, (ot. || 19445 sr artac cetera LOS 2CCETOE i LO4Oe ae victoire ates 184, 250, 615 
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Credit Unions.*—A credit union is a regularly incorporated group of persons 
who have joined together to pool and save their money in order to make available 
for themselves and other members a fund from which members may borrow at 
reasonable rates of interest for ‘provident and productive purposes”’. 


This idea was introduced to the North American continent by a Canadian and 
the first credit union was established in 1900 at Lévis, Que. In 1948 there were 
1,078 credit unions in the Province of Quebec alone. In 1922, Ontario passed legis- 
lation providing for the legal incorporation of credit unions and by 1939 all provinces 
had enacted similar legislation. For the year 1948 there were 2,608 credit unions 
chartered in Canada with a total reported membership of 850,608. ‘This represents 
an increase of 92 credit unions during the year and an increase in membership of 
about 71,000 people. Total assets in 1948 were $253,600,000 compared with 
$221,000,000 in 1947. Total savings of credit-union members in Canada during 1948 
amounted to $239,300,000, an increase of over $30,000,000 during the year. Loans 
to members in 1948 amounted to $130,300,000 and since the inception of the first 
credit union 49 years ago a total of over $555,000,000 has been lent to members 
. for various purposes. 


The Province of Quebec leads in credit-union activity, reporting a membership 
of almost 540,000 and total assets of over $205,000,000. Ontario follows with 
371 credit unions, a membership of 95,000 and assets of $16,500,000. 


Leagues and Federaiions.—In all provinces credit unions are organized into one 
or more groups known as leagues or federations. There are in Canada a total of 14 
different leagues and federations which count among their membership the majority 
of all chartered credit unions. The purpose of these leagues and federations is to 
encourage and assist in the organization and promotion of credit unions, to aid in 
management and to give advice in bookkeeping and accounting procedures. Some 
leagues also arrange for group bonding of treasurers and the co-operative purchase 
of bookkeeping and office supplies. Most of these leagues are affiliated with the 
Credit Union National Association (CUNA) in the United States, a national body 
organized for the protection and promotion of credit unions in that country. CUNA 
also makes available to affiliated leagues certain insurance services as well as credit 
union supplies on a co-operative basis. 


Central Credit Unions.—As credit unions grew and developed the need for 
central banking facilities became apparent and, accordingly, provincial central credit 
unions with membership open tocredit unions, and in some provinces to co-operatives 
as well, were organized to provide loans from the surplus funds of other member 
organizations. There are now in Canada 19 such central credit unions, 10 of which 
are located in the Province of Quebec. 


Under the guidance of the Co-operative Union of Canada, a national com- 
mittee has been studying the possibility of a national co-operative credit society 
which will serve as a central bank for the various provincial central credit unions. 


A *Prepared by J. E. O’Meara, Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
ttawa. 
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24.—Growth of Credit Unions in Canada, 1915-48 
Provinces : 
Year ee eae Members Assets 
Exist 
a No. No. No. $ 

1 OS ease delegate Ol as, Seat tla, chet or hiate ete bh or aorta 11 91 23,614 2,027, 728 
19 20:38: Pica Ui parcraseten? Hee tudes Be the oot racetscenra ate ll 113 31, 752 6,306,965 
LO D5 nie pene yan Mitre, eich Ro ran eran en distenageten aie neers Oheeuateteeaeete ll 122 33, 279 8, 261,515 
LOB On aseee ioee A eee eee eee ene 22 179 45,767 11,178,810 
TOS Bichree neler els Movs cot aie Pre a oo ee ee a 33 277 52,045 10, 173,997 
1 EY CR Oe Sts oe eT RR Org Rime Be oe Mera er We aera 74 441 Che es 13,759, 468 
TOSO ees, Fea Ae ss Seale aoe an ERD a te 9 844 151,554 20, 680, 594 
1940 Seria Pe Wee Meee 2a ce beer een Aen 9 1,167 201,137 25,069, 685 
De anata Ae ae ba NA Riera i dae aire cane a etal Peay ae 9 1,314 238, 463 31, 230, 813 
194 Des Scr rh R ) iles Ate eect Bunk Enno) aaa mt, 9 1,486 295, 984 43,971,925 
19432 ..3 cearstre petee bacid ee anael ei: CEESe ee 9 1,780 374, 069 69,219, 654 
LOMA So. Oe cae Be oi naaeet PS MAR MENS EAST: Sen Tee ete 9 2,051 478, 841 92,574,440 
1945.1. . 7k eds ee BSR OREREs A ee ae eek 9 2,219 590,794 | 145,890,889 
LOT Cairns oA haere ert arse We eae oA ae Rt. ot ai ces Ate 9 2,422 688, 739 187, 507,303 
1047... ociod.. BR eee eae ea, aos: Se A ER ee 9 2,516" 779,199 | 221,116,168r 
194.8 Seige OO SAREE ae eee NE A er se fhe Re ne oe ed, OG 9 2,608 850,608 | 253,584, 282 

1 Quebec. 2 Quebec and Ontario. 3 Quebec, Ontario and Nova Scotia. 4 Quebec, 


Ontario, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


25.—_Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


Notr.—The eredit-union fiscal year in P.E.I., N.S. and N.B. ends Sept. 30; in the other provinces it 


ends Dec. 31. 


Province 


ue.— 
Desjardins... 
Que. League.. 


Montreal Fed. 


Ont... 20s 


Desjardins... 


Que. League. . 
Montreal Fed. 


Loans Total 

to Loans 

Members since 
During Year| Inception 

$ $ 

423,236 | 1,860,778 
2,255,584 | 14,415,609 
2,942,076 | 11,410,030 
50,000,000 |271,024, 709 
423,673 | 1,369,403 
1,810,984 | 12,732,045 
9,372,635 | 39,626,070 
2,802,287 | 8,073,642 
4,649,149 | 14,317,818 
2,307,186 | 8,371,781 
3,646,895 | 8,950,905 


447, 298 
2,473, 123 
2, 730, 822 


91,021,358 
423 , 363 

1, 887,046 

12,888,351 
3,449,942 

6,143, 444 

2,754, 687 

6, 065, 803 


2,308, 076 
16, 888, 732 
14, 140, 952 


394, 290, 408 


1,716, 812 
14,619,090 
52,514,421 
10, 968, 992 
20, 461, 263 
11, 126, 468 
16, 450.396 


555, 485,610 


C redit Credit 

Beer oe. Aeris Assets Shares Deposits 
ered ing 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 

iy) 52 9,397 631,945 456, 208 105, 594 
219 219 | 36,216 8,441,580 2,925,325 72,074 
168 151 | 39,666 4,049, 421 3,568, 810 128, 434 

1,021 1,011 |486, 836 |176,372,026 | 10,980,964 |157, 500,068 

16 11 4,070 622,969 251, 546 260, 464 

9 9 | 14,437 7,955, 855 653, 852 6, 965, 736 

333 293 | 76,081 | 12, 258,285 5, 742, 630 5,301, 223 
122 109 | 22,4938 2,890, 456 1, 292, 967 1,406, 531 
194 194 | 34,020 6,277, 607 3, 980,363 1, 752,962 
208 190 | 22,758 2,468, 563 1,939,951 305, 833 
174: 1287| 33,225 4,152,461 3,271,271 517,477 
2,516°| 2,367" |779, 199" | 221,116,168 | 35,063,887" |174,316,396" 

/ 

53 53 9,733 686, 722 517,881 96,355 
216 TOTS acer one 3, 833, 454 3,002,005 77,091 
160 158 | 41,777 4,414,097 3,914, 815 115, 834 

1,048 1,032 |520,428 |196,013,914 | 12,364,530 |173, 961,545 

21 11 4,075 797,238 295,191 383,948 

9 9 | 15,049 8, 833, 246 702, 650 7,723,448 

Byal 362 | 95,751 | 16,487,314 8,484, 642 6,484, 162 

121 108 | 25,282 3,928, 528 1,861,301 1, 837, 800 

217 217 | 388,895 8,344, 522 5,329, 980 2,292,670 

201 LOZ RIE 2Z4 OL 3, 221, 964 2,581, 899 395, 619 

191 149 | 37,286 7,023 , 283 5,627, 707 979, 844 
2,608 2,482 |850,608 |253,584,282 | 45,013,101 |194,348,316 |130, 285,237 


Totals, 1948... 
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Section 7.—Foreign Exchange 
Subsection 1.—Exchange Rates 


. A brief account of foreign exchange rates to 1948 is given at p. 1052 of the 
1948-49 Year Book. 

Since then, under pressure of dollar shortage and dwindling resources of the 
Commonwealth pool’s dollar holdings, the pound was devalued, Sept. 18, 1949, 
by 30-5 p.c. to the new rate of $2-80 in U.S. currency. Almost all Sterling Area 
(with the exception of Pakistan and British Honduras) and many other countries 
devalued their rates of exchange by 8 to 33 p.c. On Sept. 19, a new rate of exchange 
for the Canadian dollar was established at about 10 p.c. below the old, the new 
buying rate for the U.S. dollar being set at $1-10 Canadian. 


Subsection 2.—The Foreign Exchange Control Board* 


The following paragraphs cover the main operations of the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board during 1948 and the first half of 1949. They are based largely on 
the Board’s Report for 1948. Reviews of the Board’s activities in earlier years 
may be found in previous Year Books. 

Changes in Canada’s Foreign Exchange Reserves.—The variations in 
Canada’s holdings of gold and U.S. dollars since the commencement of exchange 
control are given in Table 26. The developments in the balance of international 
payments which gave rise to the increase during 1948 are reviewed in the Foreign 
Trade Chapter at pp. 945-952. 

26.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dee. 31, 1939-49 
(Millions of U. 8. Dollars) 


a Saaaaa_>as> 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- 
Account and ment of Total! Account and ment of Total! 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Year Accounts 
Gold Gold 
US: U.S. U.S. U.S. 
Gold Dollars | Dollars Sede Gold Dollars | Dollars Aue Be 
19392 204-9 33-8 22-4 393-1 || 1944.... 293-9 506-2 102-1 902-2 
1939e aes 218-0 54-8 33°4 404-2 | 1945.... 353-9 922-0 232-1 1,508-0 
1940..... 136-5 172-8 20-8 332-1 || 1946.... 536-0 686-3 22-6 1,244-9 
19410). 135-9 28-2 23-5 187-6 || 1947.... 286-6 171-8 43-3 501-7 
1942 er 2 154-9 88-0 75-6 318-5 |} 1948.... 401-3 574-5 22-0 997-8 
1043 Set 224-4 348-8 76°4 649-6 486-4 594-1 36-6 Ape ist 2 


1949.... 


1 Includes private holdings, exclusive of working balances, of $132,000,000 at Sept. 15, 1939, $98,000,000 
at Dec. 31, 1939, and $2,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1940. 2 Sept. 15. 3 Excludes $18,200,000 borrowed 
in the United States in August, 1949, and set aside for the retirement, on Feb. 1, 1950, of a security issue 
guaranteed by the Federal Government and payable at the holder’s option in United States dollars. 

Changes in Exchange Control Policies and Methods.—Since the latter 
part of 1948, sympathetic consideration has been given by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board to applications by residents who wish to obtain United States dollars 
to exploit patent rights abroad, acquire distribution franchises abroad similar to 
those operated in Canada and to establish businesses abroad of the same type as 
those carried on in Canada by the applicants. Prior to that time, applications to make 
new direct capital investments in United States dollars were approved only in cases 
where they would produce exports from Canada or secure necessary sources of 
imports. In both types of applications, where appreciable amounts are involved, 
financing through non-resident sources is ordinarily required. 


* Revised under the direction of R. H. Tarr, Secretary, Foreign Exchange Control Board, Ottawa. 
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Since November, 1948, favourable consideration has been given to applica- 
tions by Canadian subsidiaries and branches of foreign companies, which had an 
accumulation of earnings made since 1939, to remit more than one years accumu- 
lated earnings in cases where their net cash position is abnormally large and clearly 
surplus to their actual and anticipated requirements. Previously, remittances of 
carnings were limited to one years earnings during each fiscal year of an applicant. 

Certain types of payments by residents to non-residents, which represent with- 
drawals of capital from Canada by the latter, have been approved only on condition 
that the non-residents simultaneously reinvest the Canadian dollars in certain types 
of Canadian domestic securities. These securities they were then free to sell on the 
United States market. This procedure had the disadvantage of increasing the cost to 
Canadians of acquiring productive capital assets owned in Canada by non-residents, 
since the discount on Canadian domestic securities in the United States market has 
been greater than that on Canadian dollars. Since the latter part of 1948, applica- 
tions have been considered for the acquisition from non-residents for Canadian 
dollars, without requiring reinvestment, of assets such as timber limits and mining, 
oil and gas properties which are required in connection with operations being carried 
on in Canada by the residents and also for the acquisition by residents of outright 
ownership or effective control of non-resident-owned or -controlled productive 
enterprises in Canada. 

In November, 1948, the Board was instructed to limit the amount of United 
States dollars made available to Canadian residents for travel except for business, 
health or educational purposes to $150 per person ($100 in the case of children under 
11 years) during the period from Noy. 16, 1948, to Nov. 15, 1949. This is the same 
as the travel ration for the preceding twelve-month period. The arrangement was 
continued for a further period of twelve months in November, 1949. 

Since March, 1949, Canadians have been able to obtain permits through their 
banks for the expenditure of any reasonable amounts of Canadian dollars for travel 
in France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and Norway. As far as Canadian 
travellers are concerned these countries are, therefore, now placed in a similar position 
to those in the Sterling Area. Previously, travel expenditure in the former countries 
was, in practice, made in United States dollars. In March, 1949, arrangements 
were completed whereby Canadian dollars spent in these countries for travel purposes 
would be convertible into local currencies at the same rate as would United States 
dollars; since then, however, these travel expenditures have been authorized in 
Canadian dollars or local currencies only. Effective July 11, 1949, the Foreign 
Exchange Control Regulations were amended to add Sweden to the list of ‘special 
arrangement’ countries. In consequence Canadian dollars have since that time 
been acceptable in payment for exports to Sweden, and reasonable amounts of - 
Canadian dollars for travel expenditure there have been authorized. Late in 
August, 1949, Switzerland was added to these countries. 

Under the Foreign Exchange Control Act a permit from the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board is required for the sale of goods for export from Canada otherwise 
than on terms providing for payment of the fair value within six months in a cur- 
rency designated in the Regulations as acceptable therefor. Until the latter part of 
1948 there was little occasion for exporters to seek to export on terms other than those 
specified. With the growing severity of import and exchange restrictions imposed by 
many countries there have arisen an increasing number of cases where goods cannot 
be exported on the prescribed terms of payment. Where in these cases alternative 
proposals for payment are acceptable to foreign buyers and Canadian exporters the 
Board has indicated its readiness to cunsider applications for the necessary permits. 
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The main types of cases which appear to warrant consideration are those where— 
(a) payment is to be deferred beyond the normal six-month period, or (b) payment is 
to be received in currencies not freely convertible into United States dollars or into 
sterling and the exporter is prepared to assume the risks involved or (c) payment 
is to be received in sterling from a non-sterling area country where the United 
Kingdom exchange control authorities are prepared to authorize the transfer, or 
(d) payment is to be received in the form of goods of equivalent value. 


On Apr. 7, 1949, the Foreign Exchange Control Regulations were amended as 
required by the entry of Newfoundland into Confederation. As the system of foreign 
exchange control in force in Newfoundland before Union differed only in compar- 
atively minor details from that in force in Canada, the change-over did not give rise 
to any appreciable change in foreign exchange control practices in either area. 


On Mar. 25, 1949, the Foreign Exchange Control Act was amended to provide 
for its continuance in force until sixty days after the commencement of the first 
session of Parliament commencing in the year 1951. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


The 1934-35 Year Book presents at p. 993 an outline of the development of 
loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 1913. 


The laws relating to loan and trust companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo. V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that the 
statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be col- 
lected. However, summary statistics of provincial companies for 1946 and 1947 
have been supplied by those companies and are included in Table 1 in order to 
complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. It is 
estimated that more than 90 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is repre- 
sented in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and repre- 
sentative of the volume of business transacted as compared with Dominion registered 
companies. The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that, beginning with 1925, the statistics of loan 
companies and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia and 
brought by the laws of that Province under the examination of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Insurance, have been included in Tables 2 and 3 as well as those for trust 
companies in New Brunswick since 1934 and in Manitoba since 1988. In 1920, the 
Department of Insurance took over from the Department of Finance the adminis- 
tration of the legislation concerning Dominion loan and trust companies. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indi- 
cated by the increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from 
$188,637,298 in 1922 to $213,649,794 in 1931, and to $231,125,916 in 1947. The 
assets of trust companies (not including estates, trust and agency funds, which 
cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and guaranteed funds) 
increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $332,937,016 in 1947. In the former year, 
the total of estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 
and in 1947 to $3,216,862,714. 


A * Revised under the direction of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, 
ttawa. _ 
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Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings-department deposits. In the war years from 1939 
to 1945 the amount invested in mortgages declined by almost $27,000,000, which was 
practically all accounted for by an increase in the amount of bonds and stocks held. 
The 1947 figure of $79,000,000 was greater by $6,000,000 than that for 1946. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees 
and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or 
other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the 
living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for munici- 
palities and companies and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptey. Such companies receive deposits for investment, but both the investing 
and lending of such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—The figures in Table 1 are of 
particular interest in the case of trust companies. On account of the nature of 
their functions, they are mainly provincial institutions, their chief duties being 
intimately connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole juris- 
diction of the provinces. 


1.—Operations of Provincial and Dominion Loan and Trust Companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1946 and 1947 


1946 1947 
Ttem Provincial Dominion Total Pe vindel Dominion Total 
ompanies! | Companies ompanies! | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values). 
Liabilities to the 


70,345,417} 145,016,997] 215,362,414] 76,008,059 155,117,857} 231,125,916 


DUDIICHen eee 44,343,248) 113,605,949} 157,949,197] 46, 629,627} 121,257,755] 167,887,382 
Capital Stock— 
AUthorizeds seen 26,683,425} 56,000,000} 82,683,425] 21, 338,625} 56,000,000) 77,338,625 
Subscribed vere one 15, 871, 620 21,364,000 37, 235, 620 16,529, 276 21,504, 200 38,033,476 
ald-Up ay. cee eee 14,512,425] 17,584,586] 32,097,011 15,401, 461 17,929,295) 33,330,756 


9,100,231} 12,652,844} 21,753,075] 10,430,321 14,639,711] 25,070,032 


shareholders........ 2,389,513 1,173,618 3,063, 131 3,546, 650 1,291,096 4, 837, 746 
Total liabilities to 
shareholders........ 26,002,169} 31,411,048] 57,413,217 29,378,432} 33,860, 102 63, 238, 534 


1, 283,081 1,153, 125 2,436, 206 1, 207, 433 3,108, 680 4,316,113 


65,268,327)  23,699,397| 88,967,724 
154,216,706] 62,184,103] 216,400, 809 


66,212,491; 23,421,857] 89,634,348 
171,642,223] 71,660,445) 243,302, 668 


219,485,033] 85,883,500] 305,368,533]| 237,854,714 95,082,302} 332,937,016 


Be tts Se ee ee a ee ee SS |e et ee 


Estates, trust, and 
agency funds........, 


2,758, 442,016} 392,480, 578|8, 150, 872, 594 2,735,930,892| 480,981, 822|3, 216, 862, 714 


o Lat tell lS ee ee ee ee eee 


Capital stock— 
Authorized........, 48,705,000} 27,750,000} 76,455,000] 47, 220,000) 30,250,000} 77,470,000 
Subscribed STS GAT 25, 232,085 14,369,170 39, 601, 255 25,527, 135 14,057,070 39,584, 205 
Paid-ups< oe 24,077, 401 13,666,595) 37,743,996] 24,400,997] 13,333,408 37, 734, 405 


22,139,978 7,396,948) 29,536,926 
4,678,478 1,198,576 5, 877, 054 
3,009,779 1,290, 478 4,300, 257 


24, 209, 547 7,754,554] 31,964, 101 
4,556, 136 1,348, 130 5, 904, 266 
2,877,337; 898, 438 3,775,775 


1 Excludes one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec the capital stock and debentures 
of which have been issued largely outside Canada. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies Chartered by or Supervised by the 
Federal Government, as at Dec. 31, 1938-47 


Norr.—For the years 1914-24, see p. 913 of the 1937 Year Book. Figures comparable to those shown 
below for the years 1925-37 are given at p. 985 of the 1946 edition. The figures appearing here include loan 
companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia, but inspected by the Federal Department of 
Insurance. Figures given in this table do not include small loans companies (see Sect. 2, pp. 1087-1088). 


oe eee 


ASSETS 
¥ ee ponds, ; 
ear ebentures, nterest, 
Real nee at § Collateral |Stocks, and ae er ae Rents, etc.,]/ —-p tal2 
Estate! Est a8 Loans Other re Bank 5 | Due and wie 
Company Accrued 
Property 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOR Re reae eet ote 10,436,985 | 97,104,591 112,270 | 20,204,905 | 3,714,627 | 3,669,841 |] 136,139,642 
1989 Arie hoo ck 10,310,781 | 96,342,441 103,298 | 19,955,311 | 5,184,020 | 3,604,690 || 136,358,786 
ORO EM ator: 10,256, 835 | 93,618,467 83,334 | 20,295,836 | 4,862,808 | 3,750,882 || 133,713,412 
TS Ses beens 9,585,580 | 90,359,176 69,759 | 20,826,112 | 5,611,182 | 3,566,036 || 130,795,391 
1 OAR ee ss a 9,078,029 | 86,545,342 344,072 | 21,723,698 | 5,023,723 | 3,244,175 || 126,662,960 
TOSSES. eee 8,693,127 | 80,043,044 211,535 | 29,790,718 | 5,328,898 | 2,259,608 || 126,943,566 
1944 redhat omen: 7,326,593 | 73,668,635 216,488 | 41,864,820 | 6,301,334 | 1,311,945 || 130,945, 859 
1945 ua ieh ores 5, 933,122 | 69,389,403 322,607 | 52,328,370 | 4,781,357 942,041 |} 183,774,431 
1946 es ehiocc es 5,210,485 | 73,238,639 119,989 | 59,223,096 | 6,287,779 875,744 || 145,016,997 
194 7a BS 4,935,971 | 79,292,340 156,267 | 62,548,095 | 7,357,359 768,447 || 155,117,857 


a 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
Year 
Debentures and 
Debenture Stock 
; : Interest 
pane Bere | toi. | 7c are 1 tas| Denosite aor Totalé 
Elsewhere Accrued 
Canada and 
Sundries 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

POSS cee wees 19, 340, 788}14, 757, 224/35, 478 , 233/157 , 073, 555/14, 959, 522/27, 668, 490 705,622} 100,655,486 
OSGI wheter eee 19,284, 714/14, 766, 473/35, 469, 842/157, 418, 689113, 390, 796/29, 132, 700 693,353] 100,881, 760 
DOL ise oe athe 19, 145, 919)14, 262, 422/34, 711, 441/157,579, 361]12, 074, 573}28 , 276,323 678,528] 98,988,451 
EW eek A eesti 19,082, 481]13, 752, 103}34, 043, 232]/56, 959, 420)10, 151, 953/28, 571,361 633,937] 96,743,884 
1942 to nece: 19,038, 552}13, 258, 225/33, 524, 916/155, 746,073] 8,269, 161/27, 966, 674 629,124) 92,976,410 
194B chile! Sa. 3 18, 885, 241/12, 966, 837/33, 141, 255155, 493, 449] 5, 982,012/31, 239, 958 616,502} 93,777,693 
ORG. Serta e,3 18, 848, 684/12, 834, 013/33, 096, 7781154, 350, 562] 3,732, 950138, 749 , 273 648,751} 97,780,572 
1945p cars. aes 5 17, 546, 686/12, 386, 521/31, 109, 057/155, 300, 566} 2,491,347/43, 863, 246 685,696} 102,665,372 
T94O fae. feck 17, 584, 585/12, 652, 845/31, 411, 048||56, 519,776] 1,918, 814/54, 047, 133 724,062} 113,605,949 
1 (eli Reet ae 17, 929, 296/14, 639, 710/33, 860, 101 pea 1,597, 345/59, 889, 951 785,173] 121,257, 756 
1 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 2 Includes other assets. 


3 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 4 Includes other liabilities to the public. 
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3.— Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies Chartered by or Supervised by the 
Federal Government, as at Dec. 31, 1938-47 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1914-24 appear at pp. 914-915 of the 1937 Year Book. Figures comparable 
to those shown below for the years 1925-37 are given at pp. 986-987 of the 1946 edition. The figures of this 
table include statistics of trust companies chartered by the following Provincial Governments but brought, 
in the stated years, under the inspection of the Federal Department of Insurance: Nova Scotia, 1925; 
New Brunswick, 1934; and Manitoba, 1938. 


COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS 


Govern- 
Loans All 
ment, 
Nani: Cash Other Total 
Boer On Real cipal, Stocks PARE ee Assets 
On Col- Estate! School ena to th 2 & of the 
Real lateral and Other Banka Com: Companies 
Estate (Securi- Securities Sica 
ties) Owned Pp 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
L938 oeraee 6,116,342 | 901,935 | 4,518,886 | 4,423,228 | 1,103,090 | 1,020,266 | 2,163,727 || 20,247,474 
LOS 9 tear eek 6,269,736 | 816,795 | 4,421,183 | 4,402,444 | 1,180,163 | 1,025,731 | 2,060,366 20,176,418 
1940: 3.2 223.5 6,714,158 | 677,384 | 4,206,914 | 4,662,449 | 1,221,470 951,975 | 1,775,209 20,209, 559 
DOA ee seis cis 6,783,918 | 554,609 | 3,952,899 | 5,253,427 | 1,344,468 | 1,143,134 | 1,564,326 20,596,781 
1942 ees oe 6,599,744 | 556,527 | 3,466,296 | 5,723,054 | 1,416,195 | 1,051,448 | 1,377,664 | 20,190,928 
[9430eee eee 6,467,018 | 413,860 | 3,033,478 | 6,636,500 | 1,687,295 | 1,152,881 | 1,178,755 || 20,569,787 
1944.08 ee 6,056,591 | 438,388 | 2,518,320 | 7,732,823 | 2,271,356 | 1,263,031 | 1,004,146 21,284,655 
LOA5 eee Se oe 5,455,703 | 629,592 | 1,828,272 | 9,741,423 | 2,558,221 | 1,318,143 943,670 22,475,024 
194022802 5,208,488 |1,160,996 | 1,571,466 | 9,560,785 | 3,479,892 | 1,687,568 | 1,030,202 23, 699,397 
1947. Pees es 4,703,905 | 706,629 | 1,644,909 | 9,703,279 | 3,606,580 | 1,724,039 | 1,332,516 23, 421, 857 
GUARANTEED FUNDS—ASSETS 
Loans Govern- Total 
Year Municigal Cash on Assets 
School, j Stocks Hand and All Other Held 
On : Assets Against 
On Real Collateral and Other in Banks Guaranteed 
Estate (Securities) Beene Funds 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1938.3: 21,452, 863 4,025, 109 9,573,096 — tooo oS 611,322 || 37,016,143 
1039 Cee Ee 21,235, 726 2,277,963 10, 731, 590 —_— 121952 12 536, 509 36,001,000 
TOO est ee 20, 325, 502 2, 122,552 10,907,161 — 1,618, 430 508, 554 35,482,199 
[ae ee 19,467, 940 2,282,042 12,878,023 —_ 3,462, 842 480,008 88,570, 855 
194254 oe 18,746, 799 2,082,970 | 14,799,546 a 1,714, 675 499,783 || 37,843,773 
19435" ee 17,077, 122 2 6311 7Sie lee loncale ico 326,037 | 2,166,930 480,590 || 41,504,191 
1944 7 sere 16,710, 530 3,483, 691 23,978,699 332, 430 2,772,583 463, 997 47,741, 930 
1945, 03h 16,836,677 3, 926, 532 28, 823,159 340,099 2 Lolacon 471,274 53,149,578 
1946. heer 20,193, 684 6,091, 690 32,063,319 712,104 2,632,067 491,239 62,184,103 
19475 Seen: 26,448,775 4,631,540 | 34,772,852 | 1,478,014 | 3,755,198 574,065 || 71,660,444 
LIABILITIES 
Company Funds Guaranteed Funds 
Liabilities : 
Year Liabilities to Shareholders to the 
Public 
Bicetet Total Principal Total 
Capital | Reserve Other zag 
Paid Up | Funds | Liabilities} Tt! ) porrowed 
$ $ | $ $ $ $ $ 
LOSS: 11,949,775] 5,946, 939 584,149] 18,480, 863 974,982) 19,455,845] 37,016, 143) 37,016,143 
1989S ade 11, 789,264] 6,002,488 951,071] 18,742,823 609,016) 19,351, 839!) 36,001,000} 36,001,000 
[940s ere 11,867,224] 5,902,904) 1,044,205) 18,814, 333 706,849] 19,521, 182]) 35,482,198) 35,482,198 
19415. Bele 12,253,038] 6,138,528} 1,000,768} 19,392,334 694,442] 20,086,776) 38,570, 855) 38,570, 855 
19400) eee 12,128,931] 5,570,759 983,088] 18,682,778 581,153} 19,263,931] 37,843,773) 37,848,773 
1943 oe ee 12,171,035] 6,221,929} 1,297,669) 19,690, 633 477,717| 20,168,350!) 41,504,191) 41,504,191 
19447 6 rs 12,311,457] 7,037,955} 1,219,898] 20,569,310 507,288} 21,076,598] 47,741,929] 47,741,929 
1045s cepromn 12, 806,849] 6,932,540] 1,406,667) 21,146,056) 1,165,706) 22,311,762) 53,149,577) 53,149,577 
1946 FE ee. 13, 666,595} 7,896,948] 1,399,378) 22,462,921 76,866} 23,339, 787)) 62,184,103} 62,184,103 
19473285. 13,333,408] 7,754,554] 1,588,525] 22,626,487 565,199] 23,191, 686ll 71,660, 444] 71,660, 444 


1 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
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4.—Amount of Estates, Trust, and Agency Funds of Trust Companies Chartered 
by or Supervised by the Federal Government, as at Dec. 31, 1938-47 


Norte.—Figures for the years 1914-24, are given at p. 915 of the 1937 Year Book; those for the years 
1925-37 at p. 987 of the 1946 edition. Headnote to Table 3 applies also to the figures of this table. 


Estates, ; Estates, 
Year Trust, and Year Trust, and 
Agency Funds Agency Funds 
$ $ 
19385 state sepheers. ki bol acre td. cies DEO sd OUAHOD Ml Od oes cht oR on ok ley SAA os 313,457,551 
LOO picks creas SETS SPN TE ame cioeann toes 242,369, 850 AE) be elma aula ap bIROED ¢ pint bet lrg Nome Be aoa) 338,978,141 
LOL tr. eure en ot loads diaten ins os 256,781, 691 VOADG Seta nage Nee elena t cae eect cco 363, 332,677 
194 Taio eoche ee etnt te donated sah 268, 596, 524 DO AG cx itercte: accra scatete ay sraiets: cnorsievonemereiare ecm 392,430,578 
1942.. Oe tipo ee eer eecvccceserecscces 290, 630, 617 OB ecticrs Wreciecrs snectoy AN orev: Taiste eietortio ee 480,931,822 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders 


Four companies have been incorporated by the Parliament of Canada 
that make small loans, usually not exceeding $500 each, on the promissory notes 
of the borrowers and additionally secured in most cases by endorsements or chattel 
mortgages. While these companies, under their original charter powers, were 
permitted to make loans on the security of real estate, that power was withdrawn 
by the Small Loans Act, 19397 


On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (3 Geo. VI, c. 23), came into force, 
by which the above-mentioned small loans companies and money-lenders licensed 
thereunder, making personal loans of $500 or less, are limited to a rate of cost of 
loan not in excess of 2 p.c. per month on outstanding balances, and unlicensed 
lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, including interest and charges of every 
description. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 
Government, as at Dec. 31, 1938-47 


Nortse.—Figures for the years 1928-32 will be found at p. 838 of the 1942 Year Book and for the years 
1933-37 at p. 988 of the 1946 edition. 


ASSETS 
Year Cash on 
Reeats ie | Hand and Other Total 
ae in Banks 
$ $ $ $ 

HOSS Re toen tat ee eve: ABEL Thee hee re ese tts 4,764,032 412,594 32,182 5, 208, 808 
TEBE SI clas eS TOE oo an oe aT ne a 5,081,320 342,578 42,781 5,466, 679 
ADAG ee ee errr ore Ne wee PAA toe 6, 266, 3362 381,061 181, 806 6, 829, 203 
TE Seah Re - E e  e e  a e 7,557, 414 269, 943 91,569 7,918, 926 
LOSE eT eee eh oe ee rs ce oe 8, 485, 590 246, 629 328, 0433 9,060, 262 
EO Nate gt a ed ae ep NAS ee RE Sa a 9,768,506 412,429 - 415,4314 10, 596, 366 
ADA rene eer rele, Fl SMR Be a8: ees? 11,548,308 542,359 507, 1794 12,597,846 
ROAD erat tite cb wists Siohatoste otocwohrrs «tecinch wmdeles 185804) 015 734, 583 1,911, 3325 16,000, 830 
OSG AM MER Fe Piel Pie. Tos, roe et atone «kaha 20,307,530 377,813 4,232, 1266 24,917,469 


MOST Aas 4 SA. SY ehies shat « tae Mette OE wi+| 24,425,312 1,078,419 7,144,6127 I 32,643,348 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1088, 
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5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies Chartered by the Federal 


Government, as at Dec. 31, 1938-47--concluded 
Cee — 


LIABILITIES 
Liabilities to Shareholders Liabilities to the Public 
Year Total 
General] Reserve | Capital.) Other Bor- Un- Other Lia- 
Re- for Paid Lia- Total rowed | earned | Lia- Total bilities 
serve | Losses Up bilities Money | Income} bilities® 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1938. .| 318,000] 295,361/1,001,750| 441,718] 2,056,829] 2,653,334) 348,355} 118,108 3,119,797} 5,176,626 
1939..| 318.0001 351,850]1,234, 250} 749, 666| 2,653,766] 2,265,834] 369,723] 134,724) 2,770,281 5, 424,047 
19401} 18,000] 421,488]1, 234, 250}1, 233,841) 2,907,579) 3,708,366 9 213,258} 3,921,624) 6,829, 203 
1941..| 18,000} 517,98629|1, 234, 250/1, 590,941] 3,361,177] 4,258, 853 8 298,896] 4,557,749] 7,918,926 
1942. .} 18,000} 576,5892°|3, 734, 250]1, 920, 499) 6,249,338) 2,572,615 9 238,309] 2,810,924) 9,060, 262 


314, 249] 3,884, 944} 10,596,366 
406,251) 5,225,505] 12,597, 846 
270,383} 7,348, 223] 16,000, 830 
260, 629}15, 268,318} 24,917,469 
510, 292}22, 513, 2941/32, 643,343" 


1943..| 18,000} 565,11019/3, 735, 000]2,393,312} 6,711,422) 3,570,695 
1944..| 18,000] 579,270°|3, 805, 000}2,970,071| 7,372,341) 4,819,254 
1945..| 18,000} 586,42819/3, 965, 000/4, 083,179] 8,652,607) 7,077,840 
1946. .| 18,000} 915,29019/4, 155, 000/4, 560, 862) 9,649, 152) 15, 007, 689 
1947..| 18, 000}1,122,97419|4, 555, 000|4, 428, 560/10, 124, 534) 22, 003, 002 


owvwvovo oo 


1 First year Small Loans Act in operation. 2 Not including balances other than small loans. 
3 Includes $200,000 bonds, debentures and_ stock. 4Tncludes $250,000 bonds. 5 Includes 
$250,000 bonds and $1,534,756 balances of loans made in amounts greater than $500. 6 Includes 
$4,046,210 balances of loans in amounts greater than $500. 7 Includes $6,762,669 balances of loans in 
amounts greater than. $500. 8 Includes taxes. 9 No unearned income, since from 1940 small 
loans have been on an earned basis. 10 Includes business other than small loans. 11 Includes 
$5,515 premium on capital stock. 

The small loans companies chartered by the Federal Government show a 
substantial increase in business for 1947 as compared with the previous year. The 
number of loans made to the public during the year increased from 245,887 to 
294,602 or by 20 p.c. and the amount of such loans rose from $40,188,730 to 
$50,761,348. The average loan was approximately $172 compared with $163 
in 1946. At the end of 1947, the loans outstanding were 190,068 to an amount of 
$24,425,311 or an average of $129 per loan. 

Licensed Money-Lenders.—In addition to the above-mentioned small loans 
companies, 55 licensed money-lenders furnished annual statements of their business, 
showing, for 1947, total assets of $28,111,238, of which balances of small loans 
amounted to $12,411,187, other balances to $12,747,649, bonds, debentures and stocks 
to $284,239, real estate to $44,381, cash to $1,094,356, and other assets to $1,529,426. 
Liabilities amounted to $28,111,238, of which borrowed money accounted for 
$21,383,989 and paid shares and partnership capital for $3,796,091. Loans made 
in 1947 numbered 128,286, totalling $23,282,833 and averaging almost $181, an 
increase of 21 p.c. in number and 28 p.c. in the gross amount; at the end of the 
year there were 92,304 loans outstanding with a total of $12,411,187 averaging 
$134. About 39 p.c. of the loans made in 1947 were between $100 and $200. Further 
details of this type of business are given in the 1947 report “Small Loans Companies 
and Money-Lenders Licensed under The Small Loans Act, 1939” published by the 


Federal Department of Insurance. 


Section 3.—The Underwriting and Distribution of 
Investments: their Influence on the Capital Market* 


Introduction.—This Section deals, in general, with the development of the 
capital market in Canada and, in particular, with that phase having to do with 
government, municipal and corporation securities which are or may be publicly 
dealt in or traded. Such government, municipal and corporation securities are 


* Prepared in co-operation with the Investment Dealers Association of Canada, 
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referred to in this Section as public investments as contrasted with private invest- 
ments, viz., those securities held privately by individuals or corporations in most 
cases as a means of company control and which are not generally recognized as 
securities available for public trading. 


The growth of the Canadian capital market has been one of gradual evolution. 
Prior to 1900 there was no such thing as a domestic capital market in Canada. The 
development of the country in its earlier years was dependent almost entirely on 
foreign capital, chiefly from the United Kingdom. The popular investments for 
Canadians, apart from the individual’s own business, were something of a tangible 
nature like real estate or a mortgage secured by real estate, or a deposit in some 
financial institution. It required the expansion of government activities as well 
as the growth of joint-stock companies to initiate the development of a domestic 
capital market. While no figure is available of the total amount of invested capital 
in Canada at the beginning of the century, it has been privately estimated that the 
amount of foreign capital investment in Canada, at that time, was about 
$1,200,000,000 made up of government, municipal and railway and public utility 
bonds and the shares of a limited number of companies such as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and some lending and banking institutions. 


The period from 1900 to 1913 was one of very rapid development in Canada 
and foreign capital poured in to a total of approximately $2,500,000,000 during these 
years, more than one-half of it from the United Kingdom. London was then the 
capital market of the world and British investment houses had acquired long 
experience with foreign borrowers. ‘True, there existed in Canada a number of 
investment houses, principally brokerage houses, members of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange founded in 1852 or the Montreal Stock Exchange founded in 1863, but 
the activities of these brokers were mainly concerned with trading in the listed 
securities of relatively few companies. These were principally loan companies and 
certain utility companies such as the Consumers Gas Company of Toronto, but 
their function did not extend to the seeking of new capital. Although in the 1890’s 
Canadian stock-brokers and investment dealers underwrote the new security issues 
of a few Canadian companies, the underwriting of securities for government and 
corporate purposes on any large scale by Canadian brokers or investment dealers 
remained, for the most part, in the future. 


As already stated, prior to the First World War Canadian savings were relatively 
small in volume and were invested chiefly in real estate and mortgages or left on 
deposit with banks. In turn these bank deposits were used mostly to make com- 
mercial loans, only a small proportion being invested in securities largely because 
there were few Canadian securities outstanding or available. With the outbreak of 
war in 1914, Canada was automatically shut off from the British market and turned 
to New York to finance war requirements. By 1916, 65 p.c. of all Canadian new- 
issue flotations were being placed in the United States. 'When the United States 
entered the War in 1917, this market was also closed to Canada. The necessity of 
being forced to rely on Canadian resources, plus the Government’s decision to 
organize and conduct Victory Loan campaigns, proved to be a tremendous stimulus 
to the development of the domestic bond market. Bond sales had, up to this time, 
been confined to financial institutions and to wealthy individuals. However, the 
great increase in production and income (and thus in the capacity to save) which 
took place in Canada prior to and during the War made possible the success of 
the first Victory Loans. Victory Loan campaigns were organized to make Canadians 
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‘bond conscious’ and to persuade them to lend their savings to the nation. These 
campaigns, aided by the high interest rates (5 p.c. and 53 p.c.) brought remarkable 
success. In 1915, 24,862 persons subscribed for $78,729,000 ‘of the first domestic 
War Loan issue. In the campaign of October, 1918, over 1,000,000 persons sub- 
scribed more than $695,000,000. 


Following the First World War, the investment boom of the 1920’s in Canada 
was financed to a much greater extent out of Canadian savings than had been the 
case in any earlier period. Although investments of non-resident capital continued 
to be important there was a growing volume of Canadian capital available for 
investment. Much of this capital was invested in Canadian bonds, the sale of 
which in Canada rose substantially. Part of this Canadian capital was invested in 
foreign securities. Both Canadian individuals and institutions participated in this 
form of investment and in certain periods during the decade there were even net 
outward movements of capital from Canada. But the period from 1920 to 1930 as a 
whole was still one of predominantly inward movements of capital to Canada. An 
indication of the contribution of foreign capital to Canadian development in the 
decade is afforded by the value of non-resident investments in Canada in 1930 which 
reached an all-time peak of $7,614,000,000 according to Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics data. This total was about $3,000,000,000 higher than the value of 
non-resident investments in Canada at the end of 1919, which has been estimated 
at $4,637,000,000. Almost all this growth in non-resident capital was in investments 
owned in the United States. Particularly important were developments financed 
by United States capital such as hydro-electric power, the pulp and paper industry, 
the automobile industry, and other industries being directly developed by United 
States companies. While statistics on the total value of all investments in Canada 
during the decade are not complete, available data covering part of the period 
indicate that capital of Canadian origin was very substantial in the decade as 
a whole. 


The steady development of the Canadian capital market was seriously inter- 
rupted only from 1932 to 1984. From then until 1939 a continual flow of new bond 
and share financing was undertaken, much of which was of a reorganization and 
refinancing nature. With the outbreak of the Second World War it was obvious 
that Canada’s financing of its war requirements must of necessity be done at home. 
The years 1939-45 witnessed the sharpest increase in the amount of Canadian 
Government financing in the history of Canada. 


An important aspect of the expansion in Canadian investments in public 
securities has been the growing volume of Canadian bonds which are owned by resi- 
dents of Canada. This is illustrated by the changes in the distribution of holdings 
of Canadian bonds between 1936 and 1947, shown in Tables 7 and 8. The par value 
of Canadian holdings rose during the decade from $6,690,000,000 in 1936 to 
$18,678,000,000 in 1947. In 19386, 66 p.c. of the total funded debt of Canadian 
governments and corporations was estimated as owned in Canada. In 1947 the 
‘corresponding proportion had expanded to about 87 p.c., chiefly because of the 
great expansion in issues of the Canadian Government arising out of the sale of 
Victory Loans in Canada during the recent war. The treatment of ‘‘Canada’s 
International Investment Position’ at pp. 390-394 gives a summary of non-resident 
investments in Canada, and British and foreign capital investments to which reference 
should be made. 7 


The Bank of Canada now publishes an annual series of net new stock issues 
(i,e., new issues combined with retirements) in its Annual Report. 
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Security Distribution.—The substantial growth in the public investment 
market is, therefore, apparent. Some statistical evidence is also available to indicate 
that in this growth, wide distribution of security holdings has taken place. The 
outlets for this public investment capital have not been confined to any one type of 
investor as there has been a consistent increase in the holdings of this capital by both 
institutional and private investors. Table 6 illustrates in part the nature of this 
distribution. . 


6.—Ownership of Government of Canada Bonds, as at Dec. 31, for Specified Years, 
1938-48 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Bond Holdings 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1947 --1948 
Holdings of— ie 
All Government of Canada accounts...... 96 86 201 715 903 1,076 1,148 
Bank of Canada and chartered banks..... 753 wou TS1SO Ee 20207 Pied, (45s, 118 3, 834 
GoenerstiiptliGaaus ot tih Acie Abin Sac ck 3,282-| 3,563 | 5,166 | 8,684 | 10,598 | 10,192 9,736 
Life insurance companies................ 622 626 994 1,656 2,188 2,198 2,165 
ALEOGHOT reheat. Cisse: < Ticks SEE ee 2,760 2,987 4,388 7,300 8,415 7,994 7,671 
Deduct Victory Loan advances!.......... — — —166) —271 — —_— — 
Totals, Holdings of Bonds............ 4,131 | 4,386 | 6,547 | 11,676 | 15,246 | 14,986 | 14,718 


-1 Temporary advances to the public by chartered banks in connection with the purchase of Victory 
Loan bonds at time of issue. 


The experience resulting from offerings to the public of War Loans and Victory 
Loans in both World Wars is indicated in the following statements :— 


I.—CANADA’S DOMESTIC WAR LOANS, 1915-19 


War Loans hes Objective eee Subscriptions 

‘ $’000, 000 $000, 000 No. 
ARES SOTA ae ree eee Nov. 1915 50 79 25,000 
RARE LRT OSI, 5 eee seg Oe PS Alt a te a a PO ep Sept. 1916 100 145 35,000 
SABO a Te eee, eee se oe Ts Ss a aE Mar. 1917 150 183 41,000 
AAT AWS Wee ORES ae Sats CU OR ane yaa ee ee Nov. 1917 150 413 809, 000 
DEL POORN Ree ee Me oc OU Aas oes ae Oct. 1918 300 695 | (1,140,000 
THLeO BRENT Std, neil 4 Be Se ee ee ene re ee Oct. 1919 300 673 795,000 

PROTAUS Ht ererrnan Cite ne ee eae abie 1,050 2,188 


II.—CANADA’S DOMESTIC WAR LOANS AND VICTORY LOANS, 1940-45 


War and Victory Loans ene f Objective Maecticiely Subscriptions 
$’000, 000 $7000, 000 No. 
LEY r \glicipe | DROSS TSS 5 7 Bina er ye ee eer ae ga Jan. 1940 200 200 178, 000 
DAA LES LGORTUE A Woe eed eats is eotevte is ee ls, chee a Ee Ene wells Sept. 1940 300 300 151, 000 
TSE ICOE ORM ee siete cprciceieys cei Qables siars widpas 2% June 1941 600 730 968,000 
DAME OUVRLMOAIIE REA Sos cel tat emia siere Smear cee Feb. 1942 600 843 1,681,000 
BLAS ACCOLV LOANS Ae. tae Sea re eee Retehis ots Oct. 1942 |; 750 991 2,032; 000 
MEAG EEN SELOL ol OOT sich ecice. oes sl ckelow’ viel clobervig vie etbie ajeereitee so Apr. 1943 1,100 1,309 2,668,000 
Bile VICTORY AOAD Rhein ctnsirio ai nahin sete whee bis soe ators Oct. 1948 1,200 15375 3,033,000 
Oa SONYA SS pet iasaed Liaye i ft Reena te een pene eR IP on, SS Sega Apr. 1944 1, 200 1,405 3,077,000 
DAM AE CODY. LOAD hee ok orete a tele alec m's ein ss ail eragaie Oct. 1944 1,300 1,512 3,327,000 
RERMVACEOT Kal ORT: eos s £78 bao Ride cath tes Menid ars stotele ee te Apr. 1945 |: 1,350 1,564 3,178,000 
REITING POTS MORIN Sain 3 3 ae a laiare ose or ao ooe8a We aoaysie ai aunialo bs ays Oct. 1945 | . 1,500 2,022 2,948,000 
IODA LSS ratte sss Fie toPatstajaroserw shetelosdass ssn chase 10, 100 12,251 
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In addition to the sales of Victory Loans in the Second World War, War Savings 
Certificates were issued to a total amount of about $389,000,000 and Canada 
Savings Bonds to the amount of $1,083,000,000 were sold to the public. 


Although complete statistics of preferred and common stock holdings are not 
available, an examination of the shareholders’ lists of a number of the older and 
more prominent Canadian companies seems to indicate a wider distribution among 
shareholders at the present time as compared to the earlier period. For instance, 
there were 55,371 shareholders of the chartered banks in 1949—in 1930 there 
were 46,712. In the case of the Bell Telephone Company there were 52,500 share- 
holders in 1949—nearly double the number in 1945—while in 1935 Bell Telephone 
had approximately only 20,000 shareholders. 


Channels of Distribution.—A wide variety of organizations and institutions 
has developed which provide the channels of distribution for publicly traded bonds 
and stocks. The chartered banks, the insurance, trust and loan companies, the 
stock-brokers and the investment dealers have all played their part in the develop- 
ment of the capital market, although the functions of these differ widely. The 
chartered bank’s function is primarily one of making commercial loans; insurance, 
trust and loan companies have their particular functions, but all are substantial 
holders of securities and as such have played an important part in developing the 
public capital investment market. The stock-broker’s function is essentially one 
of trading outstanding securities for a widening clientele. The function of the 
investment dealer is to:— 


(a) procure new capital as required for government and industry; 


(b) carry on day-to-day trading of all types of publicly held securities, in 
which function he acts as a principal as contrasted to the stock-broker 
who operates on an agency basis. 


Each of these various categories has its own organization. Throughout all 
the spirited growth of the capital market the investment dealer gradually developed 
his retail business. While, at first, he confined his activities largely to government 
and municipal bonds, with the expansion in business he was able to extend his 
operations to include the underwriting of new issues on behalf of governments, 
municipalities and companies engaged in public utility operations, manufacturing 
and transportation. It was the investment dealer to whom the Government 
turned during the First World War and again during the Second World War to 
provide the nucleus for the development of the broad and expansive organization 
required at those times to float the large volume of Canadian Government bonds 
then issued. 


As conditions throughout Canada vary, there exist a number of local and, in 
some cases, provincial organizations of brokers or dealers which, while serving the 
particular purposes for which they were formed, distribute both new issues and out- 
standing securities. There is only one national organization of investment dealers, 
formed in 1916 as the Bond Dealers Association of Canada. Renamed in 1935 the 
Investment Dealers Association of Canada, this organization has, as its chief 
objective, the general welfare of investment dealers and investors interested in 
government, municipal and corporation securities, as well as providing mutual 
protection, both to the dealer and the investor, against any irregular or illegal 
~ activities that may affect either. Membership in the Association is confined to 
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established firms of good reputation in the financial business. These firms must 
conform to certain regulations or by-laws relating to annual audits, and submission 
of statements on certain phases of their operation for the protection of investors. 
While it is national in scope, the better to accomplish its purposes on a sectional 
basis, regional committees have been formed which are responsible to the 
Association as a whole. 


7.—Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Funded Debt of Canadian Governments 
and Corporations at Dec. 31, 1936 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 


; ean 
tem utstand- : : 
: United United Other 
ing Canada Kingdom States Countries! 
Funded Debt— 
Dominions — direct and indirect, excluding 
TAUWAVS Oa wee ee nists goes: 3,413 2,607 319 487 — 
Provincials— direct and indirect, excluding 
PAtIWAV Ste cote ae eee ce le ae ene 1, 846 folk 68 448 3 
MUNI CIDAIS appetite so tate Bisbee cid 1,467 1,103 138 226 — 
Totals, Government Bonds.............. 6, 726 5,037 525 1,161 3 
Steammerailiwaysetrcqccn oe Nes aes Se eee 1,840 673 740 427 — 
Othercorporationse seems ines (ee ance te 1,597 980 134 469 14 
Totals, Funded Debt................. 10,163 6,690 1,399 2,057 17 


1 Some bonds sold through London and credited to the United Kingdom were doubtless taken in other 
European countries. No information is available as to the amounts but these represent only a small 
percentage. 2 The amounts for corporations and for railways include the bonded indebtedness of 
direct investments as follows: United Kingdom $53,700,000, United States $288,500,000 and other countries 
$9,900,000. 


8.—Estimated Distribution of Ownership of Funded Debt of Canadian Governments 
and Corporations at Dec. 31, 1947 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Distribution of Ownership 


ae 
Item utstand- : : 
a United United Other 
ing} Canada Kingdom States Countries 2 
Funded Debt— 
Dominions — direct and indirect, excluding 
TAU Y Soe TG ete ke oes oe ee env 16,197 15,484 — 665 48 
Provincials — direct and indirect, excluding 
BATU W AVIS aR eas he ne Beare cid oboe hee reeves 1,729 1,178 35 515 1 
AN RPE IWCGET Of ISIS AURA i olan die kame arn Sn A 865 601 55 207 2 
Totals, Government Bonds............. 18,791 1203 90 1,387 51 
SLEMUAET ULSAN S atte oe core welaiee ste cine ever shes 1,060 258 316 453 33 
WED CreCOrPOLablODS: ce .accde cess Gabon dein ices 1, 643 1,157 85 374 27 
Totals, Funded Debt................. 21,494 18,678 491 2,214 111 


1 Amounts outstanding exclude sinking funds, and in some cases are estimated. The total for other 
corporations excludes some domestic issues held in Canada. 2 Some securities shown as held in the 
United States and United Kingdom are beneficially owned in other countries. 
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9.—Estimated Net New Issues or Net Retirements, 1936-48 
(Par Values in Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Nortse.—Estimated net retirements in this table are shown in italics. 


Government 
of Canada Pr ovin- Muni- Private Corporation oe 
Year cia cipa ota 
Inaluding oe Bonds Bonds Bonds | Stocks? 
CNR ssues 
Payable in Canada| 1936 170 12 66 18 182 44 461 
only. 1937 25 _ 82 9 75 32 || 205 
1938 91 5 59 9 31 9 186 
1939 74 200 51 24 96 14 411 
1940 444 315 75 14 22 5 803 
1941 730 290 —_ 82 33 _ 955 
1942 1,830 633 ih 47 11 8 2,409 
1943 2,676 535 7 40 26 — 3, 152 
1944 2, 847 248 39 17 18 —_ 3,021 
1945 3,769 695 14 84 54 25 “8.400 
1946 272 250 18 3 133 75 251 
1947 212 346 1304.5 995 274 1234 68 
1948 444 100 226 63 202 45 192 
Payable abroad only| 1936 89 _ a7 1h 141 _ 221 
or optionally. 1937 14 ae Oh 16 87 ele tht 
1938 21 —_— 11 41 42 — 96 
1939 96 — 29 16 129 —_ 211 
1940 144 — 15 16 85 — 210 
1941 193 —_ 18 14 31 — 256 
1942 292 — 41 14 64 — 4ll 
1943 148 — 25 13 86 — 222 
1944 68 —_ 27 10 20 —_— 125 
1945 46 —_— 14 9 54 _— 123 
1946 154 — 36 8 184 8 840 
1947 31 — 65 71 158 18 3833 
1948 149 — 88 11 a —- 93 
‘Lotalsvagiassnemasoscs 1936 131 12 39 27 41 44 240 
1937 11 —- 58 25 12 32 64 
1938 70 5 48 80 11 9 91 
1939 22 200 80 89 33 14 200 
1940 300 315 60 80 57 5 593 
1941 537 290 18 46 64 _ 699 
1942 1, 538 633 34 61 75 3 1,998 
1943 2,528 535 18 53 62 a 2,930 
1944 2,779 248 66 27 38 —_ 2,896 
1945 3, 723 695 28 43 — 25 2,982 
1946 118 250 18 6 1 67 89 
1947 243 846 654, 5 285 121 1104 265 
1948 295 100 188 52 195 45 285 


1 Includes refundable taxes of 70, 155, 219, 70, 27 and 85 in the years 1943 to 1948, respectively. 
2 Treasury bills, deposit certificates, treasury notes and other short-term issues sold directly to banks. 
3 At selling and retirement values rather than par. 4 Before giving effect to the issue of Quebec 
Hydro bonds and the retirement of Montreal Light, Heat and Power stock, each in the amount of 
$112,000,000. 5 Before giving effect to the issue of $63,000,000 of provincially guaranteed Quebec 
Municipal Commission bonds and the transfer to the Commission of the debt of certain school corporations. 
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10.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1938-47 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1904-25, inclusive, are given at p. 921 of the 1933 Year Book and for 1927-37 
at pp. 990-991 of the 1946 edition. Since 1936 much of the borrowing for the Canadian National Railways 
has been done directly by the Federal Government which since the War has advanced money to both 
. the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways for the purchase of equipment. 


such small bond issues as have been made by the Canadian Pacific Railway a 


tion 


” 
» 


118,792,000 
154,059, 900 
168, 820,000 
69, 736,000 
96, 860, 000 


97,632,000 
67, 153, 500 
162, 002,084 
114, 296, 800 


CLASS OF BOND 


; For this reason 
re included under ‘‘Corpora- 


Parochial 
Municipal and Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ 
35,154,344 ate 75,442, 500 512,880,511 
26, 897, 689 aie 242,708, 600) 828,251,189 
25,211,093 te 25,777,000) 1,400, 450, 293 
15,378,095 ae 16,081,000) 1,138,015,345 
23, 563,905 aie 13,988,350) 2,565,486, 655 
14, 228,986 20,406,300 53,055,500] 3,855,350, 986 
113, 225, 635 10,612,100 92,063,900} 3,684,019,035 
30,430,210 10, 952, 500 153, 900,000) 3,934,975, 794 
140,815,491 43,155,800 581,499, 188] 1,301,991, 129 
238, 887, 410 14, 968, 600 379,674, 500 


229,562,000 


1, 136,068,360 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES, BY COUNTRIES 


Year 
Federal! 
$ 
1088 ek cecso.e 283,491, 667 
iM eae eee ese 404, 585, 000 
TOA ORE ae So crcte 1,180, 642, 200 
10412 eee, oe 1,036, 820, 250 
194 Doe seicse% oe 2,431,074, 400 
Uy Sok Beton 3,670,028, 200 
1044 Races 3,400, 963, 900 
O45 Sree jre oste o 3,577, 691,000 
1946 39. eee 422 , 223, 850 
REE Ye OES eye ies 272,975,850 
Year 


Sold. 


in 
Canada 


Sold in 
United 
Kingdom 


ee) eet | eee 


424,038,844 
696, 651, 189 
1, 400,075, 293 
1,127,349,345 
2,549, 748, 655 


3,729,229, 986 
3,629, 004, 035 
3,854,957, 794 
1,238,339, 129 
1,047, 757,360 


40,175,000 
127,500,000 
375,000 
10,666,000 
15, 738, 000 


126, 121,000 
55,015, 0008 
80,018, 000 
63, 652,000 
88,311,000 


48, 666, 667 
100, 000 


Bel ag | 


512,880,511 

828, 251, 1892 
1,400, 450, 293 
1, 138,015,345 
2,565,486, 655 


3, 855,350, 986 
3, 684,019,035 
3,934,975, 794 
1,301,991, 129 
1,136, 068,360 


1 Not including treasury bills, deposit certificates, and other financing for less than a term of one year. 


2 Includes $4,000,000 distributed elsewhere. 


later sold in the United States. 


3 Excluding bonds purchased by Canadian dealers and 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as fire, 
life and casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government (Dominion) 
registration although some have provincial licences only. Many fraternal orders 
and societies, too, are engaged in this kind of business. An extended treatment of 
the salient features of the legislation covering insurance in general and the fields of 
federal and provincial jurisdiction will be found in the 1941 Year Book at pp. 844-846. 
The 1942 Year Book, at pp. 842-846, contains a special article on the developments 
in fire and casualty insurance in Canada between 1931 and 1940, consequent upon 
the enactment of the three Insurance Acts of 1932, while an article on insurance as 
it affects the balance of international payments appears at pp. 870-871 of the same 
edition. The 1947 Year Book, at pp. 1064-1074, includes an article on insurance in 
Canada during the depression and war periods. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance 


In Canada, fire insurance began with the establishment of agencies by British 
fire insurance companies. These were situated usually at the seaports and operated 
by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of such a company commenced 
business at Montreal in 1804. The first Canadian company dates from 1809 and 
the first United States company to operate in Canada commenced business in 1821. 
A short account of the inception of fire insurance in Canada is given at pp. 846-847 
of the 1941 Year Book. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dee. 31, 1947, 
shows that at that date there were 268 fire insurance companies under Dominion 
registration; of these, 59 were Canadian, 73 were British, and 136 were foreign 
companies. In 1875, the first year for which authentic records were collected by 
the Department of Insurance, 27 companies operated in Canada—l1 Canadian, 
13 British and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number of 
British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 78 p.c. of the total number is a very 
marked point of difference between the fire and life insurance businesses in Canada, 
the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 


* Material in this Chapter, except where otherwise indicated, has been revised under the direction 
of R. W. Warwick, Superintendent of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Fire Insurance in Canada 


Of the total amount of insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part 
is sold by the companies holding provincial licences and permits. Such companies 
generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation, but may be 
allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. 


In the more detailed analyses of fire insurance given in Table 2, the statistics 
cover only the operations of companies with Dominion registration; as shown 
in Table 1, such companies account for approximately 90 p.c. of the insurance 
in force. 


TOTAL FIRE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1920-47 


MILLION DOLLARS 
10000 12000 14000 16000 18900 20000 22000 24000 


1.—Fire Insurance in Canada, 1947 


eee 


Gross Net in Net Net 
Item Insurance Force at End | Premiums Claims 
Written of Year Written Incurred 
$ $ i $ $ 
loyYainibnrtenld vee ceecen toon GeeaaecnsecodnovoosS 92,148,561, 127 | 19, 926,683,282 | 86,774,952 39,513,014 


Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated........ 1,199, 630,347 | 1,784,810,851 | 7,368,416 3,588, 855 
(b) Provincial companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 


IDECOLPORALEG dewiace ns cies ison Deceit: os ae8 179,572,110 184,941,077 | 1,119,350 592, 493 
Totals, Provincial Licensees...... 1,379, 202,457 | 1,969,751,928 | 8,487,766 4,181,348 

WMO Ss ODUOWer ete cies: vce sees sus lonviee se 370, 728, 113 365,249,291 | 2,739,942 1,388, 434 
Grand Totals............... 23,898, 491,697 | 22,261,684,501 | 98,002,660 | 45,082,796 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics of Fire Insurance Companies 
Registered by the Federal Government 


The trend in the average rate payable for fire insurance has been generally 
downward, although the increases in fire losses in the years from 1941 to 1946 
have had the effect of checking that tendency. The increase in value of insurable 
buildings and their contents tends to increase fire insurance premiums in spite of 
the trend of the average rate. 
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2.—Fire Insurance, by Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, 
Decennially 1880-1940 and 1941-48 


Norz.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 973 of the 1939 Year Book, and figures for 1901-39 
at p. 847 of the 1942 edition. 


Net Percent- Average 
Amount Premiums |Claims Paid] ageof | Gross Amount | Premiums Cost 
Year in Force at Received During Claims | of Risks Taken| Charged | per $100 
End of Year During Year to Pre- During Year Thereon of 
Year miums Insurance 
$ $ $ p.c. $ $ $ 
1880 Geta: 411,563,271 | 3,479,577 | 1,666,578 47-90 384,051,861 | 3,958,437 1-03 
1890S eee 720, 679, 621 5, 836,071 8, 266, 567 55-97 620, 723,945 7,019,319 Ts13 
1900+ 992,332,360 | 8,331,948 | 7,774,293 93-31 803,428,654 | 10,031,735 1-25 
1910. 2,034, 276,740 | 18,725,531 | 10,292,393 54-96 1,817,055,685 | 24,684,296 1-36 
1920)seereaee 55-969, 872,278 | 50,527,937 | 21,935,387 43-41 | 6,790,670,610 | 71,143,917 1-05 
1930 eee 9,672,996,973 | 52,646,5201) 30,427,9682] 57-71 | 10,311,193,608 | 82,700,147 0-80 
1940). oo 10, 737,568,226 | 41,922,3121) 15,444,9272) 36-84 | 12,072,174,014 | 72,682,679 0-60 
LOST 11,386,819, 286 | 49,305,5391) 17,814,3222) 36-13 | 13,345,610,185 | 85,877,389 0-64 
1942). 0 s.tee 12,565, 212,694 | 47,272,4401) 20,360,5342] 43-07 | 12,759,419,939 | 84,168,663 0-66 
1943s. ene 13,386, 782,873 | 47,153,0941) 22,181,2442] - 47-04 }|-12,838, 807,204 | 84,047,821 0-65 
194 b ech. 14,174, 130,630 | 55,027,0511| 28,921,9302) 52-56 | 14,572,876,024 | 96,065,279 0-66 
1945 eee be 15,054, 848,612 | 58,335, 7281] 30,585,3572|  52-43° | 10,096,447, 893 3| 72, 872, 125 0-72 
1946.2 . 3.he 17,376,429, 865 | 68,825,4701] 35,379,6272] 51-40. | 11,744,234, 2453] 82, 696, 662 0-70 
L947 Se Fe 19,926, 683,282 | 86,774,9521] 39,513,0142} 45-54 | 15,452,832, 2193/106, 427,978 0-69 
1948 « ssccins 23, 021,215,478 | 98,191,5141) 45,143,56521 45-98 | 16,986,228, 86631119, 222 396 0-70 
1 Net premiums written. 2 Net claims incurred. 3 Not comparable with 1944 and previous 


years since this figure indicates ‘‘Gross direct written”, disregarding all reinsurance, assumed or ceded. 


Premiums Written and Claims Incurred. — The relationship of claims 
incurred to premiums written is shown for Dominion ‘registered companies by 
provinces in Table 3. 
3.—Net Premiums Written and Net Claims Incurred in Canada by Canadian, British 


and Foreign Companies Operating under Dominion Registration, by Provinces, 
1946 and 1947. 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


eee eee ee 
—.. ee eee _—_—=x=-$[OOOOOOOEO 


Canadian British Foreign 
Year and Province =—_n— ooo |X 
‘Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
1946 $ $ : $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 87,435 126,890. 205, 584 459, 706 104, 973 234, 862 
INOVa Scotinvs te toe ne 750, 702 306, 006 1,258,336 478,976 1,045, 801 408 , 832 
New Brunswick............ 498, 296 203,347 1,279,424 583,151 1,129, 822 562,497 
Quebets..o.002 fe eae 4,085,328 | 2,343,066 | 7,174,339 | 4,729,491 |} 9,658,412 5,050, 814 
Ontario receeeta teen ee 6,300,202 | 3,087,644 7,772,317 | 4,664,590 |} 10,560,095 5, 431, 892 
Manitoba... seu 8 ee toe 1,478,377 718,910 996,014 530,227 |} 1,221,025 600, 266 
Saskatchewan.............. 1,254, 060 561, 798 648, 908 284,947 | 1,255,339 608,581 
Albertask’ 3s faeries 1, 214, 456 526,004 1,105,716 497,049 1,758,195 993 , 453 
British Columbia..}......... 1,359, 878 373,623 |} 2,714,065 878,510 |} 3,176,976 883 , 353 
All other Canadal.......... 17, 298 3,427 128,910 38,614 —4,677 9,717 . 

Canada, 1946......... 17,046,032 | 8,250,715 || 23,283,613 | 13,145,261 || 29,905,961 14,784,267 

1947 

Prince Edward Island...... 97,537 32,419 237,954 126,009 124, 227 93,091 
Novaiscotiae. eae 936, 082 431,413 1,676, 664 990,979 1,214,814 753, 994 
New Brunswick............ 616,412 203 , 068 1,518,531 662,508 1,195,922 886,985 
Quebeo: &. .).. eee eee 4,998,440 | 2,147,793 9,508,357 | 4,525,062 |) 11,658,743 5, 807, 925 
Ontarioveccre ot eee tee eee 7,816,133 | 3,228,241 | 11,065,145 | 5,246,076 || 13,406,341 6,458,344 
Maritobat: isan 1,719,149 674,141 1,294, 795 485,050 1,611,716 805, 893 
Saskatchewan 0.) cate. 1,469,401 507, 934 734,486 208,772 1,450, 494 458,174 
Alberta fds deb: ate erire 1,548,371 655,341 1,358, 789 599,266 || 2,101,676 1,094, 406 
British;@olumbias-es) one 1, 833, 639 602,036 || 3,563,342 | 1,238,076 || 4,107,965 1,398,959 
All other Canada!.......... 12,857 6, 268 199,768 54, 150 —5,540 27,313 

Canada, 1947.......... 21,048,021 | 8,488,654 |! 31,157,831 | 14,135,948 || 36,866,358 17,785,084 


. 1 Yukon, Northwest Territories and also certain ‘floater business’ that cannot be apportioned to any 
one province. 
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Classification of Fire Risks.—For some years the Department of Insurance 
has compiled, from information supplied by the fire insurance companies registered 
to transact business in Canada, tables of experience as to premiums and claims by 
27 classes of risks agreed upon on the basis of net premiums written, less registered 
or licensed reinsurance. This experience for the five years 1940-44 is given at 
p. 1077 of the 1947 Year Book. For 1945 and 1946 the returns were received on a 
‘direct written’ basis, excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed, and the classi- 
fication was changed and reduced to 21 classes. The 1946 and 1947 experience 
is given in Table 4. 
4.—Percentages of Claims Incurred to Premiums Written in Canada by All Companies 

Operating under Dominion Registration, by Classes of Risks, 1946 and 1947 


(Excluding all reinsurance ceded or assumed) 


Se Tn 


Class 1946 1947 Class 1946 1947 
p.c. p.c. ‘ p.c. D.C. 
Dwellings, excluding farms— Saw and shingle mills............ 66-00 | 57-69 
Peronected: DERICK, a: conc seismic > 44-82 | 56-66 || Lumber yards, pulpwood, stand- 
Protected trame....-. =... -2s--- 39-43 36-91 ing timbers so. eee ese 46-99 38-45 
TinprsteGted oi ce ois rue ene ge tes 36-41 34-99 || Wood-working plants............ 71-06 72-01 
Harm DuUlaimesrec. tks param ene hen 44-03 42-49 || Metal-working plants, garages, 
Churches, public buildings, educa- INherehecly weg co mace noone ons 59-40 | 66-07 
tional and social service insti- Mining Tisks, sevice soe wero <r 40-16 | 49-77 
TATE AYOIT Sis cere ica alt cin Sie casings 102-94 | 53-85 || Railway and public utility risks..| 54- 17 | 37-06 
Weel USS ccee inh ex nant plcanioe ae 66-55 | 63-40 || Miscellaneous manufacturing risks| 88-69 92-76 
Retail stores, office buildings, Miscellaneous non-manufacturing 
Iban leas OCe Ses isi hse slons chaue sas 55-04 | 49-30 PISKS: te tc ia pale is 55-85 | 41-62 
Contents of above item............ 49-52 | 50-37 || Sprinklered risks of whatever 
Foods, food and beverage plants... 75-60 | 62-36 nature or occupancy..........-- 32-42 | 25-75 
Flour and cereal mills, grain ele- Use and occupancy and profits, 
ALOT ce te eee ce oe aes ~ 104-81 | 51-66 excluding rental insurance...... 41-06 | 32-31 
Oil risks of all kinds............... 89-73 | 26-83- SS 
Averages... o.chiccn Sa. nees 51-78 | 46-02 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Fire Insurance Companies 


Tables 5 to 7 show for recent years the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure 
of registered companies transacting fire insurance in Canada. The majority of 
fire insurance companies also transact casualty insurance dealt with in Section 3 
of this Chapter. Owing to the fact that it is impossible for such companies to 
allocate their assets and liabilities and their general income and expenditure among 
the various types of business transacted, totals only are given here. Table 28, 
p. 1119, gives similar information for registered companies whose transactions are 
confined to casualty insurance. 


5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1943-47 


Assets 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


SS SS) le ene 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


PEA ey Sa ey Ss ae eae ee eo moc ee 1,958, 504 1, 710, 883 1, 874, 593 2,129,902 2,142, 439 
Loans on. real estate. 00... <6. 5.2-seee+0ss 2,270, 836 2,284, 582 2,105,872 1,998,430 2,742,931 
Bonds, debentures and stocks...........- 86,510,962 | 89,698,509 | 97,076, 704 |101,023,456 | 108,937,001 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

REGhVe INV DSS ae Smee SG A Oe ere 5,185,794 | 5,781,397 6,505, 708 8,701,179 10, 803 , 637 
CEG TOES Ge Ene ee oo Tost 10,418,705 | 10,829,062 | 11,849,935 14, 851,373 16, 296, 234 
TNGerest ANG TONUS. cos. cc5 ccc Jue ee ees 624, 908 624, 739 679, 550 683 , 413 741, 898 
PNG OHSS OES pepe viele ao aievorsisleis «0 ola-0 oie .0 speboiate 3,664,294 | 5,077,414 | 4,307,338 4,999, 266 5,489, 658 

Totals, Canadian Companies...... 110,634,003 | 116,006,586 124,399,700 | 134,387,019 147,153,798 


— —— 
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5.—Assets of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance, 
or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1943-47—concluded 


Assets 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Realiestaters 5. ui4s.0s he ene Ae 1, 465, 834 950, 427 929, 527 940,577 940, 296 
‘Loans'on realvestatem.seeee ote henner 1,022,141 3, 669 28,758 22,750 29,750 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 47,914,859 | 47,133,415 | 49,866,285 | 53,105,494 60, 908, 309 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 
standing. eee wee ete = ar ee a 4,043,191 4,574,072 4,819,942 6, 206, 998 7,915, 624 
Cash..2:378: 2. CRs a eae ee 5,996, 493 6,919,414 7,034, 461 7,606, 813 10, 884,344 
Interestanditrentsaeran en ee ae, 199, 024 165, 873 172,661 191,114 223 , 552 
Otherassets mi Canadas. a eee ee 1, 282,180 1,628,590 2,039, 276 1,776,013 2,016,777 
Totals, British Companies........ 61,923,722 | 61,375,460 | 64,890,910 | 69,849,759 | 82,918,652 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Loans onirealiiestate: many errata 11, 450 8, 000 7,750 7,750 


7,750 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 44,781,193 | 47,189,726 | 52,602,388 | 55,846,426 60, 138, 599 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 
standing. #3). Ape pee cok ee ee oe DrOSOMLOL 4,421,711 4,401,436 5,986, 212 6,475, 163 
Cashiz ier tee ae de te a ee ee eee 10,472,994 | 10,818,160 | 12,013,101 | 16,043,039 17, 435, 233 
Interestand: rentseeees ss ee ne 198,001 215, 240 240,396 294, 732 336, 804 
Othenasseisin: Canadans..ee. eee 402, 886 1,392,041 1,478, 899 el? 3249 1,224, 567 
Totais, Foreign Companies......... 59,501,675 | 64,044,878 | 70,743.970 | 79,290,401 85,618,116 


Se Se ee 


6.—Liabilities of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire 
Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion Registration, 1943-47 


Seas SSS eee 
Liabilities 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Reserves for unsettled claims............ 10,356,038 | 12,026,543 | 13,679,331 | 15,699,522 18, 651, 082 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 20, 290,350 | 22,165,363 | 24,964,320 | 30,252,125 36,393,343 
Sundty- items: ue. Bee Cee eer 14,669,731 | 14,647,168 | 15,593,120 | 17,870,512 20,491, 145 

Totals, Canadian Companies...... 45,316,119 | 48,839,074 | 54,236,771 | 63,822,159 75,535,570 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 65,317,884 | 67,167,512 | 70,162,929 | 70,564,860 71, 618, 228 


Capital stock paid up.:.../....5......... 19,072,815 | 19,107,815 | 19,022,740 | 19,000,240 | 18,900,240 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Reserves for unsettled claims............ 5,428,270 | 6,421,046 | 7,885,706 | 9,787,750 | 12,157,329 
Reserves of unearned premiums..........| 18.903, 902 21,185,456 | 23,739,943 | 27,598, 726 34, 282, 841 
Sundry items eae eee ee 3,253,620 | 3,158,040 | 3,185.419 3,478, 702 3,640, 009 
Totals, British Companies......... 27,585,792 | 30,764,542 | 34,811,068 | 40,865,178 50,080,179 
Excess of assets over liabilities........... 34,337,930 | 30,610,918 | 30,079,842 | 28,984,581 32, 838,473 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reserves for unsettled claims............ 3,965, 541 5,212,799 6,010,366 6,449,921 7,336, 841 
Reserves of unearned premiums.......... 18,401,808 | 20,694,123 | 23,544,748 | 27,698. 154 32,571, 249 
Sundry; items 2 «7b yale ee ee eee 2,133,744 2,982, 601 3,430, 702 3,864, 808 3,944, 926 
Totals, Foreign Companies........ 24,501,093 | 28,889,523 | 32,985,816 | 38,012,883 43,853,016 


Excess of assets over liabilities, excluding 
capital «scans. se ewan oe & ep lee 35, 000,582 | 35,155,355 | 37,758,154 | 41,277,518 41,765,100 


ee ee ae eee eee 
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7.— Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion 


Registration, 1943-47. 


Item 


INCOME 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Net premiums written, fire and other 

IDSULANCE Wee ee ee eee ke do Le 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
Suna y LMS eh. ones ioe oe. 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Net premiums written’... .....98ese...s. 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
SUDGRVAICOIMSE MPI conse c een ce he 


Totals, British Companies........ 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Net premiums written... si... 0.5... 
Interest, dividends and rents earned..... 
SUD GVA HOS mene A. te tein. «oa ves 


Totals, Foreign Companies........ 


EXPENDITURE 


Canadian Companies 
(In All Countries) 


Incurred for claims (fire)................ 
General expenses (fire)................--- 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Dividends or bonuses to shareholders... . 
Premium, taxes;and fees......5.+..-5.0cs: 
HNCOMEcWaltax eset niet eceu 


Provincial corporation income tax........ 
Dividends to policyholders.............. 
British and foreign war taxes............ 


Totals, Canadian Companies...... 


Excess of income over expenditure....... 


British Companies 
(in Canada) 


Incurred for claims (fire)................ 
General expenses (fire)................... 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 
General expenses (casualty).............. 
Premium taxes and fees.................- 
BRCOTMERW AT CAKT etic acts Fos he eee 
Excess proiits taxis. loues eth Geese des 
Provincial corporation income tax........ 


Totals, British Companies......... 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 


1 Included with ‘“‘interest’’. 
repayment of premium on capital. 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
35, 866,506 | 39,031,985 | 42,906,033 | 52,730,472 | 64,540,012 
3,430,376 | 3,492,647 | 3,593,237 | 3,548,376 | 3,739,661 
I 3 1 84, 608 78,056 
39,296,882 | 42,524,632 | 46,499,270 | 56,363,456 | 68,357,729 
29,143,004 | 33,545,317 | 36,144,466 | 43,077,829 | 56,037,195 
840, 132 742,999 790, 256 787, 650 897,526 
S 1 17,102 2,205 
29,983,136 | 34,288,316 | 36,934,722 | 43,882,581 | 56,936,926 
26,165,440 | 31,843,023 | 33,805,336] 42,706,012 | 52,068,110 
1,249,104 | 1,221,060 | 1,359,692 | 1,567,487 | 1,551,139 
1 1 1 10, 116 12,320 
27,414,544 | 33,064,083 | 35,165,028 | 44,283,615 | 53,631,569 
6,592,774 | 8,029,734 | 8,488,190 | 10,073,760 | 10,608,241 
6,946,734 | 7,588,183 | 8,108,848 | 9,485,437 | 10,987,221 
9,302,636 | 9,909,110 | 11,176,408 | 14,029,440 | 19,118,640 
8,639,456 | 8,973,919 | 9,985,101 | 12,751,863 | 15,591,761 
1,509,672 | 1,409,422 | 1,507,615 | 1,481,286 | 1,509,757 
987,818 | 1,124,965 | 1,122,947 | 1,396,794 | 1,687,932 
768, 667 034,375 430, 582 234, 857 785, 938 
1,179,519 848, 977 532, 465 271, 562 51,779 
= == a — 46, 868 
236, 942 282,330 261, 876 263,389 125, 924 
610, 738 378, 201 122, 215 229, 625 443,171 
36,874,9562) 39,104,2165| 41,836,2474|) 50,318,0134] 61,057,2324 
2,421,926 | 3,420,416 | 4,663,023 | 6,045,443 | 7,300,497 
7,921,087 | 9,854,786 | 11,105,542 | 13,145,261 | 14,135,948 
7,694,425 | 8,479,429 | 9,064,407 | 10,236,092 | 13,196,440 
5,276,766 | 6,023,953 | 7,215,277 | 9,286,700 | 11,938,185 
5,723,603 | 6,096,821 | 6,683,517 | 8,364,843 | 9,884,254 
903,548 | 1,011,887 | 1,046,323 | 1,218,622 | 1,551,083 
312, 253 105,385 35, 889 14, 687 175, 255 
593 , 548 149, 752 5, 820 3,443 7,599 
— — — = 5, 846 
28,425,230 | 31,722,013 | 35,156,775 | 42,269,648 | 50,894,610 
1,557,906 | 2,566,303 | 1,777,947 | 1,612,933 


2 Includes $100,000 unallocatable expense. 
4 Includes $100,000 preference stock redeemed. 


6,042,316 


3 Includes $25,000 
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y.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian, . British and. Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire Insurance, or Fire and Casualty Insurance under Dominion 
Registration, 1943-47—concluded. 


Leen 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


| a a re 


EXPENDITU RE—concluded 


Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 


Incurred for-claims (fire).............06- 9,385,849 | 13,077,587 | 13, 240.860 | 14, 784,267 | 17,785,084 
General expenses (fire)...............--++0- 7,517,533 | 8,629,549 | 9,210,464 | 10,571,248 | 13,257,318 
Incurred for claims (casualty)............ 4,580, 220 6,151,913 4,353, 741 6, 099, 034 8, 758, 502 
General expenses (casualty)............-- 2,818,002 | 3,470,294 | 3,543,822 | 4,734,861 | 5,432,855 
Premium taxes:and feeshee. ce eee 861, 550 1,003,305 | 1,048,481 1, 286, 722 1,398, 691 
IncOMe WaLritaxks.tasteise in ee here a cloth stoke 112,057 22,061 38, 689 44, 262 470,044 
Excess profits banter ed ot Eee ts. 185, 894 39,362 81,328 80,451 178,596 
Provincial corporation income tax........ — — _— — 55,914 
Dividends or savings credited to sub- 

SOTIDOTS ee eee e seotene rte reteter ohekorats 682,726 709, 425 139,320 2,457,857 | 2,347,838 

Totals, Foreign Companies........ 26,143,831 | 33,103,496 | 32,252,708 | 40,059,062!) 49,684,471 

Excess of income over expenditure eS eres 1,270, 713 —39, 413 2,912,320 | 4,224,553 3,947,092 


et ee eS ——— ee 


1 Includes recovery of $360 penalty incurred. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATISTICAL BULLETIN OF THE CANADIAN FIRE MARSHALS 
AND THE DOMINION FIRE PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 
Fire Losses.—The information in Tables 8 to 11 has been summarized from 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Association of Canadian Fire Marshals and the 
Dominion Fire Prevention Association, prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, 
which deals with the loss of property and life caused by fire. 


8.—Fire Losses in Canada, 1939-48 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-38 are given at p. 1078 of the 1947 Year Book. Earlier figures from 1898 may be 
obtained from the Department of Insurance. 


et a a ee Ss 
_—————————— SS a eae 


Loss |Deaths Loss’ | Deaths 


Fires Property 


Year Reported Loss Capita me 5 Year ad aya Chpit Hs Fire 
No $ $ No. No $ ope 

1939 Fete 45,755 | 24,632,509 | 2-18 263 | 1944....... 50,719 | 40,562,4781} 3-39 307 
1940). ak 46,629 | 22,735,264} 2-01 243° |) 1945-...... 52,173 | 41,903,020} 3-46 391 

1041 .ee 48,609 | 28,042,907 | 2-46 323° | 1946....... 55,400 | 49,413,3631| 4-01 408 

1942 252% 47,596 | 31,182,238 | 2-70 Ab Sa DURE 1 hepa nests 52,931 | 57,050,461} 4-5 390 

1943:455 5% 47,594 | 31,464,710!| 2-67 B19 “aT 19ES =. on 53,048 | 67,144,4731) 5-21 493 


pee ce Ye ee ee SS ad a ee ee ee ee eee 


1 Not including losses incurred in National Defence and other Crown properties. 
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§.—Fire Losses, by Provinces, 1943-47 


Five- 
Province or Territory 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Year 
Average 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 116,304 247,507 257,504 1,214,421 441, 672 455, 482 
INOVGiSCOUS  cteic nee asec 1,627,719 2,840, 832 1,758, 747 2, 548, 875 3,390, 062 2,432,297 
New Brunswick............ 1,281,341 2,028,382 1,835,331 2,278,947 2,301,141 1,945,028 
Queboct seeks cases sec ek oe 10, 323,563 | 14,218,460 | 14,033,510 | 17,247,675 | 17,434,820 14, 650, 606 
ONnEAnTIO’ osc esas eet 10, 664,393 | 18,356,516 | 14,464,189 | 16,273,816 | 18,974,719 14, 746, 727 
Manitoba snie iris csi osc os is 351,505 1,158,957 1,159, 801 1,909, 952 2,359, 511 1,587,945 
Saskatchewan.............. 892, 550 1,218,591 938, 516 1, 834, 278 1,480,584 1,272,904 
ALDOTUR enc tect asceer 1,199,106 1, 896, 284 2,208, 120 2,544, 689 2,131,089 1,995, 854 
British Columbia............ 4,008, 229 3,601,949 5, 247,302 3,437,408 8,359,901 4,930,958 
Yukonsand JN. Witls.ciececc. we am 128,302! 176, 962 

CMNAOR ces oes cee ess 31, 464,7102) 40,562,4782| 41,903,0202) 49,413,3632) 57,050,4612] 44,078,797 

1 Available for the first time in 1946, 2 See footnote to Table 8, p. 1102. 


The property losses by provinces given in Table 9 are the total fire losses 
insured and uninsured. The percentages of the provincial total uninsured were 
as follows: Prince Edward Island, 44; Nova Scotia, 34; New Brunswick, 46; Quebec, 
20; Ontario, 17; Manitoba, 11; Saskatchewan, 26; Alberta, 8; British Columbia, 61; 
and Yukon and Northwest Territories, 86. Uninsured losses formed 27 p.c. of 
total losses for Canada. NS 


10.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1947 


Fires | Property Fires | Property 


Type of Property Reported Loss Type of Property Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ 
WAGE OUIAN 09 a iri red Sve Sag vy 38, 889|10, 207, 785|| Institutional and assembly... 649} 2.675, 035 
MMCroantiles iris te cnisinesnls ects 5, 611/16, 513,461) Miscellaneous...............- 2,653] 8,861,091 
Neots abe Gin Gene Oe rer BE eee 3,272) 6,075, 664 |} —__——_ 
Manuiachtaing seer tctre S. : 1, 857}12, 717, 425 Dot als erence creer 52, 931/57, 050,461 


11.—Fire Losses, by Origin, 1947 


‘Fires | Property 


Fires | Property Cause Reported. _.. Reported 


Cause Reported Reported Loss Loss 
No. ee Sees Fach “s ~t + Now $ 
Smokers’ carelessness.......... 18, 202}. 5,244,747), Lightning. ........ ae ers eee elie cebi 1183;,273 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and ests Exposure fires... ..........+-05 548) 1,474,579 
BIMOKE PIPES Ae Seton eck 5, 086] 3, 764, 826) Spontaneous ignition. ... 2.0...) 7 400) 1,021,222 
Electrical wiring and appli- mie at < INCONGIAPISM +. ae. . ooo oes os 3 ye e271 1,397,137 
BNCOGs. 0) «Jt cs Nuk ss ss eee ~, 4,033 < 624, 127] Miscellaneous known causes | . 
Defective and _ overheated # (explosions, fireworks, fric- 
chimneys and flues. -..2..... i= 2,780) 2,156,321 tion, hot grease or metal, 
Matches 2es32 Or ee he 2,626} 671,310] steam and hot water pipes, 
Hot ashes, coals, open fires. . 22004 ke A480) Aol OER. boa ee atials Siecle esis ere 4,070} 4,186,893 
Petroleum and its products. 1,824] 2,148,878] Unknown................0% ea 6, 531/26, 063, 251 
DPAPKS ON TOOSscsisci. + o's ces eos 1,177); _ 719; 361 


Lights, other than electric..... 1,389] 913,788 C2) See Coens 52, 931/57, 050,461 
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nn 


Section 2.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada, in companies registered by the Dominion, was 
over $13,105,000,000 in 1948, an increase of more than $1,205,000,000 over the 
figure for 1947. There has been not only an increase in new business, but also a greater 
stability in business written compared with the depression in early war years. The 
effect of these factors is reflected in the ratio of gain in business in force expressed 
as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year. 


Year sp a tl on se Force pie, 
wav en or the Year Gan 
$ $ 

19305 ea eo 6, 157, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 5-4 
LOSS Pe ee eer oe eer as 6, 221, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 0-6 
193 GREER Se cherries de che craen aera 6, 630, 000, 000 146, 000, 000 2-2 
19407 SSR oon carare 6, 776, 000, 000 199, 000, 000 2-9 
TOSI Cs Soe a eco sae eee. 6, 975, 000, 000 374, 000, 000 5-4 
1942. Oe RE SS se Ss ater tae ae rne 7,349, 000, 000 527, 000, 000 7-2 
19432), tr se ee ee eer ae tay 7,876, 000, 0001 658, 000, 000 8-4 
1044 oy E> Ree en mse 8, 534, 000, 000 605, 000, 000 7-1 
LOAD ESE SS cs SESE 9, 139, 000, 000 612, 000, 000 6-7 
194625 nth, epee rath crane tA od 4,751, 000, 000 1, 061,000, 000 10-9 
DY VR eee oc oricdchots cob an oeeeee 10, 812, 000, 000 1, 088, 000, 000 10-1 
10-1 


LU) A Praca tse roan ciao comccclodtoe cnc 11, 900, 000, 000 1, 205, 000, 000 


1 Excluding $44,000,000 adjustment arising out of method of reporting juvenile insurance. 


Subsection 1.—Grand Total of Life Insurance in Canada 


In addition to the business transacted by life insurance companies registered 
by the Federal Government, a considerable volume of business is also transacted by 
companies licensed by the provinces. Statistics of these provincial companies have 
been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insurance. Table 12 summarizes 
the volume of business transacted by Canadian, British and foreign life insurance 
companies and fraternal societies, whether registered by the Federal Government 
or licensed by the provinces. 


TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
1I920—47 


MILLION DOLLARS 
1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 8000 9000 10000 11000 12000 
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12.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, by Class of Licensee and 
by Type of Company, 1947 


New Policies |Net Insurance Net Net 
— Item Effected in Force, Premiums Claims 
(net) Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
CLASS OF LICENSEE 
Dominion Licensees— 
ifercOmNanies: -wia wee soeieect- ceess fete, oe 1,453, 255, 487}11, 900,258,220} 304,487,376 102, 244, 849 
Braternal societies ey coer. 2 ccc nears amet 39,257,726] 286,340,279 5,373, 608 4,108,696 
Totals, Dominion Licensees............ 1,492,513, 213/12,186,598,499| 309,860,984) 106,353,545 
Provincial Licensees— 
Provincial Companies within Province by 
which they are Incorporated— 
Mie. COMMPANIeSs eves kek ee pees ey 77,282,975] 296,503, 659 6, 921, 120 1,206, 940 
Mraternalisocieties::.. snes saecenc soe 13, 894, 675 99,879,385 2,120, 884 1,270,427 
Provincial Companies in Provinces other 
than those by which they are Incor- 
porated— 
Thife companies. .nace thee scanner 6,356, 532 35,315, 718 898, 645 301, 883 
Rrateralisocieties wa saictcr eae eeiesle = 2 6,331, 521 57,493,127 1,217,300 857,026 
Totals, Provincial Licensees............ 103,865,703} 489,191,889 11,157,949 3,636,276 
Grands Totals ti . 8... S5eeiees,. : 1,596,378, 916|12,675, 790,388} 321,018,933 109,989,821 
TYPE OF COMPANY 
Canadian Life— 
Dominion BR a ee eek. Cats anenetocetass Wate 1,013,308, 185] 7,964, 185,291 198, 265,363 64,916, 617 
Pro Vine alee ee eire tae e rear oat ea ocieeseis 83,639,507| 331,819,377 7,819, 765 1,508,823 | 
Canadian Fraternal— 
IDYorcov titel nae aa ec oO SOE Ieee 23,578, 289 175, 202,012 2,667, 206 2,846,412 
IPLOVANCIAN eee ee eee ea eel gee oes 20, 226, 196 157,372,512 3,388, 184 2,127,453 
IBritighsl ies. cate meee cree .s taser trots nn Ss 35,808,762] 238,614,767 6,061, 739 2,854,013 
Horeignelitererce eerie ocaciee eer enin lata 404, 138,540) 3,697,458, 162 100, 160, 274 34,474, 219 
Over Mira GOLNA yh etare(eletis ote lersgove + sioicieie oPevele'« 15,679, 437 111, 138, 267 2,706, 402 1, 262, 284 


fe, ON PRI Pe ee ee ee ee 


Subsection 2.—Historical and Operational Statistics of Life Insurance 
Companies Registered by the Federal Government 


The net life insurance in force of all companies with Dominion registration 
was only $35,680,082 in 1869, while in 1948 it was $13,105,352,888.* The amount 
per head of the estimated population of Canada has more than doubled since 1926— 
evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate 
protection of dependants against misfortune. Notable also is the fact that in this 
field British companies, the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind Canadian and 
foreign companies. 


* This total does not include fraternal insurance. 
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13.— Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada by Companies operating under 
Dominion Registration (Fraternal Insurance Excluded)!, 1880-1948 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1869-99 are given at p. 958 of the 1938 Year Book, and figures for the 
years 1901-39 at p. 855 of the 1942 edition. 


Insurance | Net Amount 
Net Amounts in Force in Force of New 
Year — per Head of} Insurance 
Canadian British Foreign Total Estimated Effected 
Companies Companies Companies Population?} during Year 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
18808 cee 37,838,518 19, 789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21-45 13, 906, 887 
189085 an 135, 218, 990 31,613, 730 81,591, 847 248,424,567 |- 51-98 39, 802, 956 
TOO eres 267,151,086 39,485,344 124, 433,416 431,069, 846 81-32 67,729,115 
LGTOM ee 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113, 059 122-51 -150,-785,305 
1920 Ree eke 1,664,348, 605 76, 883 , 090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025, 493 310-55 630, 110, 900 
1930 see ee 4,319,370, 209 117, 410, 860 2,055,502, 125 6,492, 283,194 636-00 884,749,748 
G40 cates 4,609, 213,977 145, 603 , 299 2,220,505, 184 6,975,322, 460 612-89 590, 205, 536 
OST reek 4,835,925, 659 145, 597,309 2,367,027, 774 7,348, 550, 742 638-62 688 , 344, 283 
1042 Fae 5,184,568,369 | 152,289,487 | 2,538,897,449 | 7,875,755,305 675-80 818,558,946 
1943 Sener: 5,586,515,285 | 162,287,617 | 2,785,290,816 | 8,534,098, 718 722-49 887,522,851 
1944 esses oe 6,001, 984,634 | 171,997,834 | 2,965,501,763 | 9,139,484, 231 763-21 900,501,491 
W945 ware ee 6,440,615,383 | 183,779,511 | 3,126,645,941 | 9,751,040, 835 804-61 1,002,576, 955 
1946 eae 7,201, 285,815 | 205,626,216 | 3,405,480,833 | 10,812,392, 864 878-56 1,393, 522, 667 
1947 es 7,964,185,291t] 238,614,767 | 3,697,458,162 | 11,900,258,2207|  945-82r | 1,453,255,487* 
LGA 88x55 218 ett 8, 830, 952, 866 270,105, 664 4,004, 294,358 1B, 105,352,888 | 1,017-25 1,504, 131, 707 


1 For statistics of fraternal insurance, see pp. 1111-1113. 


2 Based on estimates of population given 
at p. 155. 8 1948 figures are subject to revision. 


Life insurance business was transacted in Canada during 1947 by 48 active 
companies with Dominion registration, including 29 Canadian, 4 British and 15 
foreign companies; one of these foreign companies was fenaired only for the 
acceptance of reimsurance. In addition to ‘these active companies, there were 
8 British and 4 foreign companies writing little or no new insurance, this business 
being confined largely to the policies already on their books. - 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception 
of Table 17, cover only those companies with Dominion registration and are 
exclusive of fraternal organizations and provincial licensees. However, as indicated 
in Table 12, their operations cover about 94 p.c. of the life insurance in force in 
Canada. 


14.—Life Insurance in Canada by Companies operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1945-47 


Policies Effected 


Policies in Force 


Net Net 
Year and — ; 3 
; : Premium Claims 
Nationality of Company Net Net F 
No. Aanount No. Amount Income Paid! 
$ $ $ 
1945 
Canadian, 505 jesse es’ 299,437) 682,481,020} 3,047,549) 6,440, 615,383] 166,267,208] 60,336,606 
British»; &. Soe eee 6, 936 18,326,511 141,499 183,779,511} 5,239,766] 2,620,057 — 
Foréigné:.2:.. chose 376,171] 301,769,424) 4,637,124] 3,126,645,941] 89,669,126] 34,682,327 
Totals, 1945.......... 682,544] 1,002,576,955 7,826,172) 9,751,040,835| 261,176,100] 97,638,990 
1946 
Canadian (25 on nose tact 363,924) 981,041,044) 3,257,437] 7,201, 285,815} 184,065,299] 62,253,925 
British vie seets een et 10, 002 30,197,611 144,022} 205,626,216] 5,510,427) 2,487,777 
Foreign .:.3. 3 eee eee 388,054) 382,284,012} 4,719,807) 3,405,480,833] 94,362,353] 34,104,556 
Totals, 1946.......... 761,980) 1,393,522,667| 8,121,266)10,812,392,864| 283,938,079] 98,846,258 
1947 
Canadian ni. 4no ght chests 351,400) 1,018,308,185) 3,486,752) 7,964, 185,291] 198,265,363] 64,916,617 
British 3 ede OEE Eee 9,392 35, 808, 762 145, 857 238,614, 767 6,061; 739 2,854,013 
Foreign’? .Qate ere, ee 387,118] 404,138,540} 4,794,628] 3,697,458, 162] 100, 160,274 34) 474,219 
Totals; 1947... 0.3... 747,910) 1,453,255,487| 8,377,237/11,900,258,220' 304,487,3761 102,244,849 


} Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 
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15.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted under Dominion 
. Registration, 1943-47 -- 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Canadian Companies— 
Policies SLeCbE Jose <wwinw vache hs oscled No. 275, 583 275,309 299,437 363, 924 351,400 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 2,719,576] 2,876,145) 3,047,549} 3, 257, 437| 3,436,752 
Policies become claims............ oh 26, 702 32,359 31,941 28,931 30,146 


Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 578,856,066 601,896,540] 682,481,020] 981,041,044] 1,013,308,185 
Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |5,586,515,285)6,001,984,634 6,440,615,383] 7,201,285,815]7,964,185,291 
Net amounts of policies become 


PIT dE peng ke ea arene mee $ | 54,133,244] 65,685,567| 65,384,684] 59,795,077) 64,327, 688 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 145,575,912] 155,626,868] 166,267,208] 184,065,299 198, 265,363 
Net Claims paid". ..a-cawe sso. 66 stele $ | 50,975,556] 57,050,240] 60,336,606) 62,253,925 64, 916, 617 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 14,088,335} 17,193,178] 17,069,149) 15,325, 253| 16,941,478 

British Companies— 
Policrvestetec ted. cius atin oes No. 5,881 6, 484 6,936 10,002 9,392 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 141,277 141,357 141, 499 144, 022 145, 857 
Policies become claims............ " 3,001 3,125 2,953 2,651 ,398 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ 15,190,620} 15,944,248] 18,326,511) 30,197, 611) 35,808,762 
Net amounts of policies inforce.... $ | 162,287,617 171,997, 834| 183,779,511] 205,626,216) 238,614,767 
Net amounts of policies become 

OTs Oe a a See See $ 9,107,040] 2,920,813] 2,623,828) 2,881, 097| 2,588,420 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 4,466,810] 4,654,059) 5,239,766) 5,510,427 6,061, 739 
Netrclatins pardl!.. 0-6 s: secs ae es $ 1,894,247} 2,576,808} 2,620,057) 2,487,777) 2, 854,013 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 719,375 941, 768 740, 255 1,144, 606 773, 236 

Foreign Companies— 
Policies effected. ...........2 0.054: No. 387, 278 375, 336 376,171 388, 054 387, 118 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 4,390,649| 4,525,934) 4,637,124 4,719,807] 4,794,628 
Policies become claims............ 78, 166 85, 887 86,375 78, 110 ,340 
Net amounts of policies effected... $ | 293,476,165 982,660,703] 301,769,424) 382,284,012) 404, 138, 540 


Net amounts of policies in force.... $ |2,785,290,816|2,965,501,763 3,126,645,941|3,405,480,833/3,697,458,162 
Net amounts of policies become 


CladINSE ee ee eee cree cee $ | 28,610,510] 32,351,099] 34,283,865) 32,493,314) 32, 832, 694 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ 78,657,280| 84,145,956} 89,669,126] 94,362,353 100, 160, 274 
Negiclaims: paid! a5. crs ecsnylep tena ¢ $ | 29,030,261] 32,939,911] 34,682,327) 34,104,556 34,474, 219 
Net outstanding claims............ $ 4,245,994, 4,140,836) 4,187,975) 3,835,910 4,176,725 ~ 

All Companies— 
IPolictestetecveade nse. aed « oer No. 668, 742 657, 129 682, 544 761,980 747,910 
Policies in force at end of each year. “ 7,251,502) 7,543,486) 7,826,172 8,121,266] 8,377,237 
Policies become claims............ t 107, 869 PAL Sy 121, 269 109, 692 106, 884 


900,501,491] 1,002,576,955] 1,393 522,667] 1,453,255,487 


Nat amiountarnt polities eflected ...-~$.}~ 887,522,851 
$ 9,139,484,231|9,751,040,835|10,812,392,864|11,900,258, 220 


Net amounts of policies in force.... 8,534,093,718 
Net amounts of policies become 


CUTAN S ee ee reise ¢ | 84,850,794] 100,957,479] 102,292,377) 95,169,488 99, 748, 797 
Net amounts of premiums......... $ | 228, 700,002| 244,426,883) 261,176,100) 283,938,079 304,487,376 
Net clams Dalla sco tees eee eee $ |: 81,900,064] ; 92,566,959} 97,638,990} 98, 846;258 102, 244, 849 
Net outstanding claims .......... $ 19,053, 704| 22,275,782| 21,997,379 20,305,769! 21,891,439 


1 Death claims, matured endowments and disability claims. 


16.—Ordinary, Industrial and Group Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected 
in Canada by Companies operating under Dominion Registration, 1947 


eee 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force 
= eh ates sea and “ Net eae : “6 Net peices 
ationality of Company oO. mount o oO. mount o 
Amount a Policy Amount a Policy 
r $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Policies 
Ganadianye.:ss.2. 0% Riis .ce 294,611) 874,822,792 2,969] 2,790, 698/6,608,582,497 2,368 
MATUGIGI we he) aac ie oleate 9,388] 35,224,180 3) 7102 78,752) 225,424,671 2,862 
OT OMGT Hts dics Kole ease hee. 137,508] 272,405,031 1,981 1,360, 516}2,170,251,009 1,595 
Totals, Ordinary Policies. . 441 ,507|1,182,452,003 2,678]  4,229,966/9,004,258,177 2,129 
Industrial and Group — 
Policies 
CONGGIARES ssacccniee swe oe 56,789} 138,485,393 2,439 646, 05411,355,602,794 2,098 
Britishches eroce cee esas 4 584, 582 146, 145 67,105} 13,190,096 197 
Moreipn seen te eee oo os 249,610) 131,733,509 527) 3,434, 112|1,527,207,153 445 


Se ee ee eS EE —— ee ee 


Totals, Industrial and 
Group Policies.......... 306,403! 270,803,484 S83il  4,147,27112,896,000,043 698 
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17.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1944-47 


Policies Policies Death Policies Policies Death 
Type of Insurer Exposed |Terminated Rate Exposed |Terminated Rate 
to Risk by Death per 1,000 to Risk by Death per 1,000 
1944 1945 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary.... 3,339, 564 26,897 8-1 o,0¢2 OLS 26,020 7-3 
All companies, industrial....} 4,083,770 Ball 8-0 4,137,095 31,379 7-6 
Fraternal benefit societies... 265, 712 Byars 14-2 283 , 587 3,816 13-5 
TOtalS.s oav.6 beacons aa: 7,689,046 63,395 8-2 7,992,760 61,215 7-7 
1946 1947 
No. No. No. No. 
All companies, ordinary..... 3, 837, 605 21,092 5-5 4,114,518 22,199 5-4 
All companies, industrial....] 4,156, 102 28, 801 6-9 4,155,939 29, 002 7-0 
Fraternal benefit societies... 299,976 3,690 12-3 318 ,386 3,869 12-2 
Totals. ic). oceans 8,293,683 53,583 6-5 8,588,843 55,070 6-4 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Life Insurance Companies 


The financial statistics of the following tables cover only life insurance companies 
with Dominion registration and do not include fraternal organizations and provincial 
licensees. In the cases of British and foreign companies, the figures apply only to 
their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada but, in the case of Canadian 
companies, assets and liabilities, income and expenditure, arise in part from 
business abroad. 


18.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1943-47 
Norr.—One British company transacting fire insurance in Canada transacts also life insurance in 


Canada and, inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, the assets 
in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table 5, p. 1100. 


Assets 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
Realtestatert- arene ene ee 52,187,032] 41,263,835} 36,221,517) 33,281,227] 32,891,859 
Real estate held under agreement of sale.| 30,855,034] 28,245,920] 23,682,724] 19,703,190 13,541,974 
oansonrealiesta teu meee eee eee 274,950,311) 256,021,923] 266,830,202] 302,149,079] 395,322,472 
Toanstontcollateral sina ae enee tae eee 20, 207 DB BAC 50, 634 3,624,678 4,622,752 
Policy loans#&... Seto. eee 200, 100,880) 183,520,977} 176,611,493] 171,484,384] 176,065,276 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 2,250,955, 172|2,517,911,770|2,823,785,410]3,001,698,868]3, 139,800,067 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 29,077,729} 28,672,576} 29,324,740] 30,486,316] 32,464,881 
Cash? 26S Bee ee ee ee ee 32,440,072} 29,735,147] 36,262,205} 36,662,318} 58,200,105 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 47,989,863} 51,161,312} 52,957,821] 56,344,831] 61,769,082 
Other-assets A. cho. ot ae ee 3,389,378 By tall 7 Ske 4,025, 247 Oy Colada 4,421, 624 


Totals, Canadian Companies?..... 2,921,965, 678 | 3,140,074,163/3,449,751,993| 3,659, 266,638 |3,919,100,092 


British Companies 


Realtestatés,;. ee. Cees ae ee ee Coed Ad 454, 220 386, 660 523, 449 1,367,574 
Real estate held under agreements of sale. 15,670 14,385 12,937 6, 220 5,460 
Loansion rea liestate, aaeiertmenen nine eee 6,093, 272 5,318, 644 5,032, 282 5,142,067 5, 034, 002 
Loansoncollaiterals aan eee ee 13,300 13,300 3 3 3 
Policyiloans4,... (ee eee ae ee ee 2,618,499 2,296, 697 2,100, 602 2,058, 475 2,130,497 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 51,690,826} 53,923,196} 58,483,266] 61,138,293} 82,683,014 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 449 413 398, 836 369,118 316, 129 316,056 
COaislits | ciseeie. eats eh ee ee ee 1, 033 , 530 1,342,087 1,331,945 1, 745, 242 2,663,213 
Outstanding and deferred premiums..... 486, 494 500, 172 566, 337 658, 048 764, 566 
Other assets... ee. ent ee ee eee 2,745 3,617 7,676 42,980 57,424 
Totals, British Companies........ 63,155,496) 64,265,154) 68,290,823! 71,630,903) 95,021,806 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1109. 
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18.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and Assets in 
Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1943-47—concluded 


ee, 
TT eee 


Assets 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Foreign Companies : 

IRORIERLALC eter eee ee ore he re 2,643,794} 2,482,447 1,484, 729 1,486, 158 1,496,594 

Real estate held under agreements of sale. 3 3 3 3 3 
Woansson neallestater as cork. ocs aes cukl. 18,018,529} 12,806,994 7,596, 887 7,177,058} 5,100,161 

isoansronicollateralst+ src. os ee en. 3 3 3 3 3 
Pokey lant 0. Be! Pie OF. Ee Fen 47,123,506} 43,765,493] 41,740,177] 40,691,189] 41,084,362 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 572,418, 156} 618,309,566] 680,354,486] 729,520,499 762,330, 735 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 6,874,344 7,372, 756 7,399,719 7, 866, 677 8,181,748 
AC ASS ASCE A ee aS ee 15,824,091} 15,199,265} 18,243,645} 25,010,462] 19,477,175 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...... 11,063,244| 11,905,054} 12,927,754} 13,489,268 14, 564, 448 
Otheriassesseece cee ater Oe ce ee 9,351 63, 499 66, 992 53,961 4,407 
Totals, Foreign Companies........ 673,975,015] 711,905,074) 769,814,389] 825,295,272 852,239,630 


a 


1 A detailed classification of assets showing investments of Canadian companies and giving the percent- 
age of the total in each group and sub-group for 1945, 1946 and 1947 will be found at p. xvi of the Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, Vol. II, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1947. 2 Book values. The 
totals carried into the balance sheets before 1945 included some market (or authorized) values of these 
assets; these totals were $2,921,471,387 in 1943 and $3,140,001,113 in 1944. After 1944, book values were 
in all cases carried into the balance sheet, any excess of book over market values being covered by a reserve 
in the liabilities. 3 None reported. 


19.—Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion Registration and 
Liabilities in Canada of British and Foreign Life Companies, 1943-47 


_——— ee a he i ee a 
TT To eee 


Liabilities 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Outstandme claimsss....22... 005. sae ” 33,125, 562 39,851,589] 42,698,262] 39,652,519] 40,807,959 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 2,394,677,482)2,547,453,501|2,725,376,272|2,918,747,317 3,129,256, 723 
SundEvaliabilitiess se. jan oe leks cae. 404,729,168] 442, 255,524] 538, 603,430] 536,624,725] 573,368, 763 
Totals, Canadian Companies!..... 2,832,532, 212|3,029,560,614|3,306,677,964|3,495,024,561 3,743,433,445 
Surpluses of assets excluding capital...... 88,939,175} 110,440,499] 143,074,029] 164,242,077 175, 666, 647 
Gapitalistockspaidiups4.wsd.ass. der. aoe. 11, 852,230] 11,853,660} 11,878,900} 11,976,040 12,392,630 


British Companies 


Oujstanding-claims #5... 6.s.4.08..s0c02 719,375 941, 769 740, 255 1,144, 606 773, 236 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 43,799,317} 46,976,119] 50,628,298] 56,619,138 69, 642, 462 
SundryaliabiliGies ssc Ha Fs Roe. 679, 830 915, 701 1, 238, 456 1,441,519 1,429,377 

Totals, British Companies........ 45,198,522) 48,833,589) 52,607,009] 59,205,263] 71,845,075 
Surpluses of assets in Canada?............ 17,957,819} 15,432,410} 15,684,698! 12,426,531] 23, 177, 628 


Foreign Companies 


Onisiancingiclarmas..) sis sa 45) a, 4,245,996) 4,140,835) 4,187,975) 3,835,910] 4,176,724 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 542, 664,034} 581,778,494] 622,351,836] 660,757, 683 701,063,300 
SHncuy wis bilitiess:. & ieee: aici ieee 30, 876,602} 35,319,871] 38,811,479) 42,105,472) 45,436,937 

Totals, Foreign Companies........ 577,786,632) 621,239,200) 665,351,290) 706,699,065) 750,676,961 
Surpluses of assets in Canada............ 96,188,383} 90,665,874} 104,463,099} 118,596,207 101, 562, 669 
a Re er rs es ey 

1 Not including capital. * Excludes one company which has not made a separation of its assets 


as between fire and life branches. 
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29. Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies with Dominion 
Registration and Cash Income and Expenditure in Canada of British and 
Foreign Life Companies, by Principal Items, 1943-47. 


Item 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
INCOME 
Canadian Companies 
Net premium income (including sinking 
fands yt. Ae Ae. hi eset eee 267, 104,940] 284,552,359] 309,416, 004 340, 608, 203) 369, 542,361 
Consideration for annuities...........+-.- 34,482,064] 45,300,425] 60,691,070) 84, 994,318) 69,508, 864 
‘Interest, dividends and rents........-.-. 112,251,402] 119,689,333] 121,285, 219 124,551,975) 127,843,385 
Sundry items). Ns. ..Sslaisetevcn-s etn mie 72,239,576] 84,512,379} 116, 262,083] 123, 782,803) 111,550, 755 
Totals, Canadian Companies....... 486,077,982 534,054,496) 607,654,376] 673,937,299 678,445,365 
British Companies 
Net premium income (including sinking 
ints pare ees pe oonaoutGodamas ono bcaceT 4,466,810} 4,654,059] 5,239,766 5,510,427] 6,061,739 
Consideration for annuities...........+.-- 475,887) 1,079,410] 1,430,955) 3,255,498 10, 281,393 
Interest, dividends and rents..........-- 2,214,619 1,960, 249 1,979, 686 1,809,188 2,497, 150 
Sundry tema sere ote cree eae wees 915, 987 629, 675 481, 257 730, 683 346,352 
Totals, British Companies........ 8,073,303] 8,323,393) 9,131,664 11,305,796) 19,186,634 
Foreign Companies 
Net premium income.........sseeeeeeees 78,657,280] 84,145,956] 89,669, 126 94,362,353} 100,160,274 
Consideration for annuitieS..........+-++- 1,635,024) 2,000,012} 2,066,772} 2,769, 557) 4,109,094 
Interest, dividends and rents..........-- 93,495,153] 23,833,437] 25,457,635 25,788,727) 26,208,776 
Sundry 1seMis: -iss wae ress ete eee eee eet 7,161,591} 8,408,931] 7,509,551 6,286,241} 8,341,996 
Totals, Foreign Companies........ 110,949,048] 118,388,336] 124,703,084 129,206,878 138,820,140 
EXPENDITURE 
Canadian Companies 
Payments to policyholders..........+++- 180,607,200] 194,358,643] 212,774,049} 236,890, 120! 242,189,429 
General expenses.......-.+++eeeeeeees ...-| 63,492,701] 68,515,005 74,693,716] 92,498,807] 107,620, 042 
Dividends to shareholders............+-- 1,315,301 1,324,171 1,332, 458 1,396,973 2,072,436 
Other disbursements. .......-.--.s++ee-- 32,231,708] 33,594,309) 43,419, 189 45,386,493] 51,777,296 
Totals, Canadian Companies......| 277 646,910] 297,792,128) 332,219,412 376,172,393] 403,659,203 
Excess of income over expenditure....... 208,431,072] 236,262,368]. 275,434,964] 297, 764, 906 274, 786, 162 
British Companies 
Payments to policyholders...........+-- 2,687,256] 3,517,715) 4,015,885 3,533,560] 4,322,427 
General! expensesiiaee cs ence sence 1, 274, 665 1,375, 639 1,648,302 2,279, 662 2, 726,330 
Other disbursements.........---.----2+- 102, 650 163, 096 166, 548 176, 910 316, 885 
Totals, British Companies........ 4,064,571] 5,056,450) 5,830,735 5,990,132] 7,365,642 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 4,008,732] 3,266,943} 3,300,929) 5,315,664 11, 820, 992 
Foreign Companies 
Payments to policyholders. ........-..-- 45,598,531] 50,158,688] 54,774,067] 58,330,186 59, 892, 780 
General expenses. ce sacs nes ieee cee ens 16,922,479] 17,342,564] 18,207,681] 20,328,025 23 ,318, 382 
Other disbursements. -....-. cass j.0 +0: 2,850,578| 3,184,797) 3,262,611] 3,912, 698| — 4,070,737 
Totals, Foreign Companies........ 65,371,588] 70,686,049) 76,244,359 82,570,909| 87,281,899 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 45,577,460| 47,702,287) 48,458,725 46,635,969] 51,538,241 
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Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other 
insurance benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively 
unimportant. Table 21 gives statistics of life insurance effected with fraternal 
benefit societies by Canadian members, together with statistics of assets, liabilities, 
income and expenditure relating to the whole business of Canadian societies and to the 
business in Canada of foreign societies. The rates charged by these societies are com- 

‘puted to be sufficient to provide the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial princi- 
ples. The benefit funds of each society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary 
(Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actu- 
aries in Scotland; of the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of 
Actuaries) and, unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund, a readjust- 
ment of rates or benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table 
relate to the 16 Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the 
Federal Government, only one of which does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign 
fraternal benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Govern- 
ment prior to transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at 
that date were transacting business under provincial licences, while forbidden to 
accept new members, were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect 
of insurance already in force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that 
had not previously been licensed by the provinces have since obtained federal 
authority to transact business. Of both classes of societies, 30 transacted business 
in Canada during 1947, two of which do not grant life insurance benefits. 


21.-Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Insurance Department of the Federal Government, 1943-47 


SP OT Sa) SO at eS 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES pe Me No a ve 
Net certificates effected................. 16, 822 15, 724 17,781 22251 22,068 
Net certificates become claims.......... 3,301 3,363 8,347 3, 286 3,432 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net premium income.................... 2,007, 554 2,328,080 2,428, 641 2,466, 794 2,667, 206 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 15,231,629 | 15,282,835 | 17,772,650 | 22,850,967 | 23,578,289 
Net amounts in force............. oon 130,088,697 |136,047,105 151,255,637 |165, 792,519 175, 202,012 
Net amounts of certificates become : 

ATA Ey col Sy Dae cei: Reece te 2,732,071 | 2,695,737 | 2,845,697 | 2,812,487 2,964,099 
Nei DAMOIIA PAID. <0. bos 6c kc? os, 3,150, 963 3,237,437 3,096, 212 3,187, 842 3,347, 165 
Net outstanding claims...........:...... 468, 803 395, 754 442,543 438,411 443,496 
Gross Amounts Terminated by— 

ROME Gaba od Bhat yak deat ins. 2,041,619 | 1,968,409 | 2,182,901 | 2,131,975 2,232,140 

Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 8,984,637 | 9,521,647 | 9,865,312 | 10,718, 409 14, 638,191 

Totals, “Terminated... ..c... +... 11,026,256 | 11,490,056 | 12,048,213 | 12,850,384 16,870,331 

‘i _ Assets 
Riatentdtd, Tie, for see ts 6,787,719 | 5,572,863 | 4,523,584 | 3,698,409 2,385,120 
Real estate held under agreements of sale.| 1,060,593 1, 209,325 1, 281, 834 997,818 1,117, 889 
dcoanston:reab estate. .ccs.ceicec.oless ce. 8,538, 214 8,331, 442 9,250, 512 9,790, 876 12, 263,188 
OU CNAIGANS ss ote sare Co ches ccc wal 6, 631,473 6,251, 126 5, 844,979 5,543,355 5,298,998 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 63,986,281 | 67,609,473 | 70,852,761 | 74,553,928 76, 634, 957 
GIGI sie ao ey CAR ee ced See Ae 1, 620, 793 1,931,621 1, 940, 682 1,572,543 2,018, 260 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 739, 764 769, 824 783,156 763,085 692,053 
Dues irom, Members ond dos ea ck dew eocen. 369,591 366, 214 329, 423 359, 822 405,758 
MOE BUFIOCS faa fos 5 5, s'csdye 5b eos + sowie ola s 208,344 208, 167 246,155 235, 608 205, 244 
Totals, Assets!................. | 89,937,772 | 92,250,055 | 95,053,086 | 97,515,444 | 101,021,467 
—_—_—_——————— 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 
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91.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Insurance Department of the Federal Government, 1943-47—continued 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES -—concluded 
Liabilities 
Outstanding claimsem seer et caseiere tt 590, 294 511,531 565, 453 552,453 709, 33 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 71,971,478 | 73,831,203 | 75,376,761 76, 797, 906 79,111, 14 
Other liabilities 1... it ee orem eet TO EVRSe Tile: 7,965,582 | 9,012,574 | 9,881,197 10,019, 57 
Totals, Liabilities!............. 80,085,550 | 82,308,316 | 84,954,788 87,231,556 | 89,840,05 
Income 
Premiums (for benefits)...............5- 3,885,241 | 4,223,461 4,372,857 | 4,211,149 4,693 ,3' 
Fees and dues (for expenses).........+++: 1,679, 123 1,825,040 2,056, 121 2,872,978 2,939, 9 
[Interest andarentom tare omen oe teat 3,880,708 | 3,799,614 | 4,047,952 | 3,969, 289 3,871, 2! 
Othermeceiptsnssectice kite caer 246, 740 770, 656 822,914 | 1,317, 891 1, 564, 6! 
Totals, Income!...........-...-. 9,691,812 | 10,618,771 | 11,299,844 12,371,307 | 13,069,3: 
Expenditures 
iPaiditormem bersaee shee eeicen tak eee 5,771,877 | 5,971,542 | 5,943,404 | 6, 149, 275 6,507, 2 
Generalvexpensess see ae eet ae 1,634, 841 1,772,304 2,108, 049 2,851, 288 3,037,8 
Other expenditures<<. 5.225522. 002. +565: 257 , 606 226,976 277, 448 164, 281 214,5 
Totals, Expenditures!......... 7,664,324 | 7,970,822 | 8,328,901 9,164,844 9,759,6 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,027,488 | 2,647,949 2,970,943 | 3,206,463 3,309,7 
No. No. No. No. No. 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES . 
Net certificates effected:.. 22.2... -0=: 9,506 11,553 10,379 11,827 1156 
Net certificates become claims.......... 1,078 1,124 1, 103 1,129 iad 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Net premium income................+++- 1,885,578 | 2,068,944 2,181,377 | 2,333,550 2,706, 4 
Net amounts of certificates effected...... 10,041,549 | 12,140,059 | 11,106,740 14, 467, 621 15, 679, 4 
Net amountsum LOrGes css retention 82,826,060 | 89,758,370 | 94,866,139 |102, 514, 715 | 111,138,2 
Net amounts of certificates become claims| 1,178,288 1,197,928 1,170, 293 1,175,955 1, 258, 7 
INet bene titsipaldurse weeeere ieee 1,463, 704 1,521,494 1,589,596 1, 680, 546 1, 688, ( 
INet outstanding Clammsee certain cit 231, 724 257,347 252,194 198, 294 249, § 
Gross Amounts Terminated by— 
ID Yeh fli Ryans cmd Remotes Grane mimic odes oc 1,048, 005 1,093, 645 1,059,949 1,016, 662 1,090, 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 5,040,346 | 5,372,839 6,226,310 | 7,392,366 8,357, § 
Motales Lermoinaved src ciels cites el 6,088,351 6,466,484 | 7,286,259 | 8,409,028 9,448, 
Assets 
Rieali estate menmerier tne matintee ne ner srsiorar 977 977 977 977 
Iboans on rea luestavememmmiecie ie rieierenia: 126, 728 111, 532 101,977 118,513 76, 
Policy. Loans) cote bon tga oo sane ee 1,477,320 1,415, 190 1,304, 229 1,275, 184 1,291, 
Bonds, debentures and stocks...........-. 13,193,879 | 15,351,811 | 16,849,323 18, 582,907 20,193, 
OA ie SRT RE th Rhian: hehe Morte ae A Ay SR 935, 737 997, 582 975,476 | 1,672,648 615; 
Interest and rent due and accrued........ 104, 055 120, 809 137, 852 148, 256 162, 
IDucs trom memberss mare ee eee ee ie 109, 022 183, 495 169,302 174,991 198, 
Other assetereaucce timer nek cae ike err 24,635 22,315 32,432 1,000 
Totals, ASsetS<0.n1c..0% secre 15,972,353 | 18,203,711 | 19,571,568 21,974,476 | 23,539, 
Liabilities 
Outstandinesc latin sae nee aera. 339, 295 386, 263 381,925 346, 529 410, 
Reserve under contracts in force......... 15,091,136 | 16,025,979 | 17,059,839 | 18,656, 607 19, 875, 
Other liabilities eee eee ee eer 913,785 1,090, 252 1,303,011 1,469, 237 , 461, 
Totals, Liabilities.............. 16,344,216 | 17,502,494 | 18,744,775 20,472,373 | 21,746, 


ree, | AS | | Se renee f | SESE ed 


1 Includes business outside Canada. 
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21.—Life Insurance in Canada of Fraternal Benefit Societies reporting to the 
Insurance Department ef the Federal Government, 1943-47—concluded 


Item 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


$ $ $ $ $ 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES—concluded 


Income 
IPTEMIUMS LOM DENE Hts) gence. sass. ae ons 2,331,339 | 2,664,104 | 2,884,367 | 3,101,912 3,576, 268 
Fees and dues (for expenses)............. 650, 233 816, 992 886, 746 959,131 947,011 
Unterest/ And Tents te sin. cicero ee eves hee 494, 246 447, 876 580,592 625, 677 664, 204 
Otherreceipter pect cus cose ie ees 190,080 151,119 202, 930 240, 873 358, 638 
Totals, Income................. 3,665,898 | 4,080,091 | 4,554,635 | 4,927,593 5,546,121 
Expenditures 
Paid to members...... it tS 1,811,382 | 2,029,658 | 2,154,868 | 2,291,600 eo lle2o3 
CenernlWOxXnenSes.nt-cete Nes oss oae ee 439,113 539, 628 558, 410 621, 897 672,439 
Othermexpendicuressbraccdece ce ote «aera e-s 49, 003 60, 161 61, 299 70,541 232,996 
Totals, Expenditures.......... 25299,498 | 2,629,447 | 2,774,577 | 2,984,038 3,216,688 


Excess of income over expenditure........ 1,366,400 | 1,450,644 | 1,780,058 | 1,948,555 2,329, 433 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance in Force Outside Canada by Canadian 
Companies Registered by the Federal Government 


Tables 22 and 23 give summary statistics of insurance in force as at Dec. 31, 
1947, in currencies other than Canadian, classified by companies and by the cur- 
rencies in which business was written. The data given here are in Canadian 
dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange for the countries concerned, but there are 
several exceptions where, for purposes of account, certain companies have con- 
verted foreign currencies at rates other than par, particularly where the current 
rate differs substantially from the par rate. More than 62 p.c. of all such business 
in force was written in United States currency and over 22 p.c. in sterling. From 
another standpoint, over 32 p.c. was written in currency of British countries outside 
Canada, and over 67 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life companies operating under Dominion registration had in force 
in countries outside Canada, at Dec. 31, 1947, life insurance amounting to 
$4,530,325,046, and sinking fund and capital redemption insurance amounting 
to $5,604,788. As shown in Table 22, insurance in force in currencies other than 
Canadian amounted to $4,383,881,945. The difference between these figures is 
presumably the net amount of non-Canadian business transacted in Canadian 
currency. As against the total non-Canadian business, including annuity business, 
the British and foreign investments of Canadian life insurance companies as at 
Dec. 31, 1947, amounted to $1,505,806,937. Since the business in force in Canada 
of these companies at Dec. 31, 1947, amounted to $7,965,680,157 (including sinking 
fund of $1,494,866), the total business on their books, Canadian and non-Canadian, 
amounted to $12,501,609,991. Thus, over 36 p.c. of the total business in force was 
outside Canada. 
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22.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Companies, 1947. 


Nors.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force 


Company Foreign 


British Foreign British 
Currencies | Currencies Total Currencies Currencies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Canadas sec ees 18,196,688 | 22,069,978 | 40,266,666 || 163,950,037 | 233,985,064 397,935,101 
Commercial. 4... ...4< — _— _— — 35,000 35,000 
Confederation........ 21,701,820 | 26,229,514 | 47,931,334 || 125,326,765 | 127,403,136 252,729,901 
Continental 22ecn 4.56. _ —_ — 30,910 131, 283 , 193 
Crown Snes 14,881,588 | 40,576,746 | 55,458,334 60,314,605 | 127,064,088 187,378, 693 
Dominions. sess 1,878,714 | 8,042,472 | 9,921,186 10, 800, 427 38,040, 756 48,841,183 
Dominion of Canada : 

General cece ae nee 238,410 — 238,410 2,271,098 10, 433 2.281, 53) 
PHA tON cr. eee ereers — _ —_ 15,000 4,821 19,821 
Equitable eee _— — — — 273,557 273,557 
Great-West......<..-. oo 46,918,781 | 46,918,781 560,431 | 276,538,525 277,098,956 
Imperial: saree coe ete 13,419,965 | 4,017,226 | 17,437,191 45, 888, 836 35,935,460 81,824, 296 

ONUON:. coe otters — 1,142,809 | 1,142,809 — 4,551,380 4,551,380 
Manufacturers........ 40,205,559 | 53,789,571 | 93,995,130 || 242,261,748 | 289,841,642 532,103,390 
Maritimes: eee tee 173, 606 — 73, 606 1,844, 467 24,458 1,868,925 
Monarchs ceases — 4,000 4,000 — 183, 500 183 , 500 
Montreal sametone nciece -— 53,000 53,000 369,549 500,348 869,897 
Mutualoecicone meee 58,000 | 1,210,734 | 1,268,734 1,127,063 13, 266, 625 14,393, 688 
INationalaee meee oer 1,002,807 293, 462 1, 296, 269 5,932,812 691, 745 6,624, 557 
North American...... 1,359,264 | 5,559,285 | 6,918,549 4,573,163 30,507,514 35,080, 677 
INorthernsee ese 7,50! 3,248,107 | 3,255,607 30, 633 11,502,969 11,533, 602 
Sauvegarde........... — —_— —_ — 10,000 | . 10,000 
Suni ese eee 102,505,226 | 163,422,098 | 265,927,324 || 777,061,402 |1.750,959,759 | 2,528,021, 161 
Western secs rcerct cents — — a — 60, 936 : 

Totalsivecee eee 215,629,147 | 376,577,783 | 592,206,930 || 1,442,358,946 | 2,941,522,999 | 4,383,881, 945 
Liabilities 
Company ~ 
British Foreign Total 
$ $ $ 
COE bss F: pieatan Hle taint ab enh bu erat hn ents ENN Ie, ea a He ert cnet Bele 89, 203,305 87,483,043 176, 686,348 
Commiercisit 3 eae ea heh ce oreo Fo ei As er ee — 15,945 15,945 
1S, 1420 Ve gH COL) eeepc sR Or Pie er EE SAO AE Lae te 55,417, 592 29,956, 403 85,373,995 
Continentalh 0 corre oe ces ie lok ee eee een te 12,555 49, 822 62,377 

OWI orice Se Rs Ee ee Ts Teds ee 19,034, 895 21,305, 718 40,340, 613 
HD yoy ortsss (01s PO aad ny ais || He ee eer need tet yey te mt, Meas ole ab nie 2,055,191 9, 223,951 11,279, 142 
Dominioniof'Canadsa General tincecum.cchteeaes foc aecdeciet 436,948 2,888 39, 836 

Ae OFT ess eer. ane AGB Ot on cn eA AOS GomU REED SES nTe 9,422 2,168 11,590 
Haquitablovesivee ers oe anes ne snc et loos ote caren emetic _ 71,052 71,052 
Great-West 561, 289 82,618, 249 83,179,538 
Imperial 14,320,135 11, 653,301 25,973,436 
Londoner. ere ee - 465, 694 465, 694 . 
Manufacturers 100, 598, 543 94,224,486 194, 823,029 
Maritime 34, 949 9,666 744, 615 
Monarch — 342,404 342,404 
Montreal 346 139, 626 139,972 
Miurtial eer cert sess rite ce rare casecnie ¢ etoile Gemtaeere 426,345 3,687,565 4,113,910 
National 1,058,770 135, 453 1,194,223 
North American 897, 758 8,919,351 9,817,109 
Northern 10,984 823, 877 834, 861 
Sau verardes. we ARON, fesccat ears ee en ta yetee Seidel ale oeheuete eae _— 860 860 
Suan |. Pe ae ee ee eee Re teen re aerate ayers 354,194,054 | 594,609,748 | 948,803,802 
Western hee c re ere ae tee eS a oneness — 15, 624 15, 624 


638,973,081 


945,756,894 | 1,584,729,975 
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23.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force and Liabilities by Canadian Companies 
(Excluding Fraternal Societies) operating under Dominion Registration, in 
Currencies other than Canadian, by Currencies, 1947. 


Norre.—Figures are given in Canadian dollars, mainly at par rates of exchange. 


Insurance Insurance o pisqegs 
Currency Effected an Hopes _ Liabilities 
$ $ $ 
British— 
Pounds— 
Shrety be SRR OE a en Ione |e 5 aa 149,885,357 986, 056, 521 487, 290, 654 
AMINt RAR ree ee co ONT CESN Wks as oR _ _— 866 
British westelndiés! otro owe ne eee: 8, 830, 752 52,389,921 12,919,087 
PAlSstinie 71 Aiea hd ae naa cae 924,181 4,031,039 647, 623 
SOUCHEAITICH Seetne tiene act cee 21,523, 505 159,345,416 40, 863, 768 
SOUSMEIN EMO MESIA ais cele bre are ieisve.ws «te Se aenavelers 262,329 1, 864, 202 585, 705 
Dollars— ; F 
British Guiana; British West Indies........... 9,128,060 56, 481, 809 17, 783 , 593 
TTOULEINGNE Le veer re ke Pcie ag heme 38,438, 299 10, 795, 278 3,833,443 
LEAL SOL ELEM OM OS ceercvrcts, Settee Reiners eee ee 3,484, 961 7,980, 715 3,543,605 
Rupees— 
IB ECUISHBEN CIA Sextet CeO, he tae ees 17, 932,937 163, 074, 653 71, 458,585 
Shillings— 
ESAS LAME COs chavo ls co ict estate a stnleteoie'a ota o Siete es 218,766 839,392 46,152 
Wotals; British 9528s s55 22204500 ee 215,629,147 | 1,442,358,946 638,973,081 
Foreign— 
IBoliraresnC Venezuela) cece ae... oc oe boehas ss ceets oe 7,078,349 9,631,126 308, 896 
Cordobaas(Micararua) rons ae. Melee sce eae tok _ 103 , 684 58,352 
Lg agrarian as gee ese eins wid ode et ge Sa eels 25 1, 650, 596 1,128,144 
PotlarssUnited Stacesyics sea nce ssc oboe eee ben te. 324, 056, 998 2, 738,295,315 894,413,392 
Biorins (Netherlands)*. 2.0 6s 060 ccb ccc ie ck eetcws ,010 0,721 1,239, 742 
Francs (France).......... BES BELO SO _ 113, 569 100,522 
ranestQowitzerland eters sores oo cc teehee Penk en — 5, 600 14,532 
Re Met a VOLMONIAROS) wis ci sie'einwia vues + suas soe » 2 2,209,910 12,917,458 5, 860, 985 
OR eT COIR) osc e ae abc ay «cris Senn tig das cake 8,2 222,637 53,719,567 14,471,055 | 
Repent Caley. ocd 3c eke tees oe 2,204,365 1,507,186 
pm COTE) cece oe eerie oo oes tas 2,210,585 5, 841, 125 844, 657 
ISOS ub air tetns pterncas cearerche stance ve nie ev mae awe 7,451, 751 28,621,351 2,899, 794 
IPESOSHCNLGSICO) inet eros hater arene ton eee cece 2,992,407 17, 437,500 3,367, 693 
Pesos (ehilippines) 32560 -s. Se eee ies 16, 854, 780 28,314,811 4,348,273 
OUNGS MENS VDE ee tilsiattes o's nies viele « aieopersie’s A olorens 5, 282, 926 34,338, 288 8,248,176 
Quetzales'(Guatemiala)ecc.%. soot ec cic ce ee ee _ — 12,189 
Piet ne aR on as ot uo nth ate sik Ree stwianedone ~ 1,168, 229 712,484 
PICATSN OIA TIN Mee Cee ae oe nackte aioe arise otees ails, leeks 8,405 1,740, 124 1,037, 285 
Wenstiapan) eyenn te mones shelae teenie eek Cee. — 8,390, 872 5,129,054 
INSCEN AmeGUaa ttn ee Ne een ct ue ss vruicls oe — 68, 698 54,483 
NES G2 Gh ee A ee Sa 376,577,783 | 2,941,522,999 945,756,894 
Grand Totals 35 .< sk Rh ie his 592,206,930 | 4,383,881,945 1,584, 729,975 


1 Including Bermuda. 2 Indonesia, Netherlands Antilles and Netherlands Guiana. 
Subsection 6.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance in Canada and the 
Business of Canadian Organizations Abroad 


Table 24 summarizes the business outside Canada of Canadian life companies 
and fraternal benefit societies. If to these figures is added the business in Canada 
of these organizations, as shown in Table 12, the total business, internal and external, 
of all Canadian life insurance companies and fraternal societies may be obtained. 
Again, adding the business in Canada of British and foreign companies and fraternal 
societies, a grand total is obtained of all life insurance in Canada and of the life 
insurance business abroad of Canadian organizations; this total is shown in 
Table 25. 
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24.—Business Abroad of Canadian Life Companies and Fraternal Societies, 1947 
Norre.—Figures for business in Canada will be found in Table 12, p. 1105. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dec. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Dominions ee eee 602,092,630 | 4,530,325,046 170, 752,507 68,811,455 
Provincia eee cate ce eet: 1 1 1 1 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
DOMINION Ae tas oe ee ea 10, 279,349 94,089, 143 1,350, 646 2,387, 813 
IPTOVIDCIAL se aac eee fen ee eee 1 1 1 1 
Totals s,..b Shee Ses 612,371,979 | 4,624,414,189 172,103,153 71,199, 268 


1 None reported. 


25.—Grand Total of All Life Insurance Business in Canada and of Canadian 
Organizations Abroad, 1947 


New Policies Net Net Net 


Item Effected Insurance in Premiums Claims 
(net) Force Dee. 31 Received Paid 
$ $ $ $ 
Canadian Life Companies— 
Dominions 2e....... epee 1,615,400, 815 | 12,494,510, 337 369,017,870 133, 728 ,072 
IPTONIDCIall pe sap ts unre eer ceserotetn vou 83, 639, 507 331,819,377 7,819,765 1,508 , 823 
Canadian Fraternal Societies— 
Dominionesssemse scene eae: 33, 857, 638 269, 291,155 4,017,852 5, 234, 225 
Provincialsses creas, eee eee een 20, 226, 196 157,372,512 3,338, 184 2,127,453 
British: lifeicompanies., jane wee. oe 35, 808, 762 238, 614, 767 6,061, 739 2,854,013 
Foreign life companies................ 404,138,540 | 3,697,458, 162 100, 160, 274 34,474, 219 
Foreign fraternal companies.......... 15,679, 437 111, 138, 267 2,706, 402 1, 262,284 
Grand Totals............... 2,208, 750,895 | 17,300,204,577 493,122,086 181,189,089 


Section 3.—Casualty Insurance 


Since 1875, the growth of casualty insurance business has been steady. The 
report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar year 1880 shows that the 
number of companies licensed for the transaction of accident, guarantee, plate glass 
and steam-boiler insurance—the only four classes of casualty insurance then trans- 
acted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1, respectively. The report for the year 1947 shows that 
casualty insurance in Canada now includes various forms of accident and 23 other 
classes of insurance transacted by companies with Dominion registration. In 1880, 
10 companies transacted casualty insurance, but in 1947 such insurance was issued by 
259 companies, of which 55 were Canadian, 70 British and 134 foreign; of these, 199 
companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 21 fraternal orders or societies 
carried on accident and sickness insurance as well as life insurance business and 3 
fraternal orders or societies carried on accident or sickness insurance only. 


Table 27, which shows the division of business in this field between federal 
and provincial licensees, indicates that, as in the cases of fire and life insurance, the 
bulk of the business (about 90 p.c. in this case) is transacted by companies with 
Dominion registration. 


Since, as indicated above, most of the companies carrying on casualty insurance 
in Canada also transact fire insurance, their assets, liabilities, income and expenditures 
are included in the financial statistics of fire insurance companies given in Section 1, 
Subsection 3, of this Chapter. Table 28 gives similar figures for the total casualty 
business of Canadian companies, and for the casualty business in Canada of British 
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and foreign companies, whose transactions are confined to insurance other than 
fire and life. In 1947, there were 11 Canadian, 6 British and 53 foreign companies 
whose operations were limited to the same field. : 

During the war years, automobile insurance showed a favourable experience 
with a loss ratio of around 45 p.c. This ratio was slightly lower than for the pre- 
war years, the result of lessened traffic, but since the end of hostilities the experience 
tends to be less favourable and now stands around 52 p.c. 

Hail insurance in 1946 showed a loss ratio of 25 p.c. but in 1947 this had 
increased to 67 p.c. 

Marine insurance showed a very large increase in Canada during the war 
years and substantial profits resulted. The results for the years 1941 to 1947, 
inclusive, were as follows:— 


: Under- 

Year Premiums Korie writing 

ncurre Drops 

$ $ $ 

QA Licee ine Rey re Sek Se Rates, ice eer ee ce 6,011, 922 2,781, 190 1,694,470 
1942 ERR SRG BONEN Y SRN TRIE LINE Oe, 14, 295, 543 7, 983, 963 3, 855, 415 
TY EES Ga oils Aca eicetines ae aia Cities ie onan Goce ame th 10, 061, 059 4,931, 286 3,449, 873 
NOGA Stren cae dey moe NEGA. Stocks, \s 6, 754, 361 2,172,418 3, 243, 889 
NOS ee ee esc eee east e eons 5, 978, 274 2,995, 704 1, 704, 367 
OS Gtr re Petco) ote ts Se area cuss Mitre Po eee ee 5, 655, 392 2, 232,701 2,084, 412 
TEU LA BRS MAR Sey eran ce eta. cma oan 7,932, 404 4,529, 161 103i 313 


This class of insurance will, no doubt, figure more largely in the business of 
companies in post-war years than it did before 1939. 


26.—Casualty Insurance in Canada, by Companies operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1947 


1 Explosion inherent since 1932 included with fire. 


Number of Aggregate Experience 
Companies, 1947 During Period Transacted 
Class of Business % =e 7 
Years Net : 
roe British | Foreign|| Trans- Premiums ae 
i acted Written u 
No. $ $ 
ACEI ED banners eee tT Oe oe Gord Te Be 2 ae Dy 50 92,299,497 | 43,476, 664 
Accident— 
Personal orem en ke ee ene 36 37 24 23 78,230,084 | 31,017,007 
Public lability (other until 1941)...... 34 38 23 23 Donaee 203 17, 264, 493 
Employers’ liability (employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen’s compensation 
Lt O4D) eS Ce See tes A. Aree 31 Bi 21 23 43,051,107 | 25,243,366 
Combined accident and sickness........ Pun 10 16 34 117,099, 803 71, 707,574 
Aircraft (aviation until 1941)............ 3 9 20 20 4,987,273 2, 863, 044 
tama ae en ae eee ne eee Ratha Ne. peaeatn 36 55 87 | 38 457,686,286 | 236,018,391 
oiler— 
Boiler (steam boiler until 1941)........ 7 7 5 71 18,478,318 1, 696, 244 
Machinery (electrical machinery until 
TROP adsecte ier memnten Alenia ys ARR, AOS te fairs A 4 1 5 26 6,024, 511 1,707,901 
Credit mR cs bie eas, oe anes =e 2 28 6, 288, 524 2,098, 604 
CROP eon es tan oe aye torne — — —_ 1 12, 268 40,091 
J Dray ete) aXe tia Sea agen oa a oes, 5 Aen Pc 15 23 Si 23 246, 754 15,088 
XD LOSIOM WAL Eira ae hoc tree ea tation nage is, 0s = — — ?) 1,195,107 12,189 
Explosion (riot and civil commotion 
TEC 04 Ler N ee hits score es eee 15 19 40 15 1,769, 524 SONOS 
usea lang eaUPerat Gry. isl. t-asaes deyecc as ticle aence — 3 1 16 21,690 8, 550 
IGE OL MPR enc aoe ith ee ers aks ve cere 15 5 4 29 1, 295, 405 317, 740 
Ce etree ee aE Rok, es, ots fake dt chs eae — — — 18 315, 992 99, 688 
Guarantee (not separated into fidelity 
ANG SULetY prior tO. 1921) /2..: soak aso. — — — 47 13, 452, 616 3,811, 867 
Bidelitiy.(since: 1921) (225 sees; 3. <1 acre: 34 25 20 26 31,497, 244 8, 809, 704 
SHTCLVA GINCeLOUL ae tare ‘ee aioe ares 33 24 17 26 22,702,550 3, 833, 770 
Ere iP seeeet Bet ie eae MAE Nien SUR ees 5 3 23 38 93,391,429 60, 763, 517 
Tnlandesransportation), ..c..42 s2ac oss snes 28 41 57 51 31, 827, 730 12,164,198 
BGI OISLOC KER «eihats is eeu oe cis: « of. "atshers 2 2 1 ey 40 2,541,532 1,598,119 
Persil GDEODCLGY ccresnecscsaccitovstesierencdenrisone 34 la len 59 18 48,200,486 | 28,369,820 
IRIS i ESA GD ate etic oneceee 32 38 16 73 21,332, 292 9, 630, 786 
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26.—Casualty Insurance in Canada, by Companies operating under Dominion 
Registration, 1947—concluded 


Class of Business 


Real property (property prior to 1941)... 
Sickness7. fia cick eet ee eee toe eee 
Sprinkler leakage staccsehs - see <cioreeier 
Sprinklerles kagelacn inci s ms castes 
Theft (burglary prior to 1941)........... 
Title (1907-1916) 
Weather sie tere set a cineca cteisitens cietniatsine 


es 


Number of 


Companies, 1947 


Aggregate Experience 
During Period,Transacted 


Net 


Premiums 


Written 


2,712, 819 
69, 350, 943 
844,301 
325,425 
37,637,069 
11,252 
700, 689 


Years | 

a ‘British | Foreign || Trans- 
acted 
No. 

9 16 24 11 
26 24 12 52 
_— —_— — 14 
5 6 20 24 
35 34 23 55 
~- — — 10 
— oo 3 33 
22 18 45 40 


4,933,977 


Claims 
Incurred 


$ 


823,109 
42,199, 938 
427, 673 
103 , 647 
14, 237, 580 


424, 804 
2,690,581 


1, 262,636,750 | 623,506,062 


1 Sprinkler leakage business of fire companies was grouped with fire business from 1923 to 1940, but has 


been shown separately from their fire business since 1940 when written under a separate policy. 


27.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of 
Business, 1947 


Nortr.—Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for 


British and foreign companies. 


Provincial Licensees 


Within 
Provinces 
by which 

they are 

Incorp. 


In Provinces 


other than 
those by 
which 
Incorp. 


Total 
Provincial 
Licensees 


Lloyds 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN 


$ 


3,536 
106, 722 
322,186 


190, 438 
3,331,044 
27,788 


67 
125 


97, 208 


302,421 
7,293 


16,951 
81,981 
4,901 
4,890 


36, 866 
208, 668 


128 

4,204 

56, 227 
1,054, 103 
19, 837 


15 


$ 
3, 664 
110, 926 
322,186 
246, 665 
4,385,147 
47, 625 


67 
140 


97, 604 


302,421 
8,985 


23,576 
82, 263 
5, 056 
5,181 


39, 233 
208, 668 


$ 


303,322 
348, 838 
168,935 


9,777 
591,261 
3,967, 604 
214, 684 
144, 565 


18,618 
88, 219 


"2,537 
306,793 
46, 208 


Grand 
Total 


$ 
5,908, 515 


6,447, 108 


2,482,819 


18, 674, 807 
1, 257,380 
56, 180, 958 
1, 406, 239 


152,998 


10, 226, 050 


226, 853 
237, 222 


ee | Ef ef 


Dominion 
Class of Business Registered 
Companies 
$ 
Accident— 

Personal. jase cnk aie conrner 5,601, 529 

Public liability........... 5,717,414 

Employers’ liability...... 1,991, 698 
Accident and sickness com- 

DINCd.t soe icine «renee 18,418,365 
JANPCTAL Uren eee ens eter 666, 119 
AILOINO Dilewcte cet ite oe cer 47, 828, 207 
Boiler—(a) Boiler.......... 1,191,555 

(b) Machinery... .. 590, 057 
Credite t moe cee ene eae 254,938 
Barthquakeme.ccee aon ae: 40,073 
Explosion sein tere eects istecrrate —557 
Halling-airerattencne ceecen eee 64 
HOrgery. rare eee ier 50, 244 
Guarantee fidelity.......... 1,459,977 
Guarantee surety........... 1,184, 400 
Haile bes tee eee ieee 4,901,933 
Inland transportation....... 2,692, 748 
Teivelstockeanie esc cen 91,921 
Personal property........... 10, 127,592 
Pinte classic sake ee oak 00,562 
Real property. see eee oe 392,419 
SICKNESS Ecc wens celeste nie 4,911,258 
Sprinklemy aratesceds eee tas 22,812 
Hl Bo oY) areata eee emerge Many Mri teckerc F 2,597,954 
Weather #22. Sacpromtects cia 16,910 
Windstorm. ossaeeccn corte 237,119 

Wotgisc.7 ee cree 111,887,311 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1119. 


4,743,085 


1,146,322 


5,889, 4071 


6,749,992 


124,526,710! 
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27.—Casualty Insurance Premiums and Claims in Canada, by Class of 
Business, 1947—concluded 


Provincial Licensees 


Dominion |—-——-A—— Greed 
Class of Business Registered | Within  |In Provinces Lloyds Total 
Companies | Provinces | other than Total sa 
by which | those by | Provincial 
they are which Licensees 
Incorp. Incorp. 
NET CLAIMS INCURRED 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Accident— 

ersonhirs. wae. cece ses SPB RCH? 2,950 — 2,950 184, 123 1,910, 250 

Public liability. . pale Cab eas 1, 819,040 Diy2a2 88 57,320 122, 602 1,998,962 

Employers’ liability...... ge Dia 43 116,173 _ 116,178 105, 745 794, 661 
Accident and sickness com- 

INCE s his. dead Jethieaion «3 10,929,789 88,606 | * 22,294 110,900 1,352 |} 11,042,041 
PAINGTA Lb eteieets hee teks! eines 599,012 — —_ —_ 466, 695 1,065, 707 
Avitomobileins, 2c see ce es 24,870,148 | 1,594,761 549,114 | 2,143,875 | 2,169,927 |} 29,183,950 
Boiler—(a) Boiler. :....... 157,875 _ _ — 227,779 385, 654 

(6) Machinery..}.... 173, 155 5, 825 —22 5, 803 87, 602 266, 560 
Credit.....2.. Pig? Naess Side 8,585 — — _ — 8,585 
Harthquake-n...eece. + ss. - 222 — — oo ~ 222 
RIXpPlOSIONSS. sehieks boss ee ees 449 — — — 888 1,337 
Falling aircraft........... sn _— — —_— — _ _— 
Horgerye. feces. 2 BEd techs 32,622 — — — 1, 820 34,442 
Guarantee fidelity ee ress eeoe 193, 147 \ 9 952 216 9 468 128, 540 3 324, 155 
Guarantee surety............ 128,651 }J 2 , 295 128,946 
PAM twa has oe wien 3,278,960 145,087 — 145, 087 24,059 3,448, 106 
Inland transportation....... 1,195,721 2,027 —1,181 846 127, 262 1,323, 829 
hive stock weitecascsaeacskee 37,818 _— — _— 29,395 67, 213 
Personal property...... elicn: 6,044,001 7,384 10, 693 18,077 8,341 6,070,419 
Plate glass: teioias wnt sceese 428, 652 38,592 117 38, 709 287 467, 648 
Rea lipropertyiecs . <cs.> ee ese 112,915 2,918 50 2,968 1,179 117,062 
DICKNESS Seon: ot coe ss cere 2,158,731 161 52 213 1,000 2,159,944 
Sprinklers A. tose. os sio tenes ,295 = = _ _— , 295 
PUL beyerererswiee svi sotiels siete 2.2765 878,154 13, 750 — 13, 750 189,398 1,081,302 
Weather: (uN eiesddsess sche 10,916 128, 850 _ 128, 850 6,375 146,141 
Windstorm. ecoscs ssanees 125,447 — —_ a —- 125, 447 

Totals............<.| 55,487,225 | 2,206,568 581,421 | 2,787,9892| 3,884,664 || 62,159,8782 


1 Excludes $4,875,834 premiums for fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 
2 Excludes $3,445,991 losses for fraternal benefit societies for accident, sickness and funeral business. 


28.—Assets and Liabilities, Income and Expenditure of Canadian, British and 
Foreign Casualty Insurance Companies, 1947 


Excess eed of 
0 ncome 
Companies Assets | Liabilities Assets Income Ered Over 
ver Expendi- 
Liabilities ture 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian (in all countries)..} 13,180,272 | 6,249,1041) 6,931,168 | 8,078,426) 7,124,471 953,955 
British (in Canada)......... 1, 567, 434 897,209 670, 225 1,202 5332 1,002, 443 199, 889 
Foreign (in Canada)........ 41,396,813 | 23,580,628 | 17,816,185 | 35,073,755 | 30,211,949 4,861,806 
OURS 3. ie 55 4c 8 he SOR 56,144,519 | 30,726,941 | 25,417,578 | 44,354,513 | 38,338,863 6,015,650 


1 Not including capital stock. 
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Section 4.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies various 
types of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments. This Section deals briefly with the principal 
schemes now in effect. 


Only those schemes dealing with the types of insurance covered by this Chapter, 
viz., fire, life and casualty are treated here. Information on unemployment insur- 
ance, health insurance, export credits insurance, etc., will be found in the Chapters 
on Labour, Health and Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Veterans Insurance.*—The Veterans Insurance Act which came into force 
on Feb. 20, 1945, is a Federal Government Statute which provides that veterans 
who were engaged in service during the Second World War, the widows and 
widowers of veterans, disability pensioners under the Pension Act in receipt of 
pensions relating to the War, most members of the Active Forces, and certain 
merchant seamen, may contract with the Government of Canada for life insurance, 
usually without medical examination. The period of eligibility ends six years 
after the coming into force of the Act or six years after discharge from Service, 
whichever is later. For the Active Forces generally it will end on Apr. 1, 1952, 
and for the eligible merchant seamen it will end on Feb. 20, 1951. 


The amount of insurance may be any multiple of $500 up to a maximum of 
$10,000. The plans of insurance available are 10-payment life, 15-payment life, 
20-payment life, and life with premiums payable until age 65 or age 85. The 
policies are non-participating. 

Premiums on veterans insurance may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. They may be paid in cash or from re-establishment credit 
or by deduction from any pension granted under the Pension Act. The policy 
contracts include a waiver-of-premium disability provision. No extra premiums 
are charged for residence, travel or occupational hazards. 


At the end of the second policy year a liberal cash value is available. It may 
be used alternatively to provide reduced paid-up insurance or extended term 
insurance. A veteran’s insurance policy is not assignable, nor is a loan value granted. 

The maximum amount of insurance money that will be paid in a lump sum 
at death is $1,000; the balance must be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity certain 
or as a life annuity with or without a guaranteed period. 


s * Revised by C. F. Black, Superintendent, Veterans Insurance, Department of Veterans Affairs, 
ttawa. 


29.—Summary Statistics of Veterans Insurance, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-49 


Insurance Insurance Death Claims 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Issued in Force at Approved 

During Year End of Year During Year 

No $ No. $ No $ 
1946 an eee ort RC rk: 4,013 11,971,500 3,914 11, 708,550 1 509 
ey OI Rs eee eS Me Be we 2 6,442 18, 783 , 000 10,077 29, 658, 000 17 55, 500 
1948 7... SRS Bie eee 8, 825 24,599,000 18, 433 52,594, 612 38 100, 500 
1 8 ac nce A rene peg ei Dey Li 4,615 14,074, 500 22,293 63, 836, 743 91 | 245,500 
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Provincial Insurance Schemes.—The Province of Saskatchewan conducts 
fire, fidelity and surety insurance but not life insurance. This is done under the 
terms of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944. 


In the Province of Alberta, life insurance is provided through the Life Insurance 
Company of Alberta, a Crown Company that is not an emanation from the Pro- 
vincial Government. Similarly, another Crown Company, the Alberta General 
Insurance Company, provides all other kinds of insurance except life, accident and 
sickness. The Alberta Hail Board provides farmers with insurance for their crops 
against damage by hail. 


Since the insurance statistics presented in this Chapter are limited to those of 
companies registered with the Federal Government to do business all over Canada 
and details of the business of provincial companies are not covered except for the 
inclusion of total figures in the summary Tables 1 and 12, the same principle is 
followed in this Section and for detailed information the reader is referred to:— 


(a) The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Insurance Branch, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Saskatchewan, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


(b) The Superintendent of Insurance, 
Department of the Provincial Secretary for Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. ‘ 
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Notse.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


In 1948-49 the strength of all three branches of the Armed Forces was substanti- 
ally increased toward their peacetime establishments, and the program of organizing 
and training extensive reserve forces was continued. 

Under a single Minister, charged with responsibility for all matters relating to 
defence, the Department continued a policy which included: (1) the adoption of 
a unified defence program to meet agreed strategic needs; (2) a single defence 
budget under which funds and resources would be allocated in accordance with 
the program; (8) the elimination of duplication of services; (4) consistent and 
equitable personnel policies; (5) greater emphasis on defence research and closer 
co-ordination with other government departments and with war industry. 

Under direction of the Minister, Service command is exercised by the heads 
of the Services concerned. 

In 1948-49 progress of the new defence organization was primarily along adminis- 
trative lines, in keeping with an ever-changing international situation. Co-operation 
with other nations in matters of defence became increasingly effective. In all 
matters of international defence relations the first aim of Canadian policy was to 
prevent war. 

The amalgamation of the three Departments and the co-ordination of the three 
Services began with the establishment of a single National Defence Headquarters 
at Ottawa. Within this Headquarters, allied components of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force were interwoven wherever compatible with the interests of efficiency and 
economy. , 

Councils and committees that now function with direct relation to the 
Department of National Defence and the unification program include:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composition—Minister of National Defence (Chair- 
man), Parliamentary Assistant, Deputy Minister, Associate Deputy 
Ministers (two), Service Chiefs of Staff and Chairman of Defence Research 
Board. Object — advising the Minister with regard to administrative 
matters of inter-Service concern affecting the Department as a whole 
or otherwise. 


(2) Chiefs of, Staff Committee. — Composition — Service Chiefs of Staff 
(three), Chairman of Defence Research Board and, when matters of 
general interest are under consideration, the Deputy Minister, the Under 


* This Chapter, with the exception of the material on the Industrial Defence Board, was revised under 
the direction of C. M. Drury, Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Secretary to the Cabinet 
attend. Object—planning, training and general supervision of the three 
Services; preparation of joint reports appreciating the military situation. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee. — Composition — Adjutant-General 
(Army), Chief of Naval Personnel, Air Member for Personnel (R.C.A.F.), 
Associate Deputy Minister and a Defence Research Board representative 
(chairmanship rotates among first three members named). Object — joint 
administration of personnel, medical and dental services, pay, pensions and 
allied matters; general aim is to ensure that, where feasible; personnel of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force are governed by the same regulations. | 


(4) Principal Supply Officers’ Committee.—Composition—principal supply 
officers from each Service, a Defence Research Board representative and 
appropriate Associate Deputy Miunister. (chairmanship rotates among 
Service members). Object—co-ordination and unification of supply and 
equipment and matters of procurement. 


(5) Inter-Service Recruiting Committee. — Composition—by Service 
appointment as required (chairmanship rotates). Object — planning 
campaigns and sustaining recruiting programs for the active and reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. 


The Defence Research Board of Canada.—The Defence Research Board 
was set up to operate as a specialized fourth Service to co-ordinate scientific research 
of defence significance (see Subsection 4). 


Civil Defence.—In October, 1948, the Minister of National Defence appointed 
a Co-ordinator of Civil Defence with the task of preparing a Canadian plan. In- 
formal discussions were held with the Provincial Governments and the various 
national organizations and the plans ‘and organizations of the countries of Western 
Europe and the United States were studied. 

An interdepartmental committee has been formed to assist in the co-ordination 
of the federal planning. The main principle is that all departments and agencies 
are responsible for planning all phases which are extensions of the normal functions. 

At an early stage in his planning the Co-ordinator of Civil Defence became 
interested in the standardization of fire-fighting equipment and has been instru- 
mental in initiating a standardization program in Canada. 


Liaison Abroad 

For the purpose of liaison and furtherance of international co-operation on 
defence, Canada maintains: (1) United States-Canadian Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence; (2) Canadian Joint Staff (Washington) representing the three Services; 
(3) Canadian Joint Liaison Officers, London, representing the three Services; and 
(4) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. 


Section 2.—The Armed Forces and the Defence 
Research Board 


The three Armed Services of Canada—the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force—are closely consolidated under single 
ministerial direction but still operate as three distinct defence Services. Each is 
headed by a Chief of Staff who is responsible to the Minister of National Defence. 
Many aspects of administration and training have been amalgamated or co-ordinated 
in the interests of efficiency and economy. 
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Terms of service for recruits in each of the Armed Services have been stand- 
ardized as much as possible. The entire pay structure for comparable ranks has 
been made uniform. Plans are progressing for standardization of uniforms and 
equipment wherever feasible. Requirements for recruits and length of enlistment 
periods vary somewhat in accordance with the demands peculiar to each Service. 
Generally, educational and physical requirements are the same. 

The strengths of the active (permanent) components of the Armed Forces as 
at Oct. 31, 1949, were: Navy 9,047; Army 19,878; and Air Force 15,941. Table 1 
shows rates of pay for the Armed Forces and includes the increases made 
effective in October, 1948. 


1.—Monthly Rates of Pay and Allowances for Members of the Active Forces, as at 
Sept. 1, 1949! 


After | After 


Rank or Rating Basic | Subsist- Total 3 Years} 6 Years 
Rate ence? in in 
Navy Army Air Force Rank’ | Rank? 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Ordinary Seaman (on Aircraftman 2nd 
Entry saree Nenatte ..|Private:(on entry)| Class. 68 54 122 
Ordinary Seaman Aircraftman Ist 
(CraineG) esses Private (trained) Class. 72 54 126 a as 
Able Seaman........ Private 1st Class |Leading Aircraftman 79 54 133 136 139 
Leading Seaman..... Corporal. Corporal. 88 54 142 145 148 
Petty Officer 2nd 
Classi siaenvcaatas Sergeant. Sergeant. 101 60 161 166 171 
Petty, Officer Ist 
Classe: Gases. Staff Sergeant. Flight Sergeant. 116 65 181 186 191 
Chief Petty Officer |Warrant Officer |Warrant Officer 131 65 196 201 206 
JnidaClasscunenee 2nd Class. 2nd Class. 
Chief Petty Officer |Warrant Officer |Warrant Officer 146 70 216 221 226 
Ist? G@lass3t. see aee Ist Class. Ist Class. 
Midshipman (Naval 54 146 on ae 
Service only)....... aes iwi 92 
Acting Sub-Lieutenant|Second Lieutenant (Pee Omtecr \ 153 55 208 
Sub-Lieutenant....... Lieutenant. Flying Officer. 181 73 254 269 284 
Warrant Officer 
(Naval Service only) ae AGA 198 73 271 286 301 
Officers in all Services Commissioned from Warrant Rank. 203 73 276 291 306 
Wieutvenantees sn. Captain. Flight Lieutenant. 213 73 286 301 316 
Lieutenant- 
Commander....... Major. Squadron Leader. 278 83 361 376 391 
Lieutenant- 
Commander...:..... Colonel. Wing Commander. 323 88 411 436 461 
Captaincise saacews.'.- Colonel. Group Captain. 434 94 528 563 598 
Commodore... &:.- Brigadier. Air Commodore. 578 98 676 
Rear-Admiral........ Major-General. Air Vice-Marshal. 669 100 760 
Lieutenant- 
Vice-Admiral........ General. Air Marshal. 747 102 849 


1 Excluding (a) marriage allowances for men, $30 per month, and for officers, $40 per month, subject to 
reduction of $10 per month for permanent married quarters or $2-50 per month for temporary married 
quarters; (b) trade pay for Group 1 at $4 per month, for Group 2 at $12 per month, for Group 3 at $20 per 


month, and for Group 4 at $28 per month. 2 Granted when rations and quarters are not provided. 
Bre ee subsistence allowance. 4 Receives $30 per month risk allowance when engaged in flying 
uties. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Administration.—The administrative and operational headquarters of the 
Royal Canadian Navy is located at Naval Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont. The 
Chief of the Naval Staff is responsible for policy and direction in all matters 
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concerning the Royal Canadian Navy. He is advised by the Naval Board, con- 
sisting of four senior officers who are heads of the main branches of Naval activity—- 
Staff, Personnel, Supply and Technical, and Air. 


The Naval Staff, which deals with the organization and operation of the 
Royal Canadian Navy, is composed of the heads of the various Staff Directorates— 
Operations, Plans, Intelligeace, Communications, Air, Weapons and Tactics. 
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The Navy maintains operational bases and training centres at Halifax, N S., 
and Esquimalt, B.C. In command of all ships and establishments in these areas 
are the Flag Officer, Atlantic Coast, and the Flag Officer, Pacific Coast, respectively. 


External representation includes the Naval Member of the Canadian Joint 
Staff, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., and Senior Canadian Naval Liaison Officer, 
London, England. 


The Fleet.—On Feb. 25, 1947, the Minister of National Defence announced 
the constitution of the Royal Canadian Navy’s peacetime fleet. Though 
reduced from the 378 warships served by more than 90,000 men in the spring of 
1945, it represented a fleet far superior to anything previously maintained by 
Canada in peacetime. Designed as a balanced two-ocean organization, it was 
built for the first time in Canadian naval history around big ships, and made allowance 
for the increasing importance of air power. 


The keynote of the following period has been that of intensive training, with 
particular emphasis on training afloat. Operational ships have put in a notable 
amount of sea time, from the summer local cruises, designed for the instruction 
of Reserves with only two weeks to spend on the water, to far-flung movements 
combined with fleet exercises, and on occasion, co-operation with ships of the 
Royal Navy and the United States Navy. 


The largest unit of the new force is a light fleet aircraft carrier of 18,000 tons. 
Two 8,000-ton six-inch gun cruisers, seven large Tribal Class destroyers and four 
lighter destroyers make up the main portion of the fleet. Six frigates and nine 
Algerine Type minesweepers are also maintained, as well as four auxiliary vessels 
and four Fairmile motor launches. The following ships are currently in commission 
or are being retained in reserve :— ‘ 


Light Fleet Aircraft Carrier— 
H.M.C.S. Magnificent 


Cruisers— 


Frigates—conc'uded 
H.M.C.S. La Hulloise 
H.M.C.S. Beacon Hill 


H.M.C:S. Ontario H.M.C.S, New Waterford 
H.M.C.S. Uganda grcrey fe Re belies 
Tribal Class Destroyers— M.C.8. New Liskeard 
H.M.C.S. Iroquois H.M.C-S; Portage 
H M on S. Huron H.M.C.S. Wallaceburg 
AT H.M.C.S. Fort Francis 
H.M.C.S. Haida . 
H.M.C.S. Kapuskasing 
H.M.C.S. Micmac . 
H.M.C.S. Rockcliffe 
H.M.C.S. Nootka 
H.M.C.S. Oshawa 
HM.C'S. Cayuga HM.C.S. Sault Ste. Marie 
H.M.C.S. Athabaskan Ba phe SAM tka: 
H.M.C.S. Winnipeg 
“V”’ Class Destroyers— Auxiliary Vessels— 
H.M.C.S. Sioux H.M.C.S. Lloyd George - 
H.M.C.S. Algonquin H.M.C.S. Llewellyn 
Crescent Class Destroyers— H.M.C.S. Revelstoke 
H.M.C.S. Crescent H.M.C.S8. Cedarwood 
H.M.C.S. Crusader Motor Wannohest- 
Frigates— H.M.C. M. L. 116 
H.M.C.S. St. Stephen H.M.C.M. ‘DL. 121 
H.M.C.S. Antigonish H.M.C. M. L. 106 
H.M.C.S. Swansea H.M.C. M. L. 124. 
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The aircraft carrier, H.M.C.S. Magnificent is of the Colossus Class, with a 
flight deck 790 ft. long and a speed of 25 knots. Though Belfast-built she has a 
number of Canadian innovations, including a system of cafeteria messing for feeding 
a crew of more than 1,000. Sea Fury single-seater fighters and Firefly V anti- 
submarine two-seat2rs constitute her aircraft. The former are among the fastest 
propeller-driven aircraft in the world, while the Fireflies are specially equipped for 
anti-submarine duties. Royal Canadian Navy airmen are trained to wings 
standard by the Royal Canadian Air Force but deck landing and other advanced 
instruction are provided by the Navy. 


H.M.CS. Shearwater, commissioned in December, 1948, at Dartmouth, N3S., 
is the shore base for the 18th and 19th Carrier Air Groups, the Training Air Group, 
Fleet Requirement Unit and schools for Air Branch personnel. Formerly admin- 
istered by the Royal Canadian Air Force, Shearwater was turned over to the Royal 
Canadian Navy just prior to commissioning. 


The 8,000-ton cruisers, 500 ft. long, mount nine six-inch guns and heavy anti- 
aircraft armament. ‘They carry crews of nearly 800 each and have a speed of more 
than 30 knots. H.M.C.S. Ontario, completed near the end of 1945, has since been 
completely refitted and is one of the best-equipped ships of her class. 


The Tribals are of about 2,000 tons, and are the most heavily armed vessels 
of their type. Three of them, British-built, saw much action in the closing years of 
the War. These are, in order of completion, H.M.C.S. Iroquois, H.M.C.S. Huron, 
and H.M.C.S. Haida. The remaining four are products of Canadian shipbuilders 
and are the first turbine warships ever built in Canada. 


H.M.C.S. Crescent and H.M.C.S. Crusader are smaller destroyers than the 
Tribals, displacing 1,700 tons. They are on loan from the Royal Navy. 


H.M.C.S. Algonquin and H.M.C.S. Sioux are Canadian Fleet “V” class des- 
troyers. They displace 1,700 tons and, while comparatively new ships, have battle 
records to their credit. 


The frigates and Algerine minesweepers, war-developed as anti-submarine 
escort vessels, displace 1,445 and 1,000 tons, respectively. 


The allocation of major units maintained in commission. calls for an aircraft 
carrier and three destroyers on the Atlantic coast, based at Halifax, N.S., and a 
cruiser and three destroyers operating from the Pacific base at Esquimalt, B.C. 
Frigates and Algerines are commissioned with an eye on training requirements, 
the greater number being called for in the summer months, when the flow of Reserves, 
coming from Naval Divisions all across Canada for their annual sea time, reaches 
its peak. 


In 1949, the Royal Canadian Navy embarked on the largest ship-building 
program in its peacetime history. Contracts were awarded for the construction of 
a modern icebreaker, three anti-submarine escort vessels of latest design, four 
coastal minesweepers and a trawler-type gate vessel. 


Training.—While specialized training for both officers and men prior to the 
War was almost entirely dependent on Royal Navy facilities, the development and 
modernization of the Halifax and Esquimalt bases, plus the facilities made available 
by the increased Canadian fleet, have brought the Royal Canadian Navy toa position 
where, with the exception of a very few highly specialized qualifications, it handles 
all its own instructional activity. 
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H.M.C.S. Cornwallis, at Cornwallis, N.S., the largest training base in the British 


Commonwealth during the War, was recommissioned May 1,:1949, to handle the 
basic instruction of all Permanent Force new entries. 


During the summer of 1949, the Permanent Force of the Royal Canadian 
Navy reached its interim authorized complement of 9,047 officers and men. Re- 
cruits, on enlistment, sign a five-year agreement, with succeeding periods of the 
same length where a man wishes to continue until he is pensionable. 


Officers of the Royal Canadian Navy come from three main sources: (1) the 
Canadian Services College, Royal Roads, B.C., and the Canadian Services College, 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont.; (2) direct entry of certain specialists from 
the universities; (3) promotion from the ranks. In addition, a number of short 
term commissions are held by naval air crew personnel. 


Operations.—While the fleet’s primary peacetime role is the provision of sea 
training for officers and men of the Royal Canadian Navy and the R.C.N. (Reserve), 
a specially equipped frigate is currently engaged in weather patrol duties and other 
units carry out operational missions from time to time. 

H.M.C.S. St. Stephen, based at Halifax, shares with ships of other nations the 
responsibility for providing weather reports and other navigational aids for trans- 
atlantic air traffic. This international weather reporting service the frigate carries 
out on “Station Baker’, a point midway between Greenland and Labrador, in 
Davis Strait. 


Another operational commitment during 1949 was a cruise to the Far East by 
the destroyer, H.M.C.S. Crescent. The Crescent was at Shanghai, N anking and 
Hong Kong and stood by to evacuate Canadian civilians in the event of an emergency 
arising out of disturbed conditions in China. 


H.M.C.S. Cedarwood, an auxiliary vessel based at Esquimalt, B.C., joined 
company with the U.S.S. Epce (R)-857, an experimental sea-going laboratory, and the 
United States submarine, Baya, also a sea-going laboratory, for a two-week survey 
of oceanographic conditions off the Aleutian Islands early in September, 1949. 
H.M.C.S. Cedarwood also carried out oceanographic duties along the Pacific Coast at 
other periods during the year. On the Atlantic Coast, similar duties are a continuing 
commitment of the Algerine minesweeper, H.M.C.S. New Liskeard. 


_ Two naval vessels are at present on loan to the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys and a third to the Department of Transport. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—All Canadian Naval Reserves are incor- 
porated in a single body, the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). Twenty Naval 
Divisions are established in the following centres:— 


Halifax, N.S., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Scotian’’ London, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Prevost’’ 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Port Arthur, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Griffon”’ 
H.M.C.S. ‘‘Queen Charlotte’ Winnipeg, Man., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Chippawa’’ 
Saint John, N.B., H.M.C.S. ‘“‘Brunswicker’’ Regina, Sask., H.M.C.S. “‘Queen’’ 
Quebec, Que., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Montcalm’”’ Saskatoon, Sask., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Unicorn’’ 
Montreal, Que., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Donnacona”’ Calgary, Alta., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Tecumseh”’ 
Ottawa, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Carleton”’ Edmonton, Alta., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Nonsuch’”’ 
Toronto, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘York’”’ Vancouver, B.C., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Discovery”’ 
Kingston, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘“‘Cataraqui’’ Victoria, B.C., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Malahat’”’ 
Hamilton, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Star’’ Prince Rupert, B.C., 
Windsor, Ont., H.M.C.S. ‘‘Hunter’’ H.M.C.S. ‘‘Chatham’’ 


Plans were being completed in September, 1949, for the H.M.C.S. ‘Cabot’ 
Division at St. John’s, N’f’ld. 
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These Naval Divisions are not only the local training centres for Reserves, but 
are recruiting offices for the Royal Canadian Navy. Drawing heavily on surplus 
war equipment for basic training gear, and making use in many instances of new 
buildings, the Divisions are well fitted to meet modern high instructional standards. 
Each has been allocated responsibility for specialized training in various phases of 
naval activity—gunnery, harbour defence, aviation, communications, etc.—and 
Royal Canadian Navy officers and men have been provided as insiructors. Each 
Division is commanded by a R.C.N. (R) Active List officer, under whom is a 
Royal Canadian Navy staff officer. 


More than 3,000 officers and men of the R.C.N. (R), including members of the 
University Naval Training Divisions, took part in more than 75 separate cruises in 
H.M.C. ships during the May-October, 1949, training period. 


Apart from annual training, officers and men of the R.C.N. (R) may perform 
voluntary service and special naval duty as required by Naval Headquarters. In 
the latter case they take the places of Permanent Force officers and men where 
vacancies exist in complement. 


There are two types of enlistment in the R.C.N. (R). Officers may be on either 
the Active List or the Retired List. Those on the former must take periodic training, 
but retired officers may volunteer for training if they so desire. Both classes are 
liable to mobilization in a time of emergency. 


Men are placed on Active or Emergency Lists and are governed by the same 
conditions as apply to officers. They sign on for five-year periods. 


University Naval Training Divisions.—Divisions for naval training are 


established at 32 universities and colleges across Canada: Prince of Wales College, | 
St. Dunstan’s College, Acadia University, Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia — 


Technical College, St. Francis Xavier University, University of King’s College, 
University of St. Mary’s College, Mount Allison University, University of New 
Brunswick, College Saint-Alexandre de la Gatineau, Ecole Polytechnique, Laval 


University, McGill University, Sir George Williams College, University of Montreal, 


Assumption College, Carleton College, McMaster University, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Ottawa University, Queen’s University, St. Patrick’s College, University 
of Toronto, University of Western Ontario, Lakehead Technical Institute, University 


of Manitoba, University of Saskatchewan, Regina College, University of Alberta, 


University of British Columbia and Victoria College. 


The University Naval Training Divisions program offers undergraduates of 
all faculties four years of instruction leading to a commission in the Royal Canadian 
Navy and the Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve). It is designed to produce officers 
in all branches and, to this end, offers training both ashore and afloat. 


Training is taken at Naval Divisions and at universities during the academic 
year. Summer vacation training is taken both in the schools at the coasts and in 
H.M.C. ships. 


The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—The Royal Canadian Sea Cadets consists 
of 80 authorized corps, sponsored by the Navy League of Canada and trained and 
supervised by the Royal Canadian Navy. The authorized strength is 10,000 cadets 
between the ages of 14 and 18 years. During a period of two summer months, at 
five different camps maintained for their training, 4,000 cadets averaged 14 days each. 
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Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Command.—The system of command of the present peacetime Canadian 
Army includes:— 


Army Headquarters—Ottawa, Ont. (subdivided) 
The General Staff Branch 
The Adjutant-General Branch 
The Quartermaster-General Branch* 


Western Command—Headquarters, Edmonton, Alta. 
British Columbia Area—Headquarters, Vancouver, B.C. 


Prairie Command—Headquarters, Winnipeg, Man. 
Saskatchewan Area— Headquarters, Regina, Sask. 


Central Command—Head quarters, Oakville, Ont. 
Western Ontario Area—Headquarters, London, Ont. 
Eastern Ontario Area—Headquarters, Kingston, Ont. 


Quebec Command—Headquarters, Montreal, Que. 
Eastern Quebec Area—Headquarters, Quebec City, Que. 


Eastern Command—Headquarters, Halifax, N.S. 
New Brunswick Area—Headquarters, Fredericton, N.B. 
Newfoundland Area—Headquarters, St. John’s, N’f’ld. 


Northwest Highway Command—Headquarters, Whitehorse, Yukon 
Canadian Army Liaison Staff—Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Canadian Army Liaison Staff—London, England. 


Army Headquarters conducts the planning and policy for the administration 
and training of the Active and Reserve Forces of the Canadian Army. It admin- 
isters corps schools and other training establishments. Matters affecting Public 
Relations, Cadet Services, Military Intelligence, Chaplain Services, Provost and © 
associated activities are directed by Army Headquarters through Commands. 

The authority formerly vested in Military District Command has been given 
considerably wider scope in the new Command organization. The five principal 
Commands are charged with complete military responsibility, under Army Head- 
quarters, for all matters affecting their territorial areas and the command and 
administration of all troops within these areas. 


Organization.—There is but one Canadian Army which includes all the 
ground forces-of Canada. Service is on a voluntary basis. The organization of 
the Army provides for six component parts as follows:— 

The Active Force-—The Active Force is available for General Service and 
comprises a Field Force, Coast and Anti-Aircraft Defence Units, Headquarters, 
Command and Area Staffs; also training, intercommunication, administration, 
research and development staffs, units and establishments, officers and men perman- 
ently employed but not borne on any regimental establishment. 

The conditions for enlistment in the Active Force provide for men who were 
on Active Service in the Army during the Second World War, if they meet the 
physical requirements, have a Grade VIII education or the equivalent and are 
between 18 and 40 years of age. Young men are preferred. Men who were not 
on Active Service during the War may enlist if they meet the physical requirements, 
have a Grade X education or the equivalent and are between 18 and 25 years of 
age. Men qualified in a particular trade may be accepted up to the age of 35 years. 

Officers of the Canadian Army come from three main sources: (1) graduates 
of the Canadian Services Colleges—Royal Roads at Esquimalt, B.C., and the 
Royal Military College at Kingston, Ont.; (2) the Canadian Officers Training 
Corps; (3) promotions from the ranks. 


* Includes the Branch of the Master-General of Ordnance. 
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The Reserve Force—The Reserve Force provides the basis for the organization 
of a field force in the event of emergency. It is employed on a part-time basis 
and subject to annual military training. 


The Supplementary Reserve-—The Supplementary Reserve maintains lists of 
units and a list of individuals required in the event of mobilization to complete the 
organization of the Army. Such personnel will not be subject to, yet not precluded 
from, annual military training. 


The Canadian Officers Training Corps.—The C.O.T.C. is the fourth element of 
the Canadian Army and is responsible for training officer candidates during peace and 
war; personnel are subject to the same obligations in respect of military service as 
apply to other sections of the Army. 


The Cadet Services of Canada.—Cadet Services are administered by com- 
missioned officers of the Canadian Army, serving on a basis comparable to that of 
officers of the Reserve Force. These officers also handle training and are under direc- 
tion of Active Force general staff officers at Command Headquarters. The peacetime 
reorganization of the Royal Canadian Army Cadet Corps has been completed. 
New regulations authorize a total of 50,000 Army cadets across Canada. There 
are approximately 490 separate cadet corps functioning throughout Canada. 
All service is voluntary. Free uniforms are provided and the opportunity is 
extended annually to attend summer camp in one of the five military Commands. 


The Reserve Militia.—The Reserve Militia provides for units for home security 
duties which could not logically be performed by the Reserve Forces. Most pro- 
minent of militia units is the corps of Canadian Rangers, organized in June, 1947. 
The role of Canadian Rangers includes the provision of guides to organized troops, 
coast watching, rescue work in remote localities, assistance to civilian law-enforcement 
agencies and immediate local defence in times of emergency. Authorized strength 
of the organization is 5,000. Terms of service are somewhat similar to those for the 
Reserve Force, though there are no uniforms provided in times of peace nor any 
training parades. Service duties as Rangers parallel generally the civilian pursuits 
of members. 


Additional to, but not integral parts of, the Canadian Army are: (1) officially 
authorized rifle associations and clubs; (2) such training centres as may be authorized 
from time to time by the Minister. 


Training.—Actual training of Active and Reserve Force personnel is under 
General Officers Commanding the five Commands as directed by the appropriate 
branch of Army Headquarters. 


Basic and advanced training for recruits, as well as refresher courses for all 
ranks, is conducted in a number of Army Corps Schools. These schools are organized. 
on a permanent peacetime basis and are located as follows:— 


Royal Canadian Armoured Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery, Camp Shilo, Man. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Anti-Aircraft), Picton, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Artillery (Coast and Anti-Aircraft), Esquimalt, B.C. 
Royal Canadian School of Military Engineering, Chilliwack, B.C. 

Royal Canadian School of Signals, Barriefield, Ont. 

Royal Canadian School of Infantry, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Service Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 

Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps School, Montreal, Que. 

Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers School, Barriefield, Ont. 
Canadian Provost Corps School, Camp Borden, Ont. 
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Through international agreements, arrangements have been made for a large 
number of Canadian Service personnel to attend military schools and training 
establishments in the United Kingdom and the United States. A similar arrange- 
ment is in force for the training of military personnel from these countries in Canadian 
Service schools. 


C.O.T.C. cadets and certain Reserve Force personnel are also given training 
at corps schools during the summer months. The bulk of Reserve Forces receive 
their annual training—generally a two-week period—at large camps across Canada. 
Active Force instructors and personnel handle training of reserves and their 
administration during camp periods. 


Royal Canadian Army cadets are given the opportunity of summer training 
each year on a voluntary basis. Camps for Royal Canadian Army cadets are_ 
conducted in each Command. 


Operations. — Northwest Highway System.—The Canadian Army is responsible 
for the maintenance of the Northwest Highway System from Mile 0 at Dawson 
Creek to where the highway enters United States territory at the Alaskan Border. 
This responsibility includes heavy repairs and new construction, firefighting, main- 
taining accommodation and other tasks along 1,221-4 miles of main highway plus 
many feeder roads and emergency landing strips. The Headquarters of the Northwest 
Highway System is at Whiteharse, Yukon, with a rear headquarters at Edmonton, 
Alta., and is responsible for movement control, employment services and purchasing. 
Army services include the Royal Canadian Engineers, Royal Canadian Army 
Service Corps, Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps, Royal Canadian Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineers, Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps and others. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Radio System.—The Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Radio System, with headquarters at Edmonton where it links up with the 
National Defence Signal System, consists of 24 stations scattered throughout Western 
Canada, Yukon, and the Northwest Territories. In many isolated communities, 
these stations are the sole means of rapid communication with the ‘outside’, and 
millions of words of traffic are handled annually. In addition to operating daily 
schedules, the stations of Yukon and the Northwest Territories originate weather 
reports which are transmitted to the Central Weather Bureau at Toronto, Ont. 


Army Survey Establishment—The Army Survey Establishment at Ottawa 
works closely with other government mapping agencies and with the photographic 
squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force. Using air photographs and reports 
of ground-survey parties, it produces many types and sizes of maps of Canadian 
territory for both military and civilian use. During 1949 the Army Survey Estab- 
lishment had 20 ground-survey parties operating in northern British Columbia, 
in Yukon and in other parts of Canada. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


The Royal Canadian Air Force is organized to provide for six components: 
Regular, Auxiliary, Reserve,. Air Cadets, Women’s Division and University Air 
Squadrons. At present, the two last components are dormant. The Royal 
Canadian Air Cadets, while not members of the Force, are affiliated with it for 
training and instruction, and the Air Cadet officers hold commissions in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. 
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The Royal Canadian Air Force is administered from Air Force Headquarters 
at Ottawa, Ont. There are two geographical Air Commands. Training Command, 
with Headquarters at Trenton, Ont., embraces also Maritime Group Headquarters, 
Halifax, N.S., North West Air Command (Headquarters at Edmonton, Alta.) 
includes two groups, one at Winnipeg, Man., and the other at Vancouver, B.C. 
In addition to the Air Commands, Air Materiel Command (Ottawa, Ont.) directs 
and co-ordinates supply, equipment, aeronautical and construction engineering 
and aeronautical inspection services throughout the Air Force; and Air Transport 
Command (Rockcliffe, Ont.) co-ordinates and directs military air transport and 
photographic air-survey operations. The last two are functional Commands. 

Air Attachés are maintained at Washington, D.C. (U.S.A.), Prague (Czecho- 
slovakia), Paris (France), Brussels (Belgium), Stockholm (Sweden), Moscow 
(U.S.S.R.), and Buenos Aires (Argentina). In addition, the Royal Canadian Air 
Force is represented by the Senior Air Force Liaison Officers at London (England) 
and Washington, D.C. (U.8.A.). 


Organization.—Plans for operational units of the Regular Force include an 
interceptor wing, a bomber reconnaissance squadron, two transport squadrons 
and three photographic survey squadrons. Fifteen squadrons are projected for 
the Auxiliary Force which will have an authorized establishment of 4,500 officers 
and men. The auxiliary units now in existence are as follows:— 


Noz400 (Fighter) Squadron :6. e004. of hl Oh. 4 a aca es Toronto, Ont. 
No: 401: (Bighter):Squadromya. eh 4.Giks ened ear be Montreal, Que. 

> i Nowd0? (highter)ySqusd ton (227 + oe. Pe tee oc eer eee Winnipeg, Man. 
Wos408. Fighter) squadrons: Gustin lke Sere as oe Calgary, Alta. 
Nov4060 Tactical Bor ber Squadron. ne. co -ciedec: is Saskatoon, Sask. 
No. 418 (Tactical Bomber) Squadron.................. Edmonton, Alta. 
Now420.( Fichter) Sauadronon. a: amc nme tk cen eee London, Ont. 
Noc4a2£ (Righter) DOUSOTON sc. when) fe veers ee ede as Hamilton, Ont. 
NGS438 CF ichten ssaquadranw ies «ie Osa ee Montreal, Que. 
INO. 442. (Fish ter sSauadronmess. 66. io les eee eee Vancouver, B.C. 


_ The R.C.A.F. (Reserve) is intended to provide a pool of partially trained 
personnel who can be mobilized, if the necessity should arise, and trained quickly 
to operational standards. Its members were drawn initially from former personnel 
of the Force who served during the Second World War. 

The Royal Canadian Air Cadets, a corps of 15,000 boys between the ages of 
14 and 18, come under the egis of a volunteer civilian organization—the Air Cadet 
League of Canada. The Royal Canadian Air Force co-operates with the League 
in bringing aviation and citizenship training to the air cadets who, in addition to 
receiving a standard course of instruction, may also qualify for trips to summer 
camps, flying training courses, educational scholarships and exchange visits with 
cadets of other countries. While the air cadets make no commitments regarding 
entry into the Royal Canadian Air Force, their pre-training is considered valuable 
as a basis for a Service career. Graduate air cadets constitute a high percentage of 
the enlistments in the Regular Force. 


Operations.—During 1948, Air Transport Command flew a total of 2,246,412 
air miles, a substantial increase over 1947. More than 5,500,000 lb. of freight and 
33,552 passengers were carried during the year and 224,722 lb. of Service mail was 
carried to isolated stations in the north. . 

The R.C.A.F. photographed 280 square miles in 1921, the first year that photo- 
graphic air survey was attempted by the Air Force. Since that date, one-half of 
Canada has been photographed by the R.C.A.F. In 1947 the R.C.A.F. covered 
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more than 400,000 square miles and in 1948 reached a peak of 911,000 square miles. 
The three photographic squadrons which carry on this work send out detachments 
each year between Apr. 15 and Oct. 1. They operate from many bases, including: 
Goose Bay, Labrador; Fort Chimo, Que.; Churchill and The Pas, Man.; Calgary 
and Edmonton, Alta.; Vancouver and Fort Nelson, B.C.; Whitehorse, Yukon; 
Frobisher (Baffin Island), Yellowknife and Norman Wells, N.W.T. In co-operation 
with the Canadian Army, the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and 
other government departments, the R.C.A.F. helps to map unchartered areas and to 
correct existing maps. It also assists in such work as t mber and geological surveys, 
flood control, land developments, town planning, water-power development, irri- 
gation projects and soil reclamation. One squadron, equipped with Canadian- 
built Lancasters, specializes in tri-camera photography for basic exploration; the 
others are used primarily for vertical photography in detailed analysis of terrain 
and Shoran-controlled photographic experiments. AS 


During the 12-month period ended Mar. 31, 1949, the Royal Canadian Air 
Force carried out 116 separate search and rescue operations, flying a total of more 
than 2,500 hours. The R.C.A.F.’s Search and Rescue Organization is co-ordinated 
with contributing arms of the Navy and Army. Search and Rescue Control Centres 
are located at Maritime Group Headquarters (Halifax, N.S.), Training Command 
Headquarters (Trenton, Ont.), Tactical Group Headquarters (Winnipeg, Man.), 
North West Air Command Headquarters (Edmonton, Alta.), and No. 12 Group 
Headquarters (Vancouver, B.C.). These Headquarters are responsible for initiating, 
conducting and terminating search and rescue operations within their respective 
areas of control. 


Search and rescue aircraft, marine craft, and special para-rescue personnel are 
located at the following places: Goose Bay, Labrador; Greenwood, N.S.; Trenton, 
Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Edmonton, Alta.; Fort Nelson and Vancouver, B.C.; and 
Whitehorse, Yukon. 


Enlistment.—The Royal Canadian Air Force offers enlistment to skilled or 
unskilled men. Veterans who were on Active Service may enlist if they meet the 
physical requirements and are under the age of 30 years plus their number of years 
of Active Service. Applicants who were not on Active Service may be accepted 
if they meet the physical requirements, are unmarried, and are between 17 and 30 
years of age. Applicants under 18 years of age must have written consent of parent 
or guardian. The majority of trades open for recruiting call for an educational 
standard of two years less than junior matriculation or equivalent. 


Commissions.—Graduation from either of the Canadian Services Colleges 
(Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., or Royal Roads, Esquimalt, B.C.) qualifies 
young men for acceptance in the Royal Canadian Air Force as officer trainees. 
Technical officer positions are granted to selected university graduates. Six-year 
short-service commissions are available to qualified high-school graduates and 
selected serving airmen. 


Training.—The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College at. Armour Heights, 
Toronto, Ont., trains officers for command and. staff positions (see also p. 11385). 
At the Institute of Aviation Medicine, Toronto, Ont., there are facilities for con- 
sultant and specialist officers, laboratories for nutritional research, a human Centri- 
fuge, a cold low-pressure chamber, a tropical room, a statistical section, and well- 
equipped laboratories for the study of all branches of aviation medicine. 
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Ground training was in full operation during 1948-49. Schools at Trenton, 
Aylmer, Camp Borden, Rockcliffe, Clinton and Centralia in Ontario, worked to 
capacity instructing recruits in the skills of the various Air Force trades, and at the 
same time gave additional courses to many veteran airmen who had re-engaged in 
the peacetime Force. 


During the summer the Royal Canadian Air Force operates the Summer 
Employment Plan, under which veteran officers attending university are brought 
back into uniform, to work and train with the Air Force during the summer months. 
Students from Canadian universities who took part in this plan were engaged in 
medical and technical research and survey work. The plan is designed to train the 
students in the various specialist branches of the Service during their university 
course. Qualified students may be offered commissions in the R.C.A.F. upon 
completion of their professional training. 


There was increased activity on flying training stations as a steady flow of new 
entries began aircrew training. The first of the post-war flight cadets have now 
completed their training and have short-service commissions in the Air Force. 
Regular intakes now pass through No. 1 Manning Depot, Toronto, Ont., to the 
Flying Training School, Centralia, Ont., to the Radar and Communications School, 
Clinton, Ont., or to the Air Navigation School, Summerside, P.E.I., depending 
upon whether they are taking pilot, radio officer, or navigation trainmg. Upon 
completion of their training they hecome flying officers. 


University undergraduates under the Summer Flying Training Scheme undergo 
aircrew training for three consecutive summers, and upon successful completion of 
their university course receive commissions in the Regular, Auxiliary or Reserve 
Air Forees. During the summer of 1949 the first university undergraduates received 
their pilot and radio-officer wings. 


Air Force Day.—Air Force Day, instituted in 1947, the annual ‘‘Open House” — 


of the R.C.A.F., falls on the first or second Saturday in June. The purpose is to 
give the Canadian public an opportunity to see the equipment and personnel of 
the Air Force, with the hope of establishing a better understanding of Service activ- 
ities and operations. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Department of National Defence Act was amended on Apr. 1, 1947, to 
provide for the establishment of a Defence Research Board. The Board consists 
of six ex officio and six appointed members serving under a full-time chairman. 
The ex officio members are the Director General of Defence Research (Chairman of 


the Board), the Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed Services, the President of the. 


National Research Council and the Deputy Minister of National Defence. The 
remaining six members are appointed by the Governor General in Council and are 
members with scientific and technical qualifications drawn from the universities 
andindustry. The organization consists of a headquarters staff, advisory committees 
and field research stations. 


The Defence Research Board is an essential part of the defence of Canada and, 
as such, has been described as a fourth Service. Its fundamental purpose is to 
correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the general 
research activities of the scientific community at large. This task is the main 
function of the Headquarters Staff. Its work is strengthened by the expert counsel 
of comprehensive advisory committees. 
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In order to avoid unnecessary duplication of research facilities, the research 
stations of the Board deal only with those problems that are peculiar to national 
defence. In other fields, such as electronics and aeronautics which touch upon 
related civilian researches, it collaborates with existing research laboratories, 
especially those of the National Research Council. 

In all its work, the Board gives priority to problems in which Canada has 
special interest or for which national facilities are specially suited. Experience 
has already shown that well-directed defence research produces results that are of 
value, both direct and indirect, to the civilian economy. 

It was, for example, revealed in 1947 that, as a result of wartime research into 
defensive measures against possible bacteriological warfare, Canadian scientists 
in collaboration with United States colleagues produced a vaccine to immunize 
cattle against the highly destructive rinderpest disease. The results of this research 
have been given freely to the world. 

In planning this organization, the Government considered the vital need for 
continuity in research and planned the Defence Research Board as a fully integrated 
and permanent part of the defences of the country. To assist co-ordination at the 
highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the status of a Chief of Staff and is a 
member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. 


Section 3.—Service Training 


Co-ordination of service training in all its stages is carried out in Services 
Colleges and Staff Colleges. Services Colleges are cadet institutions qualifying 
graduates for commissions in the Permanent Forces and accept applicants for any 
of the Services. National Defence and Staff Colleges are more specialized but 
operate jointly to a great degree. At pp. 1188-39 of the 1948-49 Year Book a short 
description of each Canadian Service College and Advanced Training College appears. 


Section 4.—The Industrial Defence Board* 


The Industrial Defence Board was established by Order in Council in April, 
1948, under the Department of National Defence. In March, 1949, it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Trade and Commerce, the government agency chiefly 
concerned with matters of industrial preparedness. 

The Board is an advisory agency composed of industrialists and government 
departmental representatives. The chief functions of the Board are to advise the 
Government of Canada, through the Minister of Trade and Commerce, on such 
matters as: (1) the industrial war potential of Canada; (2) plans for industrial 
production in the event of war; (3) liaison among the Canadian Armed Forces, 
the Canadian Industrial Preparedness Association, Canadian Arsenals, Limited, 
and other government agencies and industries concerned with industrial pre- 
paredness; (4) standardization of specifications and industrial practices; (5) the 
location of industries; (6) the development, procurement, inspection, storage and 
distribution of material and equipment, and (7) the maintenance of reserve stocks. 

The Board is composed of: a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, chosen from 
industry; five additional representatives from industry; the Associate Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; the Deputy Minister of National Defence; the 
Deputy Minister of Labour; the three Principal Supply Officers of the Armed Forces; 
the President of Canadian Arsenals, Limited; and the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board. 


*Revised by 8. D. Pierce, Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The basis of administration of the Department of Veterans Affairs, established 
in October, 1944, is dealt with in the 1946 edition of the Year Book at pp. 1053-1054. 
The work of the Department as it had developed up to Mar. 31, 1947, is outlined 
at pp. 1134-1155 of the 1947 edition and is brought up to Mar. 31, 1949, in the 
present volume. 


Veterans Insurance, which has previously appeared as Section 6 of this Chapter, 
has been transferred to the Insurance Chapter, see p. 1120. 


Section 1.—The Department of Veterans Affairs 


The work of the Department of Veterans Affairs continued to show, during the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949, the change which was becoming evident in the 
previous fiscal year. The immediate post-discharge rehabilitation phase continued 
to diminish and in its place a welfare phase began to develop. As a result benefits 
designed primarily as rehabilitation measures became less and less important. 


Those phases of the Department’s work showing increased importance during 
the year demanded greater effort. The number of disability pensioners increased 
as did the number of older veterans who were eligible for consideration under the 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act. Because of a widening of the Regulations to allow 
veterans in receipt of war veterans allowances to receive hospitalization by the 
Department, the number being treated in departmental institutions increased. 


Medical treatment and care for veterans, which occupies the time of more 
than 61 p.c. of the departmental staff, is provided by 31 institutions administered 
by the Department. Other institutions are under contract with the Department 
and their services are used where departmental facilities are not available. The 
remainder of the departmental staff deals with other branches: the Veterans’ Land 
Act Administration; the Veterans’ Welfare Services Branch; the Canadian Pension 
Commission; the War Veterans’ Allowance Board; General Administration; etc. 


* Material for this Chapter has been contributed by the various Branches of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs through E. B. Reid, Director of Public Relations of Veterans Affairs. 
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The Department maintains 17 District Offices (excluding one in Newfoundland, 
which in 1949 was in the process of organization) and 2 Sub-District Offices in 
Canada together with a District Office at London, England. The Administration of 
the Veterans’ Land Act also maintains District and Regional Offices in locations as 
accessible as possible to the veteran. Travelling welfare officers operating from 
these offices greatly assist veterans to take advantage of those rights and privileges 
made available to them through the Department. 


Section 2.—Discharge Gratuities and Re-Establishment 
Credits 


The amount expended as gratuities under the War Service Grants Act showed 
a considerable decrease between Mar. 31, 1948, and Mar. 31, 1949. The bulk of 
payments made during that fiscal year covered veterans who became qualified under 
the Allied Veterans Benefits Act. 


1.—Gratuity Payments under the War Service Grants Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1945-49 
Year and Service Navy Army Air Force Total 
$ $ $ $ 
1945—1 
POTCOSLE etre Rare ee. «SLRS ee Re Gloss ob see Bree 973,957 14, 663, 621 3,468, 852 19, 106, 430 
PAINT anya SOLVICERR tsa tee ool iiac ma esiela ec ; ne — — — 
1945-46— 
TOPOS The ee A Re ee ae rae 27,277,981 121, 008, 583 64,157,015 212,438,579 
FAUXIIIATY SOL VICES Oh eecss et eee ies eet esas 180 58, 646 36,115 94,941 
1946-47— 
NOE CCAA Re eee ee ae Skt eee ne wiehas Baie 17, 766, 165 170,585, 767 32, 926, 652 221, 278,584 
IANERUMAT Va SOLVACCS' oofe fis e78 aie'e lacsenie wig eyetenale. > 730 |. 327,176 121, 253 449,159 
1947-48— 
UE Rel sey A Th cede ane. Wnt eo Cn eee EEN eRe ere 891, 968 11,191, 667 1,310,435 13,394, 070 
PRIS AT VE SOEN UCOS i oan ara Ree Wi araiefeie a4 2 a tie) aie — 309,823 | Cr. 5,198? 304, 625 
1948-49— 
NOR COSM eo oe ann te ohare thels ave. pidcal Be 140, 907 589, 1382 226, 685 956, 724 
PA TEXIITAT Vs SORVACCG seh cece, a iots Pale eyes wold etey — 35, 563 _— 35, 563 
TDOTAISSAUS ee hat eles Cees 47,051,888 | 318,764,978 | 102,241,809 468,058,675 


1 January, February and March only. 2 This eredit is the result of a bookkeeping adjustment 
from 1946 to 1948. 


Re-Establishment Credits.—During the fiscal year 1948-49 the amount of 
re-establishment credit authorized for use was slightly over $35,000,000 or approxi- 
mately one-half that authorized during 1947-48. Of the total authorized issues of 
the re-establishment credit to Mar. 31, 1949, more than 78 p.c. was used in con- 
nection with the homes of the veterans. 


To Mar. 31, 1949, 957,964 veterans’ re-establishment credit accounts had been 
opened and 568,445 of these accounts had been closed due to authorization having 
been given for the complete disposal of the credit. In addition to the $230,186,919 
authorized for use for the purposes listed in Table 2, about $57,000,000 was written 
off for veterans who had used the alternative benefit of training, or had made appli- 
cation to settle under the Veterans’ Land Act. 
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The expenditures made to Mar. 31, 1949, resulted from 1,551,151 individual 
approved applications for use of the credit. 


2.—Re-Establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purposes, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1946-49 


Norre.—Figures for 1945 and 1946 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Total to 
Purpose Mare oi, 1947 19481 1949 Total 
1946 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Homes— 
Purchased under National Housing Act 226, 553 750, 140 728,916 608, 462 2,314,071 
Purchased not under National Housing 


UNCC) ems Snes CPt ON Ta ee Ce A ae 6,626,702 | 11,739,328 | 5,914,772 | 2,800,490 |} 27,081,292 
ROPAinGs CLO a tenir te a wtereg fener oe 1,849,341 5, 181, 285 3, 687, 150 1,904, 534 12,622,310 
Furniture and equipment.............. 12,385,299 | 56,306,510 | 42,971,871 | 22,994,717 || 134, 658,397 
Reduction of mortgages. ...9.5........ 556,902 | 2,203,660 758,310 285, 602 3, 804,474 

Totals, Homes................. 21,644,797 | 76,180,923 | 54,061,019 | 28,593,805 || 180,480,544 
Business— 

Purchase of a business...) .402.<s0005.. 545,978 1, 784, 659 823,758 250,015 3,404,410 
Working capltalen sacendene eee 3,546,229 | 10,116,248 Th ay 2,093,931 21,327,587 
Roolsiandsequipmientseeereterann sakes 2,310,555 | 7,635,696 |’ 5,853,705.| 3,059,629 18, 859, 585 
Totals, Busimess............... 6,402,762 | 19,536,603 | 12,248,642 | 5,403,575 || 43,591,582 

Miscellaneous— 
Insurance, annuities, ete............... 149,117 708,955 | 3,476,206 | 1,071,960 5,406, 238 
Special equipment for training......... 70,989 116,325 114, 896 86, 050 388, 260 
Alliodaveteransmececct ck core oe teen 1,170 54,770 264,355 — 320,295 
Totals, Miscellaneous.......... 221,276 880,050 | 3,855,457 | 1,158,010 6,114,793 
Grand Totals.......... 28,268,835 | 96,597,576 | 70,165,118 | 35,155,390 || 230,186,919 


11948 figures revised. 


Section 3.—Post-Discharge Treatment 
Subsection 1.—General Policy 


The general policy with regard to treatment services is based on two funda- 
mental principles designed to provide the best possible medical and surgical care 
for veteran patients, The first principle is close co-operation with the universities, 
so that veterans hospitals may be used for under-graduate or post-graduate teaching. 
As at Mar. 31, 1949, 216 interns were employed in departmental hospitals. In 
1948-49 nine hospitals were approved for advanced post-graduate medical training, 
internal medicine and general surgery by the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Canada. The larger hospitals were approved in advanced post-graduate 


training in various specialties. The greatest number of specialties approved for. 


any one hospital was 15. 


The second principle is that consultant staffs at the departmental hospitals 
should, as far as possible, be employed on either a part-time or a temporary basis, 
thus permitting the Department to secure the services of highly qualified professional 
men who, for the most part, are engaged in university teaching. This expedient 
has proved of benefit both to the veteran and to the departmental resident staff. 
The veteran patient is assured of the most modern methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and the intern benefits by close association with leaders in the profession. 

Special centres for the treatment of such conditions as arthritis, paraplegia 
and tuberculosis have been established in many of the larger departmental hospitals 
and clinical research is being carried out along with treatment. Where depart- 
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mental hospital facilities are not available, veterans with service-related disabilities 
and others in case of necessity may still continue to receive medical services through 
the doctor of their choice. 


As at Mar. 31, 1949, medical social work was being conducted in 11 general- 
treatment departmental hospitals to assist in the treatment of the social and 
emotional problems adversely affecting the health of patients. 


Subsection 2.—Treatment Facilities 


As at Mar. 31, 1949, the Department had in operation 10,239 beds in 31 insti- 
tutions. Of these 13 were general-treatment hospitals, seven were health and 
occupational centres for convalescence, three were special institutions and eight 
were veterans homes. } 


The building program of the Department continues with all bed facilities under 
construction being of a replacement nature. 


Statistics relative to the Treatment Services activities may be found in the 
Chapter on Health and Welfare at pp. 258-260 of this volume. 


Subsection 3.—Dental Services 


A brief history of the Dental Services from their organization in 1919 is con- 
tained in the 1946 and 1947 editions of the Year Book at pp. 1059-1060 and pp. 
1138-11389, respectively. 


During the fiscal year 1948-49 the number of dental treatments provided 
and the number of patients treated showed declines from those of the previous 
year. The departmental clinics continued to operate at capacity and the decrease 
was reflected in the amount of work authorized to be done by private dentists. 
During the year the number of departmental clinics was reduced from 31 to 25. 
Applications for post-discharge treatment, which up to Mar. 31, 1948, amounted 
to 662,481, numbered only 933 during the year ended Mar. 31, 1949. 


Patients ; Patients 

ee Treatments Completely ae Aes Treatments Completely 

meh Treated ge Treated 

No. No. No. No. 

DO sO eetretciatiaiste wrens are «8 121, 604 9,587 UES Fleece cee aries 249,170 23, 672 
OAL YA Nek obegeisn Uhe-. ssiais 99,590 8,020 LD Drache ctae Sige, Bae ste 509, 703 56, 416 
UD ie oe A ee Ree 73,118 7,380 Patties te ae SPemee Pe 2,700, 052 284, 216 
ROA Rete wert tare es 102,554 10,817 HOARE Ores rte en €: 1,191,218 160,313 
Se Ae eo hari eee 66, 562 11,841 ORES. atig tree rare & 218,173 35,951 


Subsection 4.—Prostheses and Surgical Appliances 


The Prosthetic Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, estab- 
lished in August, 1916, has, as its first responsibility, the provision of prostheses and 
orthopedic appliances to veterans and other persons entitled to such supply under 
Order in Council P.C. 2048 as amended. Appliances are supplied upon request to 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, Canadian National Railways, Depart- 
ment of National Defence, Department of National Health and Welfare and others. 


The organization consists of a main manufacturing and fitting centre at Toronto 
and 11 district centres established in the major Canadian cities, equipped with 
facilities for measuring, fitting, adjusting and maintaining artificial limbs, ortho- 
pxdic boots, splints, braces, artificial eyes and other appliances. Minor orthopedic 
appliances such as trusses, glasses, hearing aids, elastic hosiery, etc., are supplied 
through purchase from private manufacturers. 


a 
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During the fiscal year 1948-49 several important changes were made in the 
accommodation of the district centres. At Toronto the centre was moved to 
Sunnybrook Hospital: at Winnipeg and Montreal the centres were moved to Deer 
Lodge Hospital and Queen Mary Veterans Hospital, respectively. 

In the district centres research is continuously carried on to better the types of 
prostheses and appliances provided to the veterans. Recently an important develop- 
ment has been made in the design of special boots for arthritic cases. 

The number of persons supplied with appliances during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1949, was 47,007 as compared with 45,238 during the previous fiscal year. Appli- 4 
ances supplied since Apr. 1, 1940, have been as follows:— 


Total Total 
Year Ended ; Stock and Total Year Ended : Stock and Total 
Mar. 31 Production Purchases _ Issues Mar. gi— Production Purchases Issues 
Jobs obs 
No. No. No. i No. No. No. 
1940 eo See 15, 703 15,920 31, 623 OAs Peart, 27,472 21 ALD eR COD 
YS Dads mes utae 15, 167 15,944 31,111 ISAO. 2 ee 36, 484 61,327 97,811 
19428 ene. 16, 625 16, 460 33, 085 WGA Tey, Satierty 37,947 84,958 122,905 
19434 Fig ate 19, 601 17,024 36, 625 OAS ets fees 32, 626 59,924 92,550 
19445 Sa eas 5s 21,990 17, 847 39, 837 1 CO eae Se Ste eae, 32, 854 67, 502 100,356 


Section 4.—Pensions and Allowances 


Subsection 1.—The Pension System 


A summary of the development of Canadian pensions legislation following the 
First World War is outlined at pp. 758-760 of the 1943-44 Year Book. A further 
review of the procedure and summary of the changes made after the Second World 
War may be found at pp. 1146-1149 of the 1948-49 Year Book. 

The Canadian Pension Commission administers the Pension Act and the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act. 

As at Mar. 31, 1949, there were in force 192,624 pensions with an annual 
liability of $91,629,690; statistics from 1941 are provided in Table 3. 


3.—Pensions in Force as at. Mar. 31, 1941-49 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1918-40 are given-at p. 871 of the 1945 Year Book. 


To Dependants For Disability Totals 
Year Ended Mar. 31— |---| _ + 
Pensions Liability Pensions Liability Pensions Liability 


No. $ No. $ No. $ 
First World War— 
1041 eA ee SP ee. Sean 17,941 10,539, 876 79, 204 29,058,304 97,145 39,598,180 
LQ4Qk. Aiton Hee ee ele ed 17, 730 10, 484, 192 77,971 28,194, 967 95,701 38,679,159 
1943 eo. Sete ee ice 17,549 10, 457,012 76, 625 27,354, 865 94,174 37,811, 877 
O44 enh toate eh ree 17, 243 10,389,778 75, 244 26,595,094 92,487 36, 984, 872 
1945 ee cee eee eich tee: 17, 221 10,597,308 73, 863 26,543,361 91,084 37,140, 669 
TOG Sieur, Se kee ee eons 16, 982 10,606,770 72,396 26, 523, 887 89,378 37,130, 657 
19476 Pree ee eee Shei role 16,799 10, 647,524 70, 803 25,957,054 87, 602 36, 604,578 
194 8'5, en Ga cee oh cee: 16,510 10,592,877 69,390 25,507,254 85, 900 36,100,131 
1040 Fn oes ee, et: 16, 272 12, 839, 080 67,821 31,335, 621 84,093 44,174,701 
Second World War— 
104 UR oon are Ske tee 319 262,592 319 76, 682 638 339,274 
194 Se Ae Se ere 929 695, 465 1,291 409,556 2220 1,105,021 
1043 Pee ees> tie 5. are eet 2,748 1,949,128 3,917 1,362,110 6, 665 3,311, 238 
194d tor. ee Ce ere ,aBy 3,794, 258 S| 2,693, 855 12,563 6,488,113 
1945 ©0226 RS ee eee 11,419 8,333, 406 15,506 5, 382, 842 26, 925 13, 716, 248 
1946 nodAd.. Monta ieee nacre 16, 839 11,982,717 36, 454 11, 402, 255 53, 293 23,384, 972 
194728, 2s s Santry cere 17, 600 12,027,726 70, 633 20, 676, 689 88, 233 32,704,415 
N04 8) etre ee ae: eat, eran 17, 654 11,564,311 86,309 25,316,487 103, 963 36, 880, 798 
1949 Re ish eee mene 17, 693 13, 129, 054 90, 838 34, 325, 935 108,531 47,454, 989 


ee 
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Information concerning claims arising out of service during peacetime, civilian — 
war pensions and allowances and the payment of pecuniary grants for gallantry 
awards will be found at pp. 1148-1149 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


Extension of the Canadian Pension System to Newfoundland Veterans.— 
In accordance with the Terms of Union, Canada agreed to make available to New- 
foundland veterans and their dependants the same awards of pension as are available 
to Canadian veterans under similar circumstances. : 


All Newfoundland awards in force at the date of Union—Mar. 31, 1949— 
were reviewed by the Canadian Pension Commission and arrangements completed 
for the issue of the first payment pension cheques in Canadian funds so as to reach 
the recipients by the end of April, 1949. 

For the convenience and assistance of Newfoundland veterans and their 
dependants, the Commission established a district office with a senior Pension 
Medical Examiner and staff at St. John’s, which deals with inquiries, investigations, 
medical examinations, etc., pertaining to Newfoundland cases. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—The Veterans’ Bureau was established in 1930 to assist 
the applicant for war disability pension and present his claim to the Canadian 
Pension Commission. (See 1947 Year Book, p. 1142.) The services of the Bureau 
are free to the applicant. Bureau Advocates assist not only ex-members of the 
military forces, but also those given disability pension rights under the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act. Claimants have been represented by Bureau 
Advocates in almost all the appeals that have been made. 

In addition to assisting applicants on entitlement claims, Bureau Advocates 
are charged with the duty of advising and assisting ex-service personnel or other 
persons entitled to claim for pension on any phase of pension law or procedure 
which may have a bearing on the pension claim. In all offices across Canada they 
are called upon daily to advise and assist in matters quite apart from war disability 
pensions. 

Departmental records show that a total of 2,225 applications for an Appeal 
Board hearing were filed during the fiscal year 1948-49; this compares with 1,517 
filed in the previous fiscal year. Since Sept. 1, 1939, a total of 15,831 applications 
for Appeal Board hearings have been filed. The Veterans’ Bureau had approxi- 
mately 8,229 pension claims under preparation in varying stages of activity at 
Mar. 31, 1949. 


Subsection 2.—War Veterans Allowances 


The War Veterans’ Allowance Act was introduced in 1930 to make provision 
for veterans who were incapable of maintaining themselves on attaining the age 
of 60 or at any age if permanently unemployable and, as a result, in need of financial 
assistance. 

A new Act was passed in 1946 and this was further amended in 1948. A sum- 
mary of the provisions of the Act is provided at pp. 1150-1151 of the 1948-49 edition 
of the Year Book. 

From the inception of the Act to Mar. 31, 1949, a total of 59,870 awards were 
made by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. Of these 29,587 were discontinued 
because of death or other reasons leaving 30,283 recipients for whom there is an 
annual liability of $18,290,177.. 
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The majority of the current recipients are veterans of the First World War. 
However, there are 68 orphans, 5,816 widows, 152 veterans of the North West 
Field Force, 628 veterans of the South African War, 1,218 veterans of the Second 
World War and 405 dual-service veterans included in total recipients. 


Section 5.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Veterans Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
is responsible for the efficient administration of benefits available to discharged 
members of the Forces under the terms of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act and 
the War Service Grants Act. In addition to training, the functions of the Branch 
are as follows:— 


(1) Administration of out-of-work allowances. Payment of out-of-work allow- 
ances, under an agreement with the Unemployment Insurance Commission, is 
made by the Department of Labour on authorization of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. | 


Administrative machinery to place veterans in employment comes under the — 
jurisdiction of the Department of Labour, as does the administration of the Rein- | 
statement in Civil Employment Act. Under arrangements made between the | 
two Departments, however, the Department of Veterans Affairs is accorded the 
privilege of finding employment for the seriously disabled in collaboration with | 
officials of the National Employment Service. 


As a result of this close liaison between the Departments in all centres where — 
the National Employment Service maintains an office, other than in those centres 
where the Department of Veterans Affairs maintains a District or Sub-district 
Office, the Employment Service has on its staff a Veterans Officer who is available 
to give advice and guidance to veterans on matters relating to their rehabilitation — 
which come within the jurisdiction of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


(2) Administration of allowances for veterans awaiting returns from private — 
enterprise engaged in on their own account, including allowances available to veterans 
who have taken up full-time farming or commercial fishing under the terms of the — 
Veterans’ Land Act. Close liaison is maintained by the Veterans Welfare Services — 
Branch, the Re-Establishment Credits Division of the Rehabilitation Branch and ~ 
officials of the Veterans’ Land Act Administration and care is exercised to ensure 
that the veteran will get the best possible advice before embarking upon an enter- | 
prise or business. In this connection also it should be noted that members of 
citizens’ committees, familiar with business opportunities in the particular centre 
in which the veteran wishes to establish himself, co-operate in advising the Depart- 
ment and these veterans of the chances of the veteran succeeding in his proposal. 


ie ee al "ws 


(3) Administration of allowances available to veterans who are temporarily 
incapacitated. This benefit is designed particularly to care for veterans who do- 
not require any active remedial hospital care to which they may be entitled but — 
where, because of some ailment, they may be debarred from working for a short 
period. 


(4) Administration of the Unemployment Insurance contributions, payable 
for the period of service (or from June 30, 1941) on the completion of 15 weeks an 
insurable employment after discharge. — 
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Officials of the Veterans Welfare Services Branch also act as the veteran’s 
friend in advising with regard to rights and privileges under regulations administered 
by other government departments—federal, provincial and municipal. 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Allowances 


Employment.—The return to civil life and gainful employment of veterans 
has been greatly assisted by the National Employment Service of the Department 
of Labour, which, through the policy of veterans’ preference and by untiring effort, 
has kept the numbers of unemployed veterans at a minimum. Unemployment 
among veterans follows the normal seasonal trend and, during the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1949, an average of more than 10,300 placements per month were 
made by the National Employment Service for veterans of the Second World War. 
Peak and low unemployment figures for veterans of the Second World War in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949, were 44,811 and.12,344, respectively. Corresponding 
figures for the previous fiscal year were 45,833 and 17,749 and for 1946-47 they were 
71,724 and 39,333, respectively. 


Out-of-Work Allowances.—Since applications for out-of-work allowances 
must be made within a period of 18 months after discharge the numbers in receipt 
of the allowance are rapidly declining. At Mar. 31, 1949, only 190 veterans were 
in receipt of this allowance compared with 48,521 at the end of April, 1946. This 
allowance during the immediate post-discharge period served the purpose of providing 
assistance to veterans who were in the process of obtaining employment. During 
this period a total of 171,590 awards of the allowance were made. 


Unemployment Insurance Contributions.—During the 1948-49 fiscal 
year contributions paid numbered 127,633 for an amount of $13,039,615 as com- 
pared with 194,967 payments for $20,029,198 in the previous fiscal year. From 
November, 1941, to Mar. 31, 1949, a total of 458,763 payments—including 16,177 
payments on behalf of female veterans—have been made for contributions totalling 
$43,349,821. 


Temporary Incapacity Allowances.—During the 1948-49 fiscal year there 
were practically no activities under this allowance. Up to Mar. 31, 1949, 4,753 
veterans had received assistance. 


Awaiting-Returns Allowance.—This allowance was instrumental in assisting, 
up to Mar. 31, 1949, a total of 57,448 veterans, including 321 women veterans, who 
had attempted to take up an occupation on their own account as a means of 
rehabilitation. 


As at Mar. 31, 1949, there were 737 veterans receiving the allowance and 1,854 
were temporarily suspended pending final decision as to whether or not further 
payments should be made. 


The occupational and geographical distribution of these veterans by district is 
shown in Table 4. 


Of the veterans who discontinued receipt of the allowance, 90 p.c. were success- 
fully established in the occupation of their choice. 
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4.—Applications Approved for Awaiting-Returns Allowance, by Geographic 
Areas and by Nature of Own-Account Business, as at Mar. 31, 1949 


(V.L.A.=Veterans’ Land Act) 
Nee ns en 


fae ae CO 
‘arming ‘ishing 
District Centre for Area | ee ier Total 
Nota Wavitck. Pak Vaure 
V.L.A V.L.A 4 
No No No No No No 

Gharlottetown, boise ocean acne ee 461 447 221 74 438 1,641 
Halifax: Nese oc aot. Se te eee 696 346 440 47 1,403 2,932 ‘ 
Sent Olin UNMEs ese erasers farce aot 814 437 111 33 473 1, 868 
Quebec; Ques oi i a tee oe es ers 145 339 34 15 562 1,095 
Montreal, (ue onc cc ot cam. 1 aene bee sins 205 560 — — 1,910 2,675 
Ottaway Onte- cs (aces way oeeis Nee ey Seth 247 oil Ave GL — 73 1,781 
Kingston, ON bes accuse ghia eke co os Ane 276 470 11 6 901 1, 664 
ANniaitrorm Olen cea woe Ame Merddeone cd 440 666 3 4 1,872 2,985 
INfornnned Be hee Olmee tein pote ould aecn ob aU oe 142 153 2 _ 156 453 
Hamilton) Ontoseee ies hacia tori oere eos 141 234 6 — 536 917 
Wondou; Onbac cit Gece eee ee eee: 640 968 11 6 1,397 3,022 
Winniper. WAN aes. ete gees son ee te Mee 2,402 2,346 . 39 6 2,055 6, 848 
Regina, Cask a4 seater oe alec packs eae 4,406 890 _ 588 5, 884 
Saskatoon bas easiness ore 4,365 1,587 2 2 653 6, 609 
GalgaryAltas. bocce on a amine 1,736 996 = — 1, 646 4,378 3 
WamOonbon eA tae decade ee rear eters 3,671 2,045 5 — 1,328 7,049 ; 
Mancouver cht s u of etna, Het cate oun aaler. 1,145 779 237 8 3,478 5, 647 ; 

Motaisscoks.€ cain ne oon eens 21,932 13, 624 1,122 201 20,569 57,448 
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Subsection 2.—Vocational and University Training 


The vocational training program, authorized under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Act, is dealt with in the Labour Chapter at p. 701, and the university training 
for veterans program in the Education Chapter at p. 364. 


Subsection 3.—The Veterans’ Land Act ; 


The Veterans’ Land Act is designed to assist veterans who are eligible by _ 
reason of service and who can qualify in becoming established on the land in full- 
time farming, part-time farming (small holding), or commercial fishing. Its ~ 
financial benefits enable the veteran to start off with a substantial equity, which 
past experience has demonstrated is essential to sound credit land-settlement 
operations. 


The provisions of the Act will be found at pp. 1072-1073 of the 1946 Year 
Book and an explanation of the amendments at pp. 1148-1149 of the 1947 edition 
and p. 1157 of the 1948-49 edition. 


An important part of ensuring the success of the veteran who settles on the land 
lies in the correct and fair appraisal of the land prior to its purchase for settlement 
purposes. As at Mar. 31, 1949, 31,294 full-time farming properties, 18,958 small 
holdings and 796 commercial fishing properties had been appraised for project 
purposes or for immediate resale to veterans under the terms of the Veterans’ 
Land Act. The number of acres purchased in these three categories amounted 
to 3,665,212 in full-time farming, 97,886 in small holdings and 9,099 in commercial 
fishing properties. 


During the fiscal year 1948-49 a total of 10,209 veterans were qualified for 
settlement; financial assistance was approved for 6,313; a total of 1,437 houses 
were completed and 2,012 brought under construction under the individual contract 
basis. 


— * | 
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Table 5 gives an indication of the number of veterans who have qualified for 
settlement; the number who have been approved for financial assistance, and the 
amounts approved in the form of loans and grants to these veterans. 


5.—_Summary of Settlement Status, Loans and Grants under the Veterans’ Land 
Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 1949 


Full- Com- Pro- 
Item Time ee 4 mercial | vincial a ei Total 
Farming 8S! Fishing Lands were 
Qualified for settlement............ No. 28,573 26,436 932 4,680 186 60, 807 
Approved for financial assistance.... No. 19,878 Tigo5o 699 3, 288 111 41,331 


Amounts approved for land and 
permanent improvements........ $ 175,759, 136/86, 583,552] 1,935,907 3,121,305 244, 611)/167,644,511 


Amounts approved for stock and 
CQUIPMIENES. 1 tect slclelal.e rere $ 123,839,010] 5,186, 210 795,812] 4,309, 046 7,014//34,137, 092 


Average amounts approved per ; 
Wi GOLAIS eee thet ore elas fol seis «of Sir = $ 5,010 5, 288 3,907 2,260 2,267 4,882 


Average conditional grants per 5 
ARLES Roi ee REO O BO DAO LAO es $ 1,979 1,448 1,785 2,260 2,267 Tear 


ren re See ee eee 


In addition, applications were approved. for grants to 938 Indian veterans 
on Indian Reserve lands totalling $1,008,616 for land and improvements and 
$1,045,524 for stock and equipment. These grants averaged $2,190 per Indian 
veteran. 


6.—House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, as at Mar. 31, 1949 


ee 0 Fee 


Full- Com- Pro- 
ia sme |Holns| aking | Yanis | Eads | 74 
No No No No No No 
ETOUSESICOMMPICT Ed esti ef as. sins on oie Mea 471 5, 695 91 354 22 6, 633 
Houses under construction. .......-..-+. 230 1,728 49 - 252 16. 2,275 
iotiser poowecteds..”. Sao: <2 500s .ee.'T> 461 1,229 71 337 23 gist 
Net applications for new housing........ 1,162 8, 652 211 943 61 11,029 
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7.—Operations Carried Out under the Soldier Settlement Act, 1919, by 
Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1949 


SE — nn TE De 


Appli- | Persons Still Repaid | Repaid Adjust- 


Province cations Estab- in in by Time ment 
Made lished Scheme Cash Sale Cases 

No. No No. No No No 
Maritime Provinces........--+.-+++eeee: 4,553 1,556 101 629 64 762 
CBBC Mire Fao oie icine wee serosa s Sats ae 2,796 494 15 113 23 343 
MOTTO an oe eee ce cee islets wien e.+ 9% 8,462 1,972 165 816 89 902 
WVRIGOD Se te fees nisin Oieas sae eo iwleje ears 10, 123 3,715 211 665 61 2,778 
SALE BNTATeoiiic oo cies tos tees ee eieeate ese 15,165 6, 164 758 1,973 249 3,184 
IW O) SHEE 4 Aly ee Peo oe coro 15, 285 7,158 686 2,296 383 3,793 
WaT BISh eO DIA gf eee cro cies «ose sisieie = ils eal 3,734 193 eon 314 1,994 
TROCAIS 35 ak bx he Se aI wuss yess 67,515 24,793 2,129 7,725 1,183 13,756 
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Subsection 4.—Casualty Rehabilitation 


The rehabilitation of veterans with physical disabilities is a process that 
commences at the time a disabling condition is diagnosed. The objective of this 
rehabilitation is the return of the disabled veteran to the best possible physical, 
mental, social, economic, and vocational adjustment and usefulness of which he 
is capable. This definition sets not only the standards to be attained, but also 
indicates the type of problem encountered most frequently. 


The compass of rehabilitation for the disabled is so broad that every division 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs, together with many other government 
and private agencies, may be required to contribute to the provision of the total 
range of services necessary in any individual case. As it is the aim of the Federal 
Government’s rehabilitation program that disabled veterans be prepared to return 
to the successful performances of jobs in normal competitive industry, industry 
must itself co-operate by receiving the disabled into its employ. Finally, the 
disabled themselves play the most important role in this program. They must 
use intelligently the services provided and must justify the confidence of employers. 
The vast majority of disabled veterans are demonstrating in their efforts to reha- 
bilitate themselves qualities of initiative and determination of the highest possible 
order and are proving to be efficient, safe and reliable employees. 


The Casualty Rehabilitation Division, the function of which is to provide 
vocational guidance, assistance in securing suitable employment and vocational 
after-care, maintains a register of all those veterans whose disabilities in relation 
to other factors, such as education, previous employment experience, and person- 
ality, constitute a serious problem in occupational adjustment. 

There were, up to Mar. 31, 1949, 32,950 registrations with this Division of 


which 13,454 were still active cases. The registration according to the type of 
disability is shown in the following statement:— 


Type of Disability Active Cases Closed Cases Total 

No. No. No. 
AdBOLSTIONS: AAee  An S ne eee ee 500 1,588 2,088 
Other muscular and skeletonsystem disabilities. Bey] 7,936 10, 768 
Total and partial loss of hearing or sight........ 763 1,489 EPA 
INearologicalkcasess 344.00 os. ae eee eee 535 631 1,166 
Heart and vascular system..........<ssec+ssecs 942 2,037 2,979 
INGspila tOnvacisablligles ra scanaet came ree ete 5, 149 3,932 9,081 
Mental and emotional disabilities.............. 492 366 858 
Ubclassifiedeee re Ae see eee ek eee 1,341 Data 3,758 
RODALS ears nen, earner ere nee © ML Dn ee einer 13, 454 19, 496 32,950 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949, the total number of registrants | 


increased by about 2,900 cases but the number of active cases decreased by approxi- 
mately 4,400 cases. Progress in the rehabilitation of the cases between Mar. 31, 1948, 
and Mar. 31, 1949, was as follows:— 


Status Mar. 81, 1948 Mar. 81, 1949 
No. No. 
EA ploved; es See bets ck ae ak 6 a ee od ee ee 20, 384 24,478 
Unemployed: See nes oc: feeso bee Tne es ee een 1,785 1,592 
Receiving treatment, training or other services............ 6,472 e700L 
Rehabilitation not teasiblet:.. 25 oe wees hs Ane cae 785 997 
Unknowns se et ee ee ee ee eee 614 332 


FHS GEIS SIO B. ONTO NOINSOTOG GUOOIO AGS £0.30C 30,040 32,950 


ee 
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. In 1948-49 an intensive educational campaign was conducted to create for the 
tuberculous veteran a background of understanding with prospective employers 
and fellow employees. 


Among the agencies working with the Department in its program for the 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans are the National Employment Service, the 
Canadian Vocational Training organization, the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, the War Amputations of Canada, the National Society for the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing, and the Canadian Paraplegic Association. 


Subsection 5.—Rehabilitation of Women 


The rehabilitation of women veterans has continued side by side with that of 
the male veterans and no particular problems have been encountered. 


A high percentage of the women veterans have taken advantage of the provisions 
for training under the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act and up to Mar. 31, 1949, more 
than 13,600 approvals for training allowances were made. Other women veterans 
were established under the’Veterans’ Land Act and to Mar. 31, 1949, 328 had been 
settled. 


In their use of the re-establishment credit women veterans have used more than 
93 p.c. of the total amount approved for purposes directly connected with the 
home. To Mar. 31, 1949, a total of $5,582,806 in re-establishment credits had been 
authorized for expenditure. 


Citizens committees, women’s clubs and organizations have been invaluable 
in helping the ex-service woman to fit into and take part in community life. Full 
co-operation with the Department of Veterans Affairs has been given, particularly 
in the matter of finding accommodation for the women who have moved to other 
centres to take training or employment. 


Subsection 6.—Rehabilitation of Older Veterans 


The welfare of the older veteran remains one of the more challenging functions 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Continuous study has been made of employers’ objections to the hiring of 
older workers and of the merits of this class in the productive and social economy 
of the country. Appropriate educational publicity has been maintained in co- 
ordination with the Department of Labour and other government and private 
agencies. A nation-wide campaign was sponsored by the Department on behalf 
of the Corps of Commissionaires. This organization now employs several thousand 
older veterans in watchmen and security-guard work at established wage rates. 


At Mar. 31, 1949, 8,901 older veterans were registered for employment with the 
National Employment Service offices; during the year 44,600 registrations were 
made and at Mar. 31, 1949, 8,586 remained unplaced. Thus, during the year, 
44,915 older veterans were assisted into employment or other means of maintenance. 
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The Department of Veterans Affairs has established throughout its district 
offices small specialist staff sections whose responsibility it is, in co-operation with 
the National Employment Service, to screen, classify and counsel older veterans 
and to assist them to obtain work suited to their capacity and ability or to obtain — 
other means of maintenance. F 


Subsection 7.—Assistance in Social Problems 


The social adjustment of individual veterans is of real concern to the Treatment 
and Rehabilitation Branches of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Social Service Division consists of trained social workers whose purpose 
is to increase the social-work knowledge and understanding of members of the- 
Department who see the veteran at first hand. It is also the function of the Division ~ 
to see that existing social services are utilized to the maximum in dealing with 
problems presented by veterans who come to the Department for assistance. 
It is a basic assumption that the Department must not establish any social service 
for the veteran which is already available to him as a member of the community — 
in which he lives. In order to prevent such duplication of service, it is necessary 
for the Social Service Division to work in close co-operation with local social agencies, 
community chests and councils, municipal, provincial and federal welfare depart- : 
ments, as well as schools of social work. | 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will 
be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Public Lands 


In Table 1, summarizing the land area of Canada, items 2, 3 and 4, except 
in the case of Newfoundland, are obtained from Federal Government sources and 
items 1, 5 and 6 from Provincial Government sources. 


1.—Classification of Lands in Canada, by Tenure, (circa) 1949 


Nore.—The land area of Canada classified by surface resources is shown at pp. 16-17. 


Tenure N’f'ld. Pebisl N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


; ; sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
1. Alienated from the Crown or in pro- 


CesslotaenatlOni...ccus.c cask load ws 6, 6681 2e173 16, 684 16, 687 43,507 40, 606 
2. Federal lands other than National 
Parks and Indian Reserves?........ 2|)- — 13 38 563 161 
So NAWONAL VE ALKSs hay cies elses ve od ee — 7 391 80 4 12 
AMEI nian HRLeSEryOSs: Sone closcioes aeons Bs 4 30 59 280 2,080 
5. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 
Province larkser co. Sem ee seen 4 30,301 a 3, 625 10,609 | 469,364 | 315,213 
Gar Proxincialtearks-e tn) icc ek oaea pew 42 — — —_ 10, 653 5,210 
Totals, Land Area................ 37,0135 2,184 20,743 27,473 | 523,860 | 363,282 
Yukon 
Man Sask Alta B.C and Canada 
N.W.T 


— EE Ef Le 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles |] sq. miles 


.Alienated from the Crown or in pro- 


CESS IOR LICH ATION. «. .ces-cl bc oe Serene 3 44,192 104, 407 77,975 19,019 63 |} 371,981! 
2. Federal lands other than National 

Parks and Indian Reserves......... 3 47 101 161 | 1,455,087 § 1,455,670 
ee UN ELOW COT KSs io sre tows ec Bicla.« cel ait. 1,148 1,496 20,7187 1,671 83,6258) 29,147 
4S Tndian Reserves: ian OSes eee et 821 1,879 27215 W278 9 8,710 


5. Provincial lands, including leased 
lands and forest reserves, but not 
Provincial Parks: weeks. s neesiies 173, 559 128, 461 147,717 | 323,084 a 1,601,933 


Ge LOUAACLALOIDAT KBicicn carers Gisiw n+ «yore. cdecorone 1, 6859 14 14,071 — — 31,675 
Totals, Land Area................ 219,723 | 237,975 | 248,800 | 359,279 | 1,458,784 || 3,499,1165 


eee UIE dEIttE UES SISSSSSSEISSESSSSSS SESS 


1 Excludes 3 sq. miles in Labrador. 2 Does not add to total for Canada due to fractions of sq. 
miles. 3 Includes the Gatineau Park (25 sq. miles) and the Quebec Battlefields Park (0-36 sq. miles) 
which are under federal jurisdiction but which are not technically National Parks. 4 Less than 
1 sq. mile. 5 Excludes Coast of Labrador. 6 Includes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in 
Council as native game preserves, in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, as game sanctuaries in 
which hunting and trapping is otherwise forbidden, and as reserves for reindeer grazing, but which are not 


regarded as National Parks. 7 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, although 
reserved by the Federal Government, is not administered as a National Park. 8 That portion of Wood 
Buffalo Park in N.W.T. ® Includes 1,392 sq. miles of unsurveyed lands—Provincial Park areas. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands* 


The public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise: 
lands in the Northwest Territories, including the Arctic Archipelago and the — 
islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay; lands in Yukon Territory; 
National Parks and National Historic Sites; Forest Experiment Stations; Experi- 
mental Farms; Indian Reserves; Ordnance and Admiralty Lands; and, in general, 
all lands held by the several Departments of the Federal Government for various 
purposes connected with federal administration, including the Tar Sands Reser- 
vation comprising four areas, ee in all to 2,068 acres, in the Fort McMurray 
District of Alberta. 

The largest land areas under federal administration are those of Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories, amounting to about 1,458,784 square miles or 42 p.c. of the — 
land surface of Canada. In general, the southern border of both Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories is 60°N. latitude. In Europe, the cities of Oslo, Stockholm © 
and Leningrad are near this line; about three-quarters of Norway, two-thirds of © 
Sweden, Finland and a large portion of Russia are north of it. This northern part — 
of the national domain is under the administration of the Lands and Development — 
Services Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Royal Canadian ~ 
Mounted Police maintain law and order. 


Recent Developments in the Northwest Territories.—Increased power 
supply, due to the completion of the Snare River power project in October, 1948, 
(see p. 562) and the construction of roads have proved of great assistance to the 
mining industry. 


In October, 1949, there were three producing gold mines in ‘the Northwest 
Territories. These were the Con Rycon Mine, the Negus Mine and the Giant 
Yellowknife Mine, all situated in the Yellowknife mining district. 


The Con Rycon Mine, situated about one mile south of Yellowknife, is operated 
by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. The 
main shaft is sunk to a depth of about 2,460 ft. and lateral development is in the 
neighbourhood of 63,335 ft. This mine was the largest gold producer in 1948 q 
with a total production of about 55,252 fine oz. Production in 1949 to July 31 
was 36,804 fine oz. Of the 325 men employed at July 31, 1949, 187 worked under- — 
ground. Ore was being milled at the rate of about 300 tons a day. 


The Negus Mine, adjoining Con Rycon on the south, increased its daily tonnage 
milled from 70 tons early in 1948 to 190 tons at July 31, 1949. The main shaft is 
sunk to a depth of 1,940 ft. and production is obtained from the Campbell Shear 
Zone at the 11th and 13th levels. Lateral development is about 37,590 ft. Pro- 
duction in 1948 was 23,267 fine oz. and production in 1949 to July 31 was 15,538 ~ 
fine oz. Of the 155 employed at the latter date 62 worked underground. 


The Giant Yellowknife Gold Mine, situated about three miles north of Yellow-— 
knife, is the latest producer in the district. Milling began in May, 1948, and by 
July, 1949, 350 tons were being treated daily with the expectation of an increase to 
400 tons by the end of the year. Development has taken place at the No. 2 shaft 
which has been sunk to a depth of about 780 ft. with lateral development on three — 
levels. The No. 3 shaft has been collared and surface buildings are being con- 
structed. Production in 1948 amounted to 7,868 fine oz. and, up to Aug. 31, 1949, 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, I.S.0., Director, Lands and Development Services — 
Branch, Department Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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62,643 fine oz. were produced. These 1949 figures do not give a true indication 
of the productive capacity of this mine as a concentrate stock-pile, accumulated 
prior to the roaster plant going into operation early in 1949, has been gradually 
depleted by processing with the concentrate produced each day. Of the 387 men 
employed at July, 1949, 102 worked underground. 


A shortage of ore forced the Thompson-Lundmark Mine to close down in 
April, 1949. Shaft sinking, diamond drilling and other development work is being 
carried on at the properties of: Yellorex Mines, Limited; Discovery Yellowknife 
Mines, Limited; Akaitcho Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited; North Inca Gold ~ 
Mines, Limited; Progressive Diversified Minerals, Limited; Bulldog Yellowknife 
Gold Mines, Limited; Gateway Gold, Limited; Canus Petroleum Corporation, 
Limited; Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited; and 
American Metal Company of Canada, Limited. The work of the two last-named 
on the Pine Point Concessions on the south shore of Great Slave Lake is of particular 
interest. 


The production of pitchblende concentrate was continued by the Eldorado 
Mining and Refining (1944), Limited, a Crown Company, operating at Port Radium 
on Great Bear Lake. This property is one of the world’s principal sources of 
radium and uranium. Production figures are not available for publication. 


Imperial Oil, Limited, continued production of petroleum at Norman Wells 
in the lower Mackenzie Basin 


The value of mineral production in the Northwest Territories in 1948 was 
$4,267,485. The value of gold was $3,556,875, of silver, $19,036, and of crude 
petroleum, $676,574. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1949, 2,139 miners licences, 5,290 
quartz grants and 2,474 assignments of mineral claims were issued. In addition, 
102 leases comprising 5,947 acres were issued under the Quartz Mining Regulations. 


The program of the Geological Survey of Canada in the Northwest Territories 
in 1948 involved nine field officers and seven map areas. Three topographical 
survey parties were engaged in the Indin, Giauque and Mathews Lake areas. Four 
areas aggregating approximately 8,000 square miles were mapped for publication 
at a scale of 1 inch to 4 miles. A study was made of the east half of the Wecho 
River map-area lying between the faulted areas of Indin Lake and Yellowknife Bay. 
Detailed mapping at field scales of 1 inch to 500 or 800 feet was undertaken in three 
areas containing such properties as Negus, Con Rycon and Giant Yellowknife. 
In addition to these mapping projects other geological investigations and recon- 
naissance surveys were undertaken. 


An Agent of Federal Lands and Crown Timber, with headquarters at 
Aklavik, was appointed for that portion of the Northwest Territories north of the 
Arctie Circle. During 1948-49, 775 surface leases and permits-to-occupy were in 
effect and 145 timber permits and 17 commercial timber-berth permits were issued. 
As a result of increased activity at Hay River, a survey of a large addition to the 
settlement was completed. ) 


Work was completed on the installation of a modern water and sewer system 
at Yellowknife townsite, where service was provided on a limited scale in December, 
1948. Extensions to the systems and construction of a sewage disposal plant were 
scheduled for completion in 1949. The new public schools at Fort Smith and Yellow- 
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knife were in operation during 1949 and day schools were under construction at 
Aklavik, Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Coppermine, Coral Harbour, N.W.T. 
and Chimo, Que. 

The Mackenzie Highway, an all-weather gravelled road from Grimshaw, Alta., 
to Hay River settlement, Great Slave Lake, was completed in 1948. This highway, 
the cost of which was shared by the Federal Government and the Government of 
Alberta, enables heavily loaded trucks to convey goods to the south shore of Great 
Slave Lake for transhipment by water to the various settlements in Mackenzie 
District. On the return trip, the trucks transport fresh fish from Great Slave Lake. 

The fur trade continued to be an important factor in the economy of the 
Northwest Territories during the year. Although prices were low, a catch of 482,420 
pelts worth $1,872,302 was recorded for the year ended June 30, 1948. Trapping 
is the chief occupation of the native population, and hunting and trapping in the 
Northwest Territories are restricted mainly to natives and to half-breeds leading 
the life of natives. . 

Considerable progress was made in the organization and development of an 
improved forest conservation and wildlife protection service. Headquarters is at 
Fort Smith. Regular patrols are maintained and modern fire-fighting equipment 
has been provided, and it is anticipated that the improved operations will show 
satisfactory results in increasing the wildlife resources of Mackenzie District. 

The annual Eastern Arctic Patrol, which carries new personnel as well as — 
mail and the year’s supplies to Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments, : 
7 
q 
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medical centres, radio and weather stations, trading posts, missions and schools, 
was carried out in 1949 by a number of small vessels engaged by the Federal Govern- 
ment. A new phase of the Patrol, introduced in 1949, was the inspection by air 
of conditions in a number of districts. An officer of the Northwest Territories 
Administration and medical personnel covered both sides of Hudson Bay and parts 
of Baffin Island on spring and summer flights. 


Recent Developments in Yukon.—Mining activity was stimulated in — 
Yukon during 1948 by world demand and high prices paid for strategically and — 
industrially required metals. Gold production in that year showed a favourable 4 
increase, total production being 60,614 fine oz. valued at $2,121,490.* This was an 
increase of 12,869 oz. over 1947. As in past years, most of this production was — 
obtained from placer operations in the Dawson Mining District. Increased activity — 
was apparent in the base-metal field, particularly in the vicinity of Mayo where 
United Keno Hill Mines, Limited, established a record production of silver-lead — 
concentrate. In 1948 the silver production of Yukon amounted to 1,718,618 © 
fine oz. valued at $1,288,964 and lead production to 4,598,665 lb. valued at $829,599.* 

Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, Limited, in the Dawson District, 
remained the principal producer of placer gold in Yukon in 1948. Operating 
seven dredges and one dragline, this Corporation recovered 47,538 fine oz. of gold — 
and: 9,998 fine oz. of silver. Although a late spring delayed operations, by the end — 
of August, 1949, this Corporation had produced 31,830 fine oz. of gold. Yukon 
Explorations, Limited, operated one dredge in the Sixty-Mile Creek area and, in 
addition to a number of individual miners, other companies which produced gold 
from placer operations were: Reno Gold Mines, Limited; Miller Creek Placers; 
Clear Creek Placers, Limited; Kluane Dredging Company, Limited; Burwash 
Mining Company, Limited; and Bates Creek Placers. 


* Later figures than those given at pp. 529 and 532-533. 
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Interest in quartz mining was stimulated by amendments made to the Yukon 
Quartz Mining Act which allowed for the grouping of 16 claims at any time before 
filing assessment work and granting of credit for excess work up to an amount 
sufficient to qualify for certificates of improvements. 


The Mayo Mining District remained the centre of lode mining in Yukon, 
United Keno Hill Mines, Limited, was the largest producer of base metals, the 
bulk of its production coming from the Calumet-Hector Mine at Galena Hill. 
This company’s production in 1948 was 1,684,595 fine oz. of silver and 4,332,431 lb. 
of lead. The Silver Basin Yukon Mines, Limited, a new company, reported 
satisfactory results from operations at Keno Hill and Galena Hill. Other active 
companies were the East Bay Mining Company operating at McKay Hill and 
Yukon Galena Hill Mines, Limited, operating at Keno Hill. In the Whitehorse 
District, the most active areas for prospecting and development work were in the 
vicinity of Whitehorse along the Alaska Highway between Teslin, the Liard River 
and the Hyland Plateau. Western Ranges Prospecting Syndicate, Noranda 
Mines, Limited, and Great Northern Exploration and Mining Development 
Company, Limited, carried on development work in this District, 


Operations were continued at the Tantalus Butte Coal Mine near Carmacks 
and 1,585 tons of coal were produced and shipped during 1948. 


A mining inspection service was inaugurated under the provisions of the 
Yukon Mining Safety Ordinance and an inspection of all important mining properties 
was carried out. 


Surface leases and permits-to-occupy in effect Mar. 31, 1949, numbered 69 
and 26 land sales were recorded; 179 timber permits and 19 commercial timber 
berth permits were issued. 


The Department of Mines and Resources maintained 21 survey parties in 
Yukon during the summer of 1948, including 3 Geological Survey, 3 Geodetic 
Survey, 12 Topographical Survey, and 3 Legal Survey parties. Geological studies 
of the Whitehorse, Dezadeash, and McQuesten areas were continued and a detailed 
study of the geology and mineral deposits of Keno and Galena Hills was begun. 
Roads, mineral claims and private lots were surveyed, and 36 miles of the Yukon- 
British Columbia Boundary were located and monumented. Topographical 
Surveys covered over 27,700 square miles by photo-topographical methods for 
map publication. Parties from the Canadian Army Survey Establishment were 
also active, and the Royal Canadian Air Force continued its program of aerial 
photography to assist in mapping the territory. 


Maintenance of the Alaska Highway passed from United States authority to 
the Northwest Highway System (Canadian Army) on Apr. 1, 1946, and restrictions 
on tourist travel were lifted early in 1948. The Lands and Development Services 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources provided five lunch stops 
and three overnight camp grounds during 1948 for the accommodation of the 
travelling public. In 1949 there were 10 overnight camp grounds which had been 
established by the Department along the Highway in Yukon. 

The Federal Government agricultural station on the Alaska Highway, 
approximately 100 miles west of Whitehorse, continued operations in 1948. Winter 
varieties of wheat and rye sown in August, 1947, produced an excellent first crop 
in August, 1948. Poultry and a small herd of dual-purpose cattle were added to 
the farm stock. 
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The fur trade continued to be a source of revenue for the inhabitants of Yukon, — 
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especially the native population. During the year ended June 30, 1948, the catch - 
numbered 131,227 pelts valued at $230,117. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands | 


By the Terms of Union which became effective Mar. 31, 1949, Newfoundland. 
and the Coast of Labrador became a province of Canada. All lands in that Province 
which are not alienated are administered by the Provincial Government. In Prince | 
Edward Island all the land is alienated and there are no provincial public lands. 
In the other Maritime Provinces and in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia ~ 
(except the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block), the public lands have been | 
administered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. Since 1930, 
when the Federal Government transferred the natural resources of the Prairie 
Provinces and of sections of British Columbia, public lands in all provinces have 
been under provincial administration. ; ‘4 

In certain of the provinces extensive areas have been set aside from provincial 
lands as parks and reserves. These provincial areas are dealt with in Chapter I, 
pp. 25-31. . 

Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the 
following officials of the respective provinces: Deputy Minister of Natural Resources, 
St. John’s, N’f’ld.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax, N.S.; Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Mines, Fredericton, N.B.; Deputy Minister of Lands and 
Forests, Quebec, Que.; Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Toronto, Ont.; 
Director of Lands, Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Director of Lands, Department of Natural Resources, Regina, Sask.; Director of 
Lands, Department of Lands and Mines, Edmonton, Alta.; Deputy Minister of 
Lands, Victoria, B.C. 


Section 2.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


Subsection 1.--The Indians of Canada* 


History.—A short review of the historical background and economic adjus 
ment of the Indian population appears at pp. 1170 and 1174 of the 1948-49 Year 
Book. 3 


Administration.—The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources include: management of Indian lands and reserves; 
trust funds; welfare . projects; relief; family allowances; education; descent of 
property; rehabilitation of Indian veterans on reserves; Indian treaty obligations; 
enfranchisement of Indians; and a variety of other matters. The organization 
consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, with about 100 local agencies in the 
field, each agency being responsible for one or more reserves and bands. 


Reserves. — Reserves, or lands set aside by the Federal Government for the 
use of Indian bands, number more than 2,000. They vary in size from a few 
acres to 500 square miles. Except by special expropriation for public purposes, 
these reserves cannot be alienated without the mutual consent of the Government 
and the Indian owners. All reserve land is community property and the individua: 

_ * Prepared under the direction of D, M. MacKay, Director, Indian Affairs Branch, Department 0 
Mines and Resources, by T. R. L. MacInnes. Z 


+ After this material was prepared the Indian Affairs Branch was transferred to the newly orga i 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, established February, 1950. 
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holding, inso far as the land is concerned, is only the right of occupation, although 
she individual holder owns his improvements. Most Indians live on these reserves, 
vhich were designed primarily to provide them with a refuge where they could 
ive, move and have their being without fear of exploitation or molestation. In 
the far north, however, where the lands are unsettled, there is no need for reserves, 
hough the Indians living there are organized into bands and dealt with as band 
sroups for purposes of administration. 


2.—Indian Lands, by Classes and Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1948 ; 
[i.e 
Magieaned Cleared Wie Total 


but not Area of 


Province or Territory an euemieipe 
‘| Uncultivated | Cultivated Cultivation Reserves! 


acres acres acres acres 

maneo Icdward Island...-..)................. 1,320 800 200 2,741 
TS SE age Oe pr 25 0h 2s Ae oe 16, 870 999 456 19,429 
PAU WIOL) rt ee 33, 242 1,176 325 37,726 
(SES SERSTSSE 9 Ree ce ire, SR 139, 299 14,339 9,289 179,057 
tess, ches Se RR asa s. 862,108 119,541 27,147 1, 330,977 
Es a ere ee gga eee 257,718 162,941 17,815 , 299 
(EO ar delle teed «5 RUM I i I ian a 508, 387 637, 492 74,411 1, 202,454 
Brertnrvereteyt fo) Ses niet hec ie ko es 1 421,568 782, 287 71, 767 1,455, 790 
EMT TUNING Shae F . Sudise xcs 445,044 246, 452 42,193 814, 936 
‘ukon and Northwest Territories....«....... 3, 280 1 5, 620 

MARIAN oth. hc ciss eeu! 2,688,836 1,966,050 243,617 5,574,029 


a 


1 Includes areas under water and waste lands. 


Treaties.—From their first contact with the Indians of North America, the 
sritish recognized an Indian title or interest in the soil and considered such interest 
s one to be parted with or extinguished only by formal bilateral agreement. This 
as the beginning of the system of Indian treaties and surrenders which has been the 
indamental basis of Indian policy, both in Canada and the United States. Only 
bout one-half of the Canadian Indian population are actually adherents to formal 
reaties with the Federal Government. The welfare of Indians not under treaties, 
owever, receives no less attention from the Federal Government on that account. 


Trust Funds.—Many of the Indian bands have community trust funds which 
re administered for their benefit by the Indian Affairs Branch. These funds, 
erived mainly from the sale of natural resources, have increased from some 
200,000 in 1870 to more than $18,400,000 in 1948. They represent the total of 
pproximately 480 separate accounts. 


Education.—Statistics of enrolment and attendance in Indian schools are 
iven in the Education Chapter at p. 357. 


Paralleling the education of Indian children through day-school services are 
1¢ many and varied adult-education services which are specially designed to 
1courage economic adjustment of the Indians to modern life. This important 
ork is receiving the close attention of the Department in all settled parts of the 
yuntry. The policy of the Department and the efforts of the staff are directed 
wards making the Indians self-supporting. 


Welfare.—Information about welfare services for the Indians will be found in 
1e Chapter on Health and Welfare at pp. 269-270. 
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Handicraft and Home Industries.—In 1938, a small section of the Indian. 
welfare and training service was established for the purpose of encouraging handi- 
crafts and home industries. Loans from a revolving fund were made available to” 
groups of Indians desiring to produce and market articles made on Indian resort 


and assistance was given in securing necessary materials. 


In order to build up a stock of various lines and to assist in the setting of 
standards of quality, all goods produced on organized reserves are sent to a central 
warehouse at Ottawa. The articles produced are inspected by senior Indian worker ; 
on the reserves and carefully inspected again by the departmental craft supervisor 
when received at the warehouse. In addition to the production of basketry, bark 
and wooden articles of various types, handicrafts such as metal work and loom 


weaving are promoted in schools and on reserves. 


Indian Medical Services.—Information under this heading will be found 1 
the Health and Welfare Chapter at pp. 239-40 of this volume. 


. FE tain 


Fur Conservation.—Almost one-half, or about 60,000, of the Indian popula- 
tion of Canada are still located in the northern and outlying regions and are very 
largely dependent on hunting and fishing for their livelihood. Their fortunes, 
therefore, fluctuate with fur catches and prices. 


In recent years, the Federal Government has made successful efforts to assist 
Indian hunters and trappers by fur-conservation and development projects. By 
arrangements with the provinces, large areas have been set aside as Indian hunting 
preserves. Fur preserves, used as illustration stations and training grounds, are 
helping the Indian to practise fur conservation which, in turn, is resulting in annually 
increasing benefits for participating Indians. Remarkable results have been achieve 
in these protected areas, particularly with muskrat and beaver. . 


An area of 425,000 acres in the district surrounding The Pas, Man., has beel 
developed into a highly successful muskrat project. It was started about 1936 
as a joint federal-provincial scheme, and for the past seven years has been admin- 
istered by the Province, subject to the recommendations of the Joint Dominion- 
Manitoba Fur Advisory Board. q 


Two beaver preserves in Ontario and five in Quebec, exclusively for Indians 
are being administered by the Federal Government in co-operation with the 
provinces concerned. Two older preserves, on the Nottaway River and in the 
Abitibi district in the Province of Quebec, produced more than 1,000 beaver each 
in 1948, realizing an amount in excess of $100,000 for the trappers. Similar projects 
are progressing in Saskatchewan and Alberta. “| 


In addition to these community hunting preserves, Indian participation m 
individually registered trap lines is proving an increasingly important factor in th 
rehabilitation of the hunting Indian. This system has been evolved because experi 
ence has shown that trapping under the former ordinary permit system led t 
recurring periods of depletion necessitating complete close seasons every few years. 


Revolving Fund Loans.—Under an amendment to the Indian Act, passe 
in 1938, the Department of Mines and Resources may grant Revolving Fund Loani 
to Indian bands, groups, or individual Indians for the purchase of farm implements 

‘machinery, live stock, fishing and hunting equipment, seed grain and mate ‘ial: 
to be used in‘native handicrafts. Such loans to individuals are not general} 
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approved, however, and are considered only under exceptional circumstances. 
Under this amendment money may be lent for the carrying out of co-operative 
projects on behalf of the Indians. 


Enfranchisement.—The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of 
Indians. When an Indian is enfranchised, he ceases to be an Indian under the law. 
and acquires the full rights and responsibilities of Canadian citizenship. Great 
discretion, therefore, is exercised by the Federal Government in dealing with this 
problem, as Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached 
to their Indian status. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada* 


The Eskimos in Canada are found principally north of the tree-line on the 
northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of the islands in the Arctic 
Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of the Eskimos are coastal dwellers, 
obtaining much of their food and clothing from the mammals of the sea. However, 
there are bands of Eskimos living in the interior of Keewatin District, on the 
west side of Hudson Bay, who are inland people and who subsist chiefly on caribou 
and fish. 


It will be evident that the economy of these nomadic people depends entirely 
on hunting, trapping and fishing. Hunting produces local food while trapping 
produces furs to trade for the white man’s goods. With variations in the supply 
of game for either food or fur and the drastic changes in price characteristic of the 
fur trade, it will be apparent that this is a precarious economy. 


The 1941 Decennial Census of Canada established the Eskimo population 
at 7,639, of which 1,965 were located in northern Quebec. The Eskimo population 
of Canada, excluding Labrador, was estimated as of December, 1948, to be 8,378. 


The Lands and Development Services Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources is charged with the administration of Eskimo affairs. The aims of the 
administration are:— 

(1) to ensure a sound Eskimo economy; 


(2) to enable the Eskimos to make a wise adjustment to the advance of civilization 
and to maintain their independence, initiative and integrity in the face of this 
advance; and 


(3) to give them full opportunity to develop to the stage where they can assume the 
full rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 


The question of the ability of wildlife resources to support the native popu- 
lation is becoming an acute problem. To conserve the natural resources necessary 
for the subsistence of the Eskimos, the Administration has introduced game 
preserves where only natives may hunt and trap. In addition, game regulations 
provide for the efficient use of wildlife, and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
encourage hunting practices which will conserve the supply of game both on land 
and in the sea. The Federal Government has for a number of years operated a 
reindeer project near Aklavik, which was undertaken primarily as a possible means 
of improving the economic condition of the Eskimos. Research is going on to 
determine the suitability of other areas for reindeer culture and to determine the 
possibility of developing other resources, such as fisheries, thus broadening the 
native economy. 


* Prepared under the direction of R. A. Gibson, I.8.O., Director, Lands and Development Services 
Branch, Department of Mines and Resources. After this material was prepared this Branch was trans- 
ferred (February, 1950), as the Development Services Branch, to the newly created Department of 
Resources and Development. 
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Social services available to the citizens of Canada in general are being extended 
to the Eskimos as rapidly as possible, care being taken that these services are 
extended in a manner and form conducive to the best interests of the native. 
Family allowances to Eskimos are issued in the form of goods and an allowance to 
aged Eskimos has also been authorized. (See pp. 270-271.) 


Medical care and hospitalization of the Eskimos is a function of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. Missionary hospitals, maintained with govern- 
ment assistance, are located at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet and Pangnirtung. At 
these points the Department of National Health and Welfare also maintains medical 
health officers, who are responsible for the surrounding areas. Government nursing 
stations or health centres are being established at strategic points. (See pp. 239-240.) 


The nomadic life of the Eskimo people places considerable difficulty in the way 
of formal education. For many years the missionaries have carried on some formal 
education assisted by Federal Government grants. Considerable attention is 
being devoted to devising a suitable educational program for the Eskimos, and 
schools staffed by welfare teachers are being established, sometimes in conjunction 
with the nursing stations. 


In order to maintain close contact with the Eskimos, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police detachments throughout the far north act as local representatives 
of the administration in all matters affecting Eskimo welfare. Administrative 
contact is also maintained by radio and through the Eastern Arctic Patrol, which 
carries representatives of the administration and of other government departments 
on an annual inspection of conditions in the Eastern Arctic. 


Section 3.—Department of the Secretary of State* 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously existing offices of the Secretaries of 
State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
spokesman of the Federal Government, as well as the medium of communication 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the 
Governments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as being the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 


The Secretary of State is also the Registrar General, registering all proclama- 
tions, commissions, licences, warrants, writs and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Companies Act, the Patent Act, the Copyright Act, the Canada Temperance 
Act, the Boards of Trade Act, the Trade Unions Act, the Department of State 
Act, the Timber Marking Act, the Trade Marks and Design Act, the Public Officers 
Act, the Unfair Competition Act (1932), the Translation Bureau Act, the Shop 
Cards Registration Act, the Seals Act, the Public Documents Act, the Reparation 
Payment Act, the Trading with the Enemy (Transitional Powers) Act, the Canadian 


* Revised under the direction of the Under Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary of State. 
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Citizenship Act, Treaties of Peace Acts, and with the collection and tabling of 
parliamentary returns. Other legislation imposes incidental duties on the Depart- 
ment. The Secretary of State deals with the organization and administration of 
the Office of the Custodian of Enemy Property (see the 1945 Year Book, p. 475). 
Statistics regarding patents and copyrights are given at pp. 886-887 of this volume. 


Subsection 1.—Incorporation of Federal Companies 


Statistics of companies incorporated under the Companies Act are given in 
Table 3. 


3.—Numbers and Capitalizations of Companies Incorporated under the Dominion 
Companies Act and Amendments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1942-48 
Norr.—Statistics for the years 1900-25 will be found at p. 1061 of the 1988 Year Book and for 1926-41 


at p. 934 of the 1942 edition. Capitalization includes consideration of the amounts of capital received on 
the issue of shares without nominal or par value. 


Old Companies with— 


New. ee Gross Net - 

ee Companies Increased Decreased Increase Increase 

Capitalization Capitalization in Capi- in Capi- 

—_——. | | _—____-———_]  talization talization 

No. |Capitalization| No. Amount No. Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ 

1942..... el, oft 50, 606, 141 40 15, 760, 300 39 54, 964, 907 66,366, 441 11,401,534 
19433 acs coe 51, 630,000 35 56, 198, 739 29 7,728,436 || 107,828,739 | 100,100,303 
1944.. Sete 217 53,462,000 59 31,351,380 52 18, 204, 490 84,813,380 66, 608, 890 
1945. aes 412 56, 719, 900 51 | 108,411,400 20 10,680,250 || 165,131,300 | 154,451,050 
TOAC Mince: 649 | 187,588,775 88 |. 129,163,798 32 15,407,127 || 316,752,573 | 301,345,446 
1947-3... 910 | 206,547,650 |} 121 | 147,084,194 60 | 157,365,948 || 353,631,844 | 196,265,896 
194g eee 717 | 176,891,600 | 109} 109,305,261 54 68,941,194 |} 286,196,861 | 217,255,667 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1948, 153 Supplementary Letters Patent 
were granted for variation of corporate powers, changes of name, confirmation of 
compromises or arrangements with shareholders and for various other purposes. 
In addition to the companies with share capital, 36 corporations without share 
capital were granted Letters Patent under Part II of the Companies Act, 1934. 


Subsection 2.—Citizenship* 


“x; On Jan. 1, 1947, the Canadian Citizenship Act came into force. By this 


legislation all previous naturalization Acts in force in Canada were repealed; this 


included the Canadian Nationals Act, R.S.C. 1927, ec. 21. The purpose of the 
Citizenship Act is to give a clear and simple definition of Canadian citizenship and 
to provide an underlying community of status for all the people of Canada that will 
help to bind them together as Canadians. Heretofore, the only definition of 
Canadian citizenship was to be found in the Immigration Act, and that was a 
limited one, for it defined citizenship for purposes of immigration only. The 1947. 
legislation is summarized at pp. 1178-1184 of the 1948-49 edition of the Year Book. 


* Since this material was prepared the administration of matters concerning Canadian citizenship has 
been transferred to the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, established February, 1950. 
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The following statements show the number of citizenship certificates granted 
in each year since the Canadian Citizenship Act came into force and the nationality 
of the recipients of these certificates. 


I.—CITIZENSHIP CERTIFICATES GRANTED TO CANADIAN-BORN 
AND OTHER BRITISH-BORN CITIZENS, 1947-49 


Section 
res Classification 1947 | 1948 | 1949 
ct 


Sect. 39 (i)! | Certificates of proof of citizenship issued to Canadians— 


(a) "© ananians OY DIT Soe. ok. eck ae aioe ee 2t00| Le S28) A120 
(0) "Canadians py naturalization.<...¢.0 4c +2. eases eee 4,933! 3,626] 3,719 
(c) Canadians by marriage (Wives).............secee0. 841] 1,564] 1,775 
(d) Canadians by residence (British subjects).......... 8,533} 2,030] 1,992 
Seot.. 10°(2)? "1" British subjects. :.0..... «a we. . oc cktlde. Sate. Se ee ne 12 80; 148 
Sect. 10 (3)3 | Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates. . 85| 236] 283 
Séet: 1 (a)4-1*Certificates-in case Of "doubts... 20 7a oe eee 20} ~° 41 41 
Sect.211'(b)*" 1" Minors in ‘special cases..it4 st deca ae eos foe ee eee 49 198} 253 


Sect. 11 (c)* | Persons naturalized in Canada before the Act of 1914....| 1,789] 1,847| 1,944 


1(a) ‘Canadians by birth’ means natural-born Canadian citizens; (6) ‘Canadians by naturalization’ 
means persons who were naturalized in Canada between Jan. 1, 1915, and Dec. 31, 1946; (c) ‘Canadians by 
marriage’ means wives who automatically acquired British nationality through their husbands prior to 
Jan. 1, 1947, and were thus automatically Canadian citizens on that date; (d) ‘Canadians by residence’ means 
British subjects who had a residence of 5 years in Canada prior to Jan. 1, 1947, and thus became automatic- 
ally Canadian citizens. 2 British subjects in the classes entitled to become Canadians as defined in 
this Section and Subsection. 3 Minors whose responsible parents had been granted certificates of 
citizenship under the Canadian Citizenship Act. 4 Persons with respect to whose status as Canadian 
citizens there was a doubt. 5 Certificates granted to minors in special cases other than Sect. 10 (3). 
6 ros wea naturalized locally in Canada before the date of the coming into force of the Naturali- 
zation Act 


II—COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF ALIENS GRANTED CERTIFICATES OF 
CITIZENSHIP UNDER THE CITIZENSHIP ACT, 1947 


Country of Origin 1947 | 1948 | 1949 Country of Origin 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


———. | —— | || — Sf | | 


No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No 

Albania? couttact. susad: 3 5 Si bebationsass. . Peetks tk 3 10 10 
Aycenvind 2. cen eee. 1 1 3] Liechtenstein........... 2) — — 
ARMOhiaterae ee ke. ae 1 4 Sh LoL ELL AMIG oes tents eee Aereore 49 106 105 
Austhiadind. Soothe ce 301] 507| 473) Luxembourg............ 5 19 6 
Beletunist:. 23) i ee 96}. 232; 1961 Macedonia.............. 1 “f 5 
Biaally ee see suc ee e meee! 1; — St NOL WAY... sivccust een teee 143] 286). 277 
Bulgariaw. Cyst eee 14 oz 2 PAlGStine ays. sos hers eee 4 =) 2 
Chingen cn. ain Seats 34) Le 276 peo (Ol Paraguay ys at. Re ee — 1 ui 
CUDA cei Ber ee -— 1 if: Pergix s(itan). <a nee, _ 1 1 
Czechoslovakia......... AST OOO! RODS CSL ce etre Tact aoe — —_ 

BDZ MO eee Al sats OULP Olan... sas cose 1,322] 2,887] 2,603 
Deninark=:; scree 145) 152001) M224) cPortivalseee ly ot esa 
Wig vints 2 ctu eh aces 1 1 Sl ALOUD ania ese yee 320] 614) 594 
HSGORIQ sree co ieee oa te 15 2UW WSPAUM aaee aces cai eet ees 1 
Finland? te pee. Be. 433i foal. 664i Sweden. 22/8 ane: 131} 23312" S199 
France, (Alc. ees tod 55 te 74 eusegriene yok toca ee ee (i:\ mee bed eee ey 
Gérmany ooo eo, ee 59011; 006] SOLU Syriavese cst. ee 16 27 a3 
Greece # Pikes Oe 61] 120) 164 The Ne aeaae MP es 150/= 274) 248 
FIN GARY inde > seit. oe SOA Wi ie2eiu Lay PE On’). eee oer 1 9 13 
Iceland 253). 5. pare ee 3 a 5 Union of Soviet Socialist 
TTA ee ee — 1 1 Republics: ok. ao... 0er 394| 1,736) 720 
ltalyet ace. eee 329} 578] 565|| United Statesof America| 303} 508) 598 
Japaneses Coser eee _ 371; 548) Yugoslavia. ....5....... 1944 391) 392 
Dabtvings 2 oe eee 7 13 121 Stateless, ~.,......,tc eae 4 24 22 
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Section 4.—The Civil Service of Canada* 


In the widest sense the Federal Civil Service comprises all servants of the 
Crown—other than those holding political or judicial office—who are employed in 
a civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and directly from moneys 
voted by Parliament. Collectively, they form the staffs of the various departments, 
commissions, boards, bureaus, and other agencies of the Federal Government. Nearly 
every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service, and personnel are 
further differentiated in terms of the authority under which appointments are made. 
A few are appointed by either or both Houses of Parliament directly, a number by 
departments and other agencies in accordance with the provisions of certain statutes, 
generally with executive approval of the Governor in Council, and the remainder— 
by far the majority—are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Commission. 


As the central personnel agency of the Federal Government, the Civil Service 
Commission is the custodian of the “merit principle’ in respect of both initial 
appointments and promotions. The steps by which the Commission, in its present 
form, came to be constituted is the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which 
began a year after Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service 
Act of 1918. Successive Royal Commissions deliberated on the problem of creating 
an effective and efficient working force and from their findings and recommendations 
emerged the concept of a quasi-judicial body, with a large measure of autonomy and 
with jurisdiction over nearly the whole of the public service. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of 
open competitive examinations. In the past 30 years over 1,000,000 applicants 
for civil service posts have been examined by the Commission. Examinations are 
held periodically as the staff requirements of the public service dictate. Positions 
located throughout the country are treated in the same manner as positions at 
Ottawa, but applicants for local positions must be bona fide residents of the locality 
in each case, whereas any Canadian citizen is entitled to apply for positions open 
at Ottawa. Competitive examinations are announced through the public press 
and through posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, offices 
of the National Employment Service, offices of the Civil Service Commission, 
public libraries and elsewhere. 


The relative capacities of applicants are measured by objective tests designed 
and applied by the Commission. The nature of the test varies with the class of 
position and it may be of the written or the oral type, or a combination of the two. 
For certain classes of positions ratings are based entirely on the education and 
experience of applicants as given on their application forms. In some cases a 
demonstration of skill may be required. 


The names of persons successful in civil service examinations, arranged in order 
of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced 
by publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuc- 
cessful—is advised of his standing. As required, appointments are made from 
the eligible lists, which remain valid for one year. 

The statutory preference which existed for veterans of the First World War 
was extended to veterans of the Second World War and proved to be a major 
factor in occupational rehabilitation. In the period May, 1945, to December, 1948, 
approximately 50,000 veterans were appointed to civil service positions. The figure 
represents approximately 75 p.c. of all male appointments in the period. 


* Revised by the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, except where otherwise indicated. 
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In recent years the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations 
and now has ten district offices and four sub-offices across the country. The Com- 
mission is granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these 
offices to permit better immediate service to field agencies of Government 
departments. 


Promotions.—It is a prime object of the Civil Service Act to create a career 
service. The result is that promotion, like entrance, is based on merit and a sound 
promotion system is developing. It has been the recent practice to widen the area 
of promotional competitions to ensure that the better employees throughout the 
public service receive proper recognition. 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the 
Civil Service Act for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system of 
position-classification was instituted in 1919 and all positions with like duties and 
responsibilities were classified alike and remunerated equally. Through the years 
the original classification has been extensively revised, many new classes added and 
others discontinued as the administrative programs and practices of Federal Govern- 
ment departments have evolved. The determination of rates of compensation for 
each class is a continuing responsibility of the Commission and salary and wage 
surveys are conducted constantly. Position-classification is a mainspring in the 
Commission’s primary function of recruitment, involving, as it does, the fixing of 
standards of qualification for each class of position. 


The classification structure has been simplified in the past few years by virtue 
of a substantial reduction in the number of position-classes and a thorough overhaul 
of the wage pattern. The Commission has also recommended a series of service- 
wide salary adjustments that have tended to keep the public service abreast of 
changing economic conditions. The most recent of these recommendations was . 
approved in 1948. 


Organization and Methods.—Under the terms of the Civil Service Act, the 
Commission is made responsible for investigating and reporting to the Governor in 
Council on all matters affecting the organization of departments. In this respect 
the Commission acts as agent for the executive arm of government which maintains 
a constant check on the growth of establishments. In addition to the annual 
scrutiny of estimates by Parliament, departments are required to submit for approval 
all projected staff increases before engaging additional personnel. Under established 
financial practice, authority to release the funds required to meet such commitments 
is retained by the Governor in Council. Since the administrative machinery must 
frequently be adjusted, quantitatively and qualitatively, to meet changing condi- 
tions, the Commission is continuously engaged in the study of staffing problems 
throughout the public service. 


In recent years there has been an increasing awareness of the extent to which 
economical administration depends on the adoption of modern management tech- 
niques and devices. In recognition of this the Commission set up, in 1948, an Organi- 
zation and Methods Division to study problems of management in collaboration 
with officials directly responsible for major areas of administration. Briefly, it is 
the business of this Division to afford practical assistance to departments and 
other agencies of the Government through the systematic examination of the 
structure and operations, and the procedures and work methods employed in their 
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various branches, divisions and sections, and to engage in such other related studies 
as will contribute to the progressive improvement of public management as a whole. 
Its growing facilities are offered, free of charge, to all departments. 


Staff Training.—Systematic in-service training of departmental staffs aimed 
at increasing the general efficiency of the Civil Service is a comparatively recent 
development in the field of personnel management. It was only in 1947 that a 
Staff Training Division was established in the Commission to promote and guide 
a service-wide scheme. This followed upon and supplanted a more modified training 
program carried out by the Department of Labour in the three preceding years. 
In this five-year period, however, about 50,000 employees—approximately one-half 
the civil servants under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Act—have participated 
in one phase or another of the training program. 


The training scheme sponsored by the Commission is a joint venture undertaken 
in co-operation with Federal Government departments, most of which have parallel 
training divisions. The Commission’s Staff Training Division is primarily 
a co-ordinating agent. It promotes and organizes training activities; trains 
departmental instructors in the presentation of courses; prepares and, in some cases, 
gives courses of general application to all departments; publishes booklets and other 
training aids; assists departments in developing training to meet specialized needs; 
and acts as a general clearing-house for the exchange of information on training 
matters. It also co-ordinates the purchase and distribution of training films and 
advises departments on the organization, staffing and administration of training 
divisions. 


Civil Service Statistics.*—Since April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each department of the Federal Government to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, according to a plan that ensures comparability 
between departments and continuity in point of time. The institution of this 
system was preceded by an investigation covering all years following 1912. 


From 1914 to 1920, the number of employees increased very rapidly as a result 
of the extension of the functions of government and of the imposition of new taxes 
which necessitated additional officials as collectors. New services, such as the 
Department of Pensions and National Health and the Soldier Settlement Board, 
were also created during this period. In January, 1920, 47,133 persons were 
employed; this number was the highest reached prior to January, 1940, when 
employees numbered 49,739. 


Between March, 1939, and March, 1949, there was an increase of 77,818 in 
the total number of permanent and temporary employees. The bulk of this 
increase was accounted for as follows: Department of National Defence, 20 p.c.; 
Department of National Revenue, 15 p.c.; Post Office Department, 720.c3 
Comptroller of Treasury, 4 p.c.; Department of Transport 4 p.c.; Department 
of Agriculture, 4 p.c.; Public Works Department, 3 p.c.; Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, 9 p.c.; and 17 p.c. in Veterans Affairs and Soldier Settlement and 
Veterans’ Land Act Departments combined. 


In March, 1949, the number of permanent employees represented 31 p.c. 
of the total number of civil servants as compared with 70 p.c. of the total in March, 
1939, and 66 p.c. of the total in March, 1925. Similarly, temporary employees 


* Revised in the Public Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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represented 69 p.c. of the total as compared with 30 p.c. of the total in March, 1939, 
and 34 p.c. of the total in March, 1925, the first year for which these statistics were 
published. 


The following sequence of tables is condensed from a recently published 


historical series covering the years 1938 to 1949. 


4.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees, Months of March, 1938-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 
Month of a Month of 
1EAG: LC aie Lo tail 1G), P.C2|.. Total 
March— Total O Total of March— Total of Total of 
Total Total Total Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
JOSS -e aw: So FOUSMIp ose 11835 We 268eler4tat43) 1944s | ee 20343 a2 6.0 83,315 | 74-0 | 112,658 
1930 nee 32,132 | 69-7 13,974 | 30-3 46,106 || 1945....) 30,240 | 26-1 85,668 | 73:9 | 115,908 
1940. 30,948 | 62-2 18,791 | 37-8 | 49,739 || 1946....] 31,088 | 25-8 89,469 | 74-2 | 120,557 
1941. 30,149 | 45:0 | 36,777 | 55-0 66,926.|| 1947.2...) 29,787 | (28-8 || 95,55050 76-25) 125,337 
1940 ects 29,524 | 35-2 | 54,257 | 64-8 Se Theat he th VS ovis ee (OOM) || gar! 84,708 | 71-6 | 118,370 
1943 tw 28,708 | 27-6 75;347 | 72-4 | 104,055 1] 1949....| 37,909 | 30-6 86,015 | 69-4 | 123,924 


5.—Salaries and 


Permanent Temporary Permanent Temporary 
Year |- Year - 
Ended J2X6; EAC wip otal Ended 12AC PCr Lota 
Mar.31—| Total of Total of Mar. 31—| Total O Total of 
Total Total Total Total 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
LOSS ieee 55,292 | 82-7 11,588 | 17-3 66,880 |} 1944....| 60,358 | 35-9 | 107,614 | 64-1 | 167,972 
1939 56, 264 | 80-8 137 OD 1 alee 69,621 || 1945....| 64,189 | 35-6 | 115,959 | 64-4 | 180,148 
LOZORRRS. 57,154 | 78-1 16,044 | 21-9 73,198 || 1946....| 66,440 | 34-8 | 124,388 | 65-2 | 190,828 
1940 os 56,108 | 66-0 | 28,857 | 34-0 |] 84,965 || 1947....] 70,985 | 31-7 | 152,792 | 68-3 | 228,777 
TOAD As 57,609 | 53-1 50,815 | 46-9 | 108,424 | 1948....] 78,495 | 34-6 | 148,295 | 65-4 | 226,790 
19434 yes 58,747 | 41-5 | 82,955 | 58-5 | 141,702 || 1949....| 99,671 | 37-9 62-1 | 262,980 
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Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil 
Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-49 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1141 of the 1946 Year Book. 


6.—Numbers and Percentages of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees 
at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Months of March, 1938-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book. 


Permanent ‘Temporary 
IPCnoii PG. of 
Month of March— PCxor RE. CSctLotal PLC Sof! B.C: of |Mvotal: Total 
Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 
H.Q. | Perm. and H.Q. | Temp. | and 
Temp. Temp. 
No. No. No. 
1938 a GAS CRT ence HALEN 66-2 23-9 17-5 3,941 33°8 33°3 8-9 11, 672 
LOSOM SS thee es eee 7,564 63-8 23-5 16-4 4,284 36-2 30-7 9-3 11, 848 
1940s pote aor shy oa We bO% 53-5 24-3 15-1 6,513 46-5 34-7 13-1 14,020 
Aer tar ect nart 7,419 37-9 24-6 abil 12,174 2-1 33-1 18-2 19,593 
1948 ee oe ite tae eats TODA 26-9 24-5 8-6 19,614 73-1 36-2 23-4 26, 835 
OAS eee Soar 6, 829 21-4 23-8 6-6 25,108 78-6 33:3 24-1 31,937 
1944 i Rare eee eee 6, 765 20-3 Dont 6-0 26, 564 79-7 31-9 23-6 33,329 
11945)0..6, 25. pee 6,777 19-5 22-4 5-8 27,963 80-5 32-6 24-1 34,740 
LOAG AREAL ibd Seer oie 6,772 20-2 21-8 5-6 26, 835 79-8 30-0 22-3 33, 607 
1047 ete cera 6, 582 22-0 22-1 5:3 23,276 78-0 24-4 18-6 29, 858 
MOAR een anne 6, 835 24-8 20:3 5-8 20,772 75:2 24-5 17-5 27,607 
1949 cites aoe oe 7,738 26-5 20-4 6-2 21,434 Coo 24 9 17:3 29,172 


a SS 
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7.—Salaries and Wages and Percentages Paid to Permanent and Temporary Civil Service 
Employees at Departmental Headquarters, Ottawa, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-49 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1142 of the 1946 Year Book, 


Permanent ‘Temporary 

PC cot P.C. of 
Year Ended PEG Jor iP. Croft | > Total PC. of (-P.©, of | Lotal Total 

Mar. 31— Total Total | Total | Perm. Total Total | Total | Perm. 

Jeh. Perm. and H.Q. | Temp.| and 

emp Temp 
$’000 | $’000 $’000 
LOS Sune aca te he ees 15,008 79-4 27-1 22-4 3,890 20-6 33-6 5-8 18, 898 
1039 Me See heoRS. Bae: 15,175 77-7 27-0 21:8 4,347 22-3 32-5 6-2 19,522 
94K. mee. 6 oe eas 15, 227 73-5 26-6 20-8 5,492 26-5 34-2 7:5 20,719 
fl D4 slons 28, Fi... «Wed hte 15,318 58-6 27-3 18-0 10, 843 41-4 37-6 12-8 26,161 
LAST Den, Seed Rea ee 15,589 46-6 27-1 14-4 17, 882 53-4 35-2 16-5 33,471 
SOAS hae abe snk Jc eke 15,724 34-9 26-8 11-1 29, 292 65-1 35-3 20-7 45,016 
LO Fa een eee 15,910 31-0 26-4 9-5 35,368 69-0 32-9 21-1 51,278 
LORS eee oct cca, See 16,036 29°5 25-0 8-9 38, 320 70-5 33-0 21:3 54,356 
TOLB AR see 16,333 | 29-3 | 24-6 | 8-6 | 39,366 | 70-7 | 31-6 | 20-6 || 55,699 

i) eae ee ee Seen ee 17,180 | 30-2 | 24.2 7-7 | 39,703 | 69-8 | 26-0 | 17-8 || 56,883 _ 
LL ay ine Bas Bas 18, 893 34-5 24-1 8:3 35, 814 65-5 24-2 15-8 54, 707 
1940 ea Re Ne move et 22,699 36-1 22-8 8-6 40, 202 63-9 24-6 15-3 62,901 
8.—Index Numbers of Permanent and Temporary Civil Service Employees, Months 


of March, 1938-49 
Norr.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(March 1925=100) 


Se re eT ee 
—_—oesSsS$0@—$—9$@$@aOonaaon@an9n9@nDDannnDRRDRDMMMa9BSMaRSS OO eeeeeeeoeoeeyyy 


Employed at Employed other than 
Departmental at Departmental All Employed 
Month of March— Headquarters Headquarters 


Total | Perm. |] Temp. | Total ) Perm. Temp. || Total | Perm. ) Temp. 


MOB cart lee ee OSes 2a 116 DEG 109 113 129 80 113 127 88 
oie Sea re ie Meee 117 117 119 119 129 99 118 126 104 
OAD eats sii oes et 139 116 180 124 123 125 128 121 140 
BAER etter 3. Wake Seis: Set 194 115 337 164 119 251 172 118 274 
BE Eee ec cicrdse occ uee oh 266 111 543 197 117 353 215 116 404 
POCIREMES nantpomto cs. ka vin ad 316 105 695 250 115 512 267 112 561 
Ue gs Gece eae a eee 330 104 735 275 119 579 289 115 621 
oh Sd ey re. eee 344 105 774 281 123 588 298 118 638 
ae ee Gey ar 333 105 743 301 128 639 310 122 667 
1 Oe a Be ee 296 102 644 331 122 737 322 117 712 
UT EA Shinde conte: © ha 274 106 575 315 141 652 304 132 631 
OAD Ss et coats were est T 289 119 593 328 158 658 318 149 641 


9.—Index Numbers of Salaries and Wages Paid to Permanent and Temporary 
Civil Service Employees, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1938-49 


Norre.—Figures for the years 1925-37 will be found at p. 1143 of the 1946 Year Book. 
(Year ended Mar. 31, 1925=100) 


: 


Employed at Employed other than 
Departmental at Departmental All Employed: 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Headquarters Headquarters 


Total | Perm. } Temp. |} Total | Perm. | Temp. || Total | Perm. . Temp. 


LS Oe ee 120 126 100 117 139 64 118 135 73, 
el SSS es ee ae 123 127 112 122 142 15 123 138 84 
Ne ae etre Sale seid «ws level's 131 128 141 128 145 87 129 140 101 
UMS a ASS Sat Felsen lcke ba% 165 — 128 279 143 141 |; 2149 150 137 181 
a a eee 212 131 460 183 145 273 191 141 |: . 318 
A An Aes eee 285 132 754 236 149 444 249 - 144 . 520. 
a Aa ee 324 133 910 285 154 598 296 148 674 
NE eR Sop stet orci Oe oa age 343 134 986 307 166 643 317 157 | 726 
oN Se ee een ee, 352 137 | 1,013 330 173 704 336 163 779 
Laas Aeon eee 360 144 | 1,022 407 186 936 394 174 957 
US AR Mage NE 2 ete 346 158 922 420 206 931 399 192 929 
he I SOE BS. YE 398 190 | 1,035 488 266 | 1.010fF 91463 >: 244 -| 1,023 
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10.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March, 1948, and March, 1949 


Norz.—The number of persons in the ‘“‘non-enumerated classes’’ is not included in this table, but their 


compensation is included under ‘Salaries and Wages’’. 


Department and Branch ak 


No. 
Agriculture— Peal 
Departmental Administration and Demobilization. . 206 
Marketing Service.........-..0sse eee eee rece cence 841 
Production Services. cc.ese= oe eens = cee aid 
Experimental Farms........--..++--sseesee erste 1,369 
Science Service...ccseecc- fe tececws seem see so 2 scien: 961 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation............+---++55+055 493 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act.........-.ssseeeee reer 95 
Agricultural Prices Support AGHOe tReet 5 
Totals, Agriculture. ......,....2.02 sees ee ee ees 5,381 
Atomic Energy Control Board..........--++++++++++> 7 
iNuditon Generale: sccecs comets ae soa i keh cerns 173 
Chief Electoral Officer. ...........00ceeeeere cess eeees 10 
Civil Service Commission..........--.+0:+eeeer rere 532 
Commissioner of Penitentiaries.........---++++++2e09> 1,174 
External A ffairs— 
Administration, c.c 2. cnceeae seltneleiele ele = Sis te areeeaayelm ers « 457 
Passport Offices........-.0sseeeeseege renee reeset: 59 
International Civil Aviation Organization, Montreal. 2 
High Commissioner’s Office, London, England...... 79 
High Commissioner’s Office, Canberra, Australia... 10 
High Commissioner’s Office, Wellington, N.Z....... 8 
High Commissioner’s Office, Dublin, Ireland....... 9 
High Commissioner’s Office, Pretoria, South Africa. 5 
High Commissioner’s Office, St. UG Nay INCRE. - 5 
High Commissioner’s Office, Dethisindian pepe eee 16 
Canadian Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil......... 112 
Canadian Embassy, Washington, U.S.A.........--- 63 
Canadian Embassy, Mexico City, Mexico.........-. 15 
Canadian Embassy, Moscow, U.S.S.R........--+++> 14 
Canadian Embassy, Santiago, Chile..........--..-- 7 
Canadian Embassy, Paris, France..........---+++-+- 42 
Canadian Embassy, Nanking, China...........-.--- 20 
Canadian Embassy, Lima, Peru...........--.-+++5: if 
Canadian Embassy, Brussels, Belgium..........---- 20 
Canadian Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina....:.. 11 
Canadian Embassy, Athens, Greece.........---+++- 19 
Canadian Embassy, Ankara, Turkey.........--+++- 10 
Canadian Embassy, The Hague, Netherlands....... 13 
Canadian Legation, Havana, Cuba..........-.+-+++- 8 
Canadian Legation, Oslo, Norway.......-:-+++++++: 9 
Canadian Legation, Prague, Czechoslovakia........ 10 
Canadian Legation, Stockholm, Sweden...........- -4 


Canadian Legation, Berne, Siratzerian Gp tucam arias 
Canadian Legation, Belgrade, Yugoslavia........--. 
Canadian Legation, Copenhagen, Denmark........- 11 
Canadian Legation, Rome, Italy..........--++++-++: 10 
Canadian Legation, Warsaw, Poland...........-.--- 
Canadian Representation at International Confer- 

GUCOS. ee eens OR oe eee aes te eet 
Canadian elveion to the United Nations, New 


York, US Asc ie aes ete eaten ees eal 17 
Canadian Delegation to the United Nations, Geneva, 

Set zerlan dark eee re aes on ittacia hetenicisis streets Sele xh 
Consular Services, New York, U.S.A............--- 21 
Consular Services, Lisbon, Portugal.............++- 1 
Consular Services, Portland, U.S.A............0005: 1 
Consular Services, Boston, U.S.A..........-..++-++ 
Consular Services, Chicago, U.S.A.........---5555: 


Canadian Liaison Mission, Japan..........-..++++++- 
Special Messengers.........:eeeeeeee ee eee etre eeees 


Totals, External Affairs..............-0+005: 


ployees 


March, 1948 


Salaries 
and Wages 


$ 


26, 881 
237, 488 
361, 222 
276,010 
225, 809 

82,534 

16,373 

895 


1,227,213 


2,182 
41,625 
2,205 
100, 024 
210, 818 


March, 1949 


Salaries 
and Wages 


1, 269, 552 


2,213 
44,183 
4,105 
114, 606 
344, 765 


mn 


—— 


1 Includes living allowances. 2 This Branch of the Department no longer in existence. 
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Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March, 1948, and March, 1949—continued 


eee" 
a 


March, 1948 March, 1949 
Department and Branch Em- _ Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No. $ No. $ 
Finance— 
MAAN ADODALLTIGHE > iid S RET Soak oes cakes Chic 677 109, 094 698 124, 733 
Cormmptrotter Of Treagury., .. 3.0 Yi teecace doo Shh Thabo 4, 653 820,173 4,524 812, 812 
RovalCanswiangint 10. eco Ree es 288 78,182 402 1,012 
AEEERTECe BOSS 20 |e SRE ee ie SE eae eae Api Se 11 3, 653 11 SB 14k © 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board................... 1,145 239,718 1,029 256, 692 
WbOtalSe -Dunanee cto n2 te Ae. S hans, ha aee Mink 6,774 1, 250, 820 6, 664 1,275,496 
HAG Orienae on ene tere oe ke ek Be hats or alciene™etears 533 209, 844 569 224,534 
Governor General’s Secretary!.............ecceeeceees 12 4,247 10 3,437 
Eigse Mi aOnS >. 8... SFE) ad. . oS whew ne 541 90,910 636 113, 205 
NIP SSTESTACS EE Bs came Linen pile. Sieee 4 er Meme re ee Gee 59 17,561 63 18,978 
International Joint Commission..............ceeeeee0: 4 1,820 4 2,030 
Justice— 
Mamybenartinentea <6 iedes cones Macken ere! 64 16,372 66 17,586 
POONIeRION DICT VIOO 5. eas ou ee re eed coed coke te ws 15 2,968 19 4,577 
paaremic _oertipies. fc he ek. oie. Lees ie 28 6,785 27 6, 877 
ELKO OGUeE © OULUE cot cree nahi cee oh ses Salone. 15 3,515 15 4,002 
Combinestinvestigation amecs.teetes Hamre hn. Pipe 5, 654 32 9,647 
IBankaunbevies.jterlaat vic tce ee e oe he, Meee hee 8 3,006 8 1,976 
ommission under Revision of Criminal Code...... ane see 4 2,001 
Commission under Revision of Public Statutes...... 8 4,741 
POG a UahIOG a. ORE Eh... hs, Sa aa tees 152 38,300 179 51,407 
Labour— 
IN siEPON AL CMeN Gs coy estes hoch OE ees ras 620 210, 637 620 159,970 
Unemployment Insurance......5.....000ccneccseeees 7,140 1,337, 688 6,957 1,475, 6832 
otaiss Eabolirecsss . ay ticket aces ok oe 7,760 1,548,325 7,577 1, 635, 653 
Taneary an Parament:. 2.2. 22% sie. oh. deel ascic ot 9, 823 34 8, 769 
Mines and Resources— 
Departmental Administration.............eseeccee: 108 26,418 Nl 27 30,278 
PePENIONA. hoe. 5.) tke eek... sk ¢ Alte cca 1,079 210, 769 1, 281 272,345 
EMM SMU ASCAITS ete, © ae Bes Secale o Bats Do edhe 771 127, 693 877 163, 320 
Lands and Development Services..............0ec-: 683 116, 675 789 162,098 
Mines, Forests and Scientific Services............... 1,562 309, 500 2,107 487,726 
Pe OIE OID OU ce ee oie ons cvs by oe eee 8 1, 830 6 2,005 
Totals, Mines and Resources....... Ana an 4,211 792, 885 5, 187 PAL liz 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration.................--- 466 88,513 437 84, 754 
PULA MEMO IBCR ai Luo au chor irs Catiuns a Bw atne oie Pe 6,455 979, 882 7, 852 1,336,491 
DPATaerviced. te... Beith, doc ce OOS cide. 2,984 505,021 3,451 641,506 
POEM AMG elle 9c ee cae Gesreertrs hae veo ke 3,314 477,154 3,408 699, 843 
Military Topographic Surveys..............0.ee000- 11 3,180 12 4,385 
Canadian Army Staff College................e0ceee- 161 24,425 116 19,192 
Inspection Board of Canada..............ceccceeeces 272 52,048 233 59,229 
Hupicrhelahionsaee a... 1 chtRsere ck ue wae aces 12 2,078 17 3, 233 
Canadian Armament Research and Development... 273 44,364 318 56, 604 
Director of Chemical Warfare..............sceeeee: 282 52,601 289 49,405 
DSTO OUIZA EON as fe tt cae Bars dsans thw hdaaviee ks il 175 3 8 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees..............e0e000: 1 157 1 175 
Defence Research Establishments...............0-- 395 83, 569 361 85,477 
Northwest Highway System.................eeeee 376 65,098 400 80, 839 
Dependents’ Allowance Board.................000-: 36 6, 103 9 2,447 
LoOtals National PD of6nCe: cine sch shcoarconed on ais 15, 039 2,384, 368 16, 904 3, 123,580 
cue tonad ttn MM OANG seat. ace hv aot «Sk tee sea ee 598 151, 202 547 163, 134 
1 Salaries of aides-de-camp are included but not their number. 2 Includes living allowances. 


3 This Branch of the Department no longer in existence. 
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10.—Civil Service Employees and Salaries and Wages Paid, by Departments and 
Principal Branches, March, 1948, and March, 1949—concluded 


March, 1948 March, 1949 


Department and Branch Bins Sian Bae Sah cian 
ployees | and Wages | ployees | and Wages 
No. $ No. $ 
National Health and Welfare— 
Departmental Administration..................4068. 223 40,353 236 45,725 
peal Gl rae es oe cotton eee ara teens ena arews 725 165, 700 794 218, 828 
WiGHArer eta cea tcctttoce, seis, wea evens ore ont ocetoe orem nies ets 752 120,111 743 131,356 
Indianjtlealth: Services: ...ccce esc. sce ee eins 646 98,193 812 130,033 
Totals, National Health and Welfare......... 2,346 424,357 2,585 525,942 
NationaliResearch @ounciljaaee ose eee oe ciate ss 1,543 350,321 1,524 472, 834 
National Revenue— 
Maint Departmenteernccee ret cin cies he tie ee 5,552 1,109, 684 5,776 1,320,580 
Iicome- Lax Di vision....cctee mies: teem eee 10, 478 1,690, 139 11,704 2,296,380 
Totals, National Revenue.................... 16,030 2,799, 823 17,480 3,616, 960 
Post Office—! 
GivaliGovermmen. ..ccats ee eee wok oe tas telaea see 1,092 194, 894 1,060 211,074 
Oporatitig Service... be fines. c os ws phos egestas 16,013 8, 607, 584 16, 989 10, 040, 269 
Motals ee ost Ofltces sewer scke coitus smecneie get 17,105 8, 802,478 18,049 10, 251, 3438 
Privy-Councilspecee teen ee eee ee isc 68 17,038 72 17,451 
Public Archives (2020.50 cssimtaetiac seis nelmn ess ee picls <A 54 13,588 55 14, 263 
Public Printing’and Stationery<.....22+-- +--+: sees 786 171,798 856 200, 800 
Public Works— 
CiviliGovernmen tiger ce cael rotastavois oneness 350 81,491 356 88,392 
Outside Servicerse ric cece ries wie rake we reratotele loerener > 6, 224 794,000 6,191 891,127 
Totals Pe ublic WOrkseesees tera ioe soc atets 6,574 875,491 6,547 979,519 
Reconstructioniand Suppl yavereie cs oe skeies -fee ei eerste: 329 65,579 408 89, 293 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police..................008 463 479,564 490 735,566 
SecretarysOl State rosscc suse ceteris crocs sLeatetaretere. chaiae 528 122,350 557 118, 867 
Senate deer eo ore oe pe comets areas fans Wie sete oles ee 148 Dale 152 26, 793 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act........... 1,678 348, 269 1,468 340, 648 
Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 1,105 234,018 1,119 268, 228 
Board of Grain Commissioners............2++eeee8- 781 189, 424 791 168,485 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics.............ceeeeeee- 1,457 238,077 1850 254,017 
Canadian Government Elevators...........+...0+:- 157 28,320 140 25, 603 
Totals, Trade and Commerce................ 3,500 689, 839 3,401 716,333 
Transport— 
MainiDepartiment icc ciacccite te techs oe sioe feriolsie els cet 7,811 1,572,574 8, 500 1,971,000 
Transport Commissioners..........++++eeeeeereeeees 136 37, 284 144 40,817 
Aim Transport Oand os ose certeieicte sisi oleae. oie cette 36 9,899 42 11, 632 
Canadian Maritime Commission...........-..-++++- 17 5, 230 32 9,577 
Royal Commission on Transportation............... a ae 3 388 
Motels t-branspontac- trate cutie cs sheets ce cierto 8,000 1, 624, 987 8,721 2,033,414 
VeteranseA frais. tenons weet nore oie oceans ore tee rete 15,173 | 2,792, 651 14,011 2,657, 067 
Grand“ Totals see ee te eras 118,370 245999, 802 123,924 32,664,007 


1 Statistics do not include the numbers of postmasters of revenue offices. It should also be noted that 
post-office expenditures are balanced by receipts from the public. 
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Section 5.—Supervision of Race-Track Betting 


The supervision of race-track betting, under the pari-mutuel system, has been 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Agriculture since it first operated during 
the racing season of 1921. The actual supervision is carried out by officers of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Table 11 brings the data up to the year 1948. 


11.—Race-Track Betting in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1939-48 and 
by Provinces, 1947 and 1948 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1924-38 are given at p. 1076 of the 1940 Year Book. 


Pari- 
Y Associ- Days Amounts Mutuel Prize 
oe ations Racing Wagered Receipts Money 
Retained 
No No. $ $ $ 

PP OtAlS;: 19398 Ze Sake aie ve eas.s a es 26 285 21,695,523 1,594,438 1,070,770 
OURS 51940 tee eee tins ore ue cue stele 26 284 21,355,037 2,189,746 1,051,824 
4D AY EE Sn ee 20 282 21,363,629 2,107,025 1,073,625 
PEO CaS eed Be ett eos Metered otereseanoanctartess 24 2¢0 25,420,913 2,501,126 1,061,290 
URL RE ate LE Gp ke a a ee ee ee oe 22 283 33,145,013 3,137,726 1,178,550 
MotalsssiOes es enh oon ee ae 25 298 37,068,199 3,487,489 1,427,582 
MO UAIS PISS te rte och Se ole aoaaerenshna's 26 307 42,193,258 3,944,758 1,588,345 
OtaIS A 9AG Sc Maelo Poon. al ral 305 48,667,506 4,660,908 1,816,690 

1947 
OTGH EC aa Mri ae enc Bicicisi wth cnciare aes 4 50 2,491, 268 287, 8387 239, 200 
OnUATIONST See ee Re ee ot eis oe 11 126 29,034, 232 2,695,334 1, 231, 900 
INIMRLOD AE eee tele s rene ea es Ses 2 28 * 4,134,448 400, 740 182,400 
DASKALCBEWEIES sfaetist ce cca poet aiine ss 3 15 743, 760 103,530 45,675 
AAD CLED A eer eee wees Cases 4 40 23) 220.202 320, 716 177,050 
Bribie OlUTA OI ey tds ceuerere oe seun thd 5 70 8, 895, 929 964, 963 447, 450 

DO tals lS se eri mis. esikes 29 329 48,519,909 4,773,120 24323,080 

1948 
TOD CGM SPEER ee tae Soiriie Silo. de See sles 4 56 Stn sy trAe ah 406, 423 269, 100 
(GIA RATO Bc ae ee ete ae Sk meaner 11 144 37,368, 215 3,778,225 1,574, 600% 
ME aTItCO an ences cine oe Nba eaerafe does 2 28 4,216, 707 496,460 207,500 
ASK ALCME Wallac tins) dae amists wi okee Sale opsiets 2 12 773, 903 113,037 50, 600 
PML CURE eae mutase clot es. nice a vis aie's 4 39 3,447, 711 393,709 198,500 
IB TICISHE © OMIBUOIAY, gal martes ac bec ere ole 5 70 7, 213,980 891,133 485, 400 


"EDOGAIS, 1946 occ s vles. 28 349 56,178,491 | . 6,078,987 | 2,785,700 


—————— 
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PARTMENTS (FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL) 1174 


Section 1.—Sources of Federal Government Information* 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of 
Canada is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the decennial and quinquennial 
censuses are planned and statistical [information of all kinds—federal and prov- 
incial—is centralized. In regard to information that is not mainly statistical 
the individual Departments concerned with the‘ particular subject, as indicated in 
the Directory at pp. 1176-1195, should be approached. Certain Government 
bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and the appeal 
it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department 
of External Affairs, which deals with questions about External Affairs originating 
in Canada and with general requests for information on Canada and Canadian 
affairs, originating abroad; the Publicity Division, Department of Trade and 
Commerce; the Information Services Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film 
Board. The Departments of Agriculture, Resources and Development and Mines 
and Technical Surveys, while not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination 
of information to a greater extent than most other Government Departments, and 
several other Departments have Publicity Branches or Public Relations Divisions. 
These services are described below. 


Government Departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of 
reports and publications. They must, according to statute, publish annual reports 
which are tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. 
However, for the purpose of this Section, the descriptions given below are limited 
to the six information services specified in the first paragraph above. Section 2, 
on the other hand, has been prepared with the purpose of presenting.to the reader 
a directory of all sources of information, federal and provincial, and thereby directing 
the reader who is not in touch with governmental organization to the proper channels 
from which he can draw material relating to any particular subject. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was set up by statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 
Geo. V, c. 48). The Act was a consolidation of all previous statistical legislation 


* Revised in the Divisions mentioned in the text of this Section. 


} This statute, consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 190) was repealed and replaced by © 
the Statistics Act, 11-12 Geo. VI, c. 45. 
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and was based on the report of a Commission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, 
which recommended (1) a series of specific reforms and enlargements in Canadian 
statistics, and (2) a policy of statistical co-ordination for Canada, under central 
direction. In 1915, following the recommendations in this Report, the office of 
Dominion Statistician was created but it was not until 1918 that the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission were embodied in legislation. 


The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are:— 
(1) to furnish factual data for administration and government; 


(2) to assist in developing Canada as a well-informed nation by standing ready 
to help business men and individuals to plan their enterprises and their lives. 


It is in regard to the second of these aims that this review is concerned. 


Inquiries Hundreds of individual requests for information are’ received in 
the Bureau each day, routed through the appropriate divisions and answered as 
expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort, from the statistical side, deals 
with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject upon which 
the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless, inquiries of .a 
statistical nature only should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Publications —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’is the largest publishing 
Department of the Federal Government: the subjects of its reports cover all aspects 
of the national economy. The appropriation for the Bureau, passed by Parliament 
each year, provides limited funds for the printing and processing of reports and 
bulletins. Reports printed from type are set up by the King’s Printer, but all 
processed reports and bulletins are completely printed and published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; 


The policy with regard to the distribution of publications is based on sales 
to the public at actual cost of paper and press-work only; compilation, editing 
and other overhead costs are not included. The object is to extend the service to 
the public as widely as possible and so spread the compilation and overhead, which 
are the big items in total costs. A special subscription rate of $30 per annum entitles 
the subscriber to receive a copy of each publication, including News Bulletins, as 
issued. Statistical information not of general interest is published as Reference 
Papers or Memoranda and an additional subscription rate of $10 is made for each 
category: this entitles the subscriber to receive all issues in each class. A discount 
of 25 p.c. is allowed on the excess over $5 of single purchases totalling between $5 
and $20: on single purchases of between $20 and $50 the discount is 50 p.c. of the 
excess over $20. 


A complete list of Bureau publications is available from the Dominion Sta- 


- tistician, on request. Orders for reports should be sent to the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, Ottawa, and should give the correct title or titles of the publication or 
series of reports in which the applicant is interested and include the necessary remit- 
tance in the form of a cheque or money-order made payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada, Ottawa. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs.—The task of 
this agency is to make Canada better known abroad and to encourage interest 
in and understanding of international affairs within Canada. 
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The Division prepares for Canadian Missions abroad—Embassies, Legations,. 
Consulates and Trade Commissioners’ Offices—a regular supply of information 
material on developments in Canada. Reference papers, booklets, features, photo- 
graphs and other graphic material dealing with Canada thus are distributed through- 
out the world. Information Officers are attached to the staff of Canadian Missions 
at New York, London, Washington, Paris and Canberra. 


The Division maintains an Enquiries Section at Ottawa to deal with questions 
about Canada received from abroad and questions on international affairs received 
from within Canada. The Division offers special facilities to journalists, writers 
and commentators visiting Canada, and for Canadian speakers abroad. It super- 
vises the departmental library and takes a special interest in Canada’s cultural 
relations abroad. 


Domestically, the Division is responsible for departmental press conferences, 
press releases, handling of press inquiries and for the provision of information 
relating to external affairs and the work of the' Department. It also co-ordinates 
the activities of all Canadian Government agencies engaged in and interested in 
disseminating Canadian information abroad. It is normally responsible for 
Canadian information arrangements at international conferences both in Canada 
and elsewhere. 


Publicity Division, Department of Trade and Commerce.—lInformation, 
pertaining specifically to trade, is obtainable from this Division, which maintains 
close liaison with all Branches and Divisions of the Department and with a 
number of Crown companies. It is responsible for production of “Foreign Trade’, 
the weekly publication of the Foreign Trade Service, and for the preparation 
of brochures, some of which are required for distribution at trade fairs in other 
countries. Information is made available to Canadian Trade Commissioners for 
distribution within’ their, respective. territories, including the provision of motion 
picture films. The Division is closely identified with the Canadian International 
Trade Fair, although promotional literature is distributed directly from the head- 
quarters of that organization at Toronto. 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and 
Welfare.—The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions 
of the Department of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, 
is the production and distribution of educational materials on health, welfare and 
social security, for use in Canada and abroad. These materials, issued in both 
English and French, include books, pamphlets, periodicals, posters, exhibits, displays, 
radio dramatizations and press releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared 
in co-operation with the National Film Board. With the exception of periodicals, 
these are distributed in Canada through provincial authorities. Distribution 
to other countries is mainly through the Department of External Affairs or, if in 
quantity, the King’s Printer. The most important periodicals published by the 
Division are ‘‘Canada’s Health and Welfare’ (monthly), ‘Canadian Nutrition 
Notes” (monthly), ‘‘Industrial Health Bulletin’ (monthly), ‘Industrial Health 
Review” (twice yearly) and “Nutrition Bulletin” (annually). 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Radio broadcasting is an important 
means of giving information to the public along with newspapers, films and other 
means of communication. Radio broadcasting in Canada is a combination of a 
publicly owned national system and privately owned local community stations, 
many of which are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has 
become one of the most effective channels through which information, official and 
unofficial, is broadcast to the Canadian people. Radio is relatively more important 
in Canada than in most other countries, because of the widely distributed population 
and the number of sparsely peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the 
gaps with high-powered transmitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. 
It has also pioneered in the development of low-powered repeater stations attached 
to the network lines, and which serve areas unable because of topographical condi- 
tions to receive an adequate signal from any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion 
of national and regional network time. These include news, drama, informative 
talks, children’s programs, school broadcasts, public-service broadcasts, sports, 
women’s activities, etc. Canadian listeners have a very wide range of radio fare, 
since the CBC not only produces its own programs in the various production centres 
across Canada, but brings in selected programs from the networks in the United 
States, the British Broadcasting Corporation, and other national radio systems. 
The CBC maintains a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Head- 
quarters, and is credited with having done more to inform its listeners of United 
Nations activities than any other broadcasting system. 


Through the International Shortwave Service operated by the CBC on behalf 
of the Federal Government, programs are broadcast in twelve languages: English, 
French, Czech, German, Dutch, Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, Italian, Russian, 
Portuguese and Spanish. Through the activities of the CBC International 
Service, information on life in Canada and on economic conditions is broadcast 
abroad as part of the general information plan for promoting a better understanding 
of Canada in other countries. Since the CBC shortwave transmitters at Sackville, 
N.B., have the strongest signal reaching Europe from this side of the Atlantic, the 
transmitters are made available to United Nations radio, free of charge, for regular 
transmissions. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board produces and distributes 
photographs, photo stories, newsreels, film-strips, displays, posters, silk-screen 
prints and other visual media on all aspects of Canada—its landscape, resources, 
industries, agriculture, and the national life and character of the people. 


The Film Production Branch is fully equipped with all the necessary technical 
facilities for the production of films. Theatrical and non-theatrical short subjects 
are made for other government departments and from the production appropriation 
of the Board. These films portray progress and development in the economic, 
social, political and cultural life of Canada. The National Film Board in its ten 
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years of operation has produced more than 2,500 films. A central photograph 
library containing more than 60,000 active negatives and a photo laboratory serves 
all government departments. 


The National Film Board’s technicians keep abreast of developments in colour 
production, stereoscopic films and television. Many Canadian films are featured 
on television programs in the United Kingdom and other countries. 


The Board’s films and other productions are widely distributed in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Central and South America and other 
countries through the Board’s offices at New York, Chicago and Washington in 
the United States; Mexico City, Mexico; Sydney, Australia; and London, England; 
and through Canadian trade and diplomatic offices. For travel films the Board has 
established 62 outlets in 35 states in the United States. Other distribution channels 
are through newsreel companies, commercial theatres and government and other 
non-theatre film circuits. In all, distribution of the Board’s productions was 
carried out in 58 countries during 1948. 


In Canada, films are distributed by the Distribution Branch through regional 
offices in each of the ten provinces. One or more productions are released every 
month to theatres across the country. Non-theatrical films reach over 3,300 
communities through a field staff of 70, through self-operating circuits and 235 
film libraries. Community film activity is co-ordinated by 250 film councils 
and classroom and adult education programs by provincial agencies. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information for 
All Departments (Federal and Provincial) 


To make best use of the Directory, it is necessary that the reader understand 
broadly the differences in function between federal and provincial departments 
and their separate fields of work. 


Certain fields of effort, such as Trade and Commerce, Customs and Excise, 
Currency and Banking, Navigation, Transportation, Radio, Census of Population, 
National Defence, etc., are constitutionally federal matters and in such fields the 
respective departments at Ottawa are the proper sources with which to com- 
municate.. While other fields of effort such as the administration of lands and 
natural resources, education, roads and highways, and health and hospitals are 
the responsibility of the provinces under the British North America Act, certain 
federal departments are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects 
and, as is the case with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-ordmating and 
presenting the material for Canada as a whole. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating 
to the actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to 
the particular provinces concerned. The Federal Government, while not adminis- 
tering the resources within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the 
provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, especially production 
data, on a national basis, marketing data on international, national and provincial 
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bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, and also on 
a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of live stock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and crop yields are cases in 
point—in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection and reforesta- 

tion offer good examples. Where inquiries are directed to federal sources, they 
should, as a general rule, be sent to the individual departments listed in the 
Directory for information not of a statistical nature but, whatever the subject, 
where the information required is clearly statistical, they should be addressed to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Bearing these points in mind, the reader will be able to apply the information 
given in the Directory to best advantage. 


In the Directory, symbols are set against individual sources of information to 
give special information such as availability of detailed lists of publications, the costs 
of such lists (in cases where a charge is made), or information of other kinds. All 
departments whether federal or provincial are prepared to furnish, by letter or 
otherwise, information in their respective fields, free of charge although, where 
special compilations are called for, a nominal charge is sometimes made. 


The address for all federal departments is Ottawa, Ontario. Inquiries for- 
warded to provincial departments should be addressed to the provincial capitals 
- concerned :— 


ME OMIVAUANG Shee rl Wn Gren aaeces a <5 <.0s ce fap: St. John’s 
Rerincoied Ware Woland foc dacc <. we fon ov vee sole Bae woe Charlottetown 
ES 2 SEG VS a A rR 8 A A at Halifax 

By REAR WLC Hes Soc oss caps chedvss rte djl aymbctvehs ole ncaa Fredericton 
RO ah RMN ot oe a nn eS CRURDS Le wa eins cll dota Quebec 

NOPE, ENG ie eR EN a, 2S RD aa RCO Be Toronto 

1 EOS ES OP TE ale ie ee eee ee ee ea Winnipeg 
UNECE CG NTE EASA a a RT aay a Regina 
OTE 9 2 tt Se Os Sa gl ne oe ara Edmonton 
mS DIAM Socks eee ee kas Victoria 


The King’s Printer, Ottawa, publishes an Official List of all Federal Govern- 
ment publications printed from type. This list, which may be obtained on appli- 
cation, is revised at regular intervals and is classified on a subject basis, as well as 

being adequately cross-referenced. Most federal and provincial departments that 
edit near-print publications (either in mimeographed or rotaprinted form) issue 
lists of this material free to the public and very often such lists include the 
printed publications published by the same departments, and available through 
the King’s Printer. 


Inquiries about Yukon and the Northwest Territories should be addressed to 
- Ottawa. 
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A Most publications of federal departments printed from type are purchasable from the King’s Printer who publish 
current list. Photographs, films and displays may be purchased from the National Film Board at prices obtainable 
application. Most Provincial Government printed publications may be obtained from the King’s Printers of the provini 
For addresses of Provincial Governments see text immediately preceding this Directory. 

C Near-printed and mimeographed reports free or purchasable from this department or branch; particulars on applicati 

© Directory of departmental organizations and activities available from the federal or provincial department on request 

@ List of publications available free of charge on request from federal or provincial departments concerned. (In the | 
of the federal Labour Department a list of publications is given in the Labour Gazeite.) 

SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA, 


A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


(Unless otherwise indicated the location 
of the Department or Branch 
is Ottawa, Ont.) 


Dept. of Trade and 
Publicity Division 
Le... Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
[O@Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
11@...Dept. of Resources and Develop- 


Commerce 


men 
Information Service 


®...... Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division (general 
requests originating in all 


countries outside Canada) 
O1o...Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
O@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, posters, photo-displays, 
photographs on all subjects) 


TO @Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 
Experimental Farms Service (sta- 
tions and farms throughout 
Canada) 
Oe@...Dept. of Resources and Develop- 
ment ore Territories and 
on 
OO...Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans and long-term mortgage 


oans) 

O1@...National Film Board (films, photo- 
displays, photographs) 

(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


De@...Dept. of Resources and Develop- 
ment 
Development Services Branch 
OO...Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
handicrafts) 
National Museum of Canada 


@...... National Gallery of Canada 
C1@...National Film Board (films and 
filmstrips) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 


Public Archives 


4 #7 9k $2COH 


, *s 2 
Ri sats 


Ae ee 


BROAD GENERAL 


INFORMATION 
SSeS 


SUBJECT 


AGRICULTURE 
GENERAL 


AND 
FARMING 


ART AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


ATHLETICS 
See 
“Physical Fitness”’ 


eit wiasl Oe Ls 
ACAD 
Mee ha 
INSTITU 


(For seats of Provincial Governmen 
see list immediately preceding 
this Directory) 


For broad general information in regard 
to particular provinces application 
should be made to: N’f’ld., Dept. of 
Provincial Affairs; P.E.2., Publicity 
and Travel Bureau; N.S., Dept. of 
Trade and Industry; N.B., Dept. 
of Industry and Reconstruction or 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Que., Bureau of Statistics; 
Ont., Bureau of Statistics and Re- 
search, or Dept. of Travel and Pub- 
licity; Man., Dept. of Industry 
and Commerce, Travel and Publicity 
Bureau and Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary; Sask., Bureau of Publications; 
Alta., Publicity Bureau, Dept. of 
Economic Affairs, or Bureau of Sta- 
tistics; B.C., Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics 


All Provinces except N’f’ld., 
Que., Ont., Man.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 

N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor- 

mation and Research Branch ~ 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics __ 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Sta- 

tistics and Publication Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Publi- 

cations Branch and Extension 

Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)........... ( 


N’f’?ld.:—Dept. of Education 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re 
construction, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum, Saint 
John 3 | 
ue.:—Provincial Secretary (rura 
handicrafts) 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Education 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture (handi- 
crafts) 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Adult 
Education Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
(cultural activities) k 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 


\ 


) 
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. _ For interpretation of symbols see head of p. 1176 
A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA SUBJECT SOURCES FOR PROVINCIALDATA A® 


ATOMIC _ 
ENERGY 


} 
1 Kaperc Dept. of Transport | 
| 
| 
| 


O@...National Research Council 
Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 
Atomic Energy Project (research 
studies) 


Civil Aviation Division (controls, 
licences and facilities, such as 
radio aids and licences) 

Air Transport Board (licensing of 
commercial air services and the 
economic regulation of such air 
services) 
ureau of ‘Transportation Eco- 
nomics 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 

(Air Force) 
O1@...Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medical Division 
C1@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

National Research Council 

Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (aeronautical research) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 


Crs ong aa Bank rea moe Ve aes ps pa 

Dene nt.:—Province cf Ontario Savings 
vs = caer (for trust and BANKING Atiotees Cnet Dept. of Insur- 
noo poneite and Housing Trust and Loan Alta.:—Government ot Albertaulren: 
P eroding Department, Savings Companies Ce Det of Finance, Inspector 


of Trust Companies 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)............ os) 


(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
summary statistics) 


ask.:—Saskatchewan Governmen 
AVIATION | yikes cine eas : 


BIRTHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 


BLIND 


See 


“Old Age Pensions” 


BROADCASTING 
See ‘‘Radio”’ 


A \ ; 
Dept. of Public Works >; 
Chief Architect’s Branch | i rd a ae pie ha 
Dept. of Resources and Development Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Community Planning Branch 
Corporation BUILDING Man.:—Dept. of Labour 
O1@...National Research Council, Division CONSTRUCTION Bic Dep of Labour, Factory 


of Building Research (materials 
of construction, building codes; 
soil and snow mechanics) J 


Inspection Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eu 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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For interpretation of symbols see head of p. 1176 
A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA SUBJECT SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


@...... Department of Transport 


Canal Services CANALS 


1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


O1O...Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Canadian Citizenship Registra- CITIZENSHIP s 
tion Branch See ‘Population 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 


CIVIL AVIATION 


See ‘‘Aviation”’ 


@...... Dept. of Transport | 
Meteorological Division, Toronto 


CLIMATE 


N.S., Que., Ont.:—Dept.of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


S teens a ea 
ask.:—DVept. 0 atural Kesources 
COAL and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Mines 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eu 


C1O...Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey, Mines Branch 
Oe...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs) 
Dominion Coal Board 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(wireless communications in 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


the Northwest Territories and 
peons cand, te ceeeute sO oe One % Aine Lead and Bureau 
OLak Dept: Front in MUNICATIONS of Statistics and Research 
Board of Transport Commissioners For ‘Post Office’ Martens Teepaers er 
(regulation of certain telegraph and ‘Mail’ Be 2 ae of Telephones an 
R a eee pppoe!) WW eed Alta.: Dee of Railways and Tele- 
adio Division See “Post Office phones 


Telegraph Branch (telegraph 
service in remote areas) 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and Deve- 
popmaras Community Planning 
ranc 
COMMUNITY Man. :—Dept. of Municipal Commis- 
PLANNING sioner 
Sask. :—Dept. of Education 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Town Planning Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Regional Development Division 


feleare Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Physical Fitness Division (recrea- 
tional layouts and facility 
suggestions) 
Federal District Commission 
National Film Board (Capital Plan) 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


11 @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 
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O@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 
Forestry Branch 

Federal District Commission 

OO @Dept. of Agriculture 
Experimental Farms Service 
Economics Division 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 

ministration 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Privy Council 
@. ...Public Archives 
(J@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


OlO@...Dept. of Agriculture 


Economics Division 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe... 


Soe ee? a Ne ey ee ee ees ee, ae 


Dept. of Justice 
Clemency Branch 
The Penitentiary Commission 
Dept. of National Health and 
_ Welfare 
Research Division 
-Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Le.. 


Dept. of Secretary of State (incor- 
poration) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 

Royal Canadian Mint 
-Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
| 
| 


Oe.. 


SUBJECT SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.I. :—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Planning and Development, 
Conservation Branch 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


| conse CONSERVATION AVATION 


All Provinces except Man.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 
an.:—Provincial Secretary 
[_ Nr#"d.:—Dept. 
Co-operatives 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 


| CONSTITUTION f 
CO-OPERATIVES 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Im- 
migration 
| COST OF LIVING | N’£’id.:—Dept. of Supply 


( All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
| Additional: 
N’f’ld., N.S.:—Depts. of Public 
Welfare 
Que. :—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Youth 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 
tutions 
Sask. :—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and 
Welfare 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) | 


of Fisheries and 


CRIME 
AND 
DELINQUENCY 


Man.:—Treasury Dept. 
Manitoba Telephone System 
Manitoba Power Commission 


Sask.:—Office of Chief Industrial 


Executive 


CROWN 
COMPANIES 


| CURRENCY | 
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DAIRYING 


A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA 


C10 @Dept. of Agriculture 
Animal Husbandry Division 
Dairy Products Division 
Bacteriology and Dairy Research 
Division 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics” 


Dept. of National Defence 
Naval Information Division 
irene of Public Relations 
rm 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(Air Force) 

Defence Research Board 

..National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
ept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Industrial Defence Board 


Oe. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited 


Bank of Canada 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Economic Research Division 

@...... Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 

...Dept. of Mines and Technical 

Surveys 
Dept. of Resources and Development 

Development Services Branch 

Branch 


National Health and 


ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


Forestr 
Dept. o 
Welfare 

Research Division 
[10 @Dept. of Agriculture 

Economics Division 
@...... Dept. of Transport 

Bureau of Transport Economics 
[1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 


(1 @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 
Or pee of Mines and Technical 
urveys 
1@...Dept. of National Health and Welfare EDUCATION 
H10...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- For ‘Informational 


tion 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


Films’ See 
“Motion Pictures’’ 


only) 
@...... Dept. of Labour 
Canadian Vocational 
Branch 
...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Training 


| DEFENCE | 


Man 
Resources 
| Bureau of Industry and Commerce 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


( N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.1., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Control Board for 
Ont. andMan.) 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Daisy Commission 


Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy Commission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... .e0 


r Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


N’f’ld. 
ment 


N. S.: —Nova Scotia Research Founda- 
tio 
N.B. 


n 
:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 
Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics 
Research 
-:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


: —Dept. of Economic Develop- 


and 


Executive Council, Economic 
Advisor 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 


Planning Board 
Alta.:—Director of Industrial De- 

velopment and Economic Research 

Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics 


and all other phases of education) 
Additional: —Que.:—Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Edu- 
cation (technical, visual, audio 
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LJ @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 
Special Projects Branch 
O@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
L1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(central electric stations) 


ELECTRIC 


POWER 


@...... Dept. of Labour 
National Employment Service 
Economics and Research Branch 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


) 
| EwpLovwent EMPLOYMENT 
J 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
L110 @Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Service 


| muuprrions | EXHIBITIONS | 
National Film Board 


DO@Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 


Mines Branch 


| ExpLosives | 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


@...... Dept. of External Affairs 


Information Division 


O@...Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 


Family Allowances Division 


FAMILY 


| ie) @Dept. of Agriculture 
Field Husbandry Division 
Forage Crops Division 
Economic Fibre Division 
Plant Products Division 
O@...National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 
O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a? SF Se W—_— I SSS ey 


Dept. of Finance FINANCE 
Bank of Canada 


O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


See also 


_ ALLOWANCES 


Taxation” 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


P.E.I.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.B.:—Electric Power Commission 
N.S.,Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Power Commissions 
Ont.:—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 
Que.:—Hydro-Electric Commission 
N.W.T.:—Power Commission, Dept. 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Ottawa 
Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Lands 


and Forests 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 


Man. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Extension 
Service 


B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


| 

( 
| = ph reriners Dae se hey 
if 

| exetosives | { 


( N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.I1., N.S., N.B., Que.,Man.:— 


Depts. of Agriculture 
Ont.:—Dept. of particulars: Crops, 
FIELD CROPS Seeds and Weeds Branch 
Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Agriculture, Field Crop Branches 
Dominion Bureau_ of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)............  ) 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 

P.E.1.:—Provincial Treasurer 

N.S. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Que., Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
Provincial Treasury Depts. 

Ont. :—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 

B.C.:—Finance Dept. 
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All Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural fire 
losses) 

N.S., Alta., B.C. :—Depts. of Lands 

and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service 

Ont.:—Dept of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources: Dept. of Labour, Fire 
Commissioner 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

and Industrial Development 


Dept. of Insurance 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 
O@...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch PREVENTION 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along 
railway lines) 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
Co-operatives 

P.E.1.:—Dept. of Industry and Na- 
tural Resources 

N.S. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Fisheries Division 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 


_ construction, Fisheries Branch 


@...... Dept. of Fisheries 
Information Branch 


Fisheries Research Board of 


Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fish and Wildlife Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Game and Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Fisheries Branch 
Alta. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Fisheries. 


Provincial Game Commission 


Canada FISHERIES 
O@...National Film Board (films, photo- 

displays, photographs) 
(1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


EXCHANGE 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 


1 @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 
C1@...National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photo-displays and photo- 
graphs) 
) @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 


Foreign Exchange Control Board FOREIGN 


FRUIT 


See ‘‘Horticulture’’ 


FUEL 


See? Coal’ Oir’, 
Forest Resources’’ 
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N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.I., N.B., Que., Alta., B.C. :- 
Depts. of Agriculture 


O10 @Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (fur grading) 


Experimental Farms Service FUR FARMING 3 
2 ms eich ne renuenee! Sj See °T ‘ a N.S. pentane of Lands and 
@...National Film Board (photographs ee rapping : A 
O1@...Dominion Bureau ok Statistics _ Ment Date of Mines and Natural 
(general fur products statistics) Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
HoeDent. of Mines and_ Technical Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
urveys esources 
Geographical Branch GEOGRAPHY Alta.:—Geographic Board 
@...... Public Archives B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
( N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Mines 
Ge ree - Lande and Mines 
ue.:—Vept. o ines 
: . Geological Surveys Branch 
pe eke raed ee and_ Technical GEOLOGY Gatien Dace of Mines 
Coclost nea ooye Geological Branch 
8 y Mate :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
esources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
: : N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Secret f State (Do- ( ieee 
Pe ade ale . ERR A of GOVERNMENT P.E.I.:—Provincial Secretary 
eaieeacation) : N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., Alta., 
Chief oe ‘oe (Electoral Act For poe of ae aes of Provincial 
and Voters Lists ee ee 
Office of the Privy Council (Canada Canada’, Sane? of N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Gazette, as to appointments Commons’, and Treasurer Ps, 
.” f ; IT: Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
ae - a rules, regula Library of (For information re Government 
ions, etc. ; ore 
Verte; : : Parliament’ S of the Northwest Territories and 
Bie age of Citizenship and Immigra- ay i ge Valor tefer to—Depts of Re- 
Cc 4 Citizeaship- Branch arliament sources and Development, Develop- 
heals nt a hy link Tac ment Services Branch, Ottawa 
) Ney pues Ont.: — Dept. of 
ealt. 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Health and 
Cle...Dept. of National Health and HEALTH Welfare 
elfare ° N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Oe...National Film Board (films, film- For ‘Health of Public Health 
strips, photo-displays and photo- x N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
graphs) Veterans Services 
O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics ‘See ‘Veterans Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
(hospital statistics) Affairs” Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health (general) 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
} (mental hospitals) 
HIGHWAYS 
See 
‘Transportation “’ 
yess Public Archives N’f’ld.:—Legislative Library 
[J @...Dept. of Resources and Development Gosling Memorial Library 
Development Services Branch N.S.:—Public Archives 
(historic sites and monuments) Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Dept. of National Defence pos cairo tes and Research 
Directorate of Public Relations rovincial Archivist 
(ae Dhaetories official war HISTORY ae —Provincial Library and Ar- 
summaries, etc.) chives 
CO...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- Sask. :—Archives Board 
tion Alta. :—Archives, Provincial Library 
Canadian Citizenship Branch B.C.:— rit oftEducation 


Oe. ..Dominion Bureau of Statistics . Provincial Archivist aj 11 
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*£’1d.: —Dept. of Natural Resources 


N 
: E.I.,Man.:—D fA It 
HO @Dert. of Agriculture Sy Nba! AleagehEl Osa. 


Seon eae Fruit and HORTICULTURE rae Agriculture, "Horticultural 
: ranches 
Experimental Farms Service, Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Fruit 
Horticulture Division rt 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agri- 
culture and Horticulture Branches 


maa | 


HOUSING 
See ‘Building 
Construction” 


N@...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- ) 


tion re. 4 4 
Tnnderationapraneh | Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De 


Sy ree. : é ——— velopment 
ap cage ame way See ranae rata Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
‘ eae mmigration 
ee Winnipeg and Van- Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 


e Desa web abods Sa ee Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Immigration-Labour Committee 
(1) @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INCOME TAX 


“See Taxation”’ 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT See 


“Manufacturing”’ 


[ N’f’?ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.1T., N.S.) _N-B.37 B.CGoettor 
Provincial  Gambaniee). —Super- 
intendents of Insurance 
Que. (for Provincial Companies):— 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion com- 
panies, Government Civil Serv- 


ice insurance) tees 
®...... Dept of Labour ‘ INSURANCE, Prowmnriel seen Dept., In- 
nnuities Dranc Sraane pera 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs LIFE, FIRE, ETC. Se: a Tae Companies): 
Me a petiapee Bipect For ‘Unemployment Man. (for Provincial Companies):— 
¢. Bee IS sknragen ae 2 I Dept. of Public Works, Super- 
xport Credits Insurance Cor- nsurance’ sntcrelent of Toeaerae 
poration a ae 
O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- See “Labour” Sask. (for Provincial Companies): 


Dept. of Social Welfare 
Government Insurance Office 
Alta. (for Provincial Companies):— 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Superintendent of Insurance 


mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


tee id.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
L10...Dept of Mines and Technical — N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 


or aie ve Board (fi at Research ee 
@...National Film Boar ms an Ont.:—Dept. of Planning aid 
Heb photog ph s) rab lade: TRON AND STEEL ce ae Trade and Industry 
...UVominion bureau oF Statistics ranc 
Bureau of Statistics and Research 


ea C.:—Dept. of Mines 


Dept. of Justice All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
C)@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics JUSTICE General 


(summaries of provincial data) ...@0) 


OER) See eh 


an 
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@...... Dept. of Labour 
Information and Publicity Branch 
Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
fair wages, etc.) 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion Branch 
National Employment Service 
Dept. of Secretary of State (regis- 
tration of trade unions) 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photo-displays and photo- 
graphs) 
ominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe... 


Oe...D 


Oe. 
C0... 


_Dept. of Resources and Development 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Immigration Branch (for land 
settlement) 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(General law enforcement duties in 
any part of Canada; also acts 
on behalf of Attorneys General 
as Provincial Police in all 
provinces except Que., Ont., 
B.C. Enforces the law regard- 
ing traffic in drugs and liquor; 
acts on behalf of welfare of 
Eskimos in Arctic Islands.) 


Clerk of the Privy Council 
Clerk of the Senate of Canada 
Clerk of the House of Commons 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 

(Northwest Territories and 

ukon) 
Dept. of Secretary of State (admin- 
tration of Canada Temperance 

Act) 

O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(statistical report ~ covering 

Canada) 


O10 @Dept. of Agriculture 

Live Stock and Live-stock Prod- 
ucts Division (for marketing 
data) 

Live-stock and Poultry Division 
(for breeding programs and 
testing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
contagious diseases, meat in- 
spection, etc.) 

Animal Husbandry Division, Ex- 
perimental Farms Service (for 
general information) 

Animal Pathology Division (re- 
search in animal diseases) 

O@...National Film Board (photographs) 
O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


34311—75 


LABOUR 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


LANDS AND 
LAND 


SETTLEMENT 


N’f’ld., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man., Sask., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Labour 

Alta.:—Dept. of 
Labour 


| Industries and 
Big a tra -» Ont., Alta., 
B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 


Statistics 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public Lands 

N.S.:—Land Settlement Board 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Lands and Bees 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


All Provinces except Man.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 

Man.:—Legislative Counsel 

N.W.T., Yukon:—Dept. of Re- 


sources and Development, Ottawa 


N’f?ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Temperance Commission 
N.S., Que., Sask.:—Liquor Com- 
missions 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C. 


Control Boards Liye 
Man. :—Liquor Control Commission 


:—Liquor 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

P.E.I., N.B., Ont.,Man., Sask., 
Alta. “5 B.C. :—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Live-stock Branches 

N.S., Que.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry Branches 

Additional: — Que., Alta., B.C.:— 
Provincial Bureaus ‘of Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(summaries of provincial data) ...... @O 
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(1 @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch mi 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
incorporation of companies and 
Companies Act) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Industrial Development Division 
Industrial Development Bank 
National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 

ment Limited (utilization of 
new scientific processes) 

National Film Board (films and 
photographs) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Oe... 


Oe... 
O@... 


O1O...Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 

Surveys 
Geological Survey, Surveys and 

Mapping (geological, topo- 
graphical and general maps; 
hydrographic and navigation 
charts) 

[110 @Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 

@...... Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 

O1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(economic and census maps) 


O@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(10...Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Geological Survey 


and Technical 


Ue...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 


production data) 


SUBJECT 


| LUMBERING | 


MAIL 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA® 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

Alta. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


See ‘Post Ottice’”’ 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 

Que. : —Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 


Branch 
] Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
: MANUFACTURING | 2-2 —Dept | 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce 


Advisory and 
Planning Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

Additional:—Que., Ont., Alta., 
B.C. :—Bureaus of Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)......... eL 


| Sask. :—Economic 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Research 
Foundation : 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
and Dept. of Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 


Forests 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


MARRIAGES 


See ‘Vital Statistics” 


| MERCHANDISING | 


METALS 
(other than 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 


B.C. :—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


N’f?Id.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Mines 

N.B. :—-Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

esources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data)..........@C0 


Iron and Steel) 
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| Oe.. 


METEOROLOGY 
See ‘‘Weather”’ 


.Dept. of Mines and Technical | 
Surveys 

Dept. of Resources and Development 
(for N.W.T 

-Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


BL10,; 
MINING AND 


oe. MINERALS 


Dept. of National Health ) 
Welfare 
Physicial Fitness Division 
aintains a library of eval- 
uated films in the fe 
and recreation field. Pro- 
vides a film library service 
on a ‘preview with a view to 
_purchase’ basis. Cumu- 
lative catalogue available. 
..National Film Board 
Produces and_ distributes 
films, photographs, film- 
strips and other visual 
materials of national and 
cultural interest, newsreel 
‘films, theatrical and short 
documentary films. 


Oe. 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


.Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance Division 


Ce. 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 


-_Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| OO...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- NATURALIZATION 
tion 
Canadian Citizenship Registration See 
Branch also ‘‘P Shalaton" 


Dept. of Public Works (construction 
and operation of graving go )} 
Chief Engineer's Branch 
marine works construction) 
hae Dept. of Transport (radio aids to 
navigation) 
Marine and Canal Services (aids 
| to marine navigation) 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
| D@...National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (applications 
| merchant marine radar) 
Do.. .Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 


34311—754 


| NAVIGATION | 


| 
| 
| 
: 


oS 


N’f?’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(summaries of provincial data)...@ C1 


N.S., Que., Alta. and B.C. produce 
educational or informational films. 
N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Ont. and 
Man. buy such films but do not 
produce them. 
Sask. :—Saskatchewan Film Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Photographic Branch 
All provinces’ have Motion 
Picture Censorship Boards for 
censoring films prior to public 


exhibition. Details may be ob- 
tained by application to the 
province concerned: Depts. of 


Education and Travel, Provincial 
Censorship Boards and Regional 
N.F.B. Offices. 


N.S., Que., Ont., Sask., Alta., 
-C.:—Depts. of Municipal 

Affairs 
N.B.:—Dept. of Federal and Muni- 


cipal Relations 


Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 


missioner 
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Ole...Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare 


Nutrition Division NUTRITION 
110 @Dept. of Agriculture 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 
See “Employment” 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
DOD Sp eae a fe 
Ox..Dept.. 70 ines an ‘echnica 
Surveys Ol: 
Geological Survey, Mines Branch 
Ole@...National Film Board 


(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


OLD AGE 


O@...Dept. of National Health and PENSIONS 


elfare 
Old Age Pensions Division 


(Including Pensions 
for the Blind) 


(1 @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 


National Film Board 


Senate of Canada 
House of Commons PARLIAMENT 
Library of Parliament 


| 
Fredericton 
Que.:—Quebec Old Age Pensions 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATAA®@ 


( N’f’ld., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 

Health 

P.E.1.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and_ Social 
Services 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Nutrition Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Health 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


maries of provincial data)............ eL 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

P.E.I.:—Old Age Pension Com- 
mission, Charlottetown 

N.S.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 
Halifax 

N.B.:—The Old Age Pensions Board, 


Commission, Quebec : 
Ont.:—Ontario Old Age Pensions 
Commission, Toronto 


Man.:—The Old Age and Blind 


Persons’ Pensions Board, Winnipeg 


Sask. :—Social Welfare Board, Regina 

Alta.:—Old Age Pensions Board, 
Edmonton 

B.C.:—Old Age Pension Board, 
Vancouver 

Yukon:—Old Age Pension Board, 


Dawson 


N.W.T.:—Dept. of National Health. 


and Welfare, Ottawa 


Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Parks Branch 

\ Alta.:—Dept. of Public Works. 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B.,Man., Sask., Alta., 
B.C. :—Legislative Assemblies 
N.S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 

Legislative Assembly 
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PATENTS, COPY- 
Dept. of Secretary of State RIGHTS AND 
| TRADE MARKS 


Post Office Department 
Philatelic Division of the Financial 


Branch ; | 


PHILATELY 


Surveys 


ie Dept. of Mines and aia aa 


ihe atichal Air Photographic | 

ibrary 

National Film Board PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Maintains an extensive library MATERIAL 


of photographs covering all 
branches of production and 
national effort 

Public Archives 


J@...Dept. of National Health and P-E.1,, N.B., Ont., Sask, 


B.C. :—Depts. of Education 


PHYSICAL 


Physical Fitness Division N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 
HeHonsl eset of real Fitness FITNESS AND eae ae ae of Health and Public 
ept. of Kkesources an evelopment Welfare ; 
Development Services Branch en N.W.T.:—Dept. of Resources and 
1@...National Film Board (filmstrip and See also ‘Health Development 


photo-display) Development Services Branch 


J@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch (for 
Eskimos) 
’ Dept. of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Citizenship Registration Branch 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 
D...... Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


f Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 


tistics Branch 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
POPULATION Ont.:—Bureau of Statistics and 
Research 
— Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 


Provincial Statistician 


Post Office Department 
Administration Branch (general 
postal information, postage 
rates, both domestic and 
foreign, etc.) : 
Communications Branch (air, 
land and railway mail services) 
Operations Branch (information 
. regarding postal service to the 
| public and hours of service) 


| POST OFFICE . | 


10 @Dept. of Agriculture 
Poultry Division, Experimental 
Farms Service (for general 
information) 
Live Stock and Live-stock Prod- 
ucts Division (breeding pro- 
grams, hatchery regulations, etc.) 
Animal Pathology Division (for 


f N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
P.E.I., N.S., Man.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 


N.B., Que., Sask., Alta., B.C. :— 

POULTRY pee of Agriculture, Poultry 
ranches 

AE as | | Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 


F poultry diseases) (Guelph), Poultry Division 
|@...National Film Board (films and Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 

| photographs) maries of provincial data)......... eu 
|@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SS OOF rr SE SS Nee 
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POWER 


See 
“Electric Power”’ 


of | PRICES | 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See ‘‘Health”’ 


OO @Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service 
farm products) 
0 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(prices 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power’ 


7] @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


See ‘Welfare’ 


Dept. of Labour f 


Industrial Relations Branch (fair 


wages) 
Dept. of Public Works 
On. Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Canal Services 


PUBLIC WORKS 


<= 


sere Dept. of Transport 
Radio Division (all matters 
affecting licences and facilities) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
1 @...National Film Board 
O@...National Research Council 
Division of Radio and Electrical 
Engineering (radio science and 
its application to industry) 
(1 @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


RADIO 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 


| 


SOURCES FOR PROVINCIAL DATA A® 


P.E.I.:—Public Utilities Board 
N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 
N.B.:—Public Utilities Commission 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
Man. :—Municipal and Public Util- 
ities Board 
Sask.:—Office of Chief Industrial 
Executive 
Alta.:— Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
Natural Gas Utilities Board 
B.C.:—Public Utilities Commission 


N’f’ld., P.E.I., N.B., Que., 
Ont., Man., Sask., Alta., 
B.C.:—Depts. of Public Works | 

N.S.:—Dept. of Highways and Public 
Works 


Que.:—Quebec Radio Bureau 
Alta.:—Alberta Government Radio 
Station 
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( N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 


> velopment 


Dept. of Resources and Development 
Special Projects Branch 

Wartime Housing Limited 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


RECON. 


STRUCTION 


RECREATION 


See 
“Physical Fitness”’ 


RESEARCH 
See ‘‘Economic 
Research’ and 

“Scientific 
Research” 


O1@...National Research Council 

(Laboratory investigations in ap- 
plied biology. chemistry, mech- 
anical engineering, including 
aeronautics and __ hydraulics, 
physics, radio and electrical 
engineering, medical research, 
atomic energy, etc.) 

Inquiries for general re- 
search information should 
be addressed to the Tech- 
nical Information Service. 
TIO Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Forestry Branch 
| ._ Development Services Branch 
(JO @Dept. of Agriculture 

Science Service (for research in 
animal and plant pathology, 
bacteriology, chemistry, ento- 
mology, etc.) 

Experimental Farms Service (for - 
research in agricultural en-{ 
gineering, crop production, | 

| breeding and genetics, plant and 
| animal nutrition, etc.) 

@...... Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology) 
| 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 


| SOCIAL 
E SECURITY 


See 


“Family 

| Allowances” 
““‘Unemployment”’ 
“Veterans Affairs’ 


Ul 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture and 
Marketing, and Trade and Industry 

N.B. :—Dept. of Industry and Re- 
construction 

Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Trade and Com- 
merce, Social Welfare and Youth 

Sask. :—Dept. of Reconstruction and 
Rehabilitation, Reconstruction Di- 
vision 

B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Regional Development Division 


N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ation 
Que. :—Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Scientific Research Bureau 
Ont. : —Ontario Research Commission 
Ontario Research Foundation 
an.:—Various Depts. such as 
Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Natural Resources, Agriculture 
Sask. :—Research Cohen 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Research Council 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘’Welfare”’ 


SPORTS 


See 


“Physicial Fitness”’ 
and ‘Tourist Trade”’ 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Division (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious, 
metals marking, commodity: 
standards and national trade 
mark matters. 4 < 
O@...Dept. of National Health and. 
Welfare (for standards and, 
method of control of quality orf! 
potency of food and drugs) 
OO @Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries! 
on standards for meat ne 
| 


STANDARDS 


canned food, fruit, honey, maple 
products, vegetables, dairy 
products, poultry, etc.) 

@...... Dept. of Transport (standards in | ~ 
radio frequencies, standards inj 
steamship inspection) ¢ 

Ole@...National Research Council (for; 

Canadian Government purebeemnct 
standards) - F 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation”’ 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 


See “Taxation’’ 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 


Dept. of National Revenue b TAXATION Qu J Ree Paes gshay \ rye 


Provincial Treasury Depts. 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Alta.:—Provincial Secretary 


B.C.:—Finance Dept. 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
‘““Communications’’ 


On: Dept. of Mines and Technical \ N’f’Id.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
: Surveys ee TOPOGRAPHY Mae) raDepts of Mines and Natural 
crgeys aad Mapping Branee if B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
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A SOURCES FOR FEDERAL DATA SUBJECT 


al 


(1 @...Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 
rere Government Travel 

Burea 

O1@...National Film Board (films and 

photographs) 
L1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 
imports, priorities, controls, 
transportation, etc.) 
Agricultural Commodities Branch 
Economic Research and Develop- 
ment Branch (international 
trade relations, industrial de- 
velopment) 
Publicity 
Wheat and Grain Division 
Exhibition Division 
Canadian Commercial Corpora- 
tion 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 
Standards Division (weights and 
measures) 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 

Dept. of Secretary of State (for 
Companies Act and_ incor- 
poration of companies and of 
boards of trade) 

[CLJ@...National Film Board (films and 

photos) 

[J @...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

O1@...Dept. of Resources and Development 


Development Services Branch (for 
highways in National Parks) 
Special Projects Branch 
®@...... Dept. of Transport (railways, civil 
aviation, marine services, steam- 
ship inspection, canals, etc.) 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; rates of 
railways, express companies and 
certain inland water carriers; 
issuing of licences to certain in- 
land water carriers; regulations 
ré construction of oil and gas 
pipe lines) 
Bureau of Transportation Eco- 
nomics 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
.National Film Board (films, film- 
strips and photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(statistics of transportation 
including highways, motor-veh- 
icles) 
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Ce. 


( N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 
P.E.1I.:—Publicity and Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines, 
Bureau of Information and Tourist 
Travel 
Que. :—Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Publicity 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Travel and Publicity Bureau 
Sask.:—Bureau of Publications, 
Tourist Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Government Travel Bureau 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


All Provinces except B.C.:—Pro- 
vincial Secretaries for Incorporation 
of Companies under Provincial Law 

B.C. :—Attorney-General’s Depart- 


ment 
P.E.I.: — Dept. 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and Recon- 
struction 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment 
Trade and Industry Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Bureau of Industry and Commerce 
Sask. :—Dept. of Co-operatives 
Trade Services Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


of Industry and 


TRADE 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Public Works and 


Highways 
N.S. :—Dept. of Highways and Public 
Works 
N.B.:— Dept. of Public Works, 
Highway Branch 
Que. :—Dept. of Roads 
Transportation and Communications 
Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Highways 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission 
Man. :—Dept. of Public Works, High- 
ways Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources 
Municipal and Public Utilities Board 
Sask. :—Dept. 


TRANSPORTA- 


TION 


of Highways and 
Transportation 

Alta. :—Dept. of Public Works, High- 
way Traffic Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Railways, Board of 
Transport Commissioners, High- 
way Traffic Board, Public Utility 
Commission, Dept. of Public 


Works 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 


maries of provincial data).......... eu 
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Oe.. 
(Ox 


Oe@.. 
Oe... 


@...... Dept. 


Oe... 


..Dept. of Resources and Development 


Oe. 


.Dept. of Resources and Development 
Development Services Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 


Indian Affairs Branch 


.National Film Board (films and 


photographs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 


...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Canadian Pension Commission (The 
Pension Act) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Public Relations Branch (gen- 
eral information, rehabilitation, 
welfare, treatment, pensions, 
land settlement, gratuities, 
benefits, business and _ pro- 
fessional loans, war veterans 
allowances, Veterans Allowance 


ct) 

of Labour (unemployment 
insurance and out-of-work allow- 
ances, vocational training) 


...National Film Board (films and 


photographs) 


...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 


tion 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Development Services Branch 
(for the Northwest Territories 


Archives 
records) 


(early census 


SUBJECT 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming” 


TRUST AND LOAN 


COMPANIES 


e “Banking” 


UNEM.- 
PLOYMENT 


VETERANS 


AFFAIRS 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 
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N’f?ld.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

P.E.1.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
and Industrial Development 

Alta. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

B.C.:— Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Provincial Game Commission 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data).......... e0 


N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Labour 


P.E.I.:—Provincial Secretary 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Youth 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
Rehabilitation Division 

Alta.:—Veterans Welfare Advisory 

's Commission 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary , 


N’f’Ild.:—Dept. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages 2 
N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 
Registrars General | 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Service a 
Que., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 4 
Ont. :—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, | 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(summaries of provincial data).. eo 


a 


| eee Dept. of Labour 
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. Dept. of Labour 


ae Relations Branch (fair ae Erewinees except Alta.:— 
wages epts. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch WAGES Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Legislation Branch J Labour 
L1@...Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Natural Ressutces 
(1@...Dept. of Resources and Development WATER Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Development Services Branch Resources 


Special Projects Branch RESOURCES Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Fass Dept. of Transport 
_ Meteorological Division, Toronto } WEATHER 


Noo 


N’f’ld., N.S., Ont., Alta.:— 


P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
Welfare 


O1@...Dept. of National Health and 


elfare 


Depts. of Public Welfare 
Unemployment Insurance Com- AD oer: of Health and Social 
mission : 
Abt sibacel Utaaet: WELFARE Que. Bates of Social Welfare and 
O1@...Dept. of Resources and Development For ‘Welfare of M ey eter Fish and Palle 
Petit ieee Services Branch (for Veterans’ See eWillites et ee eee ee A RS 
“skimos) E Ans ' 
K1O...Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- “Veterans Affairs” | SCHR ek Ae eae peat 
tion 3 ' 
Indian Affairs Branch (for Indians) N We: pe eae herent = 
L1@...National Film Board (films and S Cony Cae Ottawa, Ont. bs La 
photographs) Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data).......... @ 
Dept. of Resources and Development 
Lands and Development Services WILD LIFE 
) N’f’ld.:—Dept. of Labour 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
P.E.1.:—Charlottetown 
N.S.—Halifax; N.B.—Saint John; 
Ont.—Toronto; Man.—Winnipeg; 
Sask.—Regina; Alta.—Edmonton; 
B.C.—Vancouver 

Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 


; Que.—Quebec 


@...... Dept. of Labour 
Oo. &. Dept. of Transport 
Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation | 


WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 
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Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments. 


Note.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the King’s Printer 
at prices of from 10 cents to $1-50 per copy according to number of pages. 


Department, 

Year and 
Chapter 
Agriculture— 

R:S.C. 1927 4 

5 

6 

25 

36 

45 

47 

61 

69 

CW 

80 

1932 49 

1933 26 

1935 23 

62 

1937 30 

40 

1988 32 

1939 13 

28 

34 

47 

50 

1942 10 

1944 29 

1945 24 

1947 10 

61 

1949 16 

Auditor General— 

1931 27 


Citizenship and 


Immigration— 
1926-27 37* 
R.8.C. 1927 93 
94 
98 
1934 29 
1943-44 19 
1946 15 


Name of Act 


Department, 
Year and 
Chapter 


Name of Act 


External Affairs— 


Department of Agriculture. R.S.C. 1927 65 
Pest Control Products as 
amended. 
Animal Contagious Diseases||Finance— 
as amended. 
Cold Storage. KES. C2 1927 14 
Criminal Code, Sect. 235, 
Race-Track Betting as 16 
amended. 24 
Dairy Industry with amend- 
ments. 40 
Destructive Insect and Pest 66 
with amendments. 
Experimental Farm Stations 71 
as amended. 
Fertilizers with amendments. 102 
Meat and Canned Foods with 152 
amendments. 
Fruit. 
Live Stock Pedigree. 
Hay and Straw Inspection. 179 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitatior 
with amendments. 183 
Fruits, Vegetables and Honey. 184 
Feeding Stuffs with amend- 
ments. 
Seeds with amendments. 
Inspection and Sale as amend- 192 
ed. 213 
Cheese and Cheese Factory 
Improvement with amend- 1931 22-23 
ments. 
Agricultural Products Co-oper- 27 
ative Marketing as amended. 
Wheat Co-operative Marketing 55 
as amended. 
Live Stock and Live -Stock 1932 33 
Products. 43 
Prairie Farm Assistance with 
amendments. 1935 52 
Wheat Acreage Reduction as 1938 33 
amended. 
Agricultural Prices Support 1943 26 
as amended. 
Maple Products Industry. 1944 30 
Agricultural Products (An- 4} 
nual) with amendments. 
Maritime Marshland Reha- 44 
bilitation. 1945 il 
Agricultural Products Market- 1946 53 
ing. 
69 
Consolidated Revenue and 1947 30 
Audit. 
58 
1948 7-48 
St. Regis Indian Reservation. 
Immigration. 
Immigration Aid Societies. Fisheries— 
Indian. RESO m9 27 43 
Caughnawaga Indian Reserve. 
British Columbia Indian Re- 
serves Mineral Resources. 72 


Canadian Citizenship. 


* Not included in the Revised Statutes of 1927. 


Department of External 
Affairs with amendments. 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Quebec Savings Banks with 
amendments. 

Bills of Exchange as amended. 

Civil Service Superannuation 
with amendments. 

Currency. 

Canadian Farm Loan 
amendments. 

Department of Finance and 
Treasury Board as amended. 

Interest. 

Pawnbrokers (not regularly 
administered by VDepart- 
ment but under jurisdiction 
of Minister of Finance). 

Special War Revenue (in part), 
with amendments. 

Savings Deposits Returns. 

Satisfied Securities (not regu- 
larly administered by De- 
partment but under jurisdic- 
tion of Minister of Finance). 

Provineial Subsidies. 

Winding-up (Insolvent Com- 
panies) with amendments. 

Canadian National Railways 
Financing and Guarantee. 

Consolidated Revenue and 
Audit. 

Tariff Board with amend- 
ments. 

Gold Export as amended. 

Bank of Canada with amend- 
ments. 

Canadian Fisherman’s Loan. 

Municipal Improvements As- 
sistance with amendments. 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment. 

Bank. 

Farm Improvement 
with amendments. | 

Industrial Development Bank. 

Bretton Woods Agreements. 

Foreign Exchange Control 
with amendments. 

Veterans’ Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans as amended. 

Canadian National Railways 
Refunding. ~ 

Tax 


with 


Loans 


Dominion - Provincial 
Rental Agreements. 
Emergency Exchange Con- 


servation (in part). 


Customs and Fisheries Pro- 
tection (as far as it relates 
to fisheries). 

lish Inspection with amend- 
ments. 
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Department, 
Year and 
Chapter 


Fisheries—conc. 
R.S8.C. 1927 
5 


1930 10 


1932 42 
1937 31 


1938 39 
1939 51 
1944 42 
1948 21 


Insuranece— 
R.S.C. 1927 23 


135 


179 


1932 45 


1939 23 


Justice— 
R.S8.C. 1927 1 


Name of Act 


Department, 
Year and Name of Act 
Chapter 


Deep Sea Fisheries. 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fish- 
ery Protection. 

Meat and Canned Foods, as 
amended, so far as it relates 
to fish and shellfish. 

Navigable Waters’ Protection 


(in part). 
Sockeye Salmon Fisheries 
(Convention). 
Department of Fisheries. 
Fisheries with amendments. 
Fisheries Research Board as 
amended. 
Northern Pacific Halibut 
Fishery (Convention). 
Pelagic Sealing (Convention). 
Salt Fish Board. 
Fisheries Prices Support. 
Pelagic Sealing (Provisional 
Agreement). 


Civil Service Insurance. 

Loan Companies with amend- 
ments. 

Trust Companies with amena- 
ments. 

Money Lenders (under the jur- 
isdiction of the Minister of 
Finance. The Act is not 
regularly administered by 
the Department of Insurance 
but due to its indirect con- 
nection with the Small Loans 
legislation is now listed 
under this Department). 

Special War Revenue, Part III, 
with amendments, relating 
to taxes on insurance premi- 


ums. 
Winding-up (Insurance), (in 
part).° 
Department of Insurance. 
Canadian and British Insur- 
ance Companies. 
Foreign Insurance Companies. 
Small Loans. 


Interpretation with amend- 
ments. 


Bankruptey with amendments. 


Combines Investigation with 
amendments. 

Exchequer Court with amend- 
ments. 

Supreme Court with amend- 
ments. 

Criminal Code with amend- 
ments. 

Extradition. 

Identification of Criminals. 

Escheats (under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister of 
Finance). 

Canada Evidence with amend- 
ments. 

Expropriation. 

Fugitive Offenders. 


Justice—concluded 
RIS265 1927 99 | Inquiries as amended. 
106 |Department of Justice. 
107 |Solicitor General’s. 
123 |Lord’s Day. 
127 |Marriage and Divorce as 
amended. 
158 |Petition of Right. 
160 |Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police with amendments. 
163 |Prisons and Reformatories 
with amendments: 
197 |Ticket of Leave as amended. 
199 |Tobacco Restraint. 
206 |War Measures. 
1929 46 |Juvenile Delinquents with 
amendments. 
62 |Administration of Justice in 
the Yukon. 
1930 12 |Criminal Procedure in Alberta. 
14 | Divorce (Ontario). 
15 | Divorce Jurisdiction. 
1932 18 |Debts Due to tne Crown as 
amended. 
1934 31 |Admiralty as amended. 
1937 4 [British Columbia Divorce 
Appeals. > 
1939 6 |Penitentiary with amend- 
ments. 
49 |Official Secrets. 
1940 28 |Compensation (Defence). 
43 |Treachery. 
1945 12 |Canada Prize. 
1946 56 |Judges with amendments. 
1947 16 |Continuation of Transitional 
Measures (in part). 
1949 6 |The Statute Law Apaondiipet 
(Newfoundland). 


King’s Printer and 
Controller of Sta- 
tionery— 
R.S.C. 1927 2 |Publication of Statutes. 
162 | Public Printing and Stationery. 


Labour— 
R.S8.C: 1927 7 |Government Annuities as 
amended. 
110 {Conciliation Labour. 
111 |Department of Labour as 
amended. 
128 |White Phosphorous Matches. 
193 |Technical Education Exten- 
sion with amendments. 
1931 59 | Vocational Education. 
1935 14 |Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings. 
39 |Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour. 
44 |Minimum Wages. 
63 |Limitation of Hours of Work. 
1936 7 |National Employment Com- 
mission. 
15 |Unemployment Relief and As- 
sistance as amended. 
1937 44 |Unemployment and Agricul- 
tural Assistance (Annual). 
1939 35 | Youth Training. 
1940 44 | Unemployment Insurance with 
amendments. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 


the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments:—continued 


ne eee Bey 08 ea eee 


Department, Department, 
Year and Name of Act Year and Name of Act 
Chapter Chapter 


pe ludih tease tl 


National Revenue— 


942-43 34 | Vocational Training Co-ordina-| concluded 
tion as amended. R.S.C. 1927 42 |Customs with amendments. 
1946 63 |Reinstatement in Civil Em- 43 |Customs and Fisheries Pro- 
ployment. tection (in part). 
1947-48 54 |Industrial Relations and Dis- 44 |Customs Tariff with amend- 
putes Investigation. ments. 
45 |Dairy Industry (in part), as 
amended. 
Mines and Tech- 47 |Destructive Insect and Pest 
nical Surveys— (in part), as amended. 
R.S.C. 1927 - 118 |Dominion Lands Surveys. 63 |Export with amendments. 
1936 7 |Explosives. 68 | erries. : 
1948 15 |Emergency Gold Mining As- 69 | Fertilizers (in part). 
sistance. 76 |Food and Drugs (in part), as 
1949 17 |Department of Mines and amended. 
Technical Surveys. 77 |Meat and Canned Foods as 
amended. 
97 |Income War Tax with amend- 
National Defence— ments. - 
R.S.C. 1927 132 |Militia as amended. 137 |Department of National Rev- 
133 |Militia Pensions with amend- enue with amendments. 
ments. 151 |Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
136 |Department of National De- (in part). 
fence with amendments. 159 |Petroleum and Naphtha In- 
1928 7 |Royal Military College. spection as amended. 
1933 21 |Visiting Forces (British Com- 168 |Quarantine (in part). 
menwealth). 179 |Special War Revenue (in part), 
1940 15 |Royal Canadian Air Force with amendments. 
as amended. 212 |Weights and Measures (in 
1944 23 |Naval Service as amended. part). 
1947 47 |Visiting Forces (United States 1928 31 |Importation of Intoxicating 
of America). Liquors. 
1929 49 |Opium and Narcotic Drug ~ 
National Health (in part), with amendments. 
and Welfare— 1930 30 |Maple Sugar Industry (in 
1944 22 |Department of National part). 
Health and Welfare as 1932 33 |Gold Export (in part). 
amended. 1934 44 |Canada Shipping (in part). 
National Health— 52 |Excise with amendments. 
R.S.C. 1927 76 |Food and Drugs as amended. 1935 62 |Fruits, Vegetables and Honey 
91 |Public Works Health. (in part 
93 |Immigration (in part), as 1937 40 |Seeds (in part). 
amended. 1940 32 |Excise Profits Tax with 
98 |Indian (in part), as amended. amendments. 
119 | Leprosy. 1940-41 2|War Exchange Conservation 
151 |Proprietary or Patent Medi- with amendments. 
cine. 14 |Dominion Succession Duty 
168 |Quarantine. with amendments. 
1929 49 |Opium and Narcotic Drug 1946 7 |Explosives. 
with amendments. 26 |Precious Metals Marking (in — 
1934 44 |Canada Shipping (Part V. Sick part). 
Mariners and Marine Hos- 1947 16 |Continuation of Transitional 
pitals) as amended. Measures (in part). . 
17 |Export and Import Permits 
as amended. q 
Welfare— 1948 52 |Income Tax with amend- 
R.S.C.1927 156 |Old Age Pensions as amended. ments. 
1939 10 |War Charities as amended. 
1943 29 |National Physical Fitness. 
1944 40 |Family Allowances as 
amended. Post Office— 
R.S.C. 1927 15 |Savings Banks (in part). 
161 | Post Office with amendments. 
National Revenue— 179 |Special War Revenue (in part), 
R.S.C. 1927 3 |Aeronautics (in part). with amendments. 
5 |Pest Control Products (in 
part). 
6 |Animal Contagious Diseases 
(in part). Public Archives— 
32 |Copyright (in part). R.8.C. 1927 8 |Public Archives. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 


the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments.—continued 


Department, Department, 
Year and Name of Act Year and Name of Act 
Chapter Chapter 
Public Works— Resources and 
R.S.C. 1927 64 |Expropriation. Development— 
68 | Ferries. concluded 
89 |Government Harbours and 193 49 | National Housing with amend- 
Piers (Section 4). ments. 
140 | Navigable Waters’ Protection, 1939 33 |Rainy Lake Watershed Emer- 
art. gency Control 1939. 
166 |Public Works. 1940-41 17 |Game Export with amend- 
167 |Government Works Tolls. ments. 
170 |Railways (Section 248). 1944-45 46 |National Housing Act 1944, 
191 }Dry Docks Subsidies. with amendments. 
1930 47 |Act Respecting Vehicular Traf- 1945 15 |Central Mortgage and Housing 
fic on Dominion Property. Corporation. 
1934 59 |Public Works Construction. 1947 59 |Eastern Rocky Mountain For- 
est. Conservation. 
Resources and 1948 64 |Northwest Territories Power 
Development—* Commission. 
R.S.C. 1908 57-58}| National Battlefields at Que- 1949 8 |Canada Forestry. 
bee with amendments. 18 |Department of Resources and 
R.S.C. 1927 87 |Seed Grain. Development. 
88 |Seed Grain Sureties. 40 |Trans-Canada Highway. 
104 |Irrigation. 
113 |}Dominion Lands with amend- Pe, of State-t 
ments. .C. 1927 19 |Boards of Trade as amended. 
114 |Public Lands Grants (in part). 32 |Copyright with amendments. 
115 |Ordnance and Admiralty 48 |Public Documents. 
Lands (in part). 164 |Public Officers. 
116 | Railway Belt. 189 |Department of State. 
118 |Land Titles with amendments. 196 |Canada Temperance. 
124 |Manitoba Supplementary Pro- 197 | Ticket of Leave. 
visions. 198 |Timber Marking as amended. 
130 |Migratory Birds Convention 201 |Trade Mark and Design as 
with amendments. amended. 
142 |Northwest Territories with 202 |Trade Unions. 
amendments. 1929 55 |Reparation Payment. 
175 |Reclamation. 1932 38 | Unfair Competition. 
180 |Saskatchewan and Alberta 1933 36 |Companies’ Creditors Arrange- 
oads ment. 
210 |Dominion Water Power with 1934 25 |Translation Bureau. 
. | amendments. 33 |Companies as amended. 
211 |Railway Belt Water with 1935 32 |Patent as amended. 
amendments. 1938 41 |Shop Cards Registration. 
215 |} Yukon with amendments. 1939 22 |Seals. 
216 |Yukon Placer Mining with 1947 24 |Trading with the Enemy 
amendments, (Transitional Powers). 
217 |Yukon Quartz Mining with 
amendments. Trade and 
1927 51.|Respecting certain debs due] Commerce— 
the Crown. R.S.C, 1927 54 |Electricity and Fluid Ex- 
1928 32 |Lac Seul Conservation. portation. 
1929 62 |Administration of Justice in 56 |Electrical Units. 
Yukon Territory, 82 |Gas Inspection. 
1930 38 |Alberta Natural Resources 200 |Department of Trade and 
with amendments. Commerce. 
29 |Manitoba Natural Resources 208 |Inland Water Freight Rates. 
with amendments. 212 |Weights and Measures with 
33 |National Parks with amend- amendments. i 
ments. 1928 22 |Electricity Inspection as 
37 |Railway Belt and Peace amended. 
; River Block. 1930 5 |Canada Grain with amend- 
41 |Saskatchewan Natural Re- ments 
sources with amendments. 1935 53 [Canadian Wheat Board with 
1932 35 | Refunds (Natural Resources). amendments. on 
55 |Waterton Glacier International 1939 3 {Department of Munitions and 
Peace Park. Supply (2nd Session). 
1937 11 |Home Improvement Loans 31 |Grain Futures. 
Guarantee. 1944-45 21 !Surplus Crown Assets. 


* The Minister of the Department of Resources and Development administers the National Film Board 
‘Act, 1931, c. 20, but the Board is not a unit of that Department. 


+t Not included in Revised Statutes of 1927. aah : 
t The Secretary of State administers the Civil Service Commission Act, R.S.C. 1927, c. 22, with amend- 


ments, but the Commission is not a unit of that Department. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of 
the Government of Canada, as Compiled from Information Supplied 
by the Respective Departments.—concluded 


Department, Department, 
Year and Name of Act Year and 
Chapter Chapter 
Trade and Com- Transport—conc. 
merce—concluded 1936 42 
1944-45 39 |Export Credits Insurance with 
amendments. 49 
1946 26 | Precious Metals Marking. 1937 22 
40 |Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration with amendments. 28 
1947 17 |Export and Import Permits. 
1948 7 |Emergency Exchange Conser- 43 
vation (in part). 
45 |Statistics. 1938 50 
1949 National Trade Mark and 53 
True Labelling. 1939 12 
1946 58 
Transport—* 
R.S.C. 1927 3 |Aeronautics with amendments. 1947 18 
17 |Bills of Lading. 
20 | Bridges. 42 
79 |Maritime Freight Rates. 
89 |Government Harbours and 52 
Piers as amended. 
122 |Live Stock Shipping. 1948 10 
140 | Navigable Waters Protection, 
Parts II and III as amended. 1949 20 
170 |Railway with amendments. 
172 |Canadian National Railways||Veterans Affairs—t 
with amendments. Resse 1927, 157 
173 |Government Railways. 188 
174 |Passenger Tickets. 
194 |Telegraphs. 1936 47 
203 |Government Vessels Discip- 
line. 1942 33 
208 |Inland Waters Freight Rates. 
211 |Railway Belt Water. 1944 19 
214 |United States Wreckers. 
1929 11 |Canadian National Railways 49 
Refunding (Annual). 51 
12 |Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals. 1945 35 
48 |Northern Alberta Railways 
as amended. 1946 34 
1931 19 |Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Company, Limited, 
_ as amended. 
22-23 |Canadian National Railways 36 
Financing and Guarantee 43 
(Annual). 
1933 33 |Canadian National - Canadian 52 
Pacifie with amendments. 
1934 44 |Canada Shipping with amend- 64 
ments. 
1936 34 |Department of Transport 66 
[formerly Dept. of Railways 
and Canals (171)]. 75 


Name of Act 


National Harbours Board as 
amended. 

Water Carriage of Goods. 

Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision. 

Department of Transport 
Stores with amendments. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines with 
amendments. 

Radio. 

Transport with amendments. 

Carriage by Air 

Mercnant Seamen Compensa- 
tion as amended. 

Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation. 

Port Alberni Harbour Com- 
missioners. 

Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion 

New Westminster Harbour 
Commissioners Refunding. 

Pipe Lines, Part I. 


Pension with amendments.t 


Soldier Settlement wit 
amendments. 

Veterans’ Assistance Com- 
mission. 


Veterans’ Land with amend- 
ments. 

Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs. 

Veterans’ Insurance. 

War Service Grants 
amendments. 

Veterans’ Rehabilitation with 
amendments. 

Women’s Royal Naval Serv- 
ices and the South African 
Military Nursing Service 
(Benefits). 

Allied Veterans Benefits. 

Civilian War Pensions and 
Allowances. 

Fire Fighters War Service 
Benefits. 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits. 

Supervisors War Service Bene- 


with 


ts. 
War Veterans’ Allowance.t 


a 


* The Canadian Broadcasting Act, 1936, 


of Transport but the CBC is not a unit of that Department. 


+ The Pension Act is administered by the Canadian Pension Commission and the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act by the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. 


c. 24, with amendments, is administered by the Minister 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Commissions 


ROYAL COMMISSIONS* 


Note.—This list is in continuance of those in previous Year Books beginning with that at 
at pp. 1108-1110 of the 1940 edition. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the claims of persons of Japanese race 
resident in Canada on July 18, 1947, in regard to property losses under custody of the Crown; 
constituted by Order in Council of July 18, 1947; Commissioner: Hon. Mr. Justice Henry 
Irvine Bird. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report upon the revocation of naturali- 
zation or Canadian citizenship certificates; constituted by Order in Council of Sept. 11, 
1947; Chairman: His Honour Judge René A. Danis; Commissioners: Aldous Aylen, K.C., 
Lee A. Kelley, K.C., John Forbes MacNeil, K.C., and Charles Arthur Krug. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the situation created by the floods in the 
Lower Fraser Valley, the extent of damage and the measures for relief and rehabilitation; 
constituted by Order in Council of June 10, 1948; Commissioners: Major-General B. M. 
Hoffmeister and Hon. Eric W. Hamber. 


Royal Commission appointed to examine and report on the increases in the cost of living, 
specific price levels and the causes that have brought these about; constituted by Order in 
Council of July 8, 1948; Commissioners: Professor C. A. Curtis, H. C. Bois and Mrs. T. W. 
Sutherland. 


Royal Commission appointed for the purpose of holding inquiries under Section 21 of 
the Canadian Citizenship Act; constituted by Order in Council of Dec. 17, 1948; Presiding 
Officer: His Honour Judge René A. Danis; Commissioners: Aldous Aylen, K.C., Lee A. 
Kelley, K.C., John Forbes MacNeil, K.C., and Robert Alexander Hoey. 


Royal Commission appointed to inquire into and report upon the railway freight rates 
in Canada; constituted by Order in Council of Dec. 29, 1948; Chairman: Hon. W. F. A. 
Turgeon; Commissioners: Professor Henry Forbes Angus and Professor Harold Adams 
Innis. 


Royal Commission on the national development in the arts, letters and sciences; con- 
stituted by Order in Council of Apr. 8, 1949; Chairman: Right Hon. Vincent Massey; Com- 
missioners: Arthur Surveyer, Norman A. M. MacKenzie, Georges-Henri Levesque, Hilda 
Neatby. 


PROVINCIAL ROYAL COMMISSIONS 


Note.—Where Royal Commissions have not been established since the 194” Year Book was 
published no reference appears below. This list is in continuance of that given at pp. 1222 and 1223 
of the 1948-49 Year Book. 


Newfoundland.— Royal Commission to inquire into the cost of living; Chairman: 
Frank 8. Grisdale; Commissioners: Lewis Ayres and Cyril James; Nov. 29, 1949. 


Ontario.— Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon and to make recom- 
mendations regarding the Workmen’s Compensation Act upon subjects other than detail 
administration; Commissioner: The Honourable Wilfred Daniel Roach; Oct. 6, 1949. 


Manitoba. — Royal Commission on Manitoba water power; constituted June 28, 1947; 
first Member of the Commission, Dr. Thos. H. Hogg; report published Mar. 24, 1948. 


Royal Commission on hospital operating costs; constituted Oct. 28, 1947; Chairman: 
Hon. Ewan A. McPherson; report not yet published. 


* Commissions constituted under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act. 
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Saskatchewan.— Royal Commission on public service vehicles rates and tolls; 
May 11, 1948; Commissioners: George Dickson, D. Drummond, H. R. MacKenzie, W. W. 
Perrie. 


Royal Commission on the coal industry of Saskatchewan; May 31, 1949: Commissioners: 
Prof. John E. L. Graham, M.A., B. Litt. (Chairman); Robert D. Howland, Ph. D. (Kcon.), 
and Roger C. Carter, B.A., LL.B.; report not yet published. 


Alberta.—Royal Commission to investigate certain charges, allegations and reports, 
relating to the Child Welfare Branch of the Department of Public Welfare and officials 
thereof as contained in specified articles, editorials and newspaper reports; Commissioners: 
Hon. Chief Justice W. R. Howson (Chairman), His Honour Chief Judge J. W. McDonald, 
and His Honour Judge E. B. Feir. 


Royal Commission to inquire into the taxation imposed by the Province and by 
municipalities, urban and rural, pursuant to any power of taxation under any statute of 
the Province; Commissioner: J. W. Judge, Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs; report 
dated Feb. 12, 1948. 


British Columbia.— Royal Commission to inquire into the assessment of real property 
and improvements for school taxation and into the incidence of school taxation, Aug. 9, 1947. 
Commissioners: H. Alan Maclean (Chairman); B. C. Bracewell; T. J. Clark; R. R. F. 
Sewell; R. C. Grant and J. A. Stewart; report dated Jan. 29, 1948 (not printed). 


Royal Commission to inquire into and concerning disturbances in the Doukhobor 
settlements in British Columbia, Sept. 12, 1947. Commissioner: Harry J. Sullivan; report 
dated Jan. 10, 1948 (not printed). 
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Section 1.—Official Appointments* 


Governor General’s Staff.—1949. Jan. 31, Inspector Henry G. Nichols, 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp 
to His Excellency the Governor General, vice Superintendent T. R. Michelson, 
resigned, effective Jan. 11, 1949. July 7, Commodore John Crispo Inglis Edwards, 
C.B.E., R.C.N.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp to His Excellency the Governor 
General, effective Aug. 16, 1949. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1949. Apr. 1, Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh, K.C.: 
to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Newfoundland. Aug. 17, Hon. 
Sir Leonard Cecil. Outerbridge, C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province of Newfoundland, vice Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh, K.C., resigned, 
effective Sept. 5, 1949. 1950. Feb. 1, John James Bowlen: to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Alberta, vice Hon. J. C. Bowen, resigned, effective 
Feb. 1, 1950. 


Privy Council.—A list of the Members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, 
according to seniority, at Sept. 15, 1949, is given at p. 95 of this volume. From 
that date to Feb. 15, 1950, there was one appointment to the King’s Privy Council 
for Canada: Jan. 18, 1950, Hon. Walter E. Harris. On Jan. 19, 1949, Norman 
Alexander Robertson was appointed Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to 
the Cabinet, effective during the month of March, 1949. 


Parliamentary Assistants.—Parliamentary Assistants appointed to Sept. 15, 
1949, are indicated by footnotes to Table 9, pp. 100-105. From that date to Feb. 15, 
1950, there was one Parliamentary Assistant appointed: Feb. 1, 1950, George 
Prudham, Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of Resources and Development. 


Senate.—A list of the Members of the Senate, at Sept. 15, 1949, is given at 
pp. 97-98 of this volume. From that date to Feb. 15, 1950, one Senator was 
appointed: Jan. 25, 1950, Vincent P. Burke, C.B.E., for Newfoundland. On Aug. 3, 
1949, Hon. Elie Beauregard, a Member of the Senate and Senator for the Division 
of Rougemont in the Province of Quebec, was appointed Speaker of the Senate. 


House of Commons.—Members of the House of Commons elected at by- 
elections held between the general election of June 27, 1949, and Feb. 15, 1950, 
are given in Appendix II, p. 1216 of this volume. On Aug. 10, 1949, Edward Russell 
Hopkins, Ottawa, Ont., was appointed Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. 


Diplomatic Appointments.j—The personnel of Canadian diplomatic 
representation abroad and heads of Commonwealth and foreign Missions in Canada 
at July 21, 1949, are listed in Chapter III, pp. 139-145. From that date to Feb. 15, 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette except for Diplomatic Appointments. 
+ Prepared by the Department of External Affairs. 
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1950, the following Canadian appointments to other countries have been made: 
1949. Aug. 11, E. J. Garland (Minister to Norway) as Minister to Iceland. Sept. 22, 
J. D. Kearney as Ambassador to Argentina. Sept. 24, T. A. Stone (Minister to 
Sweden) as Minister to Finland. Oct. 20, Major-General the Hon. L. R. LaF léche, 
D.S.O., as High Commissioner in Australia. . Nov. 23, G. L. Magann as Ambassador 
to Greece. Dec. 12, W. F. Chipman as High Commissioner in India. Dec. 15, 
Lieutenant-General Maurice Pope, C.B., M.C. (Head of Mission at Berlin, Germany), 
as Head of Mission at Bonn, Germany. 1950. Jan. 20, D. M. Johnson as High 
Commissioner in Pakistan. 


From July 21, 1949, to Feb. 15, 1950, the following representatives of other 
countries have assumed duties in Canada: 1949. Aug. 14, 8. K. Kirpalani, High 
Commissioner for India to Canada. Sept. 6, A. A. Roberts, High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa to Canada. Sept. 25, Hubert Guérin, French 
Ambassador to Canada. 1950. Feb. 7, Dr. Agustin Nores Martinez, Ambassador 
for Argentina. . 


Judicial Appointments 


Higher Courts.—1949. Jan. 19, William Mitchell: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the District of St. Francis in the Province of Quebec. Apr. 1, 
Hon. Sir Edward Emerson: to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New- 
foundland. Hon. Henry Anderson Winter: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Newfoundland. Hon. Sir Brian Dunfield: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Newfoundland. May 4, C. W. Reid Bowlby, K.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio 
a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. May 16, Hon. Sir Brian Dunfield, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland: to be a District Judge in Admiralty 
of the Exchequer Court of Canada in and for the Admiralty District of Newfound- 
land. Hon. Henry Anderson Winter, Judge of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland: 
to be the Registrar for the Admiralty District of Newfoundland. May 27, Rt. 
Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley, P.C., K.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia and a Judge of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the 
Province of Nova Scotia. July 6, Hon. Donald Alexander McNiven, a Judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench for Saskatchewan: to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal 
for Saskatchewan and ex officio a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Saskat- 
chewan. Clifford 8. Davis, K.C.: to be a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for 
Saskatchewan, effective on and after Sept. 1, 1949. Aug. 10, John J. Kelly, K.C.: 
to be a Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba. Aug. 17, Hon. Sir Albert 


Joseph Walsh, K.C.: to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, . 


vice Hon. Sir Edward Emerson, deceased, effective Sept. 5, 1949. Sept. 18, Hon. 
Sir Albert Joseph Walsh, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland: 
to be District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court of Canada in and for the 
Admiralty District of the Province of Newfoundland. Nov. 1, Hon. Lauchlin 
D. Currie, K.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia and a Judge 
of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the Province of Nova Scotia. 
Dec. 13, Hon. Arthur Ives Smith, a Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec: to be 
a Deputy Judge of the Admiralty District.of Quebec. Dec. 22, John R. Cartwright: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. Hon. Joseph Honoré 
Gerald Fauteux, a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Montreal, 
Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court of Canada. 1950. Jan. 7, 


as _— 
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R. I. Ferguson, K.C., and Wishart Flett Spence, K.C.: to be Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and Members of the High Court of Justice for Ontario and ex officio 
Members of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Jan. 18, Hon. John Keiller Mackay, 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario, and a Member of the High Court of 
Justice for Ontario: to be a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio 
a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Hon. Colin William George 
Gibson, M.C., V.D., K.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and 
a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario and ex officio a Member of the High 
Court of Justice for Ontario. J. M. King: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario and a Member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, and ex officio 
a Member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Hon. Antonin Galipeault, a Puisne 
Judge of the Court of King’s Bench for the Province of Quebec: to be Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec. G. Miller Hyde, 
K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in and for the Province 
of Quebec. Edouard Tellier, K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court 
for the District of Montreal in the Province of Quebec. Jan. 25, Hon. George 
Bligh O’Connor, a Judge of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta: 
to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Alberta, with the style and title of 
Chief Justice of Alberta and ex officio a Judge of the Trial Division of the said 
Court. Hon. Clinton James Ford, a Judge of the Trial Division of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta: to be a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court and 
ex officio a Judge of the Trial Division of the said Court. William Gordon Egbert, 
K.C.: to be a Justice of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta and 
ex officio a Judge of the Appellate Division of the said Court. Rt. Hon. James 
Lorimer Ilsley, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia: to be Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. Feb. 8, Vincent C. Macdonald, K.C.: to 
be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia and a Judge of the Court for 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the Province of Nova Scotia. His Honour 
Vincent Joseph Pottier, a Judge of the County Court in the Province of Nova 
Scotia: to be District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court of Canada in 
and for the Admiralty District of the Province of Nova Scotia. Feb. 14, Harry 
Batshaw, K.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of 
Montreal in the Province of Quebec. 


County and District Courts.-—1949. Jan. 21, His Honour William Frederick 
Schwenger, Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of Wentworth, Ont.: 
to be Judge of the County Court for the said County of Wentworth, Ont., and also 
a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Theodore Leslie McCombs, 
K.C., Hamilton, Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the County Court for the County of 
Wentworth in the said Province of Ontario and also a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario. Feb. 9, His Honour Robert Erie Nay, Judge of the District 
Court of the Judicial District of Kerrobert in the Province of Saskatchewan: to 
be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Battleford in the said 
Province. Hector MacKay, K.C., Melville, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court 
of the Judicial District of Kerrobert in the said Province. His Honour John 
Murton Hanbidge, Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Humboldt, 
Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Prince Albert 
in the said Province. W. L. Clink, K.C., Battleford, Sask.: to be Judge of the 
District Court of the Judicial District of Estevan in the said Province. Michael 
Stechishin, K.C., Yorkton, Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial 
District of Wynyard in the said Province. Robert Forsyth, K.C., Ottawa, Ont.: to 
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be Judge of the County Court for the County of York in the said Province, effective 
Mar. 1, 1949. Thomas J. Darby, K.C., Welland, Ont.: to be Judge of the County 
Court for the County of Lincoln in the said Province, and also a Local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario. Mar. 3, Andrew Harold Gibson, Stipendiary 
Magistrate, at Yellowknife, N.W.T.: to be Judge of the Juvenile Court for the 
Yellowknife Administrative District. Frederick Fraser, Stipendiary Magistrate 
at Fort Smith, N.W.T.: to be Judge of the Juvenile Court for Fort Smith and 
within a radius of ten miles therefrom, at Fort Resolution and within a radius of 
ten miles therefrom, and at Taltson River and within a radius of ten miles therefrom. 
Douglas James Martin, Stipendiary Magistrate, at Hay River, N.W.T.: to be 
Judge of the Juvenile Court at Hay River and within a radius of ten miles therefrom. 
Joseph Robert Emile Bouchard, Stipendiary Magistrate, at Aklavik, N.W.T.: 
to be Judge of the Juvenile Court at Aklavik and within a radius of ten miles there- 
from, at Arctic Red River and within a radius of ten miles therefrom, and at Fort 
Norman, N.W.T., and within a radius of ten miles therefrom. June 16, Wilson 
N. Robinson, K.C., Oakville, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County 
of Halton in the said Province, and also a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice 
for Ontario. July 6, His Honour Ian MacRae, Junior Judge of the County Court 
for the County of Middlesex in the Province of Ontario: to be Judge of the County 
Court for the County of Middlesex in the said Province, and also a Local Judge 
' of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. J. W. Thompson, K.C., Maple Creek, 
Sask.: to be Judge of the District Court of the Judicial District of Weyburn, in the 
said Province, effective on and after Sept. 1, 1949. July 26, Joseph Robert Emile 
Bouchard, Stipendiary Magistrate at Aklavik, N.W.T.: to be Judge of the Juvenile 
Court for Fort McPherson and within a radius of ten miles therefrom. Aug. 31, 
Cecil B. Philp, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the County Courts of the 
Eastern Judicial District in the said Province. Sept. 18, His Honour Stanley 
Chandos Staveley Kerr, a Judge of the District Court of Northern Alberta: to be 
Chief Judge of the District Court of the District of Northern Alberta in the said 
Province, and also a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta. C. Edouard 
Gariepy, K.C., Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Judge of the District Court of the District 
of Northern Alberta in the said Province, and also a Local Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta. Nov. 4, His Honour Cecil Bray Philp, a Judge of the County 
Courts of the Eastern Judicial District in the Province of Manitoba: to be the 
Senior Judge of the County Courts of the said Judicial District, effective Dec. 1, 
1949. James I. Morkin, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the County Courts 
of the Eastern Judicial District in the said Province, effective Dec. 1, 1949. Clarence 
G. Keith, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Judge of the County Courts of the Eastern 
Judicial District in the said Province, effective Dec. 1, 1949. = Dée.* 22.13.25. 
Desroches, Summerside, P.E.I.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County 
of Kings in the said Province. His Honour Charles St. Clair Trainor, J udge of the 
County Court for the County of Kings, P.E.I.: to be Judge of the County Court 
for the County of Queens in the said Province. 1950. Jan. 20, Laurence Hudson 
Phinney, Stipendiary Magistrate for Yukon Territory: to be Judge of the Juvenile 
Court for the Mining District of Whitehorse, Yukon, vice J. Aubrey Simmons, 
M.P. Wilfred George Brown, Stipendiary Magistrate for the Northwest Ter- 
ritories: to be Judge of the Juvenile Court for Fort Smith, N.W.T., and within a 
radius of ten miles therefrom; at Fort Resolution, N.W.T., and within a radius 
of ten miles therefrom; and at Talston River, N.W.T., and within a radius of ten 
miles therefrom. Jan. 25, Alexandre Bernier, K.C., Winnipeg, Man.: to be Judge 


of the County Courts of the Central Division of the Eastern Judicial District in q 
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the said Province. Reginald D. Keirstead, Saint John, N.B.: to be Judge of the 
County Court for the County of Saint John in the said Province. Feb. 14, Gerald 
F. Smith, Napanee, Ont.: to be Judge of the County Court for the County of Lennox 
and Addington in the Province of Ontario, and also a Local Judge of the High Court 
of Justice for Ontario. 


Appointments to Law Revision Commissions, Committees, etc. 

Criminal Code Revision Commission.—1949. Feb. 3, Hon. Chief Justice William 
M. Martin of Saskatchewan, Hon. Justice Gerald Fauteux, Montreal, Que., and the 
Deputy Minister of Justice: to be Commissioners. Arthur Greame Slaght, K.C., 
Toronto, Ont.: to be consulting counsel. Harry J. Wilson, K.C., Deputy Attorney 
General of Alberta, Fernand Choquette, K.C., Quebec, Que., John J. Robinette, 
K.C., Toronto, Ont., Joseph Sedgewick, K.C., Toronto, Ont., and Robert Forsyth, 
K.C., of the Department of Justice: to be Members of the Committee to be known 
as the Criminal Code Revision Committee, effective Jan. 31,1949. Feb. 25, William 
C. Dunlop, K.C., Halifax, N.S.: to be a Member of the Criminal Code Revision 
Committee. May 4, Harry Pyne Carter, K.C., Director, Public Prosecutions, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland: to be a Member of the Criminal Code Revision Committee. 
Aug. 10, Thomas D. MacDonald: to be a Member of the Criminal Code Revision 
Comunittee. 


Statute Revision Commission.—1949. June 16, Paul Fontaine, K.C., Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Justice: to be a temporary Member, vice David W. Mundell. 
July 29, Rt. Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, Chief Justice of Canada; F. P. Varcoe, 
K.C., Deputy Minister of Justice; W. R. Jackett, K.C., Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Justice; E. A. Driedger, K.C., Parliamentary Counsel, Department of Justice; 
Charles Stein, K.C., Under Secretary of State: tobe Members. Rt. Hon. Thibaudeau 
Rinfret to be Chairman of the said Commission. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 

_ Advisory Board on Wildlife Protection—1949. Feb. 4, Dr. Joseph Georges 
Bouchard, Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture: to be Member and Chairman, 
vice Dr. Marius Barbeau, retired. Mar. 17, George Pearson Holland, Chief of the 
Systematics Unit in the Division of Entomology, Science Service, Department of 
Agriculture: to be a Member, vice Dr. K. W. Neatby, resigned. 


Advisory Committee under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act.—1949. 
July 6, J. S. Parker, Amherst, N.S.; W. W. Baird, Nappan, N.S.; Smith Hilton, 
Fredericton, N.B.; Angus Banting, Truro, N.S.; Walter Lusby, Amherst, N.S.; 
Aubrey Trenholm, Amherst, N.S.; J. Arnold Roberts, Fredericton, N.B.; James F. 
Anderson, Middle Sackville, N.B.: to be Members of an Advisory Committee under 
the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act. J. S. Parker: to be Chairman of the 
said Commission. 


Advisory Council of the Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—1949. Raymond 
Garneau, Quebec, Que.: to be a Member, vice J. A. Amyot, resigned. 


Air Transport Board.—1949. Jan. 19, John Russel Baldwin, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a Member and Chairman for a term of ten years commencing Jan. 1, 1949, 
vice R. A. C. Henry, resigned. 


Appeal Committee for the Province of British Columbia.—1949. Jan. 18, John 
Alan Baker, Miss Sara Spencer and Mrs. J. L. Gates, all of Victoria, B.C.: to be 
Members, for a period of two years from Feb. 1, 1949; J. Alan Baker to be Chairman. 
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Mar. 31, J. K. Balcombe, Victoria, B.C.: to be Secretary. Oct. 11, Clifford Merrill 
Keillor, M.D.: to be again an ad hoc Member for a further period of one year from 
Dec. 12, 1949. Nov. 16, John Fabian Bates, Sydney, N.S., to be an ad hoc Member 
for a period of one year from Noy. 28, 1949. Dee. 8, Cdr. Norman Loris Pickersgill, 
V.R.D.: to be again an ad hoc Member for a further period of one year from Feb. 1, 
1950. Wing Commander John Murray Forman, D.F.C., to be again an ad hoc 
Member for a further period of one year from Feb. 1, 1950. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1949. Oct. 27, Lieutenant General E. W. 
Sansom, C.B., D.S.O., Fredericton, N.B., and Major A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, Sask.: to be again Members for a further period of four years, effective Dec. 3, 
1949. 


Assay Commissioners. —1949. Apr. 26, Dr. E. L. Tollefson of the Division of 
Chemistry, National Research Council, W. E. K. Middleton of the Division of 
Physics, National Research Council and J. A. Fournier of the Mineral Dressing 
and Metallurgy Division, Bureau of Mines: to be Assay Commissioners to test 


coins for the Royal Canadian Mint. May 2, R. A. Rogers of the Mineral Dressing . 


and Metallurgical Division, Bureau of Mines: to be an alternate to J. A. Fournier 
to test coins for the Royal Canadian Mint. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—1949. Aug. 17, George C. Bateman, formerly 
Deputy Canadian Member of the Combined Production and Resources Board and 
William J. Bennett, President and Managing Director of Eldorado Mining and 
Refining (1944), Limited: to be again Members for a further term expiring Mar. 31, 
1953. 


Bank of Canada.--1949. Nov. 28, James E. Coyne: to be Deputy Governor 


of the Bank of Canada for a period of seven years effective on and from Jan. 1, 1950. — 


Alfred Pickard, Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be a Director, vice J. L. Holman, deceased, 
for the remainder of the term, up to and including the last day of February, 1951. 
Hazen A. Russell, St. John’s, N’f’ld.: to be a Director for a term expiring Feb. 28, 
1951. 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.—1950. Jan. 7, Roy Wilfred Milner, 
Calgary, Alta.: to be a Commissioner. 


Board of Review.—1949. Sept. 23, G. J. Matte, Associate Director, Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act, Department of Agriculture: to be a Member of the Board 
of Review established under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, vice A. L. Stevenson. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—1949. Apr. 28, William John Patterson, 


eae hh ie | - 


Regina, Sask.: to be a Member of the Board of Transport Commissioners for — 


Canada. Sept. 20, F. M. MacPherson: to be again a Member for a further term 
from Sept. 21, 1949. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1949. Nov. 4, René Morin, Montreal, | 
Que.: to be again a Governor for a further term of three years from Nov. 1, 1949. © 


F. J. Crawford, Toronto, Ont.: to be again a Governor for a further term of three 
years from Nov. 2, 1949. Nov. 17, James Alexander Corry, Kingston, Ont.: to 
be a Governor vice Bernard Keble Sandwell, Mr. Corry to hold office for the balance 
of term, viz., to Mar. 24, 1950. 


: 
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Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1949. Mar. 1, Sydney David Pierce, 
Associate Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce: to be Director, 
vice David Sim, resigned, effective Feb. 15, 1949. Apr. 7, Charles Mills Drury, 
Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence: to be Director, vice Wilfrid 
Gordon Mills, resigned, effective Mar. 28, 1949. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1949. Feb. 25, John C. Murray: to be a Member 
for a period of one year and Commissioner for such period. Aug. 3, Hervé Edgar 
Brunelle, Cap de la Madeleine, Que.: to be a Member for a term of five years from 
Aug. 3, 1949. Aug. 10, Duncan Ross, Martintown, Ont.: to be again a Member for 
a further term of one year from Aug. 11, 1949. 


Canadian National Railway Company.—1949. Sept. 30, Ralph B. Brenan, 
Saint John, N.B.: to be again a Director for a further term of three years commencing 
Oct. 1, 1949. Oct. 11, Donald Gordon: to be President and a Member of the Board 
of Directors and Chairman thereof, effective Jan. 1, 1950. Oct. 12, William Parker, 
Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Director for a term of three years commencing Nov. 1, 1949. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1949.° Jan. 12, Cmdr. Norman Loris Pickers- 
gill, V.D.: to be an ad hoc Member for a further term of one year from Feb. 1, 1949. 
Wing Cmdr. John Murray Forman, D.F.C.: to be an ad hoc Member for a further 
term of one year from Feb. 1, 1949. May 4, Harry Bray: to be again a Member 
for a further period of four years from Sept. 1, 1949. July 6, Roderick John Gordon, 
M.D., D.P.H., F.A.C.P.: to be again an ad hoc Member for a further term of one 
year from Sept. 1, 1949. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1949. Feb. 15, D. J. Walker, President, Purity 
Mills, Limited, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Member of the Advisory Committee, vice 
D. A. Campbell, resigned, effective Feb. 10, 1949. Feb. 22, J. C. A. Nijdam, 
President, Continental Grain Company Canada, Limited, Winnipeg, Man.: to be 
a Member of the Advisory Committee, vice C. Gordon Smith, resigned, effective 
Feb. 15, 1949. 


Copyright Appeal Board.—1949. May 9, Charles Stein, K.C., Under Secretary 
of State and Deputy Registrar General of Canada: to be a Member, vice E. H. 
Coleman, resigned. 


Defence Research Board.—1949. Mar. 17, Dr. R. F. Farquharson, M.B.E., 
Toronto, Ont., and H. Greville Smith, C.B.E., Montreal, Que.: to be Members for 
a period of three years from Apr. 1, 1949. Dr. Paul Edouard Gagnon, Quebec, Que., 
and Dr. Otto Maass, C.B.E., Montreal, Que.: to be Members for a period of two 
years from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1949. Sept. 20, Dr. Robert D. Defries, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be again a Member for a further period of three years, effective from July 1, 
1949, and C. E. Fillmore, Clandeboye, Man.: to be again a Member for a further 
period of three years, effective from Sept. 1, 1949. 1950. Feb. 3, Madame Louis 
Berger of Quebec: to be a Member for a period of three years, effective Oct. 1, 1949. 


Federal District Commission.—1949. Mar. 18, Dr. R. E. Valin, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a Member, vice Dr. Rodolphe Chevrier, deceased. Aug. 31, J. B. Spencer, 
J. A. Ewart, D. K. MacTavish and A. J. Major: to be again Members. 
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Grain Commission.—1949. Feb. 25, Allan G. McLean, Yorkton, Sask.: to 
be Assistant Grain Commissioner for the Province of Saskatchewan, vice John 
Vallance, effective Mar. 1, 1949. 


Hamilton Harbour Commissioners.—1949. Jan. 5, John L. Stewart, Hamilton 
West, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, effective Dec. 27, 1948, vice Theodore McCombs, 
K.C., resigned. Sept. 20, Ross Gerald Lewis Harstone: to be a Member, effective 
Sept. 16, 1949, vice Louis C. Flaherty, resigned. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1949. Jan. 25, J. Clarence 
Webster, C.M.G., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Shediac, N.B.; Prof. Fred Landon, 
M.A., F.R.S.C., London, Ont.; Prof. D. C. Harvey, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Halifax, 


N.S.; Hon. E. Fabre Surveyer, K.C., LL.M., B.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Montreal, - 


Que.; J. A. Gregory, North Battleford, Sask.; Rev. A. d’Eschambault, D.S.T., 
D.J.C., Genthon, Man.; Prof. Morden H. Long, M.A., Edmonton, Alta.; Prof. 
Walter N. Sage, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.C., F.R. Hist. S., Vancouver, B.C.; Hon. Thane 
A. Campbell, M.A., K.C., Charlottetown, P.E.I.; William Kaye Lamb, M.A., 
Ph.D., Ottawa, Ont.; and W. D. Cromarty, National Parks Service, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Members for a period of five years commencing Jan. 1, 1949, J. Clarence 
Webster to be Chairman. 


Income Tax Appeal Board.—1949. Dec. 21, Hon. Roy Graham, a Judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench, Province of Saskatchewan: to be again Chairman for a 
period of one year, effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Interprovincial Board under the Old Age Pensions Act.—1949. Oct. 27, to be 


Members: Hon. H. L. Pottle, Minister of Public Welfare, and R. R. Roberts, 
Chairman, Old Age Pensions Board, Newfoundland; J. E. Gibben, Commissioner 
of the Yukon Territory, and W. A. Wardrop, Territorial Secretary of the Yukon 
Territory, Yukon, 


International Fisheries Commission (Halibut ).—1949. Sept. 23, George R. 
Clark, Director of Pacific and Inland Fisheries, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa: to 


be one of the Canadian Members, vice Stewart Bates, effective from Sept. 19, 1949. 


1950. Jan. 25, Dr. André Simard of Quebec: to be a Commissioner, vice Dr. N. A. 
Dussault, deceased. 


International Joint Commission.—1949. Dec. 21, General the Honourable. 


Andrew George Latta McNaughton, C.H., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.: to be Com- 


missioner. 


National Battlefields Commission.—1949. Jan. 19, James Y. Murdoch, K.C., 


Toronto, Ont., and William Q. Stobo, Quebec, Que.: to be Members, vice George M. 
Wrong and Col. William Wood, both deceased. 


National Council on Physical Fitness —1949. Apr. 26, Ewart Campbell Cross, 
Acting Director of the Community Programs of the Provincial Department of 
Education of Ontario: to be a Member, vice Charles E. Hendry, resigned, from Apr. 1, 
1949, to Aug. 31, 1950. Sept. 1, Ernest Lee, Vancouver, B.C.: to be again a Member 
for a further period of three years, effective from Oct. 1, 1949, to Sept. 30, 1952, 
Mr. Lee to be Chairman of the said Board and to bear the title of ‘‘National Director 
of Physical Fitness’. Dec. 29, M. H. Brewer, N.B.; H. M. Devenney, Man.; and 
Dr. L. W. Shaw, P.E.I.: to be again Members for a further period of three years, 
effective Jan. 1, 1950, and terminating Dec. 31, 1952. 
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National Film Board.—1949. Feb. 22, James A. Cunningham, New Glasgow, 
N.S.: to be a Member, vice Charles G. Cowan, resigned. Sept. 13, Dr. J. G. Bouchard, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Donald Cameron, Edmonton, Alta.: to be again Members for a 
further period of three years from Aug. 31, 1949. Dec. 16, William Arthur Irwin, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be Government Film Commissioner. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1950. Jan. 7, Lawren Harris, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be a Member of the Board of Trustees. 


National Research Council.—1949. Apr. 12, Dr. H. P. Armes, Dean of the 
University, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; Dr. A. R. Gordon, Head of the 
Department of Chemistry, University of Toronto, Ont.; Dr. G. H. Henderson, 
Professor of Physics, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.; Dr. W. P. Thompson, 
Dean of the College of Arts, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be 
again Members for a further term of three years from Apr. 1, 1949, to Mar. 31, 1952. 
May 4, Brigadier F. C. Wallace: to be a Member for a term of three years expiring 
Mar. 31, 1952. Aug. 3, J. H. L. Johnstone, M.B.E., O.B.E., M.Se., Ph.D., Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Science, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.: to be a 
Member for the uncompleted term of the late Dr. G. H. Henderson, expiring 
Mar. 31, 1952. 


North Fraser- Harbour Commissioners.—1949. Oct. 4, W. P. Philps, New 
Westminster, B.C.: to be Commissioner, vice George A. Grant, resigned, effective 
Oct. 1, 1949. 


Port Warden for the Harbour of Halifar, N.S.—1949. June 2, Capt. Ralph 
Wilkinson Davidson: to be Port Warden at and for the harbour of Halifax, N.8., 
vice Capt. Wilbert Alvin Inness, resigned. 


‘Public Administrator for the Yukon Territory—1949. Aug. 17, George C. 
Van Roggen, Whitehorse, Yukon Territory: to be Public Administrator for the 
Yukon Territory, vice Charles Becker, K.C., effective Aug. 31, 1949. 


Tariff Board.—1949. Mar. 28, Francois Joseph Leduc, Montreal, Que.: to be 
a Member and Vice-Chairman. William Wallace Buchanan, East Selkirk, Man.: 
to be a Member. 


Toronto Harbour Commisstoners.—1949. Nov. 29, Alex. O. Dawson: to be a ~ 
Commissioner for a term of three years commencing Nov. 15, 1949, vice Luther F. 
Winchell, resigned. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines (Atlantic) Limited.—1950. Jan. 13, R.A.C. Henry, 
Montreal, Que.: to be a Director, vice George Herring, resigned. 


_ Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee—1949. Dec. 6, Jean Marchand 
to be a Member of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee, under the 
authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, vice Romeo Vallee, resigned. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1949. Mar. 22, T. D. Anderson, Acting 
General Secretary of the Canadian Legion: to be a Member, representing Canadian 
veterans, for the period ending Dec. 1, 1950, vice J. C. G. Herwig, deceased. 


Miscellaneous.—1949. Mar. 8, Jean Paul Malo, Joliette, Que.: to be a Com- 
missioner to investigate such charges of political partisanship against Government 
employees in the Province of Quebec as may be referred to him. Mar. 15, Norman 
Alexander Robertson, Clerk of the King’s Privy Council for Canada and Secretary 
to the Cabinet: to be a Commissioner, per dedimus potestatem, to tender and admin- 
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ister the Oath of Allegiance, and the Oath of Office, and such other Oaths as may from 
time to time be prescribed by law. Apr. 1, Hon. Sir Edward Emerson, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland, Hon. Sir Brian Dunfield and Hon. Henry 
Anderson Winter, Judges of the Supreme Court of Newfoundland: to be Com- 
missioners, per dedimus potestatem, to tender and administer the Oath of Allegiance 
and such other Oath or Oaths within the said Province as may from time to time be 
prescribed by any law or statute. Sept. 27, Roger Bisson, K.C., Three Rivers, 
Que: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship against 
Joseph Paradis, a Fireman-Labourer, employed by the Department of Public Works 
on the maintenance staff of the Public Building at Three Rivers, Que., pursuant to 
Part I of the Inquiries Act, and to report the result of such inquiries. 


Section 2.—Federal Legislation 


Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 
Jan. 26, 1949, to Apr. 30, 1949 


Nortre.—This classified list of Federal Legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally, 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always easy to convey the full implications of the legislation. 
The reader who is interested in any specific Act is, therefore, referred to the Statutes. Adequate references 
are given in this summary. 


Chapter 


and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


13 George VI. 


Agriculture— 
8 Mar. 30 An Act to Amend The Agricultural Products Act. The amendment provides for con- 
tinuance of the provisions of The Agricultural Products Act until Mar. 31, 1950. 


10 Mar. 30 An Act to Amend The Cheese and Cheese Factory Improvement Act. The amendment 
provides penalties for violation of the regulations governing grants on graded cheese 
as set out in The Cheese and Cheese Factory Act. 


16 Apr. 30 | The Agricultural Products Marketing Act. The Act provides for the granting of authority 
to Provincial Boards to exercise powers of regulation in relation to the marketing 
of agricultural products inside and outside the province. 


Communications- 
13 Mar. 30 An Act to Amend The Mail Contracts Supplemental Payments Act. This amendment 
authorizes the incorporation of supplementary payments in the renewal of mail 
contracts. 


Constitution and 
Government— 
1 Feb. 18 | An Act to Approve the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada.* This Act 
authorizes (as stated in the Schedule attached to the Act) the Terms of Union 
whereby Newfoundland forms part of Canada and becomes a province thereof. 


Finance— 

2 Mar. 25 An Act to Amend The Canadian Commercial Corporation Act. This amendment 
authorizes the Minister of Finance to advance, out of unappropriated moneys in 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, loans to the Corporation not to exceed 
$10,000,000, and authorizes the Corporation to retain all moneys received by it 
subject to the repayment of the loans. The Corporation is also authorized to 
recover operation expenses. 


4 Mar. 25 An Act to Amend The Foreign Exchange Control Act. By this amendment the Foreign 
Exchange Control Act is continued in force until 60 days after the commence- 
ment of the First Session of Parliament, 1951. 


7 Mar. 25 The Appropriation Act, No. 1, 1949. This legislation provides for payment of moneys 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the Public Service according to attached 
Schedules A, B and C of the Act and provides for the raising of moneys for the 
redemption of loans or obligations maturing Mar. 31, 1950. 


* Proclaimed Apr. 1, 1949. See Canada Gazette, Apr. 23, 1949, pp. 1495-1504. 
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Legislation of the Fifth Session of the Twentieth Parliament, 


Jan. 26, 1949, to Apr. 30, 1949—concluded 


Chapter 
d 


an 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


Finance—concl. 
14) Apr. 1 


1b“ Apr. «7 


2 ADE OO 
Justice— 

6 Mar. 25 

18 Apr. 30 


Mines and 
Resources— 
5. Mar. 25 


20 Apr. 30 
Trade and 


Commerce— 
12 Mar. 30 


Transportation— 
Mar. 30 


Welfare— 
17> Apr. 30 


19 Apr. 30 


Miscellaneous— 
o Mar. 25 


11 Mar. 30 


New Year’s Day.. 


Good Friday..... 
Easter Monday... 
Victoria Day..... 
King’s Birthday. 


1 Oct."10, in 1949. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 8, 1949. This legislation provides certain sums of money 
for the Public Service as set forth in the Supplementary Estimates (Newfoundland), 
for the financial year ended Mar. 31, 1950. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1949. This legislation provides certain supplementary 
funds for the Public Service for the financial year ended Mar. 31, 1949, according 
to Schedule attached to the Act. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1949. The Act provides certain sums of money for 
the Public Service for the financial year ended Mar. 31, 1950, based on the Main 
Estimates as contained in Schedules A and B and C, and Supplementary Estimates 
(Newfoundland) in Schedule D as appended to the Act. 


The Statute Law Amendment (Newfoundland) Act. This legislation interprets Statute 
Law as applicable to Newfoundland. 


An Act to Amend The Judges Act, 1946. This amendment provides for salaries for 
an added number of puisne judges of the Superior Court of Quebec. 


The National Parks Amendment Act, 1949. The amendment redefines the boundaries 
of Banff and Elk Island National Parks and renames the New Brunswick National 
Park as Fundy National Park. 


The Pipe Lines Act. Enacts enabling legislation concerning construction, operation, 
regulation, etc., of gas and oil pipe lines. 


An Act to Amend the Game Export Act. The amendment redefines the term “game 
officer’, repeals the clause providing the oath of a game officer and rescinds 
his powers as justice of the peace or police constable. 


An Act Respecting the Appointment of Auditors for National Railways. The Act 
authorizes, for the year 1949, the appointment of independent auditors to make 
a continuous audit of the National Railways. 


An Act to Amend The Family Allowances Act, 1944. The amendment reduces the 
residence requirements, for child recipients of benefits under the Act, from three 
years to one year and repeals the proviso reducing the amounts payable in respect 
of a fifth or subsequent child. 


An Act to Amend the Old ‘Age Pensions Act. This amendment extends from $30 to 
$40 the limits within which the Federal Government can make contribution of 
75 p.c. to the provinces for Old Age Pensions. 


An Act to Amend The Continuation of Transitional Measures Act, 1947. The amendment 
provides for the date of expiration of the Act and restricts the powers of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


An Act to Repeal the Cullers Act. Legislation respecting the culling and measuring 
of lumber in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec is repealed. 


Statutory Holidays, 1950 


a Sey ae ate il Domiwiots Day we sdbcdscces Goh hace Ul Vinod 
5 ee ee ADI. Sid, Habour Dave.cice.. wae oe uns ha HOOD bern e 
a eer Apr. 10 Thanksgiving Day... ..When proclaimed}! 
0 Ee ee eee May 24 Remembrance Day.............. Nov. 1l 
toe cae June 5 Christmas Day. .denccac mine OCsn en 


APPENDIX I 


Chronology 


(In continuance of the Chronology at pp. 75-82 of this volume.) 


1949. Sept. 7-12, Financial and economic confer- 


ence of representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Canada 
held at Washington, D.C., to examine 
trade and financial relationships between 
the Sterling Area and the Dollar Area; 
Hon. D. C. Abbott represented Canada. 
Sept. 15, First Session of the 21st 
Parliament of Canada opened—the first 
Parliament at which Newfoundland was 
represented. Sept. 17, First meeting of 
the Council established by the North 
Atlantic Treaty convened at Washington, 
D.C.; Hon. L. B. Pearson represented 
Canada. S.S. Noronic burned at Toronto 
with heavy loss of life. Sept. 18, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom, 
announced devaluation of the pound 
sterling from $4-03 to $2-:80. South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Ireland, Norway, Denmark, Egypt and 
Israel also devalued their currencies. 
Sept. 19, Hon. D. C. Abbott announced 
devaluation of Canadian dollar by 
10 p.c. Sept. 20, Fourth Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
convened at Flushing Meadows, N.Y.; 
Hon. L. B. Pearson elected chairman of 
the Political Committee. Sept. 21, 
End of military government in Germany. 
Sept. 22, Dominion Transport Board 
sanctioned increase in railway freight 
rates. Sept. 30, Berlin airlift ended 
officially at midnight. Oct. 23-26, 
Visit to Ottawa of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India. Nov. 21, 
Kellock Report on the circumstances 
attending the loss of the 8.S. Noronic 
tabled in the House of Commons. 
Dec. 10, An Act to Amend the Supreme 
Court Act, giving final authority in 
judicial matters to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, received Royal Assent. The 
Act came into force on proclamation, 
Dec. 23, 1949. Fourth General Assembly 
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of the United Nations, held at Flushing 
Meadows, N.Y., ended. Prorogation of 
the First Session of the 21st Parliament. 
Dec. 12, Mrs. Nancy Hodges named 
Speaker of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature, the first woman to hold the 
office of Speaker in a Commonwealth 
legislature. Dec. 16, Royal Assent 
given to Bill amending the British North 
America Act by vesting in the Parhament 
of Canada, without reference to the 
British Parliament, the power to make 
amendments to the constitution of 
Canada in federal matters. The Canadian 
statute came into force on_ procla- 
mation, Dec. 31, 1949. Dec. 27, The 
Government of Canada gave full recogni- 
tion to the United States of Indonesia 
when the republic of Jacarta attained 
self-government. 


1950. Jan. 9-14, Commonwealth Conference on 


Foreign Affairs met at Colombo, Ceylon. 
Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs, was head of the 
Canadian delegation. Jan. 10-12, 
Federal-Provincial Conference held at 
Ottawa: Premiers of the ten provinces 
met with Prime Minister St. Laurent to 
discuss the question of constitutional 
amendments. A continuing committee 
of . provincial attorneys-general was 
appointed to work out a formula for 
procedure in regard to future consti- 
tutional amendments. Jan. 26, John 
James Bowlen, Calgary, Alta., appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta. Feb. 
16, Second Session of the 21st Parlia- 
ment of Canada, opened. Mar. 
Supreme Court of Canada ruled that 
Federal Government controls were 
valid and that the decision remains 
with Parliament as to when the ‘emerg- 
ency’ no longer exists. Railways awarded 
an increase in freight rates by the 
Board of Transport Commission. 


APPENDIX II 


The Ministry 
1.—Members of the Seventeenth Ministry as at Feb. 15, 1950 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


= Date of 

Office Occupant Appotitaent! 
Prime Minister and President of the Privy ; (Dec. 10, 1941 
Wo DET co, CURE RST Ra aan ey Rt. Hon. Louis Sternen St. Laurent, K.C. Mos 15, 1948 
Sate fOct. 23, 1935 
Minister of Trade and Commerce............. Rt. Hon. Cuarence Decatur Howe....... \Jan. 19, 1948 
Minister of Agriculture. ...........c..0.00.005 Rt. Hon. James Garrietp GARDINER....... Oct. 28, 1935 
Member of the Administration and Minister (J 93. 1939 

WONGUG EL OLEIGUOl. to tdsas baccuevake cee. s Hon. James ANGus MacKINnnNon........... ms ; 
\Apr. 1, 1949 
AEWsGOr OL LBDONER) Poe 1 ie elon ok Hon. Humpurey MITcHe.................. Dec. 15, 1941 
Miimisper On EiblacWOLKSel 12 foes ose tele k cas Hon. Aupuonse Fournier, K.C............ Oct. 6, 1942 
2B 2 fOct. 13, 1944 
Minister of National Defence................. Hon. Brooxe Craxton, K.C.. 252... 0.0.... \Dec. 12, 1946 
WEMSLOY Ole L FANSHOLtte. . ohcs ake weeecdne ee Hon, Lione, CHEevrieR, K.C............... Apr. 18, 1945 


Apr. 18, 1945 
\Dec. 12, 1946 


Apr. 18, 1945 
Dec. 10, 1946 


fApr. 18, 1945 


Minister of National Health and Welfare......| Hon. Pau Josrru James Martin, K.C..... 


Hon. Doveuas Cuartes Apzort, K.C...... 


Minister of National Revenue and Minister 


of Mines and Technical Surveys.......:..... Hon. James JosepH McCann, M.D......... 


Jan. 18, 1950 

Leader of the Government in the Senate...... Hon. WisHart McLea Rosertson.......... Aug. 29, 1945 
Minister of Veterans Affairs.................. Hon. Mitton Fowier Greco, V.C......... ie i sek 
- Minister of Fisheries.............. Nestsks. fs nie. oerare Hon.’ Rosert WELLINGTON MAYHEW........ June 11, 1948 
Secretary of State for External Affairs...... ..| Hon. Lester Bowes PEARSON............. Sept. 10, 1948 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General...... Hon. Stuart SINCLAIR GARSON............. Noy. 15, 1948 
Minister of Resources and Development...... Hon. Rosert Henry WINTERS............. { nee = ee 
Secretary of State of Canada........... ......| Hon. FREDERICK GORDON BRADLEY........ Apr. 1, 1949 
Solicitor General of Canada................06- Hon. Haraues LAPOmti. %;.. eecscged sede Aug. 24, 1949 
Postmaster General. iii. ees cid ie cs edseev as Hon. Gasrm. Epovarp RInFRET.......... Aug. 24, 1949 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration...... Hon. WatteR Epwarp Harris.............] Jan. 18, 1950 


1 Where two dates are shown, the first indicates the date of first appointment as a Minister of the Crown 
and the second the date of appointment to the portfolio held at present. 


Parliamentary Assistants to Ministers as at Feb. 15, 1950.—G. Belzile— 
Minister of Finance; J.-A. Blanchette—Minister of National Defence; P.-E. C6té— 
Minister of Labour; J. W. MacNaught—Minister of Fisheries; R. Maybank— 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys; R. McCubbin—Minister of Agriculture; 
G. J. MclIlraith—Minister of Trade and Commerce; L. A. Mutch--Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; G. Prudham—Minister of Resources and Development; J. Sinclair 
—Minister of Finance. 
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The House of Commons 
2.—By-Elections from the Date of the General Election, June 27, 1949, to Feb. 15, 1950 


Successful 
wri Candidates 
(@) SS 
Province and Date of Voters |Candi-| Votes Name of Votes Ratio 
Electoral District Election on List |dates | Polled | New Member | Polled | Votes O 
to Cast | Total 
Voters for Votes 
Polled 
No No No. p.c No p.c 
New Brunswick— i 
Restigouche- 
Madawaska......... Oct. 24, 1949 | 33,571 2 | 17,516 |P. L. Duss.....| 52-18 | 10,124 | 57-80 
Quebec— 
Gatinealtan. seeiaese: Oct. 24, 1949 | 19,919 3 | 9,340 |J.C. Napon....| 46-89 | 5,438 | 58-22 
Kamouraska......... Oct. 24, 1949 | 17,845 Oalelt 3650 (AC IVMiASSieee se. 63-69 | 6,033 | 53-08 
Island of Montreal and : 
Ile Jesus— 
Jacques-Cartier..... Oct. 24, 1949 | 35,710 Dal 1623660 Hin ue DU Caen eer 45-83 | 9,327 | 56-99 
oaquriertat ewes Oct. 24, 1949 | 35,933 BAL: Wise Ibo 
FRANGOIS...... 30-93 | 10,164 | 91-46 
Mercierays. onan. Oct. 24, 1949 | 41,584 3 | 12,658 |M. Monerte....| 30-44] 9,389 74-17 
Ontario— 
City of Toronto— Pas 
Greenwood.......... Oct. 24, 1949 | 40,908 4 | 23,535 JJ. M. Mac- 


DONNELL...... 57-53 9,399 | 39-94 


British Columbia— BA 
New Westminster....| Oct. 24, 1949 | 47,759 5 | 24,871 |W. M. Morr....| 52:08 | 8,727 | 35-09 


i 


APPENDIX III 


Foreign Trade of Canada, 1948 and 1949 


Chapter XXII of this volume includes foreign trade figures for the calendar 
year 1948. However, at the time of going to press it is possible to give monthly 
figures up to the end of 1949; these are shown in the following table together with 
monthly data for 1948 which are given for purposes of comparison. 


It will be noted that domestic exports showed an increase in January, April, 
June and August of 1949 as compared with the same months in 1948; a decrease 
was shown in each of the other months. Imports showed an increase in each month 
over the previous year except in September, October and December. 


1.—Trade of Canada (Excluding Gold), by Months, 1948 and 1949 


NotEe.—Monthly figures from 1940 to 1947 are given in corresponding tables in previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1943-44 edition. 


SSS SSS 
| 


Imports Domestic Exports Total Trade 
Month —_———_—— —|———___—__. 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 
LT 2, en 206,077 223,786 235,384 237,030 445,137 462,799 
PEOTUER YR, iho ok. - 182,167 205,976 208, 269 204, 994 392, 482 413,112 
NAT Chet tr ee a. oo 197,051 235,946 228,369 216,787 427, 956 454, 952 
AT Se Si eae a hee ae .J°° 226,690 242, 698 2125337 237,792 441,779 482,974 
INES oie is ee os ee ee ee 225,093 250,461 282, 283 272,948 512,620 526, 063 
JT RE alee en ane 232,997 250, 509 233,476 255,065 468, 967 507,905 
“TLS cor ieee Clie ie et he eta 225,099 230, 889 250, 864 241,309 478, 569 474,578 
ORO ea el “1° 206,490 212,092 224, 143 251, 659 433,019 466, 054 
September............5.. 05! 221,678 221,569 283 ,025 228,441 507,712 452,490 
PemOpOr eo ne eee : 243 , 438 234, 267 306, 964 269,108 552,911 505, 956 
November... .-......563.5533 238,172 239, 609 293, 905 292,278 534, 508 535, 085 
Mecember es sere coe esas saqe-7 231,998 213,405 316,419 285, 550 551,314 501, 692 
Totals.............5}" 2,636,945 | 2,761,207 3,075,438 | 2,992,961 || 5,746,974 5,783,660 


ea a ee Ve re 
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INDEX 


Norz.—This Index does not include references to special articles published in previous editions of the 
Year Book. These are listed at pp.viii-xii. 
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Accidents fatal, industrial...............+. 705 — irrigation, agricultural.................. 
~ iotor Vebicle. strates ake te idee tees 760-1 — judicial convictions—see ‘‘Judicial”’. 
—Z ON CleCtLic TAIWAYSasts cre fonts oe oie 747 judiciary.) eo less ote CO eke a mae epee 
= On Sten Tall WAYS ccemen se ee sri ere 739-40 | -—Jabour legislation... 2.020.043. -.24.0--0: 
Acts of Federal Legislature............... 1212-13 —lands and buildings, farm investments 
— administered by Federal Depts....... 1196-2000 Ts he rao ee ole sens 
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Age distribution—see ‘‘Population’’. — live stock, farm investments in......... 
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— labour, wages of......... be raat ce get 717-8 Of al ee rae occur clea een 639 
ANG TALOASIOLene eee eee cee eer eos 16-7 ES IMALTIACCS ee cee Tete aa tee 200, 226, 227-8 — 
———— WALUESIOL Resin atte ore ee cies est ois ofele ele 418-9 — mineral production of......,.........0+. 523-5 
Se PTICOa oct Oke e Sk oe Satine see et 449-50, 980 — mining laws of—see ‘‘Mining’’. 
Va UP PORE AACE. Fe< ntti ncn Ses wpehen cis: 400, 401 == mothers allowanCes sn: 4. 22 ieee eee 279, 280 
— production and farm capital, value of... 418-20 — motor-vehicle regulations............... 1523 
et OXPOLUS a eae cle en ruoacehe ears eters 916, 917, 928-31 —natural- increase /. <<... o.bs. = 199, 224, 225-6 
== IM POLES ne aa. iste stein send canons 916, 917, 920-1 Oil fields yaee en cho aaa trek cae Es 537-8 — 
= PTOCUCUSUACE Ce Mot c ee eee 401 SE parks acd dee Main Bae once ee eee 26-7 
— program and policy..............++++++: 399-402 — police statistics..........s15+.. + esa eaige 
———=— PrOductiON. 2.5 sticesc cee eee e seein ees 400 — population—see ‘‘Population’’. ; 
— research and experimentation........... 406-9 — production, survey of..........-- 387, 388-9, 390 — 
= Statistics: wate tor om Seika ohne teres 414-57 = ‘public debti.7:...0 aut) oe. ee ee 1035 8 
aa INGETNAGIONAL i en eee ee eke eels 455-7 === Tina Ole eee eee 1030, 1038, 1034, 1035 — 
Weriealtures: = t.. os 6o. <o nae See heed xviii, 399-457 | ——health..............-.sseeneetee ee eee 248-9 © 
—and Food Organization...........--.:-- 402-3 — quinquennial census of... . 6.1.20. see ee 164-71 
SAI Byard byolss 1) 1 S¥oyne le) Sree o sia ho asian oowcoe 403-5 — representation in the House of Commons. 98, 105 
— Government in relation to.............- 402-14 == (MENS sSONa be aes on sacs tease eed te 98 
— post-war subsidy and price policy....... 400-1 — revenues and expenditures.............. 
— provincial departments of..........-.. 409-14 —royal COMMISSIONS... .....00..+ sae oeee 
Aidsxto na VigatiONn. che oe ese ee stelle so 766-7 —= savings bank ee. cates ee epee eens 
Aircraft, operations, Of: 0.2.7.5, nese oe ep 796-8 =— SUCCESSION CULES. a5 te ole «ieee 
Air agreements, international............- 789 — timber, estimated stand of............. 
_— Force, Royal Canadiatixe. occas ee 1131-4 — water powers of—see ‘‘Water Power’. 
— lines, Canadian Pacific............--.-+ 792-3 | — welfare services Of.........-.++.+++s+0- 
—— TOUGION se meychct sere. ove steer athe aise ee kets 793 — Workmen’s Compensation Board....... ey 
——=—— INC EPERAENGasaiacrn clon dopa de pssle cis al 793 Alcoholic beverages, control and sale of.... 889-91 
—— dirans-Cangdar cis oe acct. neki 791-2 — = Fa ken\outoloonde ss 21 stein 85 
SSINALUSCEVICES ce cin oe ae eas atom ae 796, 798 AT owancess far yin oon cio tetera 
—— weight carried and mileage flown..... 796 = TMOCHETS = 02. ik ee 
SUBTLE od coe Systaeionskee cise ote eskanel Sanat hers! ares 798 a VGHOTANS) ic hc ae oes eat cee aes 
== PTATISPONt) OAL C ec oe ae siete auoynoe sta 729-30 Ambassadors, Canadian abroad........... 
— transportation, Civil. .......62 cess eee 786-801 — foreign-in-CanaGdamerr. sameeren 
CONTOODS ere ee ee aes 729-30, 787 Animal products, consumption of 
AIEPOLtS ANG AITCLAlG saps antl aes sie ee cries sie 794-5 @XPOLts Ol... .c2ctiad oe einai 
Airway development...............0e000 ee 786-90 =——"TMPOFtS Ol 4 wie cee te reraeres 
= FACIITOS eROUNC aon vice a2 ccs Mattie eke 794-5 ——= MANULACLULe Ole meni coe is eee 595 
=P Pans-Oanacd areca nial ene ee ee 791-2 —— marketing of.............+-+seeeeeees 841 
Alberta, agricultural production of......... 421, 426 | —— prices Of...........e ee eeee settee ees Ri. 
a gery Neck Ae te OE 2-416, 1140, (eats, ares, Ave and values of..... 429-32 
SRUPtG s aties vas antes meal nes 198; 202-3,°205 aoe cy cotimetnaict Hea uiati a eee 
— Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 578-9 estar oie of population. =i aaa nt 
— central electric stations....... 565, 566, 568, 582 | Annuities, Government....... as ee 
—=deaths.sa. eka ee 199, 211-4, 216, 217-8, 221 Apicultures t.o6e coe eee eee 
a debt, bonded @ 10 2 Oe &. O).67e & @ .6.°98..e 18: 1018) BIR OEE O48 18.8: 1034 Fee Poe sai 2 ti i Jak Us Tal ce ox i ee a S60 4 a0 (Seng ra =, 
— Dept. of Agriculture.............-..++-: 412- ppies, production and value 0 
— dceiee = PSs Sie ene ie : Fe Appointments, judicial, 1949-50............ 
Mi iaations ues Baunation® — official ©, -. oils ces es Che 
\ Bee MOOTLTOn = — to Commissions, Boards, ete 
— electric energy generated in............. 563, 565 | Appropriation Acts, 1949............0.e005 
— famils, allowanCess..c. areca cases se 266 Area and density of population........... 
— farm loans approved in...............:- 405 — of Canada, by provinces..........+...-. ‘149° 
A fishery products—see ‘*Fisheries’’. aes land, by tenure elias, one erin wn © OO ce 16-7, 114 : 
SL ee gee PS ERE Argentina, trade agreement With nce 973 
Joie fatinece Boi —with..... Laeumeee 08, 909, 910, 912, 915, 937 
: Army: Canadian... ocoehmccne ea ee 1129-31 
—— POORTADI Vs Ofsae + siteetiot il ale atts Serer atias 14 a Command. -.-.8... eee 1129 
— hospitals. ....-50..20+5+5: 252, 255-6, 257~8, 263 ' —— operations............---«-++ss-.0seen 31 
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Barbados, trade with........ 908, 910, 912, 915, 937 
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